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Parliamentary  D  eb  ates 

During  the  Seventh  Session  of  the  Seventh  Parliament  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
appointed  to  meet  at  Westminster,  the  Second  Day  of 
February  1826,  in  the  Seventh  Year  of  the  Reign  of  His 
Majesty  King  GEORGE  the  Fourth. 


HOUSE   OF   COMMONS. 
Monday y  March  20>  1826.  • 

Juries  in  india  bill.]     Mr. 

Wynn  moved  the  second  reading  of  the 
Juries  in  India  Bill. 

Mr*  Hume  expressed  his  satisfaction  at 
the  introduction  of  the  bill.  He  hoped, 
however,  that  the  discretionary  power  of 
the  judges,  in  directing  who  were  to  be 
summoned  on  juries,  would  extend  to  the 
Domination  upon  juries  of  persons  of  half- 
caste,  and  of  natives.  In  Ceylon,  this 
practice  had  been  introduced  by  sir 
Alexander  Johnston,  three  years  ago,  and 
had  been  followed  up  since  by  the  judges 
with  the  happiest  effect.  The  natives  who 
were  summoned  upon  those  juries  were 
found  to  be  as  good  as  any  other  jurors. 
Besides,  it  served  to  raise  them  in  their 
own  opinion,  by  thus  making  them  share 
in  the  rights  and  privileges  of  other  British 
subjects.  If  a  similar  provision  was  intro- 
duced into  the  present  bill,  it  would  give 
the  greatest  satisfaction  to  the  people  of 
India. 

Mr.  Wynn  said,  that  the  permission  to 
serve  upon  juries  was  granted  by  the  bill 
to  all  persons  who  were  not  disqualified  by 
some  legal  offence  from  servkig  upon  them. 
Ceylon  did  not  fall  within  the  superintend- 
ence of  his  office.  He  had  understood, 
however,  that  the  natives  there  had  been 
permitted  to  serve  on  juries,  and  that  the 
practice  had  been  attended  with  the  best 
eftcts.  ^  In  some  instances,  where  the 
natives  in  India  had  been  called  upon  to 
attend  on  coroners'  inquests,  they  had 
evinced  great  intelligence  and  sharpness ; 
and  it  had,  he  understood,  had  the  effect 
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adverted  to  by  the  hen.  memberi  of  raising 
them  in  their  own  estimation. 

Mr.  Hume  hoped  that  the  operation  of 
the  bill  would  extend,  not  merely  to  the 
three  presidencies,  which  would  make  it  a 
benefit  to  three  or  four  hundred  thousand 
persons ;  but  to  the  whole  of  British  India, 
which  would  render  it  a  blessing  to  sixty 
or  seventy  millions. 

The  bill  was  read  a  second  time* 

Education  in  Ireland.]  Mr.  Goul- 
burn  moved  the  order  of  the  day»  for  the 
House  Koing  Jpto  a  committee  of  supply 
on  the  Irish  ]&timatea.  On  the  motion, 
that  the  Speaker  do  leave  the  chair, 

Mr.  Spring  Rice  rose,  in  con8equeo<^ 
of  the  notice  he  had  given,  for  the  purpose 
of  moving  a  resolution,  affirming  the  ge- 
neral principles  upon  which  alone  he  con- 
ceived any  national  system  of  EducatioD 
in  Ireland  was  practicable,  or  could  be 
effectual.  He  could  assure  the  Housed 
that  he  did  not  take  this  step  with  any 
hostile  feeling  towards  the  Irish  govern- 
ment, as  he  was  ready  to  admit,  that  many^ 
very  useful  and  practical  measures  had 
been  introduced  during  the  present  sesaioa* 
which  deserved- all  possible  praise.  Still 
less  was  it  his  object  to  add  to  the  jenlousiea 
and  distrust  whicli,  on  this  question,  no* 
cessaril^  existed  in  Ireland.  Most  anxious 
to  ohtam  the  acquiescence  of  the  House 
in  his  resolution,  he  would  endeavour  to 
exclude  from  his  argument  all  that  was 
not  indispensably  necessary  for  his  pur- 
pose, and  all  topics  of  an  irritating  nature^ 
Hence  he  woula  not  at  present  dwell  upon 
the  odious  Charter-school  principle,,  nor 
the  atrocious  cruelties  which  rt  had  created 
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3J       HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 

and  tolerated.  This,  in  fact,  he  considered 
to  be  disposed  of  by  the  votel.of  the  House 
in  the  last  year.  Neither  would  he  dwell 
upon  the  cruel  and  unjust  laws  against 
education  passed  in  the  reigns  of  William 
aiid  Anne.  He  would  coBie  to  more 
modern  times,  because  in  those  times  he 
obtained  sufficient  evidence  to  justify  his 
motion.     He  therefore  would,  in  the  first 

flace,  refer  to  the  proceedings  of  1806. 
D  that  je.ar  an  inquiry  into  the  state  of 
education  in  Ireland  was  conducted  under 
the  authority  of  a  royal  commission,  and 
fourteen  reports  were  presented  to  the 
House,  all  of  which  were  entitled  to  re- 
spect; but  the  last  of  which,  the  fourteenth, 
he  considered  the  most  important  and 
valuable  document  ever  prepared  upon 
this  subject,  though  as  yet  it  had  unfor- 
tunately led  to  no  practical  results  what- 
ever. It  was  true,  that  an  act  was  passed 
in  1818,  establishing  a  board  of  education; 
but,  with  -what  effect  that  bo<ly  acted 
could  best  be  estimated  bv  a  reference  to 
their  annual  reports  and  to  the  late  statement 
respecting  the  Middleton  school.  So  the 
matter  rested  till  1824*,  when  his  right 
hoTik  friend  (sir  J.  Newport)  submitted  a 
motion  for  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee on  the  subject.  He  regretted  very 
much  the  wav  in  which  that  motion  had 
been  met,  and  the  substitution  of  the  pre- 
sent commission.  He  originally  thought, 
and  was  now  from  experienae  convinced, 
that  the  committee  would  have  been  the 
safest,  the  most  authoritative,  and  the 
moat  efficient  instrument,  that  could  have 
been  eniployed.  That  committee  would 
probably  have  looked  less  to  the  past  than 
to  the  future,  and  would  have  bounded 
its  inquiries  to  the  practical  question  of 
what  system  would  deserve  the  support 
of  parliament.  The  government  had, 
however,  preferred  the  appointment  of  com- 
missioners, and  his  right  hon.  friend  had 
abandoned  his  original  views  for  the  sake 
of  insuring  unanimity.  The  report  of 
their  commissioners  was  now  before  the 
public  and  the  House,  and  yet  the 
estimates,  which  were  proposed  to  be  voted 
that  niffht,  in  place  of  adopting  any  one 
principle  laid  down  in  that  report,  was  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  recommendations 
of  thecommissioners.  The  estimates  threw 
the  report  and  the  commissioners  over- 
board; and,if  adopted  in  their  present  form, 
rendered  the  whole  inquiry  a  fiarce  and  a 
delusion.  Practically,  indeed,  the  inquiry 
^as  worse  than  a  farce,  if  it  did  not  lead 
to  practical  resuhsi  as  it  only  created 
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hope  and  produced  agitation,  which  the 
votes  of  the  night  were  ill  calculated  to 
satisfy  or  to  allay.    It  was   those    votes 
which  actually  forced  on  the  discuaaion, 
and  which  made  it  his  dtity  to  submit 
the  present  motion ;  and  he  called  apbn 
the  chairman  of  that  commis&ion  (Mr. 
Frankland  Lewis)  either  to  defend  tiiose 
votes,  if  justifiable,  by  his  report,  «r  to 
oppose  them  if  they  were  not  so  to  ^ 
justified.    The  first  vote  which  they  Wert 
called  upon  to  make  was  one  to  the  As«r 
sociation    for    Discountenancing    Tiee. 
This  was  a  charitable  society  reported 
upon  by  the  commissioners;  ithadalreadj 
received  grants  of  pubh'c  money  to  the 
extent  of  77,975/.  and  it  was  proposed 
this  year  to  add  nearly  2,000/.  to  the  for« 
mer  vote.    He  asked  the  hon.  member 
whether  this  was  in  accordance  with  the 
report  or  in  opposition  to  it?    But,  in- 
dependently  of  the  report,  he  objected  to- 
the  grant.     The  schools  which  he  felt  it 
to  be  the  duty  of  parliament  to  encouragle 
were  schools  for  all ;  whilst  the  schools  of 
this  society  were  of  a  character  exclusive 
and  objectionable.     They  contained  9578 
Protestants,  and  only  6844  Catholics ;  the 
masters  must  necessarily  be  of  the  es- 
tablished church  ;  the  whole  control  Was 
vested  in  the  minister  of  the  pariah ;  they 
were,  in  fact,  a  substitution  for  the  schooli^ 
which   the  incumbents  ought,    under  li 
better    system,   themselves  to   provide; 
and  the  central  institution  was  managed  in 
some  particulars  so  carelessly,  that  the 
bounty  of  government  was  absorbed  fa 
uselesss  and  extravagant  profits.    Would 
the  House  believe  that,  out  of  the  annual 
vote  of  7,000/.  1,900/.  had  been  expended 
in  the  profits  of  a  favoured  bookseller? 
Was  it  for  this  that  the  public  money 
should  be  given?      Another  most    im* 
proper  use  of  the  public  money  made  bv 
this  society  was  the  expenditure  of  2,500s. 
in    catechetical     premiums.      Was    the 
House  to  be  told  that  the  interests  of  the 
Irish  church  required  so  absurd  and  ri« 
diculous  an  assistance  from  the  public? 
If  requisite  to  make  these  grants,  had  not 
the  church  sufficient  wealth  or  seal  to 
supply  them?    The  report  stated,  thst 
these  schools  were  **  too  few  in  numl'ery 
and  too  Protestant  in  character,  to  become 
generally  available  for  the  education  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  children  ;**  and  theh* 
observations  concluded  with  the  following 
important    words  :      "  The    respectable 
schools  under  the  care  of^the  Associatioki 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  inspire  the 
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Roman  Catholics  or  Presbjtefians  w\i\\ 
confidence,  being  under  the  imiiiediate 
siiperinteodence  of  th^  clergy  of  the  es- 
tablished church,  the  doctrines  of  which 
have  been  always  consistently  and  avow- 
edly taught  to  all  who  would  consent  to 
hear  them.  The  education  of  children  of 
other  persuasions  is  so  entirely  accidental 
and  secondary  that  Dissenters  and  Catho- 
lics view  this  class  of  schools  with  some 
degree  of  distrust/'— -On  all  these  grounds 
he  resisted  the  vote  as  improper,  and  as 
being  inconsistent  with  general  principles 
i— as  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  re- 
port he  also  resisted  it.  The  next,  and  a 
still  more  important  question  arose  re- 
specting the  grant  to  the  society  for  the 
I^ducation  of  the  Poor,  commonly  called  the 
Kildarc'Street  Society.  It  must  be  admit- 
ted that  the  formation  of  this  society  was 
the  firstapproach  made  towards  sound  prin« 
ciples,  ana  a  system  of  education  generally 
available.  But  it  was  objectionable, 
nevertheless,  on  many  grounds.  So  far 
from  being  approved  of  by  the  report,  its 
ultimate  extinction  was  contemplated; 
and  it  was  proposed  that  the  existing 
schools  of  this  society  should  be  eventu- 
ally absorbed  in  others  of  a  more  com- 
prehensive and  liberal  character.  Yet,  we 
were  now  called  upon,  not  only  to  con- 
tinue former  grants,  but  to  extend  a 
notoriously  defective  system.  The  so- 
ciety had  already  received  above  1 10,000/. 
of  public  money,  and  the  former  grant  of 
22,000/.  it  was  now  proposed  to  augment 
to  30,000/.  Was  this  according  to  the 
recommendation  of  the  report  ?  Was  it 
not,  on  the  contrary,  in  direct  opposition 
to  it  ?  But  other  grounds  of  objection 
arose.  The  society  sujzgested  that  it 
adopted  the  principle  of  the  fourteenth 
report.  It  did  no  such  thing.  The  four- 
teenth report  only  suggested  the  reading 
of  such  extracts  of  the  Scriptures  as 
should  not  give  offence  to  either  party. 
The  Kildare-street  Society  forced  the  read- 
ing of  the  testament  as  a  sine  qua  non  in 
its  schools.  The  society  had  claimed 
credit  for  100,000  scholars.  Upon  the 
official  returns  no  more  than  52,000  ap- 
peared to  have  been  in  attendance.  If 
4uch  a  correction  between  the  statement 
and  the  ascertained  fact  occurred  to  any 
other  department,  would  the  House  con- 
tinue former  grants:  still  less  would  it  aue- 
ment  tbpm  ?  The  society  stated,  that  lU 
schools  were  eaually  available  to  Protes- 
tants and  Catnolics.  In  that  case,  the 
scholars  might  be  expected  to  be  in  pro- 
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portion  to  the  population,  five  to  one; 
but  no  such  thing  was  the  fact :  out  of 
52,000  scholars  but  26,000  were  Catholics, 
The  society  stated,  that  <<its  system  is 
that  which  is  best  suited  to  the  Irish  peo- 
ple" The  report  diametrically  contra- 
dicted this  opinion,  by  suggesting  another 
system — a  more  liberal  one. — ^With  these 
facts  before  the  House,  how  was  it  possi- 
b  e  for  the  government  to  be  so  ill-advised 
as  to  propose  those  grants,  and  would  it 
ble  possible  for  parliament  to  acquiesce  in 
them,  as  proposed  ? — But,  before  he  quit- 
ted this  subject,  it  was  necessary  for  nim 
to  explain  toe  points  in  which  he  felt  the 
Kildare-street  Society  to  be  defective;  and» 
before  he  entered  into  the  argument,  he 
would  advert  to  a  few  general  principles. 
He  denied  that  thesejeducation  votes  were 
votes  of  charity  or  benevolence.  He 
held  that  it  was  the  civil  duty  of  the 
state  to  provide  the  means  of  instruc- 
tion for  all  classess  of  its  subjects,  not 
so  much  for  their  sakes  as  for  its  own. 
If  this  was  admitted,  it  was  injudici- 
ous indeed  to  clog  the  performance  of 
this  duty  with  any  condition  that  misht 
impede  or  counteract  its  application.  £it» 
if  these  conditions  were  unjust,  the  act 
became  as  wicked  as  it  was  ever  impolitic. 
Now,  be  considered  any  condition,  inter- 
fering with  the  conscientious  religious 
principles  of  the  people  to  be  of  this 
character.  A  compulsory  Scripture-read- 
ing, inconmtent  with  the  discipline  of  the 
Catholic  churchj  was  the  condition  im- 
posed by  this  education  society.  As 
such  it  was  unjust,  and  it  counteracted  ita 
own  object.  He  begged  here  not  to  be 
misunderstood :  be  professed  himself,  as  a 
Protestant,  as  sincere  a  friend  to  Scripture- 
reading  as  any  of  the  patrons  of  these 
schools,  or  as  any  of  the  reverend 
associators  who  headed  their  circulars 
with  the  misapplied  inscription  of  **  In 
nomine  Dei  cui  sit  honos.'*  But  he  had 
not  on  that  account  the  least  right  to 
force  his  principles  upon  others*  and  it 
was  in  these  respects  he  considered  the 
societies  to  have  erred.  It  was  indecent 
and  unworthy  of  the  sacred  question  at 
issue  to  hold  the  public  purse  in  one 
hand,  and  the  Bible  in  the  other,  and  to 
refuse  to  ghre  public  aid  to  any  who  did 
not  sacri&e  their  notions  of  right  and 
wrong.  It  created  a  prejudice  against 
the  Holy  Scriptures  themselves,  and 
introduced  jealousy  and  hatred  on  a 
subject  which  ought  only  to  lead  to 
forbearance^  love,  and  charity.     But  a 
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great  clamour  had  been  excited  against 
the  Catholic  priestSy  for  opposing  these 
Bible  schools,  as  they  were  called.  He 
could  prove  that  on  high  ecclesiastical 
authority  in  our  own  church  they  were 
right  in  doing  so.  He  referred  to  the 
evidence  of  the  archbishop  of  Dublin,  not 
to  be  undervalued  by  the  hon.  gentlemen 
opposite.  The  following  were  extracts 
from  that  prelate's  examination  in  the 
committee  of  1825 :— • 

**  I  understand  that  the  Catholics  have 
with(\|rawn  children  sometimes  from  the 
schools. — Has  not  the  objection  generally 
been,  that  by  the  introduction  of  the 
Scriptures  into  those  schools,  the  Catho- 
licity of  the  children  might  have  been 
endangered  ?   Certainly. — Does  not  your 
grace  conceive  that  the  individuals  of  any 
church  are  not  only  authorised,  but  bound 
to  object  to  any  system  which  strikes  at 
the  root  of  their  religion  ?     Certainly. — 
Does  not  your  grace  think  the  exclusion 
of  private  judgment  is  to  the  full  as  much 
an  article  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  as 
transubstantiation  ?     I    do. — Does  your 
grace  consider  it  possible  that  the  Scrip- 
tures, without  note  and  comment,  can  be 
received  by  individuals  in  schools,  without 
admitting  the  right  of  private  judgment  ? 
I  think  it  certainly  implies  that.— Do  you 
not  conceive  that  the  distribution  of  the 
Scriptures  has  a  tendency  in  Ireland  to 
increase  the  number  of  Protestants?  Cer- 
tainly.—Do  you  conceive  that  it  has  had 
that  operation  ?     I  rather  think  it  must 
liave  had  that  operation. — Conceding  the 
sincerity  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Ecclesi- 
astics in  their  belief  in  the  doctrines  of 
their  church,  does  not  your  grace  con- 
ceive they  are  bound  in  duty  to  oppose 
any  system  that  tends  to  undermine  their 
church  ?     Undoubtedly." 

The  Catholics,  therefore,  had  done  no 
more  than  what  one  of  the  most  orthodox 
of  our  church  had  stated  to  be  their  duty. 
But  let  not  gentlemen  on  this  account 
argue  that  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
were  adverse  to  the  reading  of  the  Scrip- 
tures by  adults.  He  believed  that  great 
efforts  at  conciliation  were  made  even 
respecting  schools ;  and  he  believed  also 
that  more  had  been  done  for  the  circula- 
tion and  reading  of  the  Scriptures  amonsst 
adults  by  the  Catholic  Church,  out  of  its 
poverty,  than  by  the  Establishment,  out 
of  its  wealth.  To  prove  these  two  propo- 
sitions, he  would  refer  to  the  followme 
statement  in  the  Report  on  the  table,  and 
to  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Doyle  :— 
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<<  Dr.  Murray  proposed  that  the  Holj 
Scriptures  should  be  read  only  when  the 
Roman  Catholic  children  were  taken  apart 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  religious  in* 
struction,  and  he  said  thexe  could  be  no 
possible  objection  then  to  reading  the 
gospels  of  the  week ;  no  objection  to  a 
harmony  of  the  gospel  being  used  in  the 
general  education  the  children  shoiM  re* 
ceive  in  common." 

**  Dr.  Doyle. — Our  objection  applies  to 
the  authorised  version.  That  we  have  no 
aversion  to  the  reading  of  the  Bible  bj 
the  laity,  is  best  proved  by  the  many 
editions  of  the  Book,  under  our  express 
sanction,  and  to  which  is  prefixed  the 
Rescript  of  Pius  VI.  to  Martini,  in  order 
to  show  that  we,  and  the  Head  of  our 
Church  with  us,  exhort  the  faithful  to 
read  the  Word  of  God.  In  addition  to 
three  editions  by  Coyne,  one  by  Cross^ 
and  two  by  O'Reilly,  we  have  procured  a 
stereotype  edition,  of  low  price,  to  circu- 
late among  all.  There  is  nothing  said 
of  us,  more  opposed  to  truth,  than  that 
we  are  averse  to  the  circulation  of  the 
Word  of  God." 

What  were  the  opinions  of  the  commis- 
sioners ?  They  state  that  "  None  of  the 
existing  establishments,  whilst  they  con* 
tinue  to  act  upon  their  present  rules,  can 
provide  such  a  system  of  education  as 
shall  be  cordially  adopted  and  generallj 
supported." 

In  another  part  they  add,  "  The  object 
of  general  education  has  not  hitherto  been 
accomplished  by  any  one  of  the  institu- 
tions  which  have  been  supported  at  the  pub- 
lic expense  in  Ireland.  We  are  of  opinion, 
that  any  society  consisting  of  a  large  and 
fluctuating  bodv  of  subscribers,  who  are 
bound  by  no  other  rules  than  those  they 
impose  upon  themselves,  cannot  perma- 
nently be  the  most  proper  instrument  for 
controlling  and  directing  a  system  of 
general  education,  maintained  principally 
by  the  public  money,  in  a  country  which, 
unfortunately,  abounds  in  distrust  and 
jealousy,  ou  account  of  religious  opinions.'* 
If  he  was  right  in  his  foregoing  state- 
ments and  principles,  we  were  now,  under 
colour  of  supporting  education  generally, 
supporting  that  education  only  to  which 
the  Catholics  entertain  a  religious  objeC'^ 
tion,  and  which  the  commissioneri'  report 
admits  to  be  a  well-founded  objection ;  for 
they  observe  that  **  From  our  examina- 
tions and  general  communications  with  all 
orders  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  we 
collect  that  the  use  of  the  Testament, 
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without  note  or  comment  as  a  school- 
book,  or  the  reading  of  it  by  children, 
save  under  the  direction  of  their  [>a8tor8, 
or  persons  approved  of  by  them,  is  con- 
sidered contrary  (o  the  discipline  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church.'* 

In  making  these  observations,  he  would 
by  no  means  suggest  a  separate  system  of 
education  for  Catholic  and   Protestant: 
on  the  contrary,  he  deprecated  it.    An 
united  system,  in  which  both  might  con- 
scientiously join,  was  not  only  the  best 
and  safest,  but  the  only  good  and  secure 
course  that  could  be  pursued.    In  this 
he  was  opposed  by  the  zealots  on  both 
sides,  but  truth  would  ultimately  prevail, 
and  the  zealots  be  forgotten.    If  sepa- 
rated, our  jestablishments  mi^ht,  perhaps, 
be  more  essentially  Catholic   and  more 
essentially  Protestant,  but  he  was  con- 
vinced they  would  be  less  christian,  and 
that  the  common   ties  and   sympathies, 
without  which  life  was  valueless,  would 
be  broken   in   this   unnatural  estrange- 
ment.     As  his  opinion  on  this  subject 
was  opposed  to  high  authority,  he  would 
give  his  opponents  the  benefit  of  a  wit- 
ness in  their  favour,  who  stated—^*  If  the 
two  religions  could  manage  so'astoafibrd 
religious  instruction  separately,  it  would 
answer  all  purposes  best;   and,  amongst 
other    advantages,    it  would  tend  very  { 
much  to  charity.     To   comprehend   the 
children  in   one  scheme  of  general  in- 
struction,   is    a   contrivance  above   my 
comprehension.    In  my  own  line,  I  see 
my  way ;  out  of  that  line,  I  am  unwilling 
to  venture  on  any  experiments." 

Now,  in  reply,  he  would  beg  the  House 
to  listen  to  the  argument  stated  on  the 
other  side,  much  more  ably  than  it  would 
be  by  any  words  of  his,  but  in  every  sen- 
timent of  which  he  concurred : — **  I  am 
averse  to  any  plan  that  would  give  rise 
to  a  separate  system  of  education,  because 
I  am  convinced  that  nothing  would  tend 
so  powerfully  ( with  the  exception  of  our 
own  great  and  important  question)  to 
effect  a  union  of  all  classes,  as  the  earl^ 
association  of  children  of  different  reli- 
gions.    It  has  been  said  by  some   per- 
sons ;  where  is  the  use  of  uniting  in  child- 
hood with  those  whom  the  law  separates 
in  after  life  ?    But  I  ask,  are  we  to  form 
institutions  for  this  country  in  contempla- 
tion of  those  laws  being  perpetual  ?  are 
we,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  to  support  the 
spirit  of  those  laws,  by  widening  still 
farther  the  breach  ?    I  should  think  that 
Ihe  argument  lies  the  other  way,  and  that 
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in  proportion  as  the  law  divides  and  sepa- 
rates, we  should  join,  and  unite,  and  prove 
at  least  that  we  are  not  accessary  to  the 
evil  policy  of  the  legislature.  Perhaps 
much  of  the  prejudice  that  now  exists 
may  be  traced  to  the  want  of  that  early 
association  which  this  plan  contemplates, 
and  which,  at  a  time  when  the  mind  is  . 
most  alive  to  every  impression,  would,  tend  . 
to  soften  down  asperities,  and  do  away 
with  the  bad  feeling  which  now  exists.'^ 

Would  the  House  believe  it,  that  the 
witness  who  recommended  separation  as 
the  means  of  producing  charity,  was  a 
Protestant  prelate ;  and  that  the  advocate 
of  the  more  generous  and  liberal  principle, 
was  a  young  and  eloquent  orator,  Mr. 
bellew,  who,  at  the  Catholic  Association, 
pronounced  the  words  I  have  read,  and 
which  do  him  such  immortal  honour  !    It 
had  clearly  been  shown,  that  to  impute 
to   the   Catholics  an  opposition  to  the 
light  of  the  Scripture,  was  inconsistent 
with  the  fact.    A  still  more  vile  and  atro- 
cious   calumny    had    been    propa^ted 
against  them,  that  they  were  enemies  to 
education.     The  returns  on   the    table 
contradicted   this    detestable   falsehood; 
for  such  was  the  anxiety  of  Catholics  for  . 
education,  that  out  of  408,065  children 
of  their  persuasion  educated  in  Ireland, 
377,007  were  educated  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, without  public  aid ;  whilst,  out  of 
93,429  children  of  the  established  church, 
26,025  were  educated  by  grants  from  this 
House.  Of  69,186  children  in  the  schools 
supported  by  the  public,  31,058  only  were 
Catholics — less  than  one  hidf :  results  for 
which  the   House  and  the  public  were 
entirely  unprepared.    The  hon.  member 
concluded  by  moving,  by  way  of  amend- 
ment, **  That  this  House  concurs  in  the 
opinion   expressed   unanimously  by  the 
Commissioners  of  education,   appointed 
in  1826,  in  their  fourteenth  Report,  signed 
by  the  late  archbishops  of  Armagh  and 
Cfashel,  the  bishop  of  Killsla,  the  provost 
of  Trinity  College,  now  bishop  of  Ferns, 
and  others,  ^  that  no  general  plan  of  edu- 
cation   in  Ireland,    however  wisely  and 
unexceptionably  contrived  in  other  re- 
spects, can  be  carried  into  effectual  execu- 
tion, unless  ft  be  explicitly  avowed,  and 
clearly  understood  as  its  leading  princi- 
ple, that  no  attempt  shall  be  made  to 
influence  or  disturb  the  peculiar  religious 
tenets  of  any  sect  or  description  of  Cnrist- 
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Mr.  Goulburn  said,  that  in  the  obser- 
vations which  he  felt  himself  called  upon 
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to  make  in  answer  to  the  hon.  members 
he  should  take  care  that  nothing  which 
fell  from  him  should  have  a  tendency  to 
excite  any  angry  feelings,  or  disturb  the 
peace  of  the  sister  country.    He  should 
Dpt,   therefore,  follow  the  hon.  member 
through  the  various  topics  upon  which  he 
had  touched  in  the  course  of  his  speech, 
but  would  confine  himself  to  that  which 
was,  in  his  view,  the  main  question  at 
issue ;  namely,  had  the  government  done 
its  duty  with  respect  to  the  proposed 
mode  of  establishing  schools  in  Ireland  ? 
In  order  to  establish  the  fact,  that  govern- 
ment had  so  done  its  duty  upon  this  sub- 
ject, the  right  hon.  gentleman  went  back 
to  the  report  of  1806,  and  from   that, 
through  the  subsequent  ones,  in  order  to 
show  that  the  system  of  education  was 
carried  on  upon  the  most  liberal  princi- 
ples, and  without  any  attempt  to  inter- 
fere with  the  religious  opinions  of  any 
sect  or  class  of  Christians.    The  four- 
teenth report,  in  particular,  recommended 
that  the  system  of  education  should  be 
extended  to  children  of  all  classes  of  the^ 
community  indiscriminately ;   but  it  re- 
commended that  there  should  be  religious 
as  well  as  literary  instruction  given  to  all. 
The  commissioners,  by  the  course  they 
pursued,    had    prevented    the    Kildare- 
Btreet  Society  from  incurring  the  charge 
of  being  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  prose- 
lytism.     Taking  the  recommendations  of 
that  report  into  view»  it  had  appeared  to 
the  lord  lieutenant  to  be  his  duty  to  give 
every  facility  to  this  object,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  not  to  abandon  at  once  the 
schools    already    established;    and    this 
course  had  the  express  sanction  and  ap- 
probation of  the  commissioners,  who  were 
of  opinion,  that  the  grants  ought  not  to 
be  withheld  from  the   existing  schools 
until  others  had  been  formed  to  supersede 
them.    With  regard  to  the  appointment 
of  commissioners  of  education,  all  must 
be  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
individuals  who  were  competent  to  a  duty 
BO  peculiar;  and  the  lordf  lieutenant  had 
applied  to  him  ( Mr.  Goulburn )  to  make 
a  selection  of  persons  who  were  capable 
of  Buperintendmg  education.    If,  there- 
fore, ne  had  not  named  the  persons  who 
were  actually  appointedi  and  who  had 
shown  themselves  so  fit  to  discharge  their 
duties,  it  might  indeed  have  been  a  matter 
of  complaint  that  he  had  chosen  those 
who  were   incompetent*    The  commis- 
uoners  4etermined  to  carry  the  plan  re- 
commended ip  their  report  into  effect^  in 
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order  to  try  the  experiment  whether  that 
plan  was  or  was  not  best  adapted  to  the 
education  of  the  people  of  Ireland.'    In 
accomplishing  this  detign,  they  had  been 
most  sedulously  occupied,  and  they.  lA 
the  first  instance^  had  endeavoured  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  the  system.     If  objec- 
tions were  made  to  the  delay  that  liad 
occurred,   he  could  only  replv,  Uiat  it 
would  have  been  much  greater  if  the  task 
had  been  intrusted  to  less  able  hands. 
The  question  was,  how  ought  educatioii 
to  be  conducted  in  Ireland  ?    The  Irish 
government  said,  *<  Give  assistance  to  die 
schools    that    exist     until    better    are 
established;"  while  the  hon.  gentleman 
said,  or  at  least  his  motion  was   tanta- 
mount to  it,  <<  Destroy  the  schools  that 
exist,  and  then  try  the  experiment  upon 
a  new  system."    No  man  could  doubt 
that  the  course  pursued  by  the  Irish  go- 
vernment was  best  calculated  to  accom- 
plish the  object.    The  ri^ht  hon.  gentle- 
man then  noticed  cursorily  the  proceed* 
ings  on  the  vote  of  22,000/.  of  last  year, 
which  had  been  found  insufficient;   the 
further  sum    required  having   been    ad* 
vanced    to    the    Kildare-street    Society* 
The    resolution    for    the    present   year 
amounted  to  no  more   than  the  actual 
expenditure  of  the  last,  and  it  was  inde- 
pendent of  the  sum  to  be  required  for 
the  new  schools.     For  these,  5,000/.  were 
to  be  voted  co  the  lord  lieutenant,  to  be 
applied,  if  he  considered  the  experiment 
worthy   of  encouragement  and  support* 
Whatever  might  be  the  feelings  of  indi- 
viduals respecting  the  Kildare-street  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  principles  by  which  if 
was  governed,  he  could  not  bring  himself 
to  believe  that  the  House  would  be  dis- 
posed to  adopt  an  amendment,  stigmatis- 
ing the  conauct  of  those  who  were  in- 
trusted   with   the   management  of  that 
institution,  and  authorizing  an  opinion^ 
that,  having  departed  from  their  original 
design,  measures  ought  to  be  taken  for 
the  suppression  of  a  system  that  had  con- 
ferred important  benefits  upon  Irelandt 
and  had  been  effective,  at  least  to  a  cer- 
tain degree.    Avoiding  all  acrimony   of 
reply,  and  relying  only  upon  facts  within 
the  knowledge  of  all,  he  only  asked  cho 
House  to  compare  the  state  of  educa- 
tion in  Ireland,  at  the  present  moment, 
with  what  it  had  been   formerly.    The 
services  which  the  society  had  rendered 
were    not  to  be  estimated    merely    by 
the   numbers    it  had  caused  to   be  in- 
structed, but  by  the  evils  it  had  caused 
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to  be  avoided.  If  only  52,000  children 
had  been  educated,  the  example  thu8  set 
was  of  the  utmost  value.  He  felt  fully 
warranted  in  sayingt  that  however  short 
the  Kildare-street  Society  mieht  fall  of 
perfection,  it  «ras  entitled  to  the  thanka 
of  the  country  for  the  good  it  had 
achieved.  In  proposing  the  grant  this 
year  he  was  devoid  of  all  personal  feeling 
on  the  suhjecti  and  did  it  from  a  convic- 
tion that  tne  societv  was  gaininp^  ground, 
nocwithstahding  all  the  hostility  with 
which  it  had  been  opposed.  He  trusted 
the  House  would  second  the  object  by 
acquiescing  in  the  motion;  and  he  was 
satisfied  that  it  would  do  so,  unless  it  was 
prepared  to  say  that  the  existing  system 
of  education  ought  to  be  destroyed  at 
once,  for  the  sake  of  risking  an  experi- 
ment. 

Mr.  FranUand  Lews  defended  the  con- 
duct of  the  commissioners,  as  well  as  of 
the  Kildare-street  Society.  Mistakes  had 
been  made  as  to  the  number  of  children 
under  the  superintendance  of  the  Kildare- 
atreet  Society;  because  one  party  had 
taken  the  number  actually  attending  the 
acfiools,  while  others  had  referred  to  the 
number  upon  the  roll  of  the  establish- 
ment. ^  The  Kildare-street  Society  had 
made  its  report  founded  upon  the  latter  ; 
and  he  was  convinced  that  no  intentional 
misrepresentation  was  intended.  What- 
ever might  be  the  result  of  this  question, 
he  hoped  the  vote  would  not  he  withheld 
from  any  disparagement  of  the  individual 
members  of  the  institution.  They  were 
men  of  the  highest  probity,  and  of  the 
utmost  seal  in  carrying  the  beneficial  ob- 
jects they  had  in  view  into  execution. 
The  only  proper  principle,  in  his  concep- 
tion, upon  which  they  all  could  vote  for 
this  grant  was  this :  **  Do  not  destroy  that 
whi<£  is  in  actual  operation,  before  you 
have  provided  another  to  supply  its  place." 
He  did  not  thereupon  say  that  they  ought 
to  confine  th^r  view  to  the  present  sys- 
tem. The  only  principle  upon  which  ne, 
and  those  who  agreed  with  him,  supported 
the  system,  was  merely  to  keep  it  in  ope- 
ration, but  not  to  extend  it ;  and  that  was 
the  only  one  upon  which  it  was  necessary 
to  vote  at  present.  The  vast  importance 
of  spreading  education  generally  over  Ire- 
land was  unquestionable;  and  nothing 
could  be  of  more  importance  than  that 
the  education  should  be  such  as  to  eradi- 
cate the  seeds  of  jealousy  and  dislike  to 
each  other,  which  too  generally  prevailed 
in  the  minds  of  the  Irish  Protestant  and 
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Catholic  children.  He  cared  not  what 
their  understandings  might  be.  He  had 
seen  enough  to  convince  him  that  it  was 
necessary  to  attend  to  the  cultivation  of 
their  minds  in  this  respect,  before  they 
could  dispel  those  difierences,  and  that 
want  of  cordiality  which  they  imbibed  at 
school,  and  which  adhered  to  them 
throughout  life.  If  that  object  could 
ever  1^  obtained,  it  must  be  by  promot- 
ing union  among  the  Irish  Protestanta 
and  Catholics  on  points  in  which  thejr 
agreed,  and  giving  them  separate  instruc- 
tion in  points  in  which  they  differed. 
The  circumstances  under  which  the 
Catholic  children  were  brought  into  a 
school,  was,  that  the  Scriptures  should 
be  read  without  note  or  comment. 
They  came  there  conscious  of  having 
deceived  their  priests,  who  had  forbidden 
them  to  go;  and  induced  to  attend  by 
the  apprehension  of  injury  from  another 
quarter,  or  the  hopes  of  reward.  He  did 
not  say  that  this  was  general,  but  he  had 
seen  it  prevail  in  many  instances,  and 
doubted  whether  the  mischief  produced 
by  such  a  mode  of  education  was  not 
greater  than  if  they  had  been  left  unedih- 
cated.  He  admitted  that  tKcre  ou^ht  to 
be  no  school  established  without  religioun 
instruction.  That  was  a  principle  which 
ought  never  to  be  lost  sight  of.  But  when 
they  saw  Protestant  versions  of  the  New 
Testament  in  the  hands  of  Roman  Catho- 
lic children,  who  were  told  by  their  priests 
and  their  parents  that  it  was  dangerous  to 
look  at  them,  as  they  were  subversive  of 
their  church,  could  they  call  that  reli- 
gious instruction  ?  This  was  not  religioua 
instruction :  it  had  no  other  effect  than 
that  of  producing  in  their  minds  an  impres- 
sion that  the  New  Testament  contained 
something  insidious  towards  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  and  as  such  they  shrunk 
from  it.  While  he  was  ready  to  acknow- 
ledge the  laudable  exertions  of  the  Kil- 
dare-street Society,  he  was  perfectly  per- 
suaded, that  if  they  abided  by  the  three 
rules  laid  down  for  their  guidance,  they 
could  not  render  their  labours  so  bene- 
ficial as  they  might  otherwise  prove.  One 
of  therulesto  which  he  had  alluded,  enjoined 
that  every  schoolmaster  should  be  of  the 
established  church,  and  that  the  cate- 
chism should  be  taught  in  the  school 
over  which  he  presided.  Now,  whether 
these  rules  were  carried  strictly  into  exe- 
cution he  could  not  say,  but  they  were 
clearly  incompatible  with  the  principles 
of  the   Roman  Catholic  religion.     The 
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children  were  directed  to  read  the  Holy 
Scriptures  without  note  or  commeDt; 
which  was  also  contrary  to  the  principles 
of  that  persuasion.  So  long  as  this  was 
insisted  upon,  the  system  of  education 
would  be  never  cordially  acceded  to  by  the 
Roman  Catholics.  Dr.  Murray,  a  Roman 
Catholic  bishop,  had  assured  the  commis- 
sioners, that  he  would  have  no  objection 
to  the  Testament  being  placed  in  the 
hands  of  such  as  were  capable  of  under- 
standing it.  Was  it  not  then  probable 
that  its  perusal  would  operate  more  bene- 
ficially, under  this  limitation,  than  when 
introduced  into  the  hands  of  children,  as 
it  were,  by  stealth  ?  The  system,  which 
he  and  they  who  agreed  with  him  recom- 
mended as  the  only  one  which  could  be 
generally  efficient,  was,  to  instruct  Catho- 
lics and  Protestants  together  in  those  mat- 
ters in  which  they  all  agreed,  and  separately 
in  the  religion  wlrich  each  professed. 
This  was  the  only  plan  that  offered  any 
chance  of  producing  a  beneficial  effect, 
and  he  should  hail  it  as  a  great  good  if  he 
once  saw  it  adopted.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  schools  ought  to  be  conducted  upon 
the  principle  of  rigidly  excluding  all  books 
which  tended  to  bring  hatred  or  contempt 
on  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  or  the  te- 
nets of  any  sect  of  Christians.  Books  of 
that  description  could  not  fail  to  engender 
and  foster  that  early  hatred  and  dissention, 
which  it  was  so  desirable  to  eradicate. 
He  might  be  allowed  to  say,  that  the 
withdrawing  of  such  books  from  their 
schools  would  be  a  benefit  of  the  highest 
description.  There  were  'multitudes  who 
wished  to  keep  alive  that  soreness  which 
was  too  apt  to  arise  between  Protestant 
and  Catholic,  and  who  were  desirous  that 
the  Catholics  should  herd  together  in  order 
to  keep  it  alive.  Deprive  these  persons 
of  such  pretexts,  as  far  as  it  could  be 
done,  by  the  careful  exclusion  of  that 
class  of  books,  and  great  good  would  be 
the  result.  Formerly,  in  the  Irish  schools, 
there  was  no  rule  or  regulation  as  to  books. 
Every  one  brought  what  books  he  pleased ; 
and  it  was  not  surprising  that  many  of 
them  should  have  been  of  an  improper 
description.  The  Kildare-street  Society 
had  done  great  good  by  withdrawing  these 
books,  and  substituting  proper  books  of 
instruction  in  their  place.  In  this  respect, 
the  exertions  of  that  society  had  been 
most  meritorious.  But  their  system  was 
not  calculated  to  answer  the  great  ends 
of  general  education  in  Ireland.  There 
were  two  important  classes  of  schools  in 
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Ireland,   Protestant  and  Catholic;   wift 
good  accommodations  and  few  attendants 
in  the  one,  crowds  and  misery  in  the 
other.    But  the  restAt  of  all  that  he  had 
seen    and   heard    was  a   conviction  ta 
his  mind,   that  if  educa^n  was   to  be 
generally  given  at  all,  it  mvhst  be  gifea 
in  the  manner  in  which  those  lo  whoa  it 
was  ofiered  were  willing  to  recaive  it. 
They  must  look  at  something  beyoni  tlie 
present  system ;  but  they  mutt  not  do- 
stroy  that  system  until  they  found  tonie 
thing  better   to  put  in   its  place.    Hi 
looked  to  the  establishment  of  an  exlen 
sive  and  united  system  of  education  ia 
Ireland^    in   which   religious   instrnetioi 
should  be  carefully  and  impartially  dis- 
pensed.   Such  a  system  would  be  of  iiv- 
estimable  benefit ;  but  the  House  neter 
could  succeed  in  effecting  that  object,  if 
it  acceded  to  the  prayer  of  the  petition  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  that  they  might  hm 
grants  of  money  placed  at  their  dispoodi 
for  promoting  the  purposes  of  educatioa 
in  Ireland.    Many  inconveniences  wooU 
arise  by  placing  sums  at  the  disposal  of 
these  irresponsible  bodies.    He  thought 
that,  under  no  circumstances,  should  thej 

Slace  a  sum  of  money  at  the  disposal  of 
Loman  Catholics  for  the  education  ti 
Roman  Catholics.  He  said  it  not  out  of 
any  disrespect  to  the  Roman  Catholics. 
With  respect  to  giving  what  was  called  a 
united  education,  he  did  not  pretend  to 
offer  any  opinion;  but  if  the  House  set 
its  heart  on  such  an  object,  they  would 
not  be  long  in  effecting  it.  There  were 
persons,  he  knew,  who  were  very  oppoasd 
to  such  a  scheiqe  of  education.  NaT» 
one  of  the  Catholic  orators  had  expcessly 
declared  his  hostility  to  any  such  plsn» 
observing  that  it  appeared  to  be  the  ob- 
ject of  the  English  parliament  to  bring 
rrotestants  and  Catholics  together  in  in- 
fancy by  education,  and  in  old  age  by  As 
Burial  bill ;  but  that  during  manhood  they 
should  be  separated  from  each  other.  The 
orator  concluded  by  expressing  his  deter- 
mination to  separate  them  in  infancy,  if  they 
were  not  to  be  equalized  in  the  period  of 
manhood.  However,  he  set  at  nought  aD 
such  declamation.  If  a  resolution  to.tbe 
same  effect  had  even  been  promulgatsd 
by  the  Catholic  hierarchy,  he  would  set  it 
at  nought ;  for  he  was  persuaded  that  tbe 
good  sense  of  the  Catholic  body  would 
overrule  all  such  objections^  and  that  they 
would  readily  receive  the  means  of  educa« 
tion,  provided  there  was  no  substaotial 
objection  against  it. 
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Mr.  Mmtfki  FUsBgirM  faidU  tte  there 
eppeand  lo  be  no  diffBrenoe  in  prittdple 
a»  CO  the  mode  of  bentoiriDg  education  on 
the  people  of  IreUnd;  for  the  deiire  of 
the  govemmeDt  wae,  that  iostrucUon 
should  be  applied  without  interference 
with  the  raiigious  nrindples  of  the  tcho« 
lara :  at  leatt,  sucti  was  the  doctrine  that 
Diffht  inculcated  bj  an  hon.  member,  who 
night  be  considered  the  organ  of  the 
Irish  government  oa  that  subject.  The 
ben.  gentleman  objected  to  committing 
the  education  of  the  Catholic  population 
lo  a  body  exdusively  Catholic ;  yet  the 
TOtes  then  on  the  tame  proposed  aothing 
More  nor  less  than  to  give  it  to  a  body  ex- 
clusively Protestant.  It  appeared  from  the 
report  of  the  commissionersv  that  of  the 
CathoUechildren  now  receiving  instruction 
in  Iralandt  5,000  only  were  educated  at 
schools  supported  by  parliamentary  grants ; 
and  thatS7»000wereeaucated  gratuitously, 
without  any  assistance,  direct,  or  indirecti 
from  theae  funds ;  so  that  education  was 
ai  present  going  against  the  principle 
maintained  by  the  hon.  gentleman, namely, 
tharit  should  not  be  committed  to  the 
maMgement  of  a  body  exclusively  Ca« 
Iholio.  The  only  difference  then  was, 
that  at  present  tlie  superintendence  of  the 
eduoatioo  was  in  the  hands  of  those  over 
whom  no  control  could  be  exercised ;  and 
that  he  (Mr.  Fitsgerald),  and  those  who 
thought  with  him,  were  anxious  that  it 
shoukl  be  placed  under  the  direction  of  a 
responsible  board.  He  was  free  to  admit 
the  hci  stated  by  the  hon.  gentleman 
opposite,  that  books  of  an  improper  nature 
had  crept  into  some  of  the  Irish  schools  ; 
but  this  applied  only  to  those  pauper  semi* 
Muiea  which  were  ready  to  catch  at  what- 
ever  books  came  within  their  reach*  It  was 
Iberafore  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
certain  publications  were  found  scattered 
tbroogh  them,  forming  a  strong  contrast 
lo  those  furnished  by  the  Education 
Society.  He  begged,  notwithstanding 
wiMit  fell  from  the  hon.  gentleman  opposite^ 
to  amore  the  House,  that  he  knew  many 
aohools  supplied  with  the  most  approved 
books,  ia^wUch  several  hundred  children 
weraedueated  under  the  direction  of  their 
priests.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  n^t  to 
aobssituta  another  mode  of  education  for 
that  which  be  had  just  described ;  but 
wdess  it  was  eiicb  as  would  conciliate  the 
Cwtbolic  population,  and  secure  the  co* 
•pension  of  their  priesu,  it  must  ioevi- 
lably  iini,  and  thus  defeat  the  object  of 
those  who  desired  to  have  the  two  sects 
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togatber  al  that  early  period,  when  tbav 
fedings  might  become  so  blended,  that, 
in  the  future  stsges  of  their  existencoi 
they  could  live  in  peace  and  harmony. 
Indeed,  it  must  be  confessed  by  every 
candid  person,  that  for  the  purpose  of 
scholastic  education,  the  Bible  was  not 
necessary.  It  was  not  used  as  a  school- 
book  in  those  seminaries  where  the  mem- 
bers of  that  House  were  educated,  and 
yet  all  must  admit  strong  feelings  of 
religion  prevailed  amongst  them.  The 
Scriptures,  as  a  book  of  instruction,  were 
not  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  scholars 
at  Harrow,  Eton,  or  Westminster;  nor 
was  the  Bible  used  for  such  a  purpose,  if 
he  were  rightly  informed,  during  the 
undergraduate  course  at  Cambridge  or 
Oxfora.  He  was  anxious  that  the  schools 
in  Ireland  should  be  no  longer  what  they 
were  represented  to  be;  namely,  an  arena 
on  which  the  Protestant  and  Catholio 
clergymen  were  contending  for  the  scho- 
lars. The  most  effectual  mode  of  putting 
an  end  to  such  a  practice  would  be  to 
permit  the  children  to  attend  their  re- 
spective places  of  abode  for  religious  in<» 
struction*  He  had  the  most  perfect  per-  • 
suasion,  that,  unless  the  obstacles  now 
opposed  to  the  unrestricted  education  of 
the  Catholics  were  removed,  all  attempts 
to  instruct  them  through  the  medium 
of  Education  Societies  must  fail.  In- 
deed, the  House  appeared  to  be  very 
much  mistaken  as  to  the  decree  in  which 
education  was  wanted  in  Ireland.  So  far 
from  being  in  the  state  of  ignorance 
attributed  to  them,  he  was  convinced  that 
the  peasantry  of  any  dbtrict  in  Ireland 
would  be  found  better  educated  than  the 
inhabitants  of  any  corresponding  portion 
of  the  empire ;  perhaps  he  should  except 
Scotland,  where  the  people  were  all  well 
instructed;  but  his  assertion  was  un- 
questionably true,  as  far  as  regarded 
Euffland.  At  all  events,  he  could  answer 
for  his  own  constituents,  and  was  ready 
to  set  them  against  the  peasantry  of  any 
part  of  England  of  the  same  dimensions 
as  the  county  which  he  had  the  honour  to 
represent.  The  very  poorest  class  of 
persons  in  that  countv  were  not  alone 
capable  of  reading  and  writing,  but  were 
wdl  versed  in  the  higher  attaimpents,  in 
Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Greek  anid  Latin. 
He  did  not  mean  to  challenge  the  mem- 
bers of  that  hon.  House;  although  he  felt 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  learned 
professions,  and,  perhaps,  some  coteries 
of  blue-stockiM  huiies,  the  poor  peasantry 
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of  the  county  Kerrv  were  more  learned 
than  the  majority  of  those  who  composed 
even  the  higher  circles  about  London,— 
It  was  not  an  unusual  thing  to  see  a  poor 
barelegged  boy  running  about  with  a 
Homer,  a  Cicero,  or  a  Horace,  under 
his  arm.  Indeed,  it  was  the  opinion  of 
an  individual,  well  acquainted  with  Ire- 
land, the  father  of  a  noble  marquis 
(Lansdown),  that  the  Irish  peasantry  did 
not  want  a  literary  education ;  that  they 
bad  already  enough  of  that,  if  not  too 
nuch ;  and  that  they  only  stood  in  need 
ef  good  practical  lessons  of  industry. 
Such  a  system  of  instruction  could  never, 
however,  be  established,  as  Ions  as  edu- 
<:ation  was  administered  through  various 
little  knots  of  individuals,  who  were 
anxious  to  pervert  every  grant  of  public 
money  to  what  they  considered  the  useful 
purpose  of  proselytism — a  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding,  in  his  opinion,  calculated  neither 
to  promote  instruction,  nor  extend  the 
benefits  of  the  Reformation.  He  would 
rather  advise  them  to  establish  a  general 
mode  of  education,  to  exclude  religious 
instruction  from  the  schools,  and  to 
let  the  people  read  the  Bible  of  their 
own  accord ;  for  he  was  satisfied  that 
if,  instead  of  attempting  to  enforce 
the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  the  lower 
classes  were  permitted  to  follow  their 
own  inclination,  they  would  provide  them- 
selves with  Bibles.  The  very  fact  of 
their  being  commanded  not  to  look 
into  them  would  then  cease  to  have  any 
efect.  He  was  the  more  inclined  to 
think  so  from  a  knowledge  that  the 
people  of  Ireland  were  essentially 
religious.  They  were  not  disposed 
to  treat  with  levity  or  inattention  any 
thing  connected  with  relieion.  They  had 
always  strong  feelings  of  piety ;  and  he 
was  convinced  that  those  who  were 
anxious  for  the  instruction,  and  perhaps 
the  conversion  of  the  Irish  peasantry, 
were,  by  a  perseverance  in  the  present 
8;|rstero,  marring  the  object  they  had  in 
view. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  he  saw  so 
little  substantial  difference  in  the  sen« 
timents  of  members  who  had  taken  part 
in  the  present  debate,  that  he  was  sorry, 
that  on  what  appeared  to  him  to  be  a 
mere  matter  of  form,  so  much  opposition 
should  be  excited.  All  parties  were 
agreed,  that  no  interference  ought  to  take 
place  with  the  religious  principles  of  the 
scholars.  Two  things,  then,  remained  to 
be  considered;  namelyi  under  what  su- 
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perbtendence  the  education  was  to  be 
carried  on,  and  what  should  be  done  wiih 
the  institutions  now  existing?  For  hie 
own  part,  he  thought  the  best  mode  of 
diffusing  education  was  not  through  any 
local  constituted  institution ;  and  he  inoaa 
perfectly  agreed  in  the  principle  of  Or. 
Murray's  proposition,  that  the  Protestant 
and  Roman  Catholic  children  should  be 
educated  together ;  that  they  should  lesm 
in  common,  but  receive  their  reljigiooi 
instruction  apart,  each  from  his  own 
pastor.  It  appeared  that  Dr.  Murray  did 
not  dissent  from  the  introduction  of  aonie 
general  religious  education,  founded  on 
the  selection  of  some  approved  parts  of 
the  Scripture;  on  some  harmonious  ar^ 
rangement  of  the  gospel,  by  which  the 
grand  truths  of  religion  might  be  com- 
municated,  and  morality  inculcated,  with^ 
out  trenching  on  those  doctrines  upoi^ 
which  the  two  sects  differed.  If  this 
plan  could  be  carried  into  effect,  a  sound 
system  of  education  might  be  established 
in  Ireland;  and  he  trusted  that  no 
difficulties  would  be  thrown  in  the  way 
of  accomplishing  this  most  desirable  work. 
He  understood  that  the  commission  over 
which  his  hon.  friend  (Mr.  F.  Lewis) 
presided,  were  engaged  in  considering^ 
the  best  mode  of  giving  effect  to  such  a 
system.  No  body  of  persons  could  pos- 
sess more  ability  or  information  to  qualify 
them  for  the  important  task  they  had  to 
perform.  The  question  then  before  the 
House  was,  whether,  in  anticipation  of 
the  success  to  which  they  looked  forward, 
they  ought  at  once  to  put  an  end  to  the 
existing  institutions,  which  were  all  th^ 
now  had  to  depend  upon,  and  whico^ 
though  they  might  not  do  all  the  good  pes- 
sible,  certainly  had  done  more  than  could 
have  been  expected.  Perhaps,  in  saying 
that  the  refusal  of  this  vote  would  pot  an 
end  to  these  institutions,  he  was,  jn 
strictness,  going  too  far ;  but  undoubtedly 
the  effect  would  be  to  stigmstise  them,  so 
as  to  take  from  them  the  power  of  doing 
good  for  the  future.  It  was  during  tha 
time  that  he  held  office  as  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  that  the  Kildare-street  association 
was  instituted  to  superintend  the  general 
education  of  the  poor  of  tliat  country* 
As  the  conversion  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
was  quite  out  of  the  question,  it  was  con* 
sidered  desirable  to  improve  them  by 
education ;  and  it  was  hoped  that  a  courao 
of  public  instruction  might  be  framed,  by 
which  all  apprehension  of  proselytism  would 
be  carefully  avoided.    He  was  prepared 
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to  baTe  acted  on  the  recommendadoa  of 
lliefourteenth  Report  of  the  commisrionera 
of  Irish  Education,  and  to  have  placed  it 
under  the  direction  of  seven  or  eight 
officers^  appointed  by  goremment*  But, 
after  repeated  deliberations  with  those 
who  were  poh'ticallj  opposed  to  him,  he 
found  their  dread  of  the  increase  of  the 
patronap;e  of  the  Crown  so  great,  that  he 
was  obhged  to  abandon  his  intention.  In 
the  course  of  the  inquiry,  however,  he 
discovered  tliat  a  society  was  in  exist- 
ence, consisting  of  Protestants,  Roman 
Catholics,  and  Presbyterians,  and  asso- 
ciated for  the  purpose  of  conducting 
the  education  of  the  poor  on  the  very 
principle  that  was  desired.  He  had, 
therefore,  selected  this  society  to  carry 
into  effect  the  recommendations  of 
the  fourteenth  report,  and  he  was 
happy  to  state  that  immense  benefit  had 
keen  conferred  on  the  people  of  Ireland 
by  that  society,  in  the  diffusion  of  books 
of  useful  knowledge.  That  society  also 
gave  instruction,  on  right  principles, 
to  50,000  chOdren,  half  Catholics,  and 
half  Protestants.  Doing  £^od  to  at 
least  this  extent,  would  it  be  wise  to 
paralyse  its  exertions  i  A  great  number 
of  books  of  religious  instruction,  of  the 
most  unexceptionable  nature  had  also 
been  drculated  by  this  society.  In  1818, 
the  number  of  tracts  issued  was  50,000 ; 
in  1820,  123,000;  in  1821,  153,000;  in 
1822,  185,000;  m  1823,  106,000;  in 
1824,  121,000;  and  last  year,  172,816 
tracts  were  published,  and  distributed  at 
the  expense  of  the  society.  All  these 
publications  had  been  approved  by  Dr. 
Doyle,  and  other  Roman  Catholic  prelates. 
All  he  implored  the  House  was,1  not  to 
implj  a  stigma,  which  must  be  done,  by 
passmg  the  resolution  proposed  by  the 
lion,  member  opposite.  An  hon.  mem- 
ber seemed  to  have  expressed  an  opinion, 
tfiat  education  should  be  conducted 
wholly  apart  from  religion.  For  one,  he 
must  say,  he  never  could  consent  to  pa- 
tronise any  system  of  education  of  which 
the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion  did 
not  form  a  part.  He  did  not  wish  to  see 
a  race  of  young  philosophers  spring  up, 
who  derived  their  principles  nova  any 
other  source ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  did 
he  wish  to  see  children  educated  like  the 
inhabitanU  of  that  part  of  the  country  to 
which  the  hon.  member  belonged,  where 
the  young  peasants  of  Kerry  ran  about  in 
rags,  with  a  Cicero  or  a  Virgil  under  their 
arms*     In  hit  opinioD^  thu  was  not  the 


education  which  would  best  fit  thorn  for 
the  usual  purposes  of  life.  He  hoped  the 
hon.  gentleman  would  not  press  his  mo- 
tion ;  for  if  he  did,  he  should  be  under 
the  necessity  of  voting  against  him. 

Mr.  M.  Fitzgerald  said,  he  had  never 
expressed  an  opinion,  that  religion  should 
form  no  part  of  education.  All  he  had 
said  was,  that  cliildren  should  be  educated 
in  religious  opinions  by  the  respective 
teachers  of  the  religions  to  which  they 
belonged,  in  places  set  apart  for  the 
purpose. 

Mr.  Peel  said,  that  Dr.  Murray  was 
disposed  to  go  much  further ;  for  he  was 
of  opinion,  that  selections  might  be  made 
from  the  Bible,  on  which  both  creeds 
might  agree. 

Sir  «/.  Newport  said,  that  the  resolution 
before  the  House  simply  went  to  affirm  a 
proposition  contained  m  the  fourteenth 
Report  of  the  commissioners;  namely  that 
no  system  of  education  could  succeed 
which  interfered  with  the  religious  feeU 
ings  of  the  people.  Now  he  could  not 
conceive  how  the  affirming  of  that  resolu- 
tion could  cast  a  slur  on  the  society  of 
Kildare-street.  A  complaint  had  beeii 
made  that  improper  books  were  used  in 
the  schools.  This  only  showed  the 
general  wish  of  the  people  to  acquire 
education.  An  hon.  friend  of  his,  on  visit- 
ing a  school  in  Ireland,  among  other 
singular  school-books,  found  Roderick 
Random  in  the  hands  of  a  boy.  He  im- 
mediately went  to  the  clergyman,  and 
asked  why  such  a  book  was  permitted. 
The  answer  was,  that  the  clergy  were 
poor,  the  parents  were  poor,  and  tne  boys 
brought  whatever  books  they  could  find« 
If  religion  was  to  be  taught  in  the  schools, 
he  could  see  no  objection  to  set  apart  one 
day  in  the  week  for  that  purpose,  and 
have  the  children  instructed  in  separate 
classes.  He  sincerely  hoped,  that  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  would  not  oppose 
his  hon.  friend's  motion;  for  if  it  were 
negatived,  the  consequences  might  be 
most  injurious. 

Mr.  Goulbum  said,  he  could  see  no 
good  that  would  arise  from  affirming  a 
general  proposition  on  which  they  were 
all  agreed ;  and  much  harm  might  oe  done 
out  of  doors  if  the  House  should  divide 
on  a  question  of  this  nature. 

Mr.  Buttertoorth  expressed  his  surprise 
at  the  opinions  delivered  by  an  hon. 
member  below  him.  If  the  Bible  were  a 
bad  book,  it  might  be  well  to  exclude  it; 
bnt  if  it  was  the  work  of  inspiration,  it 
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was  i|||MM8ible  its  eircolttidii  ooold  Be 
kijarioiu,    and  it  was  uDreasonaUe  to 
proscribe  it*     One  of  the  greatest  bar- 
riers to  education  was  the  interference 
of  the  Catholic  priests,  who  neglected  to 
educate   the   children    tbemselves,   and 
withdrew  them  from  schools  devoted  to 
that  purpose.^  This  interference  had  the 
ykotnt  possible  effects.     Indeed,  he  bad 
beiD  credibly  informed,  that  five  hundred 
children  had  been  withdrawn  frmn  schools 
m  one  districti  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
prejudice  raised  against  the  system  b^ 
the  priests.     Besides  that,  he  held  m  his 
liaod  a  number  of  resolutions  agreed  to  br 
the  Society  of  Irish  Schoolmasters,  which 
confirmed  him  in  the  opinion,  that  much 
mischief  was  done  by  this  interference* 
The  hon.  member,  read  these  resolutions, 
the  purport  of  which  was,  that  the  trans- 
lation which  they  had  of  the  Gospel,  in 
the  Irish  language,  was  full  of  errors; 
that  owing  to  the  restrictions  imposed  on 
them  in  the  mode  of  conducting  the  edu« 
cation  of  the  children,  and  the  prejudice 
which  such  restrictions  and  interference 
raised  among  the  parents,  they  could  not 
carry  on  that  education  in  an  effectual 
manner.    He  knew  that  these  were  the 
sentiments  of  a  large  portion  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Ireland.    He  maintained  that  moral 
instruction  alone  could  be  of  use  to  the 
lower  orders  in  Ireland ;  and  that  such  in- 
struction was  to  be  obtained  by  the  dis- 
tribution of  tho  Bible  amongst  the  people, 
without  note  or  comment,  according  to 
the  mode  adopted  by  the  Kildare-street 
Society.    Virtually  to  exclude  the  Bible 
from  the  system  of  education  was  what 
he  could  never  agree  to. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  said,  it  was  in  vain  to 
think  of  any  union  of  the  systems  of  educa- 
tion in  Ireland  so  long  as  there  was  an 
efibrt  to  mingle  with  the  general  adieme 
of  education  the  principle  of  proselytism. 
He  begged  to  observe  that  the  hon«  mem- 
ber for  Dover  was  in  a  state  of  gross  and 
scandalous  ignorance  in  what  he  had  said 
about  Che  Bible  in  the  Irish  Janguase* 
Did  that  hon*  member  know  how  few 
Irish  gentlemen  could  read  Irish  ?  There 
was  not  one  in  every  thousand  of  the  Ca- 
tholic peasantry  able  to  read  Irish.  In 
fact  the  language  was  almost  lost,  for 
very  few  indeed  could  read  it  But  the 
statement  of  the  hon.  member  for  Dover 
was  not  only  ignorant,  but  cruel,  when  he 
represented  that  the  catholic  clergy  neg- 
lected the  education  of  their  flocks.  If 
the  hon,  member  wished  to  know  why 
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6dooatioD  waaaomueh  neglected  in  Ire- 
land, he  would  refer  bios  to  the  bloody^ 
and  dark  pages  of  her  history.    If  educa- 
tion was  deficient,  he  weyld  ask  the  hon. 
member  who  it  was  that  had  impoverished 
and  plundered  Ireland,  but  the  same  dasa 
of  persons  who  now  came  forward   to 
educate  the  people  under  •  vidius  sys- 
tem ?    If  he  would  turn  over  the  records 
of  that  country,  which  he  knew  he  waa 
capable  of  doing,  he  would  see  the  cause 
of  that  which  he  deplored.    He  would 
find  that  formerly  it  was  death  for  a  Ca- 
tholic parent  to  send  his  child  abroad  to 
receive  that  education  which  was  denied 
him  at  home.    If  the  hon,  member  meant 
to  assert,  that  the  Catholic  priests  neg- 
lected the  education  of  their  flocks,  he 
would  tell  him,  that  it  was  a  gross  and 
scandalous  libel.    Neither  was  it  true  that 
the  Catholic  priests  denied  their  flocks 
the  use  of  the  Bible;  but  they  said,  that 
in  the  Bible  there  were  many  things  unfit 
to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  youth,  and 
therefore  they  would  not  allow  them  to 
peruse  it  without  some  explanation.  Thejr 
therefore  put  the  Bible  into  the  handa 
of  their  parishioners,  accompanied    by 
notes  of  the  ablest  commentators.    Thie 
hon.  member  seemed  to  think  that  nothing 
more  was  necessary  than  that  the  Bible 
should  be  cast  among  the  people,  and  that 
they  would  work  out  their  own  salvation. 
He  held,  apparently,  every  man  to  be  a 
blockhead  who  could  not  do  so ;  and  if 
he  found  any  thing  struck  a  man  with 
horror  in  the  Bible,  the  boo.  member 
considered  him  irredeemable.    He  could 
tell  the  gentleman  opposite  that  no  pos- 
sible good  could  be  eflfected  for  Ireland 
by  connecting  education  with  religion ; 
and  if  they  thought,  by  any  side  wind, 
that  it  was  possible  to  undermine  the  Ca- 
tholic religion,  they  would  find  themselves 
very  much  mistaken.    The  best  way  was, 
for  the  government  not  to  interfere  with 
religion,  but  to  allow  the  people  to  worship 
God  after  their  own  method. 

Mr.  Spring  Rice  briefly  replied,  and 
declined  pressing  his  motion. 

Irish  Estimates.]  The  Hotise  hav- 
ing resolfed  itself  into  a  committee  of 
supply,  Mr.  Goulburn  moved,  <«  That  the 
sum  of  19,500/.  be  granted  for  the<support 
of  the  Protestant  Charter  schools  or  Ire- 
land." 

Mr.  John  Smitk  objected  to  this  vote. 
The  system  of  corruption  and  mismanage- 
raeot  which  prevailed  ought  to  be  cor- 
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racted.  Before  be  Toted  one  farthing  he 
must  have  •ome  eecority  against  the  re- 
currence of  such  cruel  and  barbarous  out- 
rages as  had  hereto/ore  been  practised  in 
those  schools.  If  he  received  the  assur-^ 
anoe  from  govemimentt  that  all  poe« 
sable  efforts  would  be  n^ade  to  prevent  the 
repetition  of  such  barbarities,  he  would 
not  object  to  the  vote. 

Mr.  GaMum  said,  that  the  present 
vote  was  reduced  as  compared  with  the 
former  vote,  and  the  object  of  such  re- 
duction was,  to  provide  for  the  gradual 
abolition  of  Uiese  charter  schools.  Every 
effort  had  been  made,  and  would  continue 
to  be  made,  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  such  transactions  as  had  been  de- 
scribed, but  the  commissioners  found  it 
difficult  to  get  rid  of  all  these  abuses  at 
once.  As  to  the  cruelties  of  former 
periods,  the  cases  had  been  referred  to 
the  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  and  by 
them  proceedings  had  been  instituted, 
which  were  now  in  progress  at  the  se- 
veral assizes.  The  conduct  of  the  school- 
masters had  been  brought  under  the  con- 
sideration- of  the  commissioners  of  edu- 
cation, who  bad  diligently  investigated 
every  case  of  cruelty,  and  he  hoped,  at 
no  dtttant  period,  to  be  able  to  announce 
an  effectusd  reformation.  The  vigilance 
of  the  committee  of  fifteen,  and  of  the 
government  would  be  exerted,  to  preront 
a  recurrence  of  the  abuses  complained 
of. 

Sir  John  Nemport  said,  that  tlie  com- 
mittee of  fifteen  were  far  from  having 
used  that  diligence  which  the  country 
had  a  right  to  expect  from  them.  On 
looking  at  the  estimate,  he  found  a  charge 
for  the  catechists,  who  were  to  report 
monthly  to  the  committee,  but  who,  as 
it  appeared  in  evidence,  had  not  for  the 
space  of  nine  months  made  a  single  re- 
port. Who  were  these  catechists  for 
whom  this  charge  was  made?  They 
were  the  parochial  clergy,  and  were 
tlierefore  bound  to  catechise  the  children 
of  their  parishes  without  gratuity  or  re- 
muneration. Were  those  who  had  al- 
ready been  found  to  neglect  this  impor- 
tant duty  again  to  receive  salaries  for 
doing  nothing?  With  regard  to  the 
duties  of  the  committee  of  fifU^en,  how 
had  those  duties  been  performed  ?  During 
tlie  space  of  a  whole  month,  their  secre- 
tary had  contrived  to  evade,  by  a  series 
of  subterfuges  amounting  to  little  short 
oi*  perjury,  the  various  interrositorios  put 
to  him,  as  to  the  progress  of  the  com- 


mittee* At  length  it  was  elicited  fromhim, 
that  he  did  not  believe  that  forty  i^iorta 
had  been  made  by  them ;  and  he  was 
ultimately  brought  to  admit,  that  not  a 
single  report  had  been  presented  by  them 
to  the  General  Board.    But  he  (sir  J, 
Newport)  was  not  satisfied,  with  the  rate 
of  the  proposed  reduction.     He  con- 
tended, that  it  would  be  better,  in  the 
first  instance,  that  the  apprentice  fees  in 
these  institutions  should  be  augmented 
to  a  ffiveo  amount ;  by  which  the  public 
would  be  relieved  from    tbe  perpetual 
maintenance  of  the  establishments  on  tbe 
same  scale  of  expense.    The  House  had 
it  before  them  in  evidence,  that  young 
men  who  were  of  a  fit  age  to  be  appren- 
ticed, were  retained  in  the  institutions  by 
tbe  masters,  for  the  sake  of  the  profit 
which  they  derived  from  this  contrivance. 
Now,  the  House  would  take  into  con- 
sideration, that  the  charter  schools  were 
not  solelv  dependent  upon  parliamentary 
grants ;  but  had,  in  addition,  property  of 
their  own  amounting  to  10,000/.  a-year« 
It  was  evident  that  a  great  proportion  of 
the  funds  intended  to  be  appr(4>riated  to 
the   uses   of  tbe   poor   torough   these 
channels   was   grossly  misapplied;    and 
the  mal-practices  which  were  so  justly 
reprobated,    were  continued  under  the 
very  eve  of  the  committee  of  fifteen* 
Nay,  their  own  officers  were  known  to 
carry  on  corrupt  communications   with 
the  schoolmasters,  by  means  of  contracts 
for  clothing  and  other  necessaries.    The 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  said,  that  an 
investigation  into    the   conduct  of  the 
officers  was  in  progress.     Why,   three 
days  would  be  sufficient  for  such  an  exa- 
mination;  and   yet    the   committee   of 
fifteen  took  seven  months,  and  had  done 
nothing  effectual  as  jet.    It  was  more 
than  seven  months  since  a  resolution  had 
passed  that  House  for  the  prosecution  of 
those  who  had  been  engaged  in  mal- 
practices; while  a  week,  at  the  utmost, 
would  have  been  abundantly  sufficient 
either  to  establish  the  fact  against  them, 
or  to  prove  their  innocence.     If,  then,, 
the  business  was  leA  in  the  hands  of  the 
committee  of  fifteen,  judging  from  their 
services  hitherto,  it  might  be  protracted 
ad  infinitum,  and  the  officers,  in  the  in- 
terim, be  continued  in  an  employment 
which  they  so  much  abused. 

Mr.  Goulbum  said,  it  could  not  be 
disputed,  that  great  abuses  had  been 
practised,  but  measures  had  been  taken 
to  correct  them.    Hf  would  repeat  his 
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P^^Bk.  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  money  now  to  be 
grant%  there  should  be  no  misap^lica* 
tion.  Gentlemen  who  were  acquainted 
with  Ireland  would  be  aware  how  many 
local  difficulties  there  were  in  the  way  of 
arriving  at  the  truth  as  to  the  conduct  of 
die  catechists. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  he  was  anxious  to  call 
the  serious  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
situation  in  which  they  were  placed  with 
regard  to  the  whole  system  of  Irish  ex- 
penditure«  The  country  was  forced  to 
submit  to  the  greatest  extravagance  in 
these  disbursements ;  and  he  knew  of  no 
proceeding  that  placed  the  conduct  of 
the  Irish  government  in  a  more  censur- 
able point  of  vieW|  than  the  subject  now 
before  the  House.  In  the  year  1821,  he 
bad  cautioned  the  House  m  vain  against 
the  improvidence  of  this  grant.  The 
greater  part  of  the  sums  allotted  to  that 
part  of  the  empire  for  miscellaneous  ser- 
▼ices,  which  amounted  in  the  whole  to 
S7lf5S9l.,  was  placed  under  the  manage- 
ment of  authorities,  over  whom  the  go- 
vernment had  no  control,  and  who  per- 
petually indulged  in  the  most  profligate 
waste  of  the  public  money.  It  was  too 
bad  that  England  should  be  taxed  to 
keep  up  these  enormous  mismanaged 
establishments.  The  House  should  not 
be  told,  that  the  government  had  been 
isnorant  of  the  abuses  practised.  It  was 
their  duty  to  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  the  mode  in  which  the  grants  of 
public  money  were  dispensed.  There 
was  great  reason  to  complain  of  the  right 
hon.  secretary  for  Ireland,  who,  from  the 
moment  he  came  into  office,  began  to 
augment  these  votes,  and  still  persevered 
in  adding  to  them.  The  increase  of  the 
estimates  within  the  last  few  years,  was 
extravagant  in  the  extreme.  In  1822, 
the  aggregate  of  the  votes  for  Ireland 
was  S22,0(X)^ ;  last  year  it  was  increased 
to  365,000/.;  and  its  amount  for  the 
present  year  was  371,589/.;  although  it 
nad  been  proved,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  House  and  the  country,  that  not  the 
slightest  benefits  was  derived  from  the  ex- 
penditure of  any  of  the  sums  which  had 
been  so  liberaJly  granted. '  He  wondered 
how  the  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
who  would  find  himself  not  a  little  pressed 
upon  the  subject  of  ways  and  means  by 
and  by,  could  sit  quietly  and  see  so  large 
a  sum  actually  thrown  away  by  the  go- 
vernment of  Ireland.  He  had  been  at 
tAie  trouble  of  drawing  out  a  paper  con- 
taining n.  statement  of  the  funds  appro- 
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priated  to  the  Irish  charter  schools  since 
the  Union,  and  ihis  calculation  would, 
he  thought,  a  little  aurprise  the  House. 
In  the  nine  years  praceding  the  year 
1800,  the  aggregate  of  ttiese  grants  was 
13,000/.  The  articles  of  unVin  provided, 
that  no  decrease  should  take  |Aace  in  the 
Irish  grants  for  charitable  objects  for 
twenty  years  to  come ;  but  this  sti^pula- 
tion  was  quite  unnecessary,  for  instead 
of  being  diminished,  they  had  since  that 
period  been  nearly  trebled.  The  hon, 
gentleman  then  read  a  statement  of  the 
grants  for  Irish  charter  schools,  from  1801 
down  to  the  present  year,  and  announced 
the  aggregate  sum  since  the  Union  to 
amount  to  732,568/.,  voted  for  a  purpose 
which  was  acknowledged  by  all  sides  of 
the  House  as  useless,  and  he  contended, 
absolutely  injurious.  But  that  was  not 
all.  These  sdiools  had  incomes  of  their 
own,  which  incomes,  notwithstanding  the 
rise  in  the  value  of  land  and  property, 
were  absolutely  no  greater,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  mismanagement  of  the 
trustees,  than  they  had  been  in  1796. 
They  were  then  7,067/.,  and  he  saw,  by 
the  paper  on  the  table,  that  they  were 
7,067/.  still:  but  take  them  at  that  suro» 
and  there  would  be  183,000/.  to  be  added 
to  the  sum  granted  by  parliament;  so 
that  the  whole  sum  expended  waa 
916,000/.  Could  they,  after  that,  be 
content  with  the  snail's  pace  at  which 
the  government  wished  to  proceed  in 
effecting  a  reduction  in  this  branch  of 
unnecessary  expenditure?  He  would 
suggest  that,  instead  of  continuing  this 
waste  of  money,  they  should  at  once  put  an 
end  to  the  whole  system,  and  leave  the 
money  in  the  hands  of  the  lord  lieutenant, 
to  be  applied  by  him  to  apprenticing  the 
children,  and  adopting  such  regulations 
as  would  relieve  the  country  from  any 
further  burthen. 

Mr.  Goulbum  contended,  that  the 
whole  sum  was,  in  effect,  less  than  it  had 
been  in  former  years.  The  hon.  gentle- 
man,  in  making  his  statements,  seemed  to 
forget  altogether  that  the  institution  had 
been  supported  at  one  time  by  taxes 
which  were  levied  from  the  people  in 
Ireland  and  applied  to  this  particular 
purpose ;  and  that  when  these  taxes  were 
repealed,  it  became  necessary  for  the 
government  by  grant,  to  supply  the 
deficiency. 

Mr.  Monck  reprobated  the  practice  of 
calling  upon  the  people  of  England  to 
support  those  institutions  in  Irelandi  which 
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should  be  mtiiitained  bv  •  tax  an  tbeir 
own  gentry.  No  people  could  be  more 
competent  to  pay  Buch  a  contribution 
than  the  Irish  landholders^  for  they  paid 
neither  poor-rates  nor  land-tax.  He  con* 
sidered  it  shameful  that  they  should 
require  from  the  inhabitanu  of  Jigngland 
and  Scotland  a  sum  of  371)000/.  annually 
for  the  education  of  the  children  of  their 
poor.  The  8um,  if  it  must  be  raised  at  dl, 
should  be  procured  by  a  tax  of  six-pence 
or  nine-pence  in  the  pound  on  the  income 
of  the  Irish  gentry. 

Mr.  Grattan  defended  the  conduct  of 
the  Irish  landholders.  $ome  of  the  schools 
in  Dublin  were  as  ably  conducted,  and  as 
beneficial  in  their  operation,  as  any  estab- 
lishment in  Eoglano.  He  condemned  the 
doctrine  of  the  bon.  member  for  Reading, 
who  would  allow  the  absentee  landlords  to 
take  all,  and  give  nothing  to  Ireland  in 
return. 

Sir  John  Newport^  after  repeating  his 
sense  of  the  uselessness  of  the  schools, 
and  the  waste  of  the  public  money,  moved, 
in  compliance  with  the  suggestion  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Montrose,  an  amendment, 
'«That  the  sum  of  19,5(X)^,  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  Protestant  Charter  Schools, 
be  granted  to  the  lord  lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  in  order  that  he  may  adopt  such 
regulations  as  may  be  deemed  advisable 
for  the  reduction  of  the  number  of 
children  educated  in  those  si^hools." 

Mr.  John  Smith  said,  that,  from  the 
acts  of  cruelty  which  had  been  proved 
against  the  masters  of  those  schools,  and 
from  the  gross  misapplication  of  money 
brought  home  to  the  Secretary  and  others 
under  the  Commission,  he  should  give 
his  vote  for  the  amendment,  to  u  a 
stigma  upon  their  conduct,  and  mark 
the  sense  of  parliament  at  to  their  pro- 
ceedings. 

Mr.  Goulburn  could  not  consent  to 
punish  the  commissioners  for  the  impro- 
priety or  misconduct  of  a  few  of  their  ser- 
vants. As  the  reduction  would  be  effected 
as  soon  as  possible,  any  such  power  to  the 
lord  lieutenant  could  be  productive  of  no 
possible  eood. 

Sir  JoAn  Newport  then  declared  his 
intention  to  take  the  sense  of  the  House 
upon  the  question. 

.  Mr.  F.  Letoii  was  of  opinion,  that  the 
amendment  would  not  accomplish  the 
object  it  proposed  to  have  in  view. 

The  committee  divided ;  for  the  original 
motion  42;  for  the  amendment  19;  ma- 
jority 2S. 
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Markets  in  Irelamb.I  On  referrins  to 
vol.  xiv,  p.  439,  it  wiUlie  seen  that  Mr* 
SpringRice  moved,  on  the  16th  of  February^ 
<*  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented 
to  His  Majesty,  praying  that  ne  would 
be  graciously  pleased  to  give  directions, 
that  a  Commission  should  issue  to  inquire 
into  the  Tolls  and  Customs  collected  in 
Fairs,  Markets,  and  Sea-ports  in  Ireland.** 
The  following  is  a  correct  report  of  what 
the  honourable  member  said,  in  introduce 
ing  the  said  motion  : 

Mr.  Spring  Rice  said,  he  rose,  in  pur« 
suance  of  the  notice  which  he  had  giveni 
to  bring  under  the  notice  of  the  House  a 
subject  of  very  considerable  importance, 
as  it  affected   the  trade,    manufactures^ 
and  industry  of  Ireland.    The  question 
was  no  less  a  one   than  whether   there 
should  continue  to  be  exercbed  in  Ireland 
a  power  of  taxation,  administered  by  per« 
sons  who,  practically  speaking,  were  irre« 
sponsible,  and  who  scrupled  not  to  exact 
for  their  own  profits  sums  exceeding  in 
annual  amount  many  hundred  thousand 
pounds,   and    charged  in  a  manner   af 
illegal  as  it  was  impolitic.    The  subject 
had  been  brought  under  the   notice   of 
the  committees  of  both  Houses  of  parlia- 
ment,   and    was    recommended  by   the 
report,  as  deserving  the  most  serious  and 
eariy  consideration.     He  would,  in  a  few 
words,  describe  the  abuse  of  which  he 
complained.    At  fairs,  markets,  and  sea- 
ports in  Ireland,  tolls  and  customs  were 
charged  upon  the   sale  and  transfer  of 
all  commodities,  including  articles  of  the 
first  necessity,  thereb]^  restraining  tradot 
and  enhancing  the  price  upon  the  con- 
sumer.   No  man  could  defend  the  princi« 
pie  of  such  a  mode  of  taxation ;  and  if  it 
were  collected  for  the  benefit  of  the  state, 
he  felt  a  confidence  that  his  motion  would 
have  been  anticipated  by  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  that  a  repeal  of  such  absurd 
and  mischievous  burthens  would  have  been 
proposed  by  the  ministers  of  the  Crown. 
In  our  days,  no  man  would  continue  to 
vindicate  taxes  similar  to  the  alcovalas  in 
Spain,  the  octroi  of  France,  or  the  Aus- 
trian imposts  in  Northern  Italy.   And  yet 
the  local  burthens  of  Ireland  were  infi- 
nitely less  defensible.    The  House  would 
scarcely  credit  the  extent  to  which  these 
exactions  had  been  carried,  not  only  with- 
out all  law,  but  contrary  to  all  law,  the 
mode  of  collecting  them  being  produo* 
tive  of  still   greater  mischief.    Nor  had 
the  evil  yet  fully  developed  itself.    In 
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an  awljr  itate  of  soeiely*  In  whiah'te  re- 
gretted to  admit  that  Ireland  wai  stin 
placed^  men  make  a  rude  and  imperfect 
attempt  to  supply  ail  their  own  wants  by 
their  oirn  labours.  The  labourer  grows 
his  own  flax ;  his  wife  spins  it,  one  of  his 
&mily  may  complete  it  by  weaving.  In 
like  matmery  woollen  goocb  are  produced 
for  private  consumption.  Here,  as  there 
is  but  a  limited  sale  and  transfer,  a  tax 
upon  sales  in  markets  is,  comporatively 
apeakiog,  innoxknis;  but,  so  soon  as  a 
division  of  labour  lakes  place,  upon  which 
alone  any  real  accumulation  of  national 
wealth  can  be/ounded,  a  tax  upon  com- 
modities operates  most  fatally ;  and,'  if  it 
is  high  in  amount,  it  prevents  or  checks 
the  progress  of  the  division  of  labour 
itself.  Thus  would  these  local  exactions 
be  found  hereafter  to  operate  ia  Ireland : 
of  their  present  nature  he  would  now  pro- 
ceed to  inform  the  House.  The  first  point 
to  which  he  wished  to  call  the  public 
attention  was  the  excess  of  charge. 
This  he  would  prove  from  the  returns 
made  by  the  persons  interested  in  tolls 
themselves.  By  law,  they  were  bound 
te  lodge  a  schedule  of  these  tolls  with  the 
elerk  of  the  Peace ;  and  they  could  not 
complain  of  the  evidence  which  they 
themselves  had  furnished.  He  would  not 
weary  the  House  with  many  examples ;  a 
few,  taken  from  the  south  of  Ireland, 
would  ierveas  specimens  of  the  whole.  For 
instance  at  SktUbereen,  the  foil  on  coarse 
woollen  friaes  amounts  to  five  per  cent 
ad  valorem ;  that  on  com  and  meal  to 
l-16th  of  the  quantity  sold.  At  Bridge* 
town,  l-16th  of  all  potatoes  sold  is 
taken  as  the  toll.  At  Tralee,  five  per 
cent  is  levied  on  woollens.  At  Car- 
rick'On-Suir  l-21st  of  all  potatoes.  At 
Bantry  l-l<)tb.  At  Killeagh,  Shandrum, 
and  neicbbouring  fairs,  the  ad  valorem 
duty  is  fixed  at  five  per  cent,  and  applies 
to  ahnost  aU  Ihe  domestk:  manufactures. 
Tile  common  charge  in  the  county  Cork 
is  1-S@nd  part  of  potatoes;  and  at  a 
market  lately  establisoed  at  Bleonerville, 
in  the  county  Kerry,  all  com,  butter, 
meal,  and  potatoes,  are  burthened  with 
five  per  cent.  The  House  would  judge 
of  the  amount  of  these  taxes  when  he  in* 
formed  them,  that  the  annual  trade  of 
Tralee  and  Blennerviile,  amounted  in 
value  to  100,000^,  and  that  at  Sligo,  the 
toU  of  1-S2  on  com,  would  produce  an 
income  of  8,900^  It  required  no  argu* 
ment  or  authority  to  show,  that  this  was 
wholly  illegal.    Stioh  aaEoesa  pf  charge 
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was  ualikelgr  io  be'  an^ported  by  any- 
charier  or  pateal;  but  even  if  k  wef«# 
such  a  charter  or  patent  would  be  void, 
as  the  Crown  could  not  by  its  prerogative 
sanction  such  extortion.  A  grant  to  that 
effect  would  be  void.  He  spoke  under 
the  correction  of  the  Attoraey«^eneral  for 
Ireland,  to  whom  he  iq^pealed  for  the 
correctness  of  the  principle  he  bai  laid 
down.  But  this  was  not  ail.  On  vaiioua 
occasions  parliament  had  interfered,  and 
on  general  principles  of  expediency,  had 
freed  particular  articles  from  any  toll  or 
custom  whatever.  One  exemption  had 
been  enacted  for  the  encouragement  of 
the  linen  trade.  By  the  3  Geo.  S  chap* 
S4,  flax,  flax-seed,  linen,  or  hempen 
manufactures,  and  all  implements,  were 
freed  firom  all  claims  of  toll  either  on  the 
part  of  individuals  or  of  corporate  bodiea* 
Yet  this  exemption  was  violated  in  nuaw 
berless  instances.  Out  of  fourteen  re-» 
turns  from  the  county  of  Clare,  toll  waa 
charged  in  nine  on  linen,  and  ia  four 
on  kelp,  an  article  included  in  the 
exemption*  At  Macroom,  handle  linen 
is  charged  three-pence  in  five-shillings. 
At  Masseytown,  one  shilling  to  one 
pound.  At  Killeagfa  and  Mount  Uniake 
similar  exactions  prevail.  Even  in  the 
North  and  East,  as  at  Newryand  Car* 
lingford,  kelp  and  ashes  are  included  in 
the  schedules  of  toJls  taken.  At  Drog* 
heda,  linens,  at  Banbridge,  flax  is  taxed. 
In  Connaught,  at  Swineford,  Newport, 
and  Loughrea,  the  same  abuses  exiat* 
Even  within  reach  of  the  trustees  of  the 
linen  manufacture,  at  Dongannon,  Weat- 

Cort,  and  Clonmel  the  law  is  openly  vie. 
ited.--*Was  not  this  a  case  which  required 
immediate  and  effectual  interposttion. 
The  1  Geo.  S  chap.  17,  freed  all  turf 
and  faggots  from  toll,  and  yet,  at  Atherdee 
and  Atby,  and  other  places,  a  claim  was 
maintained  for  custom  on  turf  and  furze. 
Here  again  was  a  second  violation  of  n 
positive  enactment.  A  third,  and  still 
more  mischievous  abuse,  referred  to  the 
article  of  potatoes,  and  was  consequently 
highly  oppressive  to  the  poor.  By  the 
25  Geo.  S  potatoes  are  directed  to  b« 
weighed  free  of  all  charge,  yet,  at  Kan* 
turk,  Bella,  Stradbally,  Clones,  and  Stnu 
bane,  a  distinct  charge  was  illegally  niada 
for  weiebing.    Even   at  Idaryborough, 

(uader  Uie  quidc  obsenratioa  at  his  horn 
riend  the  member  for  the  county )  thia 
illegal  extortion  was  received.  The  next 
ease  to  which  be  should  lefer,  was  the 
violation  of  the  4  Ann,  c.  8, 
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eapted  from  toll  all  articles  in  trtDsit  and 
not  sold.  The  House  would  scarcely  be- 
lieve, that  io  the  rich  and  intelligent  town 
of  Belfast,  the  schedule  claimed  a  toll 
upon  every  car  of  provisions  entering  the 
fair,  and  in  innumerable  other  instances, 
OS  at  Bandon,  Timoleaguc,  and  Killiagh, 
the  toll  is  stated  to  be  levied,  not  on  the 
toll,  but  on  the  exposure  for  sale.  Here 
agaip  he  would  ask  the  House  was  not 
this  a  fit  case  for  serious  and  imme- 
diate consideration  ?  He  would  next 
refer  to  the  evidence  given  before  the 
select  committee,  which  proved  not  only 
the  evil,  but  the  inefficiency  of  existing 
remedies.  Dr.  Church  said, — <*I  have 
known  instances  in  which  the  collection 
of  tolls  and  customs  at  fairs  has  led  to 
breaches  of  the  peace  and  great  dissatis- 
faction. I  believe  there  is  very  often 
great  abuse.  A  poor  man  bringing  in 
a  basket  of  fish— the  first  thing  taken  is 
a  fish  for  the  toll,  and  they  generally  take 
the  best  fish.  I  believe  the  toll  taken  in 
kind  is  the  perquisite  of  the  provost  or 
magistrate.  In  case  of  any  abuse  the 
complaint  would  also  be  made  to  the 
provost.  Tliere  was  very  much  differ- 
ence of  practice  between  the  county 
magistrates  and  the  provost.  It  was 
much  taken  notice  of,  and  he  was  re-* 
inoved  by  the  King*s-bench.  I  believe 
the  ffovernment  would  have  removed  him 
^uch  earlier  if  they  had  had  the  power  of 
doing  so."  Mr.  Read  said, — "  The 
market  tolls  and  customs  are  very  injurious 
to  business,  they  impede  our  business  very 
considerably ;  because  these  are  tolls  and 
Customs  I  conceive  not  warranted  by  law ; 
and  in  many  places  where  they  have  no 
claim  whatever  to  collect  them  they 
use  force,  beating  the  cattle  and  pigs  very 
inucb,  and  bruise  and  hurt  them  very 
much  indeed."  Mr.  McDonnell  said— > 
**  Tolls  are  a  great  and  illegal  grievance 
»— levied  on  every  day  in  the  week  as  well 
as  on  days  allowed  by  law— levied  on 
articles  not  sold  in  the  market — flour  or 
meal  bought  at  a  neighbouring  mill  or 
town — coals  delivered  .  to  a  customer 
though  not  exposed  to  sale." — He  had 
BOW  traced  the  grievance  in  its  practice, 
but  much  remained  to  be  said  on  its 
effects.  The  toll-collectors,  often  the 
least  reputable  uersons  in  the  community, 
excepting,  perhaps^  the  tithe-proctors, 
stood  at  the  entrances  of  the  fairs  with 
a  cudgel  in  one  hand  and  a  testament 
in  the  other,  inflicting  assaults,  for  which 
they  ought  to  be  indicted,  and  adminia- 
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tering  oaths  for  which  they  merited  trans- 
portation.  Breaches  of  the  peace  innu- 
merable—a general  carelessness  respect- 
ing oaths,  leading  to  perjury,  were  the 
moral  consequences  which  attended  thia 
blessed  system.  He  trusted  he  had  made 
out  a  case  for  inquiry,  which  was  what  he 
asked  for,  and  he  thought  a  commissiop 
was  the  best  means  of  attaining  his  object. 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
Tuesday,  March  21. 

Irish  Charter.  Schools.]  The 
Bishop  of  Ferns  moved,  that  there  be  laid 
before  the  House  Copies  of  all  Letters  re- 
ceived from  Charter- schools  of  Ireland  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Incorporated  Society 
of  Dublin,  and  transmitted  by  him  to  the 
Commissioners  of  Education,  since  the 
year  1824. 

Lord  Kingt  after  adverting  to  the  volu« 
minous  evidence  of  the  committee  of  1815, 
complained  that  the  Incorporated  Society 
had  not  attended  to  the  recommendations 
in  the  report  on  that  occasion.  It  ap- 
peared that  the  usher  of  Suadbally  school 
who  had  been  dismissed^  at  the  instance 
of  Mr.  Leslie  Foster,  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners, had  since  been  promoted  to  a 
more  lucrative  situation.  In  the  memo- 
rial which  the  usher  had  sent  to  the  Board 
in  Dublin  he  spoke  of  the  gentleman  by 
whom  he  had  been  dismissed,  in  v^ry  dis- 
respectful terms,  describing  him  as  «  a 
Mr.  Leslie  Foster.'*  The  members  of 
the  board,  however,  seemed  resolved  to 
encourage  him,  their  object  being  to 
decry  every  one  who  wished  to  correct 
abuses.  The  cause  of  the  usher's  dismis- 
sal was  cruelty  to  the  children.  But  how 
had  the  board  acted  ?  The^  advanced 
him  to  a  more  lucrative  situation,  instead 
of  marking  their  sense  of  his  conduct  ia 
the  way  that  it  deserved. 

The  Bishop  o^ Ferns  admitted,  that  the 
conduct  of  the  individual  in  question  had 
been  very  censurable.  Three  indictments 
for  cruelty  had  been  preferred  against 
him,  and  he  was  tried  the  other  day  be- 
fore the  lord  chief  baron  in  the  town  of 
Maryborough.  The  jury  was  composed 
partly  of  Catholics  and  partly  of  Protes- 
tants, and  tliey  acquitted  him  on  the  first 
and  second  indictment  without  leaving 
the  box,  and  the  third  was  consequently 
abandoned.  He  did  not  know  that  in 
point  of  form  he  could  move  for  the 
judge's  notes  of  the  trial,  but  if  that  were 
allowed,  be  should  wish  to  do  so.    The 
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usher  bad  been  too  severe  over  the  chil- 
dren, and  be  was  removed  to  a  school 
where  he  could  not  exercise  his  severity, 
but  where  his  talents,  as  a  practical  ma- 
thematician, might  be  highly  useful.  He 
had  been  sent  to  a  school  expressly  in- 
tended for  the  education  of  parish  clerks 
and  schoolmasters.  Another  serious 
charge  contained  in  the  report  was,  the 
want  of  religious  education  in  the  different 
schools.  It  was  stated  in  that  report, 
that  in  a  school  in  the  diocese  of  Leighlin 
and  Ferns  there  were  twenty  of  the  senior 
boys  who  had  nev«*  heard  of  St.  Paul. 

But  he  would  only  refer  to  the  passage 
in  the  report  where  the  charge  was  made 
ior  its  own  contradiction.  It  was  there 
stated,  that  the  scholars  were  not  only  ac- 
quainted with  the  church  catechism,  but 
with  the  explanation-  of  it,  in  which  re- 
ferences were  made  to  St.  Paal  not  less 
than  thirty  times. 

Lord  King  thought  it  much  better  that 
tbe  right  rev.  prelate  should  give  notice 
of  a  regular  discussion  on  this  subject  than 
indulge  in  desultory  observations  with  re- 
gard to  it.  It  FAS  said  that  there  were 
twenty  boys  who  had  heard  references 
made  to  St.  FaiH^  but  in  his  opinion  there 
were  very  few  who  had  heard  one  word 
about  Job.  He  could  see  no  advantage 
whatever  that  was  likely  to  result  from 
this  sort  of  superficial  knowledge. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansd&ton  said,  he  had 
a  motion  connected  with  this  subject  to 
•abmit  to  their  lordships,  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  bringing  one  part  of  the 
information  required  before  them.  He 
wished  to  see  a  return  laid  on  their  lord- 
ships* table  of  the  number  of  scholars  in 
all  the  charter  schools  of  Ireland,  distin- 
guishing the  different  religious  persuasions. 
He  agreed  with  the  noble  lord,  that  this 
question  ought  not  to  be  discussed  with- 
out a  regular  notice,  and  he  should  the^* 
fore  abstain  from  making  any  remarks. 
He  must,  however,  express  his  hope,  that 
some  satisfactory  explanation  could  be 
given  of  what  had  been  stated  in  parlia- 
ment of  the  past  proceedings  in  the  char- 
tered schools ;  and  which  showed  the  ex- 
istence of  a  degree  of  cruelty  and  mis- 
management quite  extraordinary  and, 
when  it  was  recollected  under  what  system 
of  inspection  those  schools  had  been 
placed  by  parliament,  quite  unexpected. 
He  thought  an  inquiry  was  necessary, 
and  he  hoped  it  would  be  an  effectual  In- 
quiry. Something  was  necessary  for  the 
•Misfaolioii  of  the  iodiriduak  Ihenuielvesy 
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and  of  the  public.  It  couTd'  net  be,  b« 
thought,  that  all  llhose  abuses  had  taken 
place  under  the  inspe«ftion  of  dtstinguished 
characters ;  abuses  whkh.  If  true,  were 
calculated  to  throw  discredit  en  the  na* 
tional  church,  and  on  all  tkime  engaged 
under  the  system.  He  had  read  with  in^ 
dignation,  the  accounts  of  these  abusesi 
as  contained  In  the  recorded  votes  of  the 
other  house  of  parliament ;  but  he  hoped 
to  see  those  statements  disproved.  The 
noble  marquis  concluded  by  moving  fot 
the  return,  which  was  ordered. 

Corn  Laws.]  Lord  King  said,  he  had 
to  present  to  their  lordships  a  petition 
against  the  Corn-laws  from  one  of  the 
largest  parishes  fn  tbe  metropolis.  The 
petitioners  stated,  that  they  had  confidence 
m  the  good  intentions  of  his  majesty'* 
government.  He  also  had  confidence  in 
ministers,  and  he  was  glad  to  see  that  they 
were  likely  to  receive  real  support  frona 
without ;  for  otherwise  they  might  expect 
Kttle  from  within  parliament.  He  sio* 
cerely  trusted  they  would  not  be  deterred 
from  proceeding  in  their  course,  and  that 
the  public  would  not  slacken  their  efforts^ 
for,  unless  ministers  were  supported  by 
petitions,  it  would  be  Impossible  for  them 
to  carry  their  good  intentions  into  effects 
In  consequence  of  the  part  be  had  taken 
on  this  question,  a  great  deal  oC  advice 
had  been  offered  to  him  by  different  pei> 
sons.  Some  had  requested  him  to  desisf, 
hinting  that  his  speeches  were  like  scr^i 
mens  in  Lent,  and  repeated  as  often; 
Others  were  of  opinion  tliai  he  had  a 
vicious  propensity  to  make  corn  dieap ;  and 
as  they  thought  that  a  vicious  propensity 
In  him,  he  must  suppose  that  thtey'  con- 
sidered a  disposition  to  make  com  dear  a 
virtuous  propensity.  A  third  party  com^ 
plained  that  he  treated  these  worthy  Com^ 
laws  like  a  miscreant  at  the  bar  of  the 
Old  Bailey,  giving  them  all  kinds  of  bad 
names.  He  was  blamed  for  stigmatixiog 
them  with  more  aliases  than  ever  was 
given  to  a  thief  on  his  trial :  for  he  had 
called  them  the  Corn-laws,  alias  the 
bread-tax,  alias  the  dead-weight,  alias 
the  landlords'  tax,  and,  worst  of  all,  alias 
the  job  of  jobs.  Now,  as  so  much  kind^ 
ness  had  been  shown  to  him  in  the^way  of 
advice,  he  wished  to  give  the  House  some 
good  advice  in  return.  In  the  first  place, 
he  would  beg  of  noble  lords  to  reflect  what 
the  situation  of  the  country  would  be  if 
tlie  price  of  com  were  to  rise  consider- 
ably?   Thai  such  an  event  migitt  happw 
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was  DO  vain  fear.  He  could  state  it  as 
natter  of  fact»  that  there  was  at  this  time 
less  coro  than  usual  io  granaries  in  the 
country;  that  the  ma^€<s  were  less 
<;rowded  with  supplies;  and  that  in  the 
warehouses  there  was  less  corn  than  had 
ever  been  known  at  any  former  period. 
Mow  he  would  seriously  ask  the  House 
to  consider  what  the  state  of  things  wouki 
be  if  corn  were  to  rise  considerably  before 
harvest  ?  By  such  a  rise»  this  country 
ifoold  be  thrown  into  a  state  of  much 
gi«8ter  difficulty  than  it  experienced  in 
1796, 1797>  end  1801,  because  the  popula- 
tioa  was  now  much  greater  than  at  that 
time ;  and  because  there  had  been  for  a 
long  time  past  oo  importation  from  abroad. 
Resides,  he  believed  that  a  sufficient  sup- 
ply could  not  be  at  once  obtained  by  im- 
portation ;  for  he  understood  that  it  would 
appear  from  the  report  which  the  noble 
lord  opposite  had  promised  to  lay  on  the 
table,  that  the  state  of  the  foreign  markets 
did  not  hold  out  much  expectation  of 
large  importations,  and,  at  leasts  that  they 
<^uld  not  be  looked  to  for  any  sudden 
aupply  to  a  large  extent*  But  it  was 
above  all  things  to  be  recollected,  that  ac- 
tording  to  the  present  law,  our  ports  could 
not  be  opened,  and  no  foreign  corn  could 
be  admitted,  until  the  price  rose  in  this 
country  to  80f.— to  an  amount  which,  in 
the  present  state  of  things,  would  be  a 
starving  price,  indicative  of  a  period  of 
fiimiae.  He  had  lately  seen  a  report 
made  to  the  French  minister  of  the  in- 
terior, in  which  the  average  price  of  com 
in  different  countries  was  stated.  The 
price  was  given  in  franks,  but  the  propor- 
tion show^  the  diffierence  in  several  parts 
of  Europe.  According  to  this  statement, 
ihe  price  in  England  which  was  2j[/*  S2c., 
was  higher  than  in  any  ot  her  country.  At 
Amsterdam  the  average  was  12/1  S2a. 
In  France  it  was  higher;  the  average  there 
being  nearly  16/.  The  only  place  in 
Europe  in  which  the  price  of  corn  ap* 
proacfaed  the  height  at  which  it  stood  in 
England,  was  Spain,  under  the  misgovern- 
ment  of  Ferdinand.  Thus  their  lordships 
divided  between  them  and  that  despot 
$he  disgrace  of  making  corn  dearer  in 
England  and  in  Spain  than  in  any  other 
country  of  Europe.  How  was  this  dis- 
grace to  be  wiped  off,  and  the  evil  of 
high  prices  to  becorrected  ?  The  only  re- 
source their  lordships  had  for  accomplish- 
ing that  object,  was  a  revision  of  the 
Corn-laws.  That,  however,  he  believed, 
irould  not  be  done  uotil  the  noUe  earl 
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opposite  was  resolved  to  clear  away  all 
toe  lumber  and  cobwebs  which  embarras- 
sed and  darkened  the  cabinet— until  he 
dismissed  all  useless  members,  to  go,  if 
they  liked,  to  king  Ferdinand,  whose 
ministers  they  were  well  fitted  to  be.  If 
the  noble  earl  would  take  this  advice,  he 
would,  when  he  came  to  the  task  of  revi- 
sion, find  that  House  as  plastic  as  a  piece 
of  potter's  clay.  But  if  ne  did  not  choose 
to  do  this,  there  was  another  way  in 
which  the  business  might  be  managed. 
When  the  usual  circular  at  the  com- 
mencement of  next  eession  came  to  be 
written,  the  noble  earl  had  better  address 
his  old  friends  in  these  terms :— <*My  lord, 
parliament  is  to  meet  for  the  despatch  of 
very  important  business  on  the  Srd  of  Feb- 
ruary next,  when  your  lordship's  absence 
is  most  earnestly  requested."  All  that 
was  needful  was  to  get  his  old  friends  to 
stay  away.  This  was  his  advice  to  the 
noble  earl;  but  he  had  said  that  he 
would  give  advice  to  the  House,  and  he 
would  now  give  it  in  one  word*  His  ad« 
vice  to  them  was  simply  **  Do  justice." 
What  right  had  that  House,  or  any  legis- 
fative  assembly,  to  devise  means  to  raise 
the  price  of  food  ?  It  would  be  a  breach  of 
trust,  if  it  could  be  supposed  that  so  men* 
strous  a  proposition  was  acted  upon  by  any 
parties  in  parliament,  as  to  make  corn  dear 
for  their  own  advanM^^e.  Such  a  course, 
if  persisted  in,  was  calculated  to  bring  on 
one  of  those  political  oonvulsioos,  in 
which  a  lawless  power  might  step  in,  aa 
was  once  done  in  another  place,  and  say 
to  one,  <<Yoa  are  an  extortioner i"  to 
another  <<  You  are  a  tithemonger  '*  •<  Get 
you  gonoj  and  give  place  to  honester 
men.*' 

Lord  Caithorpe  thought,  that  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  had  better  be  post- 
poned to  'the  next  session.  He  did  not 
think  it  was  for  the  interest  of  the  land- 
lords to  maintain  the  present  Corn-law8» 
but  that  importation,  under  a  moderate 
duty,  would  be  more  to  their  advantage* 
He  did  not  conceive  that  those  laws  had 
been  proposed  from  any  interested  motive* 
On  the  contrary,  he  believed  that  they 
were  submitted  to  parliament  under  the 
honest  conviction  that  they  were  not  only 
good  for  the  landed  interest,  but  for  the 
public  at  large.  There  certainly  would 
be  great  eril  in  allowing  the  question  to 
remain  long  in  its  present  state*  If  any 
delusion  existed  on  the  subject,  the  best 
way  to  remove  it  would  be  to  submit  the 
question  to  the  investigation  of  a  com- 
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mittee.  The  noble  earl  had  very  properly 
taken  -  this  course  on  a  recent  occasion. 
To  neglect  to  institute  an  inquiry  was  not 
so  much  abstaining  from  discussion  as 
shutting  out  that  light  which  it  was  their 
lordships'  duty  to  seek.  He  thought  he 
was  not  reflecting  on  the  agricultural 
classes  of  this  country^  when  he  said  that 
they  were  not  so  enlightened,  or  so  ready 
to  form  just  views  on  great  national  ques- 
tionSy  as  other  classes  of  the  community. 
Ministers  ought  not  to  hesitate  to  enter 
upon  a  revision  of  the  Corn-laws ;  for  if 
they  were  even  to  be  defeated  in  both 
Houses  of  parliament,  the  attempt  to 
lower  the  duty  would  raise  them  still 
higher  in  the  public  esteem.  He  did  not 
expect  that  any  great  difference  in  the 
price  of  corn  would  be  the  result  of  an 
alteration  of  the  law ;  but  he  regarded  that 
alteration  as  an  indispensable  step  in  the 
system  of  wise  policy  which  ministers  had 
adopted  with  respect  to  commerce. 

The  Earl  of  Litnerick  thought,  that  the 
first  noble  lord's  obvervations,  though 
very  inflammatory,  carried  with  them  their 
own  cure.  He  was  struck  with  the  singu- 
lar coincidence  between  the  noble  lord's 
apeech,  and  the  name  of  the  place  whence 
the  petition  came.  It  was  the  petition  of 
the  parish  of  St.  Luke,  and  much  of  what 
had  fallen  from  the  noble  lord  appeared 
to  be  strongly  impregnated  with  the 
quality  which  was  generally  supposed  to 
abound  in  that  parish.  The  noble  lord 
had  b^en  very  free  with  his  advice ;  but 
he  was  satisfied  that  both  his  majesty's 
ministers  and  the  House  had  too  much 
sense  to  take  it. 

Lord  Clifden  approved  of  the  deter- 
mination of  his  majesty's  ministers  to 
postpone  the  discussion  of  the  corn  ques- 
tion to  the  next  session.  The  consider- 
ation of  the  currency  occupied  parliament 
to  such  a  degree  as  would  render  it  very 
inconvenient  to  enter  upon  a  revision  of 
the  Corn-laws.  He  hoped,  however,  that 
the  subject  would  be  brought  forward 
early  next  session,  and  that  importation 
on  a  moderate  duty  would  be  allowed. 
He  understood  that  the  gentlemen  who 
had  been  sent  abroad  to  make  inquiries, 
were  of  opinion  that  no  such  quantity  of 
foreign  corn  could  be  introduced  as 
would  hurt  the  agricultural  interest.  Some 
gentlemeri  said  that  the  agricultural  in- 
terest would  be  ruined  by  importations. 
He  did  nut  believe  this.  The  ports  had 
been  opened  for  barley,  and  since  that  pe- 
riod, barley  had  been  at  52f.  per  quarter. 
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It  had  afterwards  fallen  to  S25.,  but  that 
was  not  in  consequence  of  importation. 
He  was  in  Munster  w\«n  the  ports  were 
opened  for  the  admission  of  oats,   and 
there  the  people  all  expected  to  be  ruined.' 
They  were  horror-struck,  and  said  that 
oats  would  be  down  to  5s.  the  barrel  or 
15«.  a  quarter ;  but  this  was  not  the  case. 
He  was  not  one  of  those  who  thought  that 
corn  must  be  very  cheap  before  the  la- 
bourers could  be  comfortable;  but  until 
they  had  the  value  of  a  bushel  and  a' 
half  of  wheat  a  week,  they  could  not  be 
comfortable.     As  long  as  they  only  re- 
ceived about  7^*  a  week,  when  wheat  was  at' 
10^.  a  bushel,  their  lot  must  be  miserable. 
This,  or  worse  than  this,  was  the  case  in 
the  south   and  west    of   England.     The 
farmers  gave  the  labourers  5s.  a  week^ 
and  made  up  their  w^ges  out  of  the  poor 
rates. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


Bank  Notes  Payable  where  is- 
sued.] The  Marquis  of  Lansdoton  rose 
to  call  their  lordships'  attention,  and  par- 
ticularly the  attention  of  the  noble  earl 
opposite,  to  a  topic  which  had  been  men- 
tioned on  a  former  occasion.  He  alluded 
to  the  practice  of  many  bankers  issuing 
promissory  notes  of  making  them  payable 
at  some  place  distant  from  where  thev 
were  issued.  This  was  a  practice  which 
could  not  be  defended.  He  knew  that 
by  the  bill  which  had  lately  received  their 
lordships*  sanction,  bankers  would  at  the 
end  of  three  years  be  obliged  to  make 
their  notes  payable  at  the  place  where  they 
were  issued;  but  he  thought  this  evil 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  continue  so 
long.  When  the  practice  had  been  men- 
tioned on  a  former  occasion,  the  noble 
earl  opposite  had  doubted  whether  it  was 
so  extensive  as  was  stated.  Now,  he  had 
heard  of  fifty-five  banks  which  issued  pro- 
missory notes  that  were  not  payable  out  of 
London.  He  had  heard,  indeed,  that  one 
bank,  as  far  off  as  Aberdeen,  made  its 
notes  payable  in  London.  The  branch 
banks  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  issued  the 
notes  of  that  Bank  payable  only  in  Dub- 
hn,  and  circulated  them  all  over  the  south 
of  Ireland ;  at  present  those  notes  were  at 
a  discount,  and  in  the  large  towns  of  the 
south,  such  as  Cork,  could  not  be  dis- 
posed of  without  the  loss' of  4d.  This  he 
knew  was  the  case  within  the  last  fort- 
night. Great  mischief  must  result  from 
this  practice,  and  the  legislature  ought 
not  to  allow  its  existcDce.    He  was  at  a 
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loss  bow  to  frame  a  motion  on  the  sub- 
ject, so  as  to  produce  any  information  to 
belaid  on  their  lordships'  table;  but  if 
Che  noble  earl  opposite  would  give  him 
assistance,  he  might,  perhaps,  accomplish 
his  object.  At  present,  he  did  not  know 
to  what  office  an  order,  requiring  to  be 
laid  on  their  lordships'  table,  an  account 
of  the  number  of  banks  issuing  notes  not 
payable  at  the  spot  where  they  were  is- 
suedy  could  be  sent,  or  he  should^  certainly 
make  a  motion  to  that  effect.  Their  lord* 
ships  must  recollect,  that  it  was  not  only 
one  and  two  pound  notes  that  were  so 
payable,  but  larger  notes ;  and  he  thought 
the  names  of  the  bankers  who  did  this 
ought  to  be  known  to  the  public.  Though 
he  should  not  conclude  by  making  any 
motion,  he  was  glad  to  take  that  oppor- 
tunity of  calling  the  attention  of  the  noble 
earl  opposite  to  the  subject. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  he  should 
be  very  ready  to  give  the  noble  marquis 
any  assistance  in  his  power  in   obtaining 
Uie  information  he  wished,  but  he  did  not 
know  how  it  could  be  accomplished.    It 
was  desirous  on  many  accounts  to  correct 
the  evil  he  had  pointed  out ;  but,  as  the 
law  stood,  he  did  not  see  how  it  could  be 
immediately  corrected.     A    clause    had 
been  added  to  the  bill,  which  had  lately 
received  their  lordships'  assent,  and  which 
would  in  a  day  or  two  receive  the  royal 
assent,  by  a  noble  friend  of  his,  compel- 
ling all  banks,  at  the  period  when  that 
act  came  into  operation,    to  pay    their 
notes  at  the  places  where  they  were  issued. 
But  it  was  not  supposed  possible,  with 
any  regard  to  what  he  might  call  vested 
rights,  to  make  that  clause  immediately 
operative.     If  the  notes  were  now  to  be 
stamped,  he  should  say,  certainly,  that 
none  should  be  issued  to  bankers  who  did 
not  come  under  that  obligation ;  but  the 
notes  were  already  stamped,  and  most  of 
those  which  were  to  circulate  for  the  next 
three  years  were  most  probably  already 
in  circulation.     It  had,   therefore,  been 
thought,    that  the  clause  could   not  be 
brought  into  operation  before  the  period 
assigned  for  the  act  to  take  effect.  Agree- 
ing in  principle  with  the  noble  marquis, 
he  thought  their  lordships  might,  in  any 
bill  which  was  brought  in  to  regulate  the 
issues  of  notes  either  in  Scotland  or  Ire- 
land, make  such  a  clause  a  part  of  the 
bill,  and  it  might  be  broueht  immediately 
into  operation.     Even  if  they  were  not  to 
legislate  in  other  respects  for  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  they  might  legislate  in  this. 


The  Marquis  of  Lansdoxon  said,  he  waa^ 
sensible  that  there  was  a  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  any  proposition  on  the  subject  with 
respect  to  England ;  but  as  to  Ireland 
and  Scotland  he  saw  none.  As  much  evil' 
might  arise  in  those  countries  from  the- 
circulation  of  small  notes  not  payable  at 
the  place  where  they  were  issued,  he  would, 
after  the  Easter  recess,  call  their  lordships' 
attention  to  the  subject.  This  he  con- 
sidered indispensable,  whatever  might  be 
the  nature  of  any  measure  which  might 
emanate  from  the  committee. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  Bald,  that  in  the 
last  session  but  one,  a  case  had  beenr 
brought  before  their  lordships  by  writ  of 
error,  in  which  a  promissory  note  or  bill 
of  exchange  had  been  made  payable  in 
London.  A  question  had  arisen,  whether 
it  was  sufficient  that  a  demand  for  pay- 
ment of  that  note  had  been  made  in  the 
country,  or  whether  it  must  be  made  in 
London  ?  On  this  subject  the  judges 
were  divided  ;  several  of  them  thought  'it 
was  not  necessary  that  the  demand  should 
be  made  in  London ;  but  the  majority,  and 
their  lordships  were  of  the  same  opinion, 
thought  that  it  was  necessary  to  make 
the  demand  in  London,  and  that  the 
declaration  should  contain  an  averment 
that  it  had  been  made.  But  since  that 
period,  an  act  had  been  passed,  making 
promissory  notes  payable  in  London,  de- 
mandable  elsewhere,  unless  it  was  ex- 
pressly stated  on  the  note  that  it  was 
payable  only  in  London.  If  this  were  the 
case,  count ly  bank  notes  fell  under  this 
law;  and  if  not  made  payable  only  in 
London,  payment  of  them  might  be  de- 
manded at  the  place  where  they  were 
issued.  He  would  examine  the  law  on  the 
subject,  to  see  if  the  opinion  he  had  thrown 
out  was  correct,  and  would  report  the 
result  to  their  lordships. 

The  Earl  of  Limerick^  as  an  Irishman, 
was  thankful  to  the  noble  marquis  for 
having  brought  this  sulnect  before  their 
lordships.  The  notes  of  the  Dublin  Bank 
were  payable  only  in  Dublin. 


HOUSE   OF   COMMONS. 
Tuesday f  March  21. 

Forgery  of  Bank  of  England 
NoTts.]  Lord  Folkestone  presented  a  pe- 
tition, very  numerously  signed,  from  the 
inhabitants  of  Rochdale,  praying  for  an 
alteration  of  the  Com  Laws,  a  reform  m 
parliament,  and  a  reduction  of  taxation. 

Colonel  Johnson  warmly  supported  the 
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petitioSf  and  obtenrfd^  that  the  meaioreB 
caUed  for  by  it  were  the  only  effectual 
tDCB  for  giving  relief  to  the  country.  In 
cliis  House  attention  seemed  to  be  paid  to 
aiU  classes  but  the  poor,  who  were  at  that 
aoment  in  various  parts  of  the  country  in 
a  state  of  starvation.  The  hon.  member 
tken  alluded  to  the  new  circulation  of 
•ne-*paund  notes*  and  said  that  their 
baneful  effiscts  were  beginning  to  be  dis* 

eiyed  by  the  convictions  ofsis  men  for 
gery»  which  had  taken  place  at  the 
Assizes  for  Lancaster.  He  wished  to  know 
what^eps  government  meant  to  uke  upon 
this  occurrence. 

Mr.  Secretary  Pedsaidf  that  he  knew 
BOlilunff  of  these  trials  or  convictions  but 
Ihrottgh  the  same  channels  of  communica- 
tion which  were  open  to  the  public. 

Mr.  GrenfeU  observed,  that  the  convic- 
tion of  six  unfortunate  men  for  the  crime 
^  forgery  of  one-pound  notes  was,  he 
feared,  but  the  recommencement  of  that 
frigbtfal  system  of  temptation  to  forgery, 
and  consequent  execution  from  which  the 
country  had  been  for  some  time  at  breath- 
ing. He  begged  to  ask  his  majesty's  go- 
vernment, whether  the  new  circulation  of 
Bank  of  England  one-pound  notes  was  to 
bo  as  likely  to  expose  the  country  to  the 
iinghtfttl  evils  of  which  he  had  spoken,  as 
it  imd  been  hitherto?  Had  the  Bank 
done,  or  were  they  about  to  do,  any  thing 
which  would  make  the  forgery  of  their 
motes  more  difficult?  He  admitted  the 
inpossibility  of  making  an  inimitable  note, 
l^t  much  could  be  done  to  enhance  the 
difficulty  of  imitating  those  at  present  in 
circulation.  It  was  a  &ct,  that  forgeries  of 
country  bank  notes  were  very  unf^quent. 
But  why  was  this,  ezce(>t  that  the  country 
iMmkers  took  greater  pains  to  guard  theur 
paper  against  imitation  ?  He  hoped  that 
the  BaoK  would  feel  the  serious  responsi- 
bility imder  which  it  lay,  and  devise  some 
aa^sans  of  diminishing^  the  temptation  to  the 
most  frightful  of  crimes. 

Mr.  WeUi  agreed  as  to  the  great  facility 
with  which  Bank  of  England  notes  might 
be  imitated.  It  was  incumbent  on  the 
Bank  of  England  to  endeavour,  by  every 
means  in  their  power,  to  limit  these  facih- 
ties.  The  notes  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland 
were  not  so  easily  imitated,  and  forgeries 
of  them  were  comparatively  unfrequent. 

Mr.  Irving  said,  that  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
bmd  were  as  anxious  to  put  a  stop  to 
forgery  as  any  body  could  be.  In  proof 
of  Aat,  they  had  appointed  a  committee  to 
inquire  into. the  subject,  which  was  un* 


ceasmg  in  ita  labours  for  twelve  montba^ 
and  had  examined  the  moat  eminent  artists 
in  the  metropolis,  at  an  expense  of 
80,O00&  But,  notwithstanding  all  the  inge- 
nious suggestions  of  the  persons  examined, 
it  was  found  to  be  impossiUe  to  make  a 
note  incapable  of  imitation. 

Mr.  Home  Drummomd  diougbt  it  un- 
candid  to  charge  upon  the  notes  ^  the 
Bank  of  England  those  faulu  which  ware 
incident  to  all  bank  notes.  The  notes  oC 
the  Scotch  banks  were  not  better  exe- 
cuted ;  and  as  for  the  country  bank  notes* 
nothing  could  be  more  clumsy  or  worae 
executed.  The  frequent  forgeries  upoa 
the  Bank  of  England  were,  therefore,  not 
to  be  accountea  for  otherwise  than  by 
reference  to  the  facility  of  imitating  the 
note,  and  he  should  say  that  the  extent 
of  circulation  of  that  note  over  aH  otJiers^ 
and  more  particularly  in  London,  and  the 
quickness  with  which  it  circulated,  were 
more  plausible  explanations  of  the  disparity^ 
Such  was  the  ingenuity  displayed  in  the 
forgery  of  notes,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
prevent  it. 

Mr.  EUice  hoped,  that  the  fact  which 
had  been  stated  that  night  would  have 
the  effect  of  making  the  Bank  pause 
before  they  proceeded  to  take  advantage 
of  the  clause  in  the  bill  just  passed,  and 
again  deluge  the  country  with  a  material 
so  pregnant  with  tamptation  to  crime* 
For  three  years  the  public  had  got  rid  of 
this  pernicious  circulation,  which  as  soon 
as  it  again  showed  ita  head,  produced  fresh 
crimes  and  fresh  executions.  For  the  sake 
of  humanity,  he  hoped  this  would  be  the 
last  instance  of  so  prodigal  a  sacrifice  of 
human  life. 

Sir  M.  W.  Ridley  admitted,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  produce  a  perfectly  iniroita« 
ble  bank  note,  but,  from  the  specimens 
he  had  seen,  he  was  clearly  of  opinion 
that  the  present  note  might  be  very  much 
improved.  It  was  certainly  unfair  to  say^ 
that  because  Bank  of  England  notes  were 
more  often,  they  were  therefore  more 
easily  imitated.  It  should  be  recollected, 
that  these  notes  were  differently  circum* 
stanced  from  all  others.  The  notes  of 
country  bankers  circulated  within  a  small 
compass,  and  the  handwriting  of  the 
banker  was  known,  perhaps,  to  every  man 
in  trade  within  the  particular  district* 
But  it  was  not  so  with  the  Bank  of  £ng* 
land  note.  He  did  not  think  that  from 
any  superiority  in  the  form  of  the  note^ 
nor  even  by  getting  rid  of  a  paper  circula* 
tion,  we  shoiSd  pat  an  end  to  crime ;  for 
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when   there  were  no  bank   DoCet>  the 
calender  of  crime  teemed  with  coiners. 

Mr.  Secretary  Pce/saidy  it  wasridiculocra 
to  compare  the  quantity  of  crime  com- 
mitted by  coining  with  that  committed  by 
forgery»  For  the  last  three  years  the 
system  had  bad  a  fair  trial,  and  whst  was 
the  result  ?  That  some  conTictions  had 
midoubtedly  taken  place  for  coining,  but 
in  no  proportion  to  the  number  convicted 
of  forgery  during  the  paper  system.  At 
the  same  time  it  should  be  recollected, 
tftat  at  no  period  were  the  five<^und  notes 
•ut  of  circulation,  and  that  one  of  the  cases 
at  Lancaster  was  for  forging  a  five-pound 
note.  He  was  ready  to  admit  that  the 
one- pound  note  was  more  easily  passed 
away,  and  that  many  would  try  thdr  hand 
at  mat,  who  would  be  afraid  to  attempt  a 
larger  one.  The  question  here  was,  whe- 
ther or  not  the  Bank  were  to  blame  ?  The 
impossibility  of  making  an  inimitable  note 
being  admitted,  bow  could  the  Bank  be 
reproached,  more  particularly  after  the 
statement  made  by  one  of  the  Directors, 
that  in  the  attempt  to  enhance  the  diffi- 
culty of  forging  a  note,  they  had  expended 
no  less  than  80,000/.  ?  There  could  be 
no  doubt  but  that  the  wishes  of  the  Bank 
concurred  with  their  interest  in  putting  a 
atop  to  forgeries.  These  prosecutions 
were  conducted  at  a  great  expense,  and 
the  Bank  could  not  be  insensible  to  the 
effect  which  they  had  prpduced  on  the 
public  mind.  He  had  always  thought 
that,  though  it  might  be  impossible  to 
make  an  inimitable  note,  the  prospect  of 
engrailing  some  improvement  upon  the 
|>resent  note  was  not  hopeless.  It  was 
worthy  of  remark  that  the  Bank  of  Ireland 
notes  were  not  forged,  although  the  temp- 
tation as  to  the  extent  of  their  circulation 
was  comparatively  •  as  great.  He  was 
decidedly  of  opinion  that  something  might 
be  done  to  the  Bank  of  England  note  to 
render  it  more  difficult  of  imitation. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Stats  of  Prisons  in  Scotland.] 
The  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland  said,  that 
!n  making  his  proposed  motion,  he  bad  to 
inform  the  House,  that  the  prisons  of 
Scotland  were  entirely  under  the  goar- 
fKanship  of  certain  royal  boroughs,  which 
were  not  possessed  of  revenues  sufficient 
for  their  maiotemmoe.  The  consequence 
was,  that  the  gaols  of  that  country  were 
of  the  worst  possible  description,  and  their 
management  of  them  a  wsgrace  to  any 
ooaotrjr.      The  apartment*  were  s^wmys 


few  in  mimber ;  there  was  no  olasslieatlMr 
whatever  of  the  prisoiiera ;  in  anany  of 
them  there  wa»  not  even  a  ftre-place^  and 
the  persons  under  confinement  were  ev 
posed  to  the  greatest  of  inconvenienceii 
These  unhappy  persons  had  to  undergci 
severities  which  were  truly  dreadful,  anil 
those  severities  were  inflicted  without  dia>* 
tinction  of  age  or  sex.  Persons,  bolil 
before  and  afder  conviction,  the  debtor 
and  the  criminal,  were  all  mixed  togethofi 
and  thrugt  into  a  space  totally  inadeouats 
to  their  accommodatioa.  But  ho  had  alsO 
to  complain  of  the  improper  persons  to 
whom  the  charge  of  saols  was  committed* 
These  people  were  often  in  other  employ- 
ments, and  were  sometimes  shopkeepeiw 
in  the  town.  They  did  not  reside  in  tho 
gaols ;  and  in  the  event  of  accidents,  tlieyr 
were  totally  unacquainted  with  what  hap- 
pened. In  one  case,  the  gaoler  lived  al 
a  distance  of  sixteen  miles  from  the  pri* 
son ;  in  another  instance,  the  gaoler  was 
stone-blind,  and  the  gaol  was  managed  by 
his  daughter.  There  was  a  crown  dabtov 
in  this  yery  gaol  for  the  sum  of  7,000K^ 
The  House  would  see  that  the  blind 
gaoler  could  not  give  his  eye  to  the  pri* 
soners ;  and  as  to  the  daughter,  it  might 
occur  that  the  prisoners  might  be  giving 
an  eye  to  her.  He  thought  the  sdbjeei 
deserving  of  immediate  attention,  and  bei 
therefore,  moved  **  That  a  select  com* 
mittee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
State  of  Prisons  in  Scotland,  and  into  th# 
means  of  maintaining  prisoners  conflned 
therein  under  criminal  warrants ;  and  to 
report  their  observations  thereupon  to 
the  House." 

Mr.  Hume  said,  he  rose  to  second  the 
motion  of  the  learned  lord  with  pleasure» 
because  it  was  a  disgrace  to  Scotland 
that  such  a  system  should  have  been 
allowed  to  continue  so  long.  The  only 
reason  he  could  assign  fbr  its  continuance 
was,  that  the  prisons  were  ia  general 
empty,  and  the  number  of  prisoners  so 
few,  that  their  condition  excited  little  at- 
tention. The  learned  lord  would  do  great 
good  by  inquiry. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  that  it  would 
be  highly  convenient  if  the  smaller  juris- 
dictions  of  Scotland  would  agree  to  unitei 
six  or  seven  of  them  together,  in  the 
erection  of  one  large  and  convenient  gaoU 
The  more  extensive  a  gaol  was,  the  mor^ 
certain  it  was  to  be  well  managed  i  botll 
because  it  could  aflbrd  to  paj  proper  ofi* 
cers,  and  because  public  cunosity  was  oju 
citedi  aad  it  was  sara  to  be  visited  more 
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constantly  than  a  small  one.  To  main- 
tain a  sumdent  and  well-disciplined  gaol 
for  each  of  the  small  burghs  m  Scotland 
was  impossible.  He  did  not  wish  to  mix 
their  jurisdictions ;  but  merely  that  they 
should  build  a  gaol  in  common,  which  all 
alike  should  be  entitled  to  the  occupation 
of.  Last  year  he  had  brought  in  a  bill  to 
enable  local  jurisdictions  to  compound 
with  counties  for  the  support  of  their  pri- 
soners. To  attempt  by  any  other  means 
to  obtain  a  good  government  of  prisoners, 
was  altogether  hopeless. 
Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 

First-Fhuits  in  Ireland.]  Sir 
John  Newport  rose  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  state  of  the  First- Fruits 
Fund  in  Ireland,  with  a  view  to  improve  and 
render  it  more  effectual.  The  right  hon. 
baronet  then  proceeded  to  give  a  history 
of  the  establishment  of  this  fund,  and  of 
the  uses  to  which  it  was  intended  to  be 
applied.  The  act  of  queen  Anne  de- 
clared that  the  first-fruits  were  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  purposes  of  building 
and  repairing  churches,  providing  glebes 
wherever  they  were  wanting,  and  also  for 
the  more  liberal  support  of  the  clergy. 
At  the  period  when  this  fund  was  formed, 
there  was  also  collected  in  Ireland,  from 
the  different  benefices,  one-twentieth,  and 
from  the  different  benefices  in  England, 
ooe-tenth  of  their  valuation,  which  were 
to  be  applied  to  the  same  purposes.  The 
valuation  of  that  period,  with  respect  to 
Ireland,  had  remained  the  same  ever  since, 
although  it  was  manifest,  that  the  real 
value  of  livings  must  have  been  greatly 
increased.  The  consequence  was,  that 
the  sums  which  the  clergy  ought  really  to 
pay  for  the  building  and  repair  of  churches 
were  obliged  to  be  supplied  by  the  state 
at  large.  In  the  act  of  parliament  which 
related  to  England,  a  clause  was  inserted, 
with  respect  to  the  propriety  of  having 
Dew  valuations,  at  particular  periods, 
which  had  not  found  its  way  into  the 
Irish  statute  on  the  same  subject;  the 
consequence  of  which  was,  that  no  new 
valuation  had  been  made  in  that  country. 
Now,  it  appeared  to  him  quite  evident, 
that,  from  time  to  time,  as  the  value  of 
the  living  increased,  the  amount  of  the 
first-fruit  should  be  increased  also.  This 
was  a  deduction  perfectly  clear  in  his 
mind ;  because  it  was  a  grant  of  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Crown,  made  by  the  Crown 
for  the  better  support  of  the  church  and 
of  the  church  establishment!  and  not  for 
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the  private  benefit  of  individuals.    He  be- 
lieved that  one-fourth  of  these  benefice* 
in  Ireland  had  not  been  valued  at  all ;  and 
that  of  those  which  had  been  valued,  the 
valuation  was  not,  at  the  present  day,  a 
just  and  efficient  one.      m  begged  the 
House  to  attend  while  he  poinied  out  the 
difference  between  the  valuation  of   the 
benefices  in  the  English  and  Irish  church. 
During  seven  years,  ending  with  the  ]fear 
1824,  the  archbishoprics  and  bishoprics 
of  Ireland  contributed  910/.  to  the  first- 
fruits  during  the  same  period,  the  arch- 
bishoprics  and   bishoprics   of   England^ 
yielded  to  the  first-fruits  fund,  5,419/.,  in- 
dependent  of  the  sum  of  8,821/.  which  was 
the  produce  of  the  twentieths.  It  should  be 
observed,  that  the  collection  of  one-twen- 
tieth on  the  valuation  of  the  Irish  benefices 
had  been  long  since  removed;  and  therefore 
they  were  more  able  to  pay  an  additional 
sum  to  the  first-fruits  fund.     Here,  how- 
ever, it  appeared  that  in  seven  years  the 
Irish  livings  paid  only  91 0/.,  while  those 
of  England  paid,  under  the  two  heads  he 
had  mentioned  14>,24«0/.      Since  he  had 
last  addressed  the  House  on  this  subject^ 
the  tithe-composition  act  had  taken  effect 
in  many  places  in  Ireland ;  and  the  pro- 
ceedings under  that  act  proved  how  dif- 
ferent, in  point  of  fact,  was  the  existing 
valuation  by  which   the   contribution  to 
the   first-fruits  fund  was  regulated,   and 
what  the  livings  really  were  worth.    la 
the  diocess  of^Cloyne,   95  livings  were 
valued  at  258/.  12«.,  and  25  of  these  95 
had  compounded  for  their  tithes.    Could 
the  House  imagine  for   what   sum  they 
compounded  ?    That  composition  produc- 
ed no  less  than  10,580/.     A  very  large 
sum,  not  less  than  600,000/.,  sufficient  to 
meet  every  object  for  which  these  first- 
fruits  were  intended,  was  thus  diverted 
from  its  legitimate  channel.     Was  it  to 
be  allowed  that  the  clergy  should  put  so 
much  wealth  into  their  pockets,  when  it 
ought  to  be  applied,  as  a  royal  bounty,  to 
the  building  and  repairing  of  churches? 
Were  the  first-fruits  to  be  permitted  to 
remain  thus  unproductive,  while  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  peasantry  were  obliged  to 
contribute  to  the  repairing  and  building 
of  places  of  worship  which  they  did  not 
attend  ?     When  the  Crown  expressly  said^ 
**  this  fund  shall  be  appropriated  to  certaia 
purposes,"  it  was  highly  fitting  that  the 
intention  of  the  Crown  should  he  strictly 
observed.    It  could  not  be  doubted,  that 
if  this  property  had  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  Crowni  the  Crown  could  have  com* 
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tnaoded  a  Taluttion  at  any  time ;  and  was 
parliament,  because  the  Crown  had  di- 
vested itself  of  its  right  for  the  benefit  of 
the  church,  to  allow  its  gift  to  remain  un- 
productive, so  far  as  tne  object  of  the 
Crown  was  concerned  ?  Primate  Boulter, 
shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Ireland,  wrote 
to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  stating 
that  he  hoped  to  induce  his  brethren  to 
consent  to  a  larger  payment  on  account 
of  these  6rst-fruits.  Primate  Boulter 
thought  it  right  that  the  clergy  should 
make  their  own  especial  fund  productive, 
before  they  called  on  the  state  to  assist 
them  in  building  and  repairing  churches. 
His  proposition  was,  however,  ungra- 
ciously  received,  and  produced  no  good 
effect.  An  effort  was  made,  early  in  his 
late  majesty's  reign,  to  institute  an  inquiry 
as  to  the  best  means  of  making  those  first- 
fruits  more  productive;  but,  perhaps, 
from  the  same  causes  that  operated 
against  Primate  Boulter's  attempt,  it  also 
was  dropped  and  thrown  aside.  The  state 
was  now  from  time  to  time  called  on  to 
loake  grants,  which  he  contended  ought 
to  be  defrayed  out  of  these  first-fruits. 
The  bishops  lands  and  glebe-lands  in  Ire- 
land, amounted  to  no  less  than  700,000 
acres,  mostly  plantation  acres,  which 
was  nearly  equal  to  1,000,000  of  English 
acres ;  but  the  produce  to  the  first-^uits 
fund  was,  as  tie  had  shown,  scarcely 
any  thing.  He  would  very  briefly 
show,  from  a  return  which  had  been 
laid  before  the  House,  the  difference  of 
the  produce  of  the  first-fruits  in  Eng- 
land and  Ireland.  The  livings  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  primate  of  Ireland 
yielded  400/.,  while  the  see  of  Canterbury 
produced  2,680/.  The  diocess  of  Clogher, 
wbidi  was  worth  at  least  10,000/.  a-year, 
paid  350/.  To  make  the  matter  snort, 
the  entire  o£  the  archbishoprics  and 
bishoprics  in  Ireland  were  valued  at 
3,177/.,  while  the  archbishoprics  and 
bishoprics  in  England  were  valued,  for 
the  first-fniiu  only,  at  21 ,325/.  exclusive 
of  the  valuation  for  their  tenths,  amount- 
ing to  8,861/.  Under  these  circumstances, 
he  certainly  sbould  place  on  the  Journals 
—if  he  could  not  succeed  in  carrying  it 
—a  resolution,  commencing  with  a  state- 
ment of  what  the  nature  of  the  finu 
fruits  fund  was—pointing  out  the  manner 
in  which  queen  Anne  intended  they  should 
be  applied — showing  that  it  was  nothing 
more  than  lust  and  equitable  that  erants 
Bade  by  the  Crown  for  specific  objects 
oofffat  to  be  rendered  eScieDt  for  the  par* 
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pdse  of  those  objects— declaring  that  the 
House  would  no  longer  allow  grants  to 
be  charged  on  particular  classes  of  peo- 
ple, by  parochial  taxation,  or  on  the  great 
body  of^the  nation,  by  parliamentary  votes, 
for  purposes  that  ougnt  to  be  met  by  the 
first-fruits  fund — and  calling  for  a  com- 
mittee to  inquire  into  the  whole  subject, 
and  to  report  its  opinion  thereon  to  ^e 
House. — The  right  hon.  baronet  con- 
cluded by  moving, 

1.  "  That  the  First-Fruits,  or  Annates, 
being  the  first  yearly  income  of  every 
ecclesiastical  dignity  or  benefice  in  Ire- 
land, became  at  the  Reformation,  toge- 
ther with  the  twentieth  parts,  or  twelve 
pence  in  the  pound,  payable  annually, 
a  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  Crown,  as 
head  of  the  church,  and  continued  an* 
nexed  to  the  royal  revenues  until  the 
year  1710: 

<*  That  her  majesty  ^ueen  Anne  did, 
in  that  year,  as  a  special  act  of  grace 
and  favour  to  the  established  church  of 
Ireland,  by  letters  patent,  confirmed  by 
authority  of  parliament,  vest  in  trustees 
and  commissioners  the  produce  of  the 
revenue  of  first-fruits,  for  the  purposes 
of  building  and  repairing  churches,  for 
the  purchase  of  glebes  were  wanting,  and 
of  impropriations  wherever  the  benefice 
was  not  sufficient  for  the  liberal  mainte- 
nance of  the  clergy  having  cure  of  souls ; 
and  did  at  the  same  time  absolutely  re- 
lease them  from  the  payment  of  the 
aforesaid  twentieth  parts,  although  a 
corresponding  payment  was  retained  by 
the  queen,  and  still  remains  payable  by 
the  clergy  of  England  out  of  their  dig- 
nities and  benefices : 

*<  That  it  appears,  from  returns  laid 
before  this  House,  that,  in  seven  years 
ending  1824,  the  archbishoprics  and 
bishoprics  contributed  to  the  first-fruit 
fund  of  Ireland  the  sum  of  910/.  lOi.  lie/.; 
and  that  those  of  England,  in  the  like 
period,  paid  for  first-fruits  5,4>1 9/.  9«.  lOe/., 
and  for  the  twentieth  parts  8,851/.  4s.  Sd. 
making  in  the  whole  14,270/.,  and  up* 
wards: 

"  That  the  gross  amount  of  the  entire 
first-fruit  fund  of  Ireland,  thus  vested  in 
trust  for  these  great  and  salutary  objects 
connected  with  the  ecclesiastical  esta« 
blishment,  during  ten  years,  ending 
January  1821,  amounted  to  3,752/,,  from 
which  827/*  were  deducted  for  salaries 
and  incidents : 

<<That  467,  being  nearly  one  third 
part  of  the  dignities  and  benefices  of  Ire- 
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land,  liBve  never  been  rated  or  valued  for  i 
payment  of  first-ft'uitSy  and  S66  more, 
from  the  low  rate  at  which  they  were 
valued  in  an  earlv  period,  do  not  contri- 
bute to  the  fund,  and  that  the  whole  of 
the  archbishoprics  and  bishoprics  of  Ire* 
land  are  estimatedi  with  the  other  ecde^ 
Biastical  dignities,  in  that  early  valuation, 
as  being  of  4,427/.  annuid  value : 

<<That  it  appears  just  and  ecjuitable 
that  this  branch  of  royal  revenue,  liberally 
appropriated  by  the  Crown  for  salutary 
ODjects,  specially  connected  with  the 
maintenance  of  the  church  of  Ireland 
(at  the  same  time  that  a  great  remission 
of  J)urthens  affecting  the  clergy  thereof 
was  granted  by  the  royal  munificence), 
ahould  be  rendered  actually  efficient  for 
the  attainment  of  the  valuable  purposes 
for  which  the  grant  was  made,  and  that 
the  deficiency  created  by  this  inadequate 
valuation  should  be  no  longer  supplied 
by  the  imposition  of  additional  charge 
on  the  body  of  the  people  by  parochial 
taxation,  or  on  the  funds  of  the  United 
Kingdom  by  parliamentary  grant." 

2.  <<  That  it  be  referred  to  a  select 
committee  to  consider  whether  any  and 
what  legislative  measures  may  be  neces- 
sary to  effect  these  just  and  salutary 
objects;  and  that  they  do  report  their 
observations  and  opinion  thereupon  to 
the  House." 

The  first  resolution  being  put  from 
the  chair, 

Mr.  Goulbum  said,  that,  as  this  question 
had  already  been  under  discussion  four 
different  times,  he  might  perhaps  be  ex- 
cused, if  he  abstained  altogether  from 
following  the  right  hon.  baronet  through 
the  course  of  argument  which  he  had 
thought  proper  to  pursue,  and  trust  to 
the  opinions  which  the  House  hacf  formerly 
expressed  upon  the  subject.  The  prin- 
ciple upon  which  the  riaht  hon.  baronet 
wished  to  act  would  involve  the  interests 
not  only  of  the  clergy  of  Ireland  and 
England,  but  also  the  interests  of  many 
other  orders  of  the  state.  The  principle 
upon  which  the  right  hon.  baronet  wished 
to  act  was  this,  that  the  clergy  of  Ireland 
should  be  obliged  to  build  and  repair  all 
the  churches  in  that  country,  out  of  the 
incomes  which  they  received  as  a  reward 
for  the  discharge  of  their  sacred  duties. 
The  right  hon.  baronet  stated,  that  the 
archbishops  of  Ireland  did  not  pay  an 
equal  portion  of  first-fruits  with  those  of 
England ;  and  therefore  he  proposed 
going  into  a  committee  to  throw  back 
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upon  the  Irish  dergv  a  burtbea  frhidi 
ought  always  to  be  borne  by  the  public 
at  Targe.  '  He  could  consider  the  resolur 
tions  of  the  right  hon.  baronet  in  no^their 
light  than  as  an  attack  upom  the  estaUish* 
ed  church  [[hear,  hear  I].  Ue  repeated, 
that  he  could  look  upon  the  resolutions 
in  no  other  light  than  as  an  attack  upon 
the  established  church;  and  he  should 
make  it  appear,  before  be  sat  down,  that 
it  was  so.  He  should  first  point  out  tlie 
inaccuracy  of  the  right  hon.  baronet'f 
facts ;  and  secondly,  he  should  show  the 
incorrectness  of  his  law ;  and  after  this, 
he  would  leave  it  to  the  House  to  form 
their  own  conclusions.  And  first,  if  the 
right  hon.  baronet  meant  to  say  that  tlie 
pope  (for  it  was  necessary  to  go  back  to 
the  origin  of  these  first-fruits) — if  the 
right  hon.  baronet  meant  to  say  that  the 
pope  ever  exacted  first•fruit^  upon  the 
full  value  of  benefices,  he  was  greatly 
mistaken.  On  the  contrary,  if  he  turnecl 
to  the  law  authorities,  he  would  see,  that 
even  at  the  time  of  the  most  extravagant 
demands  of  his  holiness,  the  valuation 
was  taken  only  upon  one  half,  and  that 
even  then  it  was  considered  a  great  griev. 
ance.  The  same  argument  held  good 
when  the  first-fruits  became  vested  in  the 
Crown;  and  if  the  right  hon.  baronet 
entertained  a  contrary  opinion,  he  would 
find  himself  unable  to  support  it.  Again, 
the  right  hon.  baronet  was  incorrect  as 
to  his  Taw.  And  here  he  had  to  regret 
the  absence  of  his  right  hon.  friend,  the 
attorney-general  for  Ireland,  who  had 
on  a  former  occasion  so  clearly  demon- 
strated to  the  House,  the  fallacy  of  the 
right  hon.  baronet's  argumeots,  and 
had  proved  to  their  satisfaction,  that  the 
statute  of  Henry  8th  did  not  bear  the 
construction  put  upon  it  by  him.  Hia 
right  hon.  and  learned  friend  had  clearly 
shewn,  that  the  valuation  at  that  time 
was  taken  upon  such  fair  composition  aa 
mighil  be  agreed  upon  by  the  parties, 
the  28th  chapter  of  the  act  of  Henry  8tk 
made  special  provision,  that  the  valuation 
should  be  maae  strictly  in  this  wav.  One 
clause  directed,  that  the  chancellor,  the 
master  of  the  Rolls,  and  the  lord  trea- 
surer, should  be  enabled  to  regulate  aocT 
compound  the  first-fruits,  and  should 
search  out  and  determine  the  true  and 
proper  valuation  upon  which  they  ought 
to  be  paid.  He  did  not  wish  to  fatigue 
the  House  by  going  through  the  wholi^^ 
clause  of  the  act,  but  it  was  sufficient  for 
his  argument  to  show  that  such  was  its 
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btendmeDt.  By  the  26th  of  Henir  the 
8^,  it  was  provided,  that  the  pope  should 
conipoand  ror  the  first-fruits ;  and  if  the 
pope  refused  to  do  so,  then  the  king  was 
to  take  the  first-fruits  into  his  own  hands, 
and  arrange  a  fair  and  equitable  compo* 
attion.  He  was  aware  that  a  subsequent 
statute  had  been  passed  with  a  view  to 
the  tenths;  bat  that  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  inquire  into  the  details  in  the 
diflbrent  parts  of  the  country,  and  was, 
in  principle,  totally  different  from  the 
odier.  If  he  was  correct  in  his  opinions 
upon  this  subject,  then  the  right  bon. 
baronet  must  be  mistaken  in  his  statement 
relative  to  the  first-fruits;  and  if  it  ap- 
l^ared  that  the  statute  of  Henry  the  8th 
bad  no  reference  to  a  new  yaluation,  then 
there  was  at  once  an  end  to  the  risht 
hon.  baronet's  argument.  The  pmin 
question  for  the  consideration  of  the 
House  was  this— Were  they  now  to  adopt 
a  new  valuation  of  those  first-fruits ;  or, 
in  other  wordsj  was  the  House  in  a  situa- 
tion to  say  that  the  incomes  of  the  clergy 
ought  to  be  taxed,  for  the  purpose  of 
buuding  and  repairing  all  the  churches 
in  Ireland  ?  He  could  never  allow  it  to 
be  said,  that  the  churches  were  erected 
more  for  the  benefit  of  the  clergy  than  of 
the  community ;  and  it  being  admitted, 
on  all  hands,  that  churches  were  neces- 
sary, were  they  to  be  built  by  the  clergy 
only,  or  by  the  community  at  large  ?  The 
right  hon.  baronet  had  adverted  to  the  dif- 
f^ence  between  present  and  former  valua- 
tions in  particular  instances.  He  admitted 
that  the  valuation  of  first-fruits  had  been 
fixed  by  the  statute  of  Henry  8th,  and  that 
they  had  gone  on  for  a  period  of  nearly 
three  hundred  years  at  that  valuation, 
without  any  alteration  either  in  England 
or  in  Ireland.  But  he  would  ask  the 
right  hon.  baronet,  were  there  no  other 
changes  which  would,  upon  his  prin- 
dple,  make  similar  alterations  necessary  i 
Did  there  exist  no  feudal  tenures  in  Ire- 
land which  might  be  altered  upon  grounds 
as  plausible  ?  Could  he  carry  into  effect 
his  proposed  project  without  making  a 
similar  alteration  with  respect  to  head 
rents  ?  And  then  the  right  hon.  baronet 
had  pointed  out  the  difference  between 
English  and  Irish  first-fruits.  No  doubt 
that  dlfierence  did  exut.  Tenths  had 
been  levied  in  England,  while  only  twen- 
tieths had  been  ciUled  for  in  Ireland.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  at 
that  period  Ireland  was  consideied  to  be 
ttttltled  to  parttcalar  iodulgenoei  and  that 


indulgence  was  further  shewn  by  taking 
off  the  twentieths  in  Ireland,  while  the 
tenths  were  continued  in  England.  But 
when  the  right  hon.  baronet  talked  of 
thiese  differences  between  English  and 
Irish  sees,  he  proved  too  much;  for  as 
great,  if  not  a  greater  difference,  could 
be  shewn  between  English  sees,  as  com* 
pared  with  each  other.  He  would  in- 
stance those  of  St.  Asaph's,  Chester,  atid 
Bangor,  in  illustration  of  his  argument. 
If  the  impropriety  of  granting  money  by 
parliament,  for  the  purpose  of  building 
churches  were  to  be  made  a  ground  for 
adopting  the  course  proposed  by  the  right 
hon.  baronet,  what  protection  had  the 
English  clergy  against  being  called  upon 
to  build  and  repair  the  English  churches? 
For  himself  he  repeated,  that  he  never 
could  allow  it  to  be  said,  that  churches 
were  built  more  for  the  benefit  of  the 
clergy  than  of  the  public  at  large.  Re- 
ligion was  the  duty  and  the  comfort  as 
well  of  the  poorest  peasant,  as  of  the 
highest  order  of  clergy;  and  that  which 
was  equally  the  duty  and  the  comfort  of 
all  ought  to  be  equally  paid  for  by  all. 
But  the  right  hon.  baronet  would  provide 
places  of  religious  worship  for  all,  by  im- 
posing a  heavy  tax  upon  one  branch  of 
the  community ;  namely,  the  clergy.  As 
well  might  he  urge  that  public  ofiicers 
ought  to  build  all  the  public  offices,  that 
soldiers  ought  to  build  the  barracks  in 
which  they  live,  or  that  any  other  class 
of  persons  ought  to  erect  the  establish- 
ments in  which  they  were  engased.  If 
the  House  should  come  to  the  determi- 
nation of  adopting  the  resolution  of  the 
right  hon.  baronet,  it  would  lower  itself 
in  the  eyes  of  the  public.  He  should 
resist  the  motion  in  whatever  shape  it 
might  be  brought  forward,  as  he  never 
would  consent  to  burthen  the  clergy  with 
the  erection  and  repair  of  all  the  churchei 
of  the  empire.  To  attempt  to  load  them 
in  this  way  was  most  unjust  In  itself,  and 
contrary  both  to  the  letter  and  the  spirit 
of  the  law ;  and  in  the  case  of  Ireland,  the 
effect  would  be  so  to  reduce  the  incomea 
of  the  clergy,  as  to  render  them  unable 
to  discharge  their  high  and  sacred  func- 
tions. 

Mr.  Spring  Rice  complained  of  the 
mode  of  argument  taken  up  by  the  oppo- 
sers  of  the  motion,  and  observed,  that  in 
reference  to  what  were  called  the  usurps* 
tions  of  the  oldertimes,  no  notice  was  taken 
of  the  usurpations  by  the  clergy  of  those 
divisions  of  the  tithes  which  were  appro- 
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priated  to  the  building  and  repair  of  the 
churches,  and  the  entire  maintenance  of 
the  clergy. 

Mr.  Datosan  said,  that  the  proposition 
of  the  right  hon.  baronet  was  equally  op- 
posed by  law  and  by  ju8ti(!e.    He  had 
read  over  the  statutes,  and,  though  he 
did  not  presume  upon  giving  a  competent 
opinion,  it  appeared  to  him  that  they  bore 
no  construction  like  that  put  upon  them 
by  the  right  hon.  baronet.    It  was  never 
the  intention  of  the  legislature  to  impose 
frequent  valuations  of  livings  upon  the 
clergy.     There   had,  in   fact,  been  no 
more  than  four  valuations  of  livings  from 
the  time  of  Henry   8th  down  to  that 
hour;  and  all  those  valuations  were  of 
livings  which  had  never  been  valued  be- 
fore.    The  commission  in  the  reign   of 
Henry  8th  related  only  to  a  small  portion 
of  Ireland ;  that  under  Elizabeth  included 
merely  livings  not  before  valued ;  that  in 
the  reign  of  James  was  made  under  simi- 
lar circumstances ;  and  that  under  Charles 
was  occasioned  by  certain  livings  having 
previously  escaped  valuation.     The  com- 
mission in  the  time  of  James  1st   con- 
tained  positive  directions  not  to  touch 
the  livings  which  were  valued  before,  and 
not  to  go  to  the  full  valuation  of  any  livings. 
There  was^  no  question  but  that  the  right 
to  the  first-fruits  was  the  settled  posses- 
sion of  the  Crown,  and  being  then  so 
settled,  it  was  equally  plain  from  those 
instructions,  that  the  King  only  wished  to 
have  the  sums  fixed  which  were  to  be 
paid  into  the  Exchequer,  and  that  those 
were  to  be  the  sums  to  be  paid  in  from 
that  time  for  ever  after.     Moreover  a 
great    portion    of    the    livings    at    the 
time    of   the    valuations    taken    under 
queen  Elizabeth  were  under  6/.  value, 
and  those  were  excepted  by  law  from 
valuation.    It  would  be  a  hard  measure 
of  justice,   indeed,    because    they    had 
considerably  improved,  to  endeavour  now 
to  lessen  their  productiveness*    The  mo- 
tion was  founded  in  injustice.     But,  if 
it  had  justice  on  its  side,  it  must  be  as 
applicable  to  the  property  of  the  English 
aa  of  the  Irish  church.    There  was  no* 
thing  in  the  question  of  the  first-fruits  of 
one  church  which  was  not  as  applicable 
to  the  first-fruits  of  the  other,    it  would 
not  be  possible,  however,  for  any  mem- 
ber of  that  House  to  proceed  in  the  same 
manner  against  the  property  of  the  Eng- 
lish church ;  and  yet  he  thought  that,  if 
apy  distinction  were  to  be  allowed,  it 
would  rather  encourage  interference  with 
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the  English  than  with  the  Irish  ehurch* 
By  the  sutute  passed  in  the  26th  of 
Henry  8th,  not  on\y  the  first-fruiu  oC 
rectories,  deaneries,  bishoprics,  were 
granted  to  the  king,  but  likewise  the  fifst- 
fruits  of  all  abbeys,  monastenes,  and  hos- 
pitals ;  for  the  act  for  the  destrocdefn  of 
monasteries  did  not  pass  until  two  years 
afterwards.  It  was  well  known  that  Unda, 
which  were  then  held  by  ecclesiasticaL 
bodies  of  the  latter  description,  were  now 
in  the  hands  of  lay  persons;  so  that  the 
measure,  if  adopted,  might  reach  to 
them.  Should  the  resolutions  pass,  many 
persons  in  Ireland,  who  had  impropriated 
lands,  would  be  subject  to  have  theaa 
valued.  Now,  he  was  persuaded  that  th& 
House  would  never  consent  to  such  in- 
justice. Before  he  sat  down,  he  begged 
to  bear  his  testimony  to  the  conduct  of 
the  clergy  of  Ireland.  No  body  of  mea 
could  have  conducted  themselves,  on  all 
occasions,  with  more  honour,  more 
liberality,  and  more  Christian  charity 
towards  all  mankind.  He  bad  not  heard 
of  any  thing  on  this  subject  which  had. 
laid  the  foundation  for  inquiry ;  and  for 
this  reason,  he  was  not  prepared  to  give 
the  motion  his  support. 

Mr.  Lockhart  said,  he  had  expected  the 
right  hon.  baronet  to  make  out  a  very 
strong  case,  and  was  now  prepare<l  to  ac- 
knowledge, that,  from  the  weight  of  argu- 
ment on  the  other  side,  he  felt  convinced, 
that  the  proposition  could  not  be  adopted*. 
Why  should  they  seek  for  a  principle  to^ 
justify  them  in  that  which  was  on  every 
side  called  the  usurpation  of  tlie  pope?. 
If  the  pope  had  usurped  any  portion  of  the> 
propertv  of  the  church,  like  that  of  the  first* 
fruits,  the  Crown  did  right  in  resuming  it ;. 
but  then  it  ought  to  be  given  back  to  the 
church.    It  was  upon  this  feeling  that  the. 
Crown  seemed  to  have  acted.    Unqaea**. 
tionably,   the  rightful  possession  of  that 
property,  after  the  resumption,  was  in  the 
Crown.  Henry  8th  had  given  up  a  part  of 
it  to  laymen,  from  whom  it  could  not  be 
reclaimed ;  and  the  right  of  the  Crown  to 
the  remainder  had  been  qualified  by  the 
sovereigns  who  came  after  him,  until  it 
had  been  settled  on  its  present  footiw* 
It  would  indeed,  be  taking  a  heavy  stri& 
now  to  revive  the  claim  of  the  Crown  to 
the  utmost  amount  of  valuations  tobetakea 
in  the  present  day.    Reference  had  beea* 
made  by  the  hon.  member  for  Limerick, 
to  what  he  called  other  usurpations  by 
the  clergy  upon  the  four-fold  division  of 
the  tithes.    But  then  the  Jaw  and  the  eir«*. 
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cttftiittocet  of  society  bad  materially 
altered.  The  poor  were  entitled  to  the 
fourth  of  the  tithes;  and  he  was  aware 
that  the  statute  of  Richard  Snd  sought  to 
secure  the  appropriation  of  the  fourth 
part  to  that  object ;  but  the  law  had  long 
since  fallen  into  disuse.  The  poor  were 
'  maintained  by  the  poor-rates;  with  the 
payments  of  which  the  agricultural  pro- 
perty and  the  tithes  were  mainly  charge- 
able.  But»  if  the  law  had  not  fallen  into 
disuse  by  this  method »  the  claim  of  the 
poor  to  the  fourth  must  have  been  void ; 
because  the  Reformation  brought  with  it 
to  the  clergy  the  right  of  marrying ;  and 
that  implied,  est  necessitate  rei,  the  duty 
of  providing  for  their  families.  Upon 
the  whole,  therefore,  he  could  not  think  it 
safe  to  entertain  this  proposition. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  the  two  honour- 
able  Secretaries  had  not  argued  this  ques- 
tion with  their  usual  candour.  The  one 
had  contended  that  the  motion  was  con- 
sistent with  neither  law  nor  justice,  and 
the  other  had  endeavoured  to  lead  the 
House  away,  by  calling  its  attention  to 
the  danger  to  which  the  resolutions  ex- 
nosed  every  other  species  of  property. 
Now,  he  could  remember  when  it  was 
asserted  in  that  House,  that  every  question 
should  stand  by  itself,  and  upon  its  own 
peculiar  merits ;  and  that  no  other  should 
be  decided  by  it,  unless  the  circumstances 
were  precisely  similar.  Now,  nothing 
could  be  more  unlike  than  the  circumstan- 
ces of  the  two  churches  of  England  and 
Ireland.  It  was  not  for  him  to  decide 
whether  Henry  8th  was  legally  entitled 
to  act  as  he  had  done,  and  to  appropriate 
ecclesiastical  property  at  the  Reformation, 
but  certain  it  was,  that  the  practice  of  the 
country  had  confirmed  him  in  the  posses- 
sion of  it.  He  gave  portions  of  it  to  lay- 
men, whose  representatives  still  retained 
it;  and  other  portions  to  the  church, 
which  derived  its  title  only  from  the  donor. 
The  Question,  then,  reduced  itself  to  this 
— Did  any  subsequent  sovereign  of  this 
country,  queen  Anne  for  instance,  relm- 
quish  what  she  was  entitled  to  in  this  re- 
spect, as  far  as  regarded  Ireland,  for  cer* 
tain  purposes,  or  did  she  not  ?  Now,  that 
queen  gave  up  her  claim  to  first-fruits 
and  twentieths  in  Ireland,  for  the  express 
purpose  that  the  money  should  be  applied 
to  the  erection  and  repair  of  churches. 
He  asked,  then,  whether  it  had  been  so 
applied,  or  whether  it  had  not?  The 
answer  was,  that  to  the  extent  to  which 
file  coUectkm  bad  been  made,  tbe  OMMiey 


had  been  so  applied ;  but  the  point  in 
dispute  was,  whether  there  existed  a  right 
to  re-value  the  livings,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  true  amount  of  the  first-fruits  ?— 
The  clerk  of  the  first-fruits  had  authority 
by  his  patent;  according  to  the  opinion  of 
respectable  counsel,  to  value  the  livings  at 
diflerent  times ;  and  they  had ,  in  point  of 
fact,  been  val  ued  at  five  or  six  different  times. 
But  then  the  right  hon.  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land talked  of  the  injustice  of  thus  trench- 
ing on  tbe  church  property;  but, if  the* 
church  had  been  provided  with  funds  for-, 
the  building  and  repair  of  churches,  and 
the  clergy  instead  of  applying  them  to 
that  purpose  had  applied  them  to  their 
own  use,  it  was  pertectly  consistent  both 
with  law  and  justice  to  resume  these  funds, 
and  to  apply  them  to  the  purposes  for 
which  they  were  originally  intended. 
This  was  said  to  be  an  attack  on  the 
property  of  the  church.  If  it  was,  it  was 
a  just  attack:  for  if  the  money  diestined 
for  the  building  and  repair  of  churches 
was  withheld  and  used  for  the  benefit  of 
the  clergy,  it  was  strictly  just  so  far  to 
attack  church  property  as  to  turn  a  portion 
of  it  from  an  improper  to  a  proper  pur- 
pose. There  was  no  danger  to  any  other 
kind  of  property  from  this  proceeding.  It 
was  said,  that  the  same  principle  would 
apply  to  church  of  England  property.  If. 
it  did,  then  church  of  England  property 
ought  to  be  dealt  with,  accordineiy.  But, 
to  say  that  this  would  endanger  his,  or  any 
other  gentleman's  private  property,  was  a 
preposterous  proposition.  It  was  only  a 
proof  that  the  right  hon.  Secretary  had 
no  good  argument  when  ha  resorted  to 
this  method  of  endeavouring  to  create  an . 
alarm  for  property,  to  which  the  prin- 
ciple had  no  just  application.  Hia 
speech  was  merely  an  attempt  to  pro- 
tect the  church  property  of  Ireland,  and 
to  continue  and  uphold  the  abuses  to 
which  it  was  at  present  subject.  It  was 
certainly  true,  and  he  was  happy  to  have 
it  to  say,  that  he  believed,  within  the  last 
three  or  four  years,  the  character  of  the 
Irish  church  had  been  considerably  im- 
proved. H  e  was  happy  to  have  it  in  his  power 
to  bear  testimony  to  this  improvement. 
But  if  it  had  improved,  the  public  had 
not  to  thank  the  clergy  for  it.  It  was 
owing  to  the  motions  and  discussions  in 
that  House,  and  the  public  sensation  ex- 
cited in  conseouence ;  and  that  was  the 
only  way  of  proaucing improvement  where 
the  law  could  not  be  brought  directly  to 
beac  upon  abuses.    But  a  great  deal  sum 
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must  be  done,  before  the  church  of  Ire* 
land  would  be  on  the  footing  on  which 
it  ought  to  be  placed.  Then  it  was  said, 
that  soldiers  might  as  well  be  called  upon 
to  maintain  their  barracks,  or  government 
officers  their  houses  of  office,  as  the  clergy 
to  maintain  their  respective  churches.  It 
was  not  contended  that  the  clergy  were 
bound  to  maintain  the  church.  Nothing 
more  was  asked,  than  that  a  certain  fund, 
designed  for  a  special  purpose,  should  be 
made  available  for  that  purpose.  If  you 
are  obliged  to  tax  the  country,  poor  as 
well  as  rich,  for  the  rebuilding  ana  repair 
of  churches,  surely  you  ought  to  wait 
until  you  have  exhausted  all  those  just 
and  appropriate  resources.  Did  the  right 
hon.  Secretary  really  mean  to  say  that 
there  was  any  reasonable  comparison  be- 
tween this  case  and  that  of  soldiers  with 
their  barracks,  or  that  of  officers  of  state 
with  their  government  houses?  Was  any 
part  of  the  pay  of  soldiers  given  them  for 
the  purpose  of  building  or  repairing  bar- 
racks, or  was  any  part  of  the  salaries  of 
government  officers  given  them  for  the 
building  and  repair  of  government  houses? 
If  so,  the  Irish  Secretary  ought  to  pay  for 
building  and  repairing  his  office ;  the  chan« 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  ought  to  pay  for 
building  and  repairing  the  Treasury  ;  and 
the  right  hon.  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  ought  to  pay  for  the  new  build- 
ings now  going  on.  He  presumed  they 
did  not  pay ;  and  for  the  very  good  reason, 
that  they  received  no  allowance  for  that 
purpose.  The  gentlemen  opposite  had 
evinced  a  wise  and  liberal  policy  in  cor- 
recting many  mistakes  and  abuses  in  other 
cases ;  and  he  hoped  the  time  was  not  far 
distant  when  the  Irish  church  would  be 
made  to  correct  many  of  its  abuses,  and  to 
apply  the  funds  in  its  possession  to  their 
proper  destination.  The  right  hon.  Se- 
cretary had  contended,  that  there  was  no 
law  to  compel  the  valuation  of  the  livings. 
But  t  ^  had  in  his  hand  the  opinion  of  a 
respectable  counseU or,  Mr.  Allan,  that  by 
the  words  of  the  patent,  the  patentee  had 
the  right  to  re-value  the  livings  at  any 
time ;  and  that  learned  counsellor  con- 
cluded, that  the  present  patentee  was  em- 
powered to  re-value  all  tne  livings  whose 
value  had  not  been  6xed  by  statute.  But 
then  it  was  answered,  that  the  opinions 
of  the  Crown  law-officers  were  opposed 
to  this,  and  that  they  had  declared  that 
the  patent  was  not  under  the  great  seal, 
under  the  act.  It  was  true,  the  Crown 
lawyers  had  so  declared ;  and  it  had  been 
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further  stated,  on  the  part  of  govern- 
ment, that  if  the  jtatentee  persisted  in 
bringing  the  qoestiOii  before  a  coart  of 
law,  bis  patent,  being  held  only  during 
pleasure,  would  be  revoked.  Thus  the 
patentee  was  deterred,  by  what  mi^ht 
be  considered  as  a  threat,  from  bringing 
the  question  before  a  competent  junMio- 
tion.  The  patentee's  conduct  in  the 
transaction  certainly  did  him  high  credit. 
He  could  not  say  so  much  for  the  conduct 
of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  and  his  co« 
secretary.  It  would  have  been  much 
better  if  they  had  acted  upon  the  advice 
of  Mr.  Allan ;  who  further  stated,  after 
seeing  the  opinions  against  him,  that  the 
Crown  officers  agreed  with  him  that  the 
power  of  re-valoins  was  in  the  Crown  ; 
and  if  so,  there  could  not  be  a  better  op- 
portunity than  the  present  for  exercising 
that  power ;  for  he  was  certain  that  there 
never  was  a  case  so  clear  and  satisfac- 
tory as  that  which  had  been  laid  before 
the  House  that  night,  by  the  right  hon.  ba- 
ronet. It  was  deeply  to  be  regretted  that 
the  same  liberal  line  of  policy  which  had 
marked  the  proceedings  of  his  majesty'a 
ministers  on  other  occasions,  was  not 
visible  on  the  present.  The  thanks  of  the 
House  were  due  to  the  perseverance  and 
public  spirit  of  the  right  hon.  mover  of 
the  question.  The  subject,  however  ft 
might  be  now  disposed  of,  would  sooner 
or  later  be  attended  to  by  his  majesty's 
government,  and  he  had  no  doubt  but  that 
success  would  ultimately  crown  his  ex- 
ertions. • 

Sir  R.  H.  Inglis  objected  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  right  hon.  mover,  that  the 
church  lands  of  Ireland  amounted  to 
700,000  acres ;  but  admitting  that  amount 
to  be  correct,  the  right  hon.  baronet  must  be 
aware  that  the  greater  part  of  that  land  was 
held  under  long  leases,  sometimes  of  fiftj* 
sixty,  or  a  hundred  years.  His  sentiments 
on  the  present  question  had  been  so  fully 
anticipated  by  his  right  hon.  friend  tne 
secretary  for  Ireland*  and  so  clearly  and 
eloquently  stated  by  him,  that  he  would  - 
add  nothing  in  support  of  those  otMenra* 
tions,  but  should  content  himself  with^ 
saying)  that  he  entirely  concurred  in  the 
view  which  his  right  hon.  friend  had  taken 
of  the  subject. 

Sir «/.  Newport  said,  in  reply,  that  the 
question  came  to  this  simple  point^-whe- 
tner  a  certain  revenue  given  by  the  Crown 
to  the  church  for  a  specific  purpose,  was 
to  be  rendered  available  for  the  purpoae 
for  which  it  was  intended,  or  the  people- 
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that  the  praMDt  wm  the  fourth  tine  he 
had  been  called  upon  to  aofmer  him.  6q 
thii  lubject.  He  betiered  the  right  boa* 
genUeman  coinewhat  overrated  the  realitj; 
but  he  wai  not  at  all  averae  to  have  it 
atatedt  that  this  waa  the  fourth  time  be 
had  called  for  some  satisfaclorT  informa* 
tion  on  tbia  head ;  and  he  assured  the  right 
boD.  gentleiDBD,  that  aa  long  as  he  had  a 
seat  in  that  Houte,  he  would  continue  to 


woe  to  be  taxed  by  annual  rates  to  sup- 
ply, not  the  deficiencies,  but  the  place  of 
that  fundi  The  right  hon.  Secretary  had 
pat  himself  completely  out  of  court  by 
the  steps  which  tie  had  token,  in  refusing 
to  allow  the  questiou  to  be  brought  to  a 
rwular  (riali  and  threatening  the  proper 
c£cer  wiih  the  loss  of  bis  patent,  in  case 
be  persisted  in  that  course.  The  hon. 
baronet  who  spoke  last  imagined  that  he 
bad  forgotten  that  a  great  proportion  of 
tbe  IriiA  liTinga  had  not  been  valued  at 
alL  Why,  be  knew  it  perfectly  well.  He 
ioew  that  ]t535  liTinga  had  been  valued, 
and  that  of  these  alone  a  thousand  had 
Dot  dien  contributed,  as  being  under  the 
value  of  Bt.  But  9M  parishes  had  never 
be«i  valued  at  all;  and  did  the  hon. 
btfooet  mean  to  say  that  they  ought 
never  to  be  valued?  Primate  Boulter 
bad  called  upon  the  church  to  contribute 
to  the  purposes  which  he  now  had  in  view ; 
but  be  nad  stated  in  Lis  letter,  that  he  very 
much  doubted  whether  his  brethren  would 
concur  with  him  on  the  subject.  They 
did  not  concur  with  him  ;  and  there  the 
matter  dropped.  The  right  faon.  Secre- 
tary professed  his  attachment  to  the 
church.     He  could  assure  the  right  hon. 

Sutleman,  that  he  was  as  warmly  and  as 
thfully  attached  to  the  established 
church  as  he  could  be.  The  only  di- 
VHsily  in  their  sentiments  consiiied  in 
their  different  modes  of  showing  them. 
He  evinced  his  anxiety  for  the  interests  of 
tbe  church,  by  exerting  himself  to  cor- 
rect the  ^lues  which  had  crept  into  its 
management  i  while  tbe  right  bon.  gen- 
tleman opposite  eudeavoured  to  show  the 
sincerity  of  his  professionB,  by  coun- 
tenancing those  wno  were  gnilty  of  such 
abuses,  and  who  perverted  to  purposes  of 

Kivate  emolument  the  funds  appropriated 
the  bounty  of  the  Crown,  to  tne  objects 
of  religion.  The  lengths  to  which  this 
perversion  of  the  royal  bounty  had  been 
carried  were  monstrous.  Out  of  themis- 
nunagement  and  neglect  of  their  livings 
b;  the  clergy  arose  the  necessity  of  tiniting 
fnriahesi  and  thua  many  who  were  ei^ 
tilledioreccivethebeDelita  of  religion  were 
removed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  church. 
The  cWrgy  in  Ireland  su&red  their 
churches  to  fall  into  decay,  and  then 
called  opoo  tbe  body  of  the  people  (who, 
be  it  observed,  were  of  a  difierent  per- 
suasion)  to  rebuild  then.  Thus  was  tbe 
royal  bounty  perverted  from  the  pur- 
poses to  which  It  was  destined.  He  had 
beta  taunltd  by  tin  rigbt  hon.  SecrsMry, 


bring  the  subject  under  the  consideratioD 
of  the  legislsture.  He  would  still  en- 
deavour to  protect  the  public  agunst  ilw 
usurpation  of  their  rights  and  thdr  pro- 
perty. He  had  been  long  enough  in  lliat 
House  to  know,  that  bis  perseverance,  in 
many  instances,  had  led  to  tbe  results 
which  he  wished  to  accomplish  ;  and  that* 
although  he  did  not  succeed  in  carrying 
the  measures  on  his  own  motion,  the  right 
hon.  and  honourable  gentlemen  opposite, 
who  had  been  vehement  in  their  repnbi^ 
tion  of  them,  afterwards  took  them  up» 
and  brought  them  to  perfection.  He  waa 
not,  therefore,  ashamed  of  his  perseve- 
rance in  the  present  instance.  It  was  fbr 
those  to  be  ashamed  who  did  not  do  their 
duty.  He  hoped  that  truth  would  atill 
prevail ;  and  that  those  who  now  stigma- 
Used  his  endeavours  would  oltimately 
adopt  them.  He  would  renew  his  remon- 
strances, until  he  should  succeed  in  con- 
vincing (he  House,  as  he  believed  he  had' 
already  convinced  the  public,  that  his 
proposition  ought  (o  be  adopted. 

The  Houae  divided:  For  tbe  Kesolu- 
tion  31  i  Against  it  48 ;  Majority  37. 

Lift  of  the  Minority. 
Aben^omby,  hon.  J.      Ord,  W.  _ 


Calcrafl,  J. 
Fitigerald,  M. 
GtbIIbd,  J. 
Gordon,  R, 
Griffith,  J.  W. 
HantiltOD,  lord  A. 
Hutchimon,  hoD.  C. 

Millon,  Tiic. 
MarliD,  J. 
Maijoribanks,  S. 

The  second  resolution  was 
withont  a  division. 


Palmer,  G.  F. 
Phitipg,  Q. 
Robinson,  sir  G. 
Bice,  T.  S. 
Smith,  J. 
Sebright,  sir  J. 
Tieroey,  it.  hon,  C 
Whitnwre,  W. 


Newport,  sir  J, 

legatived 


CharimgCboss  luPBorBHXKT  Bill.] 
Mr.  Arbvihnel,  io  rising  to  move  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  bill  for  making  several  Im- 
provements in  tbe  neighbourhood  of 
Charing-crosa  and  the  Strand,  said,  that,' 
before  he  entered  into  any  stateoieD(» 
connected  witfa  those  improvementif  h» 
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felt  !t  necessary  to  state,  that  those  which 
he  should  propose  would  be  carried  into 
efiecC  by  the  same  architect  whose  de- 
Bigns  in  the  formation  of  Regent-street 
bad  received  such  deserved  commenda- 
tion from  the  public  ;  he  meant  Mr.  Nash. 
It  was  almost  impossible  for  him  to  give 
the  House  a  correct  detail  of  the  proposed 
improvements,  without  maps  or  plans 
bemg  before  them,  and  therefore  he 
hoped  for  their  indulgence  while  he  de- 
tailedy  as  well  as  he  could,  what  was  in- 
tended to  be  done.  In  the  first  place,  he 
must  state,  that,  should  the  House  con- 
Bent  to  the  project,  it  was  intended  to 
purchase  that  tract  of  ground  which  joined 
to  the  present  King's-mews  at  Charing- 
cross,  and  extended  to  St.  Martin  Vlane ; 
and  also  it  would  be  necessary  to  have 
power  to  purchase  the  whole  of  that  tract 
on  the  east  side  of  St.  Martin's-lane,  which 
was1)ounded  on  the  north  by  Chandos- 
street,  on  the  south  by  the  Strand,  and 
which  terminated  in  the  eastern  point  at 
Castle-court,  near  to  Bedford-street.  The 
effect  of  this  alteration  would  be  not 
merely  to  embellish  and  adorn  the  me- 
tropolis, but  to  create  a  more  convenient 
communication  between  the  east  and  west 
ends  of  the  town.  He  should  now  en- 
deavour to  explain  the  mode  in  which  it 
was  intended  to  carry  the  plan  into  exe- 
cution. If  permission  should  be  granted 
to  purchase  that  tract  of  buildings  between 
St.  Martio's-lane  and  the  Mews,  it  was 
contemplated,  that  a  large  splendid 
quadrangle  should  be  erected,  the  west 
side  of  which  would  be  formed  by  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  the  Union  Club 
house ;  the  east  side  would  correspond 
with  that  already  existing;  namely,  the 
grand  portico  of  St.  Martin's  church  ; 
and  on  the  northern  side  a  new  line  of 
buildings  would  be  erected ;  the  effect  of 
which  arrangement  would  be  to  throw 
open  to  those  in  Pall  Mall  a  full  view  of  the 
magnificent  portico  of  the  church.  He 
could  certainly  wish  that  this  quadrangle 
should  contain  a  Gallery  for  our  national 
paintings  and  statues.  If  such  a  plan 
were  executed,  the  statues  and  paintmgs 
would  be  much  more  easy  of  access  than 
at  the  Museum,  whilst,  at  the  same  time, 
they  might  remain  under  the  guardianship 
of  the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum. 
It  was  also  in  contemplation  that  a  Royal 
Academy  should  be  built  in  the  centre  of 
the  quaarangle;  but  it  was  the  general 
opinion  that  it  would  be  preferable  to 
mve  it  an  open  space.    He  mentioned 


this,  as  the  point  was  yet  undecided,  and 
would  be  left  for  the  consideration  of  the 
House.    The  south  ride  of  the  quadrangle 
would  be  open  to  Charing-cross,  giving  a 
view  of  Parliament-street  and  \S^itehalI. 
The  extent  of  it  would  be  flOO  feet  froai 
the  statue  at  Charing-cross  to  the  pre- 
sent stables.     Its  extent  on   tha  other 
sides  would  be  made  to  correspond   as 
nearly  as  possible.    The  reason  why  it 
was  proposed  to  carry  on  the  improvement 
to  Bedford-street  was,  that  the  Strand  up 
to  that  part  might  be  widened  from  ita 
present  width,  35  feet,  to  nearly  60  feet. 
The  narrow  passage  in  this  part  between 
Charing-cross  and  Bedford*street  was    a 
source  of  great  inconvenience  to  all  per- 
sons ^oing  from  the  west,  and  to  the  citj ; 
and  in   this   respect  he   had  no  doubt 
that  the  new  plan  would  meet  with  general 
approbation.    At  present,  all  the  stage 
and  mail  coaches,  coming  from  Piccadilly 
to  the  east  end  of  the  city,  and  returning 
from  thence  to  the  west,   were  obliged 
to  come  down  by  Charing-cross,  and  past 
through  this  narrow  gut,  as  he  might  call 
the   space    between    Charing-cross    and 
Bedford-street ;  so  that,  by  Sie  crowd  of 
vehicles  of  all  descriptions,   there  was 
sometimes  a  stoppage  which  often  inter- 
rupted  for  a  considerable  time  the  com- 
munication between  one  end  of  the  me- 
tropolis and  the  other.    Should  the  House 
approve  of  his  proposition,  the  whole  of 
this  inconvenience  would  be  avoided.  Per- 
sons going  to  the  city  from,  and  returning 
to,  the  west  end,  would  have  access,  not 
only  by  the  widened  carriage  way  of  this 
part  of  the  Strand,  but  also  by  new  car^ 
riage  ways  running  parallel.    There  would 
be  an  additional  carriage-way  across  the 
upper  part  of  the  quadrangle  into  a  street 
on  the  south  side  of  St.  Martin's  church, 
which    would   run   diagonally   into    the 
Strand,  towards  the  end  of  ViUiers-street ; 
so  that  a  great  part  of  the  crowd  at  pre- 
sent entering  the  Strand  by  Charing-cross 
would  be  avoided.    But  this  would  not  be 
all.    The  means  would  likewise  exist  of 
forming  another  street  from  Leicester- 
square,  by  Hemming*8-row  and  Chandos* 
street,  which  would  fall  into  the  Strand  by 
Bedford-street.    This  would  be  the  least 
wide  of  the  three  communications;  but 
still  it  would  give  a  great  additional  con- 
venience, and,  by  tdcing  off  pvt  of  the 
throng  of  carriages  diat  woold  otherwise 
have  access  to  the  Strand  only  by  Charing- 
cross,  would  very  much  relieve  that  part 
from  the  crowd  which  daOy  pressed  along 
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it.  ThiM  there  would  be  three  carriage 
entrances  from  the  wettem  jMuts  of  the 
metropolb  ioto  the  Strand.  That  from 
Leiceater-squaret  by  Hemming Vrow  and 
Chaodoa-fftreet,  falhng  in  near  Bedfbrd- 
atreet;  that  by  the  south-west  side  of 
St*  MartiD*s-church  ;  and  that  along  the 
widened  end  of  the  Strand  iuelf.  These 
would  not  onlj  produce  a  great  benefit  to 
the  metropolis  in  the  way  of  free  com- 
munication from  one  end  to  the  other,  but 
would  also  have  the  advantage  of  getting 
rid  of  a  vast  number  of  bad  and  unsightly 
koosesy  which  were  at  present  crowded 
together  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  MartinV 
ehurchy  which  would  add  considerably  to 
th^  beauty  of  that  part  of  the  metropolis. — 
He  would  now  say  a  word  as  to  the  ex- 
pense which  would  be  incurred  by  thejsd 
imjfrovemeQts;  and  no  doubt  it  would  be 
aatuhctory  to  the  House  to  learn,  that, 
unless  the  building  of  a  Royal  Academy 
or  National  gallery  in  the  site  to  which 
be  had  dready  alluded  should  be  de- 
(erainedon  (in  which  case  it  would  be 
neeesaarv  to  come  to  the  House  for  a 
It),  be  should  not  have  to  apply  to  the 
louse  for  a  shilling*  He  would  not  at 
that  moment  enter  into  the  details  of  the 
meaas  by  which  it  was  intended  to  carrj 
these  plana  into  effect.  It  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  state  generally,  that,  by  the  ex- 
diaoffo  of  Crown  lands  in  some  mstances, 
and  the  sale  of  them  in  oihery,  the  depart- 
ment  with  which  he  was  connected  would 
be  enabled  to  meet  the  greatest  part  of 
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the  expense*    It  would,  however,  be  ne-   between    the  two  quarters  of  the  me- 


cessary,  should  the  House  approve  of  his 
plan,  that  in  the  bill  which  he  would  in- 
trodtsce,  power  should  be  given  to  borrow 
a  aum  of  money  on  mortgage  of  a  part  of 
the  new  street;  but,  this  it  should  be 
observed,  would  be  only  a  continuation  of 
the  powers  of  an  act  already  passed  for  the 
erection  of  the  buildings  in  Regent-street* 
Looking  at  tlie  whole  of  what  he  had  de- 
tailed as  one  plan,  he  could  not  anticipate 
any  objection  to  it,  as  a  general  measure* 
It  was,  be  thought,  highly  desirable  to 
get  rid  of  the  unsightly  appearance  which 
would  be  presented,  by  allowinff  some 
of  the  houses  in  the  neiebbourhood  of 
Charing-crois  to  remain  as  they  now  stood* 
If  the  House  should  disapprove  of  car- 
rying the  alterations  to  the  extent  that  he 
bul  propoaed,  why  Uien  it  would  be  ne- 
ceaaary  to  have  the  intended  quadrangle 
on  a  much  amaller  scale*  He  thought, 
however,  that  such  an  opportunity  as  the 
preaeot  ought  not  to  be  lost;  ior  sudi 
VOL*  XV* 


another  might  never  present  itself  of  mak- 
ing those  desirable  improvements.  Look* 
ing  to  the  probable  result  of  this  plan,  the 
House,  in  order  to  form  its  judgment, 
might  be  glad  to  learn  what  was  the  result, 
as  to  expense,  of  the  splendid  undertaking 
—the  building  of  Regent-street*  That,  it 
should  be  remembered,  was  undertaken 
in  a  time  of  war ;  and  such  as  it  now 
was,  he  did  not  believe  that  it  was  regret- 
ted by  one  man  in  the  country*  Tfudng 
the  expense  of  that,  and  the  opening  to 
the  Regent's-park,  in  the  purchase  fft 
good-will  of  premises,  and  in  the  awards 
given  by  juries,  the  result  was,  that,  while 
a  great  part  of  the  Crown  land  was  im- 
proved* and  an  interest  created  which  did 
not  exist  before,  the  interest  on  the  wltde 
of  the  sum  laid  out  produced  within  a 
fractibn  of  three  per  cent*  He  did  not  say 
that  the  expense  of  the  improvements  now 
proposed  would  be  as  great ;  but,  foiNthe 
space  to  be  acquired,  they  would  be  com- 
paratively greater;  for,  in  the  former  case, 
there  was  erected  on  the  site  of  the  houses 
pulled  down,  a  continuity  of  buildings 
which  were  now  productive ;  but  a  great 
part  of  Uie  site  of  the  houses  now  to  be 
removed  would  remain  unoccupied,  and 
would  of  course  produce  no  return  for  the 
sum  laid  out ;  but,  making  allowance  for 
this  unproductive  space,  he  did  expect 
that  an  interest  of  Sf  per  cent  would  be 
returned^  on  the  money  expended*  This, 
considering  the  great  advantage  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  more  open  communicaiion 


tropolis,  and  the  splendor  of  forming 
such  a  magnificent  quadrangle,  woSM  be 
a  fair  return.  But  the  ornament  of  the 
proposed  quadrangle,  would  not  be  its 
only  advantage*  The  leaving  such  an 
open  space  in  a  neighbourhood  so  thickly 
surrounded  with  building  would  be  a 
great  benefit,  by  contributing  to  the  health 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  vicinity*  He 
would  now  move,  that  the  bill,  if  the 
House  consented  to  its  introduction, 
should  be  read  a  first  time  that  night,  and 
a  second  time  to-morrow;  and  that  it 
should  be  printed,  and  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee up  stairs,  to  examine  the  plan,  and 
report  whether  it  could  conveniently  be 
carried  into  efect*  The  right  lion*  gentle- 
man concluded  by  moving  for  IcHive  to 
bring  in  a  billj  '*  To  extend  to  Cbaring- 
cross,  and  places  adjacent,  the  powers  of 
an  act  for  making  a  more  convenient  com- 
munication between  the  east  and  west 
ends  of  the  metropolis,  and  to  enable  the 
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t^ommissioners  of  land  revenues  to  grant 
leases  of  the  site  of  Carlton  Palace." 

Sir  M.  Wm  Ridley  said,  he  did  not  mean 
to  oppose  the  motion ;  but  merely  rose  to 
suggest  the  propriety  of  improving  that 
part  of  the  Strand  called  Exeter  Change, 
ivhich  required  improvement  more  than 
any    other.      Every    person    acquainted 
with  that  building  must  have  marked  the 
great  inconvenience  it  occasioned  to  the 
trade  of  the  metropolis,  and  he  was  sa- 
tisfied that  no  man  could  deny  that  it  was 
M;rievous  nuisance.    When  such  exten- 
me  alterations  were  about  to  take  place 
in  the  very  neighbourhood,  he  put  it  to 
the  right  hon.  gentleman,    whether  he 
could   pass  over   the  obstruction    which 
this  building  occasioned,  and  whether  it 
would  not  be  most  desirable  to  introduce 
tuch  alteration  in  his   intended   bill   as 
would  have  the  effect  of  including  it  in 
the  iiirchases  about  to  be  made,  for  the 
ornament  and  advantage  of  the  metropolis? 
Such  an  alteration  would,  he  was  con- 
vinced, meet  the  approbation  of  parlia* 
iiient  and  the  public.    While  he  was  on 
this  subject,  he  would  call  the  attention  of 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  to  a  letter  which 
had  appeared  in  several  morning  papers, 
signed,  *<  An  old  Inhabitant  of  Mary-la- 
Bonne."     Every  one  would  acknowledge, 
that  all  due  precautions  should  be  taken 
to  preserve  the  trees  in  those  plantations  I 
vvhich  adorned  the  park  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  town.     But  still  it  ap- 
peared to  him,  that  a  reasonable  care  of 
those  plantations  was  by  no  means  in-, 
compatible    with    the  admission   of   the 
publiC|^o  those  enjoyments  of  pure  air  and 
exercise  in  which  they  had  formerly  been 
indulged;  and  he  hoped  that  those  who 
had  the  superintendence  of  the  improve- 
ments would  take  the  subject  into  con- 
sideration, and  adopt  some  means  of  lay- 
ing the  park  open  to  the  public.     Before 
he  sat  down,  he  begged  to  observe,  that 
the  style  of  building  in   Regent-street, 
which  had  been  formed  from  the  plans  of 
that  able  architect  who  was  to  conduct 
the  projected  alterations  at  Charing-cross, 
deserved    his     unqualified     approbation. 
There  might  be  some  difference  of  opinion 
upon  particular  erections ;  but,  taking  it 
in  one  view  as  the  principal  street  of  the 
metropolis,  he  was  convmced  there  were 
few  who  would  not  confess,  that  it  re- 
flected high  honour  on  the  architect,  and 
afforded  a  satisfactory  proof  of  his  taste 
and  judgment. 

^Ir•  Arbuthnot  said;  that  he  did  not 


disagi«e  with  the  hon.  barpnet  in  his  ob<- 
servations  respecting  Exeter-change ;  bat, 
as  that  was  the  private  property  of  lord 
Exeter,  difficulties  woala  arise  in  effect- 
ing the  alteration  suggested;  for  whilst 
the  House  were  providing  for  public  im- 
provements, thej  ought  to  be  pvticularJy 
attentive  to  prrvate    property.    He  un- 
derstood, that,  as  soon  as  thejeases  of  the 
property  about  Exeter  Change  had  tuq 
out,  it  was  the  intention  of  lord  Ejceter 
to  make  yety  great  improvements  there  ; 
and  he  couki  assure  the  House,  that  if  hi» 
assistance  should  be  at   all  required  to- 
wards the  advancement  of  such  improve- 
ment, he  would  gladly  co-operate  in  so 
laudable  an  undertaking.    He  could  also 
assure  the  hon.  baronet,  that  what  bad 
been  observed  by  him  respecting  the  Re- 
gent's-park  had  not  escaped  his  notice* 
It  was,   however,  a  mistake  to  suppoae 
that  the  annual  rent  which  governmeiu 
received  on  account  of  the  herbage  of  this 
park  was  only  100/.  for,  in  point  of  fact. 
It  amounted  to    1,800/.;  hut,    still  this 
would  not  at  all  operate  as  an  inducement 
with  them  for  excluding  tlie  public  from 
the  full  enjoyment  of  this  park  one  mo- 
ment longer  than  the  state  of  the  park 
itself  absolutely  required ;  but  at  present, 
although  the   pasturage   was   extremely 
good  and  luxuriant,  the  surface  of  the  soil 
was  not  in  a  proper  condition  to  be  walked 
upon;   neither  had  the  trees  arrived  at 
sufficient  maturity  to  render  it  safe  that 
the  fences  which  protected  thero  should 
be  thrown  down.    He  hoped  that  these 
obstacles  would  at  no  distant  period  be 
removed,  and  that  the  public  might  then 
have  a  free  and  unrestricted  access  to  all 
parts  of  the  park ;  for  he  felt  as  sensible 
as  the  hon.  baronet  himself  could  possibly 
do,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  those  who 
presided  over  matters  of  this  nature,  to 
prefer  the  public  health  and  convenience 
to  every  other  consideration.    Before  he 
sat  down  he  would  take  the  liberty  of  al- 
luding to   the  very  important  improve- 
ment which  had  recently  been  made  in 
Hyde-park ;  and  which  must  necessarily 
have  afforded  the  public  a  most  consider- 
able additional  accommodation;  he  did  this 
the  more  readily,  because  it  had  been 
granted  at.  the  express  command  of  hta 
majesty.    When  he  had  waited  upon  his 
majesty  to  submit  the  plans  of  the  new- 
improvements,   his  majesty  had  himsdf 
pomted  out  the  necessity  of  widening  the 
carriage-way,  for  the  pleasure  and  con* 
venienceof  the  publici  and  badauggested 
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those  other  alterations  which  had  nnce 
been  carried  into  effect. 

Mr.  Hume  did  not  object  to  any  por- 
tion of  the  plans  of  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man ;  all  he  would  saj  was,  that  he  hoped 
they  would  not  require  «ny  portion  of  the 
public  money.  He  was  satisfied  that  the 
whole  could  be  done  by  the  sale  of  Crown 
lands  without  any  other  assistance.  In  the 
absence  of  the  hon.  member  for  Westmin* 
ater,  who  meant  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  subject,  he  begged  to  protest 
against  the  continuance  of  any  barracks 
in  the  centre  of  Westminster.  Every 
person  in  the  neighbourhood  considered 
chose  barracks  a  downright  nuisance. 

Leave  was  giveta  to  t>ring  in  the  bill. 


GnriL  CONTINGENCIES-^DlPLOMATIC 

Services.]  The  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  Supply  was  brought  up.  On 
the  resolution,  *' That  200,000/.  be  granted 
to  his  majesty  to  complete  the  sum  ne- 
cessary for  defraying  tne  charge  of  civil 
contingencies  for  the  year  1826," 

Mr.  Hume  said,  he  could  not  refrain 
from  entering  his  protest  against  charges 
for  diplomatic    services.    The    expense 
which  we   were  at  in  this  department 
would  appear  immense,  if  contrasted  with 
the  expense  which  other    countries  in*  I 
ctirred  m  this  particular.    The  embassy 
at  Paris,  last  year,  cost  the  country  no 
less  than  50,000/.,  a  sum  equal  to  the  sa- 
laries of  the  whole  civil  establishment  in 
America.    Indeed,  England  was  the  most 
expensive  government  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  although,  from  our  being  so  bur- 
thened  with  debt  already,  we  were  so  little 
able  to  bear  any  superfluous  expense. 
Our  expenditure  in  this  department  had 
been  increased  to  four  times  the  sum  it 
amounted  to  in  1792.    He  should  there- 
fore move,  that  the  following  be  added  to 
the  resolution  by  way  of  amendment : — 
**  That  it  appears  by  a  return  (No.  285 
of  1822}  on  the  table  of  this  House,  that 
the  total  charge  for  his  majesty's  diplo- 
matic  service  and   consuls  abroad,   for 
the  year  1792,  including  special  missions, 
outfit,  and  equipage  extraordinary,  and  in* 
cidental  expenses,  pensions  to  retired  mi- 
nisters and  consuls,  was  113,989/.,  and 
that  the  charge  for  the  same  in  the  eight 
years,  1818  to  1825,  both  inclusive,  ex- 
ceeded the  sum  of  2,500,000/. ;  being  an 
average  of  these  years  313,000/.  each 
year.*  Resolved,  Tnat,  in  the  opinion  of 
this  House,  it  is  expedient,  in  order  to 
rtUeve  the  burthens  and  support  the  pub- 


lic credit  of  the  country,  to  lessen  the  pub- 
lic expenditure  by  every  practicable  means 
consistent  with  the  safety  and  good  faith 
of  government ;  but  that  so  large  an  ex- 
penditure for  the  diplomatic  service  of  the 
country,  and  in  particular  in  the  last  year,' 
is  at  variance  with  that  course,  and  de- 
serves the  censure  of  this  House.*' 

Mr.  Canning  wished  to  know  whether 
it  was  the  hon.  member's  object  to  nega- 
tive the  resolution,  or  merely  to  record 
his  opinion  that  this  expenditure  was  de- 
serving of  censure.  If  the  latter,  he  con-' 
ceived  the  hon.  member  was  proceeding 
in  a  wholly  informal  manner. 

The  Speaker  ohnenedf  that,  from  the 
expressions  of  the  hon.  gantleman'a 
amendment,  he  conceived  it  was  not  pos- 
sible for  him  now  to  propose  it.  They 
were  considering  the  report  of  a  commit- 
tee which  had  taken  the  resolution  jnto 
its  consideration  before,  and  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman would  see  that  they  could,  not  in- 
troduce into  the  resolution  adopted  by 
that  committee,  anjr  inatter  which  had 
not  then  been  submitted  to  its  examina** 
tion. 

Mr.  Hutie  said,  that  as  there  seemed  to 
be  some  irregularity  in  his  amendment,  he 
would  withdraw  it. 

The  resolution  was  then  agreed  to. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Wednesday^  March  22. 
.Patent  Rights— Petition  of  C. 
Broderip,  for  better  Security  of.] 
Lord  Palmerston  presented  a  petition 
from  Charles  Broderip,  esq.  of  the  city  of 
Westminster,  setting  forth, 

**  That  the  petitioner  is  the  author  of 
various  inventions  and  improvements  re- 
lative to  the  commercial  and  naval  in-' 
terests  of  the  empire,  the  result  of  much 
study  and  expense,  and  from  which  he 
has  hitherto  derived  no  benefit,  in  conse- 
ouence  chiefly  of  the  short  duration  of 
the  exclusive  privilege  granted  by  letters 
patent,  the  limited  number  of  persons  who 
are  permitted  to  embark  as  partners  in  an 
invention,  and  the  publicity  given  to  the 
descriptions  thereof;  the  petitioner  begs 
to  state  that  his  in? entions  are  such  as  re- 
quire a  long  period  to  mature  and  render 
profitable,  and  require  a  greater  capital 
to  bring  into  extensive  operation,  than 
the  above  limited  number  of  individuals 
can  be  found  to  contribute ;  also,  that  the 
previouspublicity  of  the  descriptions  might 
enable  other  persons  to  put  his  inventions 
into  eflect  in  foreign  countries  before,  or 
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a^  soon  BMf  the  petitioner  could  bring 
them  into  operation  in  the  British  empire ; 
that  the  great  expense  of  obtaining  letters 
piLtenty  and  the  necessity  of  taking  out 
many  patents  for  any  invention  which 
combines  several  impfovcmentSy  amount 
almost  to  a  prohibition  of  the  pursuit  of 
any  invention  requiring  long-continued 
atudy,  with  expensive  and  l^orious  ex- 
periment ;  that  the  French  laws  relative 
to  inventions  ofier  considerable  induce- 
ment to  their  authors,  in  consequence  of 
tbe  trifling  expense  of  obtaining  patents, 
which  amounts  only  to  one- fifth  part  of 
the  expense  in  England,  and  also  from 
the  ereater  security  arising  from  the  non- 
publication  of  the  descriptions  which  can 
m  DO  manner  be  communicated  but  by 
the  author,  or  with  his  consent ;  great 
fiidlity  is  also  given  in  that  country  to 
the  establishment  of  companies  for  the 
purpose  of  working  such  inventions ;  in 
the  United  States  of  America  the  pro- 
perty of  inventors  is  also  much  more  se- 
cure than  in  England,  and  the  petitioner 
hopes  that  it  will  not  be  deemed  irregular 
or  improper  that  he  should  refer  to  the 
message  of  the  president  of  the  United 
States  to  Congress  on  the  opening  of  its 
present  session,  in  which  it  is  recom- 
mended to  pass  a  law  for  tlie  purpose  of 
pving  still  greater  security  and  value  to 
inventions  in  those  states,  the  enacting  of 
which  law,  the  petitioner  submits,  will  be 
the  means  of  engaging  roan^  British  au- 
thors to  give  thebeneGt  of  their  inventions 
exclusively  to  the  United  Sutes,  if  an 
alteration  is  not  at  the  same  time  made  in 
their  favour  by  parliament,  for,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  publication  of  inventions 
m  this  country,  no  such  author  will  take 
out  a  patent  here  which  might  by  such 
disclosure  endanger  his  rights  in  America ; 
the  petitioner  submits  that  an  undue  pre- 
judice  exists  against  patentees,  from  a 
notion  that  they  are  monopolists,  the  only 
legal  provision  in  their  favour  having  been 
made  upwards  of  two  hundred  years  since, 
in  the  act  of  king  James  the  Ist  against 
monopolies,  and  by  which  the  Crown  is 
enabled  to  grant  patents  for  inventions, 
but  only  for  the  limited  term  of  fourteen 
years ;  at  the  period  in  question  little  or 
no  application  nad  been  made  of  science 
to  manufactures  in  this  country,  and  the 
inventions  then  in  use  were,  for  the  most 
part,  imported  from  foreign  countries, 
where,  having  been  brousht  to  consider- 
able perfection,  they  rcqinred  only  capital 
to  render  them  immediately  available  and 
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profitable  in  this  country,  and  lheknow« 
ledge  thereof  was  common  to  all  Britiah 
subjects,  who,  by  trarel  or  commimica* 
tion  with  foreigners,  beoame  possessed  of 
it,  without  the  necessity  qC  study,  irtven-* 
tion,  loss  of  time,  or  expease;  when  a 
few  individuals  were  thus  allowid  the  ex- 
clusive privilege  of  manufacturing  such 
inventions,  they  might  be  considered  as 
monopolists,  although  such  monopoties 
might  have  been  use^l  for  a  time ;  but  the 
petitioner  humbly  submits,  that  the  first  ati-* 
thors  of  inventions  or  discoveries  can  in  no 
I  case  be  considered  as  monopolists,  ina&-- 
much  as  their  inventions  would  not  have 
been  discovered  but  for  the  peculiar  talent 
and  study  of  such  authors,  and  would  even 
then  remain  unknown,  if  not  communi- 
cated by  them  to  the  public;  the  peti- 
tioner humbly  submits,  that  no  statute 
law  protects  inventors  in  the  British  em- 
pire, as  it  is  entirely  in  the  pleasure  of 
the  Crown  to  grant  even  the  limited  pro- 
tection of  a  patent ;  while,  on  the  cqd- 
trary,  in  other  countries,  it  is  imperative: 
on  their  governments  so  to  do ;  but  that 
ample  security  and  protection  is  given  in' 
this  coun^jry  to  every  other  kind  of  pro- 
perty, and  particularly  to  that  of  literary 
authors  ana  artists,   by  various  acta  of 

fiarliament  passed  in  tne  course,  of  the 
ast  one  hundred  and  twenty  years ;  also, 
that  it  is  only  within  a  centurv  that  any 
great  application  of  scientific  knowledge 
has  been  applied  to  commerce  and  ma- 
nu&ctures,  and  that  to  some  of  tboea. 
inventions  this  country  is  avowedly  in*. 
debted  for  its  great  wealth  and  extepmve 
commerce ;  that  inventions  of  magnitude^ 
such  as  Mr.  Watt's  steam-eogine»  the 
cotton  machinery  of  Arkwnght,  and 
others,  and  Harrison's  time»keeper,  have 
never  been  brought  to  profitable  use  but 
after  several  years  of  labour,  study,  and 
expense,  and  not  even  then  until  the 
patents  which  had  been  granted  were 
about  to  expire,  thus  leaving  the  authora 
of  such  inventions  without  rerouneration 
or  reward;  such,  in  particular,  would 
have  been  the  case  with  the  three  dis- 
tinguished inventors  above  named,  liad 
not  the  two  first  become  themselv^  the 
manufacturers  of  their  own  inventions, 
and  the  last  individual  obtained  a  perlia- 
mentary  reward ;  that  the  petitioner  also 
submits  that  no  invention  of  magnitude 
has  ever  been  effected  by  persons  in  the 
trade  or  profession  to  which  such  inven* 
tion  applies,  but  always  by  those  of  a 
diflerent  profession  or  occupation;  that 
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such  inYeotioiit  require,  in  generi],  ez- 
leoaive  and  variotu  attainineoUy  to^elher 
with  great  atady  and  leisure  to  bring  to 
perfection^  circumstances  seldom  com- 
patible with  the  employments,  education, 
and  habits  of  practical  men ;  those  who 
possess  the  requisite  qualifications  can 
only  be  induced  to  devote  themselves  to 
such  pmnsuits  by  the  hope  of  deriving 
therefrom  those  honours  and  benefits 
which  are  attainable  in  the  liberal  profes- 
aioBft  neither  will  capitalists  furnish  the 
ijBqaisite  funds  for  carrying  inventions 
hito  effect,  but  with  (he  prospect  of  f;ains 
adequate  to  the  risk;  the  petitioner 
humbly  submits  that  scientific  authors 
are  not  less  entitled  to  consideration  and 
reward  than  those  of  literature  or  the 
arts,  and  that  their  claims  are  often 
greater,  inasmuch  as  considerable  expense, 
and  even  manv  dangers,  are  frequently 
incurred,  which  the  latter  pursuits  do  not 
Require;  that  the  privileges  enjoyed  bv 
literary  authors  and  artists  are  prina« 
pally»  1st,  the  entire  property  for  twenty- 
eight  years,  and  for  life;  2nd,  the  right 
to  register  their  works  without  material 
expense ;  Srd,  the  division  of  such  pro- 
perty among  an  unlimited  number  of 
partners;  the  petitioner  therefore  humbly 
prays,  that  tlie  House  will  be  pleased  to 
take  thtt  subject  into  contideration,  and 
to  pass  such  law  or  laws  as  will  gWe  to 
him,  in  common  with  other  authori  of 
inventions  and  discoveries,  the  aanse 
ii^ts  and  jecurity  as  are  now  enjoyed 
by  literary  authors  and  artists,  or  such 
other  relief  as  to  the  House  shall  seem 


The  noble  lord  said,  that  he  thought 
the  subject  was  one  which  was  fairly 
entitled  to  the  coosideratioo  of  the  House, 
and  lioped  that  his  learned  friend,  the 
attorney-general,  would  adopt  the  views 
of  the  petitioner,  and  afford  some  further 
advantage  to  the  meritorious  class  of 
persons  to  whose  interests  the  petition 
lelated. 

The  Aiiome^'General  allowed,  that  it 
was  of  great  importance  that  any  defects 
in  the  law  relating  to  patent  rights  should 
be  remedied,  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  House,  as  far  as  was  consistent  with 
policy  and  sound  reason,  to  afford  every 
protection  and  fadlity  of  operation  to 
those  who  devoted  their  time,  their  for- 
tune, and  their  talents,  to  improvements 
which  were  likely  to  become  useful  to 
^eir  country,  and  beneficial  to  mankind. 
**    ''*not,  however,  agree*  that  all  the 


complamts  of  the  petitioner,  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  could  be  borne  out  by  th^ 
facts,  or  that  patentees  laboured  under 
any  peculiar  disadvantages,  as  compared 
with  the  possessor  of  copy-rights.  One 
ground  of  complaint,  that  relating  to  the 

C revision  against  more  than  six  persona 
eing  the  holders  of  a  patent,  had  arisen 
out  of  the  provisions  of  the  6th  Geo.  1., 
called  the  Bubble  act,  and  might  be  re- 
moved immediately.  The  second  eround 
of  complaint — that  patentees  had  not  a 
sufficient  protection  or  reward  from  the 
present  term  of  fourteen  years,  to  which 
the  exclusive  right  extended;  that  they 
were  not  in  so  good  a  situation  as  tfaie 
holders  of  copy-rights;  and  that  other 
countries,  particularly  France,  had  adopt- 
ed  a  better  and  more  equitable  i^stem 
with  regard  to  patentees— seemed  to  him 
not  supported  ov  the  real  state  of  the 
facts.  He  had  looked  into  the  stale  of 
the  law  with  regard  to  patents  in  France, 
and  found  that  patents  were  granted  for 
five,  ten,  but  never  longer  thm  for  fif- 
teen years.  Now,  as  the  patentee  in  thia 
country  held  his  exclusive  ri^ht  for  four- 
teen years,  it  could  not  be  said  th^t  there 
was  any  great  di£Eerence  upon  that  pouit« 
Ho  could,  however,  very  well  understand 
that  there  were  particular  oases  in  which 
the  term  of  fourteen  years  might  be  found 
insufficient ;  such  as  inventions  in  which 
the  machiDery  to  be  employed  was  so 
complicated,  the  capital  ra^uired  to  brine 
it  to  perfection  »o  extensive  and  so  much 
beyond  the  ordinary  odculations  of  cgst, 
that  the  time  afforded  by  law  m%ht  be 
found  scarcely  sufficient  to  bring  the 
work  to  any  kind  of  perfection ;  leaving 
out  of  the  question  all  views  to  an  ade- 
quate remuneration.  He  admitted  that 
it  might  be  a  matter  of  right  and  justice 
to  extend  the  time  usually  allowed  for  the 
protection  of  patentees  in  that  situation ; 
and  he  believed  that  in  several  instances, 
parties  had  actually  applied  to  the  House, 
and  obtamed  by  bill  such  an  extension  of 
their  exclusive  right,  as  was  deemed  ne- 
cessary to  nSotd  them  that  tune  for  re- 
muneration to  which  the  ordinary  state 
of  the  law  was  considered  inadequate. 
Now,  he  preferred,  that  parties  should  be 
still  left  to  make  these  applications  in 
extraordinary  cases,  and  tnat  it  should 
be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Crown 
and  the  legislature,  to  determine  how  fiv 
they  were  entitled  to  any  unusual  pro* 
tecUon.  Upon  die  next  pomt,  the  ax< 
pense  of  obtainiog  a  patent,  he 
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that  It  was  matter  of  proper  consideratioD 
lioir  far  all  unnecessary  expenses*  con- 
nected  with  new  inventions,  should  be  so 
reduced  as  to  form  no  impediment  to  the 
obtaining  that  reward  which  they  merit- 
ed ;  but  it  was  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
the  expense  attendant  upon  talcing  out 
a  patent  was  so  much  more  in  this  coun- 
try than  in  others.  In  France  it  was 
about  70/.,  and  here  it  was  about  100/. ; 
so  that  the  difference  could  not  be  con- 
sidered as  producing  any  very  injurious 
effect.  The  petitioner  complained  that 
copy-rights  were  in  a  better  condition 
than  patents.  In  copy-rights,  it  should 
be  recollected,  that  the  protection  was 
granted  to  the  individual  work,  and  not 
to  the  ideas,  inventions,  or  principles 
contained  in  it ;  but  in  patents  there  was 
a  protection  for  several  years,  during 
which  they  were  not  called  upon  to  give 
such  a  particular  description  of  their  in- 
vention, as  would  enable  other  persons 
to  avail  themselves  of  it  for  the  purpose 
of  imitation.  But  it  was  totally  different 
with  respect  to  copy-rishts,  where  any 
man  might  pirate  the  ymole  or  part  of  a 
work  the  very  day  after  it  issued  from  the 
press,  and  that,  too,  with  very  little  diffi- 
culty or  danger  of  detection ;  whereas,  if 
he  violated  die  substance  of  a  patent  in 
any  particular,  he  would  be  liable  to  an 
immediate  prosecution.  The  assertion, 
therefore,  tnat  patentees  were  not  placed 
on  as  favourable  grounds  as  authors, 
seemed  to  be  totally  unfounded.  He  did 
not,  however,  mean^  to  say  that  every 
protection  which  might  be  necessary, 
ought  not  to  be  afforded  to  works  of 
complicated  labour,  expensive  machinery, 
or  extraordinary  outlay  of  capital ;  and 
he  agreed  with  the  noble  lord,  that  the 
subject  was  of  the  grreatest  importance, 
and  deserved  the  most  earnest  considera- 
tion of  the  House. 

Mr.  Maberly^  while  he  admitted  in  its 
fullest  extent  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject, could  not  agree  that  the  protection 
ought  to  be  held  inviolable  in  every  in- 
stance to  the  extent  which  the  patentees 
considered  likely  to  remunerate  them. 
On  the  contrary,  he  believed  that,  in 
many  cases,  patents  had  a  most  pernicious 
effect  upon  the  trade  and  enterprise  of 
the  country,  and  that  improvement  had 
been  cramped  or  wholly  stayed  by  the 
consequences  of  their  exclusive  and  inviol- 
abto  privileges  being  granted  for  so  long 
a  penod.  Ifthe  cases  were  submitted  to  a 
commlteee  above  stairsi  be  was  convinced 
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he  should  be  able  to  show  that  the  rime  of 
the  duration  of  some  patents  was  longer 
than  was  necessary  for  any  beneficial  pur^ 
pose. 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Welch  Mining  Compant  Bill.] 
Mr.  Peter  Moore  brought  up  the  report 
of  the  committee  upon  this  bill.  On 
moving,  that  the  amendments  be  now 
read, 

Mr.  Littleton  said,  he  had  a  few  obser-- 
vations  to  offer  upon  this  bill.  It  purposed, 
asjhe  perceived,  to  enable  the  Welch  Iron 
and  Coal  Company,  to  sue  and  be  sued  in  • 
the  name  of  their  Secretary.  Now,  he 
thought  the  House  abould  recollect^  that 
if  they  gave  this  bill  their  consent,  they 
at  the  same  time  granted  a  kind  of  parlia- 
mentary sanction  and  authority  to  the 
purposes  for  which  the  company  had  been 
formed,  and  to  the  manner  in  which  thej 
proposed  to  carry  their  intentions  into 
execution.  Now,  as  he  did  not  conceive 
that  the  House  meant  to  give  any  such ; 
sanction  or  approbation  to  the  companies 
which  had  been  applying  in  this  manner 
for  the  powers  of  an  act  of  parliament,  be ' 
thought  the  present  a  very  fit  oppor- 
tunity to  check  such  applications  in 
future.  He  drew  a  very  great  distinction 
between  companies  formed  Co  do  what 
nothing  but  great  companies  could  do 
— auch  as  working^  the  mines  containing 
precious  minerals  in  other  countries,  and 
various  other  undertakings,  whichreooired 
the  hazard  of  immense  capital,  without 
the  fear  of  great  individual  loss--and 
those  companies  which  were  created  for* 
undertakings  of  a  mere  ordinary  descrip- 
tion, and  which  were  likely  to  prove 
ruinously  injurious  by  competition  with 
meritorious  individuals,  whose  properties 
were  invested  in  those  branches  of  trade 
to  whicli  they  proposed  to  apply  their 
joint-stock  capital  and  powers.  Some  of 
his  constituents  fearing  such  consequences 
from  this  company,  and  feeling  they  could 
prove  it  was  not  likely  to  be  productive  of 
any  of  the  advantages,  either  to  particular 
districts,  or  to  the  country  at  large,  which 
it  promised,  had  incurred  a  very  serious 
expense  last  session  in  opposing  the  bill 
in  the  committee,  and  he,  finding  that  the 
hon.  member  who  was  endeavouring^  to 
carry  it  through  the  House  this  sMsion, 
and  who  had  chiefly  interested  himself 
in  its  success,  was  never,  on  any  occasion^ 
present  at  that  committee,  and  that  there 
was  no    probability    of   the    bill    being 
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brouglit  in  in  that  fession,  came  down  to 
^e  Hbute  and  moved,  <*Tbat  the  order 
for  the  committee  be  discharged/'  and  it 
was  discharged  accordingly.  Seerog  no 
better  reasons  for  the  bill  this  year  than 
he  had  been  able  to  discover  last  year,  he 
would  now  move,  **  That  instead  of  the 
amendments  being  read  now,  they  should 
be  read  upon  that  day  six  months." 

Mr.  Peter  Moore,  afcer  explaining  the  I 
i^asoo  for  the  postponement  of  the  bill, 
and  bis  absence  from  the  committee,  ob- 
wentd  that  he  hoped  to  be  able  so  to 
convince  the  hon.  member  for  Stafford- 
shire of  the  propriety  and  importance  of 
the  bill,  as  to  induce  him  to  withdraw  his 
opposition  to  it.    Th#^company  had  pur- 
chased mines  at  a  cost  of  100,000/. ;  the^ 
had' expended  100,000/.  more  in  machi- 
nery and  preparations  for  working  them  ; 
and  they  would  probably  lay  out  2  or 
900,000/.  more  in  the  progress  of  their 
operations*     They  had    incurred  debts, 
and  tliey  had  debtors ;  and  it  was  for  the 
purpose  of  legalising  their  actions,  so  as 
to  protect  the  property  they  had  invested 
alread;^,  as  well  as  to  secure  the  public  in 
aU  their  future  contracts,  that  they  now 
applied  for  leave  to  sue  and  to  be  sued. 
In  the  present  state  of  the  law,  no  man 
could  recover  any  sum,  however  small, 
from  the  company,  without  filing  a  bill  in 
Chancery,  containing  the  names  of  all  the 
dfrectors,  officers,  ami  proprietors ;  and  if 
any  one  of  them  should  happen  to  die 
before  a  decision  was  pronounced,  the 
whole  of  the  proceedings  must  be  com- 
menced anew,  with  the  same  formalities. 
The  bill,  therefore,  was  not  more  a  se- 
curity to  the  proprietors  than  anaccommo- 
dation  to  the  public ;  and  as  there  had 
not  been  a  more  respectable  body  of  men 
associated  together  for  half  a  century,  he 
trusted  the  hon.  member  would  see  the 
propriety  of  withdrawing  his  opposition. 

Colonel  Wood  hoped,  that  his  hon. 
friend  would  not  be  mduced  to  relax  in 
his  opposition  to  the  bill.  Every  body 
who  knew  the  mining  counties  of  Wales, 
knew  that  this  company  was  not  at  all 
necessary.  Instead  of  there  not  being 
enough,  there  was  too  much  iron  there, 
and  the  great  evil  of  this  bill  would  be^ 
that  it  would  increase  the  competition  to 
a  mischievous  extent. 

Colonel  Daviet  said,  that  the  reasons 
given  b^  the  two  hon.  members  for  their 
opposiuon  was  very  extraordinary.  They 
alleged  no  public  grounds.  They  did 
Mol  say  that  it   was    likely  to  prove 


delusive,  but  they  only  alleged  that  it 
would  be  opposed  to  the  interests  of  tbe 
iron-masters  with  whom  they  were  con- 
nected, in  that  part  of  the  country  where 
the  bill  would  be  carried  into  operation. 
He  could  not  understand  why,  if  such  a 
company  were  to  exist,  their  creditors 
was  to  be  deprived  of  the  power  which  it 
was  now  proposed  to  give  them  in  all  legal 
proceedings;  since  it  was  clear  that  if 
they  had  not  that  power,  they  would  be 
without  any  adequate  remedy. 

Mr.  Stuart  Wortley  said,  his  objection 
to  the  bill  was,  that  it  gave  the  sanction  of 
parliament  to  ,a  company  only  for  tlie 
purpose  of  enabling  them  to  come  into 
the  market  upon  better  terms  than  other 
persons.  Every  allegation  in  the  preamble 
of  the  bill  was  false.  It  alleged,  that  the 
prosperity  of  Wales  had  been  solely  owing 
to  mining  companies  of  this  sort,  whicn 
he  denied ;  and  he  would  refuse,  therefore, 
to  put  them  upon  a  better  footing  than  . 
other  individu^s. 

Mr.  Calcrajl  said,  that  the  object  of 
the  bill  was  to  raise  the  price  of  the 
company's  shares  in  the  market,  and  not 
to  benefit  Wales,  or  the  iron  trade.  He 
had  always  stood  up  for  individuals  em- 
barked in  trade,  agamst  these  overwhelm* 
ing  efforts  of  capital,  and  he  would  do  so 
on  this  occasion.  The  object  of  the  bill 
was,  he  repeated  to  give  additional  value 
to  the  shares,  that  they  might  become 
objects  of  gambling  speculation. 

Mr.  Banng  was  afraid  that  the  House 
was  inclined  to  proceed  too  hastily  on  the 
subject.  Last  year  the  v  passed  all  bills  re- 
lating to  companies  of  the  most  trumpery 
description,  and  now  they  seemed  indis- 
posed to  pass  any  which  was  at  all  con- 
nected with  a  company.  It  became  the 
House  to  be  more  consistent  with  their 
legislation.  They  ought  to  decide  upon 
a  general  principle,  and  not  with  reference 
to  the  merits  or  particular  companies.  It 
was  true  that  the  sanction  of  parliament 
was,  in  some  instances,  sought  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  facility  to  the  circula- 
tion of  shares,  and  of  catching  the  un- 
wary ;  but  it  should  be  understood,  that 
although  parliament  should  pass  a  bill  to 
facilitate  the  operations  of  the  company, 
and  to  free  it  from  the  inconveniences  to 
which  it  might  be  otherwise  legally  sub- 
jected, it  by  no  means  pledged  itself  to 
an  approval  of  the  enterprise  m  favouiyf 
which  the  bill  was  required. 

Lord  Patmerston  concurred  in  tbe  opi* 
nioo,  that  the  passing  of  the  bill  in  par- 
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liameot  by  no  means  gave  a  sanction  to 
the  dejects  which  the  bill  proposed  to 
carry  into  effect.    It  was  only  intended 
by  parliament  to  remedy  the  imperfec- 
tions of  the  law,  which  would  otherwise 
subject  the  partners  of  those  companies 
to  great  delay  and  difficulties.    A  dif- 
ference should  be  made  between  compa- 
nies which  were  not  proceeded  in,  and 
which  deserved  to  be  denominated  wild 
speculations,  and  those  which  had  an  ac- 
tual existence,  and  on  which  the  shares 
were  either  paid,  or  likely  to  be  paid  up. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  particular 
company,  the  bill  in  favour  of  which  was 
DOW  before  the  House.    Whether  it  would 
be  beneficial  or  not  to  the  principality  of 
Wales,  he  would  not  say ;  but  he  thought 
it  would  have  been  well,  if  the  parties,  be- 
fore   they    applied  to  parliament,   had 
availed  themselves  of  a  bill  which  passed 
towards  the  close  of  the  last  session.    He 
alluded  to  an  act  empowering  the  king  in 
council  to  grant  limited  charters.    An 
opportunity  would  have  then  presented 
itself  of  discussing  the  grounds  on  which 
this  company  sought  the  relief  required 
by  this  bilL    The  House  had  first  a  right 
to  inquire  if  the  allegations  of  the  parties 
requiring  this  relief  were  true ;  and,  se- 
condly, if  true,  why  they  had  not  first 
adopted  the  easy  course  of  applying  for 
the  limited  charter,  which,  by  the  act  of 
last  session,  the  Crown  had  the  power  to 
grant? 

Lord  A.  Hamilton  asLid^  that  joint-stock 
companies  came  to  that  House  to  obtain 
bills  of  the  nature  of  that  before  the 
House,  in  order  to  gain  a  character  out 
of  doors,  and  to  enable  them  to  sell  their 
shares  to  advantage.  The  House  ought 
to  proceed  with  extreme  caution  on  the 
subject,  after  the  dishonest  practices 
which  had  been  committed  by  many  of 
the  companies  who  obtained  charters  last 
year. 

Mr.  Huskisson  said,  he  was  not 
aware  that  anjr  notorious  bubble  compa- 
nies had  obtained  sanction  from  tnat 
House.  The  number  of  applications  made 
last  year  for  acts  of  parliament,  on  the 
part  of  joint-stock  companies,  first  called 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  subject, 
and  thej  almost  came  to  a  resolution  not  to 
entertain,  as  a  matter  of  course,  an  appli- 
dlion  from  any  number  of  persons  as- 
aodated  in  partnership  for  permission  to 
sue  and  be  sued  through  their  secretary. 
Toifards  the  cloie  of  last  year,  parliament 
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made  an  alteration  hi  the  act  of  Geo.  let,- 
the  efiect  of  whidi  was  to  enable  the 
Crown  to  grant  limited  charters  to  loint- 
stock  companies.    Whca  that  legislative 
measure  was  adopted,  the  fever  of  specu- 
lation had  abated,  but  was  not  altogether 
subsided.     A  great  number  o^  applica- 
tions were  made  to  the  king  in  council 
for  charters.    Whilst  those  applicttioiw 
were  under  consideration,  many  of  ihoDa 
were  withdrawn,  and  he  believed  that  the 
parties  who  had  withdrawn  them,  were 
now  very  glad  that  they  had  not  been  pui 
to  the  expense  of  procuring  a  charter* 
The  company  to  which  the  present  bill 
referred  was  instituted,  he  understood,  lor 
the  purpose  of  working  mines  and  mine- 
rals in  Wales.    One  of  the  applicatiooe 
made  to  the  privy  council  for  a  charter  wae 
by  a  company  for  working  mines  and 
minerals  in  Scotland,  ai^d  the  application 
was  backed  by  the  recommendation  of  the 
first  people  in  Scotland.    He  was  one  of 
those  who  did  not  think  It  proper  to  ad- 
vise the  Crown  to  grant  any  privilege  ID 
a  company^  which,  by  the  general  deserip- 
tion  of  their  object,  m^ht  work  anjthin^ 
from  a  slate-quarry  to  a  gold  mine,  if  thejr 
could  find  any.    The  application  of  the 
Scotch  company  was  therefore  rej|eeted. 
In  acceding  to  such  applications,  it  wae 
necessary  to  exercise  great  cireomspei>- 
tion,  as  he  remeroberra  last  year  the  ef- 
fect o£  sanctioning  the  formation  of  ao 
many  companies  to  work  mines,  was  to 
raise  the  demand  for  wages,  and  to  en- 
courage combinations  among  the  worfe* 
men  throughout  Staffordshire,  and  the 
other  mining  districts.    The  House  should 
therefore  be  slow  and  jealous  in  giving 
countenance  to  these  schemes;  and  be 
could  not  forbear  firom  thinking,  that  thie 
application  would  be  more  likely  to  be 
fairly  entertained,  and  an  impartial  de- 
cision formed  upon  it,  by  heanng  oounoil 
before  the  privy  council,  than  by  having 
the  preamble  of  the  bill  read  in  that  House. 
He  would  avail  himself  of  that  opportumty 
of  stating  his  anxiety,  that  the  Uiw  ef  part^ 
nerships,  in  which  applicationa  of  Una 
kind  were  mainly  concerned,  and  whidi 
was  in  many  instances  the  ground   aC 
making  them,  should  undergo  some  ma- 
terial alteration.    The  hw  upon  tliit  aub« 
ject  was  extremelv  inconvenient  and  de« 
fective ;  and  he  should  be  most  happy  to 
see  the  alteration  and  improvement  of  i% 
undertaken  by  some  person  more  compe-* 
tent  than  himself  to  sach  a  task.  ^  What 
could  be  mare  faiconvenicnt  than,  in  proii; 
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oeeding  against  a  company,  if  any  mem- 
ber of  the  partnership  were  absent,  the 
proceeding  must  be  staid  until  a  writ  of 
outlawry  was  executed  against  the  absent 
person,  and  the  execution  of  it  sometimes 
occupied    a    twelvemonth.    Whilst  this 
writ  was  executing,  another  member  of 
the  partnership  might  be  absent,  and  it 
would  be  necessary  to  adopt  a  similar 
legal  course  respecting  him.    Then  it  was 
necessary  that  the  names  of  all  the  part- 
neia  should  be  entered  in  theoroceedings; 
mi  if  the  christian  name  of  any  of  the 
parties  was  wronglv  inserted,  or  he  was 
otherwise  improperly  described,  a  plea  of 
abatement  was  entered  up,  and  the  plain- 
tiff must  abide  the  isaae  of  that  plea,  be- 
fore he  could  take  any  further  step.    If 
the  i^sue  were  against  him,  he  would 
be  obliged  to  bear  all  the  foregoing  ex- 
penses, to  which,  in  prosecuting  his  suit, 
ne  had  been  liable,  fa'd  to  begin  de  novo. 
Many  other  inconvenitnces  attended  the 
present  law,  which  he  would  be  most 
Mopy  to  see  remedied.    Besides,  great 
difficulty  often  presented  itself  in  ascer- 
taining who  were  all  the  partners,  as  this 
«0ttld  only  be  ascertained  from  the  part- 
ners   themselves,    who    were    also   de- 
fendants, and  who  could  not  therefore 
give  testimony  in  the  case.    Whether  this 
could  be  remedied  by  having  a  registry  of 
the  number  of  partnerships,  or  whether  in 
actions  of  thb  kind  it  would  not  suffice 
to  have  an  action  brought  against  a  mem- 
ber of  a  partnership,  and  oblige  the  other 
members  to  abide  the  result,  he  was  not 
at  that  moment  prepared  to  say ;  but  the 
kittrests  of  commerce  and  manufactures, 
and  a  due  protection  of  the  interests  of 
the  public,  materially  required  an  amend- 
nent  of  the  law  of  partnerships. 

The  amendment  was  agreeo  to,  and  the 
fturthcT  consideration  of  the  report  put  off 
lor  aix  months. 

Education  ov  the  Poor  ov.Ibb- 
LAHD.]  The  House  resolved  itself  into 
a  Coaimittee  of  Supply.  On  the  resolu- 
tion, «  That  S5,000/.  be  granted  to  defray 
the  expense  of  the  Society  for  promoting 
the  Education  of  the  Poor  of  Ireland  for 
the  year  1826," 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  the  society  for 
which  the  prtaeat  vote  was  claimed  was 
totally  unworthy  of  the  attention  of  the 
House,  for  it  bad  made  statements  re» 
lative  to  its  services  which  were  altogether 
false.  He  must  observe,  .moreover,  that 
the  rich  bishops  and  wealthy  dergy  of 
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the  establishment  of  Ireland  had  contri- 
buted to  this  society  only  the  paltry  suma 
of  40(M.  and  200/.    But  the  society  had 
represented,  that  they  educated  102,000 
pupils,  whereas  it  turned  out  that  they 
educated  only  52,000/.    What  confidence 
could  be  placed  in  the  bishops  and  clergy 
who  belonged  to  this  society,  when  they 
could  make  such  false  returns?    When 
the    pupils    were   more  numerous,    the 
House  had  voted  only  22^000/.    On  what 
pretence  could  they  be  now  called  upon 
to  increase  the  vote  by  3,000/.  ?    The  so- 
ciety had  stated  the  number   of  their 
schools,  and  of  their  scholars,  and  it  would 
be  found  that,  in  all  the  four  districts  of 
Ireland,  they  had  fixed  upon  a  round 
average  of  seventy  pupils  to  each  school. 
When  the  public  money  was  voted  on  the 
basis  of  trie  number  of  these   scholars, 
such  a  system  of  taking  the  averages  was 
most  scandalous.    But  the  society  had 
charged  at  the  rate  of  iOO/.  a  ]|rear  for  the 
salary  of  their  registrar  and  his  assistant^ 
and  1201.  per  annum  for  the  salary  of  a 
corresponding   clerk,    and    there    were 
charges    for   twelve    additional    clerks^ 
makmg  in  all  1,174/.    There  was  likewise 
a  charge  of  2,350/.  for  the  travelling  ex- 
penses of  ten  inspectors.    What  would 
they  think  of  no  less  than  9,400/.  being 
charged  for  gratuities  to  teachers;  they 
being  also  paid  their  reeular  salaries  ?     A 
committee  was  now  sitting  on  the  subject, 
and  he  should  therefore  move  that  22,000/L 
should  be  substituted  for  the  proposed 
yote  of  25,000/. 

Lord  Milton  said,  that  his  boo.  friend 
might  have  gone  much  further  than  stating 
that  the  number  of  scholars  in  the  four 
districts  averaged  at  the  rate  of  seventy  for 
each  school ;  for  he  would  find  that  in  every 
county  in  Ireland  the  comparison  between 
the  number  of  scholars  and  schools  would 
produce  precisely  the  same  result.  And 
yet,  upon  such  a  statement  was  the  com* 
mittee  called  upon  to  vote  away  the  public 
money.  Unless  these  returns  of  the  so- 
ciety could  be  explained,  he  should  con- 
sider them  utterly  dbgraceful  to  those 
who  published  them. 

Mr.  Btitterworth  said,  that  the  Kildare- 
street  schools  had  done  more  good  for 
Ireland  than  the  hon.  member  was  likely 
to  do  in  twenty  years,  should  his  life  be 
spared  so  long.  He  could  not  readily 
explain  how  the  returns  had  been  made 
out  to  tally  with  a  particular  number  of 
scholars.  Perhaps  some  general  average 
had  been  taken.  At  any  rate,  he  waa 
G  • 
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readj  to  repeat  what  he  had  said  on  a 
former  evening,  that  it  was  not  possible 
to  conceive  that  so  respectable  a  bodj 
would  lend  themselves  to  any  fabrications, 
or  that  they  would  be  parties  to  telling 
stories.    They  were  men  of  the  highest 
character ;  not  cler^men  of  the  church  of 
England  only,  but  of  other  Christian  per- 
suasions.   There  were  several  Quakers  in 
it ;  there  was  a  physician,  Dr.  Burroughs, 
a  man  of  unimpeachable  character  and  emi- 
nence in  his  profession  ;  and  Mr.  Jackson, 
a  respectable  barrister,    was   secretary. 
Surely  he  might  believe  in  the  honour 
and  integrity  of  these  persons,  at  least  as 
readily  as  he  could  trust  to  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  hon.  g^tleman.     Let 
the  hon.  member,  however,  put  his  alle- 
gations in  black  and  white,  and  send  them 
to  Dublin,  and  no  doubt  they  would  be 
refuted.    As  to  any  sudden  diminution  of 
the  numbers,  that  was  readily  accounted 
for  by  those  who  knew  the  state  of  the 
country.    There  were  continual  alterca- 
tions arising  between  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  and  the  managers  of  the  schools, 
as  to  the  propriety  of  using  the  bible  as  a 
achool-book.    A  most  respectable  friend 
of  his  in  Ireland  had  supported  several 
achools  for  the  education  of  the  children 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  poor  at  his  own 
expense.     A    disagreement    took  place 
upon  the  ordinary  subject,  and,  through 
the  influence  of  the  Catholic  priests,  there 
were  500  children  withdrawn  from  them 
in  one  week.    It  was  quite  possible  that 
50,000  children  might  be  witndrawn  from 
the  Kildare-street  schools  almost  all  at 
one  time ;  so  great  was  Roman  Catholic 
influence. 

Mr.  Goulhum  said,  he  wished  to  know 
whence  the  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen 
derived  his  calculation  relative  to  the 
average  of  seventy  scholars. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  he  had  taken  it  from 
the  report  of  the  society  itself,  for  1824. 

Mr.  Gouibum  said,  he  could  not  answer 
the  statement,  as  he  had  not  seen  the 
document ;  but  he  was  surprised  that  the 
hon.  member  should  animadvert  upon  the 
conduct  of  the  clergy  and  prelates,  when 
he  ought  to  have  seen  from  the  report, 
that  not  one  of  that  profession  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  management  of  the 
society.  The  salary  of  the  secretary  was 
not  400/.,  as  the  hon.  member  had  stated, 
but  184/.  per  annum. 

Mr.  Bright  said,  that  from  the  suspi- 
cious circumstances  connected  with  the 
proceedings  of  the  Kildare-street  Society, 


he  wished  the  vote  should  stand  over  un- 
til some  gentleman  connected  with  Ire- 
land had  explained  those  circumstances 
to  the  satisfaction  of  tha  House. 

Mr.  Frankland  Leans  expressed  his  re- 
gret that  the  committee  vH  inquirj  had 
not  been  able  to  lay  their  additional  re- 
port before  the  House  at  an  earlier  period. 
It  was  however  in  preparation,  and  would 
shortly  be  produced,  and  the  House  would 
find,  that  It  was  a  work  of  no  small  labour. 
The  hon.  member,  adverting  to  what  had 
been  said  as  to  the  number  of  scholars^ 
observed,  that  it  was  difficult  to  ascertain 
the  number  on  the  rolls,  for  three  months 
together.  The  committee  bad  taken  the 
number  at  61,000 ;  end  when  it  was  stated 
at  70,000,  it  was  not,  perhaps,  too  high. 
When  the  parties  more  immediately  con- 
cerned made  their  report  amount  to 
100,000  children,  they  did  it  not  with  a 
view  to  deceive ;  for  they  candidly  adtoit- 
ted  that  they  had  taken  into  account 
schools  not  at  present  in  operation,  bet 
which  were  likely  to  be  so  in  a  short  time. 
Although  it  might  be  wrong  to  make  such 
a  return,  he  begged  to  bear  testimonjr  to 
the  high  respectd)ility  of  the  managers  of 
the  Kildare-street  Society.  The  honour 
and  integrity  of  those  gentlemen  had 
been  most  unfairly  attacked,  and  it  was 
but  justice  to  vindicate  their  characters 
from  the  stigma  attempted  to  be  fixed 
upon  them. 

Mr.  Hume  did  not  wish  to  cast  any 
reflection  on  those  gentlemen  individually; 
but,  in  their  collective  capacity,  they  had 
certainly  committed  errors.  How  were 
those  errors  attempted  to  be  reconciled? 
According  to  the  report  of  the  societj, 
the  number  of  children  educated  by  them 
was  100,000,  while,  in  point  of  fact,  it  wm 
little  more  than  half  tnat  amount.  The 
report  of  the  managers  was,  therefore,  at 
variance  with  truth.  It  was  in  fact  an 
unfounded  statement.  With  respect  to 
the  share  which  the  Roman  Catbohcs  had 
in  the  management  of  the  society,  it  ap- 
peared that  there  had  been  only  two  gentle- 
men of  that  persuasion  who  were  connected 
with  it,  one  of  whom  was  since  dead. 
Was  it  therefore  to  be  expected  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  population  of  Ireland 
would  suffer  their  children  to  attend  those 
schools,  the  managers  of  which  were, 
with  one  exception,  Protestants?  An 
alteration  in  the  system  was  loudlj  called 
for,  and  he  hoped  it  woold  take  place  «t 
no  distant  day. 
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Natioval  Picture  Gallbry.]  The 
Chaneeilor  of  the  Exchequer  moved,  "  that 
9,000^  be  granted  to  bu  majesty  for  the 
purchase  of  Pictures  for  the  National 
Cbillery  for  the  year  1826."  In  so  doing 
he  wished  to  ezplaiA  to  the  House  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  purchase 
had  been  effected.  Having  heard  that 
three  paintings  of  some  of  the  most  re- 
nowned of  the  old  masters  were  on  sale, 
and  wishine  to  add  them  to  the  national 
collection,  his  majesty's  government  were 
fortuaate  enough  in  having  agreed  for 
their  purchase;  and,  when  the  House  was 
aware  of  their  value  he  was  sure  there 
could  be  but  one  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject. One  of  the  pictures  was  by  Poussin, 
another  by  Carracci,  and  the  third  was  the 
woduction  of  that  celebrated  master, 
Xltian.  The  three  paintings  were  admi- 
rable specimens  of  their  respective  mas- 
ters. The  picture  by  Carracci  was  admit- 
ted to  be  one  of  the  very  best  of  that  great 
master.  It  was  a  smgularly  beautiful 
painting,  both  with  respect  to  its  design 
and  the  exquisite  felicity  of  its  colouring. 
The  picture  by  Titian  had  been  some 
ttow  in  this  country.  Its  subject  was  Bac- 
chus and  Ariadne,  and  it  was  confessedly 
the  finest  specimen  of  that  great  master. 
It  was  not  a  large  picture,  but  iu  beauty 
was  unequalled.  He  was  quite  ceruin 
that  no  person  would  grudjge  the  sum  of 
9»000/.  which  had  been  given  for  these 
pictures.  Artists  and  persons  of  the  first 
taste  and  judgment  had  concurred  in 
praiiting  their  beauty.  The  late  Mr. 
An^erstein  liad  offered  5»00(tf.  for  the 
Titian  alone,  so  that  the  three  pictures 
could  not  be  considered  dear  at  the  price 
which  they  cost  the  country.  They  were 
BOW  in  the  National  Gallery,  which  was 
open  to  the  inspection  of  the  public. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
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Thurtday^  March  23. 

Laicint  Bill.]  Mr.  Secretary  Fed 
brought  in  bis  bill  *<  for  consolidating  and 
amendmg  the  Laws  in  England  relative 
to  Larceny,  and  certain  other  ofinces,' 
affecting  property."  He  said,  he  was  so 
desirous  that  this  bill  should  receive  the 
most  deliberate  Investigation,  that  he 
hoped  he  should  be  permitted  to  have  it 
read  the  first  and  second  time,  and  to  go 
through  the  committee,  where  the  blanks 
which  fixed  the  penalty  to  the  different 
oioices  could  be  filled  up.     The  bill 


would  then  be  placed  before  the  House  in 
a  more  perfect  state,  and  gentlemen  could 
come  to  the  discussion,  with  a  complete 
knowledge  of  all  its-  provisions ;  and  he 
should  be  perfectly  prepared  to  give  every 
opportimity  for  the  discussion  of  the 
principle  of  the  measure,  if  any  objection 
were  raised  against  it. 

The  bill  was  then  read  a  first  and 
second  time,  and  committed. 

Criminal  Justice  Bill.]  Mr.  Secre* 
tary  Ped  next  brought  in  his  bill  <'  for  im- 

5 roving  the  administration  of  Criminal 
ustice  in  England,"  and  requested  he 
might  be  allowed  to  take  the  same  course 
with  this  as  he  had  done  with  the  pre- 
ceding measure.  This  bill  differed  only 
m  one  respect  from  the  statement  which 
he  had  made  when  he  obtained  leave  to 
brinff  it  in,  and  that  alteration  was  made 
on  Uie  suggestion  of  one  of  the  highest 
judicial  auuorities  thb  country  had  ever 
produced— an  authority  whose  opinions 
were  reverenced  in  every  part  of  the  World 
where  a  love  of  justice  and  equity  pre- 
vailed—he alluded  to  lord  Stowell,  the 
venerable  judge  of  the  Admiralty  Court. 
That  noble  lord  proposed  to  extend  the 
principle  of  the  bill,  %o  far  as  it  related  to 
prosecutions  for  misdemeanour  at  the 
quarter  sessions,  to  offences  tried  in  the 
Admiralty  Court.  At  present,  when  per- 
sons were  tried  for  offences  committed  on 
the  high  seas,  even  of  the  most  atrocious 
character,  the  court  had  no  power  by  law 
to  award  any  indenmification  to  the  per^ 
sons  supporting  the  prosecution;  and  the 
object  of  the  alteration  was,  to  give  to 
the  court  of  Admiralty  a  discretionary 
power  of  indemnifying  individuals  who 
came  forward  as  prosecutors.  On  the 
common  principle  of  justice  it  was  only 
fair  that  the  expense  should  be  borne  by 
thepublic 

Tne  bill  was  then  read  a  first  and  se« 
cond  time,  and  committed. 

Public  Charitiss  in  Irbland.] 
The  order  of  the  day  for  receiving  the 
Report  of  the  Comimttee  of  Supply  was 
read.*  On  the  question,  "  that  the  report 
be  now  brought  up,*' 

Mr.  Hume  said,  he  had  not  heard  from 
his  majesty's  ministers  whether  they  in- 
tended to  make  anv  alteration  in  the  esti- 
mates for  charitable  purposes  in  Ireland. 
He  would,  therefore,  avail  himself  of  the 
present  opportunity  of  placing  on  record 
his  opinion  of  the  situation  in  which  tXw 
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House  was  placed  with  regard  to  thote 
eBtitnatet.  A  committee  was  appointed 
in  1817  to  inquire  into  this  subject.  The 
result  of  that  inquiry  was  this :— On  the 
1st  of  January  1 ,800,  the  sum  voted  by 
the  Irish  parliament,  for  charitable  pur- 
poses, was  47,284/.  This  was  at  the  time 
that  the  Union  took  place.  In  the  act  of 
union  was  a  clause  to  continue  these  votes 
for  twenty  years.  At  the  end  of  that 
time,  the  system  was  to  cease.  Now,  he 
begged  of  the  House  to  consider  what 
they  were  doing.  His  firm  conviction 
was,  that  the  granting  of  money  for 
charitable  institutions,  conducted  as  those 
in  Ireland  were,  was  wasting  the  public 
money*  Instead  of  reducing  these  es- 
timates, they  were  now  four  or  five  times 
e 'eater  than  they  were  at  the  time  of  the 
nion.  A  minute  inquiry  into  those  in- 
stitutions would  prove,  that  the  money 
was  wasted,  and  not  applied  to  the  real 
purposes  for  which  it  was  voted.  Being 
of  this  opinion,  be  would  move,  by  way  of 
amendment,  to  leave  out  from  the  word 
*^  That  *'  to  t^e  end  of  the  question,  in 
order  to  add  the  words,  **  when  the  prin- 
ciple of  supporting  local  charities  and 
other  institutions  at  the  public  expense  is 
extremely  questionable,  and  the  present 
distressea  state  of  Great  Britain  is  con- 
sidered, it  becomes  the  imperative  duty 
of  this  House  to  institute  an  inquiry  he* 
fore  they  proceed  further  in  voting  to 
the  amount  of  371,589/.  for  the  support 
of  local  institutions  in  Ireland,  more  es- 
pecially so,  when  no  less  a  sum  than 
171)261/.  is  required  in  the  present  year 
for  the  support  of  the  charitable  institu- 
tions for  which  the  Irish  parliament,  on 
an  average  of  the  six  years  1794  to  1800, 
voted  only  47,284/.,"  instead  thereof. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  if  the  votes  for  those  charitable  in- 
stitutions were  now  proposed  for  the  first 
time,  he  could  not  conceive  any  sort  of 
reasoning  which  could  make  him  ac- 
quiesce in  them.  But  they  had  now  been 
voted  for  so  long  a  period,  that  they  ought 
not  to  be  abruptly  discontinued.  The 
House  would  not,  he  was  sure,  be  disposed 
at  once  to  break  up  these  establishments, 
which,  however  questionable  in  their  prin* 
ciple,  were  necessary  and  useful  to  the 
people  of  Ireland.  No  one  would  re- 
commend to  the  legislature  to  discard 
from  their  mind  all  charitable  feelings  for 
Q  cold  and  too  strict  an  economy. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  it  was  now  five 
years  since  government  ought  to  have  pro- 
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posed  to  the  House  to  reduce  thoie  esli« 
mates;  but,  instead  of  that,  thty  bud 
been  going  on  increanng  from  year  to 
year.  He  had  no  confidtnce  in  the  right 
hon.  gentleman,  nor  In  anv  part  of  the 
government,  and  would  divide  the  House 
on  the  amendment. 

The  House  divided:  for  bringbg  up 
the  report  60.    Against  it  6. 

List  of  the  Minority, 

Bright,  H.  Smith,  W. 

Davies,  T.  Tillem 

Ellice,  E.  IXLLEES. 

Fergasson,  sir  R.  Hume,  J. 

Lockbart>  J.  Wood,  aid. 

Education  in  Isblakd.]  Mr.  Huwie, 
again  expressed  his  objections  to  the  Tote 
for  the  Kildare-street  Society,  in  Dublin. 
In  addition  to  what  he  had  said  ]ast 
night,  as  to  the  scholars  bearing  exactly 
a  seventieth  proportion  to  the  |number  oif 
schools  of  this  institution,  in  the  several 
counties  of  Ireland,  he  was  now  enabled 
to  state,  that  the  same  proportion  was  ob* 
servable  in  the  reports  of  the  society  of 
1824,  1825,  and  1826.  He  was,  therefore^ 
warranted  in  saying,  that  this  was  a  mat* 
nufactured  statement.  He  apologized* 
however,  for  having  connected  the  church 
of  Ireland  so  closely  with  this  iostitutioo. 
This  was  professedly  a  proseiyting  society^ 
and  it  was  impossible  for  a  Catholic  co 
read  any  work  called  a  tract.  He  ob« 
jected  to  a  tract  called  a  *<  Search  for  Sin/' 
as  containing  the  most  disgusting  rhap* 
sodies.  He  had  a  horror  of  tracts.  It 
was  monstrous  to  charge  so  large  a  aiiaa 
for  educating  26,000  Catholic  children. 
He  concluded  by  moving,  as  an  amend* 
ment,  <<  That  a  commission  being  now 
employed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of 
education  in  Ireland,  and  the  best  meana 
of  promoting  the  same,  it  is,  in  the  opmioa 
of  this  House,  as  contrary  to  parlia- 
mentary usage,  as  it  is  inconsistent  with 
economy,  to  allow  of  anv  increase  of 
expense  for  the  society  iot  promotinir 
the  education  of  the  poor  of  Ireland  untu 
the  commissioners  have  made  their  final 
/eport  to  this  House,  and  therefore  the 
amount  should  be  reduced  to  22,000^  the 
amount  voted  last  year  for  that  instito* 
tion." 

Mr.  F.  Lemis  said,  that  the  commisaioa 
had  already  reported,  but  the  hon.  mem* 
bcr  had  not  read  that  report.  He  de* 
fended  these  institutions,  as,  from  bis  own 
knowledge,  being  highly  beneficial  to 
Ireland. 
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The  wnendment  wai  negati?ed|  and  the 
retolutioii  agreed  tow 
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Thuriday^  April  6. 

Liverpool  and  Manchbstbr  RaiIi- 
WAY  BiLL.J    Greneral  Gascoyne  rose  for 
the  purpose  of  moviog  the  third  reading  of 
this  bilL    He  observed*  that  though  he 
had  been  a  member  of  that  House  for 
maoy  years,  he  had  rarely  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  make  any  observation  on  a 
local  measure  of  this  nature;  but,  as  he 
saw  an  unusual  muster  of  those  who  ob« 
jected  to  the  bill,  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty 
to  o&r  a  few  remarks  in  support  of  it. 
His  constituents  were  decidedly  in  favour 
of  the  measure*  as  was  evident  from  the 
number  of  petitions  which  had  been  pre* 
sented,   showing  the  benefit  that  would 
be  derived  from  it.    It  was  true,  that  last 
session  a  similar  measure  had  been  de- 
feated, but  even  then  the  justice  of  its 
principle  had  been  admitted  and,  since 
that  time,  those   who  most  strenuously 
objected  to  the  formation  of  the  road, 
bald  given  up  their  opposition.    It  could 
not  be  denied,  that  the  trade  of  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  had  increased  very  much 
of  late  years;    and   therefore   this  new 
Gommumcatioo  between  the  two  places 
had  become  necessary.    It  was  said,  that 
individuals,  who  had  property  on  the  in« 
tended  line  of  road,   would  be  injured. 
This,  however,   was  an   argument  that 
would  miliute  agunst  every  spedea  of 
improvement.      The  population  on  the 
thirty-one  miles  which  intervened  between 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  was  nearer  in 
amount  to  1,000,000,  than  800,000  per- 
sons ;  and,   therefore,  it  was  impossible 
that  some  inconvenience   must  not  be 
suiFered.     But,  assuredly,  inconvenience 
ought  not  to  prevent  a  great  public  im- 
pTovemenL    This  was  a  measure  that  did 
not  originate  in  the  spirit  of  speculation. 
L>ocal  circumstaoces,  and  the  cl^ar  ne- 
cessity of  having  an  additional  accommo- 
dation for  the  transit  of  goods  between 
the  two  towns,  had  given  rise  to  it.    The 

Jilan  would  be  extremely  beneficial  to 
reland ;  for  he  considerea  the  adoption 
of  every  project  which  rendered  the  com- 
snonication  between  the  two  counties 
more  rapid  and  easy  as  a  point  gained  for 
Ireland. 

^  Mr.  fViliiam  Peel  seconded  the  mo- 
tion. From  the  evidence  given  before 
the  committee^  with  whose  recomoiendap 


tion  the  bill  came  before  the  Houae^  il 
waa,  he  said,  made  manifest  that  thertt 
was  an  absolute  necessity  for  a  more  rapid 
and  cheaper  communication  betweea 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  than  prevailed 
at  present ;  and  it  was  also  made  dear^ 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  committee,  thai 
that  communication  would  be  best  est** 
blished  by  the  proposed  rail-road.  The 
necessity  of  that  rapid  and  cheap  commu- 
nication was  apparent  from  the  increase 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  trade  oC 
LiverpooL  The  trade  of  that  port  gene« 
rally  had  been  calculated  to  have  doubled 
every  twenty  years  since  1700,  and  the 
trade  in  cotton  to  have  doubled  every 
ten  years.    There  might  be  some  landra 

groprietors  who  might  feel  inconvenience 
'om  this  rail-road ;  they  were,  however, 
by  far  the  souiller  number;  the  majority 
were  either  neuter,  or  .satisfied  that  their 
property  would  be  served  by  the  pro^ 
jected  rail-road.  It  was  intended  te 
make  liberal  compensation  to  all  those 
whose  property  might  sustain  any  injury. 
The  pnncipal  opposition  to  the  bill  arose 
from  the  proprietors  of  canal  sharea ;  buty 
much  as  mdividuals  interests  ought  to  be 
respected,  they  ought  not  to  prevent  a 
great  public  improvement. 

Mr.  Stanley  requested  the  House  to 
bear  in  mind,  that  the  bill  which  now 
came  recommended  by  the  committee^ 
was  last  year  rejected  by  the  House.  He 
would  undertake  to  show,  that  the  ad- 
vantages of  cheapness  and  rapidity  which 
were  expected  from  this  bill,  would  by 
no  meana  result  from  iL  He  would  not 
object  to  it,  if  way  case  of  public  neeessity, 
or  great  public  improvement  required  it; 
and  least  of  aU  would  be  object  to  it  if  it 
were  proved  that  it  would  be  serviceable 
to  the  trade  of  Ireland.  No  bill  had  ever 
come  before  the  House  with  higher  pre« 
tensions  than  the  present.  It  was  first 
proposed,  that  the  movement  on  this  rail- 
road should  be  as  rapid  as  twelve  milea 
an  hour;  this  was  tnen  altered  to  ten, 
and  thus  the  thirty  miles  was  to  be  gone 
over  in  three  hours.  But,  what  was  now 
proposed?  Why,  the  very  reverse  of 
this;  and,  instead  of  moving  at  the  rate 
of  ten  miles  an  hour,  it  was  intended  to 
move  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  an  hour, 
which  was  the  performance  of  thirty  milea 
in  ten  hours,  instead  of  thirty  miles  in 
three.  The  conveyance  by  the  canala 
was  twelve  hours.  There  were  some  who 
stated  it  at  a  hi^r  rate ;  but  the  averse 
conveyance  waa  twelve  houra,  naUng 
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allowiiice  for  ttoppages ;  whereas,  in  the 
estimlite  of  the  promoters  of  this  biU,  it 
was  ten  hours  without  any  such  allow* 
ance.    Thus,  then,  it  would  appear,  that 
there  was  Tery  little  difference  as  regarded 
the  speed  of  conveyance,  on  the  shewing 
of  the  projectors  themselves.     Another 
point  in  which  the  bill  had  varied  from 
Its  original  projection  was,  that  the  la« 
hours  of  that  useful  animal,  the  horse, 
were  to  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  whole 
was  to  be  done  by  steam:  whereas,  it 
now  appeared  that  nearly  the  whole  work 
was  to  be  done  by  horse-labour.    On  the 
Darlington  rail-road,  where  the  experi- 
ment had  been  tried,  a  fourth  or  fifth  of 
the  whole  time  that  they  were  on  the  road 
was    consumed    in    stoppages;   and   he 
begged  again  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  House,  that  no  allowance  was  made 
for  this  in  tlie  provisions  of  the  present 
bilL     He  would  now  proceed  to  show 
the  House  that  goods  would  not  be  con- 
Teyed  more  cheaply.      This  would  be 
seen  from  a  comparison  of  the  charges 
of  freight  and  tonnage  made  bv  canal 
conveyance,   and  those  proposed  to  be 
made  for  conveyance   of  goods  by  the 
rail-road.     The  average  rate  of  freight 
by  the  former  was  iOs.  5d,  per  ton,  and 
that  by  the  rail-road  9«.  6d ;  but,  in  the 
former  charge  was  included  the  expense 
of  warehousing,  cartage,  &c.,  which  might 
be  stated  to  be  at  U.  5d.    This  was  not 
included  in  the  latter,  and  thus  the  rate 
of  freight    of   the  c^anal    was    9s,    per 
ton ;    that  of  the  rail-road  9s>  6d,    He 
next  came  to  the  charge  of  tonnoge.  The 
tonnage  charged  by  the  canal  was  Ss,  4^. 
on  all  goods,  with  the  exception  of  coal, 
on  which  the  tonnage  was  Is.  6d. ;  and 
manure   was    carried   free.    Now,  what 
were  the  charges  proposed  for  conveyance 
by  the  raiUroad  ?  On  cotton  goods  7s.  9d. 
instead  of  Ss.4d.i  on  timber  and  grain 
6s,  5d.  instead  of  Ss.  4</.;  on  stone  and 
brick  5s.  2d.  instead  of  Sf,  4^. ;  on  coal  at 
Ss.  lOd.  instead  of  ls.6d.;  and  tonnage 
was  to  be  charged  for  manure  and  other 
matter  for  agricultural  produce,  which  by 
ctmal  conveyance  was  tree.    He  knew  it 
had  been  stated  before  the  committee,  by 
a  coal-broker  of  Liverpool,  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  insufficiency  of  the  com- 
munication   by  the  canal,  he  had  been 
unable  to  perform  a  contract  into  which 
he  had  entered  for  1,000  ton   of  coal. 
This  individual  had  shown  clearly  enough, 
that  he  had  not  performed  his  contract, 
but  it  was  no  less  clearly  sbowoi  that  the 


fault  did  not  rest  with  the  canaL    The 
House,  he  contended,  were  bound  to  iater^i^ 
fere  and  prevent  this  mad  and  extravagant 
speculation  from  being  carried  into  eroct. 
Many  had  alreadv  Bufoedby  it.  When  it 
was  first  projected,  the  shares  ivtre  at  40  per 
oent  premium ;  but,  since  the  publication 
of  the  evidence,  they  had  fallen  to  1  per 
cent  discount. '  The  opinion  expressed 
by  two  engineers  as  to  tne  expense  which 
would  be  incurred  in  carrying  this  project 
into    eftct  was     very    different.      Mr* 
Bennie,  the  son  of  a  very  distineuished 
individual,  had  stated,  that  the  hill  near 
Liverpool,  the  elevation  of  which  was  1  in 
49,  would  require  l-15th,  additional  horse- 
power; but  Mr.  Farmer  said,  that,  in- 
stead  of  1-1 5  th,    the  additional  horse* 
power  required  would  be  as   57  to  lOu 
The  sum  which  would  be  required  to 
purchase  the  land,  and  to  carry  the  raea-< 
flore  completely  into   effect,  would    be 
4SBtOOOL  without  making  any  charge  for 
carrying   the    bill    through  parliament ; 
which  was  a  sum  greatly  beyond    Mr, 
Rennie's  estimate.    In  order  to  pay,  even 
moderately,  it  would  be  necessary  that 
315,000  tons  of  goods  should  be  conveyed 
by  the  rail-road  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
or  857  tons  a-day;  430   tons  must   be 
moving  simultaneously  in  one  direction, 
and  430  in  another,  or  else  the  share- 
holders would  not  receive  Is*  interest  for 
their  435,0001.    The  hon.  gentleman  con- 
tended, from  a  reference  to  the  goods 
carried  by  the  canal,  that  it  wasiropossible 
such  a  quantity  as   he   had   mentioned 
would  ever  be  conveyed  by  the  rail-road« 
Gentlemen  might  say,  <*  Oh,  let  us  have 
the  rail-road  by  all  means,  and  the  canal 
also.    Let  each  take  its  chance  for  suov 
cess."    In  answer  to  this,  he  would  aay, 
that  if,  should  the  experiment  fiul»  they 
could  undo  all  the  mischief  which  must 
be  perpetrated  in  making  the  trial,  he 
would  not  object  to  it.    But  if  they  could 
not  undo  that  mischief,  then  it  was  the 
duty  of  parliament  to  proceed  very  cau- 
tiously.   They  ought  to  take  care,  before 
the  scheme   was  entered  into,  thai  the 
public  should  be  benefitted  b^  it  in  a 
much  greater  proportion  than  mdividnala 
would  be  injured  by  it.    The  hon.  geit- 
tleman    concluded    by    moving    as   an 
amendment,    <•  That  the  bill  be  read  a 
third  time  that  day  six  months.'' 

Sir  Isaac  Coffin  seconded  the  amend- 
ment. There  had,  he  said,  been  a  great 
deal  of  manoruvering  abont  this  bilL  It 
was  thrown  out  lost  session,  and  taken  up 
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during  the  preeenty  to  meet  the  vievrt  of 
iiome  noble  personages.  But  he  would 
^fii  consent  to  see  widows'  premises  in- 
vaded, or  the  premises  of  any  humble 
person  invaded,  to  promote  the  views  and 
interests  of  certain  high  persons.  There 
was  no  necessity  for  this  bill.  He  had 
never  heard  of  a  ship  being  delayed  a  day 
In  the  port  of  Liverpoolt  on  account  of 
want  ofsufficiently  rapid  conveyance  from 
Manchester.  He  had  known  Liverpool 
for  forty-four  years,  and  had  nevef  heard 
of  such  an  occurrence.  He  would  ask,  how 
aoy  person  would  like  to  have  a  raiUroad 
formed  under  his  parlour  window  ?  The 
present  was  one  of  the  most  flagrant  im- 
positions ever  known. 

Mr.  fiuAiuon  said,  he  did  not  mean  to 
follow  the  hon*  member  who  had  spoken 
Jast  but  one,  into  all  the  details  to  which 
he  had  adverted.  The  course  which  the 
hon.  member  had  pursued  was  rather 
unusual.  He  might  have  urged  all  his 
obiections  in  the  committee  (which  he 
believed  the  hon.  member  had  not  attend- 
ed) instead  of  coming  down  and  discus- 
sing all  the  bearings  of  the  bill  on  the 
.third  reading.  His  gallant  friend  had 
told  them,  tlmt  this  measure  went  to  in- 
vade private  property.  But  thb  must 
always  be  the  case  whenever  an  imnrove- 
Bient  waf  contemplated,  whether  it  was 
the  formation  of  a  highway  or  the  excava- 
lion  of  a  canal.  His  gallant  friend  had  stat- 
-ed,  that  he  bad  known  Liverpool  for  forty- 
four-years.  Now,  he  would  ask  his  gallant 
friend  whether,  during  that  long  period, 
the  towns  of  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
had  remained  stationary  ?  If  they  had, 
as  was  the  fact,  increased  in  size  and  im- 
portance, that  circumstance  formed  a 
?rima  facie  case  in  favour  of  this  measure. 
*he  argument  that  this  rail-road  would 
.charge  more  to  the  public  than  was 
charged  by  the  canal,  was  one  which  he 
eould  not  understand.  If  it  did  charge 
.more,  the  only  efibct  would  be,  that  the 
public  would  not  go  upon  it.  But  the 
only  iproond  upon  whicn  he  supported 
this  raiUroad  was,  that  it  would  be  likely 
to  charae  a  great  deal  less  than  was 
char^  by  the  canal.  It  was  an  especial 
oonditioQ  that  the  profits  upon  the  under- 
taking should  be  limited  always  to  ten 
per  cent.  Would  the  canals  fimit  their 
.  profit  to  this  extent— taking  as  they-were 
now  doing,  more  than  100  ?  His  main 
reason  for  assisUng  this  project  of  the 
.rail-road  was  to  htmt  up  the  overarown 
"Mx^poiy  wfaidi  waa  now  epjoyed  by  tbe 


Mr.  PkUipi  said,  that  the  interests  of 
the  public  were  of  paramount  importance 
to  those  of  the  canals ;  but  he  was  peiu 
suaded  that  the  rail-roads  would  be  or  no 
general  advantage  commensurate  with 
the  injury  they  would  inflict  upon  private 
property.  He  should  therefore  oppose 
the  bill. 

Sir  «/•  Newport  was  in  favour  of  the 
measure,  which  he  thought  would  pro- 
mote the  interests  both  of  Liverpool  and 
Ireland. 

Captain  Bradshaxo  said,  that  this  rail- 
road would  become  a  monopoly  in  the 
hands  of  the  proprietors. 

The  House  then  divided  i  for  the  third 
reading  88 ;  against  it  41 ;  majority  47* 
The  bill  was  then  read  a  third  time  and 
passed. 

Shsrivf  of  Durham  Bill.]  Mr. 
Secretary  Peel  rose  to  move  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  bill  to  remedy  the 
inconveniences  arising  from  the  present 
state  of  the  county  of  Durham,  with 
regard  to  the  appointment  of  its  High 
Sheriff.  That  office  was  held  for  life, 
in  the  county  of  Durham,  by  the  nomi-i 
nation  of  the  Bishop;  and  in  conse- 
auence  of  the  death  of  that  prelate,  and 
n*om  there  being  as  yet  no  successor 
possessed  of  the  power  to  appoint  hia 
officers,  the  whole  business  of  the  county 
was  at  a  stand.  No  juries  could  be 
summoned,  no  sessions  could  be  held,  no 
public  business  of  any  kind  could  be 
transacted,  unless  some  measure  waa 
adopted  to  render  those  officers  still 
legally  capable  of  executing  the  duties 
assigned  to  them.  For  that  purpose,  he 
proposed  that  the  sheriff  and  otner  offi- 
cers should  be  empowered  by  a  bill, 
which  he  trusted  the  House  would  enable 
him  to  pass  through  its  stages  with  the 
least  possible  delay,  to  continue  in  tbe 
situations  they  now  hold  for  six  months 
from  the  present  time.  He  was  not  how- 
ever prepared  to  say,  that,  after  the  tar- 
mination  of  that  penod,  he  would  consent 
to  leave  the  office  of  High  Sheriff  of  the 
populous  and  important  county  of  Durham 
to  revert  to  the  same  state,  with  respect  to 
its  appointment  and  duration,  as  before  the 
death  of  the  late  prelate.  He  saw  no 
sufficient  reason  why  that  high  office 
should  be  held  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
bishop,  nor  whv  the  gentlemen  of  the 
county  of  Durham  should  not  be  com- 
pelled, like  the  gentlemen  of  the  other 
counties  of  England,  to  serve  in  their 
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ttini  when  regularly  presented  for  that 
purpose.  There  was  no  bishop  at  present ; 
bat  he  conceived  it  to  be  a  matter  worthy 
of  serious  consideration,  whether  three 
names  should  not  be  presented  every  year 
to  the  future  bishop,  and  whether  he 
should  not  be  compelled  to  select  from 
that  number,  the  person  who  was  to  per- 
form the  duties  tor  the  usual  period. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  then  moved, 
**  That  leave  foe  given  to  bring  in  a  bill, 
to  remedy  the  inconveniences  .in  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  arising  from  the 
present  vacancy  of  the  see  of  Durham, 
and  for  preventmg  the  like  in  future." 

Mn  Hume  approved  of  the  proposal 
for  assimilating  the  practice  in  counties, 
in  the  appointment  of  sherifls,  but  he 
wished  to  take  that  opportunity  of  put« 
ting  it  to  the  right  hon.  Secretary,  whether 
it  would  not  be  expedient  to  make  some 
alteration  in  the  revenues  of  the  bishop  of 
Durham.  All  the  world  acknowledged 
the  income  of  that  person  was  much  too 
large,  and  he  conceived  there  was  no  re- 
flection cast  upon  the  church  of  Eng- 
land more  poignant  or  more  just,  than 
the  lamentable  disproportion  in  the  in- 
comes of  its  servants.  Thousands  were 
left  poor  to  swell  the  revenue  of  one  or 
two  overwhelming  rich,  and  he  thought 
the  present  would  be  a  noble  opportunity 
to  commence  a  reformation  of  errors,  to 
cast  aside  abuses,  and,  by  reducing  the 
salary  of  the  bishop,  clear  the  way  for 
freeing  the  church  of  England  from  the 
imputations  thrown  out  against  it  for  the 
inequality  of  the  incomes  allotted  to  its 
ministers.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  had, 
to  bis  infinite  honour,  been  the  proposer 
of  many  improvements,  and  he  could  not 
avoid  throwing  out  a  suggestion  of  that  kind 
at  the  present  moment,  that  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  might  have  the  credit  of  taking 
It  upon  himself  now ;  for  he  might  be  as- 
sured, that  the  time  would  come  when  such 
a  reformation  must  take  place,  in  spite  of 
all  opposition,  and  when  theincomesof  the 
dignitaries  of  the  church  of  England 
would  be  reduced  to  a  sum,  bearing  a 
juster  relation  to  that  received  by  their 
fellow-labourers,  and  the  whole  body  be 
thereby  rendered  more  respectable  and 
more  useful. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 

Salary  of  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.]  The  House  having 
resolved  itself  into  a  committeet  to  whi^ 
the  Civil  List  act  was  referred, 
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The  ClumeMor  of  the  Eseheqwr  said, 
that,  in  rising  to  move^a  resolution  regard-^ 
ing  the  salary  of  tbe  president  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  he  Cbought  it  necessary 
to  observe,  that  the  ataia  of  that  office 
had  not  alone  been  considereddefective  by 
his  colleagues  in  office  on  that  tide  of  the 
House,  but  had  actually,  on  several  oc-" 
casions,  drawn  forth  observations  from 
the  gentlemen  opposite,  many  of  whom, 
during  the  last  session,  had  repeatedly  given 
utterance  to  an  opinion  that  the  salary  of 
his  right  hon.  friend  was  totally  incom- 
patible with  the  duties  which  it  became 
necessary  for  him  to  perform,  and  ex- 
pressed their  regret  that  so  important  an 
office  should  be  fulowed  to  continue  with* 
out  any  adequate  remuneration.  Prior 
to  the  Jrear  1782,  all  matters  connected 
with  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  coun- 
try had  been  managed  by  a  Board  com- 
posed of  various  members  of  the  gOTom- 
ment,  each  of  whom  received  a  salary  for 
that  specific  service.  It  might  be  doubted 
now  how  far  a  Board  thus  constituted 
was  calculated  to  take  a  proper  view  of 
the  various  commercial  relations  of  the 
country,  or  to  advance  those  meaaoree 
which  might  be  considered  essential  to 
the  public  interests ;  certain  it  was,  that 
many  more  received  salaries  than  were  atall 
necessary  for  the  service  of  that  depart* 
ment ;  and,  after  having  been  for  a  time 
subjected  to  the  lash  of  Mr.  Burke's  ridi- 
cule at  that  period,  the  Board  was  finally 
abolished,  and  a  determination  made  to 
have  its  functions  performed  in  some 
other  way.  It  was  soon  found,  however, 
that  in  Uiis  country,  commerce  affiected 
such  a  variety  of  interests,  involved  quea* 
tions  so  complicated,  and  altogether  de- 
manded a  knowledge  and  acquirements  to 
different  from  the  common  routine  of 
ministerial  duties,  as  to  render  it  impos- 
sible that  it  could  be  safely  Ml  without 
some  superintendence  more  particularly 
devoted  to  its  peculiar  objects;  and,  in  con- 
sequence, about  the  year  1784,  the  con* 
cems  of  trade  and  commerce  were  in- 
trusted to  a  committee  of  the  privy  coun- 
cil, under  the  direction  of  a  presidecit  and 
vice-president,  holding  other  offices,  ftt>ni 
which  they  received  Uiose  salaries  which 
were  justly  due  as  a  remuneration  to  all 
who  devoted  their  services  to  the  benefit 
of  their  country.  But  it  must  be  obvioot 
that  this  mode  of  paying  for  the  falfiW 
ment  of  the  duties  of  a  highly  useful  and 
efiective  office  by  the  salary  of  one  which 
WM  well  paid,  though  leia  eftccive^  waa 
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subject  to  Uie  matest  pofsible  objectioo. 
PurliameDt  bad  acquiesced  in  this  propo- 
atuon,  80  far  as  to  appoint  a  proper  salary 
for  the  vice-president;  which  happenea 
when  he  himself  held  the  office  some  years 
ago.  He  thought  that  a  fit  remuneration 
for  the  president  would  be  5,000/.  a*year. 
The  House  would  recollect  that  it  was 
an  office  which,  in  these  times  especially, 
called  for  more  labour,  both  of  body  and 
mind,  than  any  other  now  in  existence. 
He  had  the  honour  to  fill  it  once,  and  he 
could  speak  to  the  fact,  that  no  situation 
of  which  he  had  any  knowledge  required 
%o  absolute  a  devotion  of  the  whole  mind 
to  the  duties  of  the  office.  To  the  ar- 
duous nature  of  those  duties,  he,  however 
inadequate  he  might  have  been  to  fulfil 
ihem,  could,  from  experience,  bear  ample 
testimony ;  and  he  would  venture  to  de- 
clare, that,  however  arduous  he  might  have 
found  them  then,  they  must  have  since 
become  of  a  nature  which  would  require 
a  devotion  both  of  bodily  and  mental 

Eowers  which  would  not  be  repaid  too 
trgely  by  the  sum  he  now  proposed.  He 
could  not  conclude  what  he  had  thought  it 
necessary  to  say  on  this  subject,  without 
a  word  respecting  the  individusd  who  at 
present  held  the  office  to  which  he  pro- 
posed to  ^ve  an  additional  salary.  He 
conceived  it  would  be  very  bad  taste  in 
him  to  attempt  to  pronounce  any  flourish- 
ing panegyric  upon  his  right  hon.  friend ; 
but  he  would  take  leave  to  assert,  that  no 
man  ever  brought  to  that,  or  any  other 
office,  greater  zeal  and  devotion — no  man 
ever  brought  greater  assiduity  to  all  the 
Tarious  details  of  his  duty— none  a  more 
comprehensive  intellect— none  a  more  re- 
solute mind-— and  noneever  had  discharged 
•U  the  functions  of  his  office  with  more 
teal  benefit  to  his  country  [hear  !]•  And 
it  was  a  very  great  gratification  to  him,  in 
applying  for  the  consent  of  parliament  to 
an  increase  of  the  salary  of  the  President 
of  the  B€«rd  of  Trade,' to  be  able  to  say, 
with  respect  to  the  person  who  now  held 
it,  aed  for  whose  benefit  that  increase 
was  intended,  that,  while  he  had  thus 
worthily  fulfilled  his  duties  for  the  benefit 
of  his  country,  he  had  been  able  to  give 
satisfaction  to  every  party  in  that  House 
end  in  tlie  country.  .  He  would  now  move, 
**  That  his  majesty  be  enabled  to  grant  a 
salary  of  5,000{.  a-year  to  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade.'' 

Mr.  Hum^  said,  that  any  suggestion 
thrown  out  by  his  honourable  friends  for 
increasing  thct  allowanpes  of  publicoffioerSi 
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met  with  ready  attention  from  his  ma* 
jesty's  ministers ;  not  soi  even  upon  the 
most  urgent  grounds,  sug|^estions  for  re« 
duction.  He  could  not  raise  the  slightest 
objection  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman  who 
had  filled  this  office  latterly  with  such  lau« 
dable  zeal  and  ability.  Still,  however, 
there  were  questions  connected  with  the 
subject  which  ought  to  be  fully  explained 
Was  this  salary  of  5,000^  to  be  accounted 
a  sufficient  compensation  for  the  duties  of 
the  office ;  or  was  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man to  continue  to  receive  with  it  the 
salary  of  8,000/.  a  year  as  Treasurer  of  the 
Navy ;  or  was  he  to  derive  any  pension 
from  the  public  purse,  to  be  paid  at  the 
same  time,  with  his  salary  of  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  ?  Undoubtedly  this 
last  office  had  become  one  of  considerable 
importance;  and,  though  circumstances 
still  prevented  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
from  doing  all  that  he  ought  in  it,  he 
seemed  to  do  all  that  he  could.  But  was 
there  no  possibility  of  rewarding  him 
without  increasing  the  burthens  of  the 

Eublic  ?  There  must  be  many  offices  in 
oth  of  the  departments  with  which  the 
rieht  hon.  eentleman  was  connected, 
which  had  fallen  into  disuse,  the  salaries 
of  which  ought  to  be  applied  to  this  pur- 
pose. This  would  be  really  proceeding 
in  the  spirit  of  that  act  of  the  22  Geo.  S, 
which  it  was  the  object  of  the  chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer's  motion  to  have  re» 
considered.  If  they  were  in  earnest, 
therefore,  they  would,  before  proceeding 
to  yote  an  addition  of  5,000^  a  year  to 
the  public  salaries,  first  of  all  abolish  as 
many  useless  places  as  would  efiect  % 
saving  to  that  amount. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer^  in 
reply  to  the  hon.  eentleman,  said,  that  bis 
right  hon.  friend  had  no' other  salary  but 
that  of  Treasurer  of  the  Navy.  -As  to 
the  question,  whether  his  right  hon.  friend 
held  any  other  office,  he  had,  until  lately, 
been  agent  for  Ceylon,  but  had  now  given 
up  that  situation.  Neither  he  nor  his 
right  hon.  friend  ever  thought  of  his  hold- 
ing the  situation  of  Treasurer  of  the  Navy 
with  the  presidency  of  the  Board  of  Trader 
after  the  appointment  of  a  sufficient  salary 
for  the  last-named  office.  He  thought 
that  the  salary  of  Treasurer  of  the  Navy 
was  no  more  than  the  person  holding  that 
office  was  entitled  to  receive,  if  he  held 
no  other  situation.  He  thought,  how- 
ever, that  there  was  no  necessity  for  coiw 
tinuing  the  allowance  of  a  house  at  the 
public  expense.  The  reasons  whicb  9%* 
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plied  to  (bat  indulgence  in  many  other 
cases,  were  not  applicable  in  this.  It  was 
not  intended  in  future  to  give  him  the  use 
of  a  house ;  and  the  apartments  in  So- 
merset house  would  be  available  for  the 
increase  of  business  in  other  departments. 
The  salary  was  already  sufficiently  low» 
having  been  reduced  from  4,000/.  to 
3,000/.  a  year.  He  could  not  consent  to 
treat  the  office  as  a  sinecure.  A  neg- 
ligent person  might  make  almost  any  office 
a  sinecure :  but  the  House  would  recol- 
lect, that  the  Treasurer  of  the  Navy  held 
a  situation  of  great  responsibility.  He 
was  a  public  accountant,  and  he  could 
not  make  out  a  clear  title  to  his  own  pro- 
perty after  his  resignation  or  dismissal, 
until  he  had  obtained  a  proper  quietus 
from  those  who  were  empowered  by  the 
government  to  audit  his  accounts.  He 
could  not  agree  with  the  hon.  member 
that  there  were  grounds  for  reducing  any 
of  the  offices  of  those  establishments. 
They  were  offices  which  must  be  held  by 
effective  persons ;  and  he  could  not  con- 
ceive how  the  hon.  gentleman,  by  cutting 
and  carving,  could  draw  funds  out  of 
them  to  remunerate  the  labours  of  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  What- 
ever notions  the  hon.  member  might  en- 
tertain on  the  subject,  he  for  one  would 
never  subscribe  to  the  principle  of  making 
up  from  other  sources  the  salary  of  indi- 
Tiduals  who  had  arduous  and  responsible 
offices  to  fill. 

Mr.  Calcrqft  bore  testimony  to  the  high 
talents  of  the  right  hon.  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade.     He  was  free  to  say 
that  a  more  able  and  efficient  servant 
could  not  be  found  to  fill  the  duties  of 
that  office.    Yet,  much  as  he  respected 
the  zeal  and  abilities  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  he  could  not  see  the  necessity 
of  increasine  the  salary  of  the  situation 
which  he  held,  at  least  to  the  extent  which 
had  been  proposed  by  the  chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.     Under  cover  of  giving 
5,000/.  a  year  to  his  right  hon.  friend,  he 
was  aware  that  he  should  have  to  give  a 
situation  of  S,000/.  a  year,  the  treasurer- 
ship  of  the  Navy,  to  some  other  of  his 
friends.     But  he  would  say,  if  any  in- 
crease were  necessary,  let  both  offices  be 
still  united,  and  let  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man receive  2,000/.  a  year  as  navy  trea- 
surer, and  3,000/.  a  year  as  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade.    He  could  see  no 
reasons  why  the  offices  should  not  be 
blended ;  and  really,  when  the  House  re- 
collected the  increased  expenditure  of  the 
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country^  and  the  difficulty  of  Ae  times, 
he  thought  it  high  time  to  pause  before 
the  burthens  of  the  country  were  aug-* 
mented.    The  influence  of  the   Crown^ 
though  measures  had  been  adopted  to  re- 
duce it,  was  still  frightfully  large;  and  the 
House  should  be  cautious  how  they  in- 
creased that  influence  by  throwing  open 
new  offices.    He  did  not  wish,  howeTer, 
to  reflect,  in  the  slightest  degree,  on  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  for  whom  the  pre- 
sent vote  was  proposed,  but  he  could  not 
avoid  remarking,  that  the  first  lord  of  the 
Admiralty  had  no  more  than  5,000/.  a  year. 
There  were  many  situations  much  naore 
inadequately  paid  than  that  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade ;  and  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  point  out  one  whicb,  in 
point  of  responsibility  and  labour^,  was 
fully  equal  to  that  office,  which  was  Tery 
unequally  remunerated.    He  remembered 
that  Mr.  Dundas  held  the  situation  of 
Treasurer  of  the  Navy  along  with  his  other 
responsible  appointments;  and  such  was 
the  nature  of  Uie  office,  that  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons  held  it  on 
another  occasion.    In  fact,  it  was  an  ap« 
pointment  of  so  little  importance,  that  all 
It  required  was  a  residence  in  London. 
He  had  only  to  say,  that,  unless  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  would  consent  to 
blend  both  offices,  and  appropriate  5,000/. 
a  year  for  the  performance  of  their  re- 
spective duties,  he  should  feel  himself 
bound  to  oppose  the  original  proposition. 
Mr.  Robertion  complained  of  the  short 
notice  which  had  been  given  with  respect 
to  the  present  motion.    He  had  not  heard 
of  it  until  he  came  down  that  night. 
There  were  circumstances  of  suspicioil 
connected  with  this  measure,  which,  if 
known  to  the  House,  would,  he  was  con- 
vinced,  make  a  strong  impression.     Cir* 
cumstances  of  a  mysterious  nature  were 
connected  with  the  present  motion,  of 
which  it  was  right  that  the  House  should 
be  put  in  possession  before  they  came  te 
a  decision.     He  begged  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  charter  whidi 
had  been  last  year  granted  b^  the  Plresi- 
dent  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  to  incorporate 
a  certain  silk  company.    At  the  head  <»f 
that  company  stood  the  name  ef  Mn 
Alexander  Baring,  and  he  could  not  but 
consider  it  a  very  singular  coincidence, 
that  early  in  the  month  of  June,  1825t  * 
short  time  after  the  charter  had  been 
granted,  Mr.  Baring  rose  in  his  plaoe  to 
propose  an  increase  to  the  salary  of  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Tkade.    H« 
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need  not  renbd  the  House  that  the  pro* 
fits  of  this  ctm^vaj  were  to  arke  from 
the  propagation  of  silk  wormsi  and  it  was 
expected  to  prove  a  most  iucrative  spe* 
oulation.  The  member  for  Taunton  rose 
on  another  occasion  to  propose  remu- 
neration to  the  same  indiTidual,  and  he 
could  not  but  feel  that  there  must  have 
been  some  secret  understanding  between 
the  parties.  He  begged.to  be  understood, 
however,  that  he  did  not  mean  to  reflect, 
in  the  remotest  degree,  on  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Taunton ;  but,  feeling  as  he  did, 
that  there  was  something  of  a  mysterious 
nature  in  the  transaction,  he  could  not 
agree  in  the  propriety  of  granting  an  in- 
crease to  the  President  ox  the  Board  of 
Trade,  under  the  circumstances  which  he 
had  stated.  He  knew  of  no  measure 
adopted  by  that  right  hon,  gentleman  for 
the  good  of  the  country  that  had  not 
originated  with  the  other  side  of  the 
House.  He  had  not  risen  to  oppose  the 
measure  on  any  other  than  public  grounds; 
and,  in  giving  it  his  opposition,  he  did  so 
from  principle.  He  conceived  that  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  was 
amply  paid  for  the  duties  which  he  had 
to  perform ;  and,  for  the  reasons  which  he 
had  stated,  he  wished  the  House  to  pause 
before  they  agreed  to  the  measure. 

Mr.  Baring  said,  he  could  asture  the 
hon.  gentleman,  that  he  had  totally  mis* 
taken  his  motives  in  proposing  an  increase 
of  salary  to  the  right  hon.  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade.  He  certainly  had 
proposed  that  increase  from  a  conviction 
that  it  was  called  for;  and,  in  giving  his 
support  to  the  present  measure,  his  opi* 
nion  as  to  its  justice  and  expediency  was 
unaltered.  He  would  go  even  further, 
and  say,  that  there  never  was  a  vote  more 
justly  called  for.  With  respect  to  the  al- 
lusion which  had  been  made  to  the  com- 
nany  of  which  he  had  become  a  member, 
ne  be^eed  leave  to  offer  some  explanation. 
The  siIk  comoany  was  established  last  year 
with  a  view  oi  benefitting  Ireland, and  with 
that  view  he  had  lent  his  name  to  the  con- 
cern ;  but  with  respect  to  any  profits  which 
he  might  be  supposed  to  derive  from  the 
apecolation,  he  could  assure  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman and  the  House,  that  he  had  only 
•ontributed  200^.  towards  the  concern, 
and  that  his  expectations  consequently 
could  not  have  been  very  highly  excited. 
If  he  thought  the  statement  of  the  hon. 
gentleman  likely  to  make  any  impression 
•n  the  House  or  the  country,  he  would 
go  more  into  detail ;  but,  as  be  ceuUI  not 


anticipate  any  such  eflRect,  he  would  not 
say  another  word  upon  the  subject,  fiv* 
ther  than  that,  neither  he  nor  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade  ever  ex* 
changed  a  word  about  this  company, 
though  he  could  not  put  it  out  of  the  , 
head  of  the  hon.  member  for  Gratn- 
pound  that  something  mysterious  was 
lurking  between  them.  With  respect  to 
the  vote,  he  looked  to  the  principle  upon 
which  it  was  proposed,  and  in  this  he  was 
sure  he  should  not  stand  alone.  For» 
however  some  might  differ  as  to  the  way 
in  which  the  increase  ought  to  be  given, 
all  were  agreed  as  to  the  principle.  He 
was  sure  there  was  only  one  opinion  in 
the  House,  and  throughout  the  country, 
of  the  eminent  services  of  the  nght  hon. 
gentlemen,  and  of  the  zeal  and  integrity 
with  which  he  dischareed  his  duty,  and 
which  entitled  him  to  Uie  amplest  remu- 
neration. Government  were  negligent  In 
not  having  long  since  remuneratea  them. 
The  sum  proposed  was  fair  as  compared 
with  the  remuneration  given  toother  public 
officers,  all  of  whom  ought  to  be  amply  paid. 
Upon  this  point  he  bad  no  objection  to 
urge ;  but  to  sinecures  he  entertained  the 
strongest  objection,  as  being  not  only  un- 
necessary and  expensive,  but  as  affording 
an  opportunity  to  the  opponents  of  go- 
vemment,ofperpetuallydeclaiming  against 
them.  He  was  sorry  that  another  ques- 
tion had  been  mixed  up  with  this  resolu- 
tion ;  for  he  confessed  he  did  not  see  why 
the  office  of  Treasurer  of  the  Navy  should 
be  retained ;  and,  as  to  the  amount  of  sa- 
lary, if  that  was  to  depend  upon  his  being 
a  public  accountant,  it  might  be  done 
away  with;  for,  where  millions  passed 
through  his  hands,  the  miserable  pittance 
of  an  individual  was  no  security.  The 
real  security  consisted  in  having  the  ac- 
counts frequently  audited. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  that  if  the 
knowledge  of  what  passed  there  was  con- 
fined within  the  walls  of  the  House,  it 
would  be  ludicrous  in  him  to  notice  the 
charge  of  the  hon.  member  for  Gram- 
pound  ;  and  he  only  did  so  for  the  pur- 
pose of  repeating  the  declaration  which 
had  been  already  made  by  his  right  hon. 
friend,  that  he  had  lent  his  name  to  that 
company  honourably,  and  without  the 
slightest  hope  of  participating  in  its  ad- 
vantages. If  it  drew  to  itself  all  the 
wealth  of  the  Indies,  his  right  hon.  friend 
would  not  derive  a  single  farthing  from  it ; 
and  when  the  hon.  member  imputed  to 
the  horn  member  fiyr  Taunton  that,  on  ec- 
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count  of  the  miserable  profits  which  he 
might  realise  from  a  venture  of  200/.  he 
was  induced  deliberately  to  propose  an 
increase  of  the  salary  of  bis  right  hon. 
friend,  be  would  only  look  for  the  answer 
to  so  unfounded  an  imputation,  in  the 
smile  which  pat  upon  every  face  the  mo- 
ment it  was  uttered.  It  astonished  him 
more  than  he  could  express,  that  in  allud- 
ingto  theconduct  of  his  right  bon.friend— 
a  man  as  conspicuous  for  the  integrity,  zeal, 
and  ability  with  which  he  discharged  every 
duty  confided  to  him,  as  he  was  for  the 
singular  temper  and  moderation  which  he 
evinced  on  all  occasions— the  hon.  mem- 
ber did  not  shrink  back  with  shame  from 
making  a  charge  which  affected  the  moral 
character  of  such  a  man.  It  was  better 
to  reserve  the  consideration  of  the  o£Bce 
of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Navy  to  another 
occasion ;  and  then,  perhaps,  the  House 
might  be  of  opinion  that  the  duties  of  that 
office  would  require  it  to  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  a  person  who  had  no  other  pub- 
lic responsibility.  There  was  this  to  be 
considered,  that  the  Treasurer  of  the  Navy 
Sncarred  a  great  pecuniary  risk,  which 
would  prevent  a  person  accepting  it  with- 
out a  corresponding  rerauneralipn.  He 
had  only  to  allude  to  circumstances  that 
had  taken  place  in  that  office  in  the  course 
of  the  last  year,  to  prove  that  the  respon- 
sibility was  not  ideal.  The  question  was 
not  now  whether  those  situations  should 
be  held  by  one  and  the  same  person,  but 
whether  the  proposed  sum  of  5,000/.  was 
or  was  not  a  fit  remuneration  for  the  ser- 
vices of  the  person  sitting  as  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  House,  at 
the  proper  time,  could  take  into  consider* 
ation  what  alterations  should  be  made  in 
the  treasurership  of  the  Navy,  and  it  would 
then  recollect,  that  1,000/.  a-year  had  al- 
ready been  deducted  from  the  salary,  and 
that  the  house  iu  Somerset  Buildings  was 
about  to  be  relinquished  for  the  public 
service.  He  therefore  trusted  the  com- 
mittee would  agree  to  the  vote,  and  leave 
the  other  question  for  future  discussion. 

Mr.  Maberly  entirely  concurred  in  the 
View  taken  of  the  question  before  the 
House  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  who 
had  just  sat  down.  He  could  not  con- 
ceive why  the  situation  of  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  should  not  be  equally  re- 
munerated with  the  Secretary  for  the  Fo- 
reign and  Home  Departments.  The  la* 
hours  were  at  least  eoual  to  either  of  those 
^appointments ;  and  he  would  suggest  to 
ibe  chancellor  9f  the  £scbequer>  (hat  the 
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office  should  bt  placed  en  an  equal  foot* 
iog.  He  bore  iestoony  to  the  zeal  and 
talents  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  in 
whose  behalf  the  preseni  application  bad 
been  made,  and  concluded  by  giving  fait 
cordial  support  to  the  motipm 

Mr.  Bernal  also  agreed  in  the  vote,  Cfn 
the  understanding  that  a  reduction  would 
be  made  in  the  salary  of  the  Treasurer  of 
the  Navy,  or  theoffice  altogether  abolished. 
But,  that,  if  any  member  should  insist  on 
a  pledge  to  that  effect  being  given  before 
they  concurred  in  the  resolution,  he  should 
feel  it  his  duty  to  join  him. 

Mr.  Calcrqft  repeated,  that  he  would 
certainly  oppose  the  present  vote  unless 
he  received  some  pledge  that  thetreasurer- 
ship  of  the  Navy  would  be  modified,  and 
the  business  done,  as  it  might  be,  by  the 
paymaster. 

Mr.  Lochhart  wished  to  know  whether 
the  new  arrangement  would  necessarily  • 
vacate  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  seat  in 
that  House. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
the  resolution  would  have  no  rererence  to 
the  seat  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman.  He 
was  adverse  to  the  proposition  of  amalga- 
mating the  offices  of  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  and  Treasurer  of  the  Navy. 
It  was  a  fallacy  to  suppose  that  the  latter 
office  was  a  smecure.  On  the  contrary, 
its  duties  were  manifold,  and  essential  to 
the  efficient  regulation  of  that  important 
branch  of  the  service.  Whether  5,000l. 
a-vcar  was  an  exorbitant  salary,  was  a  to- 
tally distinct  question,  and  the  only  one 
which  the  committee  at  present  had  to 
consider. 

Mr.  T.  Wilson  considered  the  preseni 
was  not  the  time  for  taxing  the  country 
with  an  increase  of  official  salary.  Why 
not  add  2,000/.  a  year  to  the  present 
income  of  3,000/.  ?  All  agreed  that  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  deserved  that  in- 
come, and  it  would  be  a  much  more  gra* 
cious  way  of  granting  it,  than  the  one 
proposed,  which  went  unnecessarily  to 
mcrease  the  patronage  of  the  Crown. 

Mr.  Calcrqft  repeated,  that  he  would 
oppose  the  resolution,  unless  some  pled^ 
were  given  that  it  was  not  intended  to  be 
made  an  opportunity  for  placing  an  addi- 
tional office  of  3,000/.  a  year  at  the  dii* 
posal  of  the  Crown. 

Mr.  Hume  could  not  acquiesce  in  the 
proposal  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  op- 
posite. The  House  was  bound  to  abstain 
from  imposing  new  burthens  upon  the 
oountry,  while  there  were  already  so  many 
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iiteleM  ones  which  ought  to  be  removed. 
He  was  the  last  man  to  wish  to  dictate 
how  the  duties,  regarding  which  so  much 
difference  of  opinion  appeared  to  exist, 
ought  to  be  done ;  although  he  was  satisfied 
that  they  might  be  efficiently  discharged 
by  one  person.  He  was  quite  willing  that 
the  great  services  of  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  should  be  rewarded  by  a 
salary  of  5,000/.;  but  the  country  should 
be  saved  from  any  increased  expense,  by 
an  equif  alent  reduction  in  other  branches. 
With  this  view,  he  would  move  as  an 
amendment,  «<  That  a  Salary  of  5,000/.  a 
year  be  allowed  to  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade ;  but  it  is  expedient,  that 
an  inquiry  should  be  instituted,  to  ascer- 
tain whether  any  office  or  offices,  at  pre- 
aent  in  existence,  can  be  abolished,  or 
modified ;  and  the  salaries  and  allowances 
attached  to  those  offices  applied  wholly, 
or  in  part,  to  make  up  the  salary  of  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade." 

Sir  F,  Ommaney  observed  upon  the 
sreat  responsibility  of  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Navy,  and  urged  the  necessity  of  keeping 
this  office  distinct  from  that  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Mr.  Baring  suggested  that  it  would  be 
better  to  leave  out  the  consideration  of 
the  office  of  Treasurer  of  the  Navy  for  the 
present,  and  make  it  the  subject  of  a  se- 
parate discussion. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exche^ruer  opponed 
the  union  of  the  two  offices  of  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Treasurer  of 
the  Navy.  The  question  at  present  to  be 
discussed  was,  whether  or  not  5,000/.  a 
year  was  too  much  for  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade.  With  regard  to  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  the  House  would 
still  be  at  liberty  to  pursue  whatever 
course  might  appear  expedient.  They 
might  if  they  saw  reason,  strike  out  the 
salary  of  that  office  altogether.  A  propo- 
sition to  this  effect  would  at  all  times  be 
in  the  power  of  any  hon.  gentleman  who 
might  not  be  satisfied  with  the  measures 
of  his  majesty's  government.  But  he  saw 
no  advantage  likely  to  accrue  firom  the 
amalgamation  of  two  offices  which  had  no 
necessary  connection. 

Mr.  iUice  said,  he  should  decidedly 
vote  for  the  salary  to  be  given  to  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  as  a  proper  but 
moderate  remuueration  for  his  great  ta- 
lents and  devotion  to  public  business,  and 
he  fully  agreed,  that  no  one  had  held  any 
office  more  to  the  advantage  of  the  coon- 
ky.    Still  he  coald  not  give  hif  vole  for 
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this  grant,  unless  a  pledge  were  gtwen, 
that  U)e  second  office  should  be  made  ip 
subject  of  revision,  and  that  a  retrench- 
ment  should  be  made  equivalent  to  the 
advance  now  sought. 

Mr.  R.  Smith  thought  it  inctunbent  upon 
the  House  to  accompany  the  increased 
grant  in  the  one  Quarter  with  an  inquiry 
into  the  nature  of  the  other  office.  He 
would  support  the  amendment  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Aberdeen,  but  that  he  thought 
it  too  general.  If  it  were  competent  to 
him  to  move  an  amendment  upon  an 
amendment,  be  would  move  that  the  in- 
quiry  be  restricted  to  theloffice  of  Treasurer 
of  the  Navy. 

Mr.  Maberly  said,  he  could  not  support 
the  original  motion,  unless  it  was  modified, 
as  far  as  respected  the  treasurership  of  the 
Navy. 

mv,  Hume  said,  that  if  the  House  went 
into  the  committee  of  inquiry,  he  would 
point  out  many  offices  from  which  the 
saving  might  be  made. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  that  an  inquiry 
into  the  nature  of  other  offices  was  not 
necessarily  connected  with  the  present 
motion.  It  was  not  said  that  the  proposed 
salary  was  too  great ;  but  whether  it  was 
too  great  or  too  small,  if  there  were  any 
useless  offices,  let  the  House  abolish  them^ 
without  any  reference  to  the  present  ques* 
tioD.  If  this  office  was  necessary,  the 
country  was  rich  enough  to  afford  it :  if  it 
was  not  necessary,  the  committee  oiight 
not,  of  course,  to  agree  to  the  vote.  The 
hon.  member  need  not  regret  the  rejection 
of  his  amendment  now,  as  he  would  have 
an  opportunity  of  bringing  on  the  subject 
again. 

Mr.  Hume  said  he  was  not  understood. 
He  did  not  mean  to  object  to  this  vote  of 
5,000^.,  but,  in  granting  it,  he  thought  the 
sum  might  be  saved  from  other  offices. 

Mr«  Peel  said,  the  hon.  member'a 
amendment  went  to  a  saving  of  this 
SfOOOl.  a  year.  But  why  limit  the  saving 
to  this  ?  If  he  could  point  out  a  saving 
of  10,000/.  a  year,  let  him  do  so,  but  that 
need  not  be  dependent  on  the  present 
vote,  nor  ought  this  grant  be  maae  con* 
tingent  upon  the  proposed  saving. 

Mr.  EUice  recomniended  that  the 
amendment  should  be  confined  to  the 
office  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  and 
that  the  inquiry  should  be,  whether  that 
office  could  be  modified  or  abolished. 

Mr.  Baring  hoped  the  hon.  member  for 
Aberdeen  would  agree  to  the  amendmeot^ 
by  whidi  hii  proposition  for  inquiry  wai 
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limited  to  a  single  point  He  certainly 
^  not  feel  prepared  to  support  a  motion 
fof  a  committee  on  a  rambling  inquiry 
hoff  they  could  obtain  5fiO0L  by  reduc- 
tion. 

The  Chancdlor  of  the  Ext^quer  said, 
the  question  he  had  brought  before  the 
committee  wasi  what  ought  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  receive  ?  He 
thought  the  two  offices  ought  not  to  be 
connected;  and  that  the  question  as  to 
the  salary  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Navy 
ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  discussed,  un- 
less it  could  be  shewn  that  they  were  ne- 
cessarily connected  with  each  other.  He 
had  no  objection  to  postpone  the  consi- 
deration of  this  motion,  though  he  did  not 
aee  any  necessity  for  so  doine.  He  would 
only  observe,  that  when  Mr.  Rose  held 
the  office  of  Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  he  re- 
ceived a  higher  salarjr  than  was  at  present 
given.  For  the  last  six  years  that  he  held 
the  office  he  received  4,000/. ;  and  when 
Mr.  Tiemey  held  it  he  received  a  similar 
sum* 

The  motion  was  then  postponed  till  to- 
morrow. 
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Juries  in  India  Bill.]  The  report 
•f  the  committee  on  this  bill  being  brought 
up, 

Mr.  Hume  complained  that  the  bill,  as 
it  now  stood,  did  not  sufficiently  define 
the  powers  of  the  judges  in  India  to  select 
native  subjects  to  sit  upon  juries.  This 
would  be  considered  a  great  evil  by  all 
who  reflected  that  the  prejudices  of  the 
Europeans  in  India  had  been  carried  to 
such  a  height,  that  there  had  been  a  de- 
claration made  by  some  of  that  class,  that 
they  never  would  convict  any  white  man 
of  murder,  if  his  victim  were  a  black. 
He  wished  to  see  the  practice  established 
of  composing  juries  of  an  equal  number  of 
Europeans  and  natives,  in  cases  where  the 
natives  were  the  objects  of  trial ;  and  he 
hoped  that  the  president  of  the  Board  of 
Controul  would  consent  to  a  provision  in  the 
present  billr  that  the  judges  should  report 
to  this  country  their  practice  upon  the 
selection  of  natives  upon  juries. 

Mr.  Wynn  said,  that  the  proposition  of 
the  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen  was  un- 
questionably good  in  prindple,  but  the 
aelection  of  natives  to  sit  upon  juries 
wouldi  in  many  situations,  be  found  most 
inconvenienti  and  even   impossiblci   in 
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pHictice.  He  lamented  most  itfODgly  the 
nature  and  the  degree  of  the  prejudices 
existing  in  India  agpdnst  the  native  in- 
habitants,  which  preveoied  the  enactment 
of  such  measures  as  the  hon.  member 
roposed.  The  prejudices  were  much 
ess  strong  in  the  national  service  than 
in  that  of  the  company,  and  he  had 
known  instances  where  persons,  rejected 
from  the  latter,  had  been  admitted  into  the 
former,  and  had  risen  to  the  highest  rank. 
Coiflplaints  had  certainly  been  made  from 
many  quarters  against  the  non-admission 
of  half  castes  upon  juries,  but  he  had  re- 
ceived no  such  complaints  against  the  ex« 
elusion  of  the  natives.  He  should  be 
happy  to  follow  the  suggestions  of  the 
hon.  member  whenever  an  opportunity 
should  offer. 
The  report  was  agreed  to. 

SciLLT  Islands-^Pbtition  of  trk 
Inhabitants  respecting  Subscript 
TioN  FOR  their  Relief.I  Mr.  Hume 
presented  a  Petition  from  the  Inhabitants 
of  the  Scilly  Islands,  setting  forth, 

'<  That  the  population  of  the  different 
islands  of  Scilly  amounts  in  the  aggregate 
to  nearly  three  thousand  souls ;  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Scilly 
have  long  been  exposed  to  severe  distreaa^ 
(which  at  the  present  time  is  frightfuUj 
increased),  arising  generally  from  thie 
want  of  employment,  and  particularly 
from  the  very  peculiar  circumstaneea 
under  which  the  islands  are  held  from  the 
Crown,  whence  result  the  absence  of  anv 
due  form  of  civil  government  and  admi-* 
nistration  of  the  laws ;  the  evils  to  public 
morab  occasioned  by  such  want  of  go- 
vernment, and  the  misery  inevitably  at- 
tendant on  the  deficiency  of  labour,  and 
of  parochial  or  other  funds  for  the  relief 
of  the  indigent  and  helpless ;  that  about 
seven  years  since,  when  the  cry  of  the 
numerous  starving  families  of  the  different 
islands  had  made  itself  heard  throughout 
the  parent  isle,  a  large  subscription,  aided 
by  a  considerable  grant  from  his  majesty*a 
government,  was  raised  in  England  for 
the  relief  of  the  sufferers,  and  for  pro« 
viding  them  with  permanent  employ  ;  and 
had  that  subscription  been  judiciously  ex- 
pended, it  would  have  gone  far  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  the  recurrence  of  ex« 
treme  distress,  but  that,  unhappily,  no 
solid  and  permanent  benefit  hie  been 


ceived  by  any  class  of  persons  on  the 
islands  from  that  or  any  other  source^  nor 
are  the  petitioners  aware  that  any  puUio 
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sutement  hat  ever  been  made  of  the 
amount  8o  subscribed  (though  generally 
understood  to  have  exceeded  lO^OOO^)* 
or  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  expend- 
ed ;  the  petitioners  therefore  humblj  be- 
seech the  House  to  continue  a  commission 
(or  to  adopt  such  other  measures  as  to 
tbeir  wisdom  shall  seem  most  meet)  for 
the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  amount 
and  expenditure  ox  the  said  subscription. 


haoL  It  was  his  intention  to  state  in  Iho 
committee  how  he  meant  to  provide  9m 
the  increase  of  salary.  The  more  conve- 
nient  mode,  therefore,  would  be  to  aUow 
the  House  to  go  into  a  committee* 

The  House  having  resolved  itself  into 
a  committee,  and  the  chairman  having 
stated  that  the  original  question  was,  that 
5,000/.  a  year  be  given  as  a  salary  to  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  that 


and  of  the  different  grants  made  by  go-  i  an  amendment  had  been  put  to  the  effect, 
▼emment  for  the  relief  of  the  distressed  I  that  before  such  salarv  was  granted,  it 
inhabitants  of  the  Scilly  islands,  since  the    """  -m^- *«-i:— .  *-  -• ^  — u^»i c 

year  1818 ;  also,  to  inquire  generally  into 
the  state  of  government  and  the  adminis« 
tration  of  justice  at  Scilly,  the  provision 
being  for  the  poor  of  the  different 


m 

islands,  and  other  matters  connected  with 
the  welfare  of  their  inhabitants,  with  a 
view  to  the  adoption  of  wholesome  and 
effectual  measures  of  relief  and  employ- 
ment for  a  necessitous  and  starving  class 
of  his  majesty's  subjects." 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


Salary  of  thb  Prbsident  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.]  The  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  having  moved,  that  the 
House  should  resolve  itself  into  a  com- 
mittee on  the  Civil  List  act, 


was  expedient  to  inquire  whether  any  of 
the  existing  offices  could  be  abolished  to 
make  up  the  above  salary,  Mr.  Hume 
said  that  he  wished  to  withdraw  the 
amendment,  until  he  should  have  heard 
the  right  hon.  gentleman's  explanation. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  if  he  could  persuade  himself  that  the 
office  of  Treasurer  of  the  Navy  was  • 
sinecure,  he  would  readily  consent  to  ita 
abolition,  and  provide  for  the  increased 
salary  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  out  of  the  saving  thus  made.  Bat 
it  would  be  unreasonable  to  do  so,  unlesa 
it  could  be  shown  that  the  office 


unnecessary,  or  was  overpaid.  As  far  as 
the  present  salary  might  be  considered 

I  over-payment  for  the  duties  of  that  office, 
disconnected  from  any  other,  he  was  dis- 
posed to  reduce  it.    As  to  the  duties  of 


of  the  Exchequer  would  inform  the  House, 
whether  it  was  his  intention  to  add  fresh 
burthens  to  the  country ;  or  how  he  meant 
to  provide  for  the  proposed  increase  of 
salary?    If  a  gentleman  was  going  to 
launch  a  new  carriage,  he  ought,  in  pru- 
dence, first  to  ask  himself  how  he  meant 
to  pay  for  it.    The  right  hon.  gentleman 
was  increasing  the  expense  of  all  the  pub- 
lic departments  at  a  time  when  economy 
was  essentially  necessary.    How  was  the 
additional  salary  of  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  to  be  provided  for  ?  Was 
any  sinecure  office  to  be  abolished  ?    Did 
the  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  mean  to 
propose  thai  the  office  of  Treasurer  of  the 
r^avT  should  be  done  awav  with  ?   [Here 
an  BOO.  member  near  Mr.  Hume  sug- 
gested to  him,  that  the  additional  salary 
might  be  supplied  from  the  income  of  the 
bishopric  of  Durham.]     Well,  he  had  no 
objection ;  there  were  ample  funds  in  that 
quarter. 

The  Chanceihr  ^  the  Excheqeur  uid^ 
that  whatever  connexion  the  treasurenhip 
of  the  Navy  might  have  with  the  Board  of 
IVade,  the  Board  of  Trade  had  no  oea- 
atxioQ  at  all  with  the  bishopric  of  Dur^ 


the  office,  he  had  held  it,  and  he  could 
assure  the  committee,  that  it  was  very  far 
removed  from  any  thing  like  a  sinecure, 
and  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  transfer 
its  duties  to  the  Bank,  as  some  had  pre- 
posterously supposed,  without  injury  to 
the  public  service.      The    duty  of  the 
treasurer  was  not  mereljr  the  acceptance 
of  bills  drawn  upon  him  by  the  com- 
missioners of  the  Navy.    It  was  also  bis 
duty  to  see  that  the  money  was  paid  to 
the  parties  who  had  a  right  to  receive  it* 
He  had  besides  to  attend  to  the  fMivmeiit 
of  money  payable  on  seamen's  wills— an 
addition  to  his  other  duties  which  had 
devolved  on  him  some  years  back,  and 
which  was    in  itself  no  inconsiderable 
source  of  active  employment.     He  had 
also  constant  references  made  to  him  from 
the  paymaster  of  the  Navy,  and  other 
officers  subordinate  to  him ;  and  these 
required   a  great  portion  of  his   time. 
Until  within  a  few  years  back,  the  law  was 
very  defective  as  to  seamen's  wills.  Frauds 
to  a  ^reat  extent  had  been  committed  on 
individuab  and  on  the  public,    by  the 
facility  with  which  money  was  obtained 
under  fidilioua  wills.  He  would  oMBtiea 
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<inly  one  instance— 4hat  of  a  woman  who 
had  obtained  several  sums  of  the  pul)lic 
money  which  she  claimc^d  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  several  seamen  who  had  died, 
and  to  whom  those  sums  were  due.   Now, 
by  the  regulations  which  had  taken  place 
with  respect  to  wills^  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Navy  was  personally  responsible  for  any 
aums  of  the  public  money  thus  paid  to 
individuals  to  whom  they  were  not  legally 
due*    The  difference  between  the  offices 
of  treasurer  and  paymaster  of  the  Navy 
was,    that    the   former    was    personally 
responsible  for  the  sums  paid,  and  the 
latter  was  not.     If,  then,  the  duties  and 
great  responsibility  of  the  treasurer  were 
thrown  upon  the  paymaster,  who  had  only 
1,000/.  a  year,  he  did  not  think  it  could 
be  expected  that  those  duties  would  be 
efficiently  performed.     For  these  reasons, 
he  was  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  office 
of  treasurer  ought  to  be  abolished,  or  that 
its  duties  should  be  added  to  those  of  the 
paymaster.     He  did  not  mean  to  assert 
that   those  duties   were  sucli  as   would 
create  greater  bodily  labour  or  mental 
anxiety  than  a  man  could  fairly  bear,  but 
still    the  responsibility  was  very  great. 
When  he  accepted  the  office,  he  gave 
security  to  the  extent  of  his  property, 
such  as  it  was.    On  his  entering  office,  he 
found  several  gentlemen  there  in  situations 
which  were  highly  responsible,  and  he  did 
not  disturb  them  ;  but,  within  the  first 
^ear  of  his  office,  he  found,  one  fine  morn- 
ing, that  he  had  become  legally  liable  for 
a  sum  of  between  30,000/.  and  40,000/. 
One  gentleman  connected  with  the  office 
went  off  to  America  with  25,000/.  of  the 

gublic  money,  and  another  soon  after 
ecame  a  defaulter  to  the  amount  of 
10,000/.;  on  the  discovery  of  which  that 
unfortunate  person  put  a  period  to  his 
existence.  These  were  large  sums ;  and 
for  these,  though  he  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  appointment  of  those  parties,  he 
had  become  legally  liable.  Would  it, 
after  this,  be  said  that  the  office  of 
Treasurer  of  the  Navy  was  not  one  of  con- 
siderable responsibility  ?  To  unite  it  with 
that  of  paymaster  of  the  Navy  was,  he 
thought,  wholly  out  of  the  question. 
Formerly,  the  treasurer  was  in  the  receipt 
of  immense  sums  from  the  profits  on  the 
money  which  was  allowed  to  be  in  his 
hands;  but,  subsequently,  those  profits 
were  taken  awapr,  and  a  salary  of  4,000/. 
a  year  allowed  mstead.  The  Committee 
of  Finance,  in  1817,  recommended  that 
the  office  of  Treaiurer  of  die  Navy  should 
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be  assimifatfed,  io  point  of  salary,  to  that 
of  the  paymaster-general  of  the  Forces* 
What  was  the  situation  of  that  office  i 
Formerly  it  was  difiAed   between   two 
persons,  each  of  whom  had  a  salary  of 
2,000/.  a   year.      This  was  a  mode   of 
conducting  the  public  service  which  be 
would  hesitate  to  defend :  but,  so  it  was, 
until  by  the  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Finance,  the  second  paymaster- 
ship  was  abolished,  and  a  salary  of  2,000/. 
a  year,  with  a  residence,  and  some  small 
emoluments  added,  which  made  it  worth 
about  2,500/.  a  year.     The  committee 
recommended  a  similar  establishment  for 
the  Treasurer  of  the  Navy;  but  at  the  same 
time  it  was  understood,  that,  if  that  office 
were  held  along  with  another  of  public 
and  active  employment  to  which  no  salary 
was  attached,  it  should  continue  to  receive 
the  full  salary.    When  he  got  it,  the  salary 
was  only  3,000/.  a  year,  which  was  1,000/. 
less  than  any  of  his  predecessors  in  the 
office  had  received*   Now  he  would  admits 
that  if  the  two  offices— that  of  Treasurer  of 
the  Navy  and  that  of  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade— were  disconnected,  there 
was  no  reason  why  the  former  should  not 
be  put  upon  the  salary  recommended  by 
the  Committee  of  Finance;  namely,  2,000iL 
a  year ;  but,  as  the  present  residence 
attached  to  it  might  more  advantageously 
for  the  despatch  of  public  business  be 
applied  to  other  uses,  and  as  that,  with 
coals  and    candles  allowed,    might    he 
estimated  at  about  700/.  a  year,  he  would 
add  500/.  a  year  to  the  2,000/.,   thus 
bringing  it  on  a  level  with  the  office  oi 
paymaster-general  to  the  Forces*      The 
hon.  member  for  Aberdeen  was  anxious 
to  know  from  what  funds  this  additional 
expence  to  the  country  was  to  be  dariveds 
and  he  seemed  disposed  to  save  it  out  of 
the  whole  or  part  of  the  salaries  which 
appeared  to  him  useless.    Now,  he  would 
tell  the  hon.  member,  that  if  he  could  lay 
his  hand  on  any  useless  office,  he  was  very 
well  disposed  to  abolish  it,  without  atij 
reference  to  the  proposed  regulation.  The 
government  had  shown  its  disposition  to 
abolish    useless  offices,  in  their   receal 
regulations  with  respect  to  the  boards^  of 
Customs  and  Excise.    In  the  same  spirit 
of  reduction,  they  had  not  filled  up  a 
vacancy    which  had    occurred    in    tho 
Treasury  board,  which  still  remained  un- 
filled,  and  for  this  reason,— -that  they  weie 
determined   to  appoint  to  no  office  off 
which  tliey  could  not  say  to  parliamen|» 
that  iu  duties  were  necessary  !•  the 
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public  «erace;  and,  acting  on  the  tame 
pinciple,  he  had  no  doubt  that  his  rl^ht 
Bon.  friend  at  the  head  of  the  commiiMon 
of  revenue  inouiry,  would  be  prepared  at 
»o  diftant  period  to  propose  an  additional 
saWng  to  the  public,  by  the  consolidation 
•f  the  boards  of  Stamps,  which  were  at 
present  acting  indepenaently  of  each  other 
in  England  and  Ireland.  He  would  not 
say  to  what  extent  the  reduction  might 
be  Bade,  but  he  thought  it  would  be  a 
saWng  of  at  least  three  out  of  the  ten 
commissioners.  He  did  not  think  he  had 
soy  thing  further  to  observe  on  this  sub- 
ject at  present.  He  would  therefore 
conclude  oy  repeating  what  he  said  last 
night — that  there  was  no  necessary  con- 
nexion between  the  reeulation  of  the  office 
of  Treasurer  of  the  r^avy  and  the  vote 
before  the  committee.  If  the  House 
should  be  of  opinion  that  that  office  was 
not  necessary,  or  tliat  it  was  overpaid, 
they  would  have  ample  opportunity,  in 
the  course  of  the  session,  of  declaring  that 
opinion. 

Mr.  Twrney  expressed  a  wish  that  the 
vote  before  the  committee  should  pass 
unanimously,  in  order  to  mark  the  sense 
which  was  entertained  on  all  sides,  of  the 
great  ability  with  which  the  right  hon. 

Sentleman  had  discharged  the  important 
oties  of  his  office.  It  was  agreed  on  all 
hands  that  the  sum  oi  5,000/.  a  year  was 
not  an  over*payroent  for  discharging  the 
offices  of  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
and  Treasurer  of  the  Navy.  He  could  by 
no  means  concur  with  those  who  thought 
that  the  office  of  Treasurer  of  the  Navy 
should  be  abolished.  It  was  an  office  of 
very  old  standing,  of  considerable  public 
importance,  and  of  great  personal  respon« 
•ibility  to  the  holder.  He  had  hela  the 
office,  and,  speaking  from  the  recollection 
of  twenty*three  years  back,  he  could 
asnue  the  committee  that  it  was  by  no 
means  a  sinecure.  On  the  contrary,  it 
was  one  which  reouired  no  inconsidend>le 
degree  of  care  and  attention.  Since  that 
time,  he  was  aware  that  its  duties  had 
been  considerably  increased  by  the  atten- 
tion required  to  the  payment  of  money 
under  seamen's  wills.  When  he  held  the 
office,  the  business  was  not  so  great  as  to 
occupy  the  whole  of  his  time,  though  he 
did  attend  for  some  time  every  day  ;  bat 
since  then  the  business,  he  understood, 
was  considerably  increased.  The  com- 
mittee might  judge  of  the  responsibility 
of  the  situation,  when  he  informed  them, 
that  for  five  yean  after  he  left  it,  he  did 
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not  get  his  quietus  from  it,  so  as  to  be 
released  from  all  fisrther  liability,  though 
all  his  accounts  were  found  quite  correct ; 
and  had  he  died  in  the  intecim,  his 
property  would  have  been  still  liable. 
Looking  to  the  nature  of  the  duties  of  the 
office,  one  of  the  last  things  in  his  mind 
would-be  to  think  of  its  abolition ;  but  it 
would  be  also  one  of  the  last  things  he 
could  think  of,  to  place  at  the  disposal  of 
government  two  situations,  one  of  5,000/. 
and  another  of  S,000/.  a  year.  Some  time 
ago,  when  this  and  other  offices  were 
under  the  consideration  of  the  Committee 
of  Finance,  it  was  clearly  understood  that 
there  should  be  kept  up  some  sinecures 
and  offices  with  high  salaries  to  which 
no  great  labour  was  attached,  to  be 
given  to  privy  councillors  holding  high 
offices  which  were  not  well  paid.  Thus, 
the  person  filling  the  office  of  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Trade  was  to  have 
the  treasurership  of  the  Navy,  or  some 
such  office  in  addition.  When  the  Board 
of  Control  was  first  established^  its  chief 
officers  were  without  fixed  salaries,  but 
they  were  selected  from  amongst  those 
who  held  other  situations  with  consider- 
able salaries,  but  not  requiring  great 
personal  labour.  When,  m  1793,  the 
charter  of  the  Esst  India  company  was 
renewed,  and  the  Board  of  Control  re- 
appointed, a  salary  of  2,000/.  a  year  was 
given  to  the  president,  and  that  situation 
was  held  b^  Mr.  Dundas,  along  with  the 
treasurership  of  the  Navy;  and  it  could 
not  be  denied  that  he  discharged  the 
duties  of  both  efficiently.  Now,  it  appeared 
to  him  that  the  person  holding  the  office 
of  Treasurer  of  the  Navy  might  find  a 
considerable  portion  of  time  to  devote  to 
other  public  duties.  When  he  held  the 
office  he  attended  the  privy  council  meet- 
ings during  the  whole  of  the  trial  of 
eeneral  Picton  ;  and  he  did  %o^  because  he 
Uiought  that  being  liberally  paid  for  hold- 
ing one  office  which  did  not  occupy  all 
his  time,  he  was  in  some  degree  bound  to 
devote  the  time  he  had  to  spare  to  other 
public  business  of  the  country.  Instead 
of  making  the  two  offices  separate,  he 
would  suggest  that  2,000/.  a  year  should 
be  added  to  the  salary  of  Treasurer  of  the 
Navy,  when  that  office  was  held  by  the 
President  of  the  Bosrd  of  Trade.  He 
thought  the  duties  of  the  two  could  be 
efficiently  performed  by  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  who  at  present  held  them.  If, 
however,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  would 
declare-^smd  he  would  take  his  wprd  Ibr 
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thaty  as  he  would  for  any  thing  else—that 
he  was  not  able  efficiently  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  both  offices  together,  let  him 
Btate  that,  and  then  let  some  other  course 
be  taken.  As  to  abolishing  the  office,  he 
thought  it  was  out  of  the  question  ;  but 
he  thought  that  the  person  holding  both 
should  be  liberally  paid  by  the  country. 
He  did  not  concur  with  those  who  thought 
that  they  should  first  find  out  where  the 
increased  salary  was  to  come  from  before 
It  was  voted ;  because  it  was  but  justice 
that  no  efficient  public  servant  should  be 
without  full  remuneration  for  his  services. 
In  conclusion  he  would  repeat  his  sug- 
gestion, that  2,000/.  a  year  should  be 
added  to  the  salary  of  the  Treasurer  of 
the  Navy,  when  that  office  was  held  by 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Mr.  HuskissoH  said,  that  in  the  peculiar 
situation  in  which  he  was  placed,  it  could 
not  be  expected  that  he  should  offer  any 
opinion  as  to  the  amount  of  compensation 
which  should  be  given  to  the  holder  of  the 
offices  which  he  had  the  honour  to  fill. 
Upon  that  point,  therefore,  he  would  offer 
no  remark.  He  rose  thus  early  to  express 
to  the  committee  his  grateful  feeling  at 
the  very  kind  sense  which  hon.  members 
had  been  pleased  to  express  of  the  manner 
in  which  he  had  discharged  his  public 
duties,  and  to  say  that  he  would  humbly 
endeavour  so  to  discharge  them  as  to  de- 
serve in  some  degree  the  approbation  he 
had  received.  He  also  was  relieved  from 
the  necessity  of  saying  any  thing  relative 
to  what  some  gentlemen  called  an  useless 
office,  the  treasurership  of  the  Navy. 
After  what  had  been  stated  by  his  right 
hon.  friend  near  him,  and  by  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  opposite,  it  was  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  add,  that  the  business  of  that  de- 
partment had  very  considerably  increased, 
as  well  as  the  importance  of  the  duties 
connected  with  it,  since  the  transfer  to  it 
of  the  management  of  seamen's  wills.  It 
was  quite  erroneous  to  suppose  that  the 
business  of  that  office  was  a  mere  matter 
of  payiag  money.  So  far  from  that,  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Navy  was  called  on  to 
exercise  his  discretion  in  the  instance  of 
every  demand  made  on  him  for  money. 
He  was  obliged  to  sifl  the  grounds  of  each 
claim,  and  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  the 
applicant.  With  so  many  branches  of 
public  duty  to  be  performed  the  Bank 
could  not  be  expected  to  execute  them, 
or  to  exercise  any  discretion  on  the  dif- 
ferent cases  submitted  to  the  consideration 
of  whoerer  might  be  placed  in  the  super- 
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intendence  of  that  department.   Whether 
from  his  not  having  that  capacity  of  mind 
which  the  discharge  of  such  dutiea  on*> 
doubtedly  required,  or  from   whatever 
other  cause,  he  confessed  he  did   feel 
considerable  hardship  arising  out  of  the 
union  of  the  two  offices  of  President  oF 
the  Board  of  Trade  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Navy.    He  felt  not  only  the  difficulty  at- 
tendant upon  a  due    discharge  of  the 
duties  of  both,   but   the  anxiety  whidbi 
proceeded  from  the  great  pecuniary  re- 
sponsibility which  attached  to  one  of  those 
offices ;  the  weight  of  which  was,  in  no 
inconsiderable  d[egree,  augmented  by  the 
duties  arising  from  the  frequent  complaints 
from  the  Navy  office,  the  Victualling  office* 
and  other  departments  of  the  public  ser*- 
vice  connected  with  it.    He  declared  that, 
imited  as  those  offices  were  in  him,  he 
could  not  satisfy  his  mind  that  the  duties 
of  the  treasurership  of  the  Navy  were,  so 
far  as  he  was  concerned,  duly  and  ade- 
quately performed.    He  had  a  paymaster 
on  whom  he  placed  the  greatest  reliance  ; 
and  he  had  often  asked  himself  what  he 
could  do  if  he  were  deprived  of  the  as- 
sistance of  that  most  useful  and  merito- 
rious individual.    Another  person  might 
be  appointed  to   supply   his    place,    of 
whom    he   might    know    nothing,    and, 
whose  assistance  would  be  of  do  avail. 
There  were  occasions  when  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  the  navy  paymaster 
should  be  a  man  of  experience  and  talent. 
In  time  of  war  the  requisites  for  that 
office  were  of  no  ordinary  character^  and 
it  was  necessary  that  the  utmost  confidence 
should  be  placed  in  the  individual  who 
held  the  omce  at  such  a  juncture.    He 
would  therefore  put  it  to  the  House,  whe- 
ther it  would  not  be  hard  if,  by  any  chance^ 
he  should  be  deprived  of  the  assistance  of 
the  present  paymaster,  a  stranger  who 
might  be  totally  unacquainted  with  the 
nature  of  the  appointment  should  be  placed 
in  the  situation,  while  he  (Mr.  Huskisson) 
would  be  held  responsible  for  the  due  per- 
formance of  its  duties  ?    If  such  should 
ever  be  the  case,  he  could  only  hope  thst 
the  situation  was  properly  filled ;  but  he 
certainly  could  not  answer  for  the  con- 
rectness  of  an  individual  of  whom  he  had 
known  nothing.      He  protested  to  the 
committee,  that  if  any  event  were  to  de- 
prive him  of  the  services  of  the  gentlemae 
who  at  present  was  pajrmaster  ofthe  Navy^ 
it  would  become  a  serious  question,  whe« 
ther  he  would  not  rather  resign  his  own 
situation  than  incur  the  pecuniary  respoii* 
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■ibOityand  lolicitude  Decessarily  attend- 
ant upon  a  fresh  appointment— Jf  he  had 
succeeded  in  making  himself  thus  far  un- 
derstood, his  observations  would  go  fully 
to  answer  the  argument  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  opposite.  He  was  sure  the 
committee  must  entirely  agree  with  him, 
that  the  individual  who  had  other  weighty 
and  important  duties  to  perform,  ought 
Dot  to  be  loaded  with  the  traditional  bur- 
then of  such  an  ofiBce  as  Treasurer  of  the 
Navy«  In  answer  to  what  had  fallen  from 
the  right  hon.  gentleman,  with  reference 
to  whether  or  not  he  had  time  enough  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  both  employments, 
he  certainly  could  not  reply  that  he  had 
not  time  enough  ;  but  he  could  most  truly 
declare,  that,  to  whatever  cause  it  might 
be  owing,  he  was  not  able  to  do  the  duties 
of  both  offices  with  that  satisfaction  to  his 
own  feelings,  with  which  he  thought  every 
public  duty  ought  to  be  performed.  Be- 
yond question,  the  country  was  fully  en- 
titled to  his  best  services,  and  to  all  his  ser- 
Tices ;  but,  so  long  as  he  remained  unable 
to  divest  himself  of  the  feelings  to  which 
he  had  adverted,  he  was  convinced  that  it 
was  an^  thing  rather  than  a  public  service 
to  continue  m  possession  of  both  offices 
without  being  able  adequately  to  discharge 
the  duties  atuched  to  them.  As  to  him- 
self, the  committee  would,  of  course,  deal 
with  him  as  they  pleased ;  but  he  trusted 
they  would  not  put  a  responsibility  upon 
him,  to  which  he  could  not  fairly  attend. 
As  to  the  office  of  Treasurer  of  the  Navy, 
it  was  one  in  itself  perfectly  agreeable, 
provided  he  could  devote  due  attention  to 
Its  duties.  The  patronage  belonging  to 
it  was,  of  course,  extremely  desirable. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  character  of  the 
office  that  could  be  considered  repulsive. 
It  had  been  held  by  persons  of  the  highest 
station  in  public  life,  and  therefore  it  could 
not  but  be  gratifying  to  his  feelings  to 
hold  a  similar  employment,  were  the  mat- 
ter to  be  exclusively  considered  in  that 
point  of  Tiew.  With  reeard  to  the  pre- 
sidency of  the  Board  of  Trade,  he  nad 
laboured  to  Uie  utmost  of  his  power  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  that  oiEce  with 
advantage  to  the  public  [hear, hear!],  nor 
was  he  at  any  time  snaring  of  his  best 
exertions;  but,  in  fully  discharging  the 
duties  of  that  office  he  could  not  but  more 
or  less  neglect  those  of  the  treasurership  of 
the  Navy.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  op- 
posite had  told  the  committee,  that  when 
no  held  that  office  he  contrived  to  do  other 
duties  of  a  public  nature.    Doubtless  a 


man  of  his  powers  and  diligence  was  ca- 
pable of  holding  such  an  employment 
with  advantage  to  the  public,  and  also  to 
discharge  other  duties  of  importance ;  but 
this  could  not  be  accepted  as  a  proof  that 
the  burthensome  duties  at  the  Board  of 
Trade  were  compatible  with  those  at  the 
Navy  office.  The  further  consideration 
of  this  question  he  would  now  leave  in 
the  hands  of  the  House,  so  far  as  he  was 
personally  concerned.  The  present  pro- 
position was  an  arrangement  respecting 
himself  which  was  not  of  his  own  seeking. 
Whatever  it  was  the  pleasure  of  the  House 
to  do  in  the  matter,  it  was  not  for  him  to 
offer  any  opinion ;  but,  before  he  sat  down, 
he  begged  to  repeat,  that  if  the  situation 
of  paymaster  in  the  office  became  vacant, 
he  did  not  think  that  he  would  continue 
an  hour  longer  in  the  situation  of  trea- 
surer, and  incur  the  responsibility  of  ap- 
pointing a  new  paymaster  [hear,  hear]. 

Mr.  Calcraft  observed,^  upon  the  im- 
posing manner  in  which  the  chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  and  his  right  hon.  col- 
leagues always  magnified  the  business, 
and  exaggerated  the  responsibility  of  any 
of  the  chief  officers  of  government.  They 
spoke  with  such  feeling  of  the  pain  and 
anxiety  belonging  to  public  appomtments, 
that  it  really  seemed  strange,  taking  their 
own  representations,  that  they  were  ever 
able  to  persuade  any  men  to  undertake 
such  a  burthen  of  care  and  restlessness. 
Was  it  indeed  a  fact,  that  these  distin- 
guished posts  were  forced  upon  unwilling 
individuals ;  that  honour  was  thrust  upon 
them ;  and  that,  instead  of  large  salaries 
and  small  duties  being  greedily  caught  at 
by  hungry  expectants,  they  were  thrown 
back  upon  those  who  offered  them,  with  a 
sneer  ?  He  apprehended,  however,  judg- 
ing from  experience,  that  neither  the 
chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  nor  the  noble 
earl  at  the  head  of  his  majesty's  councils, 
was  ever  obliged  to  beat  up  for  recruits, 
and  to  offer  a  bounty  for  the  acceptance 
of  a  place.  The  riffht  hon.  gentleman  had 
said  a  great  deal  of  the  excellence  of  his 
paymaster  and  of  the  misfortune  he  should 
sustain  if  that  useful  officer  were  to  die ; 
but  did  he  mean  to  say,  that  there  was 
nobody,  second  or  third,  in  the  depart- 
ment, capable  of  discharging  the  duties  of 
the  situation.  He  could  not  imagine  how 
any  difficulty  of  the  sort  anticipated  could 
arise.  It  seemed  much  more  likely  that 
ministers  were  anxious  to  uphold  and  de- 
fend a  place  which  they  haa  promised  to 
some  officious  dqiendent.     That  he  sia- 
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cerel  J  believed  was  the  long  and  the  short 
of  the  business.  A  right  hon.  friend  had 
saidy  that  fite  years  had  elapsed  before 
hfs  accounts  were  finally  settled ;  but  it 
was  well  known,  that  the  arrears  were  now 
inconsiderable.  He,  and  those  who 
usually  acted  with  him,  did  not  wish  the 
office  to  be  abolished ;  but  if  the  treasurer- 
ship  of  the  Navy  were  separated,  they  were 
anxious  that  it  should  not  be  connected 
with  a  seat  in  parliament.  At  that  time 
of  day,  and  in  the  present  temper  of  the 
people,  it  was  not  to  be  borne,  that 
another  placeman  should  find  his  way  into 
the  House  of  Commons.  When  the 
chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  held  the  two 
offices  of  Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  and 
▼ice  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  it 
had  never  been  hinted,  that  the  duties  of 
the  one  interfered  with  the  other  ;  and  ic 
could  not  be  too  often  stated,  that  this 
was  not  a  fit  time  to  add  to  the  pecuniary 
burthens  of  the  public,  for  the  sake  of  re- 
lieving the  official  burthens  of  the  servants 
of  the  public.  The  sum  in  dispute  was, 
indeed,  small,  but  the  principle  was  im- 
portant. The  chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer had  said,  with  apparent  self-con- 
gratulation, that  he  coula  have  made  out 
a  very  good  case  in  defence  of  places 
which,  in  his  heart,  he  was  satisfied  ought 
to  be  abolished.  Let  his  sincerity  that 
night  be  tried  by'this  test,  and  hereafter  he 
might  tell  the  House,  that  he  had  been 
driven  to  make  out  a  good  case  in  defence 
of  the  separation  of  treasurership  of  the 
Navy ;  although  in  his  heart  he  was  sa- 
tisfied that  it  ought  to  be  combined  with 
the  presidency  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
The  right  hon.  gentlenian  had  taken  great 
credit  to  himself  for  giving  up  one  of  the 
lords  of  the  Treasury;  but  he  had  forgot- 
ten one  little  fact ;  namely,  that  the  lord 
of  the  Treasury  had  not  been  thrown  over- 
board by  the  rest  of  the  crew,  until  after 
ministers  had  been  defeated  on  the  ques- 
tion for  abolishing  two  lords  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, and  when  they  were  expecting 
another  discomfiture.  Unless  some  pledge 
should  be  given,  that  the  situation  of 
Treasurer  of  the  Navy  was  not  to  be  at  the 
disposal  of  the  government,  with  a  view 
to  increase  its  patronage,  he  must  vote 
against  the  original  proposition.  He  felt, 
he  owned,  some  little  surprise  at  the  difibr- 
ent  tone  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
on  the  other  side  assumed  since  last  night. 
He  had  reason  to  imagine  that  arguments 
would  have  been  produced  on  the  present 
occasion  to  strengthen  the  proposition  on 
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behalf  of  the  President  of  the  Board  €ff 
Trade.  He  did  conceive  that  it  was  With 
a  view  to  bring  forward  more  conTimnng 
arguments  that  the  discussion  had  been 
deferred.  But  he  now  taw  that  there 
were  other  reasons  which  mfluenced  the 
chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  wishing  to 
postpone  the  measure.  No  doubt  the 
right  hon.  gei\^leman  did  not  wish  to  press 
his  motion  last  night,  because,  among; 
other  reasons,  the  opposite  side  of  the 
House  was  not  so  well  attended  as  he 
could  have  wished.  What  was  the  real 
motive  of  the  chancellor  of  the  Exchecjuer 
in  bringing  forward  the  present  mbtioo, 
on  the  main  principle  of  which  both  aides 
of  the  House  concurred?  Why,  thst 
under  the  plea  of  the  high  character  and 
acknowledged  merits  of  the  President  ot 
the  Board  of  Trade,  he  wished  to  have  m 
situation  to  dispose  of  to  some  one  of  his 
supporters.  If  the  single  proposition  ef 
adding  to  the  salary  of  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  were  alone  to  be  dis* 
cussed  he  did  not  think  there  would  be  any 
difierence  of  opinion  ;  because  the  merits 
of  that  right  hon.  gentleman  were  equally 
acknowledged  by  both  sides  of  the  House* 
But  when  the  measure  came  fettered  as  it 
did  by  another  question,  and  one  which 
was  most  obnoxious  to  entertain,  it 
naturally  followed  that  it  met  with  op- 
position. The  right  hon.  gentleman  fat 
whom  the  vote  was  proposed  might  thank 
his  colleagues  for  having  brought  forward 
the  measure  in  that  objectionable  way, 

Mr.  Curtoen  said,  he  was  fayourable  to 
the  proposition  so  far  as  it  went  to  benefit 
the  right  hon.  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade ;  but  he  must  object  to  the  mea-> 
sure  with  which  it  was  accompanied. 

Sir  M.  W.  Ridley  admitted,  that  the 
great  servants  of  the  Crown  ought  to  be 
fully  remunerated,  and  that  no  parsimony 
could  be  more  injudicious,  than  to  reduce 
their  salsries  below  what  thehr  talents  and 
duties  merited.  A  thousand  a  vear  might 
be  too  little  for  the  Treasurer  of  the  Natj ; 
but,  if  the  amount  were  increasedy  it 
ought  to  be  understood  that  the  occupant 
of  the  place  should  not  also  have  a  aeat 
in  pariiament.  He  did  not  wis|i  to  TOte 
against  the  resolution  in  favour  of  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  bat  he 
might  be  reduced  to  that  alternative*  if 
the  latter  part  of  the  question  was  forced 
on  in  connection  with  it. 

Sir  Jsaac  Coffin  contended,  that  the 
trcasurership  of  the  Navy  was  no  sinecure. 
It  could  be  no  sfnecnre^  where  aercD 
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miiliotts  a  year  pasted  through  the  hands  o 
^e  treasurer. 

Mr,  Denison  said,  he  was  quite  willing 
to  ▼ote  5»000/.  a  year  to  the  President  of 
the  Board  to  Trade,  but  said,  he  could 
not  consent  to  increase  the  power  and  pa- 
tronage of  goTemment.  llie  chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  had  mentioned  two  de- 
faulters to  the  extent  of  85,000/.  while  he 
was  Treasurer  of  the  Nayy.  Now,  he  wished 
to  ask  whether  the  money  had  been  recover- 
ed from  the  principals  or  their  securities? — 
whether  the  pubhc  had  lost  it,  or  whether 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  been  called 
upon  to  pay  any  part  of  it  I  If  the  pub- 
lic had  been  tlie  losers,  nothing  was 
gained  by  the  Taunted  responsibility  of 
the  Treasurer  of  the  Navy;  or  rather,  as 
he  was  paid  merely  for  thb  responsibility, 
the  public  was  out  of  pocket  his  whole 
salary,  as  well  as  the  money  with  which 
the  defaulters  had  made  away. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exphequer  replied, 
that  the  first  defaulter  had  made  off  with 
25,000/.  He  escaped  to  the  United  States, 
whither  he  was  followed,  and  by  threats 

i since  nothing  more  could  be  there  done) 
-ightened  out  of  all  he  had  left ;  namely, 
about  15,000/.  The  sureties  were  called 
upon  for  the  remainder,  but  still  the  pub- 
lic lost  something.  The  other  case  re- 
garded a  sum  of  about  6,000/.,  and  all 
that  was  recovered  was  the  amount  for 
which  the  sureties  were  bound.  A  bill 
had  since  been  brought  in  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  such  evils ;  and  if  he  had 
not  been  able  to  satisfy  the  lords  of  the 
Treasury,  that  the  loss  was  not  occasioned 
by  any  fault  or  carelessness  on  his  part, 
he  should  have  been  responsible  for  the 
sum  deficient.  He  had,  however,  con- 
vinced the  lords  of  the  Treasury  that  he 
bad  not  been  at  all  remiss,  and  accord- 
ingly he  was  not  called  upon  for  the  de- 
ficiency. Indeed,  as  he  was  not  in  fault, 
to  have  compelled  him  to  pay  would  have 
been  moat  unjust. 

Mr.  Denison  asked,  what  became  of  the 
responsibility  so  much  talked  of,  when 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  not  been 
called  upon  to  pay  the  money  i 

Mr.  Huskiison  observed,  that  themoney 
was  lost  by  no  fault  of  his  right  hon. 
friend. 

Mr.  Abercrtmhy  expressed  hi^  regret 
that  this  proposition  had  been  broi:^ht 
forward.  He  had  the  most  sincere  re- 
spect for  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  and  a 
high  sense  of  his  services  to  the  public ; 
m  it  was  distrosaiDgi  that  tUa  salary 


should  be  proposed  in  a  shape  which  coaa* 
pelled  gentlemen  to  oppose  it  on  public 
grounds.  It  was  unfortunate,  that  the 
popularity  which  the  President  of  the 
board  of  Trade  had  so  justly  acquired  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duties  to  the  public, 
should  be  exposed  to  risk  by  a  propositioD 
hke  this.  A  great  deal  had  been  said 
about  the  incompatibility  of  the  office  of 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  with 
that  of  Treasurer  of  the  Navy.  He  had 
no  personal  knowledge  on  the  subject; 
but  from  all  that  he  had  heard  about  the 
matter  it  appeared  to  him  that  there 
was  no  incompatibility  between  them* 
and  that  both  offices  might  be  held  aqd 
adequately  managed  by  one  person.  The 
denial  of  this  was  one  of  those  offidal 
fallacies  which  were  often  put  forward 
and  defended  by  ministers.  The  only 
argument  on  the  ministerial  side  whidb 
had  made  any  impression  on  him  was  the 
declaration  of  the  right  hon.  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  that  if  he  lost  hta 
present  pajrmaster  he  could  no  longer 
retain  the  treasurcrship  of  the  Navy.  Btit, 
where  could  be  the  difficulty  of  finding 
another  person  in  the  office  fully  ac- 
quainted with  its  duties  in  all  their  de- 
tails ?  And  then  as  to  the  res ponsibility^ 
the  answer  to  the  question  put  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Surrey  put  an  end  to 
all  ground  of  dispute  on  that  head.  A 
loss  had  been  suffered  by  the  public  in 
the  office  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Navy, 
and  the  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
who  was  treasurer  at  the  time,  was  not 
called  upon  to  make  up  the  loss,  because 
it  had  not  happened  through  his  fault. 
So  that  the  responsibility  amounted 
merely  to  this :  that  the'  treasurer  must 
make  up  any  deficiency  that  might  arise 
from  his  own  dishonesty  or  gross  negli- 
ffence.  The  responsibility  was,  there- 
tore,  another  mere  official  fallacy.  Ilie 
treasurer  had  only  to  keep  dear  of  any 
personal  blame;  and  therefore  the  re- 
sponsibility was  nothing.  But  they  had 
tne  advantage  of  expenence  on  the  sub- 
ject. Lord  MelviUe  had  held  the  office 
of  Treasurer  of  the  Navy  along  with  that 
of  Secretary  of  State.  To  be  sure,  lord 
Melville  had  the  services  of  his  right  hon. 
friend  as  his  under  secretary;  but  then 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  had 
the  assistance  of  the  vice-president.  The 
office  of  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
was  a  modem  one;  and  yet  the  officer 
was  allowed  to  sit  in  parliameot.  The 
fUfieXf  in  short|  anp^ured  to  bcr  fee  msiDe 
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•  separate  Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  in  order 
to  get  another  placeman's  vote  in  par- 
liament If  they  were  bound  in  fairness 
to  grant  two  new  salaries,  he  would  say 
that  they  were  no  less  bound  on  behalf 
of  the  public  to  take  care  that  the  in- 
fluence tOf  the  Crown  was  not  unduly 
increased;  Such  was  their  duty.  He 
hoped,  therefore,  that  they  would  not 
pass  a  bill  without  providing  that,  in  case 
it  was  found  necessary  that  the  Treasurer 
of  the  Navy  and  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  after  the  settlement  of 
salaries  upon  each,  should  sit  in  the 
House,  two  offices  of  less  importance 
should  be  struck  out  of  the  list  of  those, 
the  holders  of  which  were  at  present  en- 
titled to  seats.  He  spoke  from  a  sincere 
dread  of  a  principle  which  had  in  better 
times  appeared  to  him  to  gain  upon 
them.  There  was  the  office  of  vice- 
treasurer  of  Ireland.  He  was  not  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  these  matters, 
and  what  the  practical  duties  of  that 
office  were  he  did  not  even  now  compre- 
hend, except  that  the  holder  had  to  sign 
his  name  occasionally  in  Ireland ;  but  so 
seldom  that  he  was  most  commonly  to  be 
found  in  this  country.  Indeed,  he  had 
little  scruple  in  saying,  that  if  that  officer 
had  any  ^ective  duties  to  perform,  they 
must,  from  all  that  he  could  observe,  be 
deputed  to  a  vice  of  the  vice-treasurer. 
It  appeared  to  him  that  there  was  no 
necessity  for  his  presence  any  where, 
except  m  that  House,  where  his  vote  was 
occasionally  useful  to  ministers.  This 
practice  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  modern 
mnovation,  and  to  demand  the  serious 
consideration  of  the  House.  He  thought 
that  the  public  ought  to  be  protected 
from  the  continual  aggregation  of  influ- 
ence among  the  members  of  this  House, 
and  that  a  bill  ought  to  be  brought  in, 
which,  by  incorporating  the  office  of  Pre- 
ddent  of  the  Board  of  Trade  with  that 
of  chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster, 
or  Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  should  affi:>rd 
an  adequate  compensation  for  the  ser- 
vices of  the  right  hon.  gentleman.  This 
would  be  reasonable  and  just,  and  the 
only  way  in  which  the  vote  could  be 
given,  so  as  to  make  it  creditable  to  the 
right  hon.  gentleman.  He  trusted,  there- 
fore, that  the  chairman  would  be  allowed 
to  report  progress ;  and  ask  leave  to  sit 
again,  in  the  hope  that,  in  the  interval, 
something  might  be  agreed  upon  which 
would  prove  satisfactory  to  the  public, 
and  agreeable  to  the  President  of  the 
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Board  of  Trade.  Certain  he  was,  as  that 
the  Speaker  now  sat  in  the  chair,  that  if 
the  House  resolved  to  give  the  salary  to 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  *but 
resolved  also  not  to  give  it  in  a  manner 
inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  the 
constitution,  ministers  woula  come  down 
with  a  proposition  which  would  receive 
the  unanimous  approbation  of  the  Bouse. 

Sir  John  Newport  recommended  the 
adoption  of  one  of  two  courses—- either  to 
unite  tlie  treasurership  of  the  Navy  with 
the  office  of  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  giving  an  additional  sum  of  2,000/. 
per  annum  to  the  individual  who  held 
those  situations,  or  to  extinguish  the 
place  of  treasurer  altogether,  and  allow 
the  duties  to  be  performed  by  the  pay- 
master of  the  Navy.  He  felt  the  un- 
pleasant situation  in  which  the  committee 
were  placed,  and  entertained  no  desire  to 
say  any  thing  which  could  by  possibility 
appear  to  impeach  their  deservedly  hieh 
opmion  of  the  great  zeal  and  singular 
talents  of  the  right  hon.  individual  in 
question.  He  would  gladly  be  relieved 
from  the  dilemma  of  appearing  to  under- 
value those  talents,  or  compromising  the 
interests  of  the  public  by  submitting  to 
an  undue  extension  of  tne  influence  of 
the  Crown. 

Mr.  Secretary  Canning  said,  that  what- 
ever arrangements  the.House  might  finally 
adopt  with  respect  to  other  offices,  he 
saw  no  difficulty  like  that  felt  by  tlie  right 
hon.  gentleman  opposite,  in  coming  to  a 
decision  upon  the  present  question,  which 
only  respected  the  salary  of  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade.  To  vote  for  that 
salary  would  not  compromise  the  right 
of  any  gentleman  to  call  for  an  inauirj 
into  the  office  of  Treasurer  of  the  Navy, 
He  denied  that  this  measure  would  in- 
crease the  influence  of  the  Crown.  It 
might  be  right  or  wrong  for  the  Treasurer 
of  the  Navy  to  sit  in  that  House;  but  it 
was  not  matter  of  course  that  tJie  two 
offices  should  be  held  by  the  same  person* 
Lord  Melville  had  held  the  office  of  Pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Control  with  the 
treasurership  of  the  Navy ;  lord  HarrowbTy 
the  rieht  hon.  gentleman  opposite,  be 
himself,  and  the  late  Mr.  Sheridan,  had 
each  held  the  treasurership  of  the  Navy^ 
without  holding  the  presidency  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  During  all  that  time 
it  had  never  been  made  a  question  that 
the  Treasurer  of  the  Navy  ought  not  to 
be  allowed  to  sit  in  that  House.  He 
maintained  that  it  was  perfectly  incorrect 
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to  talk  of  it  as  a  sinecure  office.    It  was 
not  80  in  any  one  sense  of  the  word.    He 
did  not  dispute  the  assertion  of  the  right 
boa.  gentleman  opposite,  that  the  duties 
did  not  take  up  more  than  an  hour  a-day 
of  his  time  when  he  held  it :  but  taking 
the  fact  as  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
asserted  it  to  be^  he  must  still  consider 
this  as  a  most  inaccurate  way  of  Tiewing 
it.     Surely  it  would  not  be  contended, 
that,  because  a   ^eat  banker  only  at- 
tended   his    establishment   for   an  hour 
a*day  to  inspect  accounts   which   were 
prepared  for  him  by  the  clerks,  his  re- 
sponsibility was  to  be  classed  with  the 
attendance,  for  the  same  period  of  time, 
by  one  of  the  servants  of  the  establish- 
ment.    From  his  own  experience,  how- 
ever, he  could  say,  that  he  did  not  find 
an  hour  a-day  sufficient  for  the  business 
of  that  office.    It  was  true  that  it  fell  to 
him  in  times  of  unusual  difficulty,  and  in 
which  the  most  anxious  aod  undivided 
attention    was   required    to   the   duties. 
Still,   if  the  duties  were  ever  so  small, 
that  was  not  the  fair  way  of  considering 
the  subjeet.    It  was  a  rule  in  all  well- 
ordered  governments,  that  the  time  which 
was  not  required  for  the  duties  of  any 
particular  office  should  be  at  the  disposal 
of  those   governments.     Distribute   the 
business  and  functions   as   they  might, 
there  would  be  still  left  a  considerable 
portion  not  assignable  to  any  particular 
department,  but  which  it  was  but  just 
that  government  should  be  enabled  to 
accomplish  by  the  assistance  of  those  who 
held  offices  of  less  efficiency.    He  could 
not  speak  now  to  the  exact  rate  of  in- 
crease in  the  public  business,  but  he  pro- 
nounced it  to  be  almost  overwhelming  in 
every  department.    With  regard  to  his 
own  office,  be  could  only  say,  that  he  did 
not  spare  himself;   but  certain  it  was, 
that  no  man  who  held  it  could  call  one 
hour  of  his  time  his  own.    He  contended, 
that  in  the  best  times  the  office  of  Trea- 
surer of  the  Navy  had  not  been  deemed 
incompatible  with  a  seat  in  the  House, 
whether  held  with  another  office  or  cot. 
It  was  now  agreed  that  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  was  entitled  to  a 
salary,  and  it  was  not  assumed  that  the 
treasurership  of  the  Navy  could  be  abo- 
lished.    He  objected  to  the  instance  of 
the  vice-treasurership  of  Ireland  being 
assumed  as  an  increase  of  the  influence 
of  the  Crown.    That  offii»  onlv  replaced 
'the  chancellorship  of  the  Irish  Exchequer, 
whose  functions  were  abolished  by  par^ 


liament.  As  to  the^  salary  to  the  Presii* 
dent  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  it  was  % 
question  which  stood  on  its  own  merits* 
It  was,  in  short,  nothing  more  tlian  re« 
storing  the  salary  which  had  been  taken 
away  by  Mr.  Burke's  bill,  and  that  upon 
circumstances  so  entirely  opposite,  as  to 
furnish  a  complete  justification  for  the 
measure.  The  salary  had  been  taken 
away  because  the  office  was  then  appa- 
rently useless.  It  was  now  proposed  to 
restore  it,  because  the  office  had  become 
one  of  the  most  effective  in  the  state. 
There  was  no  other  principle  involved  in 
the  question,  and  to  vote  for  the  salary 
would  not  in  the  slightest  degree  preclude 
any  gentleman  from  going  into  the  discus- 
sion of  the  usefulness  or  the  emolumenta 
of  any  other  office. 

Sir  George  Hill  said,  that  he  felt  con« 
fident  the  committee  would  be  disposed 
to  hear  from  him  a  few  observations  on 
the  nature  and  duties  of  the  vice-trea- 
surer's office,  which  he  had  the  honour  of 
holdioff.  That  office  had  been  so  par- 
ticularly alluded  to  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Calne,  and  the  necessity  of  it  called 
in  question  a  short  time  ago  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Montrose,  that  without  in- 
terrupting the  course  of  the  present  de- 
bate he  begged  leave  to  observe,  that  he 
was  most  anxious  for  an  inquiry  into  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  duties  of  his 
office,  and  the  efficiency  with  which  they 
were  performed ;  and  he  would  venture  to 
affirm  that  they  were  amongst  the  most 
important  of  those  not  attached  to  a  ca- 
binet situation.  In  1816,  the  office  of 
vice-treasurer  was  established,  when  the 
l^xchequers  of  the  two  countries  were 
consolidated  and  united,  with  a  salary  of 
2,000/.  annexed.  The  duties  were  then 
comparatively  light,  with  those  which  bad 
been  since  uirown  upon  that  office.  In 
1822,  an  act  was  passed  enabling  the 
treasurer  to  make  reforms  in  the  Exche- 
quer and  military  offices  of  Ireland.  In 
pursuance  of  this  act,  the  duties  of  the 
offices  of  Auditor-general  and  the  derk 
of  the  Pells  in  Ireland  had  been  transfer- 
red to  the  vice-treasurer.  He  had  like- 
wise had  additional  duties  thrown  on  him 
by  becoming,  under  treasury  minute,  pur- 
suant to  said  act  of  parliament,  paymaster- 
general  of  the  forces  in  Ireland,  and  a 
public  accountant  before  the  commis- 
sioners of  Audit  at  Somerset-house ;  and 
he  must  beg  leave  to  add,  that  all  these 
duties  were  now  performed  by  an  estab- 
lishment of  officen  and  clerks,  at  an  ex- 
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pense  to  the  public  of  7»500i{.  which»  be- 
fore tliese  transfers  and  changesy  cost  the 
country  STfOOO/.  a-year.  This  was  not 
the  fit  occasion  for  further  observation 
on  the  subject  of  his  office,  but  he  courted 
and  challenged  inquiry. 

Mr.  Bemalf  in  allusion  to  the  respon- 
sibility said  to  be  attached  to  the  office 
of  Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  remarked,  that  he 
did  not  perceive  in  what  manner  the  public 
were  protected  from  the  embezzlement  or 
mal-appropriation  of  the  money.  The  per- 
son who  filled  that  situation  was  under  no 
•ort  of  responsibility.  The,  office  might 
be  entirely  abolished  by  giving  a  small 
additional  salary  to  the  paymaster  of  the 
Navy,  who  could  fulfil  the  duties  con- 
jointly. He  contendedi  that  ministers 
had  made  out  no  case  to  satisfy  the  House 
that  the  two  offices  could  not  be  efficiently 
filled  by  one  person  for  an  adequate  re- 
muneration. In  granting  this  salary  of 
59OOO/.  the  committee  ought  to  have  a  dis- 
tinct pledge  from  the  members  of  his  ma^ 
jesty's  government,  tliat  they  were  de- 
termined to  pursue  a  system  of  rigid 
economy  in  the  public  expenditure. 

Mr.  Calcraft  rose  to  propose  what  his 
hon.  and  learned  friend  had  suggested  in 
an  earlier  stage  of  the  debate,  that  the 
chairman  should  report  progress,  and  ask 
leave  to  sit  again.  By  this  course,  mi- 
nisters would  have  time  till  Monday  to  re- 
consider the  proposition  they  had  sub- 
mitted to  the  House. 

Sir  F.  Ommaney  urged  tlie  propriety  of 
the  proposed  salary,  and  defended  the 
office  of  Treasurer  of  the  Navy. 

The  committee  divided  on  Mr.  Cal- 
craft's  amendment :  For  the  motion  44? ; 
Against  it  83 ;  Majority  S9«  On  our  re- 
turn to  the  gallery, 

Mr.  Hume  was  speaking  on  the  amend- 
ment which  he  had  proposed  on  the  pre- 
ceding evening.  He  said  he  had  been  in- 
duced to  withdraw  that  amendment,  in 
order  to  afford  to  ministers  a  space  of 
twenty-four  hours,  to  reflect  upon  what 
they  must  see  was  the  unanimous  opi- 
nion of  the  House.  He  had  hoped  that 
his  withdrawing  that  amendment  would 
have  induced  them  to  adopt  the  alteration 
which  it  recommended ;  and,  although  he 
regretted  to  find  that  it  had  not  produced 
that  effect,  he  was  more  convinced  than 
ever  that  the  course  he  had  suggested 
was  the  proper  one  to  pursue.  Ife  was 
sorry  to  see  neither  the  right  hon.  Secre- 
tary for  the  Foreign  Department,  nor  the 
right  hoo.  member  for  Koaresborough 
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(Mr.  Tiemey  )» ia  their  places ;  bscaose  he 
thought  that,  from  the  account  which 
each  of  those  gentlemen  had  givea  of  the 
duties  of  the  office  now  under  discusnoot 
it  became  more  than  ever  necessary  that 
an  inquiry  should  be  made  into  it.  His 
own  opinion  was  decidedly,  that  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Navy  oueht,  under  no 
circumstances,  to  be  a  cabmet  coundllofy 
being  as  he  was,  merely  an  officer  of  ac- 
count. For  the  reasons  he  had  given,  he 
thought  an  inquiry  ought  now  to  be  in- 
stituted, whether  the  office  could  not  be 
dispensed  with  altogether,  or  so  modified 
that  another  individual  might  be  enabled 
to  hold  it,  and  that  the  proposed  salary  of 
5,000^a-year  might  besavea  to  the  country. 
He  never  heard  so  lame  an  apology  set 
up  for  any  publio  measure  as  had  been 
set  up  that  evening  for  the  present  pro- 
position. He  was  certain  that,  on  an  in- 
quiry into  the  means  of  reducing  the  pre- 
sent expenses  of  the  government,  he  could 
show,  that  in  the  Exchequer  alone  a  re<* 
duction  of  12,000/.  could  be  effected. 
He  could  not  consent  to  pass  the  vote 
for  this  naked  grant  alone.  The  whole 
subject  appeared  to  him  to  stand  in  need 
of  in(^uiry.  As  such  was  his  opinion,  be 
felt  himself  bound  to  move  an  amend- 
ment which  appeared  to  bim  to  be  free 
from  all  objection.  His  amendment  would 
be  to  this  efifect :— *<<  That  it  is  the  opinicm 
of  this  committee,  that  a  salary  of  5,000/. 
should  be  attached  to  the  office  of  Preal- 
dent  of  the  Board  of  Trade ;  but  that  it » 
expedient  that  an  inquiry  should  be  insti- 
tuted, to  ascertain  if  any,  and  what,  alter- 
ation can  be  made  in  the  office  and  salarj 
of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Navy.*' 

Mr.  Maberlu  seconded  theamendmeol. 

Mr.  T.  tvUson  said,  that  if  it  had  bean 
necessarr,  he  should  have  been  ready  to 
second  this  amendment,  whidi  seemed  to 
him  exactly  to  point  out  what  ought  to  be 
done.  He  much  refpretted  thk  discnssiosa^ 
which  hethoughtmighthavebeenavoided; 
and  he  could  not  help  declaring  thal»  as 
his  opinion,  the  House  had  b^n  placid 
in  a  cruel  situation  by  the  conduct  of 
ministers.  He  fully  agreed,  that  the  du- 
ties of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
were  efficiently  and  honourably  discbaiiged; 
and  he  believed  there  was  not  thesUghteat 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  propriety 
of  granting  the  sum  of  5,000/.  as  a  lalaiy 
to  the  right  hon.  gentleman  who  now  ao 
ably  filled  that  office.  The  only  qoestioo 
was«  whether  the  grant  ou^ht  not  to  be 
aooosppaaiod  with  soaM  conduion  raspaoU 
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iog  the  office  of  Treasarer  of  the  Nayy. 
Into  that  office,  however,  ministers  re- 
fused all  inquiry,  and  he  should  therefore, 
feel  bound  to  oppose  the  graht ;  which  he 
did  with  the  utmost  reluctance,  on  account 
of  the  right  hon«  gentleman  to  whom  it 
was  to  be  made.  He  thought  the  minis- 
ters ought  to  hare  let  this  matter 
remain  over  until  they  had  enabled  the 
House  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  neces- 
sary to  continue  the  office  of  Treasurer  of 
the  Navy,  and  what  ought  to  be  the 
•mount  of  salary  paid  to  that  officer. 

Mr*  Hudson  Gumey  said,  it  had  been 
remarked  that  the  proposed  measure  had 
found  none  but  official  defenders*  Now  this 
being  an  arrangement  of  office,  gentlemen 
connected  with  the  departments  of  go- 
▼emment  might  be  the  only  adequate 
judges ;  but,  it  appeared  to  him  of  vast 
importance,  that  the  presidentship  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  should,    in    this  great 
commercial  country,  be  a  cabinet  office, 
and  one  to  which  a  member  of  the  cabinet 
should  be  able  to  devote  his  time ;  and 
the  more  so,  as  in  the  class  from  which 
cabinet  ministers  were,  for  the  most  part, 
taken,  there  could  be  very  few  habitually 
conversant  with  the  details  of  commerce. 
It  was  allowed,   that  very  great    sums 
passed  yearly  through  the  office  of  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Navy  ;  and  that,   when 
joined  to  the  presidentship  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  it  was  not  possible  that  the 
treasurer  should  give  them  an  adequate 
attention.    The  abolishing  the  office,  and 
transferring  its  duties  to  the  paymaster, 
did  not  appear  to  him  any  great  economy ; 
as  in  such  case,  the  salary  of  the  first 
clerk  must  amount  to  nearly  the  same 
thing.     He  did  not  think,  considering  the 
liability  of  the  treasurer  as  a  public  ac- 
countant, that  the  proposed  reduced  re- 
muneration was  an  extravagant  one,  and 
theonly  argument  against  the  arrangement 
which  he  had  heard  pressed  was,  that 
there  had  been  two  whig  treasurers  of 
the  Navy,  one  of  whom  got  through  his 
business  in  an  hour,  and  the  other  never 
meddled  with  it  all. 

Mr.  Ma6er(y  observed,  that  the  subject 
was  one  of  the  utmost  importance,  as  it 
not  onlv  involved  the  question,  whether 
there  should  be  salaries  to  two  efficient 
officers,  but  whether  the  influence  of  the 
Crown  should  be  increased  in  parliament 
by  the  admission  of  two  ministers  instead 
of  one  to  seats  in  that  House.  Such  a 
question  ought  not  to  be  hastily  decided, 
wmAhm ahoold therefore objed  to uuUdDg 
VOL.  XV. 
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any  grant  until  some  inquiry  had  been 
instituted. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  the  hon.  member  for  Abingdon  seemed 
to  imagine  that  tlie  most  important  part  of 
the  subject  was  that  which  related  to  the 
admission  of  two  officers  of  the  Crown 
instead  of  one  to  seats  in  that  House; 
But  surely,  if  that  question  was  to  be 
agitated,  the  proposed  committee  was  not 
the  place  in  which  it  should  be  discussed. 
The  amendment  ought  not  to  be  intro- 
duced into  this  discussion,  as  the  two 
offices  were  not  necessarily  connected 
with  each  other.  He  did  not  think  it 
followed,  because  ministers  declined  to 
mix  up  these  two  questions,  which  were 
in  their  nature  so  distinct,  that  therefore 
they  intended  to  refuse  inquiry  altogether. 
He  thought  the  amendment  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Aberdeen  irrelevant,  and 
should  therefore  oppose  it. 

Mr.  Baring  saia,  that  the  difficulty 
which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  suggested 
arose  entirely  from  the  act  of  the  ministers 
themselves.  Tbeyhad  united  the  two  offices, 
and  now  they  proposed  to  attach  a  salary 
to  one  of  the  offices,  while  they  made  no 
promise  whatever  regarding  the  other. 
Nothing  gave  him  greater  pain  than  to 
vote  against  the  resolution  for  granting 
compensation  to  the  right  hon.  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade;  but  the 
shape  in  which  that  resolution  was  put, 
made  it  impossible  for  him  to  consent  to 
it.  There  was  a  strong  feeling  in  the 
public  mind,  that  the  talents  and  exertions 
of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  were  fully 
intitled  to  compensation,  and  ministers 
had  availed  themselves  of  that  feeling,  to 
carry  that  which  he  could  not  designate 
otherwise  than  as  a  job — almost  as  decided 
and  bad  a  job  as  had  ever  been  attempted 

Kiear,  hear  11.  He  trusted,  however; 
at  it  would  not  be  allowed  to  pass 
unopposed,  but  that  it  would  be  watched 
with  the  utmost  attention  through  every 
stage  of  its  progress,  that  the  public  might 
see,  that  while  the  members  of  the  Oppo- 
sition were  ready  to  give  every  fieiir  com- 
pensation to  talent  and  exertion,  they  were 
determined  to  protect  the  purity  of  their 
grants,  and  to  eflfect  every  possible  reduc- 
tion. The  office  of  Treasurer  of  the  Navy 
had  been  spoken  of  as  one  of  responsibility ; 
but,  from  a  question  which,  in  the  course 
of  this  discussion  had  been  put  and 
answered,  it  was  evident  that  no  personal 
responsibility  whatever  was  attached  to 
the  Treasurer  of  the  Nivy,  in  reepea  of 
K 
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the  immense  sums  which  passed  through 
his  bands.  He  begged  it  to  be  understoodi 
that  he  opposed  the  present  resolution, 
not  as  a  resolution  of  compensation  for 
past  meritorious  services,  but  as  a  prece« 
dent   for   future  practice.    If  he  were 
mistaken  in  wliat  he  had  stated  respecting 
the  office  of  Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  his 
mistake  afforded  an  additional  reason  for 
granting  the  committee  of  inquiry,  since 
his  ignorance  of  the  duties  of  that  office 
might  be  shared  by  others,  and  could  not 
be  dispelled  but  by  the  means  which  a 
committee  of  inquiry  could  alone  supply* 
As  ministers  remsed  to  institute  that  in- 
quiry, all  he  could  do  was,  to  meet  their 
zesolution    with    the    most     determined 
opposition«-an  opposition  which  was  di- 
rected not  against  the  right    hon«    the 
IVesident  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  but 
against  the  job  which  was  most  unjusti- 
fiably grafted  upon  him. 

IVlr.  R.  Martin  said,  he  should  not  have 
risen,  but  to  answer  the  observation  of  an 
hon,  gentleman,  that  none  but  the  mem- 
bers of  government  said  a  word  in  favour 
of  the  proposed  measure.  Now  he,  for 
one,  begged  leave  to  say,  that  he  con- 
curred in  opinion  with  every  one  who 
had  spoken  upon  the  subject  of  the  merits 
of  the  right  hon.  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  and  the  propriety  of  attaching 
a  more  adequate  salary  to  his  office.  He 
also  begged  leave  to  say,  that  he  should 
vote  most  conscientiously  for  the  separa- 
tion of  the  two  offices.  He  thought  that 
separation  ought  to  have  taken  place 
sooner;  but  he  did  not  feel  the  less 
disposed  to  give  it  his  support  now 
that  it  had  been  proposed. 

The  committee  divided :  For  the  amend- 
ment 35 ;  against  it  71  ;  majority  36 ; 
The  original  resolution  was  then  agreed 
to. 
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Local  Payment  of  Bank  Notes.] 
The  Marquis  of  Lansdaam  rose  to  intro- 
duce the  bill  of  which  he  had  given  notice 
before  the  adjournment.  The  object  of 
it  was  to  make  all  notes  payable  at  places 
different  from  that  in  which  they  were 
issued,  also  payable  where  issued.  It  was 
not  his  wish  at  that  time  to  trouble  their 
lordships  by  calling  their  attention  to  the 

g revisions  of  the  bill  until  afler  it  should 
e  printed. 
The  Earl  of  LauicrdaU  asked  whether 


Salary  (if  the  Pmideta  li99 

the  noble  marquis  meant  thtt  thtf  bill 
should  extend  to  &otland  i 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdaum  ^said,  be 
certainly  intended  that  Scotland  should 
be  included  in  the  operation  of  the  bill. 

The  Earl  o£  Lauderdale  nid,  be  should 
then  have  occasion  to  state  to  their  lord- 
ships very  material  reasons  why  it  should 
not  be  so  extended.  He  begged  the  noUe 
marquis  to  recollect,  that  at  that  momoot 
there  was  a  committee  sitting  to  inquim 
into  the  banking  system  of  Scotland* 
Now,  if  that  was  the  case,  he  thought  it 
would  be  more  becoming  to  defer  pro- 
ceeding with  this  bill  until  aftei^tbat  com- 
mittee had  made  its  report. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdcifaon  said,  that  tba 
object  of  the  committee  was,  to  inquiro 
into  the  effect  of  the  circulation  of  amall 
notes  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  ;  but,  whmtf 
ever  might  be  the  result  of  that  inquicjf* 
whether  the  report  should  be  in  fisvour  ol* 
or  against  the  continuance  of  small 
notes  in  Scotland  it  would  in  no  de« 
gree  affect  his  view  of  the  subject,  li 
the  result  should  be  the  discontinuanea 
of  small  notes,  then  the  present  bill  would 
have  no  effect  as  to  them.  If  it  should 
be  thought  advisable  to  continue  them^ 
then  the  bill  would  be  necessary. 

The  Earl  of  LMuderdale  said,  he  was 
prepared  to  submit  to  the  committee,  that 
if  the  measure  proposed  by  the .  noble 
marquis  were  adopted,  it  would  destroy 
thirty  or  forty  establishments  in  ScotlaudL 
He  spoke  in  the  hearing  of  those  who 
knew  that  banking  could  not  be  carried 
on  in  Scotland  if  the  branch  banks  were 
to  be  suppressed,  as  they  must  be  if  this 
bill  should  pass.  He  thought  that  tba 
noble  marquis  ought  to  delay  the  second 
reading,  until  the  evidence  to  which  ha 
had  alluded  was  before  the  House. 

The  Marquis  of  Lamdomm  said,  he  saw 
no  impropriety  in  the  course  he  propoecd 
to  pursue.  Whether  one  and  two  pound 
notes  were  to  be  suffered  In  Scotland  or 
not,  he  was  of  opinion  that  they  shouU 
be  payable  where  thev  were  isnied.  Tho 
noble  earl  might,  if  their  lordships  shoold 
assent  to  the  principle  of  thebiU,  propoea 
in  the  committee  to  leave  Scotkioa  outi£ 
its  operation. 

The  bill  was  then  read  a  first  time* ' 
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the  Exdieqaer  noved,  that  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  the  whole  House  on  the 
Ciiril  List  Act  be  now  recenred. 

Mr.  HoMouse  said,  he  would  take  that 
opiportanityi  before  the  report  was  brought 
ap»  to  enter  his  protest  against  this  pro. 
ceeding,  and  to  express  his  astonishment, 
that  his  majesty's  ministers  should  have 
chosen  that  very  peculiar  time  for  propos- 
ing one  of  the  most  uncalled-for  acts  that 
could  be  conceiTod— that  of  making  an 
unnecessary  addition  to  the  burthens  of 
the  country,  and  to  the  number  of  place- 
men  and  pensioners  now  sitting  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Every  gentleman 
must  recollect  what  had  fallen  from  the 
chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  speech 
which  he  had  delivered  upon  introducing 
the  budget  a  few  weeks  ago.  He  had 
declared  iiow  much  he  dislik^  the  patron- 
age which,  as  a  minister  of  the  Crown,  was 
intrusted  to  his  hands.  He  had  talked  of 
that  patronage  in  a  very  proper  manner, 
when  he  designated  it  as  **  paltry  patron- 
a|^,**  and  assured  the  House  ttiat  he 
wished  to.  get  rid  of  it.  This  was  what 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  professed ;  but 
the  question  was,  what  did  he  do  ?  Why, 
in  the  teeth  of  his  profession,  he  came 
down  to  the  House,  and  askeil,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  that  they  would  split  one  place- 
man into  two,  and  thus  maice  a  consider- 
able addition  to  the  already  too  powerful 
patronage  of  the  Crown.  He  did  not,  on 
this,  or  on  any  other  occasion,  wish  to 
attach  a  fanciful  importance  to  any  ques- 
tion. He  did  not  suppose  that  onid  addi- 
tional placemn  would  ruin  the  constitu- 
tion, unless  it  were  much  deteriorated  be* 
fore ;  but  he  had  a  right  to  call  on  the 
chancellor  of  the  Exdiequer  to  assign  his 
reasons  for  dividing  one  place  into  two. 
He  knew  that  some  of  the  poorer  bishops 
were  allowed  to  hold  other  offices,  to 
make  up  for  the  deficiency  of  their  annual 
revenue,  Thus  the  bishop  of  Bristol  had 
beensirfbred  to  retain  the  mastership  of 
Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  on  account 
of  the  smallness  of  his  income.  But,  didl 
any  one  oyer  hear  of  a  proposal  to  re- 
munerate that  bishop,  by  granting  him  the 
full  extent  of  his  income  for  performine 
the  duties  of  one  office,  while  a  second 
person  was  employed  to  do  the  duties  of 
the  other ;  thus  employing  two  individuals 
to  execute  that  which  had  previously  been 
very  well  done  by  one?  The  onus  of 
proving  the  necessity  of  this  proceeding 
xested  with  his  majMtv's  mimsters.  All 
*tt  lie  and  his  fti#iidt  had  to  do  was  lo 


obiect  to  it.  The  gentlemen  on  the  other 
siae  of  the  House  were  bound  to  show, 
that  the  duties  attached  to  the  office  of 
Treasurer  of  the  Navy  and  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  had  not  been  heretofore 
efficiently  performed  by  one  person.  No- 
thing of  this  kind  had,  however,  been  as- 
serted. The  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr. 
Huskisson)  did  not  state  that  he  could 
not  do  the  business  of  both  situations; 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  said,  he  would 
prefer  attending  solely  to  the  duties  which 
devolved  on  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade — that  was,  to  perform  the  business 
of  one  office,  instead  of  two,  with  a  better 
salary ;  which  was  natural  enough.  And 
here  let  it  be  observed,  that  he  made  no 
objection  to  the  increase  of  that  right  hon. 
gentleman's  salary.  Very  far  from  it. 
That  was  not  the  question ;  but  whether 
they  were  to  have  two  officers  of  the 
Crown  in  the  House  of  Commons  instead 
of  one  ?  His  right  hon.  friend,  the  mem- 
ber for  Knaresboroueh,  had  told  them,  on 
Friday  night,  that  when  he  filled  the  office 
of  Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  in  time  of  war, 
he  performed  the  duties  adequately,  bj 
devoting  one  hour  each  day  to  that  object. 
No  answer  was  given  to  that  statement. 
It  remained  uncontradicted.  The  chan* 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  only  said,  that  m 
considerable  degree  of  anxious  respon* 
sibility  was  attached  to  the  situation,  for 
which  an  officer  of  the  Crown  ought  to  be 
adequately  remunerated.  That  was  what 
he  understood  the  right  hon.  gentleman  to 
say.  Now,  he  would  ask,  was  the  country 
to  pay  2,500^  a  year  on  account  of  thu 
anxious  responsibility— -not  for  the  duty« 
as  nothing  had  been  said  about  that? 
They  must,  if  such  was  the  case,  come  to 
inquire  what  that  responsibility  was  ?  The 
chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  asked  to 
define  that  responsibility.  According  to 
his  own  showing,  he  had  felt  a  very  great 
anxiety  to  be  released  by  the  lords  of  the 
Treasury,  when  Mr.  Tweedie  and  some 
other  person  had  become  defaulters.  But, 
in  point  of  fact,  the  responsibility  alluded 
to  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  was  none 
at  all ;  because  it  was  found  that  he  was 
not  in  fault,  and  therefore  he  stood  ab- 
solved. Responsibility,  according  to  the 
real  signification  of  the  word,  must  mean 
the  liability  of  a  man*s  fortune  to  make 
good  the  deficiencies  occasioned  by  the 
running  away  of  any  of  his  underlings. 
But,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Tweedie,  if  the 
individual  who  was  at  the  head  of  an  office 
was  not  called  upon  to  nnake  good  tb% 
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deficiency  occasioned  by  the  malpractices 
of  his  clerks,  there  was  no  responsibility. 
It  appeared  to  him  that  there  was  no  ne- 
cessity for  any  responsibih'ty  whatever. 
He  thought  the  business  of  the  office 
might  be  so  arranged,  that  the  public 
could  not  be  losers  by  the  rascality  or 
improper  conduct  of  subaltern  agents. 
The   chancellor  of  the   Exchequer  had 
stated,  that  some  labour  had  been  added 
to  the  office,  in  consequence  of  the  ar* 
rangement  relative  to  seamen's  wills:  but 
that  part  of  the  duty  was  now  provided 
for  by  act  of  parliament,  and  the  additional 
labour  had  been  removed  [hear].    If  he 
was  mistaken  in  this  or  any  other  of  his 
positions,  that  very  circumstance  affi^rded 
a  reason  for  granting  that  inquiry  into  the 
nature  and  arrangements  of  the  office  for 
which  his  hon.  friend  had  called.     What 
cause,  he  again  demanded,  could  be  as- 
signed for  proposing  this  measure  at  the 
present  time?     He  really  thought  that 
in  bringing  it  forward  his  majesty's  minis* 
ters  had  not  treated  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man fairly.    That  right  hon.  gentleman 
undoubtedly  deserved  much  of  his  coun- 
try.    He  had  acquired  popularity — ^but 
that  popularity  ought  not  to*be  made  to 
carry  viceight    [hear,  hear.].     To  ask  to 
do  that  which  was  highly  improper,  be- 
cause the  right  lion,  gentleman  had  done 
some  acts  which  deserved  approbation,  and 
had  obtained  him  considerable  popularity, 
was  not  a  fit  way  in  which  to  treat  the 
House  or  the  n'cht  hon.  gentleman.     He 
did  not  very  well  know  in  what  way  most 
efiectually  to  oppose  this  proposition ;  but 
he  believed  the  best  would  be,  to  resist  the 
bringing  up  of  the  report,  and  thus  give 
gentlemen  an  opportunity  to  enter  their 
protest    against  this  very  objectionable 
measure.     He  did  not  like  to  use  harsh 
words.     His  hon.  friend,  the  member  for 
Taunton  (Mr.  Baring),  had,    however, 
called  this  a  job.     He  did  not  know  that 
it  was  so ;  but  certainly  it  looked  very  like 
it.    The  right  hon.  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affiurs  haa  told  them  that  these  offices 
were  formerly  divided.    He  knew  that; 
bat  they  had  been  since  united,  and  he 
could  not  conceive  why  they  should  now 
go  back  to  the  old  system,  and  employ 
two  persons  to  do  those  duties  which  were 
efficiently  performed  by  one.    It  was  said 
to  be  very  hard  on  his  majesty's  ministers 
to  raise   objections  to   this   proposition. 
For  his  own  part,  he  thought  it  was  more 
«  hard  on  his  majesty's  opposition  [a  laugh] . 
tp   compel   them  to  take  this   course. 
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Where  was  the  necessity  for  dragging  Ihetn 
through  the  mireiind  obliging  them' to 
resist  an  augmentation  of  the  salary  of 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  in  the  mode  now 
proposed  ?  He  thought  that  his  majertjr's 
ministers  had  made  use  of  tlie  right  hon. 
gentleman's  character  in  a  way  wUch  they 
ought  not  to  have  done ;  namely,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  an  improper  measure. 
There  was  not  a  thinking  man  in  the 
country  who  did  not  look  at  the  proceed- 
ing as  an  attempt  to  add  to  the  number  of 
placemen  in  that  House»  and  to  take  an 
additional  sum  of  money  from  the  packets 
of  the  people.  While  he  opposed  the 
measure,  however,  let  not  the  risht  hoD* 
gentleman  think  for  a  moment  that  that 
opposition  was  directed  against  him.  Quite 
the  contrary.  He  should  strenuously  op«* 
pose  the  bringing  up  of  the  report,  in  order 
to  give  those  who  coincided  in  opinion 
with  him,  an  opportunity  of  recording 
their  dissent  from  this  unconstitutioniS 
mode  of  doing  a  very  unnecessary  act. 

Lord  Glenorchu  said,  that  the  right  hoa* 
the  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  got 
much  praise,  and  acquired .  considerable 
popularity,  in  consequence  of  his  repeate<i 
declarations  in  favour  of  economy,  and  the 
anxiety  he  had  shown  to  lighten  the 
burthens  of  the  country  t  but,  on  the 
present  occasion,  his  prmciples  and  hie 
practice  appeared  to  be  at  variance.  He 
strongly  objected  to  this  measure,  because 
he  conceived  that  ministerial  influence  in 
that  House  was  more  than  sufficient  at 
present.  The  ministerial  benches  were 
amply  supplied  with  individuals  holding 
pensions  from  the  Crown.  That  House 
ought  to  be  considered  a  constitutions! 
check  on  the  Crown ;  but  how  could  that 
check  exist,  if  they  were  every  day  add* 
ing  to  its  influence  ? 

Mr.  Secretary  Canning  said,  that  on  a 
question  which  had  excited  so  much 
personal  feeling,  he  was  very  anxious 
before  the  House  came  to  a  vote,  to  state, 
in  as  few  words  and  as  clearly  as  he  could, 
his  own  individual  view  of  the  subject* 
Nothlnff,  be  thoughti^ould  more  decidedlj 
prove  the  spirit  of  fairness  which  actuated 
him,  than  by  assuring  the  hon.  gentleman 
who  opposed  the  bringing  up  of  the  report^ 
that  he  would  take  no  advantage  whatever 
of  the  course  which  he  had  pursued ;  but 
he  would  view  his  opposition  merely  as  an 
obstruction  to  a  grant  which  he  would  not 
dislike,  if  proposed  in  some  other  manner. 
The  hon.  member  had  demanded^ti^o  or 
three  times,  <<  Why  do  you  bring  fonraid 
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this  measure  at  the  present  moment? 
Why  do  you  take  so  unfavourable  an 
opportunity  to  introduce  it  V*  Now,  the 
fisct  wasi  that  the  opportunity  was  not 
selected  by  his  majesty's  government^ 
neither  did  the  suggestion  emanate  from 
them.  It  originated,  not  with  his  majesty's 
government,  but  with  those  whom  the  hon. 
gentleman  had  designated  his  majesty's 
opposition  [a  laugh].  He  could  assure 
the  hon.  gentleman  that  ministers  had  not 
the  least  idea  of  proposing  any  augmenta- 
tion of  salary,  until  the  suggestion  came 
firom  the  other  side  of  the  House.  It  was 
unquestionably  true  that  the  suggestion 
was  made  at  a  time  when  the  situation  of 
the  country  was  different  from  that  in 
which  it  was  placed  at  present ;  but  that 
was  the  misfortune  of  ministers,  not  their 
fault*  Their  misfortune  was,  that  they 
had  to  execute  at  a  less  favourable  moment, 
that  which  the  gentlemen  opposite  had 
proposed  at  a  more  favourable  one.  That 
suggestion  or  proposition  was,  at  the  time, 
received  with  acclamation ;  but  now  the 
attempt  to  carry  ft  into  effect  called  forth 
bitter  criticism  and  severe  remark.  If 
ministers  had,  this  year,  shrunk  from  pro- 
posing any  measure  of  this  kind,  on 
account  of  any  difficulu'es  that  existed,  he 
was  convinced  that  the  gentlemen  opposite 
would  have  expressed  their  dissatisfaction. 
And  he  would  tell  the  hon.  gentleman 
further,  not  only  that  ministers  were  not 
responsible  for  proceeding  at  this  moment, 
but  that  the  suggestion  had  reached  them 
in  this  way — that  if  the  government  did 
not  stir  in  this  matter,  some  gentlemen  on 
the  other  side  of  the  House  would  take  it 
up  [hear].  His  majesty's  ministers, 
thererore,  were  no  more  responsible  for 
the  choice  of  time  than  they  were  for 
originating  the  measure.  He  declared, 
that,  although  he  should  be  very  sorry  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  any  advantage  to  be 
derived  by  his  right  hon.  friend  from  the 
intended  arrangement,  yet  if  he  were 
called  upon  to  make  his  election  between 
sacrificing  the  Treasurership  of  the  Navy 
and  granting  a  salary  to  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  he  would  do  his 
utmost  to  protect  the  former  office.  He 
would  do  it  upon  principle,  and  because 
he  should  fear  to  do  any  thing  in  the  way 
of  dilapidating  and  demolishing  the  ancient 
and  dignified  offices  of  the  slate.  He 
ridiculed  the  idea  of  a  necessary  and  in- 
f  eparable  union  between  the  two  offices  as 
being  contrary  to  their  direct  history.  In 
Sttestiona   of  official  reform  there  was 


nothing  so  apt  for  their  reference  as  tho 
economical  reform  of  Mr.  Burke  in  1782» 
the  speech  upon  which  had  now  become 
full  as  much  a  monument  of  genius  as  a' 
record  of  history.  Mr.  Burke  had  suc« 
ceeded  in  abolishing  the  Board  of  Trade 
altogether,  and  doing  away  the  salaries 
which  amounted  to  8,000t  or  10,000/.  a 
year.  .  The  business  afterwards  devolved 
upon  a  president,  vice-president,  and  com« 
mittee  chosen  from  the  privy  council.  In 
the  same  speech  Mr.  Burke  had  proposed 
alterations  in  the  offices  of  the  army 
naymasters.  and  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Navy:  but  he  deprecated  at  the  same 
time  any  attempt  to  do  away  with  the 
importance,  much  less  the  existence  of 
either  of  those  offices,  because  of  the  rank 
of  the  persons  who  generally  filled  them. 
They  were  generally  persons  of  the  high- 
est rank;  by  which  he  meant  to  say  a 
person  of  eminence  and  consideration  in 
that  House.  So  far  was  that  great  man 
from  the  intention  of  bringing  down  the 
fair  resources  of  government,  that  he  only 
wished  to  remove  from  the  office  of  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Navy  a  great  mass  of 
business  which,  he  thought,  would  be 
better  conducted  by  the  Bank  of  England. 
Though  he  would  have  stripped  it  of  that 
show  of  business,  he  proved  it  to  be  hia 
own  opinion  that  the  office  itself  ought  to 
form  a  part  of  the  efficient  means  of 
government :  he  respected  it,  too,  bcfcause 
It  was  an  ancient  office,  and  had  alwaya 
been  found  useful  in  forming  a  govern- 
ment, and  because  it  was,  in  his  opinion, 
a  fit  office  ''for  men  of  the  nigheat 
eminence  and  consideration  in  the  House.** 
At  that  time  the  Treasurer  of  the  Navy 
enjoyed  large  emoluments,  as  he  and  the 
paymaster  of  the  forces  held  in  their  hands 
large  balances  of  the  public  money.  Mr. 
Burke  provided  for  the  separate  existence 
of  the  office,  though  he  took  away  this 
source  of  advantage  from  it,  by  causing 
all  sums  in  hand  to  be  transferred  to  the 
Bank  of  England.  From  that  period  the 
office  had  been  as  often  held  separately  as 
with  another  office.  Mr.  Dundas  held  it 
with  the  presidency  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol, which,  in  1790,  was  made  a  salaried 
office,  and  the  sum  fixed  upon  was  2,000^, 
in  contemplation,  as  it  was  then  declared, 
of  the  4,000/.  a  year  which  he  held  as 
Treasurer  of  the  Navy.  Mr.  Ryder,  now 
lord  Harrowby,  succeeded  to  the  treasurer- 
ship  of  the  Navy  in  1799,  but  not  to  the 
S residency  of  the  Board  of  Control.  Mr. 
^athurat  succeeded  to  it,  without  any 
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other  office  annexed  in  1801.  In  180S| 
the  nght  hon.  gentleman  opposite  (Mr. 
Tiemej)  succeeded  Mr.  Bathurst,  with« 
out  the  annexation  of  any  other  office* 
He  himself  succeeded  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  without  the  annexation  of  any 
other  office  or  business*  Mr.  Sheridan 
succeeded  him  in  1806»  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Mr.  George  Rose  in  1807.  The 
occupation  of  Mr.  Rose  was  a  singular 
exemplification,  in  both  ways  of  Tiewing 
it,  of  the  error  of  conceiving  the  Presi« 
dency  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the 
Treasurership  of  the  Navy  to  be  insepara- 
bly united.  Mr.  Rose  held  the  office  from 
1807  to  1812,  in  conjunction  with  a  much 
more  onerous  office — the  vice-presidency 
of  the  Board  of  Trade.  At  the  latter 
period  he  declined  the  onerous  office  of 
vice-president,  and  continued  to  hold  the 
office  of  Treasurer  of  the  Navy  till  the  day 
of  his  death.  The  declaration  of  Mr. 
Burke  would  still  be  found  good.  He 
who  held  that  office,  must,  as  government 
was  at  present  constituted,  be  a  man  of 
<<  eminence  and  consideration  in  that 
House."  His  time  and  talents  must  be 
at  the  disposal  of  government,  to  assist 
them  in  digesting  and  putting  into  order 
that  mass  of  desultory  and  incidental 
business,  the  nature  of  which  it  would  be 
impossible  officially  to  define,  which  yet 
must  command  their  attention,  and  which 
moat  by  some  means  be  done,  though  all 
the  regular  departments  were  overborne 
by  the  pressure  of  ordinary  business.  This 
was  not  his  opinion  only,  <*  non  mens  hie 
■ermo."  It  was  the  opinion  of  one  of 
their  own  committees.  He  referred  them 
to  the  report  of  the  committee  of  Finance, 
dated  1817.  The  salary  of  the  Treasurer 
of  the  Navy  was  at  that  time  4,000^. 
a  year,  with  a  house  and  other  advan- 
tages, which  must  be  worth  700L  or 
8(Xy.  a  year  more.  In  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  Finance,  dated  the  23rd  of 
June,  1817,  he  found  the  following  ob- 
servations :—<*  They  esteem  the  salary 
paid  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Navy  as  much 
too  large,  and  recommend  a  reduction  on 
any  future  appointment  to  that  office,  so 
as  to  place  it  on  a  level  in  respect  of 
emolument  with  the  paymaster  of  the 
forces,  its  present  salary  being  the  same 
as  that  which  would  have  been  lately  re- 
ceived by  the  paymaster  of  the  forces  if 
the  office  had  been  lield  by  one  individual. 
Your  committee,  however,  thmk  it  but 
faur  to  observe,  that  in  the  oldest  Naval 
ettmiatea  extant,  vici  firoa  16M  to  l6Mp 
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while  the  sahiiea  of  the  lords  of  the  Ad^ 
miralty  were,  as  at  present,  1000^.  per 
annum;  thesalaryof  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Navy  was  no  less  than  d,000/.  perannum  s 
and  there  is  no  doubt,  that,  besides  hia 
official  duties,  the  Treasurer  of  the  Navy 
has  been  frequently  looked  to  as  the  per« 
son  to  whom  important  parliamentarv  and 
political  business  connected  with  the  Naval 
department  and  the  general  concerns  of 
government,  should  be  confided.  Wbe* 
ther  these  latter  considerations  wilHnduce 
the  House  to  continue  the  salary  of 
4,000/.,  or  reduce  it  to  5,000/.  or  any 
other  sum,  it  is  not  for  your  committee  to 
inquire.  They  have  not  in  any  case  con- 
sidered themselves  called  upon  to  enter 
into  political  considerations  of  this  nature^ 
and  have  recommended  the  reduction 
hereinbefore  proposed,  on  a  mere  view  of 
the  duties  of  the  office  itself,  and  oo  a 
principle  of  assimilation  to  the  paymaster 
of  the  forces.''  This  was  not  his  languages 
but  that  of  the  finance  committee  of  1817  ; 
from  which  it  evidently  appesred  to  be  in 
the  contemplation  of  that  committee,  that 
there  might  exist,  properly,  certain  offices 
the  holders  of  which  might  have  time  to 
spare  from  the  particular  concerns  of* 
their  own  departments,  for  the  general 
business  of  the  government,  and  they  al* 
luded  to  one  case — that  of  parliamentary 
business,  to  which  such  persons  had  to 
attend.  Every  one  knew  what  was  meant 
by  the  Treasurer  of  the  Navy  being  re* 
tained  for  the  business  of  parliament. 
They  all  knew  that  the  attendance  in  the 
House  formed  a  very  considerable  portion 
of  that  business.  The  usefulness  of  at* 
tending  committees  above  stairs  had  never 
been  shown  more  strongly  than  in  a  lata 
instance,  where  his  right  hon.  friend 
( Mr.  Huskisson  )  sat  as  chairman.  It  waa 
well  known  that  the  physical  powers  of  a 
late  lamented  noble  friend  of  his  (lord 
Londonderry)  had  broken  down  in  coa^ 
sequence  of  his  earnest  attendance  on  the 
corn  committee;  and  many  men  who 
could  easily  get  through  the  routine  of 
their  office  business,  found  themselvea 
worn  by  the  fatigue  of  parliamentary  at** 
tendance.  He  came  now  to  the  varioQi 
viewa  taken  of  the  two  offices,  and  the 
proposals  for  their  alteration.  Some  gen^ 
tlemen  wished  to  have  them  both  con- 
nected ;  some  would  have  the  salary  of 
the  Treasurer  of  the  Navy  diminisbisds 
others  complained  that  government  woqld 
succeed  in  bringing  another  offiee  iato 
pariiaaaeat.    Ha  thanked  -the  boa.  gaaf* 
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tlemen  opposite  for  the  occasional  appro- 
faation  which  Ihey  bestowed  upon  go?ern- 
ment,  though  he  must  be  allowed  to  sajf, 
ihat  they  took  back  in  detail  as  inuch,  if 
not  more  than  they  gave  in  gross.  They 
balanced  their  eulogium  on  some  of  the 
measures  of  administration  by  liberal  vitu- 
peration of  its  designs.  liet  them  ask 
themselves,  whatever  faults  government 
might  have,  if  it  had  shown  an^  thing  like 
a  disposition  to  increase  the  influence  of 
the  Crown  in  this  respect  ?  They  were 
asked,  had  they  not  done  this  in  the  case 
of  the  vice«treasurer  of  Ireland  i  Cer- 
tainly not.  Parliament  had  abolished  both 
the  office  and  functions  of  the  chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  for  Ireland,  and  the 
remaining  business  was  left  to  the  man- 
agement of  a  vice-treasurer.  Another 
oase  put  was  that  of  the  mastership  of  the 
Mint;  and  how  did  that  stand?  The 
present  master  of  the  Mint,  Mr.  Wallace, 
wasy  at  the  time  of  his  appointment,  at 
the  head  of  a  commission  which  bad  been 
oflen  and  loudly  eulogized  by  gentlemen 
opposite.  Had  government  been  pos- 
sessed wkh  the  desire  of  increasing  their 
strength  by  places,  what  hindered  them 
from  appointing  another  person  to  the 
mastership  of  the  Mint,  and  retaining  that 
gentleman  at  the  head  of  die  commission 
which  bad  earned  such  applause  from 
parliament?  He  ventured  to  say,  that 
there  was  no  instance  of  any  government, 
since  governments  had  been  conducted 
pariiamentarily,  showing  so  little  dispo- 
sition to  have  officers  of  the  Crown  hold- 
ing seats  in  that  House.  1*hey  did  not 
hold  office  by  the  tenure  of  a  &w  votes, 
more  or  less.  Unless  they  were  in  pos- 
session of  their  places  through  the  just 
confidence  of  the  countnr,  they  ought  not 
to  be  in  them  at  all.  Whenever  that  pos- 
session came  to  depend  upon  their  having 
tea  or  twenty  votes  more  or  less,  he  hoped 
the  administration  would  be  at  an  end. 
But  they  were  not  eager  to  have  every 
officer  who  might  be  there,  who  possessed 
efficiency,  who  could  add  in  present 
strength  and  credit  to  the  government, 
though  nothing  to  its  stability,  sitting  with 
them.  They  had,  on  the  contrary,  shown 
themselves  too  lax  upon  that  point.* 
They  had  done  without  the  presence  and 
aid  of  officers  of  government  m  that 
House,  with  whose  assistance  no  go- 
vernment ought  to  dispense.  He  r^ 
membered  Mr.  Pitt,  in  the  pleaitnde 
of  his  power,  when  he  was  equal  in  it» 
hatnto  any  ten  of  tbem  nqiw  pnseDl.— 


Mr.  Pitt  at  that  time  was  assisted  hj'm 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  sir  W.  Grant,  of  no 
mean  strength  and  ability ;  and,  until  the 
time  of  sir  Thomas  Plumer,  that  officer 
was  never  out  of  the  House.    It  was  clear, 
then,  that  the  present  government  had 
shewn  no  disposition  to  create  offices,  in 
order  to  catch  single  votes  in  parliament* 
There  was  another  instance,  m  the  case 
of  one  who  held  an  office  which  bore  some 
relation,  with  respect  to  the  civil  law,  to 
the  office  of  Attorney-general,  who  had 
formerly  usually  sat  in  parliament,  and 
had  no  seat  there  at  present.    In  ISM, 
when  a  very  warm  and  long  debate  aroie 
on  a  certain  occasion,  the  whole  brunt  of 
it  fell  on  the  roaster  of  the  Rolls  and  thto 
king's  Advocate.      What  was  to  hinder 
them,  if  they  stood  now  upon  any  worse 
footing    than    public    confidence,    from 
having  the  aid  of  two  such  eligible  officers? 
Was  there  ever  an  opposition  composed 
of  so  many  eminent  and  active  lawyers  I 
Men  of  celebrity  in  that  profession  formed 
the  bulk  of  the  present  opposition.  Whit 
an  advantage  to  ministers  would  it  have 
been  to  have  had  the  master  of  the  Rolfs 
to  have  struggled   for   them   upon    tbe 
Chancery  debates  ?     What  a  superior  po- 
sition tliev  roi^ht  have  taken,  had  they, 
instead  of  their  own  unlearned  succours, 
been  able  to  meet  the  logic  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentlemen  opposite  with  the  legiti- 
mate, authorized,  precedented  assistance 
of  the  master  of  the  Rolls,  and  the  king's 
advocate.    Did  any  of  the  hon.  gentlemen 
opposite  suppose  it  could  be  no  advantage 
to  have  those  officers  present,  to  whose 
presence  they  were  unquestionably  legi- 
timately entitled?     Another  instance  of 
their  laxity  was.  In  not  requiring  the  pre- 
sence of  the  judge  Advocate,  whose  ab- 
sence no  government  till  now  had  allowed. 
Here,  then,  were  three  officers,  of  whose 
assistance  they  had  suffisred  themselvea 
to  be  deprived.    He  therefore  rebutted 
the  charge  of  looking  out  to  fncrease  the 
number  of  placemen  in  that  House.    It 
could  not  now  be  believed  that  in  wishing 
to  have  a  salary  fixed  to  the  office  of  Pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Trade,  they  were 
actuated  by  the  desire  of  mcreasmg  the 
influence  of  the   Crown  in  parliament, 
since  they  had  mirposeiy  neglected  abun* 
dant  opportuhities  In  which  they  mi^ht 
have  safely  introduced  persons  holdmg 
places.    No  topic  was  so  fruitful  of  ap- 
plause as  a  declaration  against  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Crown.    But,  confessing  that, 
in  kit  opinion,  theinflueBce  of  tbe  Crown 
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needed  not  in  this  respect  to  be  enlargedi 
he  wished  the  House  to  look  to  the  op- 
posite extreme.  What  would  be  the  ef- 
fect of  drif ing  out  of  the  house  officers 
who  were  constitutionally  eligible  to  sit  in 
it  ?  He  knew  of  no  law  by  which  the 
Crown  was  at  present  bound  to  select  its 
ministers  from  either  or  both  Houses  of 
parliament.  For  any  authority  of  that 
kind  of  which  he  had  any  knowledge,  the 
king  might  send  to  any  two  private  gen- 
tlemen,  offering  to  make  one  of  them  his 
secretary  of  state,  and  the  other  his  prime 
minister.  Governments  ought,  according 
to  the  notions  of  perfection  held  by  some 
theorists,  to  be  so  conducted.  Public 
business  was  managed  in  this  very  way  in 
some  countries.  He  had.  however,  never 
heard  any  gentleman  say  in  that  House 
that  he  thought  such  a  mode  of  conduct- 
ing government  a  good  one  for  the  coun- 
try. The  presence  of  government  officers, 
then,  became  only  a  question  of  degree, 
which  was  not  to  be  met  by  any  plan  for 
counting  heads,  but  by  the  general  views 
and  the  immediate  character  of  the  go- 
vernment itself.  Now,  let  the  House 
notice  the  converse  of  this  proposition. 
Though  there  was  no  rule  of  law  to  re- 
quire the  Crown  to  choose  its  servants  from 
parliament,  was  there  not  good  sense  in 
the  practice  i  Was  this  not  a  most  useful 
check  to  the  choosing  of  ministers  upon  a 
system  of  mere  favouritism  ?  Was  it  not 
beneficial  to  the  country  that  the  ministers 
of  the  Crown  should  be  men  well  known 
in  that  House — men  who  had  been  long 
in  the  public  eye,  and  had  proved  in  par- 
liament their  fitness  for  office  ?  Was  it 
not  a  great  security  to  the  public  for  the 
efficiency  of  the  officers  of  government, 
that  they  should  appear  in  parliament  and 

?rove  their  capacity  for  their  situations  ? 
*here  were  certain  offices  whose  pos- 
sessors could  not  be  excluded  from  par- 
liament, without  lowering  the  standard  of 
the  government,  and  such  an  office  was 
the  treasurership  of  the  Navy.  For  the 
sake  of  a  vote,  it  would  not  be  worth 
while  to  the  government  to  take  the 
trouble  of  debatioj^  this  question.  He 
gave  his  opinion  with  perfect  disinterest- 
edness, because  it  did  not  signify  a  hair 
to  the  government,  with  a  view  to  a  vote, 
whether  the  Treasurer  of  the  Navy  should 
be  in  parliament  or  not.  But  the  con- 
aequence  of  excluding  such  officers  from 
parliament  would  be  to  make  the  high 
offices  of  state  subjects  for  scramble 
>nu>ng  mere  fifiyaurites.    The  gentlemen 
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opposite  might  themselves  soon  locceed 
to  these  offices,  and  he  was,  therefore, 
doing  them  a  great  service  in  resisting 
their  wishes  on  this  occasion.  If  It  were 
acted  upon,  then  they  would  have  for  the 
great  offices  of  state,  persons  with  no 
higher  qualifications  for  them  than  those 
of  bankers'  clerks.  The  parliamenury 
character  ought  never  to  be  separated 
from  high  and  honourable  office,  and 
never  could  be  so  separated,  without 
great  injury  to  the  public,  and  the  loss  of 
that  respectability  which  the  eoveroment 
of  this  country  should  ever  maintain.  So 
much  for  the  notion  of  excluding  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Navy  from  parliament* 
And  now  one  word  with  respect  to  the 
salary.  That  salary  was  before  4,000/. 
per  annum ;  and  at  the  present  time  it 
was  S,000/.  It  was  now  proposed  to  re- 
duce it  to  2,000/.  He  knew  no  principle 
upon  which  any  one  of  these  sums  should 
be  preferred  to  the  other;  but  where  he 
could  not  find  a  reason,  he  must  look  for 
a  rule,  and  a  rule  might  often  serve  for  a 
reason.  Now,  he  found,  in  the  report  of 
the  finance  committee,  a  statement,  that 
when  this  office  was  held  alone,  it  should 
be  put  on  the  footing  of  that  of  payraaa* 
ter  of  the  forces.  Here,  then,  was  a 
rule;  and  as  the  case  mentioned  by  the 
committee  was  now  likely  to  arise,  that 
rule  might  be  applied  to  this  office.  The 
salary  of  the  paymaster  of  the  forces  was 
2,000/.  with  a  house.  It  was  now  intended 
to  give  the  Treasurer  of  the  Navy  a  salary 
of  2,500/.— the  additional  500/.  being  in 
lieu  of  a  house.  These  were  the  grounds 
upon  which  he  thought,  in  the  first  place, 
that  the  office  should  be  filled  separately ; 
secondly,  that  the  person  who  filled  it, 
ought  not  to  be  excluded  from  parlia- 
ment; and  lastly,  that  the  amount  of 
salary  was  reasonable. 

Mr.  Tiemey  protested,  that,  in  the 
whole  course  of  his  parliamentary  exM» 
rience,  he  had  never  heard  a  speech  which 
astonished  him  more  than  that  of  the  rigbl 
hon.  gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down* 
Positively,  any  body  who  had  attended  to 
his  reasoning  must  have  thought  that  the 
whole  struggle  in  this  debate— the  iHiole 
object  of  eveiylgentleman  on  the  opposition 
side  of  the  House  was,  to  abolish  the 
office  of  Treasurer  of  the  Navy  altogether; 
and  that  the  only  difficulty  with  them  wat, 
as  to  the  shortest  way  in  which  that  ob« 
ject  could  be  accomplished.  But  could 
any  thing  be  more  wide  of  the  fact? 
Nobody  bad  proposed,  nobody  had  dreamt 
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of  Mcb  a  Ihingw    [The  rigbl  hoa.  fg^ty^ 
tlMnao  WM|  a|  thn  moment  interrupted 

Sr  a  rush  of  nembers  ioto  the  House.] 
e  said  he  waa  glad  to  see  his  frieads 
comiag  in  in  such  numberty  as  there  was- 
nasr  a  chance  of  their  having  a  iair  start. 
He  beffged  the  Hoase  to  consider  that 
the  plain  and  simple  question  which  they 
wese  called  upon  to  decide  was  this«*-^ 
whether  the  salary  of  the  President  of  tlie 
Board   of   Trade  should   be  2,000/.  or 
5,000^  a  year ;  and  he  begged  gentlemen 
to  keep  to  that  simple  point,  and  not 
suffer  themselves  to  be  talked  into  any 
other  proposition.    What  that  had  to  do 
with  the  influence  of  the  Crown  generally, 
it  might  be  for  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
opposite   to   explain.      He    (Mr.    T.) 
could   not    Nobody  had  said  a  word 
about  that  influence— nobody  had  com-, 
plained  that  it  was  too  great  or  too  little 
—nobody  had  hinted  that  it  ought  to  be 
lessened.    All  that  was  said  was,  "  Why 
do  you  now  add  to  that  influence  ?^    He 
begged  gentlemen  to  consider  seriously 
what  it  was  tbey  had  to  discuss.     An 
hon.  friend  neair  him  had  called  the  op- 
position the  ^^  king's  opposition."     The 
propifietv  of  tius  appellation  had  been  re« 
coffnizea  by  gentlemen  on  the  other  side; 
and  indeed   it   could   not   be  disputed. 
From  his  personal  experience,  he  could 
bear  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  de- 
signation; and  that  experiepce  was  no 
trifle.    For  yeiu^s  he  had   opposed  the 
measures  of  goverement,  because  he  disr 
approved  of  their  principles;  but  when 
they  changed  their  tone,  he  had  not  been 
backward  la  giving  them  his  feeble  sup- 
port.    My. hon.  friend  (continued  Mi*. 
Tierney)  could  not  have  invented  a  bet-, 
ter  phrase  to  designate  us  than  tba(  which 
he  ha^  adoptedft  Tor  we  fir^  c^rt^nlv  ^> 
all  intents  and  purposes,  a  branch  of  his 
majesty's  government.     Its  procieedinga 
for  some   time   past  have  proved,   that 
though  the  gentlemen   opj^wnie  are  in 
office,  we  are  in  power.    The  measures 
are  oors»  but  all   the   emoluments  arc^ 
theirs  [ohe^rfj  fmd  laughter.]    ft  api 
pears,  by  th^  right  hon.  gentlen^*j|  pwi^ 
shewing,  that  t^s   is  our  motion,    ija 
contends  that  we  have  no  right  |o  opposn 
it,  because  it  was  we  who  originklly  sug^ 
gested  it.     It  is,  in  my  opinion,  imma* 
terial  from  what  garter  the  suggestion 
proceeded.    I  b^^f(  Ml  hon.  friend  of 
mine  (Mr.  Bering)  did  say,  that  be  <:a9^ 
sidered  the  falaf ji  imequal  to  the,  (abow 
reouired  by.  tha  duties  of  the  office,  aad 
VOL.  XV. 


i\m  great  talents  with  which  they  were  at* 
that  moment  discharged.    But  this  sug*. 
geatien  was  thrown  out  last  session ;  and 
no  fault;  was  found  on  our  side  of  tha 
House  this  session,  because  no  notice  had 
been  taken  of  the  suggestion.     But  it 
seems  to  have  lain  heavily  on  the  right 
hon.   gentleman.    He  steps  forward  to- 
relieve  himself,  and,  as  he  assures  us,  to> 
gratify  us ;  and  he  says  <<  I  will  acceda 
to  your  wishes ;  I  will  take  the  salary  you 
suggest  ^or  one  office,  and  I  will  keep  the 
other  office  with  the  salary  just  as  it  is.**- 
No  wonder  that  we  did  hot  know  our  own 
child.    Under  the  right  hon.  gentleman'a 
nursing,  he  had  changed  it  for  a  lusty 
bantling,  in  the  shape  of  a  new  Treasurer 
of  the  Navy ;  an  onice  which  I  undertaka 
to  prove  utterly  useless^  in  a  sense  which 
I  will  hereafter  explain.    The  right  hon. 
gentleman  says,  that  we,  of  the  opposition, 
are  not  sufficiently  on  the  alert,  with  re- 
gard to  our  own  interests;  and  he  has 
declased  that  government  is  in  no  want  of 
such  supporters  as  it  may  |;ain  from  thia 
measure.     I  differ  from  him  widely.    I 
think  that  government  do  want  support. 
I  never  saw  a  session  when  they  wanted 
it  more.    The  right  hon.  gentleman  may 
not  be  aware  of  the  full  extent  of  his  ob- 
ligations to  this  side  of  the  House ;  but  I 
can  assure  him,  that  if,  as  he  asserts,  he 
would  not  consent  to  stay  in  office  with  a 
pitiful  majority  of  twenty,  hewoulc^  with- 
out our  support,  have  been  long  ago  driven 
from  his  present  honours.     If  we  take 
away  our  support,  out  he  must  go  to- 
morrow.   The  right  hon.  gentleman  has 
taken  credit  somewhat  too  largely  for  the 
reduction   of  the  official  seats   in   thia 
Honse.     True,  we  have  lately  had  no 
master  of  the  Rolls  heret    But  sir  Tho- 
mas Plumer,  towards  the  close  of  his  life, 
could  not,  if  he  would,  have  given  hia 
peiaonal  support  to  the  measures  of  go- 
vernment.   His  infirmities  rendered  him 
incapable  of  attending.     If  we  have  na 
master  of  the  Rolls  now  in  this  House,  it 
is  because  he  is  in  another  place,  where 
he  is  requnred  to  be  bodily  present  ht  tho 
aid  and  support  of  the  lord  chancellor. 
But  the  right  hon.  gentleman  complains, 
that  the  opposition  is  made  up  of  lawyers. 
It  is  true  that  we  breed  some  lawyers  on 
this  side,  but  it  is  also  true  that  we  some- 
times breed  them  for  the  other  side  of  the 
House.    Half  their  strength  has  come  out 
of  our  nursery ;  not  much  improved  cer- 
tainly by  transplanting.    <<  You  have  two 
oivilums.'''tbe  right  hon.  gentleman  ^aya; 
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"  there  is  aa  adtanUge '."  But  what  bu 
he.  let  me  uk  ?  He  hu  one  civilian 
(Dr.  Phillimore},  and  a  judge  in  the  ec- 
deiiutical  courts  (sir  J.  Nicholl}  who  is 
at  least  worth  two  civihans.  The  learned 
civilian  (Dr.  PhilliinoreJ  was  not  seated 
at  the  Board  of  Control  purely  on  account 
of  bis  attachment  to  Indian  affiiirs.  He 
no  doubt  considers  the  1,500/.  a  year 
which  he  receives,  as  a  general  retaining 
fee  for  the  support  he  is  to  render  to  tha 
right  hon.  gentleman;  who,  on  his  part, 
seems  to  ihiok  that  the  moment  a  lawyer 
accepts  oiGcet  he  is  bound  to  vote  with 
his  party  through  thick  and  thin.  As  to 
lawyers  in  general,  there  are  surely  enough 
on  the  other  side  of  the  House.  They 
have  the  Attorney-general,  and  the  So- 
licitor-general, and  the  chief  justice  of 
Cheater — be,  by  the  bye*  is  one  they  have 
borrowed  of  us— and  they  have  a  Welch 
judge,  and  perhaps  they  will,  in  a  little 
lime,  hare  Mr.  Kenrick ;  while  we  only 
have  those  who  maintain  their  station  by 
the  independent  exercise  of  their  talent. 
The  real  gueition  before  us,  however,  is, 
whether  the  proposed  salary  of  B.OOOi. 
shall  be  vifeu  to  my  right  hon.  friend, 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  in 
consideration  of  thegreat  ability  with  which 
he  has  ailed  that  office?  That  is  the 
footing  on  which  I  wish  to  see  the  ques- 
tion stand.  I  mean  lo  conuder  the  pro- 
position as  a  compliment  to  the  right  bon. 
fentleman,  for  I  am  not  convioeed  that 
it  office  ought  permanently  to  be  a  ca- 
binet office,  1  am  favourable  to  the  pro- 
position, because  I  am  of  opinion  that 
government  will  be  strengthened  by  in- 
creasing the  rank  and  importance  ot  this 
officer.  I  therefore  heartily  hope  he  may 
have  the  augmsntatioti  desired.  The 
right  hon.  secretary  tm  that  the  sugges- 
tion originally  came  from  our  side.  So 
let  it  be,  if  he  pleases ;  but  in  what  shape 
did  it  go  from  us  ?  Why,  undoubtedly, 
as  a  suggestion  to  add  2,000/.  to  the  salary 
of  SiOSot,  already  received  hy  my  right 
hon.  friend  a*  Treasurer  of  the  Navy.  A« 
to  the  incompatibility  of  the  two  offices 
which  he  now  fills,  wilt  any  hon.  genlle- 
nan  lay  tus  hand  on  his  heart  and  say, 
that  he  verily  believes  any  inconvenience 
has  resulted  to  the  public  service,  or  to 
the  individuals  holduig  those  offices  du- 
ring the  laii  six  years?  I  feel  myself 
bound  by  every  means  in  my  power  to 
oppose  this  attempt  to  make  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Board  of  Trade  a  subsian- 
liv«  office.    I  r^ard  it  u  a  wanton  waste 
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of  the  public  money;  and  I  atn  aqnally' 
opposed  lo  the  miserable  project  for  va- 
ducing  the  salary  of  the  Treasurer  of  .th« 
Navy  from  3,00W.  to  IfiOOl.,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  given  to  somebody  for  hiv 
support  in  this  House ;  and  for  aught  that 
I  know,  too,  to  a  lawyer     [choirs^. 

The  House  divided :   Ayaa  87 ;  Noes 
76.    Majority  for  receiving  the  report. 

List  of  the  Majority ;    and  tUso  of  Hie 
Minority. 


Alexander,  James  Lewis,  W. 

Arbuthoot,  right  bon.  Lewis,  F. 

C.  Lindsay,  hon.  H. 

Anlrobus,  G.  C .  Lookhart,  W.  R. 

Bradshaw,  T.  Long,  sir  C- 

Brogden,  James  Lopes,  sir  M, 

Bankes,  George  LuibingtoD,  S.  K. 

CaUert,  John  LusliingloD,  col. 

CaDDiDg,    right    boa.  Madockb,  W .  A. 

G.  Msriin,  sir  B. 

Cho1moadeley,10TdH.  Martin,  R. 

Coffin,  sir  I.  M'Naughton,  F.  A. 

Cockburn,  sir  G.  Monlgoraery,  sir  I>, 

Cocks,  James  Morland,  sir  S.  B. 

Cooper,  C.  S.  Nicoll,  m  J. 

Copley,  sir  J.  S.  Onslow,  serg. 

Courtenaj,  T.  P.  OxmantowD,  lord 

Daliymple,  col.  Palmer,  R. 

Davii,  Hart  PakneistOD,  lord 

Oenison,  J.  Peaise,  J. 

Divett,  T.  Peel,  right  bon.  R, 

Downie,  R.  Pennant.  O.  H.' 

Douglas,  W.  R.  Peroj.hon.  W.  H. 

Dnimmond,  H.  Pbillimore,  Dr. 

Dunlop,  J.  Plummer,  J. 

Ewit,  sir  Hyde  Prendergasl,  U.  G. 

Elliot,  lord  Rae,  sir  W.  B. 

Ellis,  C.  R.  Robinson,  lig^  hon. 
Evelyn,  L.  F. 

Farquhsr,  sir  B.  Ross,  C. 

Foster,  L.  Rowley,  sir  J. 

FrenmaDile,  W.  H.  .  Sandoa,  lord 

Goulbum,  right  hon,  Somerset,  lord  G. 

H.  Staunton,  sir  O. 

Oruii,  right  hen.  C.  Stratt,  J.  H. 

Graat,  sir  A.  C.  Trant,  W.  H. 

Gumey,  Hadson  Ure,  Hasierton 

Usrdinge,  ur  H.  Wallace,  right  hg«.  t. 

Hart,  General  Warreader,  lir  G. 

Hill,  sir  G.  Wellesley,  R. 

Holford,  G.  H.  Wetherall,  air  C.    " 

Holmes,  W.        ,  Wynn,  right  hoo.  CL 
Hulse,  sir  C.  W. 

Inglis,sirH.  T«.>« 

Irvine,  John  TsLLaaa. 

Kdoi,  hon.  T.  Hemes,  T,  C. 

Leake,  W.  Horton,  R.  W. 

MIHdaiTT. 

AbercTomby,  bon.  J;  Baillie,  J. 

Althorp,  lord  Bankes,  U, 

Asdey,  J.  Baring,  tit  T. 
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Baringy  A. 
BernmlyR. 
Birch,  J. 
Bright,  U. 
Burdetty  sir  F. 
Batterworth,  J. 
Calvert,  K. 
Calvert,  C. 
Campbell,  W.  F. 
Caulfield,hon.  H. 
Cavendish,  C.  C. 
Colbome,  N.  W.  R. 
Corbett,  P. 
Crompton,  S. 
Cumming,  G. 
Davenport,  D. 
Denison,  W.  J. 
ElUce,  E. 
Fane,  J. 
Fellowes,  W.  H. 
Fergasson,  sir  R. 
Gaskelly  a 
Glenorchy,  lord 
Grant,  J.  P. 
Grenfell,  P. 
Grosvenor,  bon.  R. 
Hamilton,  lord.  A. 
Honvwood,  W.  P. 
Hughes,  W.  L. 
Hume,  J. 
Keck,  G.  A.  L. 
Lamb,  hon.  G. 
Lawley,  F. 
Lethbridge,  sir  T. 
Leycester,  R. 
lioyd,  S.  G. 
Lockhart,  J. 


Maberly,  J.  L. 
Maijoribanks,  S. 
Martin,  J, 
Monck,  J.  B. 
Munday,  F. 
Newport,  sir  J. 
Ord,W. 

Osbom,  lord  F.  G. 
Pamell,  sir  H. 
Phillips,  G. 
Pitt,  J. 

Portman,  E.  B. 
Pym,  F. 
Rice,  T.  S. 
Rickford,  W. 
Ridley,  sir  M.  W. 
Robarts,  col. 
Robarts,  A.  W. 
Robinson,  sir  G. 
Russell,  lord  J. 
Russell,  lord  W. 
Scarlett,  J. 
Sebright,  sir  J. 
Smith,  R. 
Thompson,  aid. 
Tiemey,  right  hon.  G. 
Tulk,  C.  A. 
Warre,  J.  A. 
Whitbread,  W.  H. 
Williams,  T.  P. 
Wilson,  T. 
Wood,  aid. 
Wrottesley,  sir  J. 

Tellers. 

Calcraft,  J. 
Uobhouse,  J.  C. 


April  11,  1826. 
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The  resolution,  «  That  his  Majesty  be 
enabled  to  grant  a  Salary  of  5,00Qf.  to 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,"  was 
then  reported. 

Mr.  Secretary  Canning  expressed  his 
regret  that  the  smallness  of  the  majority 
would  prevent  him  from  persevering  in 
the  course  which,  as  a  matter  of  princi- 
ple, he  bad  conscientiously  supported; 
out  which,  as  a  matter  of  expediency,  he 
now  felt  himself  bound,  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  to  abandon. 
The  expression  of  opinion  had,  undoubt* 
ediy,  been  very  strong,  and  his  majesty's 
government  would  not  further  press  the 
measure.  As  it  seemed  to  be  the  wish  of 
the  House,  they  would  consent  to  the 
union  of  the  ancient  office  of  the  Treasurer 
of  the  Navy  with  that  of  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade     [hear,  hearl]. 

Mr.  TVrmey  rose,  with  heartfelt  plea- 
sure, to  assure  his  majesty^s  Government, 
that  they  had,  by  this  act,  justly  earned 
the  approbation  of  *'his  majesty's  Opposi- 
tion'' [a  laughl. 

The  ChameUar  of  ihe  Exchequer  siid, 


that  his  right  hon.  friend  had  intimated 
the  course  which  government  intended  on 
this  occasion  to  pursue.  It  was  his  dut^ 
to  carry  that  intention  into  effect,  and  it 
appeared  to  him  consistent  with  right 
feeling,  and  with  a  due  sense  of  what  be* 
longed  to  his  situation,  to  move  the  pro- 
position himself,  without  suffering  any  re- 
straint from  false  shame.  Many  severe 
and  groundless  imputations  had  been  cast 
upon  government  in  the  course  of  the 
debate,  but  it  was  not  necessary  to  do 
more  at  that  time  than  to  notice  and  repel 
them  generally.  He  would  now  move^ 
<<  That  the  Resolution  be  amended  by  in- 
serting the  sum  of  2,000/.  as  the  salary  of 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  in- 
stead of  5,000/. 

Sir  Af.  W,  Ridleif  BBConded.  the  amend- 
ment, which  he  had  intended  to  move 
himself,  if  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
not  anticipated  him. 

Mr.  Hume  hoped,  that  in  the  general 
satisfaction  he  might  be  allowed  to  offer 
a  few  words.  He  was  happy  to  find  that 
the  ministers  had  been  obliged  to  aban- 
don their  original  proposal,  and  he  called 
upon  the  opposition  to  take  courage  from 
the  circumstance.  If  they  did  their  duty 
much  might  be  done  in  the  way  of  reduc- 
tion before  the  present  parliament  would 
close  its  labours. 

The  resolution  as  amended  was  agreed 
to,  and  a  bill  ordered  to  be  brought  in 
thereupon. 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
Tuesday,  April  1 1. 

Preventive  Service.]  The  Earl  of 
DanUey  rose  to  bring  under  the  consider- 
ation of  their  lordships,  the  subject  of 
which  he  had  last  night  given  notice. 
Although,  the  noble  earl  said,  the  late  hh> 
mentable  occurrence  on  the  coast  of  Kent, 
attended  with  the  loss  of  a  valuable  life, 
had  been  the  immediate  cause  of  bis  call- 
ing their  lordships'  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject, this  was  not  the  only  circumstance 
which  had  influenced  him,  nor  was  that 
the  first  time  he  had  felt  an  interest  in  the 
matter.  It  was  not  so  much  the  particu- 
lar transaction  he  complained  of,  as  the 
system.  He  could  not  believe,  indeed, 
that  such  an  order  as  the  one  issued  by 
the  officer,  that  whenever  three  persons 
were  assembled  together,  and  did  not 
answer  or  did  not  disperse,  they  were  to 
be  immediately  fired  at  (although  that 
order  had  been  laid  before  the  coroner's 
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jury),  bad  evert)een  autbortzed,  or  Would 
be  confirmed  by  the  officer's  Buperiors. 
Sncfa  an  order  would  lead  to  a  breach  of 
die  peace  with  very  innocent  persons, 
and  men  engaged  in  very  peaceable  avo- 
cations might  be  treated  as  smugglers, 
and  their  meetings  have  a  similar  termi- 
nation. To  show  that  the  transaction 
alluded  to  was  not  the  only  one  of  the 
kind,  he  would  mention,  that  he  had  been 
credibly  informed,  that  there  was  now 
standing  a  tomb-stone  in  Hastings  church- 
yard, on  which  it  was  inscribed,  that  the 
person  beneath  it  was  a  fisherman,  pur- 
suing his  peaceable  avocation;  that  he 
had  been  hailed  by  the  boats  of  the  Pre- 
ventive Service,  and  not  having  imme- 
diately answered,  he  had  been  fired  at  and 
shot.  Tliis  had  been  stated  on  the  co- 
roner's inquest,  and  a  verdict  of  wilful 
murder  had  been  returned.  He  also 
knew  that  the  operation  of  the  system  was 
Veauitious  to  all  those  who  lived  in  the 
neighbourhood.  It  was  some  years  ago 
since  a  gallant  officer,  captain  M'CuHoch, 
supposing,  probably,  somewhat  like  his 
illustrious  namesake,  who  had  written 
on  Irish  absenteeism,  that  it  was  the  same 
thing  whether  the  m&a  eat  their  provisions 
on  board  or  on  sh  ore,  and  that  they  could  be 
OS  well  trained  up  for  seamen  while  living 
on  the  land,  as  under  his  eye  on  board- 
ahip,  had  proposed  this  method  of  em- 
ploying our  seamen  during  peace.  At 
first,  he  believed,  the  men  so  employed 
were  seamen ;  but,  as  they  had  been  dis- 
charged, their  places  had  been  supplied, 
not  by  landsmen  merely,  not  even  by  raw 
countrymen,  but  by  Irishmen,  who  could 
scarcely  understand  the  language  of 
-the  people  among  whom  they  exercised 
their  functions,  and  were  unacquainted 
.with  the  use  of  the  fire-arms  they  were 
intrusted  with.  He  had  once  been  ar- 
jrested  himself,  on  landing  near  his  own 
house,  at  Sandgate,  in  the  middle  of  the 
^ay.  Not  only  was  he  stopped  by  one  of 
the  men,  but  his  portmanteau  was  ex- 
amined, and  the  man  claimed  the  right  of 
examining  his  person.  This  he  had  de- 
nied ;  but  if  the  man  had  persisted,  he 
would  have  had  no  remedy,  as  theman  was 
armed.  He  had  insisted  on  seeing  the 
officer  who  had  disavowed  the  proceeding, 
and  with  proper  feeling  had  made  an  am- 
pie  apology,  and  had  offered  to  liave  the 
man  punished,  which* he  (lord  D.)  had 
declined,  as  he  did  not  thmk  he  was  in 
foult,  but  the  system.  When  this  had 
happened  to  himself  in  the  middle  of  the 
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day,  theh*  lordaUj^might  judge  how  mm* 
atious  the  same  iCAquiries  must  be  tis  ^be 
poor  people  who  constantly  lived-  within 
the  sphere  of  the  activity  of  those  lidttli* 
nistrators  of  martial  law.  Qreat  aa  wet^ 
the  evils  of  this  system,  he'beHeved  tliat 
smuggling  had  not  decreased  under  It,  but 
was  as  much  carried  on  as  ever*  Indeed ^ 
it  was  absurd  to  suppose,  as  long  as  the 
temptation  was  so  great,  that  any  system 
could  put  a  stop  to  it.  The  FreveBfavd 
Service  could  not  seal  the  wbele  comsI 
from  Sheemess  to  Portsmouth  hefMieti^ 
cally  against  the  introduction  of  commo- 
dities. As  his  motion  was  not  to  be  op* 
posed,  he  would  not  enter  further  ioto 
details.  He  was  convinced,  even  if  tbe 
object  proposed  was  attained,  ihat  it  was 
purchased  at  too  dear  a  rate,  by  e%^m\w% 
the  property  and  persons  of  all  those  ftiia 
came  under  its  influence  to  the  radeiieae 
of  men  unable  to  exercise  the  power  in^ 
trusted  to  them  with  discretion.  Bat,  if  Hm 
object  were  not  attained,  as  he  was  dis- 
posed to  believe  it  was  not,  then  it  wim 
the  duty  of  parliament  to  interfere  andpiit 
an  end  to  it.  He  sliould  now  move,  <*  Tamt 
there  be  laid  before  their  lordships  a  Re- 
turn of  all  the  Officers  and  Men  employed 
in  the  Preventive  Service,  distinguisbiA^ 
the  able  seamen  ;  and  also  an  Accothit  eif 
the  annual  expense  of  the  whole  Fre« 
ventive  Service." 

Lord  Melville  said,  that  the  noble  earl 
was  entirely  misinformed.  No  sach  com- 
mand or  order  had  been  c;iven  -as  thsic 
which  he  had  mentioned,  justifjring  tbe 
men  to  use  violence  of  any  kind,  on  aajr 
of  his  majesty's  subjects,  that  could  ItsA 
to  a  breadi  of  the  peace,  or  an  interruption 
of  lawful  avocations.  No  such  order  bud 
been  given ;  on  the  contrary,  orders  had 
been  repeatedly  given,  that  they  shoold, 
on  no  occasion,  use  any  kind  of  violenoei 
or  even  resistance,  unless  they  were  £rst 
attacked.  It  could  not  becxpected»  4hac 
men  with  arms  in  their  hands  should  m§ft 
defend  themselves  when  attacked*  Tbqr 
were  intitled,  like  other  men,  under  similir 
oircamstances,  to  use  their  arms.  Oa  the 
night  of  the  iete  aoddent,  armed  bands  tf 
smugglers  had  been  seen  collectmg  in 
sundry  places  on  the  coast,  viear  Hj^ho, 
where  the  accident  had  occurred.  NiticMs 
of  this  had  been  given,  and  the  men 
ordered  to  be  particularly  on  the  alart. 
The  Individual  mentioned  had  beto 
alarmed,  and  took  on  himself  to  do  that 
for  which  he  was  responsible  to  die  law 
of  the  land ;  which  was,  hiiBel»in  direct 
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idiBobedieiice«f  the-orden  h«  h«d.received» 
a»d  unlmppiljr  he  had  discharged  his 
musket  at  his  own  officer.  Before  that 
trariicular  service  was  escabliihed,  troops 
bad  been  employed  to  perforin  the  same 
datieS|*aad  people  were  chea  as  liable  to 
be  fired  at»  £or  not  answering,  as  at 
present.  It  was  necessary,  for  the  se« 
eariiy  of  the  revenae,  that  some  such 
force  abould  he  employed*  If  the  noble 
earl  supposed  4hat  amuggling  could  be 
ptefated  on  that  part  of  theceast,  by  the 
ordinary  revenue  officers,  he  was  much 
misteken.  They  were  quite  inadequate 
te  keep  down  the  smuggkrs.  Within  a 
few  days  mfbrmatien  had  reached  the 
Admiralty,  which  would  satisfy  the  noble 
earl,  had  be  seen  it»  that  there  was  a  ae- 
cesaity  to  have  a  large  Ibrce  on  ike  ctiast, 
naC  iidy  to  protect  the  revenue,  hot  to 
preserve  the  peace  of  that  part  of  the 
country.  For  assemblies  of  armed  men 
to  pesist  the  officers  of  the  government, 
whether  sbey  were  revenue  officers, 
aoMieeSt  or  sailei%,  in  the  execiKion  of 
ikeir  duly»  had  long  ago  been  declared  a 
oapital  offeree.  Such  assemblies  must  be 
put  dewB.by  the  etrekig  arm  of  the  law. 
The  syslem  ^f  the  preventive  eervice  was 
fMrojeeied,  as  the  noble  earl  eaid  truly,  by 
a  gaMaat  officer  now  no  more ;  and  k  had 
partly  for  ks  object  to  keep  our  seaasen 
employed  during  peace*  As  we  had  ie 
iMop  «p  «  aaval  establishment,  was  it  not 
aa  vrallao  lo  employ  the  men  ?  The  aoble 
earl  iMid  not  eaLplained  how  he  would 
iiaoceed  io  laresecting  Che  f<eveBHc;  hut 
lie  could  easure  the  noble  earl,  that  if 
aeamcB  were  not  employed  for  this  p«r» 
Ipose,  a  large  force,  eicbar  of  infantnr  or 
cavalry,  must  be  kept  on  that  part  of  ihe 
oeasite  prevent  smuMliag.  The  noble 
eavl  said,  he  did  not  thwk  smpgcling  had 
been  preveiKed ;  but  at  least  ithad  been 
ekanged.  It  was  now  aknost  oaafitoed  to 
tkenarrew  part  of  thechannel,  where  boats 
caald  cress,  and  by  means  af  aigaak, 
cattectakadgr  of  mea  to  ruui  at  a  oioaient, 
•aay  •^uaaftiCy  of  gooda.  It  was  this  pe- 
culiarity mUA  aaade  it  asceaaary  lo  em- 
pk>y  .-a  large  force  oa  that  part  ef  the 
coasu  The  aoUe  earl  aaid,  tlie  persaM 
««ipfoyed  ware  not  aeamea ;  in  feet  all  tkc 
«KB  engaged  hi  that  aerrioe,  like  aU  the 
test  ef  the  seaasen,  isore  disduu^ged  every 
three  yearo,  and  alter  asen  entered  ;i>at 
the  noble  eait  woald  ind^  frea  the 
eeittms  for  wksdi  ka  had  aae»od»  that  the 
•micipal  part  ef  these  aKa  vaiie  jaat 
leadaaaiii,      The  wMb  earl  Wfffmd, 


pr<Aiahly»  that  the  duty  on  spirits  inj|bt 
be  lowered;  but  if  the  duty  on  fbr^ga 
spirits  were  lowered^  it  would  be  neeea- 
sary  to  lower  the  duty  oa  spirits  made  at 
home ;  and,  as  far  as  that  part  of  the 
country  was  concerned,  with  which  ht 
was  roost  intimately  connected,  spirita 
were  already  as  cheap  as  was  beDendal 
either  to  the  morality  or  the  health  of  the 
people.  Their  lordships  must  taake  «p 
their  mhids  to  place  aoise  coercion  ea  the 
production  of  spirits,  or  the  people  ef  tkis 
country  would  be  drugged  widi  tntoai- 
cating  poisons.  In  hb  opinion,  it  was  aeft 
expedient  to  lower  the  duty  on  lM)ai^ 
made  spirits  ;  and  unless  Ais  were  deae^ 
it  was  not  possible  to  lower  the  duty  aa 
foreign  spiirits%  Formerly  much  smuggliQl^ 
bad  £een  curried  o^ ,  both  on  the  western  and 
eastern  coaste,  and  on  the  western  coast 
b'ves  had  been  lost.  Now,  no  such  thiag 
Occurred,  and  smuggling  and  armed 
bands  were  heard  of  only  about ,  Hy the 
and  its  neighbourhood.  Thb  was  a  stroQg 
proof  of  the  efficiency  of  the  preveative 
service  in  protecting  the  reveinie.  The 
noble  earl  would  see,  by  rderring  to  the 
amount  of  the  duty  levied  on  spirits  isr 
several  years  past,  that  he  wto  asistakea  ia 
supposing  that  smuggling  had  not  been 
by  this  system  eiectually  checked« 

The  ErH  of  Lifoerpool  said,  it  was  fittt 
ao  muck  from  his  official  situation,  aS  frota 
his  residing  for  a  portion  of  the  year  ia 
the  aeighbourhood  of  the  coast,  and  wit^ 
nessinff  the  edects  of  the  system,  that  he 
wished  to  aay  a  lew  wards  on  the  subject. 
It  was  now  twelve  years  eince  the  pre- 
ventive service  bad  been  established ;  and 
the  circumstance  brought  ilnder  their 
lordships'  notice  was,  he  believed,  the  first 
accident  which  had  happened.  That  had 
not  been  the  consequence  of  atiy  orders 
given,  as  had  beeamentioaedlby  his  noble 
aiend ;  but  was  the  act  of  an  individoal, 
and  was,  in  fact,  contrary  to  the  geaeial 
orders.  One  accideat  Could  be  no  ai|^ 
meat  against  a  system*  AeeMeats  eo- 
curred  ia  every  depaitmeat  of  busiaeas ; 
and  even  in  these  nasyaraieats  to  trbidi 
some  of  their  lordships  devoted  a  part  4if 
every  year.  IVieir  lordships  asast  adc^ 
one  of  Ihnte  e]fiMniB*«*4he^  must  eoiptef 
a  naval  force,  a  military  force,  er  they 
must  k>wer  the  duties.  As  far  as  the  tiro 
apecies  of  €orte  were  concerned,  he 
atiou&d  have  thought  that  noble  lords  who 
ia  geaeml  displayed  each  a  constitutioaal 
jealousy  of  the  military,  would  have  pr^  ' 
lened  the  empfoyisaiit  of  seamen,    Aa  to 
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owering  the  duties^  he  did  not  think  that 
practicable;  and  if  a  sufficient  revenue 
were  not  obtained  by  Indirect,  it  must  be 
got  by  direct  taxation.  The  service  had 
nore  effectually  ans veered  the  object  than 
had  been  expected.  The  noble  earl  said, 
that  smuggling  was  not  prevented;  and 
allowing  the  correctness  of  the  remark, 
though  it  was  not  correct  to  the  full  ex- 
tent^  still  he  should  contend  that  it  had 
been  changed,  and  was  now  confined  to 
the  narrow  part  of  the  channel.  In  his 
own  neighbourhood  he  could  say  that  it  had 
been  nearly  extinguished.  It  was  perhaps, 
the  highest  praise  lie  could  give  the  dis- 
.ttnguished  officer,  now  no  more,  with 
whom  the  system  had  originated,  that  he 
hsid  carried  it  into  execution  with  so  much 
mildness,  that  even  in  the  neighbourhood 
where  smuggling  had  been  extinguished, 
lie  was  generally  beloved.  He  never  had 
known  an  individual  whose  services  had 

£'ven  more  general  satisfaction,  or  whose 
ss  was  more  deeply  regretted.  He 
could  not  pay  a  higher  tribute  to  any 
public  officer,  than  to  say  that  he  had 
executed  such  arduous  duties,  in  such  a 
place,  and  among  such  men,  as  to  give 
general  satisfaction.  He  had  no  objection 
to  the  motion  of  the  noble  earl ;  but  he 
bad  no  doubt  that  he  would  find,  when 
the  returns  were  before  their  lordships, 
that  the  service  was  much  more  effectual 
than  he  now  supposed.  There  must  be 
occasional  hardships  with  any  system  of 
police,  whether  it  were  military,  constabu- 
lary,  or  naval ;  and  these  hardships  and 
inconveniences  were  the  price  that  was 
paid  for  iu  advantages. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

HOUSE   OF   COMMONS. 
Thursday^  April  13. 

Banking  System  in  Scotland.]  Mr. 
Huskisson  said,  the  House  had  received  a 
great  number  of  petitions,  praying  that 
DO  alteration  should  be  made  in  the  cur- 
rency of  Scotland,  and  it  now  became 
his  duty  to  present  one  of  a  different 
description.  The  petition  which  he  held 
in  his  hand  pointea  out  the  g^eat  benefit 
which  Scotland  would  derive,  if  the  same 
system,  with  respect  to  the  currency, 
which  prevailed  in  England,  were  applied 
to  the  former  country.  It  was  not  neces- 
sary,  nor  would  it  be  regular,  to  enter  at 
present  into  the  argument  of  the  peti- 
tioners, which  appeared  to  him  to  be  very 
forcible*   They  particularly  applied  them- 
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selves  to  the  agriculturists  of  that  part  of 
the  united  kingdom,  and  demandeo  whe- 
ther their  best  interests  would  not  be 
served  by  avoiding  those  fluctuations  of 
price  which  must  necessarily  occur,  until 
the  present  system  was  put  an  end  to* 
He  would  offer  no  opinion  on  the  subject^ 
as  it  was  at  present  under  consideration  in 
a  committee  of  that  House ;  but  sheold 
merely  discharge  his  duty  by  pretenciifg 
the  petition,  it  was  from  the  town  of 
Dunse,  and  was  signed  by  120  reipectabio 
inhabitants. 

The  petition  was  then  read,  setting^ 
forth,  «  That  it  appears  to  the  petitioners 
that  where  the  medium  of  exchange  in 
anv  country  consists  entirely  or  princi- 
pally of  Bank-notes,  a  power  is  possOMcd 
b^  the  issuers  of  these  notes  to  increase  or 
diminish  the  circulation  at  their  option  t 
a  power  which  may  seriously  afiect  tiie 
fortune  of  every  individual  in  the  state, 
and  which,  therefore,  ought  not  to  be  pos- 
sessed by  any  set  of  men  whatever;  and  late 
experience  has  too  clearly  shown  that  while, 
in  the  period  of  confidence,  such  a  state 
of  circulation  gives  every  facility  to  over- 
extended and  gambling  speculation,  so 
upon  the  occurrence  of  panic  and  embar- 
rassment, the  country  is  left  without  the 
means  of  carrying  on  its  regular  business, 
and  distress  is  thereby  greatly  augmented  ; 
that  the  political  and  commercial  circuns* 
stances  of  recent  times  have  been  accom- 
panied with  more  sudden  and  extensile 
vicissitudes  in  private  fortunes  than  were 
ever  before  witnessed,  and  the  dailv  sight 
of  great,  and  rapidly  acquired  wealth  atl- 
mulated  the  sangume  to  venture  every 
thing  in  hopes  of  the  same  success,  and 
the  salutary  disgrace  that  used  to  attend 
bankruptcy  having  almost  entirelv  lost  ita 
restraining  effect,  from  its  unk>rtunate 
frequency,  even  the  most  cautious  and 
considerate  were  hurried  along  by  the  pre- 
vailing current;  the  petitioners  believe 
that  these  evils  were  much  increased,  and 
have  been  continued,  by  the  fluctuations 
of  the  currency ;  that  the  petitioners,  aU 
though  removed  from  the  great  commteu 
cial  and  manufacturing  districts,  have  vet 
not  only  felt  the  swell  caused  by  the  dis- 
tant storm,  but  in  the  agricultural  counijtj 
in  which  they  reside  have  seen  many  in- 
stances of  the  bad  eflects  of  the  variations 
in  the  price  of  the  produce  of  land,  and  the 
occasional  extension  and  contraction  of 
accommodation  by  the  banks,  by  which 
speculators  who  were  engaged  in  extso- 
sive  UDprovementSi  and  who  appeared  to 
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be  in  the  way  of  realizing  fortanet,  were 
tnddenly    ruined    by    the    credit  upon 
which  they  depended  being  recalled ;  and 
the  unateadineM  of  pricei,  and  the  spirit 
of  tpecuUition,  encouraged,  if  not  en- 
gendered, by  a  paper  currency,  have  re- 
duced many  of  the  tenants  in  di£R^ent 
parts  of  Scotland  to  a  state  of  precarious 
dependence  on  the  indulgence  of  their 
landlords,  a  state  of  things  by  no  means 
desirable  for  either  party ;  thst  the  peti- 
tioners are  aware  that  improTement  has 
been  accelerated  by  a  paper  currency,  but 
without  attempting  to  show  that  a  less 
rapid  improvement  might  have  been  desir- 
ables they  are  satis 6ed  that  e?ery  inquir- 
ing mind  will  perceive  that  such  rapidity 
of  progress  would  be  dearly  purchased  by 
the  sacrifice  of  the  proverbial  prudence, 
economy,  and  patient  industry  of  the  in- 
habitants of  that  country  ;  that  a  metallic 
currency,  which  is  the  only  true  represen- 
tative of  value,  by  being  the  represen- 
tative of  the  labour  by  which  it  is  pro- 
cured,  can  never  increase  nor  diminish 
with  such  rapidity  as  to  affect  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country,  and  a  return  to  this 
currency  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  pe- 
titioners, be  a  means  of  lessening  those 
evils  already  experienced,  as  well  as  of 
avoiding  others,  which,  though  hitherto 
little  known  to  the  people  of  Scotland, 
would,  should  such  occur  in  the  present 
state  of  the  circulating  medium,  over- 
whelm the  whole  population,  and  which, 
therefore,  it  is  one  of  the  first  duties  of  a 
wise  legislature  to  prevent ;  that  for  these 
and   other  reasons  the  petitioners  view 
with  much  satisfaction  the  steps  already 
taken  by  the  House  to  restore  ametalliccur- 
rency  in  England,  and  with  full  confidence 
in  the  wisdom  and  caution  of  the  Mouse, 
pray,  that  similar  measures  may  be  ex- 
tended to  Scotland  in  such  time  and  man- 
ner as  to  the  House  may  seem  meet." 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


LicmsiNo  Ststxm— Petition  of 
Dr.  Edwabds.]  Mr.  Hume  rose  to 
present  a  petition  from  Thomas  Edwards, 
a  doctor  of  laws,  and  a  magistrate  for  the 
county  of  Surrey,  on  the  subject  of  the 
present  Licensing  System ;  a  subject  that 
roust  be  viewed  by  all  as  one  of  very 
great  importance.  The  petitioner  had 
selected  the  present  period,  because  the 
hon.  member  for  Oxford,  had  introduced 
a  bill  respecting  the  licensing  system ;  and 
he  hoped  that  the  suggestions,  contained 
in  Us  petition  would  not  be  disregarddl* 


It  was  manifestly  necessary  that  welU 
regulated  houses  should  be  established 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  and  that  a 
proper  power  should  be  given  to  keep 
them  in  a  quiet  and  orderly  state*    But 
an  attentive  perusal  of  the  whole  of  the 
evidence  taken  before  the  committee  on 
this  subject  showed  that  the  existing  sjrs- 
tem,  so  far  from  having  the  effect  of  en- 
couraging the  establishment  of  well-regu^ 
lated  bouses  for  the  public  good,  had,  on 
the  contrary,  been  a  cloi£  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  houses  of  the  worst  de-* 
scription.    They  all  knew,  that  when  a 
licence  was  granted,  it  raised  the  value  of 
a  house  from  500^.  to  1,000/.    The  profits 
on  money  thus  laid  out  were  very  great ; 
and  were  raised  by  charging  the  public 
exorbitant   prices  for  beer  and  spirits. 
It  was  a  very  lamentable  thing  to  nnd  a 
magistrate  speaking,  as  the  petitioner  did* 
of  the  conduct  pursued  by  his  brother 
magistrates    in  granting  licences.    .  He 
stated  that,  on  licensing-day,    he   had 
often  witnessed  a  system  of  jobbing,  alto** 
gether  disreputable  to  persons  holding  the 
situation    of  magistrates.      There  were 
twenty  public  houses  in   some  streets, 
while  in  others  there  was  not  one,  because 
no  person  had  taken  the  precaution  to 
induce  the  magistrates  to  grant  a  licence; 
Now,  he  could  not  see  why  any  licence 
should  be  required   for  a  public-house 
more  than  for  a  house  in  which  tea  and 
coffee  were  retailed.     I1ie  person  who 
wished  to  obtsin  a  licence  for  the  sale  ot 
tea  and  coffee  produced  his  money,  and 
the  licence  was  granted  as  a  matter  ci 
course;  and  if  the  same  practice  were 
adopted  with  respect  to  persons  who  sold 
beer  and  spirits,  it  would  be  attended  with 
great  convenience.    If  any  abuses  were 
discovered,    the    law    in  existence  was 
sufficiently  powerful  to  put  them  down. 
The  petitioner  was  anxious,  and  so  was 
he,  to  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  ap- 
plying to  magistrates  for  licences,  and 
thus  to  put  an  end  to  the  jobbing  system 
which  at  present  prevailed. 

The  petition  was  then  read,  setting 
forth, 

**  That  although  the  provisions  of  the 
present  act  which  regulates  the  licensing 
of  ale-houses  may,  with  some  modifica- 
tions, be  sufficient  in  the  country  divisions, 
where  the  public-houses  are  thinly  scat* 
tered,  where  irregularities  are  less  likely 
to  occur,  and,  above  all,  where  the  weight 
and  influence  of  the  owners  of  public- 
houses  are  of  small  amount  compared  with 
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the  molE  and  indepeodenee  of  the  ooQBtrjr 
gentlemen  who  act  as  magiitratett  a  total 
obaoffe  of  systein  in  the  divisioDS  adjoiiH 
log  London  ia  requiaite  to  prereot  those 
.  abuBes  which  were  proved  in  evidence  in 
the.  years  1816  and  1817»  before  the  com- 
mittee of  your  honourable  Houset  called 
the  Police  committee. 
•  *<  That  in  a  single  division,    in    the 
Tictnity  of  London,  the  number  of  public* 
iMuses    licenced    by  a    few  individuals 
greatly  exceeds  the  total  amount  licenced 
by^all  the  other  magistrates  in  the  county; 
and  that  the  temptations  which,  the  pa« 
tronage  holds  out  for  mercenary  oharao- 
tern  to  endeavour  to  get  into  the  com- 
BBsnoo  of  the  peace  are  enormous,  as 
the  grant  of  a  licence  immediately  raises 
the  saleable  value  of  a  bouse  five  hundred 
pounds  and  upwards.     That  from  eight 
bundred  to  a  tnousand  public-houses  are 
licenced  in  a  single  division  adjoining  Loa* 
don ;  that  sometimes  twenty  public-houses 
are  licenced  in  a  single  street;  that  in 
ether  places  they  are  licenced  iu  clusters, 
and  even  next  door  to  each  other,  with- 
out   the    smallest  regard  to    the   legal 
prndple  of  public  utility,  for  which  ob* 
^Mt  alone  the  power  to  grant  lioenoes  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  magistrates ;  and 
that  this  excess  is  stated  by  independent 
magistrates  and  publicans,  in  thdr  evi- 
diMO  before  the  rolice  committee,  to  he 
one  of  the  gfoatest  causes  of  crime,  as  it 
is  inpossibfe  for  the  publicans  to  live  by 
fiur  means  where  they  are  so  numerous, 
and  equally  impossible  to  have  a  sufficient 
watch  over  their  conduct. 

«•  That  although  the  legislature  has  been 
aaxious  to  exclude  brewers  and  distillers 
from  acting  as  lioencers,  the  independent 
flMgistrates,  in  the  divisions  adjoining 
London,  find  themselves  associated,  at 
licencing  sesgions,  with  brewerSt  back- 
makers,  brick-makers,  timber  merchants, 
and  other  tradesmen,  who  are  identified 
in  interest  with  the  owners  of  old,  and  the 
applicants  for  licences  to  new,  pubh'c- 
houses,  and  that  it  is  impossible  so  to 
multiply  the  exclusions  as  to  destroy  per- 
sonal interest  and  private  connection. 

M  That  althoogn  the  licence  im  a  per- 
ponal  grant  to  the  publican  of  one  year's 
duration,  requiring  only  that  the  House 
should  be  specified  in  order  to  secure  the 
eonvenience  to  a  neighbourhood  where  it 
ip -alleged  to  be  wanted,  a  most  per- 
nioious  patronage  has  been  created,  by 
treating  the  licence  as  an  appendage  to 
the  house  for  the  benefit  of  the  owner, 
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in  censequence  at  whicb^  the 

ablqd  to  extort  an  oppoeasiva  rent  frooe 

the  publican,  or  to  compel  him  to.  taka 

his  beer  of  a  particiilai  iHewer,.  to  th» 

great  mjury  of  those  respedaUe  brewera^ 

whose  superior  liquors  WQiitd,  under  atlier 

circumstances,  conmiand  a  prefaeoce^aiicl 

to  the  ultimate   ruin  of  the  pbblioaae^ 

while  the  public  are  obliged^,  by  this,  nie^ 

nopoly,  to  drink  beer  of  an  infenav  qualtey^ 

and  at  such  a  price  as  will  cover  tee  ex^ 

travagant  rents  and  preniuosa  given  fise 

houses  which  magistrates  tborendov  wkia 

perpetual  privilege.    That|  aeumg  oUiev 

evils,  this  perpetuity  of  pnvilege  aaa  ahe 

effisct  of  preventing  the  victnallava'  tra^ 

from  finding  its  natural  apd  whnlnsnmo 

level ;  for,  as  long  as  the  owner  of  %tm 

privileged  house  can  find  enough  on  the 

premises  to  satisfy  his    exocbitaal  and 

unjust  rent,  extorted  from  another  man'a 

licence,  or  can  hope  to  obtain  a  large  pre^ 

mium  from  a  brewer  by  threatening  to 

sell  to  an  opponent,  it  will  be  his  poliej  to 

draw  in  successive  victims,  and  to  kaep 

his  house  in  a  trade  which  must  inevitably 

bring  his  tenant  to  a  gaol.    That  it  ia  iia 

evidence  that  some  of  these  houses  vriU 

change  their  tenants  three  or  four  timea  in 

a  year. 

^*  That  it  is  in  evidence  before  tlMi 
Police  committee,  that  the  wont-ooon 
ducted  houses  are  often  the  most  valuahia 
on  account  of  the  increased  ceosumptiani 
and  that  when  an  unprincipled  owner  haa 
put  in  an  unprincipled  tenant  to  podt  a 
profligate    trade,    licensing    magistratae 
have  protected  the  interests  of  theowneiv 
and  perpetuated  the  licence  by  allowing 
the  tenant  to  transfer  as  soon  as  a  eem« 
plaint  has  been  made  or  threatened.   Thai 
It  is  in  evidence  before  the  I\iiice  conto 
mittee,  that  when  parish  offieers  and  sa^ 
speotable  inhabitaata  hane  attended   to 
establish  their  complaints  en  the  day  fixed 
by  the  magistrates  themsehrea  fior    the 
hearing,    they    have    been    iramediateljr 
siienoMl,  and  told  by  the  magistsatea  that 
a  new  nan  had  been  since  put  in  uadei  a 
transfer,  and  that  the  eomphunta  whfaih 
applied  to  the  former  tenant  could  ael  be 
heard  against  the  new  one.    That  in  i»* 
ference  to  this  practice,  the  Police  eaaav 
mittee,  in  their  report  to  voar  hoaenrable 
House,  have  observed,  dnat  **  the  num| 
disorderly    and    licentious    condoet    af 
houses  belonging  to  particular  owners  deaa 
not  insure  the  lorn  of  licence ;  but  that  if 
at  last,  from  the  notorioua  infiimjr  of  tha 
parties  complained  against,  the , =— 
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are  compelled  to  iiiterfere»  the  leM  possi- 
ble punishment  is  inflicted,  the  tenant  is 
thified,  a  real  or  fraudulent  transfer  is 
made,  and  a  new  landlord  takes  possession, 
to  follow  the  old  practices  with  aggra- 
vated misconduct. 

•  **  That  Mr.  Bowles,  in  his  evidence 
before  the  Police  committee,  as  a  licens- 
ing magistrate  of  the  Brixton  East  half- 
hundred,  states  that  a  house  was  licensed 
in  an  improper  situation,  at  Camberwell, 
as  he  believes,  through  the  influence  of  a 
brewer,  who  held  the  lease,  and  that,  aAer 
repeated  misconduct,  the  publican  was 
allowed  to  save  the  licence  from  for- 
feiture, and  himself  from  punishment,  by 
a  transfer— a  majority  of  the  magistrates 
stating  that  under  counsel's  advice,  which 
they  had  taken,  they  had  no  discretion  or 
power  to  refuse  a  transfer  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. 

<•  That,  at  the  licensing  session,  in  the 
same  division,  in  1824,  your  petitioner 
had  occasion,  with  others,  to  oppose  an 
attempt,  supported  by  the  votes  of  seven 
magistrates,   to  allow  a  publican,  in   a 
neighbourhood  greatly  overstocked  with 
public-houses,  to  transfer  his  interest  to 
another,  afler  a  complaint  which  was  fatal 
to   his  own  renewal  had  been  fully  es- 
tablished, and  the  same  advice  was  again 
adverted  to ;  but  when  such  advice — viz. 
the  opinion  of  sir  Samuel  Shepherd — was 
produced  and  read  to  the  end,  it  appeared 
that  his  advice  was,  that  the  magistrates 
had  a  discretion,  and  Mr.  Bowles  had 
therefore  been  misled.  That  in  the  course 
of  the  same  proceeding,  in  lB24ff  the  pub- 
lican applied  to  transfer,  after  he  had 
notice  that  the  complaint  had  been  en- 
tered, and  it  was  on  two  several  days  pro- 
posed to  take  the  application  respecting 
the  transfer  into  consideration,  without 
waiting|to  hearjthe  complainant's  evidence, 
on  the  ground  that,   in  the  case  of  a 
transfer,  the  magistrates  had  nothing  to 
do  with   the  misconduct  of    the    party 
transferring.    That  on  one  of  those  days, 
a  bye-law  of  the  division  was  produced, 
which  enabled  an  owner  to  put  forward  a 
new  man  at  the  aame  session,  whenever 
the  licence  should  be  forfeited  by  mis- 
conduct. 

**  That  it  is  in  evidence  before  the  said 
committee,  that  active  and  respectable 
parish  officers  have  ceased  to  complain,  of 
disorderly  houses,  finding  it  to  be  useless; 
and  that  respectable  magistrates  have 
withdrawn,  in  despair,  from  licensing  ses- 
sions.   That  the  prooeedinff  by  cnninal 
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information  is  of  very  rare  applieatiott» 
from  the  difficulty  of  proving  the  corropr 
motive.'  That  it  appears  from  the  evi- 
dence before  the  Police  committee,  and 
it  is  known  to  your  petitioner  from  other 
sources,  that  contests  for  opposite  pnn* 
ciples  have  occasionally  taken  place ;  bot 
that  the  disinterested  magistrates,  who,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London,  are  much 
occupied  with  their  own  professional  or 
commercial  pursuits,  cannot  spare  the 
time  necessary  to  enable  them  to  coun- 
teract the  artifices  and  concealments  of 
interested  parties  on  the  several  transfer 
days,  and  at  licensing  sessions  in  divisions, 
where  from  eight  hundred  to  a  thousand 
houses  are  licensed. 

**  That  the  existing  act  has  left  all  those 
abuses  which  were  proved  before  the  Po- 
lice committee  completely  untouched  and 
open  to  repetition,  and  that  your  peti- 
tioner is  fully  convinced  that  it  is  imprac- 
ticable, by  any  legislative  provisions,  to 
guard  against  the  most  serious  injury  to 
the  public  interest  and  the  public  morals 
under  the  present  system,  in  the  divisions 
adjoining  London.    That  he  humbly  sub- 
mits to  your  honourable  House,  that  the 
separation  of  the  patronage  in  those  di- 
visions from  the  magisterial  authority,  by 
which  the  patronized  are  now  expectea 
to  be  controlled,  can  alone  preserve  the 
unpaid  magistracy  from  the  hazard  of  that 
degradation  and  disgrace  which  must  al- 
ways attach  to  practices  such  as  were 
proved    before    the    Police    committee. 
That  if  it  could  be  supposed  that  ma- 
gistrates  derive   any  additional  respect 
from  the   exercise  of  extensive  discre 
tional  powers,  the  suburban  magistrates, 
by  availing  themselves    of  their    right, 
as   country,  magistrates,   tb  attend    the 
licensing  sessions  of  the  nearest  country 
divisions  (to  which,  since  the  institutioa 
of    police-officers,    they  more   properly 
belong),  may  still  participate  in  a  discre- 
tional power,  more  abundant  than  that 
which  is  enjoyed  in  the   more  remote 
divisions  by  country  gentlemen,   where 
the  public-houses  are  but  few. 

**That  your  petitioner  further  most 
humbly  submits,  that  if  the  Ntrade  were 
thrown  open  in  the  divisions  adjoining 
London,  under  stroqg  penalties  for  mis- 
conduct, and  good  securities,  the  public 
houses  would  be  less  numerous  and  more 
respectable— -the  public  would  obtain  their 
beer  at  a  lower  price  and  of  a  better 
qualitv;  while  .the  respectable  brewers 
would  no  longer  be  subject  to  the  hatd- 
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.ship  of  being  compdkd  to  purchase  pri- 
vileged houses  at  lar^  premiumSi  to 
preserve  a  trade  which,  under  a  better 
sjifstem,  the  superiority  of  their  beers 
irould  command,  and  to  the  mortification 
of  seeing  their  property,  thus  compul- 
sively purchased,  placed  at  the  mercy  of 
tradesmen  acting  as  licensing  magistrates, 
whom,  if  they  do  not  employ,  they  may 
offend— of  tradesmen  who  are  also  the 
fathers  of  brewers,  their  rivals,  and  of 
tradesmen  who  supply  the  speculating 
builders  of  new  houses  with  materials,  and 
the  psyment  of  whose  bills  may  depend 
on  the  speculator  being  able  to  obtain  a 
license  for  an  opposition  house  to  that 
which  the  system  has  already  obliged  the 
brewer  to  purchase,  at  a  large  premium. 
Your  petitioner^  therefore,  most  humbly 
implores  your  honourable  House  to  take 
such  measures  in  respect  of  the  premises 
as  to  your  wisdom  shall  seem  meet/' 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Reprbsentatiokt  of  Edinburgh.] 
Mr.  Aberoromby  rose,  in  pursuance  of 
notice,  to  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill 
^  to  amend  and  alter  the  Representation 
of  the  city  of  Edinburgh."  He  observed, 
that  before  he  engaged  in  this  cause,  he 
iiad  given  the  subject  his  most  anxious 
attention,  and  had  satisfied  himself  of  the 
jreality  and  magnitude  of  the  evils,  and  of 
the  facility  with  which  a  remedy  might  be 
applied  to  them.  When  he  formerly  pre- 
sented a  petition  from  Edinburgh  in 
favour  of  an  alteration  in  the  representa- 
tion, be  had  entered  into  a  detail  of  all 
that  related  to  the  composition  of  that 
small  body  calledthe  town  council.  The 
population  of  Edinburgh  was  above 
100,000,  and  the  electors  of  a  represen- 
tative for  this  population  were  only 
thirty-three,  nineteen  of  whom  were 
actually  chosen  by  their  predecessors, 
and  would  in  their  turn  appoint  their  suc- 
cessors. The  object  in  view  had  been 
met  by  general  arguments  and  fears  as  to 
remote  consequences,  to  reply  to  which 
he  would  now  address  himself,  llie 
main  argument  relied  upon  was  this:— 
that  under  the  pretence  of  seeking  a  fair 
and  free  representation  for  Edinburgh, 
the  real  purpose  was,  to  obtain  a  substan- 
tial parliamentary  reform ;  and  that  if  the 
change  were  made  with  regard  to  Edin- 
burgh, it  ought  also  to  be  extended  to 
Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  and  other  places. 
He  fairly  admitted  that  his  view  was, 
tliat  Tcfbm  ia  Scotland  ought  not  to  be 
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Jimited  to  the  capital  of  %m\mk  enkr^ 
and  he  was  well  wrare  that  be  sheiiM  br 
opposed  by  all  the  tugU-mettled  aati-ier 
formers,   who  took  fire  at  the  amaUeat 
innovation.    To  reason  with  such  persooe 
would  be  hopeless :  but  he  would  appcttl^ 
with   more  expectation   of  suooessy    to 
another  class,  who  had  been  soared  firoai 
conceding  this  moderate  relief,  by  ibe 
daring  assertion,  that   the  alighteat  m^ 
proach  to  reform  was  tantamount  to  rep 
volution.    He  would  tell  this  class  with 
all    sincerity^    that  he    respected    their 
prudent  caution,  and  believed  them  .well 
lotentioned,    and   accessible   to  reaaon. 
He  tendered  to  the  House  a  pfopoeition 
for  legislating  only  in  the  single  case  ef 
Edinburgh,  because  it  war  disliogoished 
from  all  others  in  this  respect;  naq^eljr, 
that  the  town  council  of  that  city  had  th^ 
power  of  choosing  a  member  of  parUsk 
roent,  without  being  troubled  with  the 
assistance  of  any  contributary  borongba. 
Such  was  not  the  case  with  other  cities 
or  towns  of  Scotland.     If  the  efiect  of 
opening  the  representation  of  Scotland 
should  be  to  prove  that  the  election  of  a 
capable,  independent,  and  honest  member 
gave  content  to  the  people  and  softened 
asperities,  under  the  hope  that  pariiamoit 
would  hereafter,  in  its  wisdom,  extend 
the  principle  to  other  places,  then    he 
should  have  the  opportuniiy  of  ssyiog 
that  the  experiment  had  answesed,  smd 
that  experience  was  in  his  favour,  for 
accomplishing  a  graduid  and  progressive 
improvement   in  Scotch   representatieii. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  should  turn  out 
that  the  supposed  amelioration  led  Mo 
riots  and  tumult,  that  it  oseated  unren* 
sonable  desires  and  unjustifiable  demanda, 
those  who    now    resisted  ail   alteratteo 
would  then  also  be  armed  with  experience 
in  their  favour.    One  strong  recoaiine»- 
dation  of  the  plan  of  refora  which  he 
should  suggest  was,  that  it  would  be  slow 
and  gradual.     The   numerous  body   of 
persons  whom  he  should   designate    ea 
reformers  in  Scotland,  took  a  sound  v 
of  the  subject :  they  had  the  good 
not  to  complain  tliat  Edinburgh  was  ee- 
lected  in  the  first  instance,  because  ibew 
were  aware,  that  if  the  House  cefoaad  it 
to  the  capital,  it  would  be  vain  for  other 
parts  of  the  country  to  entertain  a  hope 
of  redress.     They  felt,  abo,  that  tl|e 
course  now  taken  was  safe  and  prodentt 
since  it  afforded  parliament  an  oppoe» 
tunity  to  pause,  or  even  to  recall  eo  eee 
it  had  impmdaatij  saoctioned*   Anothar 
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irgim^nt  reijmred  liotice.  It  was  not 
imputed  to  hini  that  he  was  a  republican, 
l^t  that  he  had  lent  hknieir  unwarily  to 
others  who  maintained  those  principles* 
He  most  distinctly  and  unaquivocally 
repelled  the  charge ;  and  appealed  to  the 
oentents  of  the  petition,  consisting  merely 
of  8  DsrratiTe  of  facts  and  grievances* 
Hie  object,  and  that  of  those  who  con« 
corred  with  hinr,  was  not  rerolutionary, 
but  perfectly  constitutional;  to  assert  the 
contrary  was  most  unjust  and  injurious, 
and  a  vain  attempt  to  create  a  prejudice 
agamst  the  proposition.  Thus,  some 
argued  that  the  present  system  wrought 
well,  and  that  under  it  the  city  of 
Edinburgh  had  advanced  ro  prosperity 
and  improvement.  He  admitted  that  the 
tity  of  Edinburgh  had  advanced  in  pro* 
aperity,  but  certainly  not  by  means  of 
the  town  council.  On  the  contrary,  he 
contended,  that  its  prosperity  had  ad- 
vanced in  spite  of  the  town  council*  He 
could  speak  to  this  from  his  own  experi- 
ence ;  for,  to  his  own  knowledge,  in 
almost  all  the  measures  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  city— and  there  had  been 
many  within  his  experience  before  the 
Honse-^the  town  council  was  found 
arrayed  on  one  side,  and  the  great  body 
of  the  people  on  the  other.  On  these 
occasions  the  town  council  had  failed,  and 
the  people  bad  succeeded.  And  why? 
Because  parliament  saw  the  nature  and 
bearings  of  the  case,  and  did  justice 
between  the  parties;  and  because  a 
certain  noble  lord,  who,  in  these  matters, 
was  actuated  by  sound  and  liberal  views, 
was  thrown  in  the  right  and  popular  scale. 
By  this  means,  the  measures  for  the  pros- 
perity of  the  town  had  been  carried  in 
opposftion  to  the  town  council.— But  it 
night  be  said,  that  he  had  not  stated  any 
particular  instances  of  abuse.  He  pro- 
tested against  the  principle  of  his  being 
oUiaed  to  do  sik  It  was  enough  for  him 
to  shew,  that  the  measure  was  calculated 
to  do  much  good,  and  that  it  was  perfectly 
safe.  This  wsb  the  case  of  a  trust  for  the 
benefit .  of  the  public,  and  not  a  private 
property  btlongmg  to  individuals,  to  be 
disposed  of  for  their  interests  alone ;  and 
if  parliament  should  be  of  opinion,  that 
tbe  trust  could  no  longer  remain  usefnlly 
in  tbeir  bands,  they  ought  to  be  deprived 
of  it.  But  if  he  were  desirous  to  shew 
instances  of  abuses  of  trust  on  the  part  of 
the  town  council,  he  could  easily  do  so. 
Hw  could  shew  a  list  of  honours  and 
tmttaf  bald  Igr  Om  piOTOM  M  their 


reklioos,  which  would  appai  those  whd 
called  for  instances  of  diuse,  and  efiee« 
fuaHy  prevent  their  doing  so  again.  He 
eoold  shew,  b^  a  report  before  that  House, 
how  the  Magistrates  had  alienated  lands 
belonging  to  the  town  for  their  own 
private  political  purposes,  in  a  manned 
which  no  court  of  justice  would  have 
sanctioned,  if  the  decision  of  such  ques* 
tions  could  be  referred  to  courts  of  justice* 
He  could  shew  instances  in  which,  in  the 
event  of  canvassing  for  the  office  of  Pro^ 
vest,  no  vx)te  was  solicited,  on  the  ground 
that  one  man  was  more- fit  for  the  trust 
than  another.  The  argument  always  was, 
**  vote  for  this  man,  for  you  may  depend 
upon  it  that  you  have  as  fair  a  cHance  for 
the  good  things  of  this  government  undet 
him,  as  under  any  other."  But  he  had 
BO  object  in  makmg  war  against  yidtvf^ 
duals,  for  his  design  was  not  to  accuse 
individuals,  but  to  destroy  the  system,  and 
he  hoped  that  parliament  would  concede 
the  means  of  doing  so*  In  the  preamble 
of  the  act  of  1469,  by  which  this  system 
was  established,  it  was  stated  as  the  rea«i 
son  for  the  enactment,  that  broils  and* 
turmoils  had  arisen  in  the  elections  of 
magistrates  for  the  burghs,  because  these 
elections  were  made  by  the  common  peo* 
pie  of  the  burgh.  Now,  while  the  act 
provided  what  was  considered  as  a  suffi- 
cient remedy  for  thb,  its  real  intention 
was  to  favour  the  good  of  the  people,  and 
secure  the  fidelity  of  their  trustees  by  ren- 
dering the  elections  annual  instead  of  for 
life,  as  hsd  before  been  the  course.  He 
did  not  mean  to  entangle  himself  with  that 
point  generally;  but  merely  wished  to 
show  that  the  real  good  of  the  community 
had  been  the  object  in  view,  both  at  and 
before  the  pa^sinff  of  the  act  of  1469* 
But  it  was  found  that  this  system  did  not 
work  well ;  and,  from  the  passing  of  the 
act  of  1469  till  the  Revolution,  many 
laws  had  been  passed  to  correct  the  gross 
abuse  which  this  system  had  generated* 
A  commission  had  been  appointed  a  con* 
stderable  time  before  the  itevolution,  and 
another  at  the  period  of  the  Revolution, 
to  investigate  the  state  of  the  burghs; 
both  the  commissions  proceeding  upon 
similar  narratives  of  the  prevalence  of 
gross  and  flagrant  abuses ;  and  the  con- 
vention parliament  had  passed  an  act  or 
resolution,  stating,  that  the  only  effectual 
remedy  consisted  in  re-establishing  the 
system  of  election*  But,  firom  the  time 
of  the  Revolution  till  no  very  distant 
periodi  Soortand  hedbeeti  twioe  coevuljNd 
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by  rebellions,  and  those  were  not  times 
when  any  complaints  of  the  grievances 
sustained  from  the  Burgh  system  could 
be  expected  to  be  attended  to.    But  when 
the  storms  were  passed,  from  1784>  down 
to  the  present  time,  the  evils  of  the  system 
had   been    loudly  and    constantly  com- 
plained of.    The  effects  of  that  system 
were  these — 1st,  it  excluded  the  people 
from    any  control    over  the  conduct  of 
those  who  managed  their   affairs;    and, 
2ndly,  it  produced  a  venal  and  corrupt 
magistracy,  who  attended  not  to  the  in- 
terests oF  those  for  whom  they  acted,  bu^ 
to  their  own — a  very  natural  consequence 
of  the  possession  of  uncontrolled  power; 
and,  therefore,  this  power  they  ought  no 
longer  to  possess.      That  was  what  he 
contended  for,    He  had  by  no  means  over- 
stated his  case,  nor  was  he  unsupported  in 
his  views  by  many  eminent  authorities  who 
were  fully  acquainted  with  the  subject. 
He  could  produce  the  authority  of  an 
eminent  author,  a  great  philosopher,  and 
•  learned  judge,  who  had  stated  *<  that  the 
greatest  evils  resulted  from  this  system, 
especially  by  the  corruption  and  bribery 
which  it  generated  at  the   elections   of 
members  to  serve  in  parliament,  which  had 
a  tendency  to  fill  the  House  of  Commons 
with  profligate  and  unprincipled   men." 
Such  was  the  opinion  of  the  great  and 
justly  celebrated  lord  Kaimes.    The  only 
other  argument  on  the  other  side  was, 
that  any   alteration   in  the  system   was 
contrary  to  the  articles   of  Union;  but 
those  articles  had  not  been  considered  as 
opposed  to  any  alteration  which  might 
appear   to   be  clearly  advantageous.     It 
was  well  known  that,  \n  174>7f  the  heritable 
jurisdictions  had  been  abolished,  although 
they  had  been  reserved  by  the  articles  of 
Union.    Yet   these  were  much  more  in 
the  nature  of  private  property  than  the 
property  of  burghs.    They  might  be  sold, 
they  might  be   mortgaged,  like  private 
property;  and  yet,  although  the  object  of 
the  articles  of  Union  was  more  strictly  to 
prevent  change  in  matters  of  private,  than 
m  matters  of  public  polity,  the  heritable 
jurisdictions  were  abolished.    Then  the 
court  of  session  had  been  remodelled ;  nay, 
a  new  method  of  trial  had  been  introduced, 
which  had  been  long  established  in  this 
country,  but  was  unknown  before  in  Scot- 
land.    And  these  were  alterations  in  the 
legal    constitutions  of    Scotland,  which 
appeared    to   be   most   strictly   guarded 
against  by  the  articles  of  Union.  Perhaps, 
Buuiy  worthy  men  might  be  afiraid  to  atand 
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against  a  riotous  mob  of  electoral  but  no; 
man  of  courage  and  virtue  need  be  afraid 
to  stand  before  the  householders  of  Edin-' 
burgh.     Many  of  them  were  connected 
with  the  courts  of  justice ;  and  of  aiJ  their 
class,  they  were,  upon  the  whole,  the  moat 
independent;  except,  perhaps, men  in  «• 
similar  situation  in  London.     Why  should 
parliament  be  afraid  to   give  them  the 
right  of  election  i  Did  not  the  example  of 
England  testify  and  prove,    that  where 
people  of  rank,  wealth,  talent,  and  virtue, 
offered  themselves  as  candidates  in  popu- 
lar elections,  the  people  were  generally 
disposed  to  prefer  them  to  others  ?     And 
why  ?  Because  their  station  enabled  tbeai 
to  turn  their  trust  with  the  greatest  effect 
to  the  public  good     Why,  then,  should 
not  this  system  be  adopted  in  Scotland  ? 
If  public  trusts  were  more  abused  in  Scot^^ 
land  than  in  England,  it  could  only  ba 
owing  to  the  want  of  sufficient  power  in 
the  people  to  control   those   who  were 
supposed    to  act    for  them.     Then    he 
intreated  the  House  further  to  consider, 
that  a  person  might  very  consistently  be 
favourable  to  reform   in    Scotland,  who 
might  be  opposed  to  it  in  England ;  since, 
in  Scotland,  there  was  not  one  popular 
election,  from  which  the  real  sense  of  the 
country  could  be  collected.    In  England 
there  were  many  popular  elections.   Thero 
was  not  one  instance  of  such  an  election 
in  Scotland.     Every  Scottish  member,  if 
he  was  fairly  to  state  his  sentiments,  could 
not  but  confess  that  he  sat  there  as  the 
representative,  not  of  the  interests  of  the 
people  of  Scotland,  but  of  the  interests  of 
some  private  individuals,  which  might  bo 
decidedly  opposed  to  the  general  interesta 
of  the  public.     Suppose  a  case,  that  on 
any  occasion  the  member  for  Edinburgh 
(Mr.  W.  Dundas)  and  the  town  council 
were  on  one  side,  and  the  people  of  Edin. 
burgh  on  the  other,  was  there  any  doubt 
that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  would  prefer 
his  own  interest  and  that  of  the  council  to 
the  interests  of  the  people  ?    The  whole 
people  of  Scotland  might  be  on  the  one 
side,  and  their  trustees  on  the  other.  And, 
was  it  not  extremely  mortifying  to  the 
people  of  Scotland,  that  they  should  aoe 
the  people  of  England  and  the  people  of 
Ireland  in  possession  of  these  rights  of 
popular  election,  and  that  they  alone,  oft 
all  his  majesty's  subjects,  should  be. exs- 
cinded   from   that    privilege?     A   more 
unreasonable,  a  more  unjustifiable  system  * 
could  not  be  conceived.    It  was  amero. 
jobbing  qr«tem>  which  exdiMM  aU  idan 
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•f  m  proper  attention  to  the  interests  of 
the  public  Could  the  people  of  Scotland 
be  satisfied  with  such  a  state  of  things  ? 
Was  it  worth  the  while  of  parliament  and 
the  government  to  carry  the  people  of 
Scotland  along  with  them  ?  If  it  was,  he 
could  assure  them  that  nothing  could  be 
more  satisfactory  to  the  people  of  Scot- 
land generally >  than  to  concede  thus  far 
at  least  to  their  wishes.  It  was  a  specific 
project,  not  involving  the  question  of 
reform  in  general.  The  question  was, 
whether  such  a  body  as  the  respectable 
householders  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh 
should  have  any  thing  like  a  share  in  the 
election  of  those  who  were  to  be  intrusted 
with  the  management  of  their  interests. 
He  would  conclude  by  moving,  <*  That 
leave  be  given  to  amend  and  alter  the 
Representation  of  the  City  of  Edinburgh." 
Mr.  William  Dundas  rose  to  oppose  the 
proposition,  the  object  of  which  was,  he 
said,  nothing  less  than  to  destroy  the 
existing  vested  rights  of  the  magistrates 
of  Edinburgh.  He  was  not  surprised  that 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  should 
have  been  chosen  as  the  champion  of 
such  a  proposition,  since  he  had  before  so 
ably  advocated  the  plan  ;  and  also  because 
he  was  himself  so  splendid  an  instance  of 
the  power  of  popular  and  independent 
election.  In  what  shape  did  this  proposi- 
tion come  before  the  House;  and  with 
what  views  i  The  design  which  it  openly 
manifested  was,  to  beat  down  the  charters, 
and  extinguish  the  existing  rights  which 
had  lasted  for  ages.  The  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  had  contended,  that  the  pros- 
perity of  Edinburgh  had  not  arisen  from 
the  good  conduct  of  the  magistrates ;  but 
that  that  city  had  flourished  in  spite  of 
their  conduct.  There  he  was  at  issue 
with  him;  and  would  contend  that  the 
prosperity  of  Edinburgh — he  did  not  mean 
to  confine  himself  merely  to  streets  and 
squares,  but  the  prosperity  of  Edinburgh 
as  it  consisted  in  the  wealth  and  comfort 
and  flourishing  condition  of  the  people — 
did  arise  from  the  good  conduct  of  the 
magistrates  and  town  council.  Was  there 
any  chtree  against  the  magistrates  ?  Not 
a  word.  No  serious  charges  of  corruption 
could  be  proved.  A  noble  lord  had,  on  a 
former  occasion,  moved  for  a  committee 
to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  burghs,  and 
when  called  upon  to  name  his  committee, 
the  noble  lord  named  almost  all  of  them 
from  his  own  side.  A  ship  load  of  books 
and  papers  had  been  sent  for ;  and  what 
therauili?    Was  an  J  Gonuptioo  diso 


covered t  Was  any  censure  proposed}' 
Not  a  word  of  censure  or  imputation  ott 
the  conduct  of  the  magisiitrates  of  Edin-* 
burgh  !  Would  they,  then;  degrade  those 
magistrates  now  by  entertaining  a  proposi- 
tion like  this  ?  What  could  others  expect, 
if  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh  were 
treated  as  if  they  had  been  guilty  of  some* 
crime?  Parliament  had  certainly  dis« 
francbised  some  boroughs,  upon  proof  of 
gross  misconduct  at  elections ;  but  here 
no  such  thing  was  alleged.  Were  the 
magistrates  of  Edinburgh,  then,  to  be  the 
first  victims  selected  for  punishment 
without  any  crime  alleged  sgainst  them  t 
The  hon.  and  learned  mover  had  observed»- 
that  the  articles  of  Union  were  not 
designed  so  strictly  to  prevent  interfer- 
ence with  the  rights  of  burghs,  as  with 
the  rights  of  those  who  had  held  the 
heritable  jurisdictions.  Such  was  not  the 
opinion  of  lord  Hardwicke,  who  had  main- 
tained, that  the  heritable  jurisdictions 
were  not  guarded  by  the  articles  of  Union 
with  any  thing  like  the  same  soljcitude  as 
the  rights  oi  burghs.  He  fully  agreed 
with  lord  Hardwicke;  and  after  these 
articles  of  Union,  so  solemnly  ratified, 
was  Ensland  now  to  violate  them  ?  y^as 
the  ricner  country  to  turn  upon  the 
poorer  ?  The  stronger  upon  the  weaker  ? 
He  could  not  believe  that  England  would 
be  guilty  of  such  injustice. 

Mr.  J,  P.  Grant  said,  that  the  state  of 
the  case  was  this :  that  thirty-three  per-* 
sons,  out  of  a  population  of  more  than 
100,000,  returned  the  member  to  serve  in 
parliament  for  the  whole  of  that  popula- 
tion. The  right  hon.  member  who  spolce 
last  contended,  that  it  would  be  a  great 
injustice  to  deprive  these  thirty-three  per- 
sons of  their  vested  right  so  to  return  the 
member  of  parliament  for  the  city  of  Edin- 
burgh. But  the  right  hon.  member  seemed 
to  have  forgotten,  that  this  was  not  a 
right  for  their  own  private  benefit  and 
advantage,  but  a  trust  confided  to  them 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  In  other 
words,  if  they  held  a  private  right,  it  re- 
solved itself  mto  a  public  trust.  It  was 
not  contrary  to  the  articles  of  Union  to 
inquire  into,  and  modify  the  exercise  of 
such  a  right*  The  very  speech  of  lord 
Hardwicke  to  which  the  hon.  gentlemaa 
had  referred,  showed  the  contrary* 
*<  The  general  provision  of  that  treaty  is, 
that  the  laws  of  Scotland  shall  continue 
in  full  force,  as  before  the  treaty,  but 
alterable  by  the  parliament  of  Great  Bri- 
tain; 10th  this  diffiy^"^  betweoL  the 
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liWt  whroh  coDcern  public  policy  and 
thoM  which  concern  pri?ate  right,  that 
tJtmftntaer  may  be  made  the  same  through- 
out the  whole  united  kingdom ;  but  that 
iK»  alteration  be  made  in'  the  latter,  est* 
cept  for  tb^  evident  utility  of  the  subjects 
whliin  Scotland.***  Why,  then»  this  pro- 
posilion  did  refer  to  a  matter  of  public 
policy,  and  the  argument  against  it, 
founded  on  the  articles  of  Union,  was  to- 
tally irreleTant.  If  this  had  been  a  pro- 
ject for  radical  reform^-although  he  did 
not  exactly  know  what  meaning  the  hon. 
geodeman  opposite  might  attach  to  the 
#ord  radical— -but  if  this  had  been  a  pro- 
poshioQ  for  a  sweeping  and  widC'Spread- 
lag  reform,  without  a  due  regard  to  cau- 
tion and  prudence,  he  would  not  give 
Mi-  support  to  the  proposition.  But  the 
object  tiere  was  to  remedy  certain  de- 
fiicCs  in  a  certain  particular  place,  where 
the  remedy  was  loudly  called  tor,  and  might 
be  easily  supplied.  All  were  agreed,  that 
where  a  special  case  of  corruption  and  abuse 
was  made  out,  then  a  borough  might  be 
dren  disfranchised.  If  any  particular  case 
of  corruption  or  venality  occurred,  the 
House  proceeded  to  reform  it,  not  as  a 
nMtter  of  punishment,  but  as  a  matter  of 
law,  attd  of  ^*  general  utility  to  the  realm." 
If  punishment,  and  not  law,  were  their 
object,  it  would  be  unjust  to  the  last  de- 
gree to  visit  the  innocent  and  the  guilty 
alike.  Yet  this  was  the  practice.  When- 
ever it  was  proved  that  corruption  pre- 
vailed in  any  particular  place,  the  right 
of  the  electors  was  so  far  diminished,  that 
they  were  only  \ett  to  the  exercise  of  it 
in  company  with  many  others  who  were 
Admitted  to  the  same  righL  In  a  recent 
ifiatancef  the  right  had  been  taken  away 
firom  the  corporation  altogether,  and  trans- 
fcrrad  to  a  distant  quarter  of  the  coun- 
try. Take  the  representation  of  England 
generally,  and  it  was  a  popular  representa- 
tSott ;  but  in  Scotland  there  was  no  such 
timig  as  a  popular  election.^  Why,  then, 
abould  they  not  seize  the  Grst  opportunity 
wkidi  presented  itself  of  givinig  at  least 
one  instance  of  an  elecUoa  iir  Scotland 
where  the  people  might  have  die  power 
to  make  a  choice  fand  he  did  not  think 
Aat  any  place  coiud  be  selected  for  the 
experiment  better  than  the  city  of  Edin- 
burgh), and  thus  have  the  means  of  knowing 
practically  what  was  the  opinion  in  Scot- 
nnd  on  the  subject  i  But  it  was  said,  that 
popular  elections  were  attended  with  dan- 
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ger.  If  io,  thto  Eagland,  at  Urn  pmes^ 
nHoment,  was  in  almost  dangerooi  -sitiMM 
tion,  for  her  represeatation  was  of  that 
character.  Still  he  could  hardly  think 
that  they  who  maintained  the  former  part 
of  the  argument  could  find  proofs  of  th^ 
latter,  and  the  impossibility  of  such  prooE 
showei)  the  absurdity  of  the  first  position* 
In  England  there  was  representation  o€ 
var jous  kinds :  from  the  interest  of  fSbm 
aristocracy  down  to  that  of  the  loweat* 
class  of  the  people^  all  were  represented  9 
but  in  Scotland  no  one  was  represented. 
The  first  thing  that  struck  »  person  in  that* 
country  was,  that  there  was  no  represent 
tationr;  and  the  next,  that  the  thing  called 
representation  was  all  of  6ne  kind.  Iiv 
the  counties  a  man  had  a;  right  of  votings 
without  anr  acre  of  land ;  merely  by  the' 
possession  of  pieces  of  parchment,  la 
the  burghs,  the  system  of  popular  election 
was  not  known.  The  little  corporations 
elected  whom  they  pleased,  but  the  peo«r 
pie  had  no  share  in  it.  There  was  not* 
even  one  member  elected  by  the  voice  of 
the  people  throughout  the  whole  country*. 
Now,  he  thought  it  would  be  impossibles 
even  to  govern  Scotland  otherwise  than  as- 
a  province  or  colony,  until  she  obtained- 
something  like  a  fair  representation  in  the' 
legislative  assembly  of  the  empire.  Thv 
general  welfare  of  the  united  kfogdom 
required  that  the  feelings  of  the  Scotcia* 
people  should  be  consulted,  and  their  tn^ 
tcrests  promoted,  by  the  adoption  of  thS' 
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principle  on  which  the  present  motion 
founded. 

Sir  George  Clarke  rose  to  protest  againai 
the  doctrine  which   be  had   l)eard  Und 
down,  that  the  question  before  the  Houao 
did  not  involve  that  of  general  reform;* 
seeing  that  when  once  tlie  safeguarded 
which  protected  the  ancient  rights  aiid» 
privileges  of  boroughs,  were  broken  down, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  say  where  the 
work  of  innovation  was  to  stop.    Aar  » 
principle,   he  begged  to   deny  that  thm- 
House  ought  to  interfere  with  the  right*, 
aad  privileffea  of  any  corporation,  excepi* 
in  cases  where  those  rights  hid   beean 
abused  by  the  great  bodv  of  those  b]f 
whom  they  were  held.    In  England  no 
interference  with  the  rights  of  borioiigha 
waa  ever  attempted  by  paiiionent,  ex- 
cept in  such  cases ;  and  it  requintd  that- 
the  clearest  proofs  should  be  given  of 
venality,  before  it  removed  the  right  of 
election.    This  was  the  principle  a&pced 
in  the  recent  transfer  of  the  right  of  esect« 
ing  two  manben  fmm  Onmjpgmd  to  tkm 
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eounljr  «f  Yoric  He  therefoM  «slM 
upon  the  House  not  to  set  an  example* 
lor  the  first  time,  of  interiering  with  t^pe 
ancient  privileges  of  a  city,  against  the 
alectors  of  which  no  deh'nqaency  had  been 
proved,  or  even  charged.  Why,  he  asked, 
should  Edinburgh  te  the  first  to  be  thus 
interfered  with  \  It  had  its  peculiar  mode 
of  election.  So  had  the  cities  and  boroughs 
of  England  each  their  peculiar  modes  of 
election.  In  some  the  right  of  voting 
was  extended  to  all  householders;  in 
others,  to  freeholders  and  freemen  onJy. 
He  would  admit  that  in  Edinburgh  the 
aumber  of  electors  was  small»  but  in  some 
cities  in  England  the  electors  were  not 
more  numerous.  Why,  then,  begin  with 
Edinburgh  ?  Why,  if  an  experiment  was 
-to  be  tried,  not  begin  with  some  city  in 
England ;  and  then,  if  it  succeeded,  let  it 
be  extended  to  other  places  which  might 
require  it ;  but  he  would  protest  against 
making  an  experiment  on  the  privileges 
4>f  a  corporation,  in  which  the  first  step 
must  be  a  violation  of  the  articles  of 
imion.  He,  however,  would  contend, 
that  there  was  no  necessity  of  making  the 
experiment  at  all,  and  that  if  they  once 
passed  the  sacred  barrier,  they  would  find 
it  extremely  difiicult  to  know  where  to 
stop.  It  had  been  asked,  whether  any 
danger  could  be  apprehended  to  the  con- 
stitution from  giving  the  right  of  election 
to  the  great  body  of  the  enlightened  citi- 
sens  of  Edinburgh  ?  He  would  answer, 
no.  But  if  they  departed  from  the  pre- 
sent mode,  he  did  not  see  why  it  might 
not  be  extended  to  all  householders ;  and 
then  he  knew  there  were  many  among  the 
reformers  who  would  extend  it  to  that 
mode  of  election  which  gave  a  vote  to 
every  man  who  had  arrived  at  the  age  of 
tvent;;vooe  years.  He  thought  that, 
looking  to  the  effects  of  the  system  as  it 
was  at  present,  it  would  be  much  more 
safe  not  to  interfere  with  it ;  for  it  would 
be  impossible  to  do  so,  even  in  a  slight 
degree,  without  letting  in  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  gentnil  parliamentary  reform.  If 
he  looked  at  the  state  of  Scotland— at  the 
xapid  advances  she  had  made  in  the  arts 
and  8cieikcp»— at  the  great  improvements 
in  the  moral  condition  of  the  people— he 
saw  no  ground  for  changing  a  system 
under  which  such  a  state  of  things  had 
grown  op.  As  to  the  question  before  the 
House,  ic  was  the  same  on  which  a  meet- 
ing had  been  held  in  Edinburgh,  and  a 
petition  agrreed  to,  about  two  years  ago. 
Tkai  aseefiog  iras  teM  in  a  Jaigt  tkeacra. 


itsras  attended  fa^  many  very  jAle/oratoi^ 
and  the  whole  thin^  had  an  air  ef  novelbf 
about  it,  which  excited  considerable  mtee- 
est  at  the  moment.  Oa  getting  up  the 
petition  this  year,  however,  the  saose  mter^ 
est  was  not  excited ;  and,  so  certain  were 
the  promoters  of  the  petition,  that  the 
same  interest  was  not  felt  on  the  subject, 
that  they  called  no  public  meeting.  He 
was  in  Edinburgh  at  the  time  the  peti- 
tion was  in  the  course  of  signature ;  aodi 
he  could  state,  that  the  •great  majority  of 
the  inhabitants  knew  nothing  about  it* 
The  first  thing  that  was  publiciy  knowA 
of  it,  was  an  advertisement  from  a  gentle- 
man active  in  promoting  it,  in  which  he 
called  pathetically  upon  the  inhabitants  to 
sign  it,  and  mentioned  several  shops 
where  sheets  lay  for  signature.  In  that 
advertisement  the  parties  feelingly  d^ 
plored  the  want  of  tnat  zeal  In  the  cause 
which  it  was  said  had  existed  on  a  former 
occasion.  He  mentioned  these  circura* 
stances,  that  the  House  might  not  be  led 
away  with  a  belief,  that  the  petition  was 
the  result  of  any  general  or  zealous  feel* 
ing  on  the  subject  to  which  it  related. 
The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  by  whooa 
this  question  was  brought  forward,  had 
stated,  that  the  reform  which  he  pro* 
posed,  was  not  intended  to  apply  to  any 
part  of  the  kingdom  but  ScotUmd.  That 
very  limired  range  would  not,  be  was 
sure,  satisfy  many  of  the  learned  gentle* 
man's  firiends.  They  would  have  a  much 
more  extended  kind  of  reform ;  and  if  this 
bill  were  allowed  to  proceed,  there  was 
no  doubt  the  House  would  soon  hear  of 
other  bills  brought  in  to  disfrandiise  Bati^ 
Portsmouth,  Salisbury,  and  other  placet, 
where  the  number  of  voters  was  but  small. 
He  would  not  trouble  the  House  with  any 
further  remarks  on  the  question.  It  ha4 
been  so  ably  discussed  on  a  former  occft* 
sion,  that  all  he  could  now  urge  would  be 
only  a  repetition  of  what  had  before  beea 
much  better  said  by  others.  He  would 
conclude  by  giving  his  decided  oppo* 
sition  to  the  motion. 

Sir  A.  Fergusson  said,  that  he  also  was 
disposed  to  be  very  brief  in  his  remarks 
on  the  question  before  the  House.  In- 
deed, lengthened  observations  were  unn^ 
cessary  on  this  occasion.  The  question 
was  short  and  simple ;  and  in  the  few  words 
which  he  had  to  say  on  It,  he  would  ad- 
dress himself  rather  to  the  English  mem- 
bers, thsn  to  those  who  represented  Scot- 
land. The  simple  question  was,  what  was 
the  natuM  of  the  eeaetitalioD  of  ^itf 
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House  f    Was  it  not  that  they  who  sat 
as  members  should  represent  the  people  ? 
If  any  one  held  a  different  opinion,  let 
him  avow  it.    But  if  the  constitution  of 
the  House  was,  as  he  described  it,  it  must 
follow,  that  those  who  were  returned  by 
Scotland  were  not  fit  to  sit  there  as  mem- 
bers, for  there  was  not  one  man  among  ' 
them  sent  there  by  the  people.     Some  ! 
were  sent  by  small  corporations,  others  I 
by  the  holders  of  pieces  of  parchment,  1 
who  did  not  possess  a  single  acre  of  land ;  j 
but  in  no  case  was  there  an  election  by 
the  people.     Was  this,  he  would  ask,  a 
state  of  things  which  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  continue?     Indeed,  so  much  had  this 
miserable  state  of  non-representation  been 
felt  in  the  Scotch  burghs,  that  on  a  former 
occasion   they  all,  with  one  exception, 
petitioned  that  House  against  it.     Under 
these  circumstances,  he  would  give  his 
cordial  support  to  the  motion. 

Sir  Francis  Burdeit  said,  that  he  rose 
with  some  difficulty  on  this  occasion,  from 
a  feeling  that  his  interposition  in  the  de- 
bate might  be  considered  an  interference 
with  the  more  peculiar  duties  of  the  Scotch 
members.  When  this  subject  was  before 
the  House  on  a  former  occasion,  he  had 
not  taken  any  part  in  the  debate,  not  be- 
cause he  felt  at  all  indifferent  to  the  peti- 
tion of  so  enlightened  and  respectable  a 
portion  of. the  people^  but  from  an  appre- 
hension, that,  as  the  case  of  the  citizens  of 
Edinburgh  was  peculiar,  and  brought  on 
as  a  separate  question,  and  not  connected 
with  the  principle  of  general  parliamentary 
reform,  there  might  be  an  unwillingness 
on  their  part  for  his  advocacy ;  that  they 
might  say  *<  non  tali  auxilio"  to  any  proffer 
of  his  weak  support.  Nor  did  he  think 
that  he  should  have  arisen  even  on  the 
present  occasion,  but  for  the  direct  per- 
sonal appeal  made  to  Englishmen  by  his 
hon.  and  gallant  friend  who  spoke  last. 
The  zeal  and  earnestness  with  which  the 
first  mention  of  this  motion  was  opposed 
by  the  right  hon.  member  for  Edinburgh 
afforded  a  decided  argument  in  its  favour. 
The  right  hon.  member  had  given  proof 
of  what  a  zealous  member  ought  to  be 
who  had  an  interest  to  defend,  and  what 
perhaps  the  people  of  Edinburgh  might 
expect  on  their  behalf  had  they  the  power 
to  choose  a  representative.  The  system 
of  representation,  as  it  was  called,  which 
his  hon.  and  learned  friend's  motion  had 
introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  House, 
was  one  of  the  most  scandalous  and  un- 
U^ing  exclusioQS  of  the  right  of  the 
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peop1e«-one  of  the  most  bareftced  and 
corrupt  perversions  of  the  public  duties  of 
corporations  to  private  ends— that  the 
ingenuity  of  man  could  devise,  and  ha 
thought  that  great  praise  was  due  to  hb 
hon.  and  learned  friend  for  having  exposed 
it  to  the  view  of  the  House  and  the  coun- 
try.    He  would  own  that  there  was  one 
circumstance  which  made  him  approach 
this  subject  with  less  zeal  than  he  should 
otherwise  be  disposed  to  do.    It  was,  that 
it  was  not  connected  with  the  general 
question  of  reform  in  parliament,  for  it 
was  his  earnest  wish  that  all  the  people 
of  this  country  should  be  cordially  united 
in  their  pursuit  of  that  great  good.     The 
case  which  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  had 
made  out  was  completely  unanswerable  in 
every  part.    The  corruption  which  it  de- 
scribed was  perfect  in  its  kind.    It  was 
one  entire  chrysolite,  *<  totus  teres  atque 
rotundus,"  without  flaw  or  blemish— with- 
out one  single  alloy  of  good;  and  such 
was  the  vice  of  this  system  of  corruption^ 
that  it  was  in  vain  to  point  out  to  its  sup- 
porters, that  the  granting  of  this  tardy 
grace  to  the  city  of  Edinburgh  might  fo|r 
a  time  shut  the  door  on  the  general  ques- 
tion of  reform ;  it  was  in  vain  to  point  oal 
to  them,  that  a  small  concession  of  this 
sort  might  be  a  good  set-off  for  a  time 
against  the  demand  for  more  extensive 
reforms ;  it  was  in  vain  to  tell  them  any  of 
these  things.     Their  vigilance  was  not  to 
be  relaxed;  their  repugnance  to  any,  even 
the  smallest  kind  of  reform,  was  not  to  be 
overcome.     The  hundred  eyes  of  Argus 
might  be  closed  one  after  the  other  by  the 
pipe  of  Hermes,  but  nothing  could  dose 
the  eye  of  corruption  in  that  House,  no- 
thing could  silence  "  the  still  small  voice 
of  conscience*'  in   its  supporters ;— that 
conscience  which  made  them  so  feelingly 
alive,  so  sensibly  alarmed,  at  even  the 
slightest  movement  by  which  the  reign 
of  unmixed  corruption  might  bedisturbed. 
Talk  to  those  gentlemen  of  one  evil»  end 
they  meet  you  by  mentioning  the  existenee 
of  twenty  others.     Thus  one  sort  of  cor- 
ruption was  made  the  defence  for  anothsr^ 
or  an  excuse  at  least  for  its  continuance* 
His  hon.  and  learned  friend  pointed  out 
the  atrocious  system  of  representation  io 
Edinburgh,  and  he  was  immediately  told 
in  answer,  that  that  of  Bath  was  equall/ 
corrupt.     He  would  admit  it  was  to,  but 
was  that  a  reason  why  the  corruption  of 
Edinburgh  should  be  idlswed  to  endure? 
He  would  admit  that  it  would  be  a  most  * 
deairable  ioiprofement*  that  the  reapecu 
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able  inhabitanu  of  both  citiet  Bhould  be 
allowed  to  choose  those  who  were  to  re- 
present them,  and  that  a  few  apothecaries 
should  be  deprived  of  the  prifilege  of 
sending  mock  representatives  in  the  one 
case,  and  a  dozen  electors  from  sending  a 
sham  one  in  the  other.  But,  the  principle 
to  which  he  alluded  was  not  conBned  to 
one  tort  of  evil.  Let  any  instance  of  cor- 
ruption be  complained  of,  and  up  started 
gentlemen  in  their  places  and  pointed  out 
twenty  cases  still  more  corrupt,  and  then 
contended,  that,  unless  these  were  re- 
moved, the  particular  corruption  first 
complained  of  should  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue. From  the  very  temperate  manner 
in  which  this  subject  had  been  introduced 
to  the  House,  be  did  hope  that  it  would 
have  the  support  of  some  portion  at  least 
of  his  majesty's  ministers.  They,  or  a 
portion  of  them,  had  of  late  adopted  some 
very  liberal  measures,  for  which  he  ad- 
mitted they  were  entitled  to  the  thanks 
of  the  country— in  conjunction,  however, 
with  those  who  had  been  well  described 
on  a  former  evening  by  his  hon.  colleague 
as  **  his  majesty's  Opposition ;"  and,  as 
one  good  turn  deserved  another,  he  hoped 
that  the  active  exertions  of  the  latter  in 
support  of  those  liberal  measures  would 
be  admitted.  And,  as  he  had  mentioned 
the  opposition,  he  must  say,  in  passing, 
that,  long  as  he  had  had  a  seat  in  that 
House,  it  had  never  fallen  to  his  lot  to 
sit  vfith  so  honourable  an  opposition  as 
that  which  now  filled  the  benches  on  his 
side.  But  to  return.  He  did  hope,  that 
they  who  were  the  supporters  of  the  ad- 
ministration-— or  rather,  the  corks  on 
which  it  was  enabled  to  swim — would  give 
their  sanction  to  a  measure  which  must 
prove  at  once  so  affreeable  and  so  beneficial 
to  the  public.  He  had  used  the  word 
**  administration ;"  but  he  thought  it  was 
a  misapplication  of  the  word  to  use  it  as 
describing  that  which  was  not  one,  but 
rather  two  halves  of  an  administration — 
somehow  knit  together  as  one  body,  but 
having  separate  views  on  almost  all  lead- 
ing questions  of  political  importance- 
chained  together  like  two  slaves  at  the 
same  oar.  What  Mezentius  was  it  that 
made  this  unnatural  junction  of  the  living 
and  the  dead,  <•  compiexu  misero  ?*'  Or 
perhaps  he  might  better  liken  them  to  the 
double  monster,  mentioned  in  The  Tem- 
pest—two monsters  in  one— one  body, 
but  two  heads  and  two  voices ;  so  little  of 
union  was  there  in  their  general  principles. 
But  though  thus  divided,  there  were  tliose 
VOL.  XV. 
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among  them  who  were  entitled  to  the 
highest  praise  and  admiration. — He  had* 
on  a  former  evening,  listened  with  unmixed 
pleasure  to  the  most  excellent  speech  of 
one  right  hon.  gentleman.  He  had  heard 
him  eloquently  describe  abstract  principles 
of  philosophy,  and  ably  defend  their  ap- 
plication to  measures  of  political  govern^ 
ment.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  now 
an  opportunity  of  bringing  some  of  those 
principles  into  action.  He  might  apply 
some  of  his  reasonings  to  the  case  of  the 
city  of  Edinburgh,  and  give  a  proof  that 
he  was  not  to  be  scareid  by  the  fear  of 
innovation,  from  the  application  of  some 
of  his  philosophical  principles,  where  it 
might  be  made  with  general  benefit  to  the 
state.  He  asked  the  right  hon.  Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs  to  show  to  the  House 
and  the  country  that  he  was  inclined  prac- 
tically to  advance  those  principles  of  en- 
lightened and  liberal  policy  which  he  had 
so  ably  and  so  eloquently  advocated  on 
other  occasions.  He  cslled  upon  that 
right  hon.  gentleman  to  take  the  present 
opportunity  of  doing  so,  and  he  confessed 
that  he  could  not  see  how  he  could  refuse 
that  call.  It  was  due  to  his  own  character 
and  consistency  of  conduct  to  adopt  the 
line  of  conduct  which  he  had  pointed  out; 
and  he  sincerely  hoped  that  the  right  hon. 
Secretary  would  not  disappoint  his  expec- 
Utions.  Should  the  right  hon.  Secretary, 
however,  adopt  another  course,  he  defied 
even  all  the  eloquence  of  which  he  was 
possessed  to  make  any  impression  tendmg 
to  shake  the  strong  case  which  was  now 
before  the  House.  He  defied  all  the 
powers  of  his  mind,  and  all  the  ingenuity 
of  which  he  was  master,  to  affect  that 
case ;  and  he  called  upon  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  in  defence  of  his  own  prin- 
ciples, and  in  justice  to  hb  own  character, 
to  support  the  present  motion.  If  the 
citizens  of  Edinburgh  should  be  made 
eligible,  by  being  admitted  to  the  privi- 
leges of  freemen,  he  sincerely  hoped  that 
the  recognition  of  their  claims  would  have 
the  most  salutary  e&ct,  and  that  it  would 
lead  to  consequetices  of  a  still  more  bene- 
ficial nature.  He  hoped  that  the  principle 
would  be  extended  to  other  places ;  and 
he  owned  that  the  recognition  of  the  rights 
of  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh  would  give 
him  the  most  heartfelt  satisfaction.  If, 
however,  the  measure  should  be  defeated* 
he  would  console  himself  under  the  im- 
pression, that  the  refusal  of  the  present 
motion  Would  show  to  each  part  of  the 
united  kingdom  what  might  be  expM^ 
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from  the  juf  tice  of  his  majetty's  minUters. 
He  sincerelj  hoped  that  the  rejection  of 
the  present  motion  would  spread  through 
the  country,  and  call  for  a  general  and 
complete  reform, — a  measure  which  gen- 
tlemen on  the  opposite  side  of  the  House 
had  such  just  grounds  to  fear.  He  hoped, 
however,  that  justice  would  be  done  on 
the  present  occasion,  and  that  both  sides 
of  the  House  would  agree  as  to  its  ex- 
pediency. It  would  afford  him  great  con- 
solation to  think  that  they  would  become 
a  united  band  on  the  great  question  of 
reform.  He  hoped  to  see  that  question 
one  day  carried.  It  was  one  which  must 
eventually  succeed ;  for  the  reasons  which 
called  for  its  adoption,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  resist  for  any  length  of  time. 
According  to  the  great  lord  Chatham, 
**  a  reform  in  the  representation  of  the 
country  would  be  the  means  of  infusing 
new  health  and  vigour  to  a  worn-out  and 
decrepit  constitution.'*  He  could  have 
wished  that  the  present  motion  had  been 
connected  with  the  question  of  general 
reform ;  but  as  that  was  not  the  case,  he 
hoped  the  introduction  of  this  bill  would 
be  the  first  step  to  that  great  measure. 
If,  however,  the  present  motion  wss  re- 
fused, the  people  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  might  give  up  all  hopes  of 
ever  having  that  object  accomplished. 

Mr.  Keith  Douglas  was  of  opinion  that 
no  case  had  been  made  out  to  interfere 
with  the  chartered  rights  of  the  city  of 
Edinburgh.  The  question  before  the 
House  must  be  met,  not  as  affecting  the 
city  of  Edinburgh  alone,  but  as  involving, 
according  to  the  admission  of  the  hon. 
baronet  who  had  just  sat  down,  the  whole 
principle  of  parliamentary  reform  in  its 
widest  sente* 

Lord  if.  Hamilton  said,  that  the  only 
argument  that  had  been  offered  against 
this  motion  was,  that  it  was  contrary  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Union ;  but  this,  in 
fact,  was  no  argument  at  all,  and  could 
not  be  relied  upon  as  a  principle  by  uhich 
the  opinion  of  the  House  should  be 
governed.  Had  nothing  occurred  since 
the  Union  of  Scotland  to  call  for  the 
present  bill?  Had  not  the  Union  with 
Ireland  materially  altered  the  question  i 
The  noble  lord  proceeded  to  combat  the 
arguments   which    had    been    advanced 

Sains t  the  motion,  and  called  upon  the 
ouse  to  consider  that  it  affectea,  in  the 
most  material  manner,  the  rights  and  im- 
munities of  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh, 
nin^^niDO  in  a  hundred  of  whom  were 
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viully  interestad  in  the  questioa  before 
the  House.    He  contended  that  the  shut- 
ting out  from  Uie  right  of  returning  repre* 
sentatives  to  parliament  of  so  large  a 
proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital 
of  Scotland,  a  city  so  highly  distinguished 
by  talent,  science,*  and  intelligence,  was  a 
monstrous  injustice.    The  present  system 
of  election  was  contemptible,  and  ought 
to  be  abolished,  not  only  in  Edinburchy 
but  throughout  Scotland  generally*    Tlie 
noble  lord  concluded  bv  complaining  of 
some  collusion  which  had  taken   place 
between  the  lord-advocate  and  a  Scottish 
member,  with  regard  to  a  bill  which  had 
been  brought  in  on  this  subject  upon  si 
former  occasion. 

The  Lord' Advocate,  aher  having  moat 
positively  disclaimed  the  collusion  whicb 
nad  been  imputed  to  him  by  the  noble 
lord^  said  he  wished  this  to  be  treated  aa 
a  British,  and  not  merely  as  a  Scottiah 
subject.  If  a  reform  in  the  representatioo 
was  to  be  attempted,  he  thought  it  would 
be  but  fair  that  the  trial  should  extend  to 
the  whole  empire ;  and  not  be  confined 
merely  to  one  of  the  weaker  parts  of  it  i 
for,  unless  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  effect- 
ing some  such  general  reform,  he  could 
not  discover  on  what  principle  the  charter 
of  a  borough  was  to  be  taken  from  it, 
merely  because  it  wss  imagined  that  iia 
elective  franchise  might    be   placed    in 
better  hands.     Where  the  elective  fran- 
chise had  been  interfered  with  in  England, 
it  had  always  been  on  account  of  some 
corruption,  or  very  improper  conduct,  in 
the  parties  who  had  the  exercise  of  it ; 
but  against  the  borough  of  Edinburgh  no 
misconduct    had    been,    no   miscondaci 
could  be,  alleged.    Its  proceedings  had 
been    closely   examined  into,  and   had 
passed  through  a  most  severe  ordeal ;  and 
on   that  occasion    the   conduct  of  thria 
borough  had  been  found  perfectly  fair  and 
unexceptionable.    The  persons  who  ex« 
ercised  the  elective  franchise  in  it  had 
done   much  for.  Edinburgh;    they  had  = 
acted  most  beneficially  and  liberally  t(^ 
wards  it.     The  question  of  general  parlie» 
mentary  reform  would  shortly  be  befoie 
the  House,  when  the  case  of  this  borough- 
might  be  discussed  along  with  the  reef  ; 
for  there  was  nothing,  either  in  its  cooari* 
tution  or  its  conduct,  which  rendered  it; 
necessary  that  this  borough   should    be 
singled  out,  and  sacrificed  as  a  special 
victim  to  reform.    Indeed,  he  believed' 
electors  in  this  borough  were  leas  excep* 
tionable  tlian  the  electors  of  any  othct* 
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borough  in  Seotlood;  and  it  should  be 
rocollectedi  that  although  their  number 
only  conaiited  of  thirty- three,  ttill  theie 
thirtv-ihree  were  chosen  by  a  very  numer- 
ous body.  Neither  were  tliey  all  of  the 
same  political  prindples ;  six  or  seven  of 
ibemi  and  amongst  whom  was  the  conve- 
ner of  the  ^uild  of  trade,  agreed  in  their 
political  opmions  with  the  hon.  eentlemen 
who  sat  on  the  same  side  of  the  House 
with  the  noble  lord.  He  was  convinced 
that  the  giving  votes  to  all  those  who 
m^upied  tenements  of  the  value  of  5L  a 
year,  and  which  were,  in  fact,  generally 
occupied  by  gentlemen's  servants,  would, 
instead  of  improving  the  representation, 
have  a  directly  contrary  tendency;  and 
he  was  persuaded,  that  if  it  were  expected 
that  the  present  motion  would  be  likely  to 
be  attended  with  any  other  effect  than 
the  affording  a  subject  for  declamation^ 
all  the  respectable  part  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Edinburgh  would  have  come  forward 
to  petition  the  House  against  it. 

Mr.  //.  Drummond  rose  for  the  purpose 
of  confirming  the  assertion  of  the  lord- 
advocate,  disclaiming  the  collusion  which 
had  been  imputed  with  regard  to  the  bill 
which  had  been  brought  in  on  this  subject 
on  a  former  oocasion. 

Lord  A,  Hamilton  said,  he  conceived 
that  the  disclaimer  of  the  lord-advocate 
and  the  hon,  member  had  left  the  matter 
pretty  near  as  it  was  before. 

Mr.  Secretary  Canning  said,  he  would 
not  allude  to  the  concluding  part  of  the 
noble  lord's  speech,  further  than  to  observe 
that  he  did  not  think  the  noble  lord  had 
given  full  attention  to  the  positive  asser^ 
tions  of  tlie  lord-advocate  and  the  hon. 
member  who  followed  him.  They  had 
both  of  them  most  decidedly  disclaimed 
that  there  was  any  collusion  between 
them ;  and  in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  which 
rested  entirely  within  the  breasts  of  two 
individuals,  to  what  other  tribunal  could 
an  appeal  be  made  but  to  their  honour? 
In  proceeding  to  the  question  before  them, 
be  answered  the  call  which  had  been  made 
upon  him,  certainly  with  very  great  polite- 
ness, by  the  hon.  baronet  and  the  noble 
lord ;  but  he  was  quite  at  a  loss  to  discover 
the  grounds  on  which  it  was  expected 
that  he  should  give  his  vote  in  favour  of 
the  present  motion,— whether  he  looked 
upon  it  as  a  question  relating  to  a  reform 
in  this  borough  in  particular,  or  to  parlia- 
mentary reform  in  generaL  Heliad  been 
comphmenfed  by  the  hon.  baronet  for  a 
aantimeot  which  be  might,  in  common 


with  many  other  honburabfe  memben, 
have  expressed  in  discussing  general 
topics ;  namely,  that  he  would  not  resist 
innovation  merely  because  it  was  a 
change ;  but  this  could  never  pledge  him 
to  approve  of  what  he  felt  persuaded 
would  be  a  change  for  the  worse.  He 
had  been  accused,  and  with  justice,  of  a 
pertinacity  in  his  opposition  to  parliamen- 
tary reform*  He  had  hitherto  invariably 
opposed,  and  he  still  continued  to  oppose^ 
that  measure,  because  he  considered  that 
it  was  neither  necessary  nor  expedient. 
His  resistance  to  it  depended  neither  upon 
time  nor  circumstances,  nor  upon  any 
transient  considerations.  He  saw  nothing 
in  the  representative  system  which  r»- 

Suired  redress ;  and  even  if  he  could  have 
iscovered  any  thing  which  called  for 
amendment,  he  saw  no  means  of  effecting 
such  amendment  without  introducing 
into  the  system  far  greater  evils.  He  did 
not,  however,  view  tne  motion  now  before 
the  House  merely  as  an  opponent  to 
parliamentary  reform;  for  if  he  himself 
were  an  advocate  for  that  measure,  hia 
opposition  to  the  present  motion  would 
have  been  considersbly  increased  on  thai 
very  account.  If  it  was  intended  as  an 
introduction  to  parliamentary  reform,  it 
was  a  very  impolitic  way  of  bringing  that 
measure  forward,  and  certainly  would 
have  a  tendency  to  create  an  unfair  pre- 
judice against  it.  The  noble  lord  had 
expressed  a  hope  that  he  would  not 
oppose  this  motion  on  the  articles. of  the 
Lnion,  and  he  was  ready  to  admit  that  the 
articles  of  the  Union  ought  not  to  be  set 
up,  so  as  to  prevent  any  general  alteration 
in  the  constitution  by  which  all  the  parte 
of  the  united  empire  were  bocmd  together; 
but  then  such  meditated  altA||on  ought 
to  be  general,  and  to  conPRiend  the 
whole  monarchy ;  for  he  conceived  thn 
articles  of  the  Union  might  be  well  set 
up  against  any  mere  partial  change,  and 
especially  against  one  which  was  only  in- 
tended to  affect  the  weaker  vessel.  The 
articles  of  the  Union  had  just  been  put 
into  his  hand,  which  provided,  that  no 
persons  should  be  electors  of  representa- 
tives,  or  representatives  themselves,  ex- 
cepting such  as  were  then  capable  to  elect, 
or  be  elected.  He  would  admit,  with  the 
noble  lord,  tliat  if  he  were  merely  talking 
of  Scotland,  and  the  Scotch  represents* 
tives,  that  there  was  in  Scotland  no 
popular  elective  franchise,  and  that  parlia- 
ment would  not  be  what  it  ought  to  be,  if 
there  were  not  in  it  a  large  infusion  of 
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popular  spirit ;  tliat  a  parliament  consti- 
tuted at  all  like  the  parliament  of  Scot- 
land   would     be    unfit    for    this    great 
empire.    Such  various  clashing  interests 
as  existed   in  the  united   kingdom  re- 
quired that  its  representatiyes  should  be 
chosen  by  very  different  classes  of  per- 
sons.   If  it  had  fallen  to  his  lot  to  have 
cast  anew  the  representative  system  of 
Scotland,  he  did  not  mean  to  say  that  he 
should  have  framed  it  precisely  as  it  was  at 
present;   in  theory  he   might  wish  that 
more  of  the  popular  spirit  were  blended  in 
the  Scottish  representation,  as  well  as  in 
the  English.    He  did  not  call  upon  the 
House  to  agree  with  him  in  his  views  of 
this  question,  but  he  thought  it  must  be 
admitted  that  he  had  stated  it  fairly.     He 
should   have   been  glad  to  have  found 
a  larger  infusion  of  the  popular  spirit  in 
the  representative   system  of  Scotland, 
though  he  did  not  miss  it ;  as  there  was  a 
sufficiency  of  it  in  the  parliament  of  the 
united  kingdom.    Then,  with  regard  to 
the  state  of  Scotland ;  had  that  country 
been  exposed  to  any  evils  or  disadvantages 
from  wnich  its  more  wealthy  neighbour 
had  escaped  ?    If  England  had  flourished, 
had  not  Scotland  flourished  also  ?    Indeed 
the  advances  in  wealth  and  knowledge  in 
Scotland  since  the  Union  had  been,  beyond 
all  comparison,  greater  and  more  rapid 
than  what   they  had  been   in   England 
during  the  same  period.    The  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  had  stated,  that  one 
reason  for  his  bringing  forward  the  pre- 
sent   motion    was,    the    disparagement 
brought  upon  the  system  of  Scotch  repre- 
sentation, and  the  shrinking  awkward  feel- 
ing under  which  the  Scotch  members  la- 
boured, as  to  the  way  in  which  they  were 
consideri||k  that  House.     Now,  for  his 
own  partem  must  say,  that  he  could  per- 
ceive no  symptom  of  any  such  feeling. 
With   respect    to  the   representation   of 
Scotland  as  it  now  existed,  he  must  be 
permitted  to  remark,  that  at  least  Scot- 
land made  good  her  ground.     Notwith- 
standing ail  that  the  House  had  heard  of 
the  manifold  grievances  of  Scotland,  it 
was  not  pretended  that  it  had  made  much 
impression  upon  the  empire  at  large,  or 
that  it  had  inflicted  any  practical  mischief 
upon  the  particular  country  which  was 
alieged  to  be  the  sufferer  by  it.      He 
had  not  heard  of  one  Englishman  who 
had  successfully  entrenched  himself  in  the 
boroughs  of  that  country.    He  begged 
pardon — ^he  understood  that  on  one  occa- 
aiooy  Mr.  Fox,  banished  from  Westmin- 
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ster,  had  fled  for  nefuge  to  the  electors  of 
Kirkwall  [a  laugh]*    He  had  not  beard 
of  any  southern  invader  who  bad  made  a 
permanent  lodgment  in  the  northern  parts 
of  the  island.    He  knew,  however,  that 
Scotland,  having  filled  up  her  own  repre- 
sentation with  heY  own  children,  was  ac« 
customed  to  send  others  of  them  to  fill  up 
the  representation  of  the  vacant  borourhs 
of  England.— Nay,  the  very  motion  which 
the  House  was  then  discussing  came  from 
a  gentleman  of  Scotland,  who  had  snugly 
nestled  himself  into  an  English  borough, 
and  who,  having  so  nestled  himself,  came 
forward  with  true  filial  piety  to  reform  the 
abuses  of  his  mother  country  [a  laueh^. 
Eor  his  own  part,  if  he  (Mr.  Canning) 
were  an  advocate  for  parliamentary  reforat, 
he  could  amend  the  motion  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  for  Calne  in  a  manner  to 
which  that  hon.  and  learned  member  could 
not   possibly    object.      He    would    not 
move  such  an  amendment,  because  he  was 
not  an  advocate  for  that  measure ;  but  if  be 
were  an  advocate  for  it,  he  would  move  to 
insert  in  the  original  motion  the  words, 
*'  the  borough  of  Calne"  instead  of  the 
words,  *<  the  city  of  Edinburgh  '*  [cries  of 
<<  move,    move,"    from    the    opposition ' 
benches].     He  had  before  stated  that  be 
would  not  move  such  an  amendment,  and 
he  would  now  add,  that  he  would  not 
second  it,  even  if  the  hon.  and  learned 
member  should  be  inclined  to  move  it. 
Nay  more,  he  would  add,  that  if  he  was 
an  advocate  for  parliamentary  reform,  he 
would  object  to  the  partial  mode  now  pro* 
posed  for  effecting  it ;  and,  speaking  for 
himself,  he  would  say,  that  it  did  appear 
to  him,  that  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man, who  had  selected  Edinburgh  as  Che 
subject  for  his  experiment  in  representa* 
tion,   would  have  acted  more  naturally, 
and  even  more  logically,  if  he  had  taken 
the  borough  of  Calne,  with  which  be 
much  more  closely   and   intimately 
quainted.      He  had   listened  with  gi 
attention  to  all  that  had  been  alleged 
against  the    corporation  of  Edinburgh; 
and  he  found  that  it  simply  reduced  itsolf 
to  this— that  it  only  contamed  three-and* 
thirty  electors.    Now,  he  believed  thai 
the  borough  of  Calne  contained  a  smaller 
number  of  electors— not  smaller  in  pro« 
portion  to  its  population  when  compared 
with  that  of  Edinburgh,   but  still   verj 
small  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  its 
inhabitants.    That  was  no  argument  with 
him ;  but  there  were  gentlemen  with  whom 
it  was  an  argument.    To  such  gontlemeo 
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he  would  venture  to  give  this  piece  of 
advice,  that  thej  fhould  look  at  home  be- 
fore they  ventured  to  go  abroad  with  their 
achemes  of  reform*  To  the  House,  how- 
ever, he  would  sav,  that  if  it  was  to  select 
boroughs  for  disn'anchisement,  not  upon 
any  given  fixed  principle,  as  for  miscon- 
duct or  the  like,  but  on  account  of  the 
paucity  of  the  number  of  electors  in  them, 
there  would  be  no  knowing  where  it  ought 
to  stop.  If  the  paucity  of  the  electors 
should  be  taken  as  a  symptom  of  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  borough,  no  reason  could 
be  shown  why  gentlemen  should  not  rise 
in  a  spirit  of  revenge,  one  af^er  another, 
to  make  their  attacks,  night  after  night, 
vpon  peculiar  boroughs.  He  could  cer- 
tainly uoint  out  several  gentlemen^  on 
both  siaes  of  the  House,  who,  if  paucity 
of  numbers  were  to  be  taken  as  a  dis- 
qualification of  their  constituents,  could 
not  stand  a  minute  in  comparison  with  the 
representation  for  Edinburgh.  He  main- 
tained, that  paucity  of  numbers  was  not 
in  itself  conclusive  against  any  borough ; 
and  contended,  that  parliament,  however 
it  might  have  listened  to  schemes  of  par- 
liamentary reform,  depending  upon  the 
disfranchisement  of  some  boroughs  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  country,  had  never, 
except  in  the  present  instance,  entertained 
a  motion  for  the  disfranchisement  of  a 
particular  borough,  because  its  electors 
were  few,  unless  they  were  at  the  same 
time  guilty  of  gross  corruption.  This 
was  his  objection  to  the  present  motion, 
as  it  stood  unconnected  with  the  great 
question  of  parliamentarv  reform.*-The 
hon.  and  learned  member  forCalnehad  ap- 
plied to  a  particular  instance  a  principle  of 
reform,  which,  when  applied  generally,  he 
believed  to  be  perfectly  sound.  He  admitted 
thatto  reform  at  the  expense  of  a  few,  for  a 
great  national  good,  was  a  sound  and  a  fair 
prbciple ;  but  he  asserted,  that  it  had  no 
application  in  the  present  instance.  From 
such  a  reform  he  admitted  that  no  borough 
had  a  right  to  claim  exemption ;  but  he 
contended,  that  it  was  new  to  bring  an 
attack  upon  a  particular  borough,  with- 
out having  any  abuse  in  that  borough  to 
allege  as  a  foundation  for  it.  If  the 
House  should  proceed  upon  this  occasion 
to  disfranchise  Edinburgh,  merely  because 
Its  electing  population  bore  but  a  small 
proportion  to  the  great  mass  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, it  would  be  taking  a  step  which 
would  be  altogether  without  a  precedent ; 
it  would  be  doing  that  which  it  had  never 
hitherto  even  meditated  to  do;  and  it 
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would  let  into  the  great  question  of  par- 
liamentary reform,— for  a  great  question 
it  undoubtedly  was, — a  mode  of  treatioc 
it  which  would  lead  to  endless  individoiu 
quarrels,  without  promoting  any  general 
advantage.  He  noped  that  the  great 
question  of  parliamentary  reform  would 
be  kept  separate  from  the  present  ques- 
tion, in  oraer  that  it  might  be  regularly 
discussed  upon  the  motion  which  the  noble 
lord  opposite  (lord  John  Russell)  had 
given  notice  that  he  should  bring  forward 
in  the  course  of  the  present  session.  He 
hoped  that  it  would  be  kept  separate,  not 
only  this  session,  but  for  many  sessions  to 
come ;  and  that  after  the  noble  lord  "hwi 
himself  retired  from  the  scene,  it  would 
remain  a  theme  for  declamation,  and  for 
annual,  or,  he  should  be  better  satisfied, 
for  triennial  display,  for  parliamentary 
orators  who  were  yet  unborn.  He  hoped 
that  the  general  question  would  long  re- 
main in  the  hands  of  the  noble  lord  and  of 
those  who  thought  with  him ;  but  to  the 
present  question,  which  did  individual  in- 
justice, and  promoted  no  general  good,-^ 
which  went  to  deprive  an  elective  body  of 
its  franchise,  not  on  account  of  their  mis- 
conduct, but  on  account  of  the  paucity  of 
their  numbers,— >to  that  question,  fraught 
as  it  was  with  mischief  and  imprudence^ 
he  must  be  permitted,  now  and  for  ever, 
to  give  his  most  strenuous  and  decided 
opposition. 

Mr.  Hobhouse  commenced  his  speech 
with  calling  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  extraordinary  doctrine  which  had 
just  been  laid  down  by  the  rieht  hon. 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs.  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  told  them,  that 
though  a  popular  representation  was  good 
for  the  whole  of  the  unit^  M|gdom,  it 
was  still  good  for  a  part  of  i4|HaJ|some 
portion  o?  its  representation  shotna  not 
be  conducted  upon  popular  principlei^ 
and  that  part  of  the  kingdom  ne  subse- 
quently admitted  to  be  Scotland.  Now, 
he  asked  the  House  whether,  by  this' 
species  of  defepce,  the  right  hon.  gentle« 
man  had  not  given  them  a  character  of 
Scotch  representation  which  no  Scotch- 
man would  be  glad  to  recognize.  Surely 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  that  even- 
ing held  up  to  the  public  view  those 
shameful  parts  of  the  British  constitution, 
which,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Burke,  ought  rather  to  be  slurred  over 
than  confessed.  The  right  hon.  gentle- 
man had  likewise  taunted  the  members 
on  his  side  of  the  House,  with  not  bring- 
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ing  forward  the  caie  of  the  borough  of 
Celoe.  Now,  there  were  many  gentlemeD 
near  him  who  would  vote  as  readily  for 
an  alteration  in  the  mode  of  electing  the 
member  for  Calne,  as  they  would  for  an 
alteration  in  the  mode  of  electing  the 
anembers  for  Edinburgh.  It  was  unfair, 
however,  to  say  that  there  was  any  thing 
parallel  in  the  cases  of  Calne  and  Edin- 
I  ^urgh.  Was  Calne  a  large  town  like 
^Edinburgh,  where  thirty-three  inhabit- 
ants returned  a  member  Ito  parliament  to 
represent  the  remainder  of  its  180,000 
jnnabitants?  The  reformers  had  fre- 
quently been  called  on  to  abstain  from 
general  invective,  and  to  point  out  a 
apecific  case  of  abuse.  They  had  now 
smswered  that  call,  and  had  pointed  out 
a  gross  case  of  abuse  in  the  present  in- 
atance.  Could  there,  indeed,  be  a  grosser 
abuse  than  that  thirty-three  electors 
ahould  return  a  man  who  had  no  feeling 
in  common  with  those  who  were  styled 
bis  constituents,  and  who  formed  the 
SBOSt  enlightened  community  in  the 
British  empire  ?  They  might  call  such 
a  system  by  what  name  they  pleased ; 
bat  sure  he  was,  that  they  could  never 
oorrectly  call  It  representation.  «  But," 
acid  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  <<the 
aystem,  such  as  it  is,  works  well.*'  He 
denied  it«  That  system  could  not  work 
well,  which  plaped  the  member  for  Edin- 
burj^h  in  direct  variance  with  the  great 
majority  of  those  who  were  misnamed 
bia  constituents,  and  of  which  loud  and 
repeated  complaints  came  from  all  parts 
of  Scotland.  The  learned  lord-advo- 
Gate  was  even  bolder  in  his  assertions 
than  the  right  hon.  gentleman ;  for  he 
said,  that  the  system  not  only  worked 
well,  botjAve  full  content  to  all  the  en- 
lightenoiMiabitants  of  Edinburgh.  Now, 
be  roust  be  permitted  to  dispute  this 
position.  If  it  were  true,  how  was  it  that 
the  respectable  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh 
solicitously  seized  every  opportunity  of 
disclaiming  every  act  of  the  gentleman 
who  was  stylea  their  representative? 
Let  the  House  consider  in  how  short  a 
space  of  time  all  the  talent  of  Edinburgh 
could  be  marshalled  in  array  against  any 
measure  which  emanated^ie  would  not 
aay  from  the  administration,  but — ^from 
the  false  system  of  Scotch  representation 
which  it  protected.  Did  the  learned  lord 
niean  to  say  that  the  JefiHes,  the  Craos- 
tonns,  and  the  Murrays,  who  were  every 
thing  when  representing  the  feeling  of 
Edinburgh,  but  would  be  nothing  without 
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it,  were  In  favour  of  the  present  mode  of 
electing  its  representative?  The  gentle- 
man who  now  filled  the  aituaUon  of 
member  for  Edinburgh,  represented  not 
the  city  of  Edinburgh,  but  three-and* 
thirty  individuals,  who  had  got  peculiar 
interests  to  be  furthered  in  this  country-— 
who  made  no  appeal  to  the  people  or 
parliament  of  England^  but  who  addresaod 
themselves  invariably  to  the  Treasury, 
well  knowing  that  so  long  as  they  kept 
up  a  good  understanding  with  it,  their 
cause  would  be  treated  with  more  atten- 
tion than  any  of  the  public  interesta  of 
the  country. — His  honourable  colleague 
had  called  upon  the  right  hon.  Secretary 
to  act  on  this  occasion  in  conformity  vrito 
the  declaration  which  he  had  made  on  a 
former  night;  namely,  that  he  waa  not 
hostile  to  innovation,  provided  that  inno* 
vation  was  productive  of  improvement* 
He  was  sorry  that  the  right  hon.  Secre- 
tary, on  whose  talents  he  passed  a  high 
eulogium,  had  not  answered  to  that  caiL 
He  declared  solemnly,  that  he  thoogbl 
one  of  the  greatest  evils  that  had  recently 
befallen  the  country  to  be  this — that  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  was  so  decided  an 
opponent  to  the  cause  of  reform.  He 
believed  that,  had  not  the  right  boo. 
gentleman  laid  down  In  early  life,  aenti- 
ments  upon  this  subject,  from  which 
human  frailty,  or  he  ought  perhaps  to  aay 
the  love  of  consistency,  prevented  bim 
from  now  departing — he  believedt  be 
repeated,  that  with  the  power  which  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  now  possessed,  he 
meant  not  the  power  of  the  Crown  or  of 
parliament,  but  the  power  whidi  the 
opinion  of  the  people  naturally  gave  ia 
a  country  governed  like  England  1^ 
liberal  institutious — the  friends  of  reforaa 
might  have  been  able  to  look  up  to  soma 
inaividual  to  rescue  them  from  the  Egypt* 
ian  bondage  in  which  we  were  now 
placed  [hear].  He  said  Egyptian  bond- 
age— for  such  It  was,  to  be  restrained  in 
all  their  aspirations  af\er  freedom  by  « 
representative  system  which  did  not  repre- 
sent them.  He  had  little  doubt  but  that 
a  time  would  come,  when  the  right  hoa« 
gentleman  would  be  sorry  that  he  bed 
not  made  common  cause  with  the  people. 
In  conclusion,  he  recapitulated  his  former 
arguments,  contending  that  if  any  gentle* 
man  was  at  all  favourable  to  reform  in 
parliament,  he  had  now  an  opportunity  of 
showing  it,  by  voting  in  favour  of  the 
present  motion. 
Mr.  Abercrmbjft  in  reply,  coomieDteil 
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Upon  tereral  of  the  obsermtions  which 
had  fallen  from  the  right  hon.  Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs.  The  right  hon.  geutle- 
man  had  said,  that  though  he  (Mr.  A.) 
was  a  Scotchman,  he  had  not  been  able 
to  find  a  resting-place  for  himself  in  Scot- 
land, but  had  been  obliged  to  nestle  him- 
self in  a  borough  in  England.  Now,  he 
would  tell  the  right  hon.  Secretary  that, 
if  he  had  been  one  of  the  unshrinking 
Scotchmen  to  whom  the  right  hon.  Secre- 
tary had  alluded,  he  should  have  found 
no  difficulty  in  getting  a  seat  in  Scotland ; 
but  because  he  was  not  an  unshrinking 
Scotchman  he  had  been  compelled  to 
nestle  himself  in  an  English  borough. 
Was  it,  then,  to  be  a  taunt  against  him, 
that  having  a  seat  for  an  English  borough 
in  the  parliament  of  the  empire,  he  was 
anxious  to  lend  himself  as  an  humble 
instrument  to  the  redress  of  what  was 
an  undispated  and  an  unanswered  griev- 
ance in  Scotland  ?  He  was  surprised  at 
hearing  an  English  minister  declare  that 
it  was  fit  that  there  should  be  an  infusion 
of  the  spirit  of  the  people  of  England  and 
of  Ireland  in  the  British  parliament,  but 
that  with  respect  to  Scotland  no  such 
infusion  was  wanted.  Now,  he  contended 
that  such  infusion  was  more  wanted  with 
regard  to  Scotland  than  to  any  other  part 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  Could  there  be 
a  stronger  proof  of  it  than  the  extraordi- 
nary fact,  that  the  petition  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Edinburgh  on  this  subject  had 
been  urged  on  the  two  occasions  when 
it  was  presented,  not  by  their  own  repre- 
sentative, not  by  a  meinber  for  their  own 
country,  but  by  an  humble  and  almost 
unknown  member  for  an  English  bo- 
rough? If  any  thing  were  wanted  to 
aggravate  the  feelings  which  already 
actuated  the  people  of  Scotland  in  respect 
to  their  representative  system,  it  was  the 
declaration,  that  the  British  parliament 
might  receive  an  infusion  of  the  spirit  of 
the  people  of  England  and  of  Ireland, 
but  most  not  receive  an  infusion  of  the 
spirit  of  the  people  of  Scotland.  Were 
there  no  occasions  in  which  it  might  be 
absolutely  necessary  for  parliament  to 
have  among  them,  individuals  who  could 
give  them  correct  and  sound  information 
at  to  the  feelings  which  actuated  their 
countrymen  in  Scotland?  He  found 
several  fresh  argumenu  for  his  motion 
in  the  speech  which  had  been  made  that 
evening  by  the  right  hon.  Secretary.  The 
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because  it  waa  gradual — because  it  waa 
definite  in  its  nature— because  it  was  not 
in  support  of  any  general  theory— because 
it  was  founded  on  the  petitions  of  the 
people  of  Edinburgh,   who  applied  for 
redress  for  a  particular  grievance.     If 
no  other  advantage  was  to  be  derived 
from  this  discussion,  this  advantage  wa» 
at  least  derivable  from  it— that  the  people 
of  Scotland  could  no  longer  entertain  a 
doubt  as  to  the  manner  m  which  they 
were  to  be  treated.    The  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman, the  chief  of  the  anti-reformers, 
had  plainly  told  them  the  course  intended 
to  be  adopted  in  their  regard.     Wheo 
measures  of  general  reform  were  brought 
forward,   the  great  change  which  they 
would  effect  was  made  a  ground  of  re* 
jecting  them;   and  now,  when  a  partial 
measure  was  proposed,  when  reform  waa 
proposed  on  a  small,  safe,  and  gradual 
plan,  it  was  rejected,  because  it  was  not 
a  general  measure.    The  plain  meaning 
of  which  was,  that  there  was  to  be  no 
redress  of  grievances,  no  favourable  en* 
tertainment  of  any  measure  tending  either 
to  general  or  partial  reform.    The  people 
of  Scotland,  however,   now  knew  what 
they  were  to  expect— they  were  apprized 
of  their  fate — they  were  made  sensible 
of  the  disposition  and  intention  formed 
towards  them ;  and  they  knew,  too,  that* 
there  was  power  to  back  that  intentioiw 
Whether,  with  this  knowledge,  and  under- 
these  circumstances,  they  would  persevere 
in  their  present  course  of  petitioning  for^ 
reform,  or  whether  they  would  unite  their 
exertions  with  those  of  the  reformers  of 
this  country,  in  procuring  a  measure  of 
general  reform,  it  was  not  for  him  to  de- 
cide ;  but  these  two  things  he  could  coii« 
fidently  assure  the  right  hon.  MBtleman ; 
first,  that  the  speech  which  be  had  pro- 
nounced that  night  would  not  induce  one 
roan  in  Scotland  to  surrender  his  opiniosi 
and  conviction,   as  to  the  necessity  of 
reform;  and  secondly,  that  that  speeeb 
would  have  the  effect  of  not  only  continu- 
ing those  who  were  anxious  for  reform 
in  their  present  sentiments,  but  would  be 
the  cause  of  gaining  thousands  to  their 
side  who  were    not    reformers    before; 
whilst    it   would  confirm  irrevocably  in 
their  opinion  those  who  had  already  en- 
rolled theroselvei  in  that  numerous  and 
respectable  body. 

The  House  divided:  For  the  motion 
97.  Against  it  122.  Majority  against 
the  motion  2S* 
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Duncannon,  vise. 
Dundas,  hon.  T. 
Ebrington,  vise. 
Ellice,  £. 
Bvans,  W. 
Fergusson,  sir  R. 
Fitzgerald,  rt.  hon.M. 
Fltzroy,  lord  C. 
Gaakell,  B. 
Oienorchy,  vise. 
Grant,  J.  P. 
Grattan,  J. 
Gordon,  R. 
Guise,  sir  B.  W. 
Hamilton,  lord  A. 
Honywood,  W.  P. 
Hume,  J. 
Hurst,  R. 
James,  W. 
'  Jervoise,  G.  P. 
Labouchere,  H. 
Lawley,  F. 
Leycester,  R. 
Lethbridge,  sir  T. 
LuBhiogton^  Dr. 


Minority. 

Maberly,  J. 
Maberlj,  W.  L. 
Marjonbanks,  S. 
Martin,  J. 
Maule,  hon.  W.  R. 
Milbank,  M. 
Monck,  J.  B. 
Moore,  P. 
Newport,  sir  J. 
Ord,  W. 
Osborne, lord  F. 
Palmer,  C. 
Palmer,  C.  F. 
PameU,  sir  H. 
Pelbam,  J.  C. 
Philips,  G.  sen. 
Philips,  G.  H. 
Rice,  T.  S. 
Ridley,  sir  M.  W. 
R(^bart8,  A.  W. 
Robarts,  G.  J. 
Robinson,  sir  G. 
RumboM,  C.  S. 
Russell,  lord  J. 
Russell,  lord  W. 
Scarlett,  J. 
Scott,  J. 
Sebright,  sir  J. 
Smith,  J. 
Smith,  W. 
Stanley,  hon.  E.  G. 
Sykes,  D. 
Tavistock,  marq. 
Tennyson,  C. 
Tierney,  rt.  hon.  G. 
Townsnend,  lord  C. 
Wall,  C.  R. 
Warre,  J.  A. 
Webbe,  E. 
Western,  C.  C. 
Whitbread,  W.  H. 
Whitbread,  S.  C. 
Whitmore,  W.  W. 
Williams,  J. 
Wilson,  sir  R. 
Wrottesley,  sir  J. 
WyviD,  M. 

TBLLSR8. 

Abercromby,  hon.  J. 
Hobhouse,  J.  C. 


.  Westminster  Abbey.]  Mr.  Hume 
rose  to  propose  the  motion  of  which  he 
had  given  notice,  relative  to  the  charter 
granted  ta  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Westminster.  He  observed,  that  the 
House  were  already  in  possession  of 
some  returns  regarding  the  fees  received 
for  the  exhibition  of  the  monuments  in 
the  abbey,  and  of  the  appropriation  of 
those  fees ;  which,  it  seemed,  were  devoted 
to  the  maintet)ance  of  the  minor  canons 
and  choir.      The  returns  for  which  he 


should  now  move,  would,  he  believed  r 
enable  him  to  show  that  the  funds  in  pos- 
session of  the  dean  and  chapter  were 
sufficient  to  maintain  every  individual  on 
the  establishment  without  exacting  thoee 
fees  which  were  now  demanded  from  the 
public.  Indeed,  it  was  scarcely  to  be  sap- 
posed  that  an  establishment  would  be  en- 
dowed but  with  sufficient  funds  to  answer 
its  expenses.  He  should  prove  that  the 
funds  originally  granted  were  sufficient, 
but  that  tliey  had  been  diverted  from  the 
purpose  to  which  it  bad  been  intended 
they  should  have  been  applied.  For  aome 
years  past  the  dean  and  chapter  had  ap- 
propriated to  their  own  use  houses  and 
lands,  which,  he  thought,  if  these  returns 
were  granted,  would  be  found  to  have 
belonged  of  right  to  the  minor  canons  ; 
for  whose  support  they  were  at  first  in- 
tended. The  minor  canons  had  lately  ap- 
plied to  the  dean  and  chapter  to  appro- 
priate to  them  such  funds  as  were  neces- 
sary for  their  support,  but  the  dean  and 
chapter  were  deaf  to  their  entreaties,  and 
had  declared  that  they  must  owe  thekr 
subsistence  principally  to  the  collectiona 
made  by  the  exhibition  of  the  monumentsu 
Now,  as  he  was  informed,  the  dean  and 
chapter  possessed  a  grant  from  queen  £li»^ 
beth,  who  had  devoted  certain  lands  and 
houses  for  the  sole  use  and  maintenanqie 
of  the  minor  canons  and  choir,  and  it  waa 
alleged  by  the  individuals  connected  with 
the  Abbey,  that  the  funds  thus  provided 
were  amply  sufficient  for  their  support, 
he  should  move  for  a  copy  of  this  char- 
ter, that  the  House  might  be  enabled  to 
s^e  whether  this  information  was  correct. 
In  the  very  year  of  the  grant,  certain  sama 
were  allowed  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
minor  canons,  and  he  desired  to  see  frooi 
what  source  those  sums  had  been  drawn. 
It  was  a  curious  fact,  that  no  such  sums 
were  allowed  now,  but  that,  while  the  in- 
come of  the  dean  and  chapter  had  bein 
increasing,  the  salary  and  allowance  of 
the  minor  canons  and  the  choir  had  bean 
diminishing.  He  should  add,  also,  tfiat 
considerable  sums  had  been  leflt  by  indi- 
viduals, for  the  purpose  of  paying  the 
minor  canons  and  choir,  which,  it  thej 
were  properly  applied,  would  prevent  tble 
necessity  of  any  collection  being  made  ; 
but  into  this  part  of  the  subject  it  waa 
not  his  present  intention  to  enter.  Ho 
did  not  wish  to  lead  the  House  into  pro« 
nouncing  an  opinion  as  to  how  far  the 
conduct  of  the  dean  and  chapter  had  been 
justifiable ;  but  be  wished  that  sach  kt^ 


fiwmalioD  •botU  vtm  be  afforded  as  iroald 
enable  ike  Hoiiie»  at  some  fntuoe  time, 
to.refolre  upon  tbe  measures  which  ought 
to  be  panued.  He  would  therefore 
moTe,  **  That  there  be  laid  before  thk 
House,  a  copy  of  the  Charter,  or  letters 
Patent  granted  by  queen  Elizabeth,  in  the 
•econd  year  of  iier  reign,  by  which,  of  her 
free.bounty,  she  conferred  the  Church  (or 
Abbey)  of  Westminster  on  the  Dean  and 
Chapter.for  oyer,  and  subjected  it  to  their 
sola  and  lawful  management." 

Air  Secretary  Pe»  said,  that  when  it 
was  recollected  that  he  had  offered  no  op- 
poaition  to  the  hon.  member's  former  mo« 
tioB,  the  House  would  be  conrinced  that 
be  had  no  wish  to  withhold  any  information 
that  might  be  necessary ;  and  he  could 
not  but  think  that  the  hon.  member  made 
rather  an  ungracious  return  for  the  fa- 
cility with  which  he  had  obtained  the  docu- 
meats  he  before  required.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber |iow  wished  toe  House  to  call  upon 
thedtao  and  chapter  of  Westminster,  to 
show  ike  deeds  dv  which  they  held  the 
property  4hat  had  been  for  so  many  years 
la  their  poasession.  He  asked  also  for 
returns  ot  Uie  lands,  houses,  &c.  appro- 
pcialcd  to  the  maintenance  of  the  mmor 
canons ;  for  a  copy  of  the  grant  of  1697 
to  .the  choir,  on  condition  ^t,  receiving 
tbe  benefits  of  the  exhibition  of  the  menu- 
inents,  they  should  keep  them  clean ;  for 
aa  account  of  allowances  and  income  re- 
oeifed  by  minor  canons,  &&,  and  in  whose 
poasession  were  the  lands,  houses,  5:c. 
from  which  the  aame  were  derived. 

Mr.  Aaiife  said>  he  bad  not  made  any 
such  motion. 

Mr.  Ped  said,  he  had  isead  from  the 
orders  of  the  Houae. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  he  had  as  yet  only 
moved  for  a  copy  of  the  charter  of  queen 
Elizabeth. 

Mr.  Ped  aaid,  that  the  hon.  member 
had  toraoff  the  paper  which  contained 
that  motion  from  another  paper,  which 
oonsisled,  ea  he  aupposed,  m  the  others ; 
and  that  if  the  hon.  measber  was  not 
moving  finr  these  letnms  at  that  moment, 
it  washis  Intention  to  follow  up  the  pre- 
sent motion  by  tho«e  ta  which  be  had  just 
alluded;  and  indeed,  at  the  instant  that 
tke  boo.  member  tore  off'  the  first  part  of 
hi»ittotiQo,  he  had  deokuwd  his  inteotioe 
of  bringing  forwvd  oUiers  connected  with 
it. 

Mr.  Hume  believed  he  was  allowed  to 
say  whether  a  particular  motion  was  his 
^  not ;  and-  if  he  sakl  the  motion  was  not ' 
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his,  surelv  tlie  right  hon.  gentleman  was 
out  of  order  in  saying  it  was. 

Mr.'Ptfe/  said,  that  if  he  had  been  mia- 
taken  in  referring  to  the  printed  ordcrv, 
lie  would  endeavour  to  be  more  regular, 
by  reading  from  the  manuscript  authority 
entered  in  tbe  books  of  the  House.  On 
doing  80,  however,  he  found  that  the 
orders  had  been  faithfully  copied  froDH 
thence  ;  and  though  the  hon.  member  had 
only  resd  the  first  part  of  his  motion,  yet 
he  had  net  said  that  he  would  abstain 
from  proposing  the  rest ;  on  the  contrary^ 
he  had  said  that  he  should  follow  it  up  with 
others.  He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  the 
hon.  member  was  bound  to  propose  all  the 
parts  of  the  motion  which  he  had  entered 
on  the  books  ;  but  certainly  it  must  be 
taken  for  granted  that  he  meant  to  move 
them,  since  he  expressly  stated  that  he  did 
not  intend  to  withdraw  them. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  certainly  he  did 
not  mean  to  withdraw  any  of  them. 

Mr.  Pee(.tfaen  cx)ntended,'that  tbe  hon. 
member  had  no  right  to  call  him  disorli 
derly^  for  alluding  to  those  motions  which 
stood  upon  the  books.  He  observed,  that 
the  rights  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of 
Westmmster  did  not  differ  from  those  of 
any  other  dean  and  chspter.  The  public 
had  erected  monuments  in  the  abbeys 
which  the  dean  and  chapter  possessed  by 
a  grant  from  the  Crown ;  but  though  these 
monuments  had  been  erected  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  pubh'c,  they  had  not  paid  the 
dean  and  chapter  for  the  space  which 
these  mcy^uments  occupied,  nor  had  tliej 
specified  thai  the  rights  of  the  dean  and 
cliapter  of  Westminster  should  be  dififerent 
from  those  of  other  ecclesiastical  bodies^ 
under  similar  circumstances.  If  the  hon. 
member  objected  to  the  payment  of  thoie 
fees  which  were  demanded  for  the  exhi- 
bition of  these  monuments,  let  him  refuse 
payment,  and  try  with  the  dean  and  chap* 
ter  their  right  of  demanding  them ;  but 
let  him  not  call  on  that  House  for  the  pro- 
dnction  of  documents,  which  he  might  use 
as  evidence  in  resisting  their  demand  be- 
fore another  tribunal.  The  hon.  member 
had  represented,  that  the  minor  canons 
claimed  a  right  to  something  which  the 
dean  and  chapter  now  appropriated  to 
themselves.  It  appeared  then,  that  there, 
was  a  disputed  claim  among  these  par- 
sons; and,  was  it  for  parliament,  over- 
whelmed as  they  were  with  business,  to 
interfere  in  their  disputes  ?  He  thought 
not.  The  hon.  member  had  called  for 
papers  which  werci  in  fact,  the  titles  of 
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the  <)ean  and  chapter  to  certidn  homes 
and  lands  they  possessed.  Surely  the 
House  would  not  grant  a  motion  which 
wasy  in  fact,  an  application  to  know  the 
titles  of  landlords  to  their  property.  He 
trusted  the  House  would  not  establish 
such  a  precedent;  and  above  all,  that 
they  would  not  intermeddle  in  disputes 
betweeen  the  dean  and  chapter  ana  the 
minor  canons  of  the  abbey,  but  would  let 
those  disputes  be  adjudicated  in  the  pro- 
per manner.  If  there  was  ground  for  liti- 
gation, let  that  litigation  be  settled  by  the 
E roper  judicial  power  of  the  country.  As 
e  had  already  assented  to  one  motion  for 
a  return  of  the  amount  of  fees  received 
for  the  exhibition  of  the  monuments,  and 
the  manner  of  the  appropriation  of  those 
fees,  he  thoueht  he  had  done  enough.  It 
was  too  much  to  require  the  titles  to  pro- 
perty to  be  produced  in  that  House ;  and, 
therefore,  if  he  stood  alone,  he  should  re- 
sist the  present  motion.  . 

Mr.  Hume  declared  that  the  substance, 
but  not  the  form,  of  his  intended  motions 
had  been  preserved  in  the  Order-book; 
and  he  must  say,  that  he  was  surprised  at 
the  presuming  and  extraordinary  manner 
in  which  he  had  been  remarked  on  by  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  opposite  [cries  of 
•'order,  order!**]. 

The  Speaker  requested  to*know  whether 
what  the  hon.  member  was  about  to  state 
was  in  reply  or  explanation  ? 

Mr.  Hume  answered,  that  it  was  in  ex« 
planation. 

The  Speaker  observed,  that  in  that  case 
the  remarks  of  the  hon.  member  were  cer- 
tainly out  of  order,  since  no  gentleman, 
when  speakine  only  in  explanation,  was  at 
liberty  to  make  remarks  on  a  preceding 
speaker.  He  would  take  that  opportunity 
of  saying,  that  the  practice  of  giving  no- 
tices of  motions,  though  not  a  matter  of 
right,  was  a  practice  which  had  grown  up 
and  been  established,  on  account  of  its 
usefulness,  which  consisted  in  this,  that  it 
afforded  to  other  members  a  knowledge 
of  what  was  intended  to  be  brought  for- 
ward for  discussion.  If  any  irregularity 
crept  into  these  notices,  who  was  to 
blame  I    Certainly  the  hon.  member  who 

Save  them.  The  hon.  member  for  Aber- 
een  should  not  be  surprised  that  he  had 
aliuded  to  this  circumstance,  since  there 
was  no  one  who  gave  more  notices  of  mo- 
tions than  that  hon.  member.  If  at  any 
time  there  was  any  error  in  the  entry  of 
the  clerks,  he  trusted  that  the  hon.  mem- 
ber would  state  it,  that  it  might  be  imme- 
diately corrected. 


Wmtnmaffr  Attey.  [JM 

Mr.  Hume  observed,  that  the  sibstanccr 

of  his  notice  was  entered  correctly,  but 
not  the  words;  and  he  therefore  contended, 
that  he  was  not  bound  by  the  words 
which  had  been  inserted.    His  object  in 
calling  for  these  papers  was  to  get  rid  of 
an  imposition,  by  which,  in  one  year 
2,000/.  and  in  another  year,  1,500/.  had 
been  drawn  from  the  pockets  of  the  peo-  . 
pie.    The  dean  and  cbi^ter  alleged  that 
these  sums  were  necessarily  taken  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  minor  canons  and 
choir.    Now,  he  alleged,  on  the  contrary, 
that  there  was  sufficient  property  to  main* 
tain  these  persons  without  having  recourae 
to  such  a  mode  of  supporting  t&m.    The 
monuments  which  the  public  had  erected, 
were  public  property.    The  public  had  a 
right  of  access  to  them,  and  if  that  rigbs 
was  denied,  and  money  was  demanded,  the 
public  ought  to  know  why  that  demand 
was  made.    The  House  would  not  do  its 
duty  to  the  countrv,  if  they  did  not  pat  a 
stop  to  the  abuse  of  which  he  complamed ; 
and  he  was  content  to  stand  with  the  right 
hon.  gentleman,  iu  the  face  of  that  coua* 
try  and  abide  by  its  opinion  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

Sir  J.  WroUesley  said,  he  had  hoped 
that  the  returns  moved  for  would  have 
been  granted  without  hesitation.  There 
was  no  ground  whatever  for  the  ezactiooa 
of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Westminster, 
and  their  practice  in  this  reelect  had  not 
even  the  plea  of  antiquity  to  recommend 
it;  because  it  was  an  iofrinffement  ef 
which  many  hon.  gentlemen  in  ttiat  House 
had  seen  the  be^nning.  He  had  beea 
educated  at  Westminster  school,  and  he 
knew  (having  passed  through  it  hundreds 
of  times  in  every  year)  that  there  was  e 
passage  from  the  cloisters  through  Poela* 
comer  into  that  part  of  Westminster. 
At  the  period  to  which  he  alluded  the 
lower  part  of  Westminster-abbey  vraa 
open  daily ;  and  this  practice  he  thought 
was  an  extremely  useful  one.  It  waa 
true  that  admission  might  still  be  obtained 
upon  payment,  but  it  was  by  no  meaaa 
the  same  thing  to  be  escortea  by  an  ia^ 
pertinent  and  Udkative  verger,  as  it  weald 
be  to  spend  a  solitary  hour  there  on  e 
rainy  day,  contemplating  the  naonumanfea 
of  the  illustrious  persons  whose  fiioia  waa 
perpetuated  there,  and  thus  acquiring  m 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  countij. 
To  what  purpose  had  the  national  monajr 
been  spent,  but  to  hand  down  to  posteirity* 
by  means  of  those  monuments,  the  achieve* 
meats  of  the  heroes  to  whose  memory 
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they  were  erected ;  ftnd  bow  was  this  pur- 
poM  to  be  eflected  if  the  abbey  was  to  be 
ror  eyer  shot  up?  It  was  stated  in  the 
returns  wUch  had  beeo  laid  before  the 
House,  that  divioe  worship  was  celebrated 
in  Westminster-abbey  twice  a  day.  This 
was  true;  but  it  was  also  true  that  only 
one  small  door  was  open.  A  large  part 
of  the  Abbey  which  was  formerly  free  to 
the  public,  was  now  appropriated  exclu- 
aiveiy  to  the  use  of  the  dean  and  chapter 
and  the  Westminster  scholars.  Formerly, 
and  within  the  recollection  of  many  in- 
dividuals, there  were  at  least  five  doors 
open,  by  any  of  which  a  person  of  a  pen- 
sive or  devotional  turn  of  mind  might 
enter,  and  indulge  in  his  own  serious  re- 
flections. It  was  not  so  much  the 
amount  of  money  that  was  now  demanded 
from  the  visitors  to  the  Abbey,  but  the 
disgrace  of  making  any  demand  at  all. 
Adverting  to  the  return  made  by  the  dean 
and  chapter  to  the  order  of  the  House,  he 
observed  that  after  they  had  stated  that 
the  coUectiona  were  received  by  the 
minor  canons  and  the  gentlemen  of  the 
choir,  they  added,  in  rather  a  haughty 
atyle,  that  they  did  not  know  how  the 
money  was  divided.  They  ought,  how- 
ever, to  know  that  it  was  divided  with  a 
just  reference  to  the  claims  of  those  un- 
fortunate minor  canons  who  were  com- 
pelled to  perform  divine  service  at  six 
o'clock  on  a  cold  frosty  morning  to  two  or 
three  old  women  in  red  cloaks.  The 
great  exaction  for  showing  the  monuments 
had  arisen  since  the  time  of  that  ac- 
complished scholar  and  polished  gentle- 
man (Dr.  Vincent)  who  attracted  the 
love  and  veneration  of  all  who  were  so 
fortunate  as  to  know  him;  and  whose 
name  was  never  mentioned  at  the  annual 
meetings  of  the  individuals  educated 
under  his  soperintendance,  without  caus- 
ing the  walls  of  the  room  to  ring  with 
applause.  He  was  sorry  to  see  the  name 
of  that  reverend  individual  profaned  by 
iu  introduction  at  the  end  of  the  return, 
which  had  been  made  by  the  present  dean 
and  chapter.  He  was  convinced  that  if  that 
revered  individual  could  rise  from  his 
grave,  nothing  would  give  hhn  more 
pain  than  to  see  the  name  of  Vincent  at- 
tached to  such  a  document.  If  the  hen. 
member  for  Aberdeen  divided  the  House 
the  motion  should  have  his  hearty  vote ; 
as  well  as  those  by  whidi  it  was  to  be 
followed.  The  dean  and  chapter  had  be- 
gun the  practice  of  taxing  the  public  for 
into  the  Abbey,  and  surely  the 


Honae  had  a  right  to  inquire  why  they 
had  done  so.  If  the  right  hon.  Secretary 
objected  to  the  present  motion,  he  ought 
to  have  objected  to  the  original  order  of 
the  House.  The  return  to  that  order 
being  so  unsatisfactory,  the  House  were 
bound  to  persevere  in  the  inquiry. 

Mr.  Hudson  Gumey  merely  rose  to 
suggest,  that  the  charter  required  was 
most  probably  either  to  be  found  at  the 
Tower  or  elsewhere  amongst  the  public 
records;  and  therefore  the  calling  for 
private  title  was  an  objection  that  could 
not  be  supported.  He  had  no  wish  to 
trench  on  the  rights  of  private  property, 
and  still  less  to  cause  any  diminution  of 
the  incomes  of  the  minor  canons ;  but  he 
considered  the  free  ingress  of  the  public 
to  Westminster  Abbey  to  be  a  national 
object ;  and,  as  such,  felt  himself  bound 
to  support  the  motion. 

Mr.  Ashurst  said,  that  much  inconveni- 
ence would  result  from  the  indiscriminate 
admission  into  the  Abbey  of  the  public  at 
all  times.  The  monuments  would  be  ex- 
posed to  every  kind  of  mutilation  and 
injury.  From  the  earliest  periods  it  had 
been  found  necessary  to  take  measures  to 
guard  against  this  evil.  Previous  to  the 
Commonwealth  such  measures  had  been 
adopted.  In  every  church  the  incumbent 
had  a  right  to  a  fee  for  the  erection  of  a 
monument.  And  with  regard  to  public 
monuments,  there  was  undoubtedly  a 
right  to  tax  the  public  to  a  certain  extent 
for  the  purpose  of  preserving  them,  and 
keeping  them  in  repair.  It  was  well 
known  that  a  more  honourable  as  well  as 
a  more  benevolent  man  than  the  present 
dean  of  Westmmster  did  not  exist;  and 
that  he  was  wholly  incapable  of  giving  his 
support  to  any  system  justiy  deserving  of 
reprehension.  On  numerous  occasions 
that  excellent  person  had  indulged,  from 
his  private  purse,  in  acts  of  the  greatest 
liberality  and  generosity. 

Sir  «7.  Newpori  allowed,  that  if  it  could 
be  shown  that  from  the  earliest  times, 
the  dean  and  chapter  of  Westminster  had 
exercised  the  ri^ht  of  excluding  from  the 
Abbey,  there  might  be  some  pretext  for 
declining  the  proposed  inquiry ;  but  when 
it  was  well  known  that  from  a  large  part 
of  the  Abbey  the  public  had  been  shut 
out  only  in  late  times,  he  was  at  a  loss  to 
conceive  on  what  principle  resistance 
could  be  made  to  a  motion,  calling  on  the 
dean  and  chapter  to  account  for  their 
conduct.  It  was  said,  that  the  fees  col- 
lected from  visitors  to  the  Abbey  went  to 
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the  minor  canotiff,  Botyita  itidtiifactorily 
oetablished  that  the  prdvislon  for  the 
minor  canons,  and  the  mferior  officers  of 
the  church,  ought  not  to  proceed  from 
their  principals  r    He  complained  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  dean  and  chapter 
had  thought  proper  to  word  their  return 
to  the  order  of  the  House.    They  had  no 
right  to  make  any  remarks  on  the  subject* 
It  was  not  respectful  to  the  House  to  do 
so*    When   the  House  called  for  any 
return,  they  expected  simply  a  statement 
of  factSb    if  the  persons  furnishing  any 
such    return  conceived   themselves  ag- 
grieved by  the  proceeding  of  the  House, 
their  fSt  course  was  to  peution  the  House, 
stating  the  circumstances  of  which  they 
complained.    In  the  conclusion  of  the 
return,  the  dean  and  chapter  observed, 
'  thiit .  theur  founder  had  not  only  em- 
powered, but  required  them  to  defend  the 
privileges  and  immmiities  which  she  had 
bestowed  upon  them,  against  all  aggression 
or  encroachment.    And  from  whom  did 
they  apprehend  that  aggression  and  en* 
croachment  ?  Evidently  from  the  House 
of  Commons.    These  were  unwdrrantable 
expressions.   The  House  would  ahrays  be 
found  ready  to  defend  the  rights  of  the 
chureh ;  but  he  trusted  they  would  also 
always  be  found  ready  to  defeid  the  rights 
of  the  public.    The  Secreury  of  State 
telked  or  a  remedy  at  law  being  c^ien  to 
any  individual  who  felt  himself  aggrieved. 
But  it  should  be  recollected,  that  the 
sittempt  to  procure  that  remedy  must  be 
ittsde  at  the  expense  of  the  individaa], 
while  the  defendants  would  be  able  to 
resort  for  aid  to  the  purse  of  their  cor- 
poration. 

Mr.  fVjfnn  regretted  the  system  which 
had  been  introduced  into  the  Abbey,  but 
was  of  opinion  that  the  House  could  not 
With  propriety  interfere.  He  could  Hot 
see  what  authority  they  possessed  for 
doing  so.  He  believed  it  to  be  the  right 
of  every  dean  and  chapter  to  shut  up  their 
church,  except  during  the  hours  of  divine 
service.  He  allowed,  however,  that  the 
mode  in  which  the  public  had  of  late  years 
been  shut  out  of  the  Abbey  was  much  to 
be'  lamented.  He  allowed  that  it  was 
an  injudicious  use  of  the  power  possessed 
by  the  dean  and  chapter;  but  he  did  not 
think  that  the  House  had  any  authority 
to  interfere.  If,  for  instance,  a  road  were 
to  be  improperly  stopped  up,  could  the 
House  interfere?  By  do  means.  Recourse 
for  redress  must  be  had  to  a  court  of  law. 
If  such  a  motion  as  the  present  were 
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accededto,  whete  woold'tbepraetteeiid  ? 
Nothing  was  more  to  be  deprecated  tbao 
calling  on  that  House  to  interftra  m  any 
cafte  in  which  it  really  possessed  do  power. 
For  these  reasons,  ngreiliiig  extremelj 
the  course  which  had  been  ^^nrsued  m 
the  dean  and  ohapter,  he  felt  it  to  be  hm 
duty  to  oppose  the  motion. 

Mr.  Baring  could  see  no  obfeetion  Id 
the  production  of  the  paper  in  qisestioiu 
The  House'  might  afterwards  detennlo* 
whether  or  not  to  proceed  farther.  He 
thought  the  tone  of  the  answer  made  by 
the  dead  and  chapter  unjustifiably  high. 
They  had  no  right  to  tell  that  HouK,  that 
it  mtended  some  improper  aggressien  on 
their  property. 

The  House  then  divided :  For  the  mow 
tion  SIS ;  Against  it  72 ;  Majority  16. 

Mr.  Hume  then  moved,  «<  That  there  be 
laid  before  this  House,  Copy  of  the  Omi 
made  to  the  Choir  of  Westminster  ia 
1697,  on  the  conditions  *  that  reoeknig 
the  benefits  ftom  tbe  exhibition  of  the 
Monuinents,  they  should  keep  the  Moiitt* 
ments  always  clean."' 

Mr.  Secretary  Ped  seeing  a  diference 
between  this  motion  and  the  former  one^ 
did  not  Intend  to  oppose  it.  He  begged 
to  be  understood,  that,  in  contending  for 
the  right  of  the  dean  and  chapter  to  M-* 
elude  or  admit,  he  did  not  vindicate  the 
amount  of  their  charges.  The  former 
motion  could  not  be  enforced ;  and  it  wae 
not  wise  to  commit  the  House  to  a  mea-* 
sure  in  which  the^  might  not  suoeeed*  He 
regretted  exceedingly  the  manner  in  whiob 
the  return  already  ordered  had  been  nfidm* 
It  would  have  been  much  better,  If  tbe 
dean  and  chapter  had  complied  siiupiy 
with  the  order,  which  was  so  worded  at 
not  to  excite  any  unpleasant  feelings.  He 
wished,  however,  that  the  hon.  member 
would  postpone  his  motion,  jn  order  to 
afibrd  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  grant  was,  or  was  not  from 
the  Crown.  He  had,  in  the  first  instance^ 
conceived  It  to  be  a  grant  fVom  the  Crowft 
to  the  dean  and  chapter,  on  the  conditio* 
of  keeping  the  monuments  clean. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  there  could  exist  Be 
doubt  that  it  was  a  grant  f^om  the  dean 
and  chapter  to  the  choir. 

Mr.  Canning  wished  the  hon.  itieiniNsr 
would  postpone  his  motion,  on  the  ander« 
standing  that,  if  it  turned  out  eponinquirw 
to  be  a  grant  from  the  Crown,  no  oj^posi-* 
tion  would  be  made  to  the  production  of 
the  document.  If  the  grant  really  vrere 
from  the  dean  and  chapter,  he  should 
xcrtainJy  object  to  its  being  produced. 


Mr.  am&  fM^  thtt  he  retlljr  did  not 
knoir  what  the  right  hon.  geotltoMUi 
iBtended  by  his  dittiDction. 

Mr.  P0el  amdt  that  the  first  motion  was 
for  a  oopj  of  the  charter  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth to  the  dean  and  chapter^  as  evidence 
of  their  title  and  property,  and  of  their 
general  right  of  regulating  the  cathedral : 
To  this  he  should  object,  on  principle. 
The  next  motion  was  for  a  copy  of  the 
grant  of  1697.  He  had  understood  that 
that  was  a  disttnct  grant  from  the  Crown, 
to  lery  a  fee  from  every  person  aeeii^  the 
monuments,  upon  the  condition  of  the 
dean  and  chapter  keephag  them  clean; 
and  findhig  that  they  had  been  relieved  of 
this  charge  by  a  grant  of  pobHo  money, 
he  thought  this  made  a  very  diatmct  case, 
and  entitled  the  public  to  inquire  how  the 
matter  stood.  If  the  grant  was  from  the 
Crown,  he  was  ready  to  acquiesce  in  the 
motion ;  but  he  wished  the  non.  member 
to  postpone  the  debate,  in  order  to  gif% 
an  opportunity  for  inquiry. 

Mr.^  Hume  objected  to  withdraw  bit 
motion.  The  publio  money  had  been 
voted  fbr  the  object  of  cleaning  and  re- 
nahring  the  monumenti,  and  we  puUic 
hnd  a  right  id  know  how  it  had  been 
applied. 

Mr.  Demmm  advised  bis  hon.  friend 
neither  to  postpone  nor  to  withdraw  his 
motion,  as  there  was  quite  enough  before 
the  House  to  enable  them  Ur  come  to  a 
vote  open  the  question*  Indeed  he  was 
of  opinion  tlmti  if  die  meniMf  was  not  a 
grant  immediately  from  the  CTrewn  to  the 
denn  and  chapter,  there  was  the  greater 
reason  for  an  mquiry  into  the  causes  why 
Hie  delegated  trust  had  been  negleoted. 
He  considered  it  to  be  ettremely  on^ra- 
cious  in  the  right  hon.  Secretary,  in  a 
matter  of  great  public  importance,  to 
thrust  the  onus  of  proving  a  public  right 
on  any  faidiridual,  by  his  remeoy  In  a  court 
of  law.  He  could  mform  the  House,  that 
the  boasted  remedy  of  a  court  of  law  was 
not  always  very  expeditious,  very  certain, 
or  very  cheap.  The  same  answer  might 
be  ffiven  in  many  other  cases.  In  cases 
of  charities,  for  instance.  In  applications 
to  the  House  against  any  gross  and  aflUct- 
ing  abuse  of  a  public  cnarity,  a  mtolster 
might  say,  **  Go  and  file  a  bill  in  die  court 
of  Chancery;  I  assure  you,  the  Chancery- 
court  is  a  court  of  the  greatest  parity,  and 
it  possesses  ample  powers;"  and  tlins  an 
individual  might  be  five-and^twenty  or 
thirty  yearv  obcainloff  nnlress,  whieh  it 
was  tbo  duty  of  the  House  to  grant  him 
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in  the  first  instance^  and  without  any  ex- 
pense whatever.  Did  the  gentlemen  on 
the  Treasury-bench  mean  to  say^  that  the 
only  remedy  for  the  publio  was,  ths^  he 
who  su&red  the  exaction  of  a  ftw  pence 
at  the  church-door  was  to  resist  the  im- 
position at  the' risk  and  expenseof  a*couit 
of  law  ?  to  pot  himself  forward  at  the 
champion  of  the  public,  and  to  fiH  m  the 
breach  whidi  it  was  the:duty  of  tte-  irouae 
to  fill,  but  which  they  were  so  ready  to 
throw  upon  individuab^  He  c^jected  to 
the  subtilties  and  refinements  of thef^vem- 
mentr  when  they  were  thus  urged  m  sup- 
port of  existing  abuses,  or  in  opposition 
to  general  prindples  and  public  ri^cai 

The  House  divided:  For  the  motion-97 
Against  it  68 ;  Majority  8K 

Mr.  Hume  expressed  hi»  dissent  from 
the  proceedmga  of  the  House.  He  said, 
that  whatever  might  bethediflereneesof 
opinion  with  reepeet  to  the  technical  pro- 
priety or  improprie^  of  granting  thia  or 
that  doconaenl^  it  was  the  opinion  of  eveiy 
part  of  the  House,  thaathe  present  system 
of  manacing  the  cathedrid,  with:  respeot 
to  the  amnissionof  ibepublio,  was  oMSt 
reprehensible*  This  was  evidently  the 
undivided  setothnent  within  the  HJouse; 
and  he  need  scarcely  add,  that  in  thii^ 
as  in  many  other  instances,  the(  sentiment 
of  the  pobKo  had  preceded'  thaH  of  the 
House  of  CoBsmons.  He  would  withdraw 
his  other  motions;  hot  It  waa  his  intenticto 
to  propose,  on  a  future  day,  a  motion  ea- 
pressive  of  the  iease  of  the  House  on  the 
extraordinary  condoot  of  the  dean  and 
chapter. 

Bribsrt  at  EirBOTieira  Bill*]  Lord . 
John  Roisell  having  moved  the  order  of 
the  day  fbr  going  mo  n  committee  on 
this  bill, 

Mr.  Hudson  Gumey  said,  that  the  bill 
contained  but  there  effeotlve  daoM,  to 
every  one  of  which  he  ebfecced,  and 
should  therefore  oppose  its  gomg  Into  n 
committee. 

The  bill  was  then  committed. 

HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
Friday  April  l^ 

Slavery  ik  tHS  West  Insi BS«>-Mn- 
MORiALor  THi  Assembly  AT  Aktigoa.] 

Lord  Dudi^  end  Weird  said,  he  rose 
to  present  a  petition  of  considerable  im- 

Sortance.     It  was  the  petition  of  the 
ioard  and  Council  and  House  of  Ai^ 
sembly  of  the  island  of  Antigua ;  but  it 
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Slaoery  in  the  WeU  Indiu^ 
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was  signed  in  the  name  of  the  legitlati?e 
body  by  the  Speaker  only.  He  did  not 
knoiTy  therefore,  whether  the  petition 
could  be  received  as  from  the  whole  as- 
sembly or  not,  but  he  might  observe  not 
only  on  the  statements  of  the  petitioners, 
but  what  he  believed  to  be  other  good 
authority,  that  the  island  from  which  this 
petition  came  was  amongst  the  best  in  the 
West  Indies,  as  to  the  moral  condition  of 
the  slaves—one  in  which  their  situation 
.would  best  bear  comparison  with  that  of 
free  blacks,  and  in  wnich  the  nearest  ap- 

E roach  was  made  to  free  labour.  When, 
owever,  the  petition  came  to  be  read  at 
length,  which  he  intended  to  propose  it 
diould  be,  their  lordships,  perhaps,  would 
be  of  opinion  that  the  petitioners  had  in- 
dulged in  expressions  which  might  be 
considered  too  harsh,  against  the  persons 
in  this  country  who  took  an  active  interest 
in  the  abolition  of  negro  slavery.  He 
wished  that  all  discussions  on  this  subject 
should  be  conducted  with  good  temper 
and  moderation ;  but  this,  at  least,  might 
be  said  for  the  petitioners  •-«  that  no 
language  used  by  them  could  be  harsher 
than  that  which  had  ofVen  been  applied  to 
the  colonists  themselves  by  the  anti- 
alavery  party  in  this  country.  But  these 
considerations  did  not  afiect  the  great  ob« 
ject  of  the  petition,  which  he  should 
shortly  state.  The  petitioners  prayed, 
that  if  any  measure  for  the  abolition  of 
■alavery,  likely  to  be  injurious  to  their  in- 
terests, should  he  earned  into  effect,  they 
abouldbe  allowed  full  and  fair  indemnifica- 
tion. In  presenting  this  petition  it  was 
not  necessary  for  him  to  state  what  his 
own  views  on  this  question  were ;  but  this 
much  he  might  say,  that  while  negroes 
remained  the  slaves  of  the  planters,  he  did 
not  think  that  what  was  aone  merely  to 
ameliorate  their  condition,  could  form  a 

f  round  for  such  a  claim.  The  moment, 
owever,  that  another  important  step  was 
taken— the  moment,  however  prompted 
by  humanity,  and  with  whatever  prospect 
of  success,  measures  were  taken  to  set 
the  slaves  free  from  their  masters,  the 
nature  of  the  case  was  completelv  altered, 
and  the  owners  were  justly  entitled  to  in- 
demnification. Where  slavery  ended, 
compensation  began.  This  appeared  to 
him  to  be  the  fair  state  of  the  question. 
That  one  man  should  be  the  property  of 
another  was  a  proposition  which  none 
would  now  maintain ;  but  such  had,  for 
more  than  150  years,  been  the  law  of  this 
country.    The  eoionists  had  only  been 


parties  to  the  mabtenance  of  Ihil  law  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  the  people  of 
England,  and  therefore  should  not  be  the 
sole   sufferers  by  its  lUirogation.  .  The 
praotice  which  was  now  discovered  to  be 
unjust^  had  been  warmly  fostered  by  our 
ancestors,  and  the  whole  price  of  re- 
pentance ought  not  to  be  paid  by  those 
who  were  only  sharers  in  the  guilt  and 
impolicy  of  the  transaction.    Such,  cer» 
tainly,  had  not  been  the  course  hitherto 
followed,  with  respect  to  many  claims  not 
better  founded  than  those  of  the  planters* 
It  was  even  the  practice  of  the  legislature 
to  pay  attention  to  the  claims  of  property 
which    had    grown    up    without    beini^ 
sanctioned  by  Taw.    Cases  which  occurred 
when  the  Union  with  Ireland  took  place, 
afforded  instances  in  point.  What,  indeed* 
could  be  more  contrary  to  justice  and 
the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  than  that 
persons  should  be  indemnified  for  yielding 
up  an  influence  which  they  possessed  orer 
the  legislature  ?    If  a  man  who  said,  **  I 
have  a  vote,  and  have  an  influence  in  re- 
turning so  many  members  to  parliament, 
therefore,  pay  me  15,0001.  down,  or  I  will 
vote  against  you,''  could  be  listened  to, 
surely  the  legislature  would  not  refuse  to 
bear  the  planters.    The  Wesulndia  pro* 
prietors  had  claims  to   indemnification, 
which  stood  upon  far  better  grounds  as 
to  rieht  and  justice,  than  any  which  those 
gentlemen  who  tridlcked  in  poh'tical  in- 
fluence could  set  up.    In  many  of  the  pe- 
titions which  prayed  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  the  principle  of  compensation  bad 
been  admitted;  but  he  haa  his  doubts 
whether  considerable  discrepancies  would 
not  be  found,  when  the  application  of  the 
principle  came  to  be  in  question ;  and  it 
seemed  to  be  wbhed  to  carry  it  into  effect 
with  haste  and  precipitation.  At  first  sight 
it  certainly  micnt  appear  to  many  of  the 
abolitionists,  that  nothing  was  more  easy 
than  to  substitute  free  labour  for  slavery ; 
but  if  they  chose  to  reflect,  they  would 
find,  that  such  a  change  was  not  to  be 
accomplished  with  all  the  facility  they 
anticipated.    He  did  not  mean  to  agree 
with  nis  brother  colonists  in  maintaining, 
that  there  was  something  in  the  nature 
of   the   region    they    inhabited    wbiob 
rendered  free  labour  impracticable.    This 
was  an  opinion  in  which  he  could  not  con- 
cur, when  he  saw  how  very  little  profit  or 
remuneration  sufficed  to  induce  men  to 
labour  in  the  most  insalubrious  situations, 
and  at  works  which  were  obviously  in* 
judous  to  health.    But  he  must  agree 
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with  the  petitioners,  that  the  sodden 
transltioo  iroin  dayery  to  freedom,  which 
seemed  to  be  the  c^ject  of  the  abolition- 
uts,  was  an  experiment  of  great  hazard. 
How  to  convert  300,000  or  400,000  men 
all  at  once  from  compulsory  into  free 
labourers,  was  obviously  a  proposition  of 
very  difficult  solution  ;  but  if  this  violent 
experiment  was  to  be  made,  the  expense 
of  making  it  ought  to  be  borne  by  the 
country,  and  not  by  the  planters.  He  was 
aware  that  it  had  been  thrown  out,  that 
in  considering  the  question  of  compensa* 
tion,  the  colonists  were  not  entitled  to  the 
full  value  of  their  property,  as  it  might  be 
estimated  on  their  profits,  since  part  of 
those  profits  arose  from  the  possession  of 
an  unjust  monopoly.  This  was,  however, 
an  argument  which  would  surely  receive 
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for  rash  experiments  might  have  the  op- 
portunity or  trying  them;  but  he  thought 
It  was  by  far  most  desiraJ>le  that  the  ex- 

geriment  of  free  Idbour  should  be  made 
y  degrees,  and  on  a  small  scale. 

The  £arl  of  Liverpool  wished  the  pe- 
tition to  be  received  as  the  petition  of  the 
body  of  the  House  of  Assembly  ;  but 
doubted  whether  that  could  be  done,  as  it 
was  only  signed  by  the^  Speaker. 

Lord  uudley  and  Ward  thought  it 
would  answer  every  purpose  for  which  the 
petition  was  intended,  if  it  was  received 
merely  as  the  petition  of  the  Speaker. 

The  Earl  o£Livernool  was  desirous,  that 

the  question  shoulo  not  be  decided,  until 

it  was  known  what  had  been  done  in 

similar  cases.    He  did  not  see  how  it  was 

I  possible  to  avoid  receiving  petitions,  in 


no  countenance  in  parliament.    If  it  were   some  way  or  other,  from  the  colonial  as- 


admitted,  it  was  difficult  to  see  whither  its 
application  miffht  not  be  carried.  If  on 
compensation  being  required  for  a  canal 
or  road  passing  through  arable  land  what 
would  noble  lords  think,  if  that  arrange- 
ment were  applied  to  the  owner  of  the 
estate?      Suppose  he  were  told,  *<Yes, 


you   shall   have  compensation ;    but   it  I  colonies. 


semblies.  If  the  right  of  parliament  to- 
legislate  for  the  colonies  was  msintained, 
there  must  be  some  means  of  receiving 
petitions  from  them.  He  therefore  thought 
that  inquiry  should  be  made.  Some  pre« 
cedent,  perhaps,  would  be  foupd  of  pe- 
titions of^the  same  kind  from  the  American 


shall  be    minus  the  unjust  profit    you 
derive  from  the  monopoly  of  the  com* 
laws,''  would  not  their  lordships  revolt 
at  any  attempt  to  establish  such  a  prin- 
ciple as  this  ?    In  fact,  he  had  no  doubt 
that,  on  a  fsir  view  of  the  question,  the 
right  of  the  planters  to  be  indemnified 
would   be  admitted   to  stand   on  pre- 
cisely the  same  ground  as  other  claims 
to  compensation  which  had  been  allowed 
by  the  legislature.    And  here  he  must 
observe,  that  his  own  interests  in  the 
question  would  not  have  led  him  to  in- 
terfere at  all  in  its  discussion ;  but  he  was 
induced  to  come  forward  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  justice  to  others.    He  was  anx- 
ious to  call  their  lordships*  serious  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  to  which  the  petition 
referred ;  and  he  implored  them  to  con- 
sider well  before  they  gave  into  views, 
which  seemed  to  threaten,  in  the  name  of 
humanity,  to  sweep  away  all  Uie  ordinary 
principles  of  justice.    At  the  close  of  the 
petition,  a  suggestion  was  thrown  out 
which  nught  appear  to  their  lordships 
somewhat   extraordinary.    It  was   pro- 
posed that  this  country,  or  the  abolitionists 
should  purchase  the  whole  property  of  Uie 
planters— that  they  should  uke  the  island 
of  Antigua  to  themselves.    They  might 
then  make  whatever  experiments    they 
liked  as  to  free  labour.    Those  who  were 


The  Earl  of  Latic^frdbi^  observed,  that 
if  inquiry  was  to  take  place  in  order  ta 
do  justice  to  one  party,  he  hoped  that 
justice  would  be  done  to  others.  Peti- 
tions which  were  presented  from  the 
moderators  of  the  general  Assembly  of 
the  church  of  Scotland  for  the  whole  of 
that  body,  and  from  the  moderators  of 
synods,  legally  signed  according  to  the 
law  of  Scotlandt  were  still  only  received 
as  the  petitions  of  the  persons  who 
signed  them. 

Lord  Melville  corroborated  what  the 
noble  earl  had  just  stated. 

Lord  Ca&Aon)^  vindicated  the  abolition- 
ists from  the  charees  made  against  them. 
They  did  not  call  for  rash  and  precipitate 
measures,  but  were  desirous  that  caution 
and  deliberation  should  accompany  every 
step  taken  for  the  emancipation  of  the 
slaves.  They  were  also  sensible  of  the 
blame  which  attached  to  themselves  in 
having  suffered  the  evil  of  slavery  so  long 
to  exist.  He  could  not  help  agreeing 
with  those  who  considered  that  the  colo- 
nial legislatures  had  acted  very  improper- 
ly ;  but  he  should  certainly  rejoice  to  see 
the  imputations  against  them  disproved. 

Lord  Dudley  and  Ward  remarked,  that 
very  bitter  censures  had  been  pronounced 
on  the  colonial  assemblies  at  tne  meetings 
in  support  of  n^ro-emancipation.   As  to 
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the  wish  for  precipitation  on  the  part  of 
the  aboh'tionistSy  a  sufficient  fouridation 
for  that  charge  was  to  be  found  in  a 
speech  made  by  the  noble  lord  himself  at 
one  of  those  meetings.  That  speech  was 
printed  in  the  papers;  and  it  appeared  that 
the  noble  lord  had  stated  it  to  be  the  ob- 
ject of  the  society  to  bring  about  emanci- 
pation before  the  death  of  an  individual 
who  had  greatly  distinguished  himself  in 
support  of  that  object.  Now,  if  the  aboli- 
tion was  to  be  effecied  during  the  life  of 
that  most  respected  individual,  his  ad- 
vanced age  gave  ground  to  suppose  that 
they  woLud  endeavour  to  accomplish  their 
object  with  more  baste  than  deliberation. 

Lord  Calihorpe  observed,  that  what  he 
said  on  the  occasion  alluded  to,  was,  that 
it  would  be  desirable  that  some  visible 
approach  to  the  emancipation  of  the  ne- 
groes should  be  made  during  the  Jife-time 
of  .the  illustrious  individual  whose  same 
was  so  intimately  identified  with  that 
question.  It  was  ^lerely  observed,  that 
if  .that  individual  lived  to  see  :Such  an 
approach  to  abolition  as  would  give 
more  certainty  as  to  the  period  of  the  ac- 
complishment of  that  object,  it  would 
afford  him.  great  satisfaction  aid  .consola- 
tion* 

Af^r.  some  further  conversation  .on  the 
question,  whether  the  petition  should. be 
feoeiited  i|s  the  petition  of  the  .House  of 
Asseqably  of  Antigua,- it  was  agreed  tbat 
it. should  be  referred  to  a  commiXUse  of 
privileges,  and  that, the  petitioo, .  19  fthe 
Qijean  timc,;should  be  withdrawn. 

,  Coi(N  Laws.]  .Lord  Ki9g  isaidt  her  held 
in  his  hand  a  petition  signed  by. sof era! 
thousands  of  tne  population  of*^Fiieston 
and  its  nei^hbourhooo.  It  came  from  « 
district  which  was  populous,  but  griev- 
ously oppressed  by  the  Cora-Jaws*--thaC 
great  dead  weight  which  bore  down  laU 
classes,  one  excepted.  The  petition  was 
therefore  against  pauperism  and  famine ; 
aaainst  the  pauperism  price  of  corn, 
which  was  60s.  the  quarter ;  and  against 
the  famine  price,  which  it  reached  when 
it  ,^ot  to  JOs.  and  upwards;  and  this 
famine  price  he  fully  expected  corn  would 
this  vear  reach.  Th^s  question,  fairly 
statedf  lay  between  the  interests  of  the 
landlords  on  one  side,  and  the  prosperity 
of 'the  country  on  the  other.  On  the 
mt  side  was  power ;  on  the  other  reason 
and  justice ;  but  the  latter  he  was  sure 
would  triumph,  if  the  good  intentions  of 
the.  aoble  lord  on  ^  i^er  side  were ,  not 
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fatally  copntenactcd  when  lie  oune  to 
take  up  this  question  seriously,  as  it  was 
hoped  he  soon  would  do.  When  tho 
price  of  corn  and  labour  in  France  ^d 
Qermany  was  less  than  one-half  of  the 
price  in  this  country,  it  was  Impossible  to 
prevent  our  manufacturers  from  removing 
to  those  countries.  By  what magiccould 
our  manufactures  be  prevented  from 
being  transferred  to  places  where  there 
was  security  for  property,  and  where  the 
profits  of  industry  would  be  great  in  pro- 
portion as  wages  were  lower?  What 
right  had  the  members  of  the  legislature 
to  persist  in  maintaining  a  system  of  lairs, 
which  must  condemn  this  country  to  all 
the  miseries  inseparable  from  a  decUniDg 
state  of  society? 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury  was  surpriaed 
that  the  noble  lord,  holding  the  opinions 
he  did,  had  suffered  the  session  to  pass 
away  without  bringing  forward  any  mo- 
tion for  the  discussion  of  the  general 
question.  This  would  be  a  fiurer  coorse 
of  proceeding  than  attemptioe  day  by  day 
to  stur  up  and  irritate  the  feelings  of  the 
manufacturing  population.  If  the  noble 
lord  brought  the  question  fairly  forwardi 
it  would  soon  be  proved  that  the  welfaie 
of  the  manufacturing  classes  depended 
upon  the  prosperity  of  the  landed,  in texiest ; 
hut  the  noble  lord  chose  rather  to  let  the 
session  lelapse,  .4han  id  bring  the  question 
to  a  direct  Issue. 

Lord  King  said,  he  was  quite  wiUiagto 
bring  the  whole  question  forward,  if  any 
effect  could  be  produced  by  so  dding*  It 
was  ..genenally  understood  that  the  onfy 
alteration  of  the  com^ws  thai  could  be 
carried  was  a^protecting  duty.  JSom,  a 
bill  for  imposinf^  a  duty  of  any  kind  could 
not  originate  with » their  lordships.  IC  the 
forms  of  the  House  permitted  it^  he  would 
bring  jn  a  bill  tp^iroorrow. 

The  £arl  of  Lat<dSm/d^  observed,  that 
it  had  already,  been  often  pointed  ont  to 
the  noble  lord,  that  a  more  manW  couvse 
for  him  to  follow  would  he,, to  bring  die 
questipn  of  the  corn-laws  re^ady  befisre 
the  House;  but,  instead  of  doing  so^  hopie- 
ferred  letting  off  every  now  and  thea  a  few 
little  squibs.  If  the  noble  lord  knew,  any 
thing  of  the  history  ef  the  con^law^  he 
could  not  stand,  up  in  that  House  sad aa- 
serty^that  the  object  of  those  who. wished 
toi  maintain  those  laws  ^  was  to  give  dear 
bread  to  the  poor.  In  the  reign  of  Chadee 
2nd  the  protection  against  foreign  eom 
amounted  to  8/.  the  quarter,  and  from 
the  years  1760  to  1775,  when  not  a  par- 
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tide  was  imputed*  but  whan  600  quar- 
ters were  ex|Mrtedy  the  price  of  grain  did 
not  exceed  SSs,  the  quarter.  Upon  a  fair 
examination,  the  noble  lord  would  find, 
that  the  maintenance  of  what  he  called 
the  dead  weight  was  the  way  to  get  cheap 
bread  to  the  country.  Under  thatsysterar, 
bread  would  always  be  afforded  cnea|)er 
than  under  any  other.  In  another  point 
of  view  In  which  the  noble  lord  had  looked 
ait  this  question,  he  was  equally  wrong. 
He  thought  that  there  was  danger  of  the 
manufacturers  of  the  continent  under- 
selling  those  of  this  country.  Now,  did  he 
mean  to  saj  that  the  low  price  of  labour 
had  any  thing  to  do  with  the  low  price  of 
grain  ?  He  knew  there  were  persons  who 
maintained  that  principle,  and  also  that 
the  price  was  a&cted  by  the  currency. 
He  would,  however,  contend,  that  the 
price  of  labour,  like  the  price  of  every 
thing  else,  depended  upon  the  supply  and 
demand  in  the  market.  If  the  noble  lord 
referred  to  documents  which  were  before 
the  UousOi  he  would  learn  that  in  those 
j^ars  when  grain  was  dear,  labour  was 
generally  cheapest ;  and  Uiat  like  all  coro- 
■lodities,  its  price  was  regulated  by  the 
•apply  and  demand*  On  a  former  occa- 
aion,  to  illustrate  tUs  principle,  he  had 
sent  to  Glasgow,  and  got  the  price  of 
ireaving  a  certain  article  for  thirty  years, 
and  compared  it  with  the  price  of  wheat. 
The  result  was,  that  precisely  as  com  rose, 
the  price  of  labour  fell.  This  was  not 
the  case  with  manufacturing  labour  alone ; 
the  principle  applied  equally  to  agricuU 
tural.  A  Mr.  Mills,  who  nad  been  ex* 
amined  before  a  committee  of  the  House, 
bad  stated,  that  in  enclosing  a  farm,  the 
portion  of  work  which,  in  a  cheap  year, 
cost  five  shillings,  he  got  done  in  a  dear 
jrear  for  half-a-crown.  He  had  thrown 
out  these  facts  to  correct  the  noble  lord's 
erroneous  views  on  this  subject,  but  he 
could  assure  the  noble  lord,  that  nothing 
which  he  might  say  should  provoke  him 
to  leoly  to  tbe  calumnious  as||ersions  he 
bad  torown  out  on  the  landed  interest— a 
body  oompoaed  of  persons  who  paid  more 
attentioQ  to  the  welfare  of  the  poor  than 
could  be  paid  by  any  other  class  in  the 
comtrr. 

Lord  Atng  was  not  surprised  that  the 
noble  earl  should  object  to  the  course  be 
pursued.  The  noble  eari  blamed  him  for 
using  squibs,  and  asked  why  he  did  not 
bring  the  question  regularly  forward. 
Now,  this  was  easily  accounted  for. 
Bvenr  one  had  big  own  particular  mode 
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of  warfare.  His  weapons  were  these 
little  squibs,  of  which  the  noble  lord 
complained  so  much.  The  noble  earl  had 
also  his  particular  mode  of  warfare :  he 
dealt  in  paradoxes  or  crotchets.  One  of 
these  was,  that  a  proteaing  duty  of  6/. 
the  quarter,  made  corn  ^eap  in  the 
days  of  Charles  2nd.  But  the  noble  earl 
should  have  recdlected,  that  then  plenty 
of  good  land  lay  uncultivated,  and  that 
there  was  not  one  quarter  of  the  present 
population.  At  such  a  time  the  protect- 
ing duty  would  make  sood  land  be  cul- 
tivated, and  as  cultivation  was  extended, 
the  corn  produoed  in  this  country  would 
become  dieap.  Now,  on  the  contrary,  all 
good  land  in  every  part  of  the  country 
had  long  been  in  cultivation,  and  the  evil 
of  the  corn -laws  was,  that  bad  land  «raa 
resorted  to  for  raising  corn,  and  Jabeur 
uselessly  tbrown  away  on  its  cultivation. 
Another  crotchet  of  the  noble  earl  was, 
that  dear  corn  made  labour  cheap,  'the 
price  of  labour  might  not  correspond 
with  the  price  of  grain  in  a  particalar 
period,  but  it  aJways  did  accommodafa 
itself  to  it  in  a  series  of  years.  If  it  did 
not,  if  there  was  not  this  relation  between 
food  and  labour,  then  those  who  made 
com  dear,  knowing  that  labour  was  at  the 
same  time  to  be  cheap,  were  guilty  of 
tenfold  more  injustice  and  cruelty  to  the 
poor,  than  he  had  ever  ventured  to  impute 
to  them. 

The  Earl  of  Mtdmeskury  was  not  much 
disposed  to  the  present  sort  of  warfare, 
but  could  not  help  congratulating  the 
House  on  the  explanation  which  had 
just  been  obtained  from  the  noble  lord. 
It  now  appeared  that  die  noble  lord  did 
not  look  forward  to  a  free  trade  in  com, 
but  that  he  was  for  a  protecting  dut^. 
That  was  the  reason  he  had  assigned  for 
not  bringing  the  subject  regularly  forward. 
He  always  thouebt  that  the  noble  lord's 
doctrine  was,  that  the  poor  man  should 
have  cheap  com,  come  from  where  it  might 
— fh)m  Germany  or  Japan.  He  could  not 
before  understand  why  the  noble  lord 
came  forward  with  speeches  every  day, 
but  now  the  matter  was  clearly  explained. 

Local  Patmkvt  ov  Bank  Notes.] 
The  Marquis  of  LanstUmn  rose,  for  the 
purpose  of  moving  the  second  reading 
of  a  bill,  the  object  of  which  was,  to  make 
bank  notes  payable  where  they  were 
issued.  He  thought  it  would  not  be  ne- 
cessary for  him  to  detain  their  lordships 
long   in  ^ecommendiog   or  detailing  a 
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principle  with  which  thej  had  become 
familiar,  in  the  course  of  the  discussions 
that  had  taken  place  during  the  present 
sessioo.  That  principle  was,  that  a  check 
ought  to  be  provided  against  the  over- 
issue of  paper-money,  and  that  that  check 
should  be  founded  on  a  metalHc  basis. 
Before,  however,  he  proceeded  to  the 
discussion  of  the  measure  he  now  pro- 
posed, he  would  take  that  opportunity  of 
correcting  a  misapprehension  that  had 
gone  abroad  respecting  the  intentions 
and  operations  pf  this  bill.  Owing  to 
Bome  error,  certainly  not  occasioned  by 
the  terms  of  its  provisions,  it  was  ima- 
gined that  this  bill  was  intended  to  pre- 
vent bank  notes  being  made  payable  at 
other  places  than  those  at  which  they 
were  issued.  That  was  certainly  not  its 
objec^.  It  was  not  intended  to  interfere 
in  any  manner  with  the  number  of  places 
where  bank  notes  might  be  issued,  or 
where  the  parties  issuing  them  might 
choose  to  make  them  payable.  Its  only 
end  was,  to  secure  to  the  public  the  means 
of  converting  those  notes  into  cash  at 
the  place  at  which  they  were  issued. 
This  measure  was  one  of  considerable 
importance,  as  It  related  to  two  points. 
Firstt  as  it  regarded  the  amount  of  the 
paper  currencv  of  this  country,  and  in 
connection  witn  its  amount,  the  possible 
excess  of  the  issue ;  and,  secondly,  as  it 
was  connected  with  the  banking  system 
of  the  country,  which  ought  to  be  exer- 
cised in  perfect  freedom,  and  which  should 
be  preserved  in  all  its  parts,  on  a  fair  and 
equal  footing.  Their  lordships  had  al- 
ready determined,  with  respect  to  the 
6rst  of  these  points,  that  some  check 
should  be  afibrded  to  the  paper  circula- 
tion, and  that  no  check  against  undue 
circulation  could  be  better  than  that 
which  was  founded  on  a  metallic  basis. 
As  their  lordships  had  so  determined,  of 
course  they  would  wish  that  the  intended 
check  should  operate  as  readily,  as  fully, 
and  as  completely  as  possible.  To  effect 
this,  there  were  no  better  means  than  to 
give  every  facility  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  place  where  bank  notes  were  issued, 
to  take  those  notes  on  the  first  alarm  im- 
mediately into  the  bank  from  whence  they 
were  issued,  and  to  procure  from  that 
bank  payment  in  cash  for  the  notes  so 
returned.  The  immediate  payment  in 
cash  of  those  notes  was  what  the  com- 
munity had  an  undoubted  right  to  require 
at  the  hands  of  those  in  whom  the  legis- 
lature coDsented  to  vest  the  power  and 


privilege  of  creating  paper  money,  and 
circulating  it  through  the  country.  No 
one  could  doubt,  on  referring  to  the 
events  of  last  year,  that  it  would  have 
been  verj  desirable  if  a  greater  facility 
had  been  afforded  to  the  people  of  this 
country  to  keep  such  a  check  on  the  issue 
of  paper  money,  and,  by  creating  a  salu- 
tary alarm,  to  prevent  those  who  traded 
on  insu£Bcient  capital,  from  carrying  their 
speculations  too  far.  These  persons  had, 
in  fact,  deluded  both  themselves  and 
others  by  their  manner  of  trading ;  and 
much  of  the  evil  which  had  arisen  from 
this  mutual  delusion  might  have  been 
avoided,  if  the  system  on  which  their 
business  was  transacted,  had  permitted 
the  existence  of  a  salutary  alarm,  which 
might  have  induced  them.  In  the  first 
instance,  to  contract  their  issues,  and 
thus  to  avoid  those  dangers  which  after- 
wards overwhelmed  themselves  and  their 
neighbours.  To  this  system  of  specula- 
tion, a  gradual  and  a  certain  check  would 
be  provided  by  the  present  bill,  which 
made  all  notes  convertible  into  gold  at 
the  place  where  they  were  issued.  The 
proposition  of  this  measure  had  already 
created  a  considerable  sensation,  not 
among  those  bankers  who  might  be  truly- 
called  respectable,  but  amongst  those 
who  entered  into  the  important  business 
of  banking  with  an  insufficient  capital. 
As  a  proof  of  the  effect  which  this  bill 
might  be  supposed  to  have  produced 
among  the  latter  class  of  men,  when  they 
viewed  it  as  a  measure  which  would  limit 
the  amount  of  their  circulation,  be  might 
mention,  that  there  had  been  an  instance 
of  a  banker,  who,  after  making  issues  of 
his  notes,  had,  for  the  sake  of  forcing 
those  notes  into  circulation,  entered  into 
an  arrangement  with  the  paymaster  of  a 
regiment,  to  whom  he  agreed  to  give  a 
per  centage  on  such  of  his  notes  as  he 
should  force  into  circulation,  by  making 
them  the  medium  of  payment  to  the 
troops  under  his  command;  the  amount 
of  this  per  centage  being  proportioned  to 
the  distance  of  the  place  where  the'notes 
were  paid  away  from  that  at  which  they 
had  been  issued.  This  instance  cleai^y 
showed  the  importance  which  bankers 
attached  to  the  circulation  of  their  notes. 
He  should  now  refer  to  the  second  ground 
on  which  he  conceived  this  bill  to  be  ne- 
cessary; namely,  with  respect  to  Uie 
placing  on  an  equal  footing  of  liability 
all  the  banks  in  the  country.  In  his 
opinion,  the  business  of  bankiog  should 
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be  carried  od  in  a  spirit  of  free  competi- 
tion. Now,  if  some  banks  were  to  be 
made  liable  to  be  called  on  for  payment 
of  their  notes  in  cash,  and  others  were 
not  to  be  subjected  to  the  same  liability^ 
it  was  evident  that  the  latter  would  pos- 
sess a  great  advantage  over  the  former, 
and  the  spirit  of  free  competition  be  de- 
stroyed. In  such  an  arrangement,  it 
would  always  be  in  the  power  of  one  bank 
to  ruia.its  rival,  by  creating  a  false  alarm, 
and  thus  compelling  that  rival  to  pay  its 
ootea  in  gold.  By  this  means,  the  bank 
that  was  under  no  such  h'ability,  might 
pump  out  the  gold  from  the  others,  and, 
instead  of  preserving  a  reservoir  of  the 
precious  metal  for  its  own  use,  it  might 
draw  all  it  wanted  from  the  reservoir  of 
its  neighbours.  If  their  lordships  did  not 
prevent  this  practice,  was  it  not  clear 
that,  in  the  course  of  events,  we  should 
arrive  at  a  state  of  things  in  which  the 
country  would  only  possess  notes  payable 
any  where  but  where  they  were  issued  ? 
It  was  owing  to  this  practice,  that  the 
notes  of  one  bank  in  Ireland  were  at  a 
discount,  while  those  of  another  were  at 
par ;  and  one  was  obliged  to  procure  gold 
to  meet  its  engagements,  while  the  other 
was  constantly  receiving  it.  To  avoid 
Buch  a  consequence,  and  to  arrive  at  a 
safe  and  equitable  course  of  proceeding, 
he  called  on  their  lordships  to  adopt,  if 
not  this  bill  with  all  its  present  provisions, 
at  least  a  bill  with  a  similar  object.  He 
was  aware  that  there  were  persons  who 
did  not  object  to  the  principle  of  the  bill, 
but  who  thought  there  ought  to  be  some 
exception  as  to  the  extent  of  its  opera- 
tion. He  believed  they  were  of  opinion 
that  Scotland  should  form  the  exception ; 
and,  certainly,  after  the  many  opportuni- 
ties he  had  had  of  knowing  the  talentt  the 
skill,  and  the  judgment  which  the  people 
of  that  country  employed  in  the  regula- 
tion of  their  commercial  and  civil  arrange- 
ments, he  should  be  the  last  to  say  that 
they  might  not  have  formed  such  a  sys- 
tem of  banking,  as  to  entitle  them  to  be 
excepted  from  the  operation  of  those 
rules  which  were  imposed  upon  others. 
Of  this,  however,  he  was  certain,  that 
whatever  might  be  the  advantages  of 
their  system,  if  it  was  ever  necessary  to 
be  defended,  it  would  be  defended  with 
a  degree  of  skill,  of  zeal,  and,  above  all, 
of  unanimity,  which  the  people  of  the 
south  were  not  accustomea  to  display  on 
similar  occasions.  Before,  however,  he 
agreed  to  an  exceptiooi  even  in  favour  of 


a  peo[^,  for  whom  he  was  free  to  confess 
he  felt  a  sincere  respect,  he  should  require 
that  the  bill  should  be  passed  through  its 
second  reading,  previous  to  any  alteration 
being  made  in  its  provisions.  He  believed, 
that  if  passed,  it  would  be  found  fully 
calculated  to  guard  against  a  recurrence 
of  those  dreadful  evils  which  had  lateljr 
afflicted  this  country,  through  the  imper« 
feet  and  ill- arranged  system  of  banking, 
by  which  over-trading  was  so  much  en«  * 
couraged,  and  such  mischievous  conse« 
quences  were  incurred.  He  had  the 
authority  of  some  most  respectable  coun- 
try bankers,  for  saying  that  such  would 
be  the  effect  of  this  measure.  Those 
gentlemen  were  of  opinion,  that  af^er  the 
passing  of  this  bill,  no  respectable  banker 
would  attempt  to  circulate  his  notes  where 
he  did  not  intend  to  make  them  payable 
in  gold ;  or  that,  if  any  banker  did  so, 
such  attempt  would  be  defeated,  as  the 
people  would  only  take  those  which  they 
might  at  once,  in  case  of  necessity,  con-* 
vert  into  cash. 

'  The  Earl  of  Farnham  said,  he  had  no 
objection  to  the  bill,  if  it  was  meant  to 
operate  prospectively ;  but  he  felt,  that  if 
it  was  to  relate  to  the  paper  now  in  circu- 
lation, great  difficulty,  and  indeed  much 
injustice,  might  arise  from  the  manner  in 
naich  it  was' at  present  worded.  As  it 
at  preser.t  stood,  its  effect  would  be,  to 
oblige  bankers  to  call  in  their  notes  and 
to  re-issue  them  with  new  stamps.  And 
here  he  ought  to.  observe,  that  there 
would  be  some  difficulty  in  defining  what 
was  meant  by  the  word  ''issue."  He 
would  illustrate  what  he  meant,  by  a 
reference  to  the  bank  of  Ireland.  Their 
issues  were  very  large,  and  a  considerable 
part  of  the  circulating  medium  of  Ireland 
consisted  of  their  notes,  which  were  made 
payable  in  Dublin.  Now,  if  these  notes 
could  not  be  taken  in  Belfast  or  Cork,  all 
the  notes  which  were  at  those  places 
would  be  thrown  back  into  the  branch 
banks,  from  whence  they  had  been  issued ; 
and  these  banks  would  be  compelled  to 
make  an  entirely  new  issue  of  notes,  pay- 
able in  cash,  at  each  of  these  cities.  The 
object  of  the  bill  was  one  which  he  had 
no  doubt,  all  their  lordships  wished  to 
support,  but  its  provisions  were  not 
framed  exactly  as  they  should  be;  and 
when  it  came  into  the  committee,  some 
better  means  of  attaining  that  object,  he 
thought  might  be  discovered. 

The  Earl  of  Roisli^n  observed,  that  aa 
the  bill  now^stood,  it  would  nearly  put 
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an  end  to  tlie  circulatioa  of  Ihe  bank  of 
Ireland;  for  every  note  must  be  called 
in,  and  dated  from  the  place  at  which  it 
was  issued.  According  to  the  constrAic- 
tton  which  he  was  disposed  to  put  on  the 
provisions  of  this  bill,  he  thouglit  it  would 
not  reach  the  banks  of  Scotland.  It  was 
intended  to  prevent  the  issue  of  notes  by 
agents ;  but  as  it  was  at  present  framedy 
it  seemed  to  him  that  it  could  not  prevent 
the  re-issue  of  those  old  notes  which 
might  come  into  the  hands  of  the  &gent» 
iinkss>  indeed,  it  was  intended  to  affix  to 
this  bill  such  a  heavy  penalty  as  would 
put  an  end  to  the  free  spirit  of  banking 
altogether.  If,  however,  the  construction 
which  his  noble  friend  seemed  to  put  on 
Ihe  bill  was  correct,  it  certainly  would 
desiroy  the  system  of  agency  in  Scotland. 
What  effect  it  would  produce  with  respect 
to  agency  in  Ireland,  he  could  not  say ; 
but  he  thought  that  with  reeiird  to  that 
subject,  their  lordshipt  had  created  a 
difficulty  which  this  bill*  would  not  re- 
medy. 

Lord  Melville  said,  that  though  rather 
late  in  the  day,  he  should  now  give  notice 
of  what  he  intended  to  move  in  the  com- 
mittee, instead  of  discussing  the  bill  at 
the  present  moment.  The  noble  marquis 
had  supposed  that  Scotchmen  would  be 
unanimous  in  whatever  they  said  on  this 
measure.  He  believed  that  supposition 
would  not  be  found  to  be  quite  correct ; 
at  least  with  respect  to  the  question  of 
what  was  fit  to  be  done  with  regard  to 
Scotland.  But  there  certainly  could  be 
no  division  of  opinion  among  them  on  a 
question  of  flagrant  injustice.  It  was 
proposed  to  alter  the  Scotch  system  of 
banking,  and  to  prohibit  the  circulation 
of  all  notes  under  5L  That  proposition 
had  been  referred  to  a  committee,  whose 
report  could  not  be  made  for  some  time. 
Now,  he  could  say  positively,  that  all  the 
banks  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom  viewed 
the  present  bill  with  the  utmost  alarm. 
Their  system  might,  perhaps,  ultimately 
appear  to  be  bad ;  but  until  that  fact  was 
established,  he  thought  no  alteration 
should  be  attempted;  and  he  therefore 
hoped,  that  before  their  lordships  passed 
this  bill,  they  would  make  it  a  subject  of 
inquiry;  at  least  with  respect  to  the 
effects  it  mi^t  produce  upon  Scotland. 
Their  lordships  had  already  determined 
to  inquire  as  to  one  part  of  the  proposed 
alteration ;  and  he  thought  they  ought  to 
extend  their  inquiry  to  another.  The 
iystem  was  new  in  England,  and  they 
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might  do  what  they  liked  witlr  ll«  He 
did  not  know  araoh  of  Ireland ;  but  m  !• 
Scotland,  he  would  say,  that  if  their  lord- 
ships made  any  alteration  in  the  present 
system,  they  would  compel  the  great 
banks  to  remove  their  branch  banks  from 
the  different  parts  of  the  country :  and 
therefore  they  should  examine  well  what 
was  proposed,  before  they  decided  oa 
adopting  a  measure  of  such  vital  import 
tance  to  the  interests  of  that  countrr. 
He  hoped  that  the  noble  marquis  would 
not  object  to  delay  legislating  for  Scot- 
land until  after  the  inquiry  now  in  pro- 
gress had  terminated. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdalesaldt  that,  after 
what  had  fallen  from  his  noble  friendi  h# 
had  no  further  objection  to  urge  to  tbb 
billh  Still,  however,  he  must  dedare  that 
he  thought  the  title  one  of  the  moat  de^ 
fective  that  could  have  been  chosen.  It 
appeared  to  him  to  have  no  meaning 
whatever;  and,  as  m  the  bill  itself,  he 
believed  that,  if  it  was  brought  into  a 
court  of  law,  it  would  be  found  to  be  of 
but  little  effect.  He  had  no  difficulty  in 
saying,  that  if  Ireland  had  not  been  a 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  this  biU 
would  have  had  no  existenoe.  Ita  object 
waS|  to  make  all  notes  payid>le  where  they 
were  issued.  Now,  an  issue  to  an  agents 
or  ta  a  partner,  was,  in  law,  such  an  issue 
as  to  )come  within  the  words  of  this  act ; 
and  as  all  the  notes  of  the  bank  of  Ireland 
were,  in  that  sense  of  the  word,  issued  in 
Dublin,  they  must  always  be  payable 
there,  and  this  act  would,  therefore,  pro- 
duce no  difference  in  the  matter.  He 
thought  he  could  make  the  act  more 
effective  in  this  respect;  but  then  he 
wished  to  know  whether,  to  gain  such  an 
object,  their  lordships  were  prepared  to 
run  their  heads  agamst  a  greater  evil? 
The  Dublin  bank  had  branch  banks  at 
Sligo  and  Belfkst.  Now,  suppose  he  had 
business  at  Sligo,  and  received  from  the 
bank  there,  notes  issued  from  the  Belftat 
bank  for  a  sum  of  SfiOOl.  These  notes 
could  not,  if  this  bill  was  to  pass,  be  made 
available  at  Sligo,  but  must  be  returned 
to  Belfast  for  the  purpose  of  being  coo* 
verted  into  cash.  The  late  discussiooi 
had  taught  parliament  some  thin^  in  dNi 
management  of  the  banking  busines*^  of 
which  they  were  before  ignorant.  One 
of  these  was  the  fact,  that  the-agente  of 
the  Belfast  bank  distributed  the  notiea  ef 
that  bank  at  fairs,  for  the  accommodatfeii 
of  the  people.  Now  this  practice  nraet 
cease  altogether,  if  the  aotea  were  te  be 
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made  payable  at  tbe  place  where  thej 
were  issued.  The  effect  of  this  bfll  would 
be>  to  make  the  branch  banks  act  in 
rivalry  of  each  other,  instead  of  affording 
mutual  rapport ;  and  surely  such  a  course 
would  be  a  matter  of  greater  grievance 
than  the  object  proposed  would  be  of 
benefit.  The  consequence  in  Scotland 
would  be,  that  there  would  be  no  branch 
banks  except  in  Glasgow,  or  in  one  or 
two  othei^  principal  towns,  which,  how^ 
ever  great  m  themselves,  were  immaterial 
when  compared  to  the  country  at  large. 
The  noble  marquis  had  said,  that  if  this 
act  was  passed,  no  respectable  banker 
would  attempt  to  circulate  his  notes  in 
any  place  in  which  he  did  not  intend  to 
make  them  paydHe ;  but  surely  that  was 
little  recommendation,  since  it  was  less 
the  object  of  all  laws  to  aflbrd  a  guide  to 
respectable  men,  than  to  compel  men 
who  were  not  respectable  to  act  with 
propriety  and  correctness;  or.  In  other 
woras,  laws  were  not  usually  made  for 
good,  but  for  bad  men. 

The  Earl  of  Limerick  said,  that  at  the 
first  blush  of  the  question  he  had  thought 
this  bill'  was  a  very  proper  measure ;  but, 
on  further  consideration,  he  felt  some 
objections'  to  it.  He  was  inclined  to 
adopt  the  same  course  which  had  been 
taken  by  the  noble  lord,  who  had  recom- 
mendea  examination  and  inquiry*  Noble 
lord*  from-  his  own  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom- were  not  generally  so  united  as 
those  who  owned  Scotland  ror  their  birth* 
place.  He  should  therefore  fed  inclined 
to  enlist  under  their  banners^  BXxd  take 
refuse  behind  the  sanitary  cordon  which 
the  latter  had  attempted  to  establish. 
He  thought  the  present  measure  oa^t 
not  to  oe  precipitated.  Examination 
ought  to  be  afforded,  and  that  examine- 
tion  ought  to  be  Instituted  with  respect 
to- Ireland  as  well  as  Scotland. 

Lord'  JGffig  obienred,  that  this  bill  was 
introduced  to  prevent  disreputable  prac* 
tices,  but  it  unforttmately  extended  to 
Scotlend^  and  consequently  it  had  the 
whole  body  of  Sootdi  lords  on  tfieir  legs 
to  oppose  it.  It  put  him  inr  mind  of^a 
passage  hi  Mr.  Burke's  celebrated  speech 
on  economical  reform,  in  which  he  stated 
that  lord  Talbot  had  attempted  to  reform 
the  king's  household,  but  that  the  mea^ 
sure  was  defeated,  because  the  king's 
acullton  was  a  member  of  parliament; 
So,  here,  he  found  that  all  attempts  at 
putting  an  end  to  the  disreputable  prao- 
tiee  would  be  firustrated,  beoauae  some 


Scotch  banker  happened  to  be  a  member 
of  parliament* 

The  Barl  of  Caledon  hoped  the  noble 
marquis  would  persevere  in  his  motion. 
He  saw  nothing  to  prevent  the  Houtfe 
from  ffoing  on,  even  whilst  afn  inqmry 
was  taking  place. 

Lord  Clifden  thought  that,  tt  the  met- 
sure  had  for  its  object  the  restriction:  of 
paper  issues,  it  ou^t  to  be  adopted.  Hb 
had  seen  the  bad  effects  of  the  present 
system  in  Ireland;  ami,  if  bank  notlBS 
there  were  to  be  payable  only  in  Dublin^ 
the  same  evils  might  occur  aeain.  It  waia 
not  men  of  fortune,  but  the  lower  orders 
who  would  be  the  sufferers.  He  believed^ 
however,  that,  owing  to  the  misery  latl^ 
endured,  the  Inhabitants  at  large  wookI 
only  have  gold ;  and  if  so  the  evil  would 
thus  effect  its  own  cure. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  thought  the  oH- 
jeet  contemplated  by  this  bill  a  most  de- 
sirable one,  and  he  would,  therefore,  vote 
for  its  second  reading;  but  then  a  grett 
many  difficulties  presented  themselfieiy 
and  the  House  must  take  care  that,  in 
trying  to  remove  one  evil,  they  did  ndt 
fall  upon  another.  He  would,  therefore, 
suggest  to  the  noble  marquis  the  expe- 
diency of  allowing  a  longer  period  to 
elapse  than  usual,  before  the  bill  waa 
committed.  He  was  in  expectation  of 
receiving  important  information  on  thhi 
subject  next  week ;  and  the  discussioo, 
which  the  bill  relating  to  provincial  banks 
iras  undergoing  in  the  other  House,  might 
also  throw  adcRtlonai  light  on  thir subject. 
Under  these  circumstances  he  wocdd 
vote  for  the  second  reading  to-day,  and 
suggest  that  the  motion  for  referring  it  to 
a  committee  be  fixed  for  Tuesday  week. 

Tbe  Marquis  of  Lamdoan  said,  in 
explanation,  that  ho  intended  the  bill  C  r 
have  a  prospective  effect,  and  he  thou^ 
the  period  trom  which  it  should  come  into 
operation,  should  be  the  10th  of  October. 
With  regard  to  the  technical  objection 
raised  by  a  noble  earl,  he  could  state, 
that  he  had  taken  the  advice  of  lawyers, 
who  assured  him  that  it  was  fully  ade- 
quate to  effect  the  object  for  which  it  was 
intended.  He  would  avail  himself  of  the 
suggestion  of  the  noble  earl  opposite,  and 
fix  the  committee  for  Tuesday  se'nnight. 
The  bill  was  then  read  a  second  time. 
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•aidf  he  rose  to  preflent  a  petition  fVom 
Mr.  Benjamin  Chance,  who  stated  that  he 
.had  devised  a- plan  to  render  more  diffi- 
cult the  forging  of  bank-notes,  which  he 
begged  the  House  to  take  into  its  serious 
consideration.  He  knew  nothing  of  this 
individual,  neither  was  he  competent  to 
judge  of  the  efficacy  of  the  plan ;  but;  he 
thought  it  highly  desirable  that  the  Bank 
of  England  should  endeavour  at  least  to 
give  the  public  a  Bank-note  more  difficult 
to  imitate  than  .that  at  present  in  circu- 
lation. When  he  last  calted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  this  subject,  his  hon. 
friend  opposite  stated,  that  the  Bank  of 
England*  in  their  endeavours  to  effect 
this  object,  had  expended  80,000/.  This 
statement  did  not,  however,  appear  to  be 
correct ;  for,  at  a  recent  court  of  Bank 
proprietors,  at  which  he  was  present,  the 
chairman  denied  the  fact. 

Mr.  Pearse  said,  that  this  plan  had 
already  been  submitted  to  the  Bank,  and 
found  inefficient  to  the  end  proposed. 
The  Bank  directors  were  anxious  to  adopt 
any  measure  that  could  put  an  end  to 
forgery ;  but  no  plan  had  been  laid  before 
them  that  could  effect  that  object.    He 
-was  sorry  that  the  hon.  gentleman  had  let 
£Edl  an  expression  which  seemed  to  imply 
that  the  directors  had  not  done  their  duty. 
When  he  said  that  the  directors  ought  at 
least  to  endeavour  to  provide  a  better 
note,  the  inference  was,  that  they  had  not 
ahready    used  the  best  means   in  their, 
power  for  that  purpose.    Now,  he  could  I 
assert  that  such  was  not  the  fact.    No  ex- 
pense had  been  spared  in  endeavouring 
to  effect  that  object;  but,  of  course,  when 
the  directors  found  that  the  plans  sub- 
mitted to  them  had  not  the  requisite  merit, 
they  were  obliged  to  reject  them.    The 
hon.  member  must  be  aware  that  com- 
missioners had  been  appointed  to  inquire, 
whether  any  efficient  plan  could  be  de* 
vised  to  prevent  the  evil  of  forgery,  and 
that  a  report  had  been  made  by  those 
gentlemen,  that  they  could  not  hit  upon 
one.    The  Bank  had  made  every  effort 
in  their  power  to  attain  that  end;  but 
they  found  that  the  notes  of  those  who 
came  forward  with  plans  were  as  easily 
imitable  as  those  at  present  in  circulation. 
One  of  the  projectors  had  actuidly  mis- 
taken an  imitation  of  his  own  note  for  an 
impression  from  his  original  invention. 

Slavery  in  Antigua — Memorial 
OF  Council  and  House  of  Assembly.] 
-— Mr,  Baring  begged  leave  to  claim  the 
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attention  of  the  House  to  a  petition  of 
very  considerable  importance.     The  par- 
ties who  were  now  petitioning  the  House, 
were  the  Board  of  Council  and  House  of 
Assembly  of  Antigua,  an  island  with  which 
he  had  no  connexion ;  but  the  petition 
had  been   put  into   his  hands,  and   he 
thought,  from  the  information  it  contained, 
and  the  facts  stated  in  it,   that  it  well 
deserved  the  attention  of  those  who  in- 
terested   themselves    on  the  subject  of 
negro  slavery.    Though  the  petition  was 
most  respectfully  worded,  so  far  as  re- 
garded that  House,  yet,  undoubtedly,  it 
contained  some  strong  expressions,  in- 
dicative of  the  feelings  of  the  petitioners 
towards  the  class  of  persons  in  this  country, 
by  whom  they  alleged  their  conduct  and 
n^otives  to  have  been  very  much  mis- 
represented ;  and  from  whose  proceedings 
they   apprehend  great  danger  to  their 
property, .  and  even  to  their  lives.     If 
gentlemen  found  that  the  expressions  of 
the  petitioners  were  stronger  than  might 
be  desirable— ^and    certainly  they  were 
much   more   so  than  he  could  wish— 
they   should    recollect    that    some    in- 
dulffence  ought  to  be  shown  to  persons  in 
their  situation,  who  had  no  very  nice 
measure  of  language  meted  out  to  them^ 
in  the  remarks  that  were  made  in  that 
House,  and  elsewhere,  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  up  their  conduct  to  the  country 
as  extremely  censurable.    Under  these 
circumstances,  and  imagining  their  lives 
and  properties  to  have  been  endangered  by 
the  course  adopted  in  this  country,  they 
assuredly  had  some  claim  to  indulgence, 
if  thej  expressed    themselves   warmly. 
Ever  since  he  had  had  a  seat  in  parliament, 
he  had  been  a  zealous  friend,  first  to  the 
abolition  of  the  trade,  and  next  to  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  slaves; 
he  therefore  need  hardly  state  to  the 
House,  that  he  was  no  party  to  those  ex- 
pressions to  which  he  had  adverted,  re- 
specting the  individuals  who  were  at  pre- 
sent employed  in  producing  hostile  feel- 
ings throughout  the  country  towards  the 
system  of  the  West-India  planters.   They 
were  actuated,  he  believed,  by  the  most 
conscientious  motives ;  their  feeUngs  were 
most  enthusiastic  in  carrying  their  object, 
into  effect ;  and  he  could  not  but  say,  that, 
to  the  extent  to  which  they  had  hitherto 
gone,  the  country  was  very  much  indebted 
to  them.    He  must  further  observe,  that 
the  petitioners  set  forth,  that  they  believed 
the  negro  population  of  Antigua  to  be  in 
a  better  state»  antt  in  a  more  improved 
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moral  condttloni  than  any  other  negro 
population  in  the  West  Indies.  Now,  when 
they  stated  this  fact,  he  thought  they  must 
be  sensible,  that  much  of  that  improve- 
ment in  the  condition  of  the  slaves  had 
arisen  from  the  attention  paid  to  the 
subject  in  this  country,  and  to  the  exer- 
tions of  the  Pf  nons  whose  conduct  they 
arraigned.  There  were  passages  in  this 
petition  which  seemed  to  him  to  be  so 
perfectly  true  and  just  respecting  the  con- 
duct of  the  planters,  and  which  tended  so 
clearly  to  relieve  them  from  much  of  the 
obloquy  that  had  been  cast  on  them  from 
time  to  time,  that  he  could  not  avoid  re- 
questing the  attention  of  the  House  to 
them.  The  petitioners  pointed  out,  what 
was  perfectly  known  to  all  those  who  had 
considered  the  subject,  that  the  slave 
trade  waa  originally  promoted  by  this 
country,  not  with  a  view  particularly  to 
tbesetuements  in  those  West  India  islands, 
but  as  a  desirable  and  profitable  branch 
of  traffic  It  was  sustained  and  supported 
on  its  own  exclusive  merits,  as  a  proper 
object  of  national  traffic,  without  anj  re- 
ference to  those  islands.  The  petitioners 
pointed  out  what  was  very  generally 
known,  that  when  the  Assiento  treaty  was 
concluded  in  171 S,  it  was  avowed,  m  the 
face  of  Europe  and  the  world,  that  one  of 
the  great  objects  to  be  obtained  by  this 
country  under  that  treaty  was,  the  right 
of  carrying  on  an  extensive  trade  in 
slaves ;  not  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
the  islands  in  the  West  indies  with  slaves, 
but  for  the  gain  and  lucre  of  the  trade 
itself — for  the  purpose  of  supplying  With 
slaves  places  in  which  the  British  colonists 
had  no  interest  whatever.  The  petitioners 
stated,  that  this  waa  a  traffic  which  did 
not  originate  in  the  views  of  the  West- 
India  planters,  but  was  promoted  by  this 
country  in  every  possible  manner.  It  had 
been  held  up  as  honourable  as  well  as 
profitable  to  the  country ;  and  it  had  been 
defended,  in  the  face  of  Europe,  without 
any  reference  whatever  to  the  interests  of 
those  persons  who  were  now  pointed  out 
to  the  world  as  the  only  sinners — as  the 
individuals  who  alone  had  since  reaped  the 
benefito  that  flowed  from  it.  The  peti- 
tioners not  only  stated  this  fact  for  the 
consideration  of  parliament,  but  they 
called  to  the  recollection  of  the  House, 
this  strong  circumstance,  not  only  that  it 
was  a  trade  thus  originating  and  thus  en- 
couraged by  this  country,  bat  that,  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time,  it  was  so 
encoonigedy  even  in  opposition  to  the 


wishes  and  the  interference  of  some  of 
the  colonies,  who  were  anxious  to  pre« 
vent  it  from  being  carried  on  to  such  ,an 
extent.  AAer  speaking  of  the  treaty  of 
171 S,  by  which  this  country  stipulated  to 
supply  the  Spanish  colonies  with  1^,000 
slaves  in  a  certain  number  of  years,  the 
petitioners  went  on  to  state,  that,  from 
that  time,  almost  to  the  present,  the 
history  of  this  country  was  full  of  pro^ 
visions  for  the  encouragement  of  this 
trade,  while  the  colonies,  during  the 
whole  period,  took  no  active  share  in  the 
transaction*  They  merely  purchased  what 
the  British  merchant  brought  them :  they 
merely  did  what  the  British  government 
desired  them  to  do.  The  colonies  first 
marked  that  trade  with  their  disapproba- 
tion in  1760,  when  the  legislature  of  South 
Carolina,  then  a  British  colony,  passed  an 
act  to  restrict  it  or  put  it  down.  That 
measure  was,  however,  rejected  with  in-* 
dignation  by  the  governor,  who  declared 
that  it  was  a  beneficial  trade  for  themother 
country.  The  petitioners  stated,  that  they 
had  before  them  the  iostructions  given  by 
the  government  at  home  to  sir  Georse 
Thomas  on  that  occasion.  In  1765,  the 
attempt  was  renewed  ineffectually.  The 
legislature  of  Jamaica  made  two  efforts  to. 
restrict  the  trade  in  slaves ;  but  the  go- 
vernor informed  them,'  that  he  could  not, 
consistently  with  his  instructions,  ^ive  his 
assent  to  those  measures.  The  House 
ought  to  understand  clearly  what  the  con- 
duct of  the  colonies  had  been.  This  trade 
had  been  forced  on  them  by  the  mother 
country,  as  a  fair  trade,  contrary  to  their 
wishes.  In  1774  the  colonies  tried  once 
more  to  get  rid  of  it ;  and  the  House  of 
assembly  of  Jamaica  actually  passed  two 
bills  to  put  down  the  trade.  But  Great 
Britain  opposed  those  efforts.  Liverpool 
and  Bristol  resisted  the  proposed  altera- 
tion ;  and  it  was  referred  to  the  Board  of 
Trade,  by  whom  it  was  utterly  rejected* 
The  gentlemen  who  composed  that  board 
declared,  in  their  report,  that  they  could 
not  think  of  disturbing  or  discouraging 
that  trade.  This  was  at  so  late  a  period 
as  the  year  1774.  If  there,  were  any 
abomination  or  inhumanity,  they  must 
look  upon  it  as  their  own  work ;,  it  was 
the  child  of  the  Briti&h  parliament,  and  of 
Great  Britain;  and  it  was  a  little  hard, 
because  parliament  and  the  people  found 
their  moral  sense  improved,  to  throw  the 
whole  connexion  of  their  sins  upon  the 
colonies.  He  would  not  trouble  the 
House  with  any  further  observations  on 
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tlie  petitioflu  Be  only  requMted  lh«t  Ibe . 
atteption  pf  the  House  sbouFd  be  given  io 
it  when  printed ;  because,  if  properly 
considerecu  it  did  show  that  the  parties 
were  .entitled  .to  consideration,  "You 
have  altered  your  ▼iews,*'«pprsuch  was  the 
ai^gumcyat  of  tbeaa  colonists—'*  you  are 
bound  to  give  us  .an  indemnity«  whom  you 
have  constrained  to  adopt  that  slavery 
wbich  you  will  now  no  longer  tolerate."  This 
he  thought  a  very  reasonable  proposition 
on  the  part  of  the  Antigua  legislature, 
knowing  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  this 
country,  though  they  protested  against 
the  idea  of  ever  cultivating  those  islands 

a  free  labour,  vet  if  the  government  of 
'€^t  Britain  chose  to  make  the  oKperi- 
qient,  tbey  would  give  up  the  island  for 
the  purpose  on  reasonable  compensation* 
They  oj&red  the  opportunity  of  purchas- 
ing their  property  on  equitable  conditions, 
4pd  pointed  out  several  advantages  favour- 
ijbile  .to  such  an  experiment.  The  ad« 
vance  of  the  negro  nund  was  greater  there 
than  in  any  other  island :  so  that  the  ex- 
periment could  be  made  no  where  with 
greater  advantage.    He  was  decidedly  of 

rion,  that  tne  experiment,  if  made, 
Id  no^  be  on  any  considerable  scale, 
^nd  that  one  of  the  smaller  islands  was 
for  thet  purpose  much  to  be  preferred* 
From  all  he  anew  of  Antigua,  the  negro 
population  was  highly  improved.  Their 
moral  and  religious  information  were 
higher  than  in  any  other  European  set- 
tlement in  those  seas,  and  very  much 
higher  than  that  of  the  free  blacks  of  any 
a^lement. 

Mr.  Manning  corroborated  the  state- 
ment  of  the  hon.  member  for  Taunton  re- 
lative to  the  state  of  tlie  negro  slaves  in 
the  island  of  Antigua.  Of  all  the  cglo- 
Qies,  this  bad  proceeded  most  rapidly  in 
the  nmelioration  of  the  condition  pf'^  the 
alave  population. 

The  petition  w$$  then  read.  It  pur«- 
pfirted  to  be,  the  Memorial  of  the  Board 
of  Council  and  House  of  Assembly  of  the 
lalimd  of  Antigua,  and  set  forth, 

«  That  year  after  year  tbe  memorialists 
have  represented  the  distressed  situation 
<tf  that  colony^roduced  by  the  oootinua^ 
UoQ  of  the  War  duties  on  their  steple 
commodities  during  a  period  of  twelve 
years'  peace,  in  utter  disregard  of  the 
pledge  given  at  the  time  of  the  au^enta- 
tiop  of  those  duties  by  the  ministers  of 
th^  day,  that  such  duties  should  cease  on 
th^  return  of  p^ece  and  tranquillity;  that, 

^thwgb  no  QWC9  fw  been  hitherto  ttikm 
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of  the  just  claims  of  the  memorialists  to 
relief,  they  trusted  the  time  would  yet 
arrive  when  they  should  be  allowed  to 
participate  in  the  prosperity  enjoyed  by 
all  other  classes  of  his  majesty's  empire  ; 
but  so  far  from  such  expectations  having 
been  realized,  the  memorialists  fiad  that 
accumulated  burthens,  and  measures  tend- 
ing still  further  to  their  oppression  and 
ruin,  have  lately  taken  place;  the  sense 
of  these  grievances,  however,  is  lost  in  the 
astonishment  with  which  the  memorialista 
view  the  malignant  feeUngs  excited  gainst 
them  by  <:ertain  dangerous  demagogues 
and  interested  persons,  actmg  to  suit  Uieir 
own  immediate  purposes,  in  coalition  with 
the  canting  pretenaers  of  the  day  to  reli- 
gion, who,  not  content  with  usurping  the 
rights  of  the  established  church,  seek  also 
to  invade  ,the  private  property  of  his  ma- 
jesty's loyal  West-Indian  subjects,  many 
of  whose  ancestors  "sought  in  those  climates 
fbrmerlj^  a  refuge  from  puritanical  perse- 
cution, and  having  lost  their  all,  support- 
ing the  rpyal  cause  against  the  disciples 
of  hypocrisy  in  the  time  of  the  uniortunate 
Charles,  were  content  to  seek  an  asylum 
under  the  Tropics,  and  to  leave  their 
hard-earned  acouisitions  as  a  poor  equiva« 
lent  to  their  cnildren;  this  inheritance, 

? guaranteed  by  the  Imperial  Parliament 
or  more  than  150  years,  the  memorialists 
now  see  placed  in  jeopardy ;  they  are  weary 
of  refuting  the  never-endine  calumnies 
propagated  by  designing  individuals  against 
them,  fully  convincea  that  the  ultimate 
object  in  view  is  not  the  welfare  of  the 
negro,  but  to  tamper  with  his  feelings,  to 
rouse  him  to  the  destruction  of  the  co- 
lonist; the  memorialists  have  seen  in  a 
notorious  Review  such  abominable  inten- 
tions openly  avowed,  and  tbe  invitation 
actually  git  en  to  the  commission  of  innu- 
merable murders ;  in  this  crisis  the  me- 
morialists call  upon  the  House  to  protect 
them  from  destruction;  they  need  not 
remind  the  Imperial  Parliament  that  Great 
Britain  established  tbe  slave-trade  in  tbe 
reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  who  personally 
to&  a  share  in  it ;  the  colonies  did  not 
then  exist ;  Great  Britain  encouraged  it 
in  the  successive  reigns  of  Charles  1st. 
Charles  2nd.  and  James  52nd«,  by  every 
means  that  could  be  devised ;  but  it  was 
William  3rd.  who  outdid  theaa  all )  with 
lord  Somers  for  his  minister,  he  declared 
the  slave-trade  to  be  highly  beneficial  to 
the  nation ;  and  that  this  was  not  floeant 
merely  as  beneficial  to  the  nation  through 

the  wedium  ef  the  ooloni#l  pnNiptrityi  ia 
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dmnoDStrated  by  the  Assiento  treaty  in 
1713,  with  which  the  colonies  had  nothing 
to  do,  and  in  which  Great  Britain  binds 
herself  to  supply  144>,(X)0  slaves,  at  the 
rate  of  4,800  per  annum  to  the  Spanish 
colonies ;  from  that  time,  till  within  a  few 
years  of  the  present  time,  our  history  is 
rail  of  the  various  measures  and  grants 
which  passed  for  the  encouragement  and 
protection  of  the  trade ;  the  colonies  all 
this  time  took  no  share  in  it  themselves, 
merely  purchasing  what  the  British  mer- 
chants brought  them,  and  doing  therein 
what  the  British  government  invited  them 
to  do  by  every  means  in  their  power  ;  the 
memorialists  take  leave  to    remind   the 
House  that  the  colonics  first  marked  this 
alave-tradewith  disapprobation,  and  sought 
to  confine  it  within  narrower  bounds ;  in 
1760,  South  Carolina,  then  a  British  colony, 
passed  on  act  to  prohibit  further  importa- 
tion, but  Great  Britain  rejected  this  act 
with  indignation,  and  declared  that  the 
slave-trade  was  beneficial  and  necessary 
to  the  mother  country ;  the  governor  who 
passed  it  was  reprimanded,  and  a  circular 
was  sent  to  all  other  governors,  warning 
them  against  a  similar  offence ;  the  me- 
morialists have  now  before  them  the  copy 
of   the  royal    instructions  given   to    sir 
George  Thomas  to  the  same  effect ;  the 
colonies,  however,  in  1765  repeated  the 
offence,  and  a  bill  was  twice  read  in  the 
Assembly  of  Jamaica  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, of  limiting  the  importation  of  slaves, 
when  Great  Britain  stopped  it,  through 
the  governor  of  that  island,  who  sent  for 
the  assembly,  and  told  them  that,  consis- 
tently with  his  instructions,  he  could  not 
§ive  his  assent,  upon  which  the  bill  was 
roppeci;  tlie  colonics,  in  1774,  tried  once  ! 
more,  and  the  assembly  of  Jamaica  actually 
passed  two  bills  to  restrict  the  trade,  but  | 
Great  Britain  again  resisted  the  restriction ; 
Bristol  and  Liverpool  petitioned  against 
it ;  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  Board 
of  Trade,  and  that  Board  reported  against 
it ;  the  colonies,  by  the  agent  of  Jamaica, 
remonstrated    against  that   report,    and 
pleaded  against  it  on  the  grounds  of  justice 
and  humanity ;  but  Great  Britain,  by  the 
mouth  of  the  earl  of  Dartmouth,  then 
President  of  the  Board,  answered  by  the 
following  declaration :  *  We  cannot  allow 
the  colonies  to  check  or  discourage  in 
anydeerec  a  traffic  no  tieneficial  to  the 
nation;    and  this  was  in  1774;  the  im- 
position of  slavery  therefore  being  tlie 
act  and  deed  of  the  British  nation,  and  at 
YQjL.  XV. 


that  nation  has  called  on  its  legislature  to 
adopt  speedy  and  decisive  measures  for 
the  abolition  of  slavery  in  our  colonics, 
,  the  memorialists  pray  the  House  will  take 
I  care  that  the  abolition  is  effected,  not  by 
I  depriving  pthers  of  the  property  which 
I  the  British  nation  has  constituted  such  for 
!  its  own  benefit,  but  by  paying  the  costs  of 
!  the  abolition,  a  measure  which  can  alone 
i  entitle  it  to  any  credit  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world  for  that  high  claim  to  humanity  so 
advocated  by  a  numerous  portion  of  our 
fellow-subjects,  whose  suicerity  can  thus 
alone  be  established ;  in  whatever  manner 
I  this  can  be  contrived,  the  risk  of  the  ex- 
j  periment,  in  common  justice,  should  fsU 
I  on  the  nation  at  large;  and,  previous  to  a 
complete  diminution  of  the  value  of  their 
property  by  a  course  of  progressive  eruict- 
ments,  all  tending  to  this  injurious  result, 
under  the  present  system  pursued,  com- 
pensation should  take  place,  and  be  the 
basis  of  any  future  propositions ;  it  will 
be  too  late  to  make  an  estimation  when  a 
ruinous  result  has  arrived,  for  the  cause 
may  then  be  disputed;  the  memorialists 
cannot  be  expected  to  abide  by  such  a 
condition ;  one  mode  of  extrication  from 
these  difficulties,  and  that  simple  and  ap- 
parent, remains  to  the  British  nation  ;  let 
the  nation  at  once  assume  to  itself  all  co- 
lonial property,  and  make  moderate  but 
ju8i  compensation  to  the  proprietors  for 
the  whole:  it  then  can  do  that  on  its  own 
account  which  is  now  required  of  the  pro- 
prietors; if  there  be  ri»k,  it  will  be  in- 
curred, as  it  ought,  by  the  nation  de- 
manding the  change ;  if  there  be  loss,  it 
will  fall,  as  it  ought,  on  the  nation  at  large ; 
and  if  there  be  gain,  it  will  be,  as  it  ought 
to  be,  the  gain  of  those  incurring  the  risk ; 
if,  however,  such  a  plan  be  deemed  of  too 
great  a  magnitude  to  be  at  once  adopted, 
the  memorialists,   willing  to  show  their 
sincerity,  and  that  they  are  prepared  to 
do  all  in  their  power  to  terminate  slavery, 
offer  to  the  consideration  of  the  House 
the  purchase  of  all  property  in  the  island 
off  Antigua,  for  a  fair  and  equitable  con- 
sideration of  the  interest  of  private  pro- 
perty ;  that  colony  being,  from  its  local 
advantages,  and  the  advanced  state  of  the 
negro  mmd,  in  moral  and  religious  instruc- 
tion, peculiarly  adapted  for  the  trial  of  the 
cultivation  of  sugar  by  free  labour,  which 
theory,   although  the  memorialists  deny 
the  possibility  of,  and  cannot  consent  to 
be  made  the  victims  of,  any  such  experi- 
ment, they  are  fully  warranted  in  as- 
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serdog  cannot  be  attempted  under  more 
favourable  auspices  in  any  otber  island  in 
the  West-Indian  Archipelaso/* 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Education  in  lRELAND<i-P£TiTioN 
ov  Roman   Catholics.]      Mr.    John 
Smith   rose   to   present  a  petition  from 
the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  assembled  at  an 
aggregate  meeting,  praying  for  a  grant  of 
money  for  the  Education  of  Catholics  in 
Ireland  in  their  own  way.    The  petition 
was  signed  by  several  thousands  of  per- 
sons, and,  he  believed,    expressed  the 
aentiments  of  the  great  body  of  Irish  Ca- 
tholics.   He  requested   the  attention  of 
the  House  while  he  stated  the  object  of 
the  petition.    The  petitioners  complained 
that  the  education  of  the  poor  in  Ireland 
had  not  been  sufficiently  attended  to  since 
the  Reformation.    Before  that  time  they 
had  been  supplied  with  the  means  of  edu- 
cation out  of  the  funds  of  the  Church ; 
and  since  that  time  some  of  them  bad  been 
educated  by  means  of  contributions  from 
the  Catholics  themselves.      They  com- 
plained of  the  conduct  of  the  Education 
Commission  with  respect  to  the  Catholics, 
but  in   that  complaint  he  could  hardly 
agree  with  them.    That  Commission  had 
recommended,   that  the   Protestant  and 
Catholic  children  should  be  educated  to- 
gether.  and  the  petitioners  claimed,  that 
where  the  Catholic  children  were  the  ma* 
Jority,  the  master  should  be  a  Catholic ; 
and  where  they  were  the  minority,  that  a 
Catholic  usher  should  be  appointed.  They 
insisted  that  no  books  should  be  read  by 
the  Catholic  children,  except  such  as  were 
approved  by  the  Catholic  bishops  of  Ire- 
land; and  they  complained,  that  the  House 
bad  advanced  money  to  certain  Education 
societies,  whose  real  object  was,  not  the 
education  of  the  Irish  poor,  but  their  con- 
.  version  to  Protestantism.      The   House 
ought  to  be  thoroughly  informed  as  to 
that  fact,  before  they  voted  any  more  of 
the  public  money  in  this  way.    That  there 
were  some  societies  whose  real  object, 
under  pretenee  of  education,  was  prose- 
lytism,  he  fully  believed ;  and  he  was  not 
sure  that  even  the  Kildare-street  Society 
was  wholly  exempt  from  that  imputation. 
Although  he  himself  was  fully  convinced 
of  the  importance  of  teaching  children  to 
read  the  Scriptures,  yet  nothing  could  be 
more  illiberal  and  intolerable  than  to  cam* 
pel  the   Catholics  to  read  books  whidi 
they  did  not  like*    He  requested  the  at- 
taotion  of  the  House  to  the  manner  in 
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which  these  things  were  managed  fai  fo« 
reign    countries,   especially   in    France, 
where,  by  an  edict  of  Louis  18th,  it  was 
directed,  that  in  all  the  primary  schools, 
no  Jewish  child  should  be  compelled  to 
read  any  books,  except  such  as  had  been 
approved  of  by  the  Jewish  Consistory. 
Althouffh  he  regretted  the  extent  to  which 
the  Ca&olics  carried  their  objections  to 
the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  yet,  on  the 
principle  of  toleration,  he  was  of  opinion, 
that  they  should  receive  education  in  the 
manner  they  themselves  liked.    In  pur* 
suing  that  part  of  the  subject,  he  begged 
leave  to  refer  to  it  in  support  of  his  argu- 
ment.    There  were,  as  hon.  gentlemen 
well  knew,  persons  employed  by  varioua 
societies  in  this  country,  to  effect,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  conversion  of  the  unen- 
lightened inhabitants  of  the  East  and  West 
Indies,   and  other  remote  parts  of  the 
world,  to  our  religion*    What  course  did 
those  missionaries  pursue  ?    They  began, 
not  by  putting  the  Holy  Scriptures  into 
the  hands  of  the  ignorant  people,  but  by 
endeavouring  to  civilize  them,  by  teaching 
them  to  plant  com,  to  rear  poultry,  the 
use  of  domestic  animals,  &c.  and  having 
thus  acquired  their  confidence  by  acts  of 
kindness  and  beneficence,  then  did  thej 
attempt  to  direct  their  minds  to  the  great 
subject  of  religion.    He  would,  therefore, 
say,  if  we  would  convert  the  Irish  nation, 
we  must  change  our  course  altogether. 
What  was  the  opinion  which  the  Irish 
Catholic  entertained  of  the  Protestant 
clergy?     Did  he  estimate  them  by  the 
rates  which  he  paid  for  their  support,  or 
by    comparing    their   wealth    with    the 
poverty  of  the  Catholic  clergy  i    Every 
circumstance  conspired,  and,  none  more 
than  the  conduct  of  those  enthusiasts  who 
roamed  about  the  country,  to  convince 
the  Catholics,  that  the  destruction  of  their 
religion  was  the  object  which   the  sup- 
porters of  the  Established  Church  had  in 
view.     Among  other  circumstances  re- 
ferred to  by  the  oetitioners,  in  order  to 
prove  that  part  or  the  case,  was  the  exa- 
mination of  a  very  active  and  worthy  gen- 
tleman, captain  Gordon,  by  the  commis- 
sioners of  Education.  He  was  asked—*'  Is 
the  object  of  your  mission  Proselytism  ? 
—No.    What  then  it  your  object?— To 
teach  veritable  Christianity.**    And  th^ 
the  captain  went  on  to  state  his  opinion, 
that  the  Catholic  religion  was  any  thing 
but  Christianity.     The  cause  of  religion 
was  more  injured  than  benefitted  by  the 
conduct  of  such  individualir    He  oon« 
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tidered  It  highly  fojudtdous  to  vote  one 
ibilliog  of  the  pablic  money  to  any  society 
for  the  promotion  of  education,  unless 
Proselytism  were  \eh  entirely  out  of  the 
question.  Nothing  of  that  nature  could 
be  eftcted  by  force,  nor  should  any  thing 
of  that  nature  be  attempted.  The  pe- 
titioners prayed,  that  the  House  would 
divide  that  portion  of  the  supplies  for  the 
year  awardeid  for  the  purposes  of  education 
among  the  scTcral  religious  sects,  in  such 
manner  and  proportions  as  should  appear 
meet.  With  respect  to  those  proportions, 
a  return  on  the  table  shewed  that  the 
number  of  children  of  all  classes,  in  the 
various  schools  in  Ireland,  was  569,075 ; 
that  of  these  421,415  were  Catholics,  and 
of  this  latter  number  only  31,058  received 
any  public  assistance;  the  remaining 
S90,000  being  educated  at  the  expense  of 
their  own  psrents  and  other  Catholics. 
And  yet  these  were  the  people  who,  we 
were  told,  were  hostile  to  education  and 
to  religious  instruction.  He  should  there- 
fore call  upon  the  House  to  assist  in  the 
education  of  the  Irish  poor,  but  at  the 
aame  time  to  suffer  Catholic  parents  to 
educate  their  children  as  they  thought 
right.  Reason  told  us,  that  he  who  bad 
moral  feeling«>he  who  was  embued  with 
the  principles  of  Christianity^-he  who  was 
impressed  with  the  belief  of  a  future  state 
-~was  protected  against  the  approach  of 
a  crime.  His  argument  thus  came  home 
to  the  feelinffs  of  every  hon.  gentleman, 
and  he  should  conclude,  by  reterence  to 
ftcts,  that,  in  addition  to  the  considerations 
of  policy  and  justice,  we  were  called  upon, 
on  the  score  of  gratitude,  to  attend  to 
the  prayers  of  the  Irish  Catholics.  Those 
fJMts  were^-that  in  a  very  early  period  of 
our  history,  a  great  portion  of  the  educa- 
tion which  the  people  of  this  country  re* 
orived,  was  owing  to  Irish  interference, 
and  it  was  not  too  much  to  assert,  that 
the  light  of  the  Gospel  first  shed  its  rays 
onBngland,  reflected  from  the  Irish  shores. 
The  hon.  gentleman  concluded,  by  stre- 
nuously recommending  the  petition  to  the 
attention  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Buttem&rih  said,  that,  as  friends  of 
the  government,  of  the  state,  and  of  the 
protestant  relision,  which  was  strictly 
mterwoven  with  the  constitution,  they 
were  bound  to  refuse  the  prayer  of  this 

Elition.    The  people  of  Ireland  were  not 
inclined   to   reject  the   Bible.     The 
Sriests   alone   prevented   its   reception, 
nt  for  them,   education  would  go  on 
well  in  that  country.     They  preveoted 


the  spreading  of  truth  and  of  morality  1 
they  encouraged  disorder  and  opposition 
to  the  laws,  and  the  disturbance  of  the 
public  peace  of  Ireland.  Why  should 
they  want  the  benevolence  of  parliament  i 
If  they  earnestly  desired  the  good  of  the 
people,  according  to  their  own  account  they 
were  well  able  to  effect  it.  They  boasted 
that  the  Catholic  Association  could  raise 
1,000/.  a  week  for  projects  of  sedition  and 
designs  against  the  state.  If  they  pos- 
sessed  proper  feelings  of  benevolence, 
they  would  far  more  readily  contribute 
that  much  for  the  education  of  their 
poor.  The  priests  had  hsd  the  control 
in  that  country  for  ages.  What  had  they 
done  i  Compare  Scotland  and  Ireland  in 
point  of  education;  what  a  contrast! 
The  modes  of  education  were  different. 
In  Scotland  the  Scriptures  were  the  basb 
of  education,  and  they  inculcated  the 
highest  sense  of  morality,  of  justice,  of 
obedience  to  the  laws,  and  of  respect  for 
one  another.  It  was  not  a  fit  tning  for 
parliament  to  vote  money  to  be  laid  out 
m  educating  the  people  in  a  system  which 
put  them  in  hostility  to  the  religion  of 
the  state.  He  declared  openly,  and  he 
wished  others  to  do  the  same,  his  zeal  for 
proselytism.  What,  then,  were  they  to 
DC  frightened  at  the  sound  of  a  wcHrd  ? 
It  was  proselytism  from  iffnorance  and 
vice,  to  morality  and  knowledge.  What 
should  hinder  a  good  man  from  being 
anxious  for  such  a  change  ?  He  repeated 
his  conviction,  that  money  ought  not  to 
be  granted  for  educating  people  in  a  re- 
ligion hostile  to  the  state.  The  Refomm* 
tion  was  slorious  in  this  respect — that  it 

gave  back  the  Scriptures  to  the  laity.  He 
ad  great  faith  in  it,  because  many  great 
men  suffered  death  for  its  sake,  and  he 
could  not  believe  that  they  died  in  error* 
If  they  were  friends  to  that  Reformation^ 
if  they  were  foes  to  immorality,  fraud, 
delusion,  tyranny,  and  superstition,  they 
would  refuse  the  prayer  of  this  petition* 
Mr.  W.  Smiih  said,  there  waa  not  an 
hon.  member  in  that  House  whose  reli- 
gious opinions  differed  more  widely  from 
those  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  than  hia 
own.  Still,  he  thought  that  the  state 
ought  to  suffer  every  class  of  persons  to 
educate  theur  children  as  Uiey  thought 
proper.  What  he  wanted  was,  to  see 
education,  of  some  sort  or  other,  diffused 
all  over  Ireland ;  and  he  would  infinitely 
prefer  seeing  the  Irish  poor  educated  in 
the  principles  of  the  Catholic  religion^ 
even  though  we  could  never  hope  te 
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^heir  conversion  to  Protestantisniy  than 
that  they  should  remain  in  that  state  of 
ignorance,  which,  he  feared,  would  be 
their  fate,  if  the  present  system  was  per- 
siirted  in.  The  situation  of  Ireland  was  a 
disgrace  to  this  country,  under  whose 
mismanagements  she  has  been  for  ^so 
many  centuries.  He  had  learned,  from 
authorities  that  could  not  be  doubted, 
that  the  Irish  were  naturally  a  kind, 
brave,  loyal,  generous,  and  humane 
people;  but,  when  he  read  the  news- 
papers of  the  present  time,  and  found 
that  they  detailed  burnings,  murders,  and 
other  most  horrible  outrages,  he  asked 
himself,  by  what  means  that  melancholy 
change  had  been  brought  about  ?  He 
had  made,  from  the  newspapers,  a  small 
collection  of  such  outrages  that  had  hap- 
pened within  these  few  months  in  Ireland, 
as  would  wring  every  humane  heart.  The 
grief  and  sorrow  were  theirs,  but  the 
blame  rested  with  us ;  for  if  we  had  done 
our  duty  towards  that  unhappy  country, 
It  would  not  have  been  possible  that  those 
disorders,  which  were  of  every  day  oc- 
currence, should  continue  to  be  perpe- 
trated there,  and  indeed  here,  by  the 
lower  classes  of  her  people.  He  would 
much  rather  that  education  should  go 
forward ;  for  there  was  no  evidence  that 
the  moral  virtues  belonged  exclusively 
to  the  professors  of  Protestantism.  The 
English  government  had  been  guilty  of 
the  greatest  injustice  in  taking  away  the 
whole  of  the  revenues  of  the  Catholic 
church  in  Ireland,  and  not  applying  any 
portion  of  them  to  the  education  of  the 
people.  If  they  had  been  so  applied, 
Ireland  would  now  present  a  very  differ- 
ent aspect,  whether  the  religion  taught 
was  Protestant  or  Catholic.  But  those 
revenues  were  not  applied  to  this  most 
useful  purpose.  They  were  devoted  to 
the  maintenance  of  Protestant  ascend- 
ancy; to  the  keeping  up  of  one  party, 
and  the  keeping  down  of  another.  He 
vvishcd  this  country  to  pay  proper  atten- 
tion to  the  means  of  educating  the  Irish 
poor,  without  troubling  themselves  about 
their  religion;  and,  as  a  Protestant,  he 
would  say,  ihat  a  system  of  liberality 
"would  much  sooner  subdue  the  preju- 
dices, animosities,  and  jealousies,  by  which 
(hat  country  was  agitated,  than  «ny  at- 
tempt to  keep  the  people  down  by  a  con- 
trary mode.  It  had  been  said,  that 
Catholicism  was  the  mother  of  infidelity ; 
now,  hifidelity  had  not  been  produced  in 
Ireland  by  Catholicitm,   but  byendea- 
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▼ouring  to  force  the  people  to  become 
Protestants.  The  hon.  meidber  who 
spoke  last  had  alluded  to  the  French 
revolution,  and  had  said,  that  France 
owed  her  ruin  to  the  infidelity  produced 
by  popery;  but  what  could  the  hon. 
member  mean  by  the  expression  I  That 
country  had  never  been  in  such  a  flour* 
ishing  condition  as  she  now  was.  If  a 
comparison  was  instituted  between  her  and 
the  other  countries  of  Europe,  he  be- 
lieved she  would  take  the  lead  of  most 
of  them.  The  term  ruin  was  as  little 
applicable  to  her  as  to  any  country  with 
which  he  was  acquainted.  He  hoped  the 
petition  would  be  allowed  to  be  brought 
up.  He  did  not  agree  in  all  the  lenti* 
ments  which  it  expressed,  but  it  deserved 
the  serious  attention  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Cams  Wikon  concurred  in  some 
respects  with  the  sentiments  of  the  hon* 
.mover,  and  differed  in  others.  He  was 
willing  to  allow  that  every  possible  means 
ought  to  be  adopted  for  diffusing  the 
blessings  of  education  among  the  Irish 
poor,  and  that  any  education,  whether 
Catholic  or  otherwise,  was  better  thaa 
none.  But  with  respect  to  the  question* 
whether  the  Scriptures  should  or  should 
not  be  introduced  into  those  mixed 
schools,  he  felt  himself  bound  to  say, 
that  any  system  of  education,  which  had 
for  its  basis  the  exclusion  of  the  holy 
Scriptures,  should  meet  with  his  most 
decided  opposition.  The  Scriptures  were 
the  birthright  of  every  one,  and  he  could 
not  consent  to  their  exclusion. 

Mr.  G.  Banket  concurred  in  so  much 
of  what  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  member 
for  Dover,  that  it  was  almost  useless  for 
him  to  say  any  thing  upon  the  subject. 
There  was  no  foundation  for  saying  that 
there  was  no  religion  taught  in  the  Eng- 
lish schools.  He  had  himself  attended 
one  for  nearly  eleven  years,  and  he  could 
not,  on  recollection,  point  out  one  of 
them  in  which  the  Scriptures  did  not 
form  some  part  of  the  system  of  educa- 
tion. The  masters  of  those  schools  were 
members  of  the  established  church,  and 
distinguished  for  their  piety.  The  system 
could  not  be  presumed  to  have  beecal- 
tered  since  that  time. 

Colonel  TVeuM  said,  hefelt  theneeetsity 
of  education  to  the  Irish  poor  as  much  as 
any  one.  There  was  a  strong  apoetite 
for  it,  he  was  happy  to  say,  among  thsm ; 
but  there  were  two  gre^t  enemies  which 
opposed  its  diffusion,  the  priests,  and 
those  enthusiastsi  who»  by  their  mistaken 
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aeal,  ooinpdlqd  them  to  pursue  a  course, 
of  which  tney  would  otherwise  have  been 
ashamed.  He  knew  this  to  be  the  fact 
from  experience,  and  that  those  who  went 
about  endeavouring  to  make  converts  did 
more  mischief,  and  retarded  the  improve- 
ment of  the  people  and  of  the  country 
more  than  either  priests  or  bishops,  or 
foreign  influence.  The  endeavour  of 
government  ought  to  be  to  do  away  with 
all  distinctions,  to  heal  animosities,  and 
to  remove  the  causes  of  discord.  He 
believed,  that  if  that  mischievous  society, 
which  had  agitated  the  people  of  Ireland 
by  its  intemperate  zeal  had  not  existed, 
the  population  of  the  country  would  long 
ere  now  have  been  firmly  united,  and 
bave  adopted  those  maxims  of  our  holy 
religion,  which  all  parties  professed,  as  a 
common  creed.  At  the  present  moment, 
such  was  the  zeal  with  which  the  Bible 
was  sought  ai^r,  that  the  priests  were 
unable  to  prevent  it  from  circulating  ex- 
tensively among  the  people.  He  re- 
garded the  measure  now  suggested  as 
the  most  injudicious  that  could  possibly 
be  proposed.  It  would  afford  him  great 
pleasure  to  see  the  children  of  both  per- 
suasions educated  together,  instead  of 
being  brought  up  at  enmity  with  each 
other.  An  endeavour  should  be  made  to 
establish.a  sort  of  neutral  ground,  in  which 
both  Catholics  and  Protestants  might 
meet  in  harmony. 

Mr.  Maurice  Fiizgerald  said,  that  the 
hoD.  member  for  Dover  had  favoured  them 
with  a  sermon  against  popery,  With  which 
the  petition  had  nothing  to  do.  It  only 
prayed  for  a  portion  of  the  public  money 
for  the  purposes  of  educating  the  people. 
He  could  not  therefore  conceive  why  the 
hon.  member  should  have  travelled  so  far 
out  of  his  way.  The  Catholic  clergy 
required  to  be  met  by  a  spirit  of  concilia- 
tion, and  if  they  had  only  the  regular 
t^lergy  to  deal  with,  he  had  no  doubt 
harmony  would  have  prevailed ;  but  a  set 
of  sectarians  had  crept  inland  introduced 
•uch  a  spirit  of  rancour  and  animosity,  as 
to  prejodioe  die  people  a^nst  the  fiible 
and  these  who  taught  its  unrestricted 
perusal.  They  conceived  that  these  per- 
sons were  desirous  of  detacliing  them  nrom 
theur  ancient  fidth.  And  was  it  not  natural 
that  the  clergy  should  be  roused  by  such 
attempts.  The  hon.  member  for  Dover 
had  contrasted  the  conduct  of  the  Irish 
clergy  with  those  of  other  countries,  and 
particularly  with  that  of  Scotland  ?  But 
vhat  was  thedifiercnce  between  the  two? 


The  Scottish  .cler|gr  had  been  endowed 
with  the  means  of  imparting  the  blessingt 
of  religion,  while  the  latter  were  left  to 
their  own  unassisted  efforts.  Nay,  that 
vary  clergy,  be  it  remembered,  who  bad 
beenattackcd  with  such  unsparing  severity, 
had  had  their  property  confiscated  over 
and  over  again.  It  had  even  been  a  mat* 
ter  of  penalty,  and  that  at  no  very  distant 
period,  to  practise  their  ^  religion  at  alL 
Yet,  notwithstanding  their  small  means, 
they  had  done  more  for  the  cause  of 
education  than  those  who  bad  profited  by 
theliberality  of  parliament.  They  deserved 
none  of  the  denunciations  of  the  hon. 
member.  They  had  done  all  that  lay  in 
their  power,  and  more  than  most  would 
have  done  to  their  situation.  He  must, 
however,  allow  the  hon.  member  credit  for 
candour.  Though  he  did  not  belong  lo 
the  proselytising  societies  which  agitated 
Ireland,  he  had  confessed  his  approval  of 
their  exertions  ]  and  had  stated,  that  if  he 
lived  in  that  country,  he  would  aid  their 
endeavours.  To  this  part  of  his  speech, 
he  sliould  merely  reply  by  stating,  that  ia 
saying  so  much,  he  was  not  only  attacking 
the  petition,  but  the  report  of  the  com- 
missioners of  Education.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  almost  every  one,  that  no 
attempt  at  proselytising  should  be  made ; 
and  he  was  quite  sure  that  if  such  a  course 
had  been  pursued,  the  utmost  unanimity 
would  have  prevailed. 

Mr.  J,  Smith  said,  that  all  the  petition- 
ers asked  for,  was  a  right  which  every 
class  of  people  ought  to  enjoy ;  namely, 
the  risht  to  put  such  books  as  they  pleased 
into  the  hands  of  their  children,  for  the 
purpose  of  educating  them. 

Mr.  Butterworth  vindicated  himself  from 
the  attack  made  upon  him  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Cambridge.  He  denied  that 
the  conduct  of  the  societies  to  which  the 
hon.  and  gallant  member  had  alluded, 
were  in  any  respect  injudicious  or  mis- 
chievous. As  long  as  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  of  Ireland  were  allowed  to 
remain  in  ignorance,  the  Roman  Catholics 
were  quiet,  for  ignorance  best  suited  their 
purposes;  but  the  moment  it  was  attempted 
to  give  education  to  them,  the  priests 
rose  up  to  oppose  it,  and  in  their  efforts 
to  follow  up  that  opposition,  they  were 
the  cause  of  all  the  mischiefs  that  ocourred 
in  Ireland.  They  intruded  themselves 
into  Bible  meetings  to  which  they  were 
not  invited,  and  were  the  occasion  of 
much  disturbance,  on  some  occasions 
attended  with  no  little  danger  to  the  pro- 
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moters  of  such  meetings.  He  could  give 
one  instance  in  which  at  a  public  Bible 
meeting  at  Carlow,  the  priests  attended 
supported  by  an  immense  mob,  from  whose 
violence  some  of  the  friends  of  the  Bible 
society  were  obliged  to  fly  with  their 
lives :  some  escaped  by  getting  over  walls. 
[Cries  of  no !  no  !].  He  said,  yes,  yes. 
He  was  not  at  all  surprised  at  the  attack 
made  on  him  by  the  right  hon.  member 
for  Kerry.  He  was  prepared  for  an 
acrimonious  reply  from  that  right  hon. 
gentleman,  as  he  had  before  experienced 
similar  treatment  from  him.  As  to  the 
insinuation  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
respecting  the  hostility  of  the  sectarians 
to  episcopacy*  he  would  leave  the  hon. 
member  for  Norwich  to  answer  it,  as  he 
(Mr.  Butterwortb)  waa  a  member  of  the 
established  church,  and  sincerely  attached 
to  it  from  conviction. 

Sir  J.  Newport  said,  it  was  not  his 
intention  to  have  offered  any  observation 
on  the  petition  before  the  House,  but 
after  what  had  fallen  from  the  last  speaker, 
he  could  not  remain  silent.  The  hon. 
member  had  alluded  to  a  Bible  meeting 
which  was  held  in  Carlow.  Now,  he 
would  assert,  that  the  circumstances 
mentioned  by  the  hon.  member  connected 
with  that  meeting  were  wholly  without 
foundation ;  and  he  was  enabled  to  contra- 
dict them  on  most  excellent  authority-— 
that  of  colonel  Rochford,  who  presided  at 
the  meeting  on  the  occasion.  That  most 
respectable  gentleman,  who  wasdeseryedl^ 
respected  by  all  parties,  had  stated  in  his 
evidence  before  the  committee  on  the 
state  of  Ireland,  that  the  accounts  given  of 
the  proceedings  at  that  meeting,  and 
which  the  hon;  member  had  just  repeated, 
were  misrepresentations  of  the  real  facts. 
The  whole  originated  in  an  alarm  which 
was  unaccountably  raised  in  the  room.  A 
rash  to  the  doors  was  the  consequence, 
but  there  was  not  the  least  truth  in  the 
imputation  made  on  the  Catholics.  Such 
was  the  testimony  of  a  most  respectable 
witness,  who  had  been  selected  by  both 
parties  to  act  as  chairman.  It  was  false  to 
aay  that  the  Catholic  church  absolutelv 
refused  the  Bible  to  its  members.  Such 
was  not  one  of  its  tenets.  They  merely 
objected  to  placing  the  Bible  without  note 
or  comment  in  the  hands  of  young  per- 
sons ,  and  in  that  view  they  were  borne 
out  by  some  of  the  most  dignified  mem- 
bers of  the  church  of  England,  who  opposed 
the  indiscriminate  reading  of  the  bible, 
without  the  church  catechisou    He  pro- 


tested against  the  constant  practice 
adopted  by  some  members,  of  imputing 
to  persons  doctrines,  which  they  who  knew 
best  denied.  If  the  House  were  to  dictate 
to  the  Catholics  the  education  which  they 
were  to  receive,  their  proposition  would 
not  be  attended  to,  and  consequently 
their  efforts  would  tend  to  no  good.  Even 
without  the  assistance  of  parliament, 
education  had  been  extended  to  a  great 
portion  of  the  Catholic  peasantry,  through 
the  exertion  of  the  priests.  Doctor  Doyle» 
among  others,  haid  established  several 
schools. 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Bank  Charter  Amendment  Bill.} 
On  the  order  of  the  day  for  going  into  a 
committee  on  this  bill, 

Mr.  Hudson  Gumeff  said,  that  at  the 
commencement  of  the  session  they  had 
been  informed,  that  the  banking  system, 
now  liable  to,  and  productive  of,  very 
serious  evils,  should  be  placed  on  an  im- 
proved and  solid  foundation.  Towards 
the  fulfilment  of  that  promise,  nothing 
had  been  done  save  the  introduction  of 
this  unhappy  bill,  which  had  come  to 
them  from  the  Lords;  under  which,  \t 
was  next  to  impossible,  that  any  banking 
establishment  could  be  set  on  mot ;  and, 
if  such  were  the  case,  it  would  be  a  pub- 
lic nuisance.  The  bill  was  copied  from 
the  Irish  bill;  and  the  Irish  bill  only 
worked  by  the  contradiction  of  its  clauses 
giving  opportunity  for  evasion.  The 
notes  of  tlie  Irish  banks  were  not  ^o  be 
payable  in  Dublin ;  and  they  were  not  to 
draw  upon  Dublin  for  sums  under  50L 
for  so  stipulated  the  bank  of  Ireland^ 
But,  under  a  clause  introduced  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Limerick,  the  Irish 
banks  were  allowed  an  agent  in  Dublin; 
and  the  agent  in  Dublin  paid  the  notes, 
though  not  there  made  payable  on  the 
face  of  them.  If  a  bill  were  wanted  for 
50^.,  the  provincial  banks  could  not  draw 
it,  but  the  baker  next  door  could  draw 
it  for  them.  The  whole  was  a  proceeding 
which  the  Bank  of  Eneland  sneuld  have 
done  any  thing  rather  than  have  imitatedu 

These  joint^stock  banks  were  to  be  emi^ 
nent  in  their  solidity ;  and  the  first  an- 
nouncement of  the  formation  of  these 
solid  banks,  he  held  in  his  hand,  as  issued 
by  Messrs.  WUks  and  Verbeke,  of  Broad- 
street  in  the  City.  Their  prospectus 
declares,  that  *' towards  canying  into 
effect  the  bill  introduced  by  lord  Livecw 
pool,  there  is  to  be  a  provincial  bank  for 
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England  and  Wdet;  the  capital  to  be 
real  and  not  nominal:  the  shares  to  be 
2/.  each.  To  issue  their  own  notes 
payable  only  where  the  bank  is  estsblish- 
edy  and  the  depositors  to  be  safe  from 
losses  arising  from  speculations  in  the 
trade  of  private  Imnkers.*' 

The  letter  addressed  with  the  pro- 
spectusy  to  ministers,  members  of  parlis* 
ment»  and  other  men  of  weight,  concludes 
in  this  inviting  manner : — **  To  you  we 
apply  to  become  one  of  the  vice-presi- 
dents of  this  national  association.  You 
will  connect  yourself  only  with  some  of 
the  most  respectable  and  influential  indi- 
viduals; ana  you  need  not  at  the  same 
time,  by  your  acquiescence  in  this  request, 
take  any  shares.  The  company  will  have 
a  patron,  presidents,  vice-presidents,  go- 
vernor, deputy  governor,  directors,  and 
probably  a  committee  of  management.*' 
P.  S.  *'The  appointment  being  merely 
honorary,  will  not  require  the  least  sacri- 
fice of  your  time  or  attention.*' 

So  much  for  **  solid  banking !"    It  was 
pouible,  indeed,  that  the  chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  might  not  accept  the  in- 
vitation,  though  he  believed  tnat  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  been  one  of  the  in- 
dividuals to  whom  it  had  been  addressed. 
These  same  Messrs.  Wilks  and  Yerbeke 
had,  amongst  other  joint-stock  concerns, 
been  solicitors  for  an  Eastern  rail  road, 
subscriptions  also  two  pounds  each.    The 
wise  men  of  the  East,  however,  were  not 
enamoured  of  the  project,  and   conse- 
quently lost  nothing  by  it.    But,  unless 
he  was  very  much  misinformed,  there  had 
been  great  men  of  the  West — ^honour- 
ables,  and  right  honourables— who  had 
not  been  so  fortunate.    The  first  know- 
ledge he  had  of  these  gentlemen,  was, 
that  one  of  them,  Mr.  Wilks,  had  done 
him  the  honour  to  write  him  a  letter, 
in  1822,  which  he  also  held  in  his  hand — 
proposing  the  institution  of  a  joint-stock 
Sunday  Society,  with  a  committee,  half  of 
clergymen  of  tne  Established  Church  and 
half  of  Dissenters,  for  the  persecution  of 
apple  women  who  prophaned  the  Sab- 
bath; for  <*  remedying  the  deficient  of 
the  laws"  on  the  subject ;  for  **  soliciting 
bills  in  parliament;''  but,  above  all,  for 
^  invitinff  general  attention  by  means  of 
parochial  subscriptions.*' 

Mr.  Gumey  said,  it  was  possible  the 
Bank  directors  might  have  come  down  to 
the  House  prepared  to  admit  such  altera- 
tions in  the  bill  in  the  committee,  as 
night  render  it  operative  ;*whicb|  inita 


present  state,  it  certainly  was  not.  Tbr 
clause  preventing  any  bill  beins  drawn  on 
London  for  a  leu  sum  than  fifty  pounds, 
was  equally  absurd  and  inconvenient; 
and  a  greater  evil  than  inundatine  the 
country  with  notes  not  payable  in 
London  he  could  not  conceive.  He  waa 
well  aware  the  Bank  of  England,  on 
this  point,  stood  stiff  on  its  charter;  but 
there  never  was  so  petty  a  jealousy  in  the 
world  as  this. — Mr.  G.  said,  that  all  the 
bankers  notes  from  his  part  of  the  coun« 
try  were  made  payableJn  London,  and  h» 
would  apoeal  to  any  Bank  director  in  the 
House,  IX  any  portion  of  them  were  ever 
known  to  be  circulated  in  London,  or 
even  out  of  their  own  districts.  The  foci 
was,  if  a  country  bank  issued  more  paper 
than  was  necessanr  for  the  commercial 
circulation  of  its  districts,  and  the  paper 
was  made  payable  in  London,  it  found  its 
way  to  the  bankers  in  London  in  remit* 
tances,  and  waa  immediately  returned  on 
the  issuers.  If  the  Bank  persisted  in  re- 
fusing to  consent  to  a  more  practicable 
bill  than  this,  the  safer  way  for  the  House 
to  pursue,  would  be,inot  to  attempt  legis* 
lating  on  the  subject,  but  <  to  suffer  it  to 
remain  over  until  the  expiration  of  the 
Bank  charter,  when  their  bands  would  be 
unshackled. 

The  House  resolved  itself  into  a  com* 
mittee.  On  the  clause,  which  enacted  the 
equal  liability  of  all  the  partners, 

Mr.  Pearse  addressee!  the  committee, 
but  in  so  low  a  tone  as  to  be  altogether 
inaudible* 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  he  could  not  enter  into  any  of  the 
views  of  the  hon.  member,  with  respect  to 
the  probability  of  the  country  being  de- 
luged with  paper,  or  to  that  of  the  new 
banks  being  managed  with  improvidence. 
He  could  not  believe  that  the  country 
would  be  placed  in  any  such  jeopardy» 
because  it  might  be  the  pleasure  of  par- 
liament  to  modify  the  existing  Bank 
charter,  or  hereafter  to  decline  con- 
tinuing the  privileges  of  the  Bank,  by 
putting  the  law  on  a  more  extended 
scale  Sian  that  on  which  it  now  stood. 
It  was  not  necessary  to  argue  either  of 
those  questions;  for  the  passing  of  the 
bill  through  its  former  stages  sufficiently 
proved  that  the  House  was  desirous  that 
some  facilities  should  be  given  to  the  for- 
mation of  banks  upon  a  more  extended 
scale  than  that  which  the  present  sute  of 
the  law  allowed.  He  could  not  believe, 
I  that  the  only  safe  system  of  banking  was 
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ideoticaliy  that  system  which  happened 
l#  exist  m  England  at  the  present  mo- 
neot«    Every  person  must  see  the  utter 
inoapabiiity  of  the  Bank  to  carry  on  all 
the  banking  concerns  of  the   country. 
They  had   not   the   means   to  help  the 
whole  country,  as  they  had  done    the 
county    of  Lancaster.      The    question, 
therefore,  to  be  considered  was,  whether 
it  was  necessary  to  continue  the  law  with 
respect  to  the  number  of  partners  ?  What 
peculiar  magic  there  was  in  the  number 
itx,  he  could  not  conceive ;  nor  could  he 
poesibly  imagine,  why  that  number  should 
be  held  to  be  perfectly  safe,  and  a  greater 
number  to  be  replete  with  danger.     The 
faon.  member  for  Newton  had  alluded  to 
an  extravagant  p/oject  for  establishing  a 
bank  with  a  capital  of  one  million,  to  be 
aubscribed  in  shares  of  two  pounds  each* 
That  such  a  project  had  been  entertained, 
and  proposed  to  the    public,    was    un- 
doubtedly true ;  and  he  had  himself  re- 
ceived a  circular  letter,  which  invited  him 
te  become  one  of  the  honorary  members. 
The  proposal  was,  that  if  he  would  allow 
himself  to  be  set  down  as  an  honorary 
member,  he  might,  if  he  pleased,  dispense 
with  taking  any  shares,  and  he  might  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  concern.      He 
must  confess,  that  this  latter  part  of  the 
pr^osal  was  the  only  part  which  he  ap- 
proved oL    It  was  completely  applicable 
to  his  views,  and  he  accordingly  had  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it%    But  surely,  be- 
cause  there  were  persons  wild  enough  to 
entertain  most  absurd  and  mischievous 
projects,  it  was  not  to  be  argued  that 
such  schemes  should  deter  the  legiilature 
iirom  endeavouring  to  give  the  wholesome 
and  ordinary  &cilities  of  trade  to  the 
btoking  system.      Absurd  combinations 
were  not  impossible  under  any  system. 
If  the  termination  of  the  Bank  charter  and 
privileges  had  left  the  government  the  op- 
portunity of  doing  as  they  thought  6t,  he 
certainly  would  not  have  proposed  some 
•f  the  limitations  which  clogged  the  pre- 
aent  bill.     The  arrangement  as  to  the 
liosited  amount  ibr  which  parties  were 
allawed  to  draw,  was  certainly  a  very 
ffreat  defect.     But  the  government  haa 
been  abliged  to  be  content  with  what  they 
could  get.    He  should  have  been  glad  if 
the  Bank  had  been  prepared  to  waive 
their  exclusive  rights,  to  a  greater  extent 
than  they  had  done ;  but  that  not  being 
the  ease,  he  and  his  colleagues  could  only 
propose  to  parliament  the  utmost  he  coold 
obtain  from  tke  Btnk.     He  thought  it 
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right  of  the  country  to  avail  itself  of  the 
facilities  as  far  as  they  went;  for  tJiey 
were  calculated  to  place  the  banking  sys- 
tem upon  a  muc^  better  footing  than  that 
on  which  it  had  hitherto  stood. 

Mr.  Httdion  Gumey  wished  to  direct 
the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the 
clause  prohibiting  co-partn^rsliips  **  from 
borrowing,  owing,  or  taking  up  any  sum 
or  sums  upon  their  bills  or  notes  within 
sixty-five  miles  from  London,  or  at  any 
place  not  exceeding  the  distance  of 
sixty  miles  from  London ;  and  prohibiting 
such  co-partnerships  from  having  any 
house  of  business,  or  establishment  as 
bankers  in  London,  within  the  prescribed 
limits.''  He  wished  to  ask  the  Attorney* 
general,  whether  these  bankers,  under  this 
clause,  could  or  could  not  discount  and 
re-discount,  bills  Uirough  their  agents  ia 
London  ? 

The  Attorney  General  said,  that  con- 
sidering that  the  discounting  of  bills  was 
a  principal  branch  in  the  business  of 
banking,  and  that  the  bill  prohibited  any 
company,  consisting  of  more  than  six  per- 
sons, from  carrying  on  that  business  in 
London,  or  within  the  prescribed  limits  of 
sixty-five  miles,  it  was  his  opinion  that 
such  co-partnerships  were  precluded  the 
right  of  having  an  establishment  in  London 
for  the  purpose  of  discounting  bills. 

Mr.  tiudson  Gumey  said,  that  that  an- 
swer was  final  as  to  the  bill.  Any  banker 
so  circumstanced  must  necessarily  stop 
payment.  The  Bank  of  England  itself 
could  not  assist  such  establishment ;  and 
the  bill  must  necessarily  be  given  up  alto- 
gether. 

Mr.  Denman  said,  that  nothing  could 
be  less  sstisfactory  than  the  shape  in 
which  this  measure  came  before  the 
House.  It  had  been  promised,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  session,  that  it  would 
be  the  result  of  the  wisdom  of  parliament ; 
but,  aAer  it  had  passed  through  the  Lords, 
and  had  been  discussed,  of  course,  in  the 
cabinet,  it  contained  provisions  which  it 
was  impossible  to  understand  or  agree  to. 
He  thought,  therefore,  that  the  shortest 
way  of  disposing  of  it,  as  well  as  the  most 
satisfisotory,  would  be  to  throw  it  out  at 
once. 

Mr.  Leycesler  thought,  that  the  greater 
the  number  of  partners  m  banks,  Uie  less 
security  there  would  be  for  the  respecta- 
bility of  their  character,  or  the  solvency 
of  their  circumstances.  He  considered 
the  present  bill  objectionable  io  every 
point  of  view. 
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Mr*  Monek  considered  the  bill^  not  as 
a  benefit  to  the  country,  but  as  a  positive 
nuisance.  Under  the  present  condition 
of  the  Bank  restrictions  it  was  impossible 
for  the  joint-stock  companies  to  meet  with 
success.  It  was  not  sufficient  that  a 
paper  currency  should  be  safe ;  it  was  es- 
sential that  it  should  be  issued  in  the 
most  convenient  manner  to  the  public, 
and  in  every  respect  be  made  to  represent 
all  the  qualities  of  a  metallic  currency. 
The  mischief  of  the  present  bill  was,  that 
it  destroyed  all  imiversality,  and  made  the 
new  notes  to  resemble  the  local  tokens. 
It  was  impossible,  under  the  present  sys- 
tem, to  assimilate  the  country  notes  to 
those  of  the  London  Bank.  If  they  got 
out  of  their  peculiar  jurisdiction,  the 
holders  of  them  would  be  put  to  great  in* 
convenience  to  get  rid  of  them.  The 
greatest  inconvenience  was  now  felt  from 
these  local  notes.  The  poor  who  hap- 
pened to  hold  one  of  them  in  a  district  in 
which  it  was  not  issued,  were  often  put  to 
the  greatest  inconvenience,  and  obliged 
to  submit  to  a  loss,  in  order  to  induce 
coachmen  or  travellers  to  convey  it  to 
where  it  was  payable.  He  thought  it 
would  be  much  better  to  give  up  the  pre- 
sent measure,  until  the  expiration  of  the 
Bank  charter. 

Mr.  Spring  Rice  was  surprised  to  hear 
the  hon.  Bank  director  say,  that  private 
banks  were  preferable  to  the  Bank  of 
England.  One  great  objection  with  him 
to  the  present  measure  was,  that  it  gave 
a  monopoly  of  local  circulation  to  the 
Bank  of  England;  as  its  branch  banks 
would  be  established  free  from  the  dif- 
ficulties which  the  joint-stock  banks  would 
Lave  to  contend  with.  He  recommended 
that  publicity  should  be  given  to  the 
amount  of  local  issues  of  paper. 

Mr.  «/•  P.  GratU  contended,  that,  al- 
though government  had  probably  made 
the  best  bargain  they  could  with  the 
Bank  of  England,  yet  they  had  not  done 
enough  for  the  permanent  advantage  of 
the  country.  There  could  not  be,  in  his 
opinion,  any  danger  of  over-issues,  which 
were  apprehended  on  the  part  of  the 
country  banks ;  because,  as  long  as  they 
were  compelled  to  pay  their  notes  in  notes 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  those  were 
payable  in  gold,  there  must  be  an  effectual 
check  upon  too  great  an  extension  of 
credit  in  that  way.  In  remarking  upon 
the  clause  which  prohibited  the  chartered 
banks  from  discounting  bills  or  issuing 
notes   in   London,    he  begged    to  ask. 
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whether  it  was  intended  that  they  should 
not  have  any  agent  or  correspondent  in 
the  metropolis  ?  If  they  were  allowed  an 
agent,  he  might,  in  the  ordinary  per* 
formance  of  his  duties,  violate  the  law  in 
that  respect,  without  any  intention  of 
offending  against  the  provisions  of  the 
act;  and  he  therefore  thought  it  highly 
necessary  that  the  clause  should  be  so 
worded  as  to  leave  no  doubt  upon  the  sub- 
ject. He  also  objected  to  the  clause 
which  prevented  chartered  Banks  from  is- 
suing notes  payable  in  London,  under  the 
sum  of  501, ;  and  to  the  clause  by  which 
these  chartered  banks  of  six  persons  were 
at  once  to  be  put  in  possession,  without 
any  act  of  the  legislature,  of  a  power  en- 
joyed by  no  other  corporation  or  company 
in  the  kingdom,  unless  under  the  authority 
of  an  act  of  parliament — he  meant  the 
right  to  sue  and  be  sued,  in  the  name  of 
their  manager  or  director.  That  right, 
thus  conferred,  seemed  to  be  a  little  in- 
vidious towards  other  companies,  to  whom 
the  same  power  had  been  refused.  The 
hon.  gentleman  concluded,  by  expressing 
his  conviction,  that  the  bill,  with  all  its 
imperfections,  would  be  highly  beneficial 
to  the  country  ;  and  declared,  that  while 
the  withdrawings  of  the  exclusive  privileges 
of  the  Bank  of  England  could  not  be  at- 
tended with  any  loss  to  that  establish- 
ment itself,  it  would  be  the  means  of  pro- 
ducing results  the  most  important  to  the 
community. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  a  similar  clause  was  inserted  in  the 
Irish  Banking  act,  and  it  was  only  on  the 
insertion  of  such'  a  clause  that  the  Bank 
of  England  consented  to  waive  the  privi- 
leges of  its  charter.  He  could  not  under- 
take to  answer  for  the  exact  legal  effect 
of  the  words  of  the  clause ;  but  if  there 
was  any  obscurity  in  the  words,  or  if  there 
was  any  ihing  contained  in  them  which 
would  practically  prevent  the  formatioo 
of  these  co-partnerships,  such  was  not  the 
intention  either  of  the  Bank  or  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  these  words  might  be  so  al- 
tered as  to  remove  the  objection  entertain- 
ed against  the  clause.  As  to  the  attack 
which  the  learned  gentleman  had  made 
upon  the  bill,  it  was  directed  against  the 
measure  generally,  and  not  against  this 
clause.  If  the  learned  gentleman  had 
read  the  correspondence  between  the 
Bank  and  government  he  would  have 
seen  that  the  substance  of  this  clause  had 
been  insisted  upon  by  the  Bank. 

Mr.  Denman  said,  there  was   not  a 
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word  about  discounting  bills  in  the  cor- 
respondence. 

Mr.  P.  Grenfell  asked,  whether  the 
operation  of  this  clause  would  be  to  pro- 
hibit any  number  of  country  bankers  from 
applying  capital  which  they  had  in  the 
handjs  of  their  London  agent  in  discount- 
ing bills. 

The  Attorney  General  said,  that,  as  he 
understood,  the  principal  business  of  a 
banker  consisted  in  discounting  bills,  he 
certainly  thought  that  the  -clause,  as  it 
now  stood,  went  to  prevent  any  number 
of  bankers,  exceeding  six,  from  discount- 
ing bills  in  London. 

Mr.  P.  Grenfell  said,  that  that  being  the 
case,  this  clause  must  have  the  e&ct  of 
preventing  the  formation  of  large  joint- 
atock  companies. 

Sir  M.  W,  Ridley  wished  to  know 
whether  this  clause  would  have  the  effect 
of  preventing  a  country  firm  of  less  than 
six  from  discounting  bills  in  London. 

The  Attorney  General  said,  he  did  not 
think  that  a  firm  consisting  of  less  than  six 
was  prohibited  by  this  clause;  but  he 
thought  that  one  consisting  of  more  than 
six,  was  prohibited. 

Mr.  Home  Drummond  said,  it  had 
long  been  the  practice  in  Scotland,  where 
the  banking  firms  consisted  of  more 
than  six  partners,  to  draw  bills  upon 
London,  and  to  have  them  discounted  as 
often  as  it  might  be  necessary.  Whether 
this  was  legal  or  not  he  did  not  know,  but 
he  was  sure  it  could  not  be  done  in  future 
under  this  clause. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
it  had  never  been  the  intention  of  govern- 
ment, or  of  the  Bank,  to  prevent  joint- 
stock  companies  from  appljring  their 
capital  in  discounting  bills  in  London. 
However,  if  the  words  were  so  obscure 
as  not  to  give  to  those  companies  the 
privileges  which,  by  this  bill,  'were  in- 
tended to  be  granted  to  them,  there  could 
not  be,  on  his  part,  any  objection  to  in- 
troduce, at  a  future  stage,  such  words  as 
would  give  legal  efficiency  to  the  conces- 
sions made  by  the  Bank. 

Mr.  Atfwood  thought,  that  if  the  word 
<*  bills  '*  were  left  out,  and  the  prohibition 
limited  to  the  promissory  notes  of  the 
companies,  there  would  be  no  objection. 

Mr.  Pearse  said,  that  any  alteration 
would  require  sreat  care.  In  order  to  give 
time  for  properly  consitlering  it,  he  thought 
it  would  be  better  that  the  chairman 
should  report  progress. 

Tlie  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ihooght 


it  would  be  better  for  the  committee  to 
proceed  to  the  other  clauses,  on  which  no 
difference  of  opinion  was  likely  to  prevail 
—reserving  the  present  clause  for  ftiture 
consideration. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  he  had  never  seen  such 
a  mass  of  absurdity  as  this  bill  presented. 
It  was  said  to  be  an  Irish  act ;  and  he 
could  believe  it  from  the  number  of  ab- 
surdities it  contained.  He  had  been  often 
charged  with  committing  blunders  in  the 
House,  and  perhaps  he  mieht  have  done 
so ;  but  if  ever  he  could  be  justly  accused 
of  such  absurdities  as  were  contained  in 
this  bill,  upon  which  the  whole  strength 
of  the  administration  had  been  employed 
for  a  considerable  period,  he  was  content 
that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  should  set 
him  down  for  a  fool. 

The  Attorney  General  said,  that  unless 
gentlemen  would  take  the  trouble  to  read 
the  clause,  they  could  not  understand  it. 
The  clause  had  been  copied  verbatim  from 
an  Irish  act,  which  had  been  in  force  for 
some  years. 

The  consideration  of  this  clause  was 
postponed. 


HOUSE   OF   LORDS. 

Monday^  April  !?• 

Roman  Catholic  Emancipation.] 
The  Marquis  of  Lansdoton,  in  rising  to 
present  to  their  lordships  the  petition  oF 
the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  said,  that,  althougli 
the  petition  he  was  about  to  ask  permis- 
sion to  lay  on  their  table  was  one  relating^ 
to  a  subject  on  which  petitions  had  been 
presented  on  many  former  occasions,  yet 
It  was  one  which  their  lordships  would  feel, 
from  its  magnitude  and  importance,  that 
he  could  not  lay  on  their  table,  without 
wishing  to  say  a  few'  words,  though  he 
had  no  wish  to  involve  in  controversial 
discussion  a  subject  which  hereafter  must 
be  again  brought  under  their  lordshipa* 
notice.  The  petition  had  been  placed  in 
his  hands  in  consequence  of  an  evtat 
which  he,  in  common  with  their  lordships, 
must  deeply  deplore.  He  alluded  to  toe 
loss  of  that  distinguished  individual,  to 
whose  bands  it  had  generally  been  fn- 
trusted ;  whose  whole  political  life,  from 
its  commencement  to  its  close,  had,  firohi 
particular  circumstances,  been  closely 
connected  with  this  subject ;  and  who 
continued,  to  the  last,  its  able,  uncom- 
promising, and  disinterested  advwite. 
Their  lordships  would  feel  that,  though 
the  ground  had  closed  over  hiiD|  aa  it  had 
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closed  over  many  other  distiDgaished 
public  characters,  who  had  taken  a  deep 
and  unceasing  interest  in  this  subject, 
without  seeing  their  efforts  rewarded  by 
success-^transmitting  to  other  less  abfe 
men  the  task  of  extending  to  all  the  be- 
nefits of  civil  and  religious  liberty ; — al- 
though the  grave  had  closed  over  many 
of  those  who  had  petitioned,  as  well  as 
over  the  public  men  who  had  supported 
their  claims,  and  advocated  their  cause; 
yet  their  lordships  could  not  but  feel,  that 
as  long  as  the  consequence  of  a  difference 
of  religious  opinions  was  to  deprive  a  large 
portion  of  the  people  of  this  country  of 
their  just  rights  ;  as  long  as  the  people  of 
this  country  continued  to  cherish  their 

(Peculiar  affection  for  freedom ;  and  as 
ong  as  there  was  a  desire  among  this 
large  portion  of  the  population  to  enjoy 
those  blessings,  excluding  them  from  idiich 
might  unite  them,  but  could  hot  lessen 
their  numbers ;  as  Ions  as  the  people  felt— 
and  God  forbid  they  snould  cease  to  feel— > 
a  desire,  when  labouring  under  this  prin- 
ciple of  exclusion,  to  share  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  constitution ;-  as  long  as 
they  snould  know  that  they  were  the  only 
Catholic  subjects  of  a  Protestant  sove- 
reign, who  were  exposed  to  such  exclud- 
ing laws ;  as  long  as  the  exclusion  existed, 
it  could  not  be  expected,  and  it  was  not 
possible  their  lordships  should  expect, 
that  this  subject  should  not  be  again  and 
again  brought  before  them  by  petitions, 
claiming  to  have  those  exclusions  removed, 
which  could  not  be  defended  upon  any 
principle  of  policy  or  justice.  Having 
aaid  thus  much,  he  did  not  think  it  ex- 
pedient to  do  more  than  to  move  that  the 
petition  be  laid  on  the  table ;  but  he  still 
felt  it  to  be  a  duty  he  owed  to  the  peti- 
.  tioners  to  observe,  that,  indulgent  as  he 
kne^  the  House,  and  even  those  of  their 
lordships  who  were  hostile  to  the  claims 
of  the  Catholics,  would  always  be  to  any 
language  which  might  be  employed  by 
persons  in  pursuit  of  rights  of  which  they 
conceived  themselves  to  be  unjustly  de- 
prived, and  which  their  lordships  would 
admit  proceeded  from  no  improper  or  dis- 
honourable motive ;  yet  he  was  happy  to 
aay,  that  in  perusing  this  petition  he  had 
found  nothing  in  it  which  would  require 
the  kind  of  indulgence  to  which  he  had 
alluded — nothing  which  was  unworthy  of 
the  petitioners,  and  nothing  which  could 
call  for  the  animadversion  of  their  lord- 
ships. He  was  also  happy  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  stating,  thai  the  petitioners 


had,  with  ^reat  propriety,  abstained  from 
any  thing  like  polemical  discussion.  T^ey 
had  iotroduced  into  their  petition  none  of 
those  theological  questions  which,  however 
proper  in  the  pulpit,  or  in  learned  disser- 
tations from  the  press,  he  never  wished  to 
see  agitated  within  the  walls  of  that  House. 
They  had,  with  great  propriety,  confined 
themselves  to  answering  the  allegation, 
that  they  were  unfit  to  enjoy  the  same 
privileges  as  the  other  subjects  of  his  ma- 
jesty. He  meant,  the  allegation  that  they 
could  not  give  an  undivided  allegiance. 
This  incapacity  they  solemnly  disclaimed. 
To  the  pledge  thus  given,  he  trusted  their 
lordships  would  pay  that  attention  which 
it  deserved  at  their  hands.  He  would  not 
trespass  further  on  their  lordships'  time 
than  to  say,  that  he  concurred  in  the  sen- 
timents expressed  by  the  petitioners,  and 
to  express  his  hope  that  a  period  would 
soon  arrive  when  those  sentiments  would 
be  more  generally  adopted  by  that  House. 
The  question  was  one,  the  consideration 
of  which  could  not  be  avoided ;  for  he  was 
sure  it  would  force  itself  again  and  again 
on  that  House,  until  justice  was  done  to 
the  claims  of  the  petitioners.— The  petition 
was  read  and  laid  on  the  table. — The  noble 
marquis  then  rose,  and  presented  another 
petition  from  a  great  number  of  the  prin- 
cipal Protestants  of  Ireland  in  favour  of 
the  Catholic  claims.  Among  the  names 
attached  to  it  were  those  of  the  duke  of 
Leinster,  the  marquis  of  Downshire,  the 
earl  of  Portarlington,  and  many  other 
noblemen  and  great  landed  proprietors. 
Their  lordships  in  receiving  this  petition 
would  hear  from  those  distinguished  per- 
sons, in  their  own  words,  how  deeply  they 
considered  themselves  and  their  property 
to  be  affected  by  the  existence  of  those 
laws  which  excluded  their  Catholic  fellow- 
subjects  from  the  participation  of  the  pri- 
vileges which  they  themselves  enjoyed* 

Earl  Grey  said,  he  had  to  call  their 
lordships'  attention  to  a  petition  from  the 
same  body  as  that  with  which  the  first 
petition  presented  by  his  noble  friend 
originated,  and  which  could  not  have  been 
intrusted  to  the  care  of  a  more  zealous  and 
able  advocate*  His  noble  friend  had  that 
day  shown  that  his  zeal  for  the  cause 
which  he  espoused  was  tempered  by  the 
soundest  discretion,  in  refraining  from 
doing  any  thiiig  more  than  to  make  the 
usual  motion  for  laying  the  petition  on  the 
table.  It  was  his  intention  to  follow  the 
same  course  as  that  which  had  been 
adopted  by  his  noble  friend— namely,  to 
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require  of  their  lordships  nothing  more 
than  to  permit  this  petition  to  be  laid  on 
their  table.     But»  in  doing  this,  he  also 
wished,  in  common  with  his  noble  friend, 
to  express  his  opinion,  that  civil  disquali- 
fication on  religious  grounds,  if  not  found- 
ed on  a  paramount  public  necessity,  could 
not  be  maintained  on  any  principle  of 
policy  or  justice ;  and  that  upon  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  object  of  the  peti- 
tioners, the  peace  and  prosperity  of  Ire- 
land, and  therewith  the  security  and  power 
of  the  British  empire,  depended.    But, 
concurring  as  he  did  with  his  noble  friend, 
that  it  would  at  present  be  inexpedient  to 
trouble  their  lordships  by  calling  their 
immediate  attention  to  these  topics,  he 
must  state  with  his  noble  friend,  that  this 
question  was  of  such  a  nature,   and  so 
vitally  connected  with  the  interests  of  the 
nation,  that  it  must  force  itself  again  and 
again  on  their  consideration.     He  there- 
fore looked  forward  with  an  anxious  hope 
to  a  time,  and  that  not  distant,  when, 
under  his  auspices,  this  question  would  be 
taken  up  and  pursued  to  a  successful  issue. 
Having  said  thus  much,    it  was  now  his 
duty  to  advert  to  the  particular  object  of 
the  petition  which  he  had  the  honour  to 
present  to  their  lordships.  The  petitioners 
expressed  their  deep  sense  of  the  injury 
they  suffered  from  the  disqualifications 
under  which  they  laboured  on  account  of 
their  religious  opinions.  They  stated,  that 
they  had  endeavoured  at  various  times, 
and  through  various  channels,  to  remove 
the  unfavourable  and  unjust  impressions 
which  existed  against  them.     With  this 
view  they  had  associated  and  formed  that 
body  which  was  called  the  Catholic  Asso- 
ciation—an association  formed  on  sound 
and  constitutional  principles,  and  in  the 
institution  of  which  they  were  warranted 
by  the  precedents  and  practice  of  the  best 
times  of  British  history.  They  complained, 
that,  against  this  association,  a  bill  was  in- 
troduced. The  allegations  of  that  bill  they, 
offered  to  refute,  and  prayed  to  be  heard 
at  the  bar  for  that  purpose ;  but  this  prayer 
was  refused.    They  therefore  complain, 
that,  without  exammation  or  inquiry,  that 
bill  was  passed  into  a  law.    By  that  law 
the    petitioners    felt    themselves  deeply 
aggrieved ;  and  they  had  stated  in  strong 
terms,  but  not  in  such  terms  as  would 
render  it  unfit  for  him  to  present  the  peti- 
tion to  the  House,  their  sense  of  the  injury 
they  had  sustained.  They  concluded  their 
petition  by  praying  their  lordships  to  re- 
peal the  law.  After  this  statement,  it  only 


remained  for  him  to  fulfil  his  doty  by 
moving,  that  the  petition  be  laid  on  the 
table.  Before  he  made  that  motion,  how- 
ever, he  would,  in  order  to  save  time,  beg 
leave  to  present  another  petition,  which 
was  from  the  Catholic  inhabitants  of  the 
parish  of  St.  Audeon,  in  Dublin.  The 
object  of  this  petition  was  Catholic  eman- 
cipation  ;  and  on  that  general  subject  it 
was  not  necessary  for  him  to  make  any 
further  observation.  But  the  petitioners 
requested  their  lordships'  attention  to  a 
particular  point — to  those  proposed  mea- 
sures which  were  known  by  the  name  of 
*«  wings,"  but  which  he  concurred  with  the 
petitioners,  did  not  assist  the  cause  in  its 
upward  flight ;  for,  instead  of  enabling  it 
to  soar,  they  clogged  and  impeded  it.  To 
these  measures  he  had  strong  objections ; 
particularly  to  that  which  went  to  disfran- 
chise a  large  body  of  electors  upon  the 
allegation  of  abuse — to  deprive  freeholders 
of  the  right  to  elect  representatives — a 
right  which  they  held  under  the  same 
sanction  of  British  law  by  which  all  other 
rights  and  property  were  protected.  He 
was  not  at  all  surprised  that  those  persons 
who  had  always  opposed  Catholic  eman- 
cipation should  take  up  this  particular 
clause  of  disfranchisement  for  the  purpose 
of  defeating  that  measure,  to  the  principle 
of  which  they  objected.  He  agreed  with 
the  sentiments  expressed  in  the  petition, 
on  this  point  as  wdl  as  on  its  general 
object.  There  was  no  question,  the  con« 
sideration  of  which  was  so  essential  to  the 
peace  and  security  of  the  empire  astliatof 
the  continuance  of  those  laws,  as  unjust  as 
they  were  unwise,  which  excluded  Roman 
Catholics  from  the  privileges  enjdyed  by 
other  British  subjects. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Slavxrt  in  the  West-India  Colo- 
nies.] Lord  Suffieldf  ,  after  expressing 
his  sense  of  disadvantage  in  following  the 
two  noble  lords  who  had  just  sat  down, 
and  who  had  rendered  an  interesting  sub- 
ject near  home  doubly  interesting  by  their 
powers  of  eloquence,  said,  he  felt  it  was 
now  his  duty  to  direct  their  lordships* 
attention  to  grievances,  not,  perhaps,  of  a 
less  interesting  nature,  in  atnore  remote 
region.  Since  he  had  first  declared  his 
hope  that  the  motion  which  he  was  about 
to  submit  would  meet  with  their  lordships* 
unanimous  approbation,  nothing  had  oc- 
curred to  diminish  his  confidence.  It  was 
an  abstract  proposition,  unconnected  with 
any  matter  upon  which  difference  of  opinioa 
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wai  known  to  prevail;  einancipation  Itself 
would  neither  beprotracted  nor  accelerated 
by  the  result  of  his  motion  ;  and,  although 
a  difference  of  opinion  might  exist  upon 
the  fittest  time  for  carrying  that  measure 
into  effect,  he  was  happy  to  say  he  believ- 
ed no  man  in  the  country,  certainly  no  one 
in  that  House— no>  not  even  the  noble  lord 
who  was  the  most  able  and  ready  advocate 
for  slavery,  or  rather  the  most  ready  and 
able  apologist  of  the  West-Indian  system, 
was  prepared  to  deny  that  slavery  ought 
to  cease  throughout  the  British  dominions. 
—Here  lord  Suffield  took  occasion  to  re- 
pel the  accusation  against  the  abolitionists 
of  a  desire  for  precipitancy.    He  was  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  many  of  those 
best  known  to  the  public  as  advocates  for 
emancipation :  he  had  attended  many  of 
their  private  conferences,  and  it  was  re- 
markable tiiat  he  had,  in  no  one  instance, 
heard  a  wish  expressed  for  sudden  or  con- 
vulsive emancipation,  nor  had  he  heard 
one  scheme  devised  for  its  attainment,  by 
any  means  that  were  not  cautious  and 
gradual.    Next,  as  he  had  complained  of 
one  accusation,  and  as  very  recent  allusion 
had  been  made  to  the  matter  of  compen- 
sation to  the  colonies  in  the  event  of 
emancipation,  he  could  not  forbear  ex- 
pressing his  own  sentiments  on  that  sub- 
ject.   The  abolitionists  had  been  accused 
of  disinclination   to    compensate    slave- 
owners for  their  louesz    he  denied  that 
charge,  on  his  own  behalf  and  on  the  be- 
half of  the  country,  if  a  clear  case  of 
damnification  could  be  made  out.    But 
the  call  for  compensation  seemed  to  him  to 
come  from  the  wrong  quarter :  the  mother 
country  had,  it  was  calculated,  during  a 
period  of  thirty  years,  added  1 50  millions 
to  her  debt  in  support  of  the  colonies ; 
50,000  British  subjects  had,  during  the 
same  space  of  time,  been  sacrificed  to  the 
climate,  and  three  millions  of  money  were 
now  annually  paid  to  continue  the  system 
of  slavery  1    Surely  the  mother  country 
should  be  indemnified  for  this  vast  ex- 
haustion of  blood  and  treasure ;  but  it  ap- 
pears in  the  mean  time,  that  the  colonists 
have  become  jmooverished  and  not  enrich- 
ed— they  have  round  it  unprofitable;  Uiey 
do  find  It  so,  and  ever  will  find  it  unprofit- 
able, as  it  seems  by  the  ordination  of  Pro* 
vidence.     Then  he  was  quite  sure  that  the 
people  of  England  would  rather  pay  six 
millions  annually  for  the  discontinuance, 
than  three  millions  for  the  continuance, 
of  slavery.    Thus  compensation,  however 
unreasonable  in  principlci  would  reklily 


be  granted.  One  point  more  on  the  ^neral 
subject,  and  he  would  proceed  with  hia 
motion.     Some  indignation  in  that  House 
had  been  exhibited  at  the  assertion  thai 
slavery  was  incompatible  with  Christianity, 
and  this  assertion  was  fathered  on  the 
abolitionists;  now,  although  conscientious- 
ly thinking  as  hcidid,  that  the  principles  of 
the  Christian  religion  were  adverse    to 
slavery,  the  assertion  alluded  to,  he  be- 
lieved, might  be  traced  to  a  different  source 
from  that  contemplated,  perhaps,  by  the 
noble  earl  opposite ;  namely,  to  the  West 
Indians  themselves,  not  to  the  abolitionists.. 
In  1808,  the  Royal  Gazette  promulgated 
this  doctrine : — *'  He  that  chooses  to  make 
slaves'^Cbristians,  let  him  give  them  their 
liberty.    What  will  be  the  consequence 
when  to  that  class  of  men  is  given  the  title 
of  beloved  brethren,  which  actually  is 
done.    Assembling  negroes  in  placet  of 
worship  gives  a  momentary  feelins  of  in- 
dependance  both  of  thinking  and  acting, 
and  by  frequent  meetings  of  this  kind  a 
spirit  of  remark  is  generated ;  neither  of 
which  are  sensations  at  all  proper  to  be 
excited  in  the  minds  of  slaves. '    Again^ 
in  182S,  says  the  government  paper,  **  To 
address  a  promiscuous  audience  of  black 
or  colonial  people,  bond  and  free,  by  the 
endearing  appellation  of  my  brethren  and 
sisters,  is  what  can  no  where  Be  heard  ex- 
cept in  Providence  chapel."    Such  are 
the  sentiments  of  the  colonists,  as  given  in 
their  own  newspapers,  if  correctly  quoted 
in  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  course 
of  a  debate  on  the  trial  and  condemnation 
of  the  missionary  Smith. 

He  begged  pardon  for  this  digression ; 
but,  as  he  had  not  before  addressed  the 
House  on  this  subject,  he  could  not  resist 
the  opportunity  of  expressing  his  own 
sentiments  on  the  two  or  three  points  now 
adverted  to,  and  of  disclaiming  for  himself 
and  his  friends,  first,  the  alleged  desire  for 
precipitancy ;  secondly,  the  denial  of  com- 
pensation if  shewn  to  be  just  or  requisite ; 
thirdly,  the  ori^nality  of  the  notion  that 
slavery  and  Christianity  are  incompatible* 
—Now,  said  the  ndble  lord,  to  the  subject 
of  my  motion  without  further  digression 
or  preface  >-He  did  not  strive  on  the 
present  occasion  to  convey  to  the  slaves 
civil  rights;  his  object  was,  to  prevent 
criminal  wrongs,  in  the  words  of  Mr. 
Dewarris,  who  expressed  the  same  ideas 
so  exactly,  that  he  should  beg  to  read  an 
extract  to  the  House  from  his  report  now 
upon  the  table.  **  Lastly,"  says  Mr.  Conii- 
nussioner  Dewarrisi  <<to  all  argument! 
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drawn  from  the  evils  of  the  system  and 
atrangely  applied  in  favour  of  its  continu- 
ance, because  slavery  is  a  great  or  a 
necessary,  it  ought  not  therefore  to  be  an 
unmitigated  evil ;  it  ought,  as  it  appears  to 
me  to  be  softened,  precisely  because  it  is 
contendedit  cannot  with  safety  and  justice 
be  destroyed.**  The  attempt  to  convey 
civil  rights  to  slaves  would  be  absurd ;  the 
attempt  entirely  to  secure  persons  in  a 
state  of  slavery  from  criminal  wrongs 
would  perhaps  be  impracticable ;  but  it 
will  be  something  if  we  oppose  some  check 
to  that  mockery  of  justice^— that  pretence 
fbr  legal  oppression  and  violence,  of  which 
this  fallen  race  have  at  present  to  com- 
plain. 

All  who  have  ever  written  or  spoke  in 
public  on  the  subject  of  alaver^Tt  all  ^ho 
have  directed  their  thoughts  to  it,  lord  S. 
aaid,  he  believed,  agre^  in  the  opinion 
that  the  evils  of  the  system  were  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  individuals  who 
were  slaves:  ^ose  degraded  and  unfortu- 
nate beinj^s  only  shared  the  bad  effects  of 
alavery  with  their  masters,  and  with  all 
who  were  in  any  degree  connected  with 
the  system.  Its  baneful  influence  extended 
iiseu  over  all  classes  of  society  within  its 
aphere;  and  he  was  confident  that  he 
could  shew,  from  papers  on  the  table,  that 
no  persons  resident  in  the  slave  colonies, 
and  connected  with  the  administration  of 
the  laws,  were  exempt  from  the  contagion. 
He  would  begin  with  the  colonial  legislar 
ture-— their  bund  and  ill-advised  resistance 
to  the  wishes  and  recommendation  of  his 
majesty's  ministers;  secondly,  he  would 
pirove  the  apathy  of  the  colonists  relative 
to  recorded  cases  of  cruelty ;  thirdly,  he 
would  shew  something  very  like  misrepre- 
aentation,  at  all  events  ^oss  inconsistency, 
on  the  part  of  a  commissioner  appointed 
to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  tne  civil 
and  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  West 
Indies.  The  more  unintentional  the  mis- 
representation the  better  for  his  argument 
tf  ne  could  shew  impolitic  conduct  on  the 
part  of  the  legislature ;  apathy,  injustice, 
und  partiality  on  the  part  of  those  who  had 
to  aaminister  the  laws ;  and  unintentional 
misrepresentation  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
Bussioners,  all  these  persons  being  men  of 
undisputed  integrity  and  honour,  his  case 
was  made  out  beyond  a  question.  What 
better  proof  could  be  afforded  that  persons 
being  owners  of  slaves  are  not  fit  for  the 
high  offices  which  they  hold?  But  if  still 
a  doubt  could  exist,  he  would  lastly  auote 
the  opinion  of  some  of  the  colonists  them- 


selves, high  in  authority,  who  hl|d  favoured 
us  with  their  sentiments  on  the  subject, 
in  direct  concurrence  with  the  object 
which  was  to  be  accomplished  by  the 
motion  which  he  had  that  day  to  oner  to 
their  lordships.— The  first  reference  he 
would  make  to  the  papers  in  their  lord- 
ships' hands  was  relative  to  the  blind 
resistance  made  by  the  colom'al  legisla- 
tures to  the  recommendations  of  his 
majesty's  government,  llie  partv  known 
to  the  countiy  by  the  najne  of  abobtionista, 
the  country  itself,  and  the  ministers,  all 
united  in  desiring  an  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  the  slaves  to  be  the  work  of 
the  colonists  themselves.  No  one  here 
wanted  to  have  the  credit  of  accomplish- 
ing  such  improvement.  All  wished  the 
slaves  to  feel  indebted  to  their  masters  for 
any  benefits  they  might  receive.  Accord- 
ingly, a  recommendation  is  made  of 
certain  measures  for  the  adoption  of  the 
colonists.  Now  let  us  see  wnat  has  been 
the  consequence.  He  would  read  an  ex- 
tract from  a  despatch,  signed  by  the  noble 
earl  opposite  (lord  Bathurst),  respecting 
Jamaica.  He  selected  the  observation  on 
Jamaica  especially;  first,  because  it 
appeared  on  the  very  face  of  the  corres- 
pondence printed  and  on  the  table ; 
secondly,  because  Jamaica  was  a  principal 
colony ;  and  lastly,  because  Jamaica  had 
ready  and  able  defenders  in  that  House 
upon  all  occasions  when  it  was,  and  oflen 
when  it  was  not,  attacked* 

Lord  Baihurst  says,  ''Jamaica  has 
always  been  considered  as  the  colony 
which  was  most  likely  to  take  the  lead  m 
every  measure  which  was  calculated  to 
improve  the  state  of  society  in  the  West- 
India  colonies,  and  it  is  a  great  mortifica- 
tion to  those  who  looked  with  confidence 
to  the  support  of  that  legislature  that  there 
is  not  any  one  West-India  colony  that  has 
not  done  more  than  Jamaica,  or  has  not 
made  the  example  of  Jamaica  their 
apology  for  domg  so  little.'' — And  now 
let  us  see  what  the  duke  of  Manchester 
thinks  of  the  house  of  assembly — resident 
as  he  has  been  for  some  time  in  the  island, 
and  competent  therefore,  it  is  to  be 
presumed,  to  form  a  pretty  correct  notion 
of  the  sentiments  of  its  inhabitants.  ''  I 
am  afraid,''  says  the  duke  of  Manchester 
in  one  of  his  despatches,  **  after  bo  many 
repeated  trials,  that  there  is  no  hope  of 
persuading  the  present  house  of  assembly 
to  do  any  thing  effectud  for  the  relief  of 
the  slave.— I  have  exhausted  all  the  means 
in  my  power  to  lead  them  to  a  proper  way 
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of  thinking.'^  Can  any  thing  more  clearly 
shew  the  prejudice  which  preraik  against 
all  iroprovement  ? 

But  he  would  now  proceed  to  examine 
a  summary  which  he  had  made  with  great 
carCy  of  all  that  each  of  the  colonies  had 
done  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  our 
government  at  home.  It  appears  that 
Sunday  labour  is  prohibited  oy  only  one 
of  the  West«India  legislatures;  namely 
Dominica*  That  evidence  of  slaves  is 
really  admitted  in  two  only— Grenada  and 
Tobago.  There  being  exceptions  to  the 
aitmisston  provided  in  St.  Vincent's  and 
Dominica  which  nullify  it ;  even  in  Gre- 
nada and  Tobago  the  admission  is,  atfdet 
such  qualifications  as  to  render  it  almost 
valueless.  That  the  legalization  of  mar- 
riaees  has  taken  place  m  only  two— the 
Banamas  and  St.  Vincent's.  That  rj^ht 
of  slaves  to  property  is  enacted  in  four 
only— not  admittmg  Jamaica  to  be  one  of 
the  four,  although  it  is  there  professed — 
legacies  being  irrecoverable  by  suit. — It 
is  enacted  in  Grenada,  Tobago,  St.  Vin- 
cent's, and  Dominica.  The  power  to 
Sirchase  manumission — enacted  nowhere, 
on-separation  of  families  enacted  in  two 
only.»ihe  Bahamas  and  Grenada.  Aboli- 
tion of  driving  whip— enacted  no  where 
except  as  used  by  slaves.— Of  flogging 
females  no  where  except  as  to  the  publi- 
city of  the  flogging. 

Having  DOW,  said  lord  S.  afforded  your 
lordships  a  fair  specimen  of  the  disposition 
of  the  colonies  to  comply  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  this  government,  I  will  pro- 
ceed to  examine  the  report  of  the  fiscal  of 
Demerara.     The  record  of  complaints 
includes  only  the  short  period  or  three 
months.    It  appears  that  cognizance  was 
taken  of  twenty-five  complaints  in  that 
time— aeventeen  of  slaves  against  their 
masters,  six    of  masters   against   their 
slaves,  two  of  slaves  against  each  others— 
Of  the    seventeen    slaves    complaining 
against  their  masters,  twelve  were  punish- 
ed for  complaining,  two  were' restored  to 
their  masters,  liable  of  course  to  similar 
punishment,  and  sure  to  receive  it  for  the 
same  reison**-and  two  of  the  complaints 
were  redressed,  one  by  the  dismissal  of 
the  manager,  and  one  oy  fine,  which  ap- 
pears not  to  have  been  paid— the  remaining 
complaint  seems  to  have  been  simply  dis- 
allowed.— Now  it  happens  that  of  the  aix 
complaints  of  masters  against  slaves  not 
one  remains  unredressed— 4bur  by  flog- 
ging and    two  by  imprisonment.    The 
two  other  complaintSi    makiag  up   the 


number  twenty-fivt,  are  of  slaves  agaiMt 
each  other. 

Having  no  account  of  the  nature  of 
some  of  the  charges,  or  the  grounds  upon 
which  the  decisions  have  taken  place,  lit^ 
tie  more  can  be  gathered  from  this  docu- 
ment than  inference  from  the  contrast  be* 
tween  the  redress  afibrded  to  slaves  com* 
plaining  against  their  masters,  and  the 
redress    afforded  masterr  of  complainta 
against  their  slaves';  but  surely,  my  lords; 
the  partiality  6f  the  fiscal  is  here  made 
su£Bciently  apparent.     Lord  S.  then  pro- 
ceeded in  reference  to  the  record  from 
the  fiscal  of  Berbice,  which  he  prefaced 
by  observing,  I  now  come  to  the  shockiDj^ 
papers  of  Berbice;  and,  whoever  desires  to 
be  made  acquainted  with  Uie  condition  of 
slaves  in  the  West  Indies,  would  do  well 
to  examine  this  record  with  care«— her6 
may  be  seen  a  picture  of  slatery,  not  pep- 
haps    in  its  worst  form,  because  it  ii 
notorious   that,  where  slaves  are  woni 
treated,  in  the  greater  ratio  does  popula- 
tion diminish,  whereas  in  this  colony  n6 
such  diminution  takes  place;  then  again, 
it  is  to  be  reroemberea,  that  the  record 
regards    only  23,000  persons  out  of  a 
West-Indian-slave  population  of  800,000 ; 
and  lastlv»  it  relates  only  to  the  short 
period  of  about  four  years.    The  first  case 
'  his  lordship  would  cite,  would  be  found  in 
page  89  of  the  Berbice  Report.     Four 
women  complain  that  they  are  not  allowed 
time  to  suckle  their  children.    Two  of 
them  were  flogged  for  the  enormous  crime 
of  suckling  their  oflsprinff,  and  their  state* 
ment  was  corroboratecT  by  the  fact  re» 
corded  by  the  fiscal  that  mit  coats  were 
fetained  with  blood. 

The  second  case,  page  89t  b  that  of  a 
woman  who  was  flogged  because  she  wai 
unsaleable.  She  was  sent  out  by  her  master 
to  find  a  purchaser,  and  beoiuse  a  cm- 
tomer  could  not  be  found,  on  her  retnrik 
home  she  was  flogged.  The  third  and 
fourth  cases,  page  56  and  57,  are  of  wo- 
men reported  to  have  been  flogged,  and  to 
have  miscarried  in  consequence,  being 
pregnant  at  the  time  of  the  flogging.  One 
of  these  cases  especially  having  beebi. 
already  noticed  in  public,  and  remarked 
upon  as  being  attended  with  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances df  atrocity,  has  excited  a 
strong  sensation  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
has  been  adverted  to  and  argued ;  and,  so 
far  as  it  could  be,  combated  by  those  who 
had  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  fkcts. 
It  therefore  deserves  your  lordships'  par- 
ticdar  attention.    It  is  proved  in  all  ita 
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ferocity  of  perpetratiop  by  seven  wit- 
nesses, the  only  part  of  the  statement 
made  on  behalf  of  the  unhappy  female 
disputed  is,  a  part  of  the  consequences 
ensuing  from  the  punishment — not  the 
miscarriage,  that  remains  uncontradicted, 
but  the  effect  of  the  flogging  upon  the  un- 
born child,  and  this  is  disputed  on  medical 
authority.  What  then  remains  an  un- 
deniable fact,— rtbat  a  woman,  big  with 
child,  was  ordered  to  do  work  that  she  was 
unable  to  execute^— the  driver  was  ordered 
to  flog  her  for  laziness — he,  a  man  pretty 
much  habituated,  it  may  be  supposed,  to 
severity, — even  he  remonstrated,  saying. 
**Bhe  is  rather  big  with  child*' — the  word 
**  rather  **  was  omitted,  my  lords,  in  a  former 
representation  of  this  case,  and  the  omis- 
sion was  made  the  ground  of  solemn  com- 
plaint. He  (lord  S.)  trusted  therefore  it 
would  now  be  remembered  that  the  driver 
said  the  woman  was  **  rather "  big  with 
child.  What  was  the  reply  ? — "  Flog 
ber  till  the  blood  flies  out ! "  She  was 
ordered  the  next  day  to  work  ;  she  com- 
plained of  being  ill»  and  the  day  following 
she  miscarried !  Now  then,  how  stands 
the  case?  Admitting  the  consequences 
80  far  as  regarded  the  unborn  child  to  be 
misrepresented,  and  admitting  the  very 
Important  qualification  as  to  the  degree  of 
pregnancy,  the  case,  my  lords,  shrinks 
mto  a  mere  act  of  ferocious  brutal  outrage 
and  infanticide ! 

The  fifth  case,  page  86,  is  of  another 
woman  who  miscarried  in  consequence  of 
ill  usage,  and  she  complains  also  of  the 
harsh  treatment  of  her  child,  who  exhibits 
marks  of  flogging.  The  sixth  case,  page 
63,  is  that  of  Brutus,  who  is  flogged  be- 
cause he  would  not  consent  to  the  viola- 
tion of  his  daughter !  A  rape,  however, 
is  committed,  and  proved  against  the 
manager  by  a  host  of  witnesses,  who  de- 
clare that  they  were  posted  as  watchmen 
at  the  door  while  the  crime  was  perpe- 
trated ;  and,  would  your  lordships  believe 
it-— the  omission  of  this  proof,  the  horrible 
fact  that  persons  were  posted  as  watch- 
men, is  impudently  charged  upon  those 
who  made  allusion  to  this  case  also  on  a 
former  occasion  in  public,  as  a  culpable 
suppression  of  evidence  which  would  have 
overturned  the  case !  Upon  this,  and 
upon  all  the  cases  hitherto  cited,  no  de- 
cision of  the  fiscal  is  recorded ;  but,  as  an 
introduction  to  a  few  of  those  cases  upon 
which  there  has  been  a  decision,  his  lord- 
ship said  he  would  next  advert  to  one 
connected  with   the  last  mentioned  in 


some  degree,  which  it  seemed  the  fiscal 
had  expressedan  opinion  upon.  It  would 
be  found  in  pajge  137.  It  was  the  case  of 
a  negro,  Michael,  who  had  been  punished 
on  suspicion  of  a  robbery.  Goods  very 
similar  to  those  stolen  were  afterwaras 
found  on  the  person  of  another  individual ; 
Michael  protests  his  innocence,  and  com- 
plains to  the  manager  of  his  unjust  flog- 
ging—..the  manager  tells  him  to  hold  his 
tongue,  or  he  shall  be  put  in  the  stocks  ; 
he  then  complains  to  the  master  (and,  be 
it  observed,  this  is  the  same  master  who 
owned  Brutus,  the  same  plantation,  and, 
for  aught  we  know  to  the  contrary,  the 
saa;^  profligate  manager)  the  master 
says  the  unjust  flogging  was  not  his  fault, 
it  was  the  manager's ;  he  finally  complains 
to  the  fiscal  for  redress,  and  here  of  course 
obtains  it ;  then  what  is  the  redress  ?  The 
manager  is  reprimanded  for  punishing  a 
slave  on  such  slight  suspicion,  and  Michael 
gets  no  redress,  because  his  innocence  is 
not  proved.  In  England  happily  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  prove  guilt — innocence  is  pre- 
sumed ;  but  in  the  West  Indies  the  rules 
of  justice  seemed  to  be  reversed.  It  is  to 
be  lamented  that  we  have  no  information 
relative  to  the  decisions  of  the  fiscal  in 
any  of  the  cases  cited,  except  the  last;  but 
luckily  we  find  some  other  cases  on  whicb 
decision  has  been  recorded,  and  from  the 
nature  of  them  we  may  form  some  con- 
jecture of  the  weight  of  punishment  in- 
flicted upon  the  monsters  whose  crimes 
have  been  represented  in  the  papers  be- 
fore us :  first,  here  is  a  case  (page  124) 
a  complaint  of  fifteen  slaves  against  their 
roaster,  who  has  treated  them  with  the 
greatest  cruelty— forced  them  to  work  oa 
Sundays,  and  robbed  them  of  their  ducks» 
fowls,  &c.  all  this  is  proved  before  the 
fiscal — and  what  is  his  decision  i  awful  in- 
stance of  retributive  justice.  The  master 
is  absolutely  required  to  make  restitution 
of  the  stolen  property,  or  its  value;  and,  as 
a  terrific  example  to  all  other  masters  of 
slaves,  he  is  threatened  that,  upon  a  repe- 
tition of  his  offence,  he  shall  be  criminally 
prosecuted.  The  second  decided  case  is 
in  page  92.  Mark,  a  negro,  is  proved  to 
have  been  illegally  flogged.  What  is  the 
consequence  ?  The  manager  is  reproved 
for  three  successive  floggings !  The  third 
case  decided  upon  is  in  page  131*  Felix 
complains  of  the  debauched  conduct  of 
the  manager  generally,  and  especially 
with  respect  to  his  own  wife.  The  case 
is  inquired  into  by  the  fiscal,  and  it  ap- 
peared that  Felix  had  not  completed  his 
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task  when  be  came  to  conplain.  The 
caie  18  proved  against  the  maDaffer,  who, 
the  fiscal  remarks,  had  evidentij  taken 
improper  liberties  with  the  woman  on  the 
estate— and  what  is  the  consequence? 
Your  lordships,  I  am  sure»  could  not  be- 
Here  it  if  it  were  not  on  record  in  this 
official  document.  Felix,  Ay  lords — Felix, 
not  the  adulterous  manager,  but  Felix,  the 
complainant,  is  ordered  to  be  flogged,  and 
the  manager  is  reprimanded  1  The  fourth 
case  was  one  in  page  100.  Lambert,  a 
sick  negro,  could  obtain  no  medicine,  was 
forced  to  work  ni^ht  and  day,  complains : 
nothing  appears  in  contradiction  of  his 
testimony,  and  hehb  flof^ged— wh]r,  we 
do  not  know ;  but  here  is  the  decision. 
Again,  page  98,  fifth  case.  Michael,  an 
old  man,  compUuns  of  over  work,  and  it  is 
decided  that  he  shall  receive  75  lashes. 
Sixth  and  lastly,  page  137.  Ness  is 
ordered  to  work  on  Sundays.  He  does 
not  insolently  refuse,  but  complains  to  the 
constituted  authority.  He  is,  tor  so  doin^, 
punished  by  the  fiscal,  not  because  hu 
tale  is  untrue,  for  it  appears  that,  although 
Keu  is  floeged,  the  manager  is  warned  by 
the  fiscal  of  the  illegality  of  working  slaves 
on  a  Sunday. 

From  these  six  decided  cases  we  may 
draw  something  like  a  reasonable  inference 
of  the  mode  in  which  those  other  cases 
were  decided,  of  which  we  have  no  in- 
formation as  to  the  result.  In  England, 
when  men  of  education  and  of  superior 
rank  in  life  are  proved  to  have  violated 
the  law,  they  usually  hear  from  the  judge 
who  tries  them,  that  they  deserve,  from 
having  superior  knowledge  of  their  duty, 
the  more  signal  punishment;  and  it  is 
notorious  that  they  ^^enerally  received  it : 
but  in  the  West  Indies,  as  it  has  been  be- 
fore observed,  the  rules  of  justice  and 
equity  are  directly  reversed..— His  lord- 
ship then  proceeded  to  point  out  the  in- 
consistencies, amounting,  as  he  thought, 
to  Quarepresentation  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Commissioner  Dewarris,  employed  by  his 
majesty's  ministers  to  inquire  into  and 
report  upon  the  civil  and  criminal  juris* 
diction  in  the  West  Indies.  In  pages  14 
and  15,  said  his  lordship,  the  commissioner 
tells  us,  that  cruel  masters  were  certainly 
heard  of  sometimes ;  he  believes  he  heard 
of  three  such  instances  in  twelve  islands ! 
He  says,  <<  the  poor  dave  left  to  himself 
is  ffenerally  contented  and  happy  "— *<  A 
littTe  more  time  and  a  little  less  work  form 
the  narrow  boundary  of  his  wants  and 
wishes" — «*  He  is  in  the  enjoyment  of  do* 
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mestic  comfort,  cap4>le  of  acquiring  com  - 
parative  wealth,  and  wearing  an  air  of  in- 
dependence, quite  inexplicable  to  those 
who  have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving how  manners  and  opinion  can  con- 
trol laws."  He  then  speaks  of  the  pau* 
city  of  crimes  and  the  absence  of  want. 
Now  really,  lord  S.  observed,  I  did  not 
expect  to  find  in  page  62,  of  the  same  re  - 
port,  that  <<  in  this  island,'*  speaking  of 
Barbadoes,  "  slaves  are  without  legal  pro- 
tection or  redress  for  personal  injuries.*' 
Murder  is  a  capital  crime,  but  **  tliere  ia 
no  other  legislative  provision  to  restraio 
the  absolute  power  or  the  master  over  the 
slave,  or  of  inflicting  punishment  upon  tho 
owners  or  otherst  in  case  of  mutilation^ 
dismemberment,  or  cruel  treatment.**— 
Here,  said  lord  S.,  is  a  condition  in  whick 
men  may  be  happy  and  contented.  Mr 
Dewarris  adds,  "  A  slave  who  is  or  thinks 
himself  aggrieved,  looks  in  vain  in  this 
island  for  a  proper  quarter  in  which  to 

C refer  his  complaints— 'He  can  no  where 
e  received !"  The  commissioner  surely 
•ould  not  mean  the  slaves  were  contented 
and  happy  in  Barbadoes  1  Did  he  mean 
in  Grenada?  he  particularly  speaks  in 
page  16  of  the  high  reputation  of  Grenada 
for  the  humanity  of  her  laws ;  then  in 
page  66  he  tells  us  that  slave  evidence 
cannot  be  received,  and,  in  defect  of  it,  a 
sheepstealer  avoided  prosecution ;  and,  to 
prove  the  humanity  of  the  Grenada  laws 
more  particularly,  he  tells  us,  in  page  95, 
that  harbourers  of  felons  are  to  suffer 
death ;  in  page  96,  that  any  slaves  person- 
ally  insulting  so  as  in  any  measure  con- 
temptuously treating  any  white  or  free 
person,  shall  be  punished  for  every  sudi 
offence  at  the  discretion  of  any  one  jus« 
tice  of  the  peace,  not  to  extend  to  life  or 
Umb.  Then  the  happy  condition  of  the 
slave  could  hardly  have  been  contemplated 
in  Grenada,  and  the  humanity  of  hsr 
laws  u  not  distinctly  made  out  to  us  by 
the  instances  now  mentioned.  But  where 
is  the  happy  and  independent  looking 
slave  ?  is  he  in  St.  Vincent's  ?  there  the 
commissioner  teUs  us  in  page  66,  **  thai 
there  was  a  very  aftcting  case,  in  which 
the  dying  declaration  of  a  black  woman, 
a  slave  murdered  under  very  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, was,  in  consequence  of  the 
exclusion  of  slave  evidence,  rejected,  and 
an  acquittal  rendered  necessary."  *<  A 
little  more  time  and  a  little  less  work  form 
the  narrow  boondarv  of  the  slaves'  wsota 
and  wishes,"  and  <*  he  wears  an  air  of  in- 
dependence quite  inexplicable  to  those 
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who  have  never  had  an  opportunity  of 
observing  how  manners  and  opinion  can 
control  laws." 

Now,  ray  lords,  said  lord  S.,  although 
we  occasionally  have  such  opportunities 
in  this  country,  this  statement  of  Mr.  De- 
warris,  if  correct,  would  still  appear,  I 
think,  to  most  of  us  a  little  inexplicable, 
as  he  says ;  but  if  inexplicable  in  Barba- 
does,  which  he  could  not  mean  us  to  con- 
template, where  does  he  represent  the 
happiness  and  flourishing  condition  of  the 
•lave ;  if  he  did  not  mean  Grenada,  nor 
St.  Vincent's,  did  he  mean  to  refer  us  to 
Tobago  ? — here  perhaps  we  who  do  know 
how  manners  and  opinion  can  control 
laws,  shall  find  the  case  quite  satisfac- 
torily explained ;  in  page  89  Mr.  Dewarris 
gives  us  the  evidence  of  the  provost  mar- 
shal, I  think,  who  states,  «  a  manager  to 
Windward  sent  all  the  overseers,  all  white 
and  free  persons,  out  of  the  way— he  then 
gave  a  negro  150  lashes.**  The  negro 
was  brought,  in  a  state  of  which  he  might 
have  died  f  how  very  cautiously  worded 
is  this  by  tne  worthy  provost  marshal), 
**  in  a  state  of  which  he  might  have  died, 
to  us  the  sitting  magistrates.  We  had  no 
means  of  proving  it — and  upon  this,  pro- 
posed a  bill,  either  to  admit  slave  evi- 
dence, or  to  make  the  accused  purge  him- 
self on  oath.  The  bill  was  not  approved. 
—It  is  a  very  common  thing,  adds  the  jus- 
tice of  peace,  when  they  wish  to  be  cruel,  to 
send  all  the  free  people  out  of  the  way — 
I  have  known  many  such  cases."  Still,  be 
it  remembered,  the  commissioner  of  in- 
quiry tells  us,  although  he  heard  this  tes- 
timony, and  furnishes  us  with  it,  that  he 
only  heard  of  three  cases  of  cruelty  in 
twelve  islands.  Really  this  is  quite  inex- 
plicable. Then,  as  to  paucity  of  crimes 
spoken  of  in  page  16,  we  have  to  oppose 
the  testimony  of  the  senior  justice  of 
peace  in  Tobago,  that  he  has  had  2,500 
complaints  before  him,  breaches  of  the 
peace  and  misdemeanours,  in  something 
more  than  a  twelvemonth !  I  will,  said 
lord  S.,  trouble  your  lordships  with  no 
more  of  these  elaring  inconsistencies.  I 
am  confident  that  Mr.  Dewarris  did  not 
mean  to  mislead  or  to  deceive;  and,  if  he 
did  not,  how  much  must  slave-ownership 
have  obscured  his  faculties  1  I  think,  my 
lords,  I  have  conclusively  now  made  out 
the  blind  and  ill-advised  resistance  of  the 
colonial  legislatures,  the  apathy  and  the 
partiality  of  those  who  administer  the 
laws;  and,  lastly,  the  inconsistency  of  the 
commissioner  of  inquiry,    I  have  now 


only  to  refer,  for  confirmation  of  ray  own 
opinion,  to  that  expressed  by  totne  per- 
sons  high  in  authority  in  the  coloniet,  and 
quoted  in  Mr.  Dewarris's  report.  It  does 
not  distinctly  appear  in  page  17,  whether 
an  attorney-general,  or  Mr.  Dewarria 
himself,  speaks  of  the  Guardian  Act, 
when  he  says  <<  the  magistrates  in  the  one 
case,  and  the  guardians  in  the  other,  are 
themselves  owners  of  estates  and  slaves, 
who  would  resist  the  'intrusion  of  a  stran- 
ger upon  their  own  gprounds,  and  therefore 
will  not  set  an  example  of  interference 
%irith  the  property  of  others, **  page  18. 
The  fault,  in  these  cases,  it  appears 
to  me,  is  not  in  the  law  or  the  law- 
giver, istill  less  is  there  any  mala  fides^ 
any  deliberate  fraud  and  designed  eva- 
sion. What  is  wanting,  I  conceive,  is  a 
due  administration— which  can  only  be  by 
indifferent  persons ;  and  this  conclusion  I 
apprehend  will  be  fully  established,  and 
the  principles  upon  which  it  depends  de- 
veloped clearly,  as  the  report  proceeds. 
In  page  98,  his  excelleatoy  the  governor  of 
Grenada  observes,  **  there  are  no  persona 
to  be  found  to  fill  the  situation  of  guardian, 
such  as  must  have  been  contemplated  by 
the  act,  who  are,  as  they  ought  to  be,  in- 
dependent. They  are  chiefly  overseers 
and  managers.  Can  they  be  expected  to 
say  that  the  clothing  or  food  furnished  by 
their  employers  is  insufficient;  or,  if  they 
do,  may  they  not  be  afraid  of  the  charge 
being  retaliated  on  estates  under  their 
management  ?** 

After  the  citation  of  these  opinions,  I 
feel,  said  lord  S.  that  it  would  be  an  un- 
warrantable waste  of  your  lordships*  time 
if  I  were  to  add  another  argument  in  snp-i 
port  of  the  motion  which  I  am  about  to 
submit.  It  is  not  in  our  power  to  do 
much  for  the  unhappy  people  whose  cause 
I  advocate,  but  I  trust  I  shall  have  your 
lordships'  aid  in  doing  the  little  that  we 
can.  Before  I  sit  down,  however,  I  can- 
not forbear  remarking,  how  sensible  I  am 
of  the  consequences  entailed  on  every  one 
who  steps  forward  to  ameliorate  in  any, 
even  the  smallest,  degree,  the  condition  oi 
the  unfortunate  slave.  In  the  front  rank 
of  these  consequences  I  foresee  the  sar« 
castic  complaintsof  the  noble  lord  opposite 
to  me  fiord  Dudley),  but  by  hin  I  am 
sure  notning  will  be  offered  which  it  would 
be  unbecoming  in  a  gentleman  to  ofler, 
or  in  a  gentleman  patiently  to  reo^e. 
From  another  quarter  I  am  aware  that 
the  srossest  abuse  is  to  be  expected  ;  but, 
my  lordsy  so  long  as  I  draw  breath,  I 
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do  the  beat  ia  my  power  to  excite  that 
pubh'c  feeling  through  the  means  of  which 
extinction  of  slavery  is  to  be  accom- 
plished. I  wish  not  to  excite  clamour,  but 
resolution  of  purpose.  To  those  whose 
efforts  to  suppress  feeling  on  this  subject 
are  notorious,  I  shall  make  no  further 
allusion  than  to  say»  in  contemplating  the 
consequences  of  my  efforts  this  day,  they 
are  the  last  and  least  in  my  consideration. 
I  now  move,  **  That  an  address  be  pre- 
sented to  his  majesty,  praying  that  in 
future  he  will  be  pleased  to  appoint  to 
the  officers  of  governor,  chief  justice,  at- 
torney-general, fiscal,  guardian,  and  re- 
ligious instructor,  in  the  West  Indies, 
only  such  peraona  aa  are  not  ownera  of, 
and  have  no  reveraionary  or  other  intereat 
in,  alavea." 

Earl  Ilathurst  aaid,  that  the  noble  lord 
who  had  propoaed  thia  addreaa,  had 
accurately  deacribed  the  difficulty  which 
government  had  met  with  in  endeavouring 
to  canry  into  effect  the  wiahea  of  parlia- 
ment* He  was  of  opinion,  that  the 
amelioration  in  the  conaition  of  the  slaves 
should  be  effected  rather  by  the  act  of 
the  colonial  legislature,  than  by  the  in- 
terference of  this  government ;  but  he  did 
not  see  how  that  could  bear  on  the  pre- 
sent question ;  at  least,  how  it  could  bear 
favourably  to  the  noble  lord,  since  surely 
he  would  not  endeavour  to  exclude 
slave-owners  from  the  colonial  legislature. 
The  noble  lord  had  mentioned  the  several 
cases  which  bad  been  decided  in  favour 
of  the  maaters  instead  of  the  slaves. 
Surely  the  noble  lord  should  have  made 
some  allowance  on  account  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  situation  of  the  fiscal-  In 
the  colony  of  Demerara,  the  fiscal  had 
encountered  the  greatest  difficulties,  on 
account  of  the  opinions  of  the  slaves ;  and 
before  he  could  make  anv  impression  on 
them,  be  was  compelled  to  undeceive 
them  aa  to  what  was  intended  by  this 
country ;  for  they  actually  imagined  that 
the  parliament  hsd  resolved  to  set  them 
free.  It  appeared  from  the  noble  lord's 
statement,  toat  the  commissioners  em- 
ployed by  goTernment  were  possessed  of 
some  property  in  slaves.  Now,  all  that 
he  could  say  was,  that  when  he  concurred 
in  the  appouitment  of  that  gentleman,  he 
was  not  aware  of  the  circumstance,  or  he 
certainly  should  not  have  thought  a  slaye- 
owner  the  most  proper  person  to  appoint 
to  such  an  office*  He  owned  he  was 
rather  surprised  at  the  charge  of  incon- 
•istency  made  against  that  gentleman; 


who,  though  he  had  admitted  that  the 
laws  were  severe,  had  considered,  that  as 
many  of  those  laws  were  obsolete,  the 
slaves  could  better  trust  to  the  good 
habits  of  their  masters,  knowing  that  fi^om 
those  habits  they  would  receive  a  better 
protection  than  the  laws  would  afford.  Aa 
for  the  instances  of  cruelty,  he  might  ap* 
peal  to  any  noble  lord,  whether  in  former 
times  cruelties,  just  as  horrible,  had  not 
been  committed  in  this  country  by  masters 
against  their  apprentices  ?  He  admitted 
the  excellence  of  the  principle  urged  by 
the  noble  lord  in  his  motion  ;  but  he 
doubted  the  possibility  of  carrying  it  into 
execution,  at  least  with  respect  to  more 
than  one  or  two  of  the  chief  officers  of 
the  Colonial  government.  The  other 
officers  would  not  find  a  sufficient  equiva<p 
lent  in  the  emoluments  of  their  offices,  to 
undertake  them  without  being  possessed 
of  any  interest  in  the  colony.  He  should 
be  sorry  to  oppose  the  resolution,  because 
he  agreed  with  it  in  principle ;  but,  as  he 
feared  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  it 
into  execution,  he  should  move  the  order 
of  the  day. 

Lord  SuffieJd  was  astonished  that  the 
noble  earl  should  admit  the  principles  on 
which  he  proposed  to  act,  and  yet  decline 
to  carry  any  portion  of  them  into  execu- 
tion. 

Lord  ElUnborough  said,  he  would  have 
been  better  pleased  if  the  noble  earl  had 
given  a  direct  negative  to  this  motion. 
He  thought  there  was  no  reason  whatever 
for  passing  this  resolution;  but  that,  on 
the  contrary,  it  would  be  productive  of 
the  most  mischievous  effects.  He  was 
convinced  that,  if  any  thing  was  done, 
it  must  be  by  the  silent  operation  of  the 
expressed  opinion  of  this  government^ 
and  by  the  example  which  they  set  in  the 
treatment  of  the  slaves  in  the  colonies 
more  immediately  under  their  control. 
He  thought  this  resolution  would  destroy 
the  operation  of  that  opinion.  As  to  our 
legislating  for  the  colonies,  of  this  be  was 
convinced,  that  ministers  dare  not  submit 
such  a  proposition — that  parliament  would 
not  adopt  it ;  and  if  it  aid  adopt  it,  that 
the  people  would  not  secona  it^nor 
could  it,  if  it  were  carried,  be  executed 
without  danger  to  the  colonies,  and  with- 
out incurring  the  risk  of  sacriBcing  the 
slaves  themselves.  He  thought  that  in 
this  matter  there  could  be  nothing  better 
than  the  example  of  good  treatment  to  the 
slaves  by  those  immediately  under  the 
control  of  the   goyemment.     He    re- 
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gretted  much  that,  in  the  treatment  of 
this  question,  the  word  emancipation  had 
been  made  such  frequent  use  of.  Certain 
he  was,  that  it  should  never  have  been 
used  at  all.  The  consequence  was,  that 
the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
slaves  was  thereby  rendered  a  matter  of 
far  greater  difficulty.  Let  their  general 
condition  be  first  improved,  let  them  be 
rendered  capable  of  appreciating  the 
blessings  of  freedom,  and  let  them  then 
be  emancipated.  With  these  views  of  the 
question,  he  repeated  his  regret,  that  the 
motion  had  not  been  met  by  a  decided 
negative. 

Lord  Calthorpe  supported  the  motion. 
While  public  functionaries  in  the  colonies 
were,  he  said,  permitted  to  be  the  owners 
of  slaves,  or  to  nave  a  reversionary  interest 
in  that  species  of  property,  it  must  ne- 
cessarily produce  a  conflict  of  duties,  and 
operate  injuriously  to  the  slave  popula- 
tion. 

Viscount  Dudley  and  ^ar(/ deprecated 
the  sort  of  imputation  which  had  been 
thrown  out  against  himself,  of  having  on 
former  occasions  expressed  himself  with 
some  degree  of  satincal  warmth  of  those 
who  were  most  earnest  in  their  applica- 
tions for  the  immediate  abolition  of  nesro 
slavery.  He  begged  to  assure  the  noole 
mover,  that  no  man  was  more  disinclined 
than  (limself  to  indulge  in  the  language 
of  sarcasm  upon  any  measures  submitted 
for  the  consideration  of  their  lordships. 
On  the  present  occasion,  however,  ne 
must  be  allowed  to  declare  that  he  could 
not,  by  any  means,  concur  in  the  in- 
ferenoes  which  the  noble  lord  opposite 
appeared  disposed  to  draw  from  the  long 
string  of  cases  which  had  been  quoted  by 
him.  Many  of  those  cases  were  already 
well  known,  and  had  been  much  discussed 
and  commented  upon;  especially  in  a  very 
able  pamphlet,  which  had  been  recently 

fiut  forth  by  a  society,  of  which  the  noble 
ord  was  himself  a  member.  Still  he  felt 
himself  much  obliged  to  the  noble  lord 
for  the  moderation  displayed  in  his  speech ; 
aeeing  that  he  had  not  gone  quite  so  far 
as  some  others ;  for,  while  it  was  suggest- 
ed, in  the  publication  which  he  had  just 
adverted  to,  that  the  planters  and  pro- 
prietors of  slaves  in  our  West-India  islands 
ahould  not  be  eligible  to  the  magistracy, 
and  other  offices  in  the  colonies,  another 
writer  had  gone  the  length  of  proposing, 
that  the  legislature  should  declare  those 
who  were  guilty  of  the  crime  of  possessing 
pluntaiioos  iu  the  West  ludieSy  cultivated 


by  slave  labour,  incapable  of  ritting  in 
parliament.  While  he  confessed  himself 
obliged  by  the  noble  lord's  omitting  to 
put  to  the  House  any  proposition,  of  so 
unreasonable  an  extent,  he  was.  not  at  all 
convinced  that  that  noble  lord  had  made 
out  a  case  for  the  motion  he  had  sub- 
mitted to  their  lordships.  He  therefore 
felt  himself  aompelled  to  give  his  vote 
against  it. 

Lord  St.  Vincentf  as  being  better  iio- 
quainted  with  the  present  condition  of 
affairs  in  Jamaica  than  in  any  other  of 
the  islands,  thought  the  present  a  favour- 
able opportunity  for  saymg  a  few  worda 
on  the  subject  of  the  payment  of  eccle- 
siastical functionaries  in  that  island.  He 
had  great  pleasure  in  statine,  that  fhnm 
the  moment  of  the  arrival  of  the  bishop 
of  Jamaica  on  his  diocese,  there  waa  a 
general  manifestation,  among  all  ranks  of 
die  community,  of  a  solidtude  to  put  the 
whole  of  the  clerical  appointments  upoa 
the  best  and  most  liberal  footing.  The 
salaries  of  the  rectors  were  voluntarily- 
raised,  and  the  stipends  of  the  curates 
increased  in  proportion ;  while  the  vestries 
of  the  parishes  were  relieved  from  some 
obligations  relative  to  certificates,  which 
had  formerly  been  found  of  much  incon* 
venience.  In  short,  every  thiiw  had  been 
done  which  was  best  calculatecT to  further 
the  important  objects  of  the  bishop's  ap« 

I)ointment.  The  noble  mover  seemed  to 
abour  under  some  misapprehension  with 
respect  to  an  act,  whicu  he  understood 
the  noble  lord  to  speak  of,  as  having  been 
passed;  namely,  a  compulsory  measure 
upon  the  owners  of  West-Indian  estates 
to  enfranchise  any  of  their  slaves  who 
might  offer  their  estimated  value  as  the 
price  of  their  enfranchisement  He  waa 
not  aware  of  the  existence  of  any  such 
act ;  but  this  he  knew,  that,  so  far  as  he 
was  interested  in  slave  property,  he  should 
always  be  very  happy,  under  such  cir- 
cumstancesy  to  give  tne  slave  his  enfran* 
chisement,  the  very  next  moment  after 
he  had  presented  himself  to  ask  for  it. 
But,  in  the  mean  time,  he  thought  it 
would  be  exceeding  impdlitic  to  pass  any 
compulsory  enactments  upon  this  sub- 
ject; because^  the  first  luggestioDS  of 
compulsion  must  put  an  end  to  all  volun- 
tary acts  of  this  nature  on  the  part  of 
those  with  whom  it  lay  to  perfbnn  theai. 
For  these  reasons  he  should  give  his  vote 
against  the  motion  of  the  noble  lord. 
The  motion  was  then  withdrawn« 
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London  Corn  Exchangi  Bill.]  Oo 
bringing  up  the  report  of  this  bill. 

Sir  r.  Baring  said,  he  felt  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  enter  hit  protest  against  this  un- 
warrantable and  uncalled-for  measure. 
Ito  chief  e^t  would  be,  to  increase  the 
number  of  retail  dealers  in  com,  to  the 
evident  injury  of  those  who  had  already 
embarked  in  that  trade.  That,  howerer, 
was  not  the  principal  ground  on  which 
he  founded  his  oppositioiu  His  great 
objection  to  the  bill  was,  that  it  would 
inteifere  with  the  private  rights  of  Indi- 
viduals—with the  righto  of  those  who 
wtmte  the  possessors  of  the  present  Com 
Exchange— without  adequately  remune- 
rating them.  The  individuals  who  had 
formed  this  project  might  build  a  com 
exchange  where  they  pleased,  but  they 
had  no  right  to  throw  down  buildinffs 
which  belonffed  to  the  occupiers  of  the 
existmg  Exchange.  Who  were  the  parties 
with  wnom  this  plan  originated?  They 
were»  in  feet,  a  |oint-stock  association, 
and  they  set  this  scheme  on  foot,  as  likely 
to  be  a  speculation  of  a  profitable  nature. 
They  asserted  that  a  new  exchange  was 
greatly  wanted.  Now,  he  was  disposed 
to  doubt  the  correctness  of  Uiat  state- 
ment, as  he  beUeved  the  sale  of  com  had 
not  increased  within  the  last  twenty  or 
thirty  years.  He  should  therefore  move 
^*  That  the  report  be  received  this  day  six 
months.'* 

Mr.  Hmme  sectmded  the  motion.  The 
present  measure  was,  he  said,  one  of  those 
instances  of  interference  with  private  pro- 
perty that  ought  to  be  resisted  by  the 
House.  He  mid  not  attended  the  com- 
mittee, but  havinff  seen  their  proceedings 
since  they  had  dosed  their  labours,  he 
was  sure,  from  what  had  transpired  in  the 
course  of  the  inquhry,  that  the  House 
would  not  tderate  this  invasion  of  private 
property.  The  bill  went  to  take  from  the 
present  proprietors  their  property  in  the 
Cora  Exchange,  without  any  guarantee 
that  another  would  be  built.  This  was 
granting  to  the  projectors  a  ririit  which 
no  persons  oocht  to  possess.  If  the  pre- 
aent  Cora  Exdiange  was  not  large  enough, 
he  had  no  objection  to  allow  a  new  one  to 
be  built  by  any  body  of  individuals ;  but 
as  no  complaint  had  been  made  of  the 
old  Com  Exchange,  he  wished  that  to  be 
auiTered  to  remain  also. 

Sir  £.  Brydgci  supported  the  measure 


on  the  score  of  public  utility.  It 
said,  Uiat  the  present  Exchange  was  pri- 
vate properu ;  but  if  it  were,  it  diffinred 
essentialhr  ^om  other  private  property, 
beoEiuse  U  was  devoted  to  public  purposes. 
He  hoped  that  the  report  would  be  re« 
ceived  now. 

Mr.  r.  WUionwSA,  it  had  been  asserted 
by  the  supporters  of  this  measure,  that 
cora  would  sell  better  in  a  large  market 
than  in  a  small  one.  If  this  were  so,  and 
if  the  present  cora  market  were  not  suffi* 
cientljr  spacious,  let  the  parties  enlarj^  it, 
or  build  another  elsewhere.  The  existing 
com  market  was  built  by  private  partiea 
for  their  use  and  convenience,  and  die 
business  had  been  carried  on  there  very 
prosperously  for  a  great  many  Jtaxu 
This  measure,  he  thought,  interferea  witfi 
private  ri^^ts  as  muoi  as  any  measure 
could  possibly  do.  He  believed  that  the 
sale  orcora  by  commission  had  decreased, 
instead  of  having  increased,  of  late  years; 
and,  thattherefbre,therecould  be  no  neces- 
sity for  a  new  market.  The  effect  of  this 
biU  would  be,  to  turn  out  those  who  were 
in  possession  of  the  old  market,  and  to 
allow  the  projectors  to  replace  them  by 
any  persons  they  pleased.  At  present, 
the  rent  of  a  stand  was  lOi.  a  year ;  but 
if  this  measure  succeeded,  ho  doubt  9QL 
or  SO^.  a  year  would  be  charged ;  which 
would  be  an  excellent  speculation  for 
those  who  formed  the  plan.  " 

Mr.  H.  Sumner  expressed  hunself 
friendly  to  the  bill.  A  new  com  exchange 
was  very  much  wanted.  The  present 
cora  manet  was  a  joint-stock  company 
ooncera,  seven^*five  years  ago,  when  tlie 
consumption  of  cora  could  not  have  been 
near  so  great  as  it  was  at  present.  Ho 
believed  the  increased  growth  and  im* 
portation  of  that  article  considerably  ex- 
ceeded the  increase  of  the  popidatioDf 
and  required  this  new  market.  The  pre- 
sent market  was  quite  inadequate  for  the 
sale  of  cora ;  and  the  place  opposite  to  it 
was  equally  so.  In  consequence  of  the 
want  of  necessary  accommodation,  the 
street  in  which  tfaie  marimt  stood  was  fre- 
quently rendered  impassable.  It  wae 
said,  that  this  was  an  uncalled-fer  inva* 
sion  of  private  property.  He  did  not 
view  it  in  that  li^ht ;  but  even  if  it  were 
considered  as  pnvate  property,  tliis  in- 
terference was  renderea  necessarv  for  a 
public  object.  They  were  told  that  the 
new  proprietors  would,  under^  this  bill, 
go  and  turo  out  the  old  proprietors.  It 
was  no  such  thing.     They  — '*    "W^ 
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will  build  ft  market  by  the  side  of  yours ; 
and  we  will,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
communication  between  the  two  markets, 
take  down  as  much  of  your  wall  as  ad- 
mits of  four  stands,  at  the  annual  rent  of 
,40L  a  year,  for  which  we  will  make  full 
reparation."  It  was  also  stipulated,  that 
the  new  proprietors  should,  at  the  option 
of  the  old,  take  the  whole  of  the  market, 
if  the  latter  desired  it.  He  was  decidedly 
of  opinion  that  the  House  ought  to  give 
its  assent  to  this  measure. 

Mr.  Curteis  thought  there  was  ereat 
necessity  for  a  new  market ;  and  there- 
fore he  should  support  the  bill. 

Sir  Robert  WUson  said,  that  a  most 
respectable  corn  dealer  had,  in  his  evi- 
dence, pointed  out  the  impossibility  of 
carrying  on  business  id  the  present  state 
of  the  market,  and  it  had  come  Out  in  the 
course  of  the  inquiry,  that  a  bye-law  had 
been  framed  by  the  society,  or  joint-stock 
company,  who  held  the  Exchange,  by 
which  they  excluded  from  participating 
in  this  corn  trade,  every  person  except 
com  factors.  The  com  Actors  had  thus 
elected  themselvea  into  a  tu>dy,  who  were 
to  mete  out  to  the  public  whatever  quan- 
tity of  corn  they  thought  fit,  under  their 
own  regulations,  and  at  their  own  price. 
That  this  was  a  monopoly,  and  a  very 
pmfitaUe  one,  was  apparent  from  this 
nu:t-^«4hat  though  the  premises  were  not 
worth  more  than  lOfiOQU  the  good-will 
was  estimated  at  60,000/. ;  and  the  pro- 
prietors actually  called  for  that  indemnity, 
if  the  market  were  affected  by  this  mea- 
anre.  Those  who  required  this  bill,  were 
anxious  that  the  present  proprietors  should 
throw  open  the  market  to  the  com  dealer 
generally,  and  give  sufficient  accommo- 
dation for  transacting  business.  They 
did  not  wish  to  keep  possession  of  the 
whole,  but  to  have  a  place  idlotted  to 
them  where  they  might  have  the  same 
advantages  aa  were  enjojFed  by  the  com 
fiictors.  That  was  refused.  Then  they 
aaid  to  the  old  proprietors,  <*  If  you  wiil 
not  do  that,  let  the  city,  or  the  govern- 
ment  of  the  country,  take  the  matter  up. 
We  are  not  anxioua  to  pay  our  money. 
Let  the  government  of  the  country  ad- 
vance the  money  on  the  usual  terms,  and 
let  a  new  market  be  erected."  This 
proposal  i^>peared  to  be  aa  disagreeable 
to  the  old  proprietors  aa  the  other.  The 
new  proprietors  then  said,  **  Let  ua  have 
acoesa  to  the  old  market  by  a  passage. 
All  we  ask  is  ingress  and  egress  to  those 
premisea  whicb  we  ate  about  to  build» 
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through  your  market.''  Thia  was  alto 
refused,  although  a  full  indemnification 
for  any  loss  was  offered.  The  new  pro- 
prietors then  asked  for  a  facade.  <<  Let 
the  portico,**  said  they,  ^*  run  round  the 
market,  and  we  will  raise  a  building  con- 
tiguous to  it ;  so  that  the  doora  of  tho 
two  buildings  will  be  under  the  same  por- 
tico.'' This,  was  likewise  refused.  1b 
short,  he  never  before  heard  of  audi  a 
series  of  refusals  connected  with  a  matter 
of  public  utility.  What  did  the  persona 
who  called  for  this  bill  say?  They  said, 
'*  We  want  another  market ;  and  ff  y ou» 
the  old  proprietors,  refuse  to  erant  what 
we  re(juire,  and  we  are  compelled,  under 
this  bill,  to  take  your  market,  let  the 
value  of  the  premises  be  assessed  by  a 
jury,  and  we  will  pay  you  even  €0,0001,, 
if  they  are  estimated  at  that  sum,  and 
that,  too,  before  a  nngle  atone  of  the 
buildine  is  touched."  "niia  was  perfectly 
fair.  The  bill,  too,  it  should  be  recoU 
lected,  waa  only  for  a  limited  period ;  and 
if  the  new  building  were  not  built  ia  the 
course  of  twelve  months^  and  the  money 
for  indemnity,  whether  10,000f.  or  60,0001.9 
paid,  its  provisiooa  would  be  null  and 
void.  Those  who  were  hostile  to  thia 
measure  were  not  opposing  the  projectors 
of  the  bill,  but  the  general  benefit  of  the 
public  at  large. 

Mr.  Calcrqft  said,  that  the  object  of 
this  bill  waa,  to  take  by  force  the  property 
of  individuals ;  and,  in  order  to  put  a  &ce 
upon  the  matter,  Uiose  individuals  were 
calumniated  as  monopolists.  That  waa 
the  charge  against  diem.  Now,  he  sus- 
pected that  the  other  partiea  were  the 
monopolists;  because,  if  they  intended 
fair  competition,  they  would  leave  the 
old  Corn  Exchange  to  compete  with  the 
new  one.  If  this  were  done,  he  could 
understand  what  bia  gallant  friend  meant 
when  be  spoke  of  benefitting  the  public. 
The  old  proprietors  only  aaid,  «« Leave 
us  as  we  are,  and  we  will  compete  with 
you ;  but  pray  do  not  take  awav  our  pro- 
perty." What  would  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land say,  if,  at  the  end  of  their  charter,  a 
body  of  individuala  declared,  **  We  want 
to  set  op  a  bank  to  upset  your  monopoly ; 
but  we  will  not  only  do  that,  but  insist  on 
having  your  premiaea  ?"  The  Bank  would 
make  answer,  <*  Leave  us  as  we  are.  You 
may  set  op  a  bank  in  the  moat  comnKH 
dious  place  for  the  benefit  of  the  public, 
and  wo  will  compete  with  you ;  let  there 
be  two  banks,  but  leave  our  piemiae^ 
alone."    Thia  wm  hia  vkw  of  the  case. 
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He  could  Dot  agree  to  this  mfhwtioii  of 

f>rivate  right,  to  serve  any  set  of  specu- 
ators. 

Sir  E.  KnatchhuU  defended  the  cha- 
racter of  those  with  whom  this  measure 
originated.  It  was  admitted  on  all  hands, 
that  the  present  market  was  most  incon- 
venient ;  and  those  individuals  had  taken 
the  only  method  of  remedying  the  incon- 
venience. But  it  was  8aid»  <<  cannot  you 
build  elsewhere?"  It  would,  indeed,  be 
speculating  with  a  vengeance  if  they 
came  to  the  west  end  of  the  town  to  erect 
a  corn-market.  These  individuals  had 
fixed  upon  the  only  place  where  the  com 
business  could  be  efficiently  carried  on. 
If  this  bill  was  defeated,  the  building 
would  still  go  on;  but  there  would  be 
no  communication  between  the  two  mar- 
kets, and  the  greatest  possible  incon- 
venience would  be  the  consequence. 

Mr.  Alderman  Wood  said,  there  could 
be  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  very  incon- 
venient to  the  promoters  of  this  new 
market  if  the  bill  should  not  pass,  as  they 
had  already  purchased  the  ground  for  it 
close  to  the  old  one;  but  that  was  no 
valid  reason  why  those  who  held  private 
property  should  be  compelled  to  surrender 
their  rights.  He,  however,  wished  to  see 
the  matter  amicably  arranged ;  as  he  was 
of  opinion,  that  there  ought  to  be  an 
enlarged  market ;  but,  he  trusted  parlia- 
ment would  not  encourage  an  invasion  of 
private  property,  especitUly  as  there  was 
no  charge  brought  against  the  individuals 
who  would  be  affect^  by  it. 

The  House  then  divided :  For  bringing 
up  the  Report  76 ;  Against  it  27.  Ma- 
jority 49. 

Corn  Laws — ^Importation  of  Fo- 
reign Grain  —  London  Petition.] 
The  Sheriffii  of  London  presented  at  the 
bar  a  Petition  from  the  Corporation  of 
London,  setting  forth, 

^*That  the  petitioners,  cordially  ap- 
proving of  the  principles  of  free  trade, 
are  desirous  of  seeing  them  carried  into 
effect,  as  far  as  is  practicable  under  the 
circumstances  in  which  this  country  is 
placed;  that  the  petitioners  are  deeply 
impressed  with  the  present  distress  of  the 
countrv,  which  seriousFjr  afiects  almost 
every  branch  of  the  manufacturing  and 
commercial  interesU;  that  while  thepe- 
titioners  approve  of  the  principles  of  free 
trade,  and  are  desirous  of  seemg  all  un- 
necessary restrictions  upon  the  commerce 
^  the  countfj  removed,  as  far  as  prac* 
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ticable;  yet  they  are  moat  strongly  ia* 
pressed  with  the  difficulty  and  danger  of 
carrying  such  measures  into  effect  with 
the  present  high  price  of  food,  artificially 
kept  up  by  the  restrictions  upon  the  im« 
portation  of  com,  and  the  load  of  debt 
and  taxes  which  still  press  upon  the  ma- 
nufacturers of  this  country,  and  which 
must  disable  them  from  competing  with 
those  countries  where  food  is  cheap,  and 
the  national  burthens  are  inconsiderable ; 
that  the  Com  laws  in  their  operation 
counteract  the  natural  tendency  of  in- 
dustry, skill,  and  enterprise,  to  extend 
and  improve  noanufactures,  and  thereby 
to  render  this  country  the  market  for  sup- 
plying the  demands  of  a  great  part  of  the 
habitable  globe;    that  with  a  view  to 
facilitate  these  objects,  it  is  essential  that 
raw  materials  of  every  description  should 
be  freely  imported  in  exchange  for  tho 
goods  manufactured  in  this  eountnr ;  that 
Uie  foreign  demand  for  the  manufacturea 
of  this  country  is  limited,  in  a  great 
degree,  by  the  means  of  payment  pos- 
sessed by  foreign  consumers,  and  as  those 
countries  which  are  purely  agricultural 
can  only  barter  with  the  produce  of  their 
soil,  it  follows  that,  by  prohibiting  the 
importation  of  such  produce,  they  are 
debarred  from  purchasing  British  goods, 
and  thus  induced  to  become  our  competi- 
tors in  many  branches  of  manufacture; 
that  restricting  the  importation  of  foreim 
corn,  while  free  trade  is  to  be  opened  for 
foreign  manufactures,  tends  to  deprive 
British  artisans  of  employment,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  enormously  enhanoea 
the  price  of  their  food,  and  reduces  then 
to  a  state  of  pauperism;   that  the  pe« 
titioners  cannot  consider  the  present  sys- 
tem of  the  Corn  laws  beneficial  to  the 
agricultural  interests,  seeing  that  under 
those  laws  great  fluctuations  of  price,  and 
distressing  reverses  have  been  experienced 
by  the  farmer,  whilst  the  peasantry  have 
been  reduced  to  a  condition  of*^  great 
misery  and  distress ;  that  the  present  dis* 
tress  demands  an  immediate  and  efiectoal 
reduction  of  the  expenditure  of  govern- 
ment, in  the  military  and  every  other 
department  where  it  can  be  admitted,  in 
order  that  the  country  may  be  relieved 
from  the  assessed  taxes,   and  all  those 
burthens  which  so  greatly  impede   the 
restoration  o^  the  national  prosperity; 
the  petitioners,  therefore,  humbly  pray. 
That  the  House  will  take  the  premises 
into  their  consideration,  and  that  the  free 
importatioD  of  foreigQ  grain  may  be  per* 
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mitted  under  certain  duties ;  and  that  the 
aBsesaed  taxes  may  be  forthwith  repealed, 
or  that  the  House  will  afford  such  other 
relief  as  to  their  wisdom  may  seem  meet." 
'  Alderman  Wood  supported  the  prayer 
of  the  petition,  and  said,  that  it  was 
impossible  for  our  manufactures  to  com- 
pete with  the  commodities  of  other  coun- 
tries while  food  was  at  more  than  double 
their  price.  It  was  high  time  for  parlia* 
liamenl  to  turn  its  attention  to  the  subject, 
and  to  take  notice  of  the  great  falling-off 
in  the  supplies  of  grain.  The  difference 
in  the  quantities  brought  into  the  market 
in  the  corresponding  quarters  of  1825  and 
1826  was  as  follows:— In  wheat  there  wall 
a  difference  of  57,677  quarters,  being 
that  much  less  in  the  last  quarter  than  in 
the  same  quarter  of  1825.  In  barley 
there  were  79,937  quarters  less;  oats 
20,000  quarters  less ;  pollard,  86,000.  It 
was  quite  plain  that  com  would  by  this 
time  have  reached  a  famine  price,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  late  alterations  in  the 
currency. 

Mr.  Whitmore  said,  he  had  been  mis* 
understood  as  to  his  intention  of  brmging 
on  the  question  of  the  Corn  laws.  On 
fixing  another  motion  of  his,  which  stood 
for  the  28rd  of  May,  he  had,  by  mistake, 
been  represented  as  having  put  off  his 
motion  of  to-morrow  on  the  Com  laws. 
He  wished  it  to  be  clearly  understood, 
tliat  it  was  iiis  fixed  determination  to  bring 
on  the  subject  to-raprrow. 

Alderman  Thompson  concurred  with 
the  enlightened  citizens  of  London,  that 
it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  establish 
principles  of  free  trade,  unless  they  were 
extended,  in  an  equal  degree,  to  the  trade 
in  erain.  Some  thoueht,  that  they  ought 
to  have  begun  with  the  com-trade ;  but, 
for  his  part,  be  was  anxious  first  to  divest 
the  agriculturist  of  the  argument  which 
exist^  in  favour  of  monopoly,  in  the 
restrictions  and  prohibitions  on  foreign 
manufactures.  Those  prohibitions  and 
restrictions  were  now  almost  wholly  done 
away,  and  all  articles  were  admitted,  on 
payment  of  reasonable  duties.  The  same 
pnnciple  ought  to  be  applied  to  imports 
of  grain.  They  were  told,  when  the  bill 
was  passed  in  1817,  that  the  efibct  of  the 
bill  would  be,  to  produce  plenty  at  cheap 
rates  and  fixed  prices.  At  present,  trade 
was  every  where  stagnant,  or  nearly  so, 
and  the  general  poverty  and  distress  were 
aggravated  by  the  danger  of  scarcity,  and 
the  high  price  of  food.  Nothing  could 
be  more  fluctuating  in  price  and  quantity 
than  com  had  been  ever  since. 


Fomgn  Skipping'^ 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 
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FoRBiGN  Shipping— Petition  e^om 
Sunderland  for  a  Duty  ok.]  Mr. 
Heathcote  presented  a  petition  from  the 
Ship-owners  of  Sunderland,  setting  forth, 

*'  That  the  Shipping  trade  of  this  king- 
dom, on  which  the  petitioners  are  de« 
>pendent  for  employment  and  support,  has 
of  late  been  greatly  depressed,  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  petitioners  thereby 
considerably  impoverisned ;  that  the  cause 
to  which  the  same  is  mainly  to  be  attri- 
buted is,  the  operation  of  the  *  Reciprocity 
of  Duties  Act/  which,  by  allowing  the 
importation  of  articles  of  foreign  mer- 
chandize in  ships  belonginff  to  any  country 
on  equal  terms  with  British  vessels,  gives 
to  foreigners  a  decided  advantage  over 
the  subjects  of  this  country,  inasmuch  as 
that  the  former  being  enabled  to  build 
and  navigate  their  ships  at  a  considerably 
less  cost  than  the  petitioners,  are  conse^ 
quently  in  a  situation  to  accept  freights 
at  a  much  lower  rate  than  the  petitioners  ; 
that  a  considerable  proportion  of  their 
shipping  is  now  laid  up,  the  petitioners 
finainff  thejr  can  onlv  be  navigated  to  a 
loss,  the  efllects  of  which  will  not  only  be 
severely  felt  by  themselves,  but  will  also 
be  the  causa  of  much  poverty  and  dis- 
tress to  the  working  classes  dependent 
on  them  for  employment;  that  the  pe- 
titioners beg  to  refer  to  the  Custom-house 
returns  of  British  and  foreign  tonnage 
employed  during  the  last  year,  which, 
when  compared  with  that  of  the  year 
preceding,  they  have  no  doubt  will  show 
a  very  ^reat  increase  in  foreign  shipping 
over  British ;  that  the  petitioners  humbly 
conceive  themselves  to  be  entitled  to  the 
protection  of  the  legislature  equally  with 
other  branches  of  trade  and  of  agricul* 
ture,  and  hope  the  House  will  be  pleased 
to  pass  a  law  for  levying  such  a  protect- 
ing duty  on  foreign  shaping  as  will 
enable  the  petitioners  to  compete  with 
foreigners  in  the  freight  marked  without 
which  the  petitioners  find  they  must 
shortly  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  comparaf- 
tive  poverty;  the  petitioners,  therefore, 
humbly  pray.  That  the  House  will  take 
their  case  into  their  serious  consideratiout 
and  afford  them  such  relief  as  in  their 
wisdom  may  seem  meet  and  propen^' 

Sir  M.  W.  Ridleu  supported  the  peti- 
tion, and  wished  that  the  president  m^d. 
vice-president  of  the  Board  of  Trade  were 
in  their  places,  as  this  was  a  subject  de- 
serving the  gravest  consideratioo  orgover^k^ 
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ment.  It  was  not  a  little  extraordinary  to 
ob8€r?e»  that  between  1821  and  1825  the 
tonnage  of  British  and  foreign  shipping 
engaged  in  our  trade  having  been  doubled, 
the  foreign  shipping  had  increased  in 
equal  proportion  with  the  British.  Another 
circumstance  worthy  of  remark  was,  that 
there  was  uniformly  an  increase  in  the 
shipping  of  those  countries  with  which  we 
haa  entered  into  commercial  treaties, 
while  there  was  no  increase  of  the  shipping 
of  those  countries  with  which  we  were  not 
bound  by  any  such  treaties.  He  did  not 
say  that  the  increase  of  foreign  shipping 
was  hurtful  to  the  trade  of  the  country ; 
but  it  was  clearly  calculated  to  injure  our 
carrying  trade,  and  to  counteract,  in  that 
decree,  the  great  nursery  of  our  seamen. 
Mr.  Heathcoie  said,  that  the  facts 
proved  by  the  returns  on  the  table  ought 
to  be  sufficient  at  once  to  induce  ministers 
to  take  up  the  consideration  of  this  very 
important  subject.  The  following  would 
show,  In  one  view,  the  slow  progress 
which  British  shipping  had  made  within 
this  year  :— 

BJUnSH. 

SkifM.                Tonnag*.  Men. 

1824...,     11,733....      1.797,320....  108,700 

182fi..,.     13,^17....     2,144,680....  123,120 

Atcreate, 
— ....      1,784....       347,360....      14,420 

POBSIQir. 

18S4....      3,389....        469,151....      38,491 
18S5....      6,967....        958,050....       52,630 

EXFOETS— BIUTISB  SHIPS. 

Decrease.        1824.        1825. 

Sweden '  9,698..    8,741 

TbeBaldc 401..       318 

Norway 8,559..    8,438 

I>eiiiiisrk  44,418..  42,944 

hwretue.         1824.        1825- 

VramnSL  49,200..  87,858 

*Qema&7    70.933..  80,020 

Btlgimi 44,354..  53,003 

United  States. 43,082..  43,139 

Mr.  S^ke$  expressed  bis  concurrence  in 
the  sentiments  of  the  hoo.  member  who 
had  preceded  him. 

Mr.  Banns  observed  upon  the  absence 
of  ministers  from  the  House  at  that  period 
of  the  evening ;  then  near  six  o'clock. 
Here  were  petitions  before  the  House 
involving  questions  of  the  highest  interest 
to  the  country,  and  there  was  not  one 
minister  of  the  Crown  in  his  place  to  give 
any  opinion  or  information  respecting 
them«  The  House  of  Commons,  he  most 
•ay,  was  not  accustomed  to  be  treated 
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with  such  disrespect.  With  reference  to 
the  Reciprocity  system,  he  was  one  who 
liad  concurred  in  tlie  experiment  being 
tried ;  but  only  as  an  experiment.  Ha 
must  admit  that,  as  far  as  it  had  gone, 
it  had  failed.  He  should  like,  however^ 
to  hear  what  the  right  hon.  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  had  to  say  upon  the 
subject.  He  wished  to  know  what  had 
been  the  cause  of  the  present  appearances* 
and  what  was  expected  to  be  the  future 
results  of  the  experiment.  He  was  in- 
clined to  think  the  experiment  had  not 
yet  been  sofficiently  tried.  The  worst 
result  undoubtedly  was,  that  those  powers 
with  whom  the  Reciprocity  treaties  had 
been  made,  showed  an  increase  in  the 
employment  of  their  own  shipping ;  but 
it  was,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  borne 
in  mind,  that  this  increase  had  taken 
place  without  any  diminution  upon  the 
total  of  ours.  The  whole  question  was 
one  of  the  highest  importance;  and  it 
would  be  useless  for  him  to  add,  that  it 
was  a  question  not  only  of  national  wealth* 
but  of  national  power. 

Mr.  Robertson  thought  that  the  hon. 
gentlemen  opposite,  who  had  urged  minis* 
ters  to  these  experiments,  saw  now  suffi« 
cient  reason  for  retracing  their  steps. 
While  the  taxes  of  the  country  were  so 
heavy,  it  was  impossible  we  could  compete 
with  the  foreigner. 

Mr.  Hume  was  also  sorry  that  ministers 
were  not  present,  when  a  subject  of  so 
much  importance  was  before  the  House* 
If  they  had  been  in  their  seats,  he  would 
have  recalled  to  their  memory,  the  speech 
delivered  by  the  late  Mr.  Ricardo,  when 
the  Reciprocity  Duties  bill  was  under  de- 
bate. He  bad  stated  distinctly,  on  that 
occasion,  that  if  this  country  acted  upon 
the  system  of  reciprocity,  without  repeal- 
ing the  heavy  duties  by  which  the  shipping 
interest  were  pressea  down,  the  conse« 
quence  would  be,  beyond  all  doubt,  that 
we  should  lose  that  branch  of  our  trade ; 
and  he  had  voted  for  the  bill  only  on  the 
understanding,  that  in  the  ensuing  session 
all  those  duties  would  be  removed.  He 
entirely  concurred  in  Mr.  Ricardo's  opi- 
nion. If  the  taxes  on  our  navigation  were 
repealed,  he  believed  that,  under  the  freest 
competition,  British  shipping  would  keep 
their  ground  against  all  rivals,  from  every 
part  of  the  world ;  but  for  that  purpose 
it  was  essential  that  the  whole  of  the  taxes 
should  be  abolished  on  hemp,  timber,  iron* 
tallow,  and  all  other  commodities  con- 
somed  by  the  ahippiog  interest. 
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Mr.  Irving  said,  it  was  a  fact  much  to 
be  deplored,  but  undoubtedly  true,  that 
the  employment  of  British  shipping  was 
now  confined  to  the  colonial  trade ;  and 
he  regretted  to  observe,  that  there  was  a 
set  of  persons  seeking,  night  after  night» 
to  destroy  that  interest.  Almost  the  whole 
of  the  naTigation  of  the  countries,  that  had 
adopted  the  reciprocity  system,  was  car- 
ried on  by  foreigners. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Religious  Freedom — Petition  re- 
specting.] Mr.  Hume  rose  to  present  a 
petition  signed  by  about  three  hundred 
individuals,  setting  forth  '<  That  the  peti- 
tioners, taking  into  consideration  the  high 
dishonour  reflected  on  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, and  the  absolute  surrender  of  the 
great  principle  of  the  Protestant  Reforma- 
tion, which  is  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment, in  the  late  prosecutions  for  blas- 
phemy, most  humbly  beseech  the  House 
to  pass  an  act  for  the  immediate  and  un- 
conditional liberation  of  all  persons  now 
under  confinement  for  blasphemy,  impiety, 
or  heretical  pravity  of  any  kind  or  degree 
whatever ;  and  tjiat  it  might  be  made  the 
law  of  England  that  from  henceforth  no 
person  or  persons  shall  ever  be  subject  to 
annoyance  or  prosecution  for  the  holding, 
maintaining,  or  propagating,  by  printing 
or  preaching,  any  religious  principles 
whatever,  provided  they  conduct  them- 
selves as  virtuous  members  of  the  com- 
munity, and  loyal  subjects  of  our  sovereign 
lord  the  King."  He  concurred  in  the 
opinion  of  the  petitioners,  that  no  mau 
ought  to  be  imprisoned  for  holding  a 
religious  opinion  which  happened  to  be 
different  from  his  neighbours ;  and  it  was 
certainly  a  reflection  on  the  present  en- 
lightened age,  that  people  should  be  cast 
into  prison  for  three,  four,  and  five  years, 
for  no  other  crime  than  that  of  thinking  as 
they  pleased  upon  speculative  subjects. 
He  was  glad  to  find  that  the  present 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  home  depart- 
ment did  not,  like  some  of  his  predeces- 
sors, encourage  these  prosecutions;  still  it 
was  singular,  that  when,  on  a  late  occa- 
sion, be  had  ordered  the  liberation  of  Mr. 
Carlile,  he  had  not  also  set  at  liberty  a 
number  of  other  persons  who  were  incar- 
cerated for  offences  of  the  same  nature. 
If  these  matters  were  left  to  their  own 
operation,  without  the  notoriety  of  state 
trials,  they  would  soon  become  things  of 
utter  indifference. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  that  there  was 


a  great  distinction  between  Carlile's  case 
and  that  of  the  others  to  wliom  the  hoD. 
member  alluded,  and  who  were  confined 
for  certain  definite  periods.  The  addi- 
tional confinement  which  had  been  en- 
dured by  tlie  former  individual  was  by  way 
of  commutation  for  his  fine  and  sureties. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Onsloto  denied  that  theie 
prosecutions  interfered  with  the  right  of 
private  judgment,  unless,  indeed,  that 
could  be  called  such  which  struck  at  the 
root  of  all  morality  and  religion.  It  was 
an  abuse  of  terms  to  designate  blasphemy 
and  impiety  as  connected  with  the  just 
right  of  free  opinion  in  a  well-regulated 
state. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Exclusion  from  Court  of  Chan- 
cery— Petition  ofG.  Farquharson.^] 
Mr.  Abercromby  rose  to  present  a  pe- 
tition from  Mr.  George  Farquliarson,  of 
the  Strand,  which  stated,  that  the  peti- 
tioner had  been  employed  for  upwards 
of  twenty  years  by  the  suitors  and  soli- 
citors of  the  court  of  Chancery,  in  taking 
notes  of  the  proceedings  of  that  court, 
and  that  he  was  now  in  the  employment 
of  a  mornine  newspaper.  That  on  Fri- 
day, the  14tn  instant,  the  day  on  whidi 
the  New  Court  of  Chancery  in  Westminster* 
hall  was  opened  for  business,  he,  the  pe-* 
titioner,  following  his  customary  avoca<« 
tions,  applied  for  admission  to  that  court, 
but  was  told,  to  his  surprise,  by  the  offi- 
cers of  the  court,  that  he  could  not  be 
admitted,  and  that  the  reporters  were  ia 
future  to  be  excluded ;  and  the  petitioner^ 
after  stating  the  loss  which  such  a  mea- 
sure would  be  to  the  public,  and  the 
hardship  of  his  being  deprived  of  hit 
employment,  if  such  exclusion  were  per- 
sisted in,  concluded  by  submitting  bis 
case  to  the  House,  in  order  that  toe  li- 
berty  which  he  had  enjoyed  for  so  long 
a  period  might  still  be  continued.  In 
presenting  this  petition,  the  learned  mem- 
ber said,  he  thought  there  must  have 
been  some  misconception  between  the 
petitioner  and  the  persons  by  whom  he 
had  been  excluded.  If  otherwise,  he 
certainly  thought  it  extremely  hard,  that 
the  court  of  Chancery  should  be  exdti- 
sive  in  adopting  a  measure  which  had  not 
been  actea  upon  by  the  other  courts, 
where  reporters  were  not  denied  the  right 
of  being  admitted.  It  was  not  necesiarv 
at  present  to  state  the  benefits  which 
resulted  to  the  public  from  the  practice 
of  giving  publicity  to  judicial  proceed- 
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iDgs,  as  its  good  effects  were  sufficiently 
apparent;  but  it  might  be  requisite  to 
state,  that  the  suitors  of  the  court  of 
Chancery  in  particular  were  extremely 
anxious  to  obtain  accurate  reports  of  the 
cases  in  which  they  were  interested,  and 
it  would  be  hard  if,  by  any  new  measure, 
that  accommodation  should  be  denied 
them. 

The  SdUdiwr  General  said,  that  if  any 
person  connected  with  the  public  press 
nad  been  excluded  from  the  court  of 
Cliancery,  he  was  con6dent  that  such 
exclusion  did  not  originate  with,  and  wss 
not  sanctioned  by,  the  head  of  that  court. 
There  was  no  accommodation,  however, 
in  the  new  court  for  reporters  to  sit. 

Mr.  Scarieit  said,  that  a  more  con- 
temptible court  of  justice  than  the  New 
Court  of  Chancery  there  was  not  in  the 
kingdom.  There  was  no  adequate  ac- 
commodation for  the  gentlemen  of  the 
bar,  and  in  every  point  it  was  a  most  in- 
convenient court.  There  were  no  means 
of  accommodation  for  the  public,  not  to 
speak  of  reporters.  With  respect  to  the 
court  of  King's-bencb,  all  he  could  say 
about  it  was,  that  every  defect  of  the  old 
court  seemed  to  have  been  scrupulously 
copied,  for  the  purpose  of  transferring 
It  to  the  new  court ;  and,  as  to  the  court 
of  Exchequer,  although  from  its  size  it 
was  certainly  the  most  commodious  of 
the  new  courts,  its  internal  arrangements 
were  by  no  means  improved.  Indeed,  as 
he  had  just  remarked  with  respect  to  the 
King's-bench,  every  defect  of  the  old 
court  was  scrupulously  continued.  The 
bench  was  awkwardly  situated,  and  the 
seats  for  counsel  being  on  one  side  only, 
occasioned  much  inconvenience.  Then, 
OS  to  the  gallery  behind  the  bench,  which 
had  been  copied  from  the  old  court,  he 
never  yet  could  see  the  use  of  it.  The 
only  improvement  which  had  taken  place 
in  this  court  was,  that  in  point  of  space 
it  had  been  considerably  enlarged.  He 
would  not  allude  to  the  useless  passages 
which  surrounded  the' courts,  or  the  sense- 
less ornaments  by  which  the  walls  were 
decorated;  but  he  would  venture  to  say, 
that  a  greater  waste  of  money  had  seldom 
taken  place  than  in  the  making  of  these 
new  courts.  He  was  sorry  to  say  that 
the  suggestion  he  had  made  last  year,  to 
appoint  a  committee  to  manage  the  im- 
provements, had  not  been  carried  into 
practice.  The  passages  that  ran  parallel 
from  Westminster-hall  were  of  no  use 
wliatever ;  and  he  wondered  at  the  wild- 
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ness  which  could  have  induced  men  to 
adopt  such  fantastical  plans  as  those 
which  had  been  put  into  execution  in  the 
new  courts  at  Westminster.  He  was 
sorry  to  say,  that  the  public  had  been  pot 
to  very  great  expense,  and  that  the  ac- 
commodation which  they  were  to  receive 
in  return  was  by  no  means  adequate. 

The  CkanceUor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  after  the  strong  language  uaed  by 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  who  just 
sat  down,  he  felt  called  upon  to  say  a 
few  words,  as  well  for  the  satisfaction  of 
the  House,  as  for  the  sake  of  rescuing 
the  reputation  of  the  professional  gentle- 
man by  whom  the  new  courts  were  built, 
from  the  unmerited  censure  with  which 
he  had  been  assailed.    Hve  or  six  years 
ago,  when  the  building  of  those  courts 
was  contemplated,  it  was  understood  to 
be    indispensably    necessary    that    thev 
should  all   open   into  Westminster-hall. 
The  site  of  tbem  being  therefore  particu- 
larly prescribed,   and   the  space  within 
which  they  were  to  be  erected  exceedingly 
limited,  tne  wonder  was,  how  so  madn 
could  be  accomplished  within  so  circum- 
icribed  an  area:  hence  the  professional 
character  of  the   architect   was   placed 
under  the  influence  of  circumstances  of 
peculiar  difficulty.    In  executing  a  work 
of  that  nature  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  he  could  succeed  in  giving  universal 
satisfaction.     It  was  impossible  for  Mr. 
Soane  to  consult  all  those  ffentlemen  in 
the  legal  profession  who  had  formed  them- 
selves into  a  sort  of  committee  to  arrange 
the  building;  but  he  had  frequent  com- 
munications with  the  judges.     He  had 
consulted  tliem  over  and  over  again,  and 
all  their  suggestions  he  had  carried  into 
execution ;   and  all  the  alterations  fhej 
recommended  he  effected.    With  respect 
to  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  oppo- 
site,  he  had  the  honour  to  attend  him 
over  the  works;   he   had   directed  Mr. 
Soane  to  call  upon  him  and  explain  all 
the  plans,  and  had  flattered  himself  that 
the  learned   gentleman  was  quite  satis* 
fied  that  every  alteration  suggested  had 
been  carried  into  execution,  that  was  not 
incompatible  with  the  wishes  and  opinions 
of  the  judges  of  the  courts.    With  re- 
spect  to   the  passages  alluded   to,    he 
thought,  that  so  far  from  their  being  ob- 
jectionable, they  were  indispensable  as  a 
means  of  communication.    It  was,  there- 
fore, very  hard  to  throw  such  blame  on 
the  architect.     Mr.  Soane's  hands  were 
tied  up;  60  inadequate  to  the  purpose 
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was  the  space  allotted.  He  did  not  be- 
lieve that  any  other  man  in  England 
could,  out  of  such  space,  have  afforded 
00  much  accommodation;  and  it  was  a 
little  too  much  that  the  reputation  of  a 
distinguished  architect  should  be  destroy- 
ed by  severe  animadversions  in  that 
House. 

Mn  Scarlett  disclaimed  any  idea  of 
csisting  aspersions  on  the  character  of 
Mr.  Soane. 

Sir  M.  W,  Ridley  expressed  his  dis- 
approbation of  the  mode  in  which  public 
works  were  carried  on.  When  a  public 
building  was  about  to  be  erected,  plans 
and  models  ought  to  be  submitted  from 
the  various  artists  generally.  The  thing 
should  be  thrown  open  to  the  public; 
for,  according  to  the  existing  state  of 
things,  it  was  impossible  for  any  archi- 
tect to  be  employed,  unless  he  was  con- 
nected in  some  manner  with  the  Board 
of  Works,  as  it  was  called.  There  should 
be  a  fair  competition  thrown  open  to  the 
talents  of  the  various  artists.  Let  them 
only  look  round  the  town,  and  see  the 
abilities  which  the  various  public  build- 
ings, churches,  &c.,  had  called  forth. 
For  example,  there  was  the  new  church 
at  Chelsea.  Had  it  not  been  for  that 
opportunity,  the  talents  of  the  distin- 
guished artist  who  erected  that  beautiful 
church  might  have  passed  unnoticed. 
He  did  not  mean,  in  the  slightest  degree, 
to  dispute  the  talents  of  Mr.  Soane,  or  to 
detract  in  the  least  from  the  acknow- 
ledged merits  of  that  individual ;  but  he 
thought  it  would  be  a  considerable  im- 
provement if  public  works,  like  those  of 
a  private  nature,  were  open  to  a  fair  com- 
petition. 

Mt,R.  ColbomeBBxd^  that  with  respectto 
plans  and  models,  none  but  young  artists 
could  present  them,  for  the  more  ex- 
perienced and  distinguished  were  occu- 
pied so  constantly,  that  they  could  not 
have  leisure  for  such  a  course. 

Mr.  Holme  Sumner  considered  the 
new  courts  to  be  very  inconvenient. 
They  might  with  more  propriety  have 
been  erected  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Abbey ;  but  be  did  not  consider  Mr. 
Soane  at  all  to  blame,  as  he  had  acted 
under  the  direction  of  others.  It  was 
certain  that  the  courts  were  inadequate, 
and  that  they  were  by  no  means  suited 
to  the  public  convenience.  He  con- 
sidered, however,  that  they  might  be 
rendered  commoilious,  and  he  regretted 
that  the  report  of  the  committcei  who  had 
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taken  the  trouble  to  suggest  considerable 
improvements,  had  not  been  attended  to. 
Amongst  other  suggestions,  in  coo^ 
sequence  of  aeveral  complaints  having 
been  made,  it  was  proposed  to  add  twelve 
committee-rooms  to  those  already  pro- 
vided. Two  committee-rooms,  however, 
were  only  added,  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  considerable  inconvenienpe  exr 
is  ted  from  the  want  of  those  rooms.  He 
intended  to  move  that  the  committee  of 
improvement  should  be  revived. 

Mr.  Abercromby  was  rejoiced  to  find 
that  his  impression  that  no  order  had 
been  given  for  excluding  reporters  from  the 
court  of  Chancery  was  correct.  The  pre- 
senting of  Mr.  Farquharson*s  petition 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  the  effect  of 
preventing  the  authority  of  a  judge  from 
being  abused  by  those  who  said,  they 
acted  under  his  directions. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Usury  Laws  Repeal  Bill.]  I'he 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  rose  to  move 
the  order  of  the  day,  that  the  House  do 
resolve  itself  into  a  committee  of  ways  and 
means. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Onilo/w  observed,  tliat  hia 
motion  for  the  second  reading  of  the 
Usury  Laws'  Repeal  bill  was  entitled  to 
precedence;  however,  be  was  willing  to 
concede  priority  on  the  understanding  that 
his  motion  should  come  on  immediately 
after  the  committee  of  ways  and  means. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
he  considered  the  best  course  to  pursue 
would  be  to  abstain  from  the  second  read- 
ing of  thebill  thissession.  Owing  to  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  country,  and  the  inquiries 
which  were  going  on  in  the  committee  on 
the  Scotch  and  Irish  currency,  he  thought 
that  some  future  occasion  would  be  much 
better  than  the  present  for  discussing  the 
subject.  He  would  not  pledge  himself  to 
support  the  bill,  but  should  be  guided  in 
the  course  he  should  pursue  by  the  evi« 
dence  which  might  be  given  in  the  com- 
mittee, and  by  the  information  which  he 
should  endeavour  to  acquire  on  the  Sttb« 
ject  before  next  session, 

Mr.  Philips  objected  to  this  delay. 
He  considered  that  a  question  of  such 
importance  ought  not  to  be  put  off  session 
after  session. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Onalom  said,  he  did  not 
complain  so  much  of  the  personal  incon- 
venience to  which  the  frequent  postpone- 
ment of  this  measure  had  exposed  hin* 
as  that  it  precluded  him  from  having  the 
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guesdon  fairly  brought  forward.  He  had 
first  introduced  the  measure  to  the  notice 
of  the  House  in  the  year  1816,  and  he 
had  laboured  ever  since  to  forward  it. 
With  regard  to  a  further  postponement  he 
should  abide  the  pleasure  of  the  House. 
This  was  a  bill  which  should  have  ema- 
nated in  the  first  instance  from  govern- 
menty  and  not  from  an  individual.  It 
had  been  its  fate  to  meet  with  much  op- 
position,  although  many  gentlemen  who 
at  first  opposed  it  were  now  its  warmest 
supporters.  The  measure  had  made 
many  converts,  and  he  could  not  help 
regretting  that  it  had  not  been  long  since 
carried.  If  ministers  had  given  it  their 
support,  he  could  not  but  feel  that  much 
of  the  misery  which  the  country  was 
doomed  to  witness  last  November  and 
Decemberi  would  have  been  spared.  If 
they  would  themselves  bring  forward  the 
measure,  he  would  at  once  decline  pres- 
sing the  present  bill|  and  would  support 
theirs. 

Mr.  Secretary  PeeZ  said,  that  his  learned 
friend  was  entitled  to  the  highest  praise 
for  his  perseverance.  It  was  not  on  ac- 
count of  the  lateness  of  the  session,  that 
his  right  hon.  friend  wished  for  the  post- 
ponement of  the  question ;  but  because 
there  were  at  present  under  the  considera- 
tion of  parliament,  so  many  important 
subjects,  as  to  render  the  period  extremely 
inconvenient.  There  was  an  inquiry  on 
foot  as  to  promissory  notes,  which  was 
closely  connected  with  tlie  subject;  and 
it  would  be  obviously  inconvenient  to 
make  any  alteration  in  the  law  relating  to 
interest,  at  a  moment  when  the  whole 
question  of  the  currency  of  England,  Ire- 
land, and  Scotland,  was  under  considera- 
tion. As  the  learned  seijeant  had  been 
patient  for  ten  years,  perhaps  he  would 
consent  to  defer  the  subject  a  little  longer. 
In  the  recess,  the  attention  of  the  govern- 
ment would  be  directed  to  it,  and  they 
would,  of  course  haveno  objection  to  relieve 
the  learned  seijeant  from  the  labour  of  the 
question,  if,  upon  due  consideration,  it 
appeared  a  subject  which  they  would  be 
justified  in  bringing  forward. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Omlam  said,  that  after 
what  had  fallen  from  his  right  hon.  friend, 
it  would  be  doing  great  injustice  to  the 

auestion  to  persevere  in  his  motion.    He 
lould  therefore  beg  leave  to  withdraw 
the  biU. 

Exchequer  Bills.]  The  House 
having  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of 
ways  and  means. 
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The  Chancellor  qfihe  Exchequer  satd* 
that  he  rose  to  prp^ose  certain  resolutiona 
respecting  the  fundmg  of  Exchequdr-bills, 
a  measure  which  had  been  adopted  by 
his  majesty's  ministers  for  the  purpose  of 
relieving  the  Bank  from  a  portion  of  th^ 
advances  which  bad  been  made  to  goverur 
ment,  and  of  diminishing  the  amount  oif 
Exchequer-bills  already  in  the  market. 
In  pursuance  of  that  plan,  government 
had,  in  the  course  of  last  week,  sent  a 
proposal  to  the  Bank,  stating  the  nature 
of  the  measure,  and  explaining  that  it  was 
intended  to  fund  Exchequer  bills,  by 
creating  a  new  stock,  which  should  yield 
four  per  cent.,  fixing  the  amount  of  stock 
at  107/.  for  each  subscription  of  lOCU.  in 
Exchequer-bills,  or  iOOL  lOi.casb ;  and  it 
was  further  proposed,  in  order  to  make 
the  proposition  more  acceptable  to  the 
parties  who  might  purchase,  that  the  four 
per  cents  should  not  be  redeemable  in  aless 
period  than  seven  years.  In  consequence 
of  this  measure,  hooka  were  opened  at 
the  Bank  on  Wednesday  last,  and  it  waa 
fixed  that  the  interest  should  commence 
on  the  5th  of  April  current,  and  that  the 
first  payment  should  be  made  on  the  10th 
of  October  next.  The  result  would  yield 
a  bonus  of  two  per  cent.  The  total 
amount  proposed  to  be  subcribed  for  was 
8,000,000/.  He  was  happy  to  sUte  that 
the  measure  had  been  most  successful: 
8,000,000/.,  or  near  9,000,000/.,  had  been 
purchased,  and  he  had  no  doubt,  that  if 
the  transaction  had  not  been  closed,  a  still 
greater  amount  would  have  been  sub- 
scribed for.  All  that  remained  now  was, 
to  state  the  charges  which  would  be  creaU 
ed  by  this  funding  of  Exchequer-bills* 
Tlie  addition  thus  made  to  the  funded 
debt  would  be  8,560,000/,,  the  interest  on 
which  would  amount  to  the  annual  sum 
of  342,4002.  The  addition  of  the  ainking 
fund  would  be  5,600/^  not  upon  the  stock 
created,  as  the  only  sinking  fund  na- 
cesssary  would  be  one  per  cent  upon  the 
funding  and  capital  created,  making  a 
total  of  350,368/.,  including  2,568/.  for 
the  expense  of  management.  The  dif- 
ferenoe  in  the  charge  on  the  operation 
would  be  77,00aL  This  deficiency  he 
meant  to  supply  by  no  new  tax,  but  to 
charge  on  the  consolidated  fund ;  bo  that  it 
would  make  no  increase  to  the  public 
burthens.  It  was  not  necessary  for  him 
to  go  further  into  explanation,  as  it  was 
not  probable  that  the  House  would  be 
disinclined  to  confirm  a  bargain  which  waa 
10  £ur  for  the  parties  and  the  country. 
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The  right  hon.  gentleman  concluded  by 
moving  the  several  resolutions. 

Mr.  Irving  asked,  whether  any  arrange- 
ment had  been  made  for  including  in  the 
payments  to  be  made  to  the  Sank  the 
fsums  they  had  disbursed  in  the  purchase 
of  Exchequer  bills  in  the  early  part  of 
the  year  ? 

The  Chancdlor  of  the  Exchequer  replied, 
that  undoubtedly  the  Bank  would  be  paid 
off  at  the  most  convenient  time,  and  the 
present  arrangement  would  enable  the 
government  to  do  so ;  but  the  payments 
would  be  made  at  such  times  and  under 
such  circumstances  as  the  state  of  the  cur- 
rency and  the  demands  of  the  Bank  would 
render  it  most  desirable  to  the  govern- 
ment and  useful  to  the  country. 

Mr.  Maherly  "begged  to  ask,  how  the 
iright  hon.  eentleman  proposed  to  pay  off 
the  new  debt,  and  what  was  the  amount 
of  the  new  sinking  fund  which  he  pro- 
posed to  create  ? 

The  Chaticellor  of  the  Exchequer  repWed, 
that,  by  an  act  of  parliament,  the  sinking 
fund  was  to  so  on  increasing  at  compound 
interest  until  it  amounted  to  one  per  cent, 
on  the  whole  amount  of  the  debt.  The 
whole  debt,  funded  and  unfunded,  was 
already  provided  for  by  the  regular  sink- 
ing fund ;  so  that  the  sinking  fund  to  be 
raised  was  only  upon  the  sum  which  form- 
ed the  difference  between  the  original 
amount  of  Exchequer  bills  as  it  stood 
under  the  name  of  unfunded  debt,  and 
the  new  stock  now  about  to  be  created, 
forming  a  sum  of  about  560,000/. 

Sir.  (/.  Wroitesley  asked,  if  there  was 
any  precise  time  in  which  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  proposed  to  bioiself  the  pay- 
ment of  the  Exchequer  bills  ? 

The  Chancellor  rfthe  Exchequer  replied, 
that  it  was  undoubtedly  his  object  to 
have  the  means  of  paying  them  off  as  soon 
as  possible ;  but,  as  he  had  already  stated 
he  was  not  under  an  obligation  to  pay 
them  off  at  any  particular  time,  but  was 
at  liberty  to  watch  the  market,  so  as  to 
take  advantage  of  such  opportunities 
as  occurred  most  beneficial  to  the  public 
interests ;  as  it  was  impossible,  therefore, 
to  mention  any  precise  time— all  he  could 
say  was,  that  it  would  be  done  as  soon 
as  convenient,  although  he  thought  it 
would  be  very  imprudent  to  take  any 
sudden  measures  which  would  affect  the 
circulation. 

Sir  J,  Wrottesley  asked,  what  was  to 
become  of  the  surplus  which  would  thus 
runiain  in  the  hanus  of  government,  pro- 
vidud  it  were  not  found  necessary  to  make 
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the  repayment  of  the  greater  part  to  the 
Bank  ? 

The  Chancdlor  of  the  Exchequer  re- 
plied, that  the  effect  of  that  would  be,  to 
render  a  smaller  issue  of  Exchequer-bills 
by  the  government  necessary,  than  might 
otherwise  be  required. 

Sir  JF*.  Ommaney  wished  to  know,  whe- 
ther a  preference  in  the  subscription  for 
the  new  stock  was  not  eiven  to  those  who 
offered  money  rather  than  to  those  who 
went  with  Exchequer-bills  ? 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  not 
aware  that  he  had  said  any  thmg  about  a 
preference  being  given  to  any  party.  The 
conditions  on  which  the  new  stock  was  to 
be  issued  were  known  to  the  public  on 
Wednesday  last.  But  he  had  no  objec- 
tion to  lay  before  the  House  an  account 
of  the  nature  of  the  subscriptions  for  the 
stock,  distinguishing  the  amount  in  Ex- 
chequer-bills from  that  in  cash. 

Toe  resolutions  were  then  agreed  to. 

Criminal  Justice  Bill.]  The 
House  having  resolved  itself  into  a  com* 
mittee  on  the  Criminal  Justice  bill, 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  observed,  that  this 
bill,  which  purported  to  have  no  less  an 
object  than  the  improvement  of  the  Cri* 
minal  Justice  of  England,  seemed  to  him 
to  be  of  such  great  importance,  that  he 
conceived  the  best  method  he  could  adopt 
in  its  consideration  would  be,  to  have  it 
read  clause  by  clause  to  the  House.  In 
that  way  he  could,  he  thought,  introduce 
most  satisfactorily  the  very  few  amend- 
ments and  alterations  which  it  was  neces- 
sary  to  propose.  The  first,  and  by  far  the 
most  important,  related  to  the  powers  of 
magistrates  in  the  taking  of  bail— powers 
which  had  remained  without  any  altera- 
tion since  the  time  of  Edward  Ist.  His 
object  was,  in  this  bill,  to  procure  such  a 
legislative  provision,  as  would  make  it 
distinctly  understood — ^what  the  powers 
of  magistrates  actually  were  with  reeard 
to  bail,  upon  which  there  had  been,  for  a 
long  period,  very  considerable  obscurity ; 
and  next,  to  extend  the  class  of  offences 
for  which  bail  could  be  received,  by 
giving  some  precise  and  definite  descrip- 
tion of  the  kind  of  offenders  from  whom 
bail  could  be  taken,  pointing  out  clearly 
who  might  be  admitted  to  bail,  and  who 
must  be  committed  to  safe  custody.    He 

Proposed,  that  where  any  person  should 
e  taken  on  a  charge  of  felony,  or  sus- 
picion of  felony,  before  any  justice  of  the 
peace,  and  the  charge  should  be  supported 
by  positive  evidence  of  the  fact)  or  by 
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such  evidence  as,  if  not  explained  or  con- 
tradicted, should,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
justice,  raise  a  strong  presumption  of  the 
guilt  of  the  person  charged,  such  person 
should  not  be  admitted  to  bail  by  any  jus- 
tice or  justices  of  the  peace,  either  in  or  out 
of  sessions;  but  should  be  committed  to  pri- 
son by  the  justice  before  whom  he  or  she 
should  be  so  charged,  in  the  manner  here- 
inafter mentioned.    But  (and  this  was  one 
of  the  amendments  he  proposed  to  intro- 
duce at  present),  if  there  was  only  one 
justice  present,  and  the  person  should  be 
chargea  before  him  witn  felony,  or  the 
suspicion  of  felony,  and  the  charge  was 
not  sufficient  to  justify  an  immediate  com- 
mitment ;  but  yet,  if  there  was,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  justice,  such  a  strong  pre- 
sumption of  guilt  as  would  render  it  ne- 
cessary to  have  further  inquiry  made,  be- 
fore he  could  either  safely  commit  or  dis- 
charge— the  justiceshould  not,  in  that  case, 
take  bail,  but  order  the  prisoner  to  be  de- 
tained until  he  could  be  taken  before  two 
justices ;  and  if  the  further  evidence  pro- 
duced against  the  person  suspected  was 
not  such  in  the  opinion  of  two  justices,  as 
to  raise  a  strong  presumption  of  his  guilt, 
or  such  evidence  should  be  adduced  on 
behalf  of  the  person  charged,  as  should, 
in  their  opinion,  weaken  the  presumption 
of  his  or  her  guilt,  but  there  should,  not- 
withstanding, appear  to  them  to  be  suffi- 
cient ground  for  judicial  inquiry  into  his 
or  her  guilt,    in  such  case,  the  person 
charged  should  and  might  be,  admitted 
to  bail  by  such  two  justices  in  the  man- 
ner menuoned.    This  provision,  with  this 
amendment,  would  have  the  important  ef- 
fect of  lessening  the  number  of  those  who 
were  sent,  sometimes  most  unnecessarily, 
AS  it  turned  out  afterwards,  but  yet,  in 
strict  compliance  with  the  law,  to  an  im- 
prisonment injurious  at  once  to  health  and 
to  morals;   for,  looking  at  the  number 
of  commitments   for  felonies — and    the 
Buinber  ultimately  prosecuted  and  found 
guilty,  there  appeared  a  disparity  which 
excited  a  strong  suspicion  of  the  policy, 
whatever  nig^t  be  said  of  the  justice,  of 
the   course  at  present  adopted.    Now, 
if  the  committee  looked  to  the  effect  of 
imprisoning  for  a  long  period  in  a  common 
gaol  an  innocent  man  on  a  charge   of 
^ony,  and  considered  that,  in  almost  all 
cases,  such  a  person  came  out  a  much 
worse  man,  in  point  of  moral  character, 
than  he  was  when  he  went  in  ;  they  would 
not,  he  was  sure,  object  to  the  grant  of  a 
power  to  magistrates,  which  would  pre- 


vent, in  many  cases,  the  chance  of  an 
innocent  man  being  exposed  to  such  a 
contamination.  He  inserted  the  word 
M  credible,"  and  that  was  a  most  important 
alteration,  because  at  present,  where  a 
man  was  charged  with  felony,  the  maeis- 
trate,  even  though  he  might  not  think  it 
a  case  strongly  presumptive  of  guilt,  had 
not  the  power  to  admit  to  bail,  but  must 
commit  or  discharge  the  prisoner.  la 
cases  where  two  magistrates  were  present 
at  the  first  hearing  of  the  charge— and 
that,  he  thought,  would  generally  happen 
in  all  cities  and  large  towns— the^  would 
have  the  power  of  admitting  to  bail,  if  the 
circumstances  should  appear  to  them  to 
be  such  as  he  had  before  mentioned.  But 
where  only  one  magistrate  was  at  the  first 
hearing,  he  would  be  bound  to  remand, 
if  he  had  the  doubts  to  which  ba  had  be- 
fore alluded,  until  two  magistrates  could 
hear  the  case. 

Mr.  Scarlett  said,  that,  in  point  of  &ct, 
magistrates  already  exercised  the  power 
about  to  be  granted  them  by  this  act. 

Mr.  Denman  thought  that  great  difficul- 
ties would  arise  from  placing  too  precise 
and  exact  limits  to  the  conduct  of  magis- 
trates. Too  technical  a  laying  down  of 
their  duties  would  have  the  efiiect  of  embar* 
rassing  them.  He  considered  that  there 
was  a  strong  objection  to  the  use  of  the 
word  <<  credible,"  which  was  generally 
considered  as  synonymous  with  *<  compe- 
tent;"  and  that,  unless  a  person  was  con- 
victed of  some  disqualifying  crime,  he 
must  be  considered  competent.  He 
should  like  the  clause  better,  if  magis* 
trates  were  authorized,  when  the  evidence 
appeared  insufficient,  to  discharge  the  pri- 
soner rather  than  remand  him.  He 
saw  great  reason  for  pausing  before  the 
clause  proposed  was  agreed  to.  At  all 
events,    he    hoped   that  nothing  which 

gassed  that  night  would  be  considered  aa 
nal,  but  that  every  clause  would  be 
printed  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  mem- 
oers. 

Mr.  Secretary  P«e/said,  that  the  clause 
alreadyproposed  was  the  most  materiid 
one.  The  others  were  not  of  such  conse- 
quence at  present.  If  the  evidence 
against  the  prisoner  was  positive,  the  ma- 
gistrate was  bound  to  commit ;  and  there- 
fore it  was  that  he  added  the  word  <*  cre- 
dible" to  <<  positive."  «<  Credible"  was 
not  to  be  taken  in  its  technical  sense.  It 
meant  to  guard  against  the  evidence  of 
persons  of  suspected  or  doubtful  charac- 
ter, as,  for  instance,  coinmon  prostitutes. 
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The  Attorney'gentral  agreed  with  his 
right  hon.  friend,  that  the  word  *<  credi- 
ble" was  to  be  taken  in  its  popular  accepta- 
tion. Indeed,  it  was  used  as  contra-dis- 
tinguished from  « incompetent.''  It  meant 
persons  who  were  credible  from  their  dM- 
racter  and  conduct. 

The  clause  was  agreed  to.  On  the 
clause,  '<  That  before  anj  person  shall  be 
bailed,  or  committed,  the  justices  shall 
take  down  the  examinations,  and  bind  all 
persons  to  appear  as  witnesses  on  the 
trial ;  and  that  all  examinations,  informa- 
tions, and  recognizances  be  returned  to 
the  Court," 

Mr.  Horace  Txtnss  said,  that  great  in- 
convenience arose  from  not  having  the 
deposition  of  witnesses  returned  before 
the  trial.  In  the  absence  of  these  docu- 
ments, it  was  impossible  to  determine 
whether  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses,  as 
given  before  the  magistrates,  agreed  with 
that  given  on  the  trial  of  the  prisoner. 
He  should  therefore  suggest,  that  in  no 
case  the  trial  should  be  proceeded  on, 
unless  the  written  exammations  taken 
before  the  magistrates  were  m  Court. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  was  strongly  of 
opinion  that,  if  the  suggestion  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  were  adopted,  it 
night  tend,  in  many  instances,  to  defeat 
the  ends  of  justice.  Measures,  for  in- 
alance,  might  be  taken  by  the  friends  of  a 
prisoner  to  intercept  the  messenger  who 
was  convejring  the  depositions  to  the 
assises,  and  thus  prevent  the  trial  from 
coming  on^  Besides,  it  would  have  the 
effect  of  taking  the  discretion  of  post- 
poning the  trial  quite  oat  of  the  hands  of 
the  judge. 

Mr.  Horace  Tuiss  replied,  that,  unless 
the  judge  had  seen  the  depositions,  he 
could  know  nothing  of  the  merits  of  the 
particular  ease,  and  therefore  could  use 
no  discretion. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  that  perhaps 
it  was  not  necessary  that  the  judge  should 
be  in  possession  of  the  merits.  He  thought 
it  would  be  wrong  to  legislate  on  the 
subject. 

The  Attorney  General  observed,  that  if 
the  suggestion  proposed  by  his  learned 
friend  was  adopted,  a  prisoner^  through 
the  neglect  of  the  magistrates'  clerk,  might 
have  his  trial  put  off  to  the  ensuing  assizes. 
He  admitted  that  it  would  be  desirable  to 
have  the  depositions  in  court  daring  the 
trial ;  but  if  it  was  necessary  to  have  them 
returned  before  the  assizes,  it  might  so 
happen  that  no  officer  would  be  in  attend- 
ance to  receive  them.  i 
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The  daiisa  was  agreed  to* 

Mr.  Secretary  Peff/,  on  the  claote  being 
moved,  that  all* informations  and  examina- 
tions 00  which  any  person  should  be 
imprisoned  or  admitted  to  bail,  should  be 
committed  to  writing,  and  returned  into 
court  at  its  openingi  said  that,  at  present, 
magistrates,  upon  charges  of  misdemea- 
nour, were  apt  not  to  redvce  the  examina- 
tions to  writing ;  but  although  it  might 
give  some  little  more  trouble^  he  conceived 
it  right  that  this  should  be  done  m  all 
cases. 

This  clause  was  agreed  to ;  as  was  atao 
the  clauses  for  giving  similar  powera  to 
coroners,  in  this  respect,  as  to  justices, 
and  imposing  a  fine  on  both  of  them  in 
case  of  their  faHing  to  observe  the  above 
regulations.  Upon  the  clause  being  moved, 
that  all  felonies,  without  benefit  of  clergy, 
should  be  ousted  of  that  benefit  under  all 
circumstances  conseqaenton  the  indict- 
ment, 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  the  right  hon* 
gentleman,  whilst  he  was  improving  the 
criminal  law,  would  be  conferring  a  great 
benefit  if  he  were  to  do  away  with  the 
distinction  as  to  the  benefit  of  dergy  alte* 
gether.  Indeed,  the  meaning  of  this  tttm 
was  far  from  being  generally  underateod. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  that  he^  for 
the  most  part,  concurred  in  theopinioa  of 
the  hon.  gentleman ;  but  the  simple  repeal 
of  all  these  distinctions  now  would  be  pre- 
mature. He  hoped  at  no  distant  period, 
so  early,  indeed,  as  in  the  next  session,  te 
bring  forward  bills  for  the  consolidatioe 
of  the  whole  of  the  criminal  statutes  [hear, 
hear !].  These  he  would  propose  to  take 
in  the  following  order :— first,  the  laws  re- 
lating to  the  injury  of  persons :  second, 
those  relating  to  coinmg  and  forgery. 
When  these  had  undergone  revision  and 
alteration,  roost  of  the  criminal  law  would 
have  been  revised  and  condensed.  Aa 
soon  as  they  had  made  that  progress,  it 
would  be  right,  perhaps,  to  make  one  uni- 
form provision  upon  the  subject :  but  at 
present,  those  offences  that  were  clergy- 
able, and  those  that  were  not,  were  so 
interwoven  in  the  statutes,  that  it  was  in- 
convenient to  separate  them,  or  to  come 
to  anvspeoiflo  provision  upon  the  subject. 
Besides,  the  simple  repeal  now,  by  aboliah- 
ing  the  words  <*  without  benefit  of  deigy,** 
would  have  the  eflfect  of  making  some 
offences  capital  that  were  not  so  by  law. 

The  clause  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Ped  next  proposed  the  clause 
enacting,  that  <<  if  any  peiwn  indicted  for 
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any  felony  for  which  the  offender  is  en* 
litied  to  the  benefit  of  clergy,  and  be  shall 
on  arraignment  confess  the  felony,  or 
stand  mute  of  malicci  or  shall  be  outlawed 
under  such  indictment,  &c.  in  every  such 
case  the  person  shall  be  deemed  and  taken 
to  be  guilty  of  such  felony,  and  the  court 
abali  award  such  judgment  as  if  such 
pecson  had  been  convicted  by  a  verdict." 

Lord  «/•  Russell  was  desirous  that  every 
person  arraigned  should  have  the  benefit 
of  a  trial,  whatever  plea  he  might  put 
forward,  or  under  whatever  circumstances 
a  charge  was  preferred  against  him. 

Mr.  Scarlett  observed,  that  the  judges 
had  uniformly  evinced  the  greatest  unwil- 
lingness to  admit  a  party  to  plead  guilty. 
Even  where  a  prisoner  was  obstinate  m 
refusing  to  plei^a  at  all,  the  judge  had  a 
plea  of  "  not  guilty"  entered  for  him,  and 
the  trial  gone  through. 

Mr.  Petf/said,  he  only  proposed  to  enact 
what  he  already  found  in  several  statutes. 
The  clause  only  proposed,  in  a  compressed 
manner,  to  enact  that  which  was  already 
in  force* 

The  clause  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Scarlett  objected  to  the  clause 
which  subjected  **  accessaries  before  the 
fact**  to  the  same  punishment  as  principals, 
in  all  cases  of  felony.  There  were  some 
cases  in  which  an  exception  was  made  to 
the  general  provision.  As  a  general  rule, 
he  admitted  that  accessaries  were  liable  to 
the  same  punishment;  but  before  they 
altered  the  law  as  relating  to  excepted 
cases,  he  thought  the  committee  ought  to 
have  before  them  the  statutes,  by  which, 
for  certain  offences,  the  accessary  was 
visited  with  a  less  punishment,  the  princi- 
pal with  a  greater.  The  effect  of  the 
present  clause  might  be,  to  increase  the 
number  of  capital  punishments,  in  some 
cases  where  the  pnncipal  was  indictable 
for  a  capital  felony,  and  the  accessary 
only  made  liable  to  one  that  was  not 
capital. 

Mr.  Ped  replied,  that  he  had  adhered 
to  the  principle  on  which  the  law  proceeded 
in  the  punishment  provided  for  o&nces.  It 
was,  that  the  accessary  should  be  liable  to 
the  same  punishment  as  the  principal.  In- 
deed, in  some  instances,  the  accessary,  in 
his  opinion,  was  more  criminal ;  as  in  the 
case  of  persons  instigating  boys  to  steal  in 
dwelling-houses,  to  commit  robbery,  or 
aome  oUier  offence,  with  the  expectation 
that,  on  account  of  their  youth,  they 
might  escape  the  capital  punishment  due 
to  the  crime.    There,  in  oia  opinion,  the 
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accessary  was  far  more  criminal.  The 
principle  wss  such  as  he  had  stated,  and 
would  be  found  to  pervade  all  the  statutes 
relating  to  murder,  burglary,  stealing  in 
dwelling-houses,  forgery,  and  arson.  Andt 
as  this  was  the  general  principle,  he  attri* 
buted  the  omission  of  ooservrng  this  prin- 
ciple to  negligent  legislation  in  those 
cases  where  exceptions  we're  made.  He 
would  ask,  why  accessaries  in  one  class  of 
aggravated  offences  should  be  subject  to 
heavy  punishment,  and  those  of  aoother 
class  be  exempted  ?  Why,  for  instance, 
should  a  man,  who  was  an  accessary  in 
piracy,  be  liable  to.  the  punishment  vof 
death,  and  the  accessary  in  an  unnatural 
offence  not  be  liable  I  Wherever,  there- 
fore, he  saw  these  exceptions  to  the 
general  principle,  he  considered  it  owing 
to  negligence  in  drawing  up  the  statute. 

Mr.  Scarlett  was  desirous  of  having  the 
cases  in  which  the  accessary  ought  not 
to  be  punished  equally  with  the  principal 
brought  distinctly  under  the  consideration 
of  the  House.  He  therefore  wished  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  to  postpone  the 
consideration  of  this  clause  until  an  op- 
portunity should  be  given  to  draw  up  an 
enumeration  of  the  cases  in  which  the 
accessary  before  the  fact  and  the  princi^ 
pal  ought  to  share  the  same  punishment. 

Mr.  Peel  was  anxious  to  have  the 
clause  passed  now,  in  order  that  the  print- 
ine  of  the  bill  might  not  be  postponed. 
After  it  was  printed  it  would  be  re-com.- 
mitted,,and  tne  learned  gentleman  would 
then  have  the  opportunity  of  creating  the 
discussion  which  he  desired. 

Mr.  Denman  concurred  in  the  opinion 
of  his  learned  friend,  that  before  any 
alteration  was  adopted,  the  particular 
statutes  in  which  these  distinctions  be- 
tween the  principal  and  accessary  were 
made,  should  be  laid  before  the  committee, 
and  the  grounds  of  them  examined.      ^ 

The  clause  was  agreed  to.  On  um 
moving  of  the  clause  empowering  offences 
committed  within  five-hundred  jards  of 
the  boundary-line  of  two  counties  to  be 
tried  in  either  county, 

Mr.  Sylces  expressed  a  wish,  that  in  all 
cases  a  prisoner  should  be  tried  either  in 
the  county  where  the  offence  was  com- 
mitted, or  in  that  in  which  he  was  appre- 
hended. 

Mr.  Ped  thought,  that  it  would  be 
much  better  to  have  the  prisoner  always 
tried  in  (he  county  where  the  offence  was 
committed,  as  it  would  enable  both  pro* 
•ecutors  and  prisoners  to  conduct  tneir 
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cases  with  the  least  possible  expense.  If 
the  prisoner  was  to  be  tried  in  the  county 
where  he  was  apprehended,  how  would 
the  hon.  gentleman  act,  supposing  the 
prisoner  was  apprehended  on  the  boundary- 
line,  or  in  a  boat  on  a  river  dividing  two 
counties  ?  He  certainly  could  not  con- 
sent to  the  hon.  gentleman's  proposition. 

Mr.  Denmnn  asked,  whether  it  would 
not  be  expedient,  in  order  to  give  effect 
to  this  clause,  to  empower  the  magistrates 
to  commit  to  the  gaol  of  either  county  ? 

Mr.  Scarlett  observed,  that  if  there 
were  any  doubt  as  to  the  boundary  of  a 
county,  there  would  be  also  some  doubt 
as  to  the  distance  of  five-hundred  yards 
from  that  boundary.  It  appeared  neces- 
sary to  make  the  law  more  explicit  upon 
this  point. 

Mr.  Peel  observed,  that  this  clause 
only  re-enacted  the  present  law.  The 
clause  contained  the  words  ''  any  felony 
may  be  inquired  of  in  either  county." 
These  words,  he  conceived,  met  the  case 
mentioned  by  the  learned  member  for 
Nottingham.  If  they  did  not,  lie  should 
be  happy  to  insert  a  clause  in  the  bill, 
which  would  give  the  magistrates  the 
power  which  the  learned  member  thought 
-they  ought  to  have. 

The  clause  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
House  resumed. 

Larceiyt  Laws  Bill.]  On  the  order 
of  the  day  for  the  further  consideration 
of  this  bill, 

Mr.  Secretary  Peei  said,  he  had  to  pro- 
pose several  important  alterations.  He 
therefore  wished  the  House  merely  to  go 
into  the  committee  pro  forma,  that  the 
bill  might  be  reprinted,  and  stand  over 
for  consideration.  He  had  originally  pro- 
posed to  consolidate,  and  he  trusted  he 
had  succeeded  in  consolidating,  the  whole 
|gf  the  statute  law  of  England  relating  to 
™1  offences  against  pifoperty,  connected 
with  theft ;  but  he  had  found,  in  attempt- 
ing to  legislate  with  respect  to  theft,  that 
all  that  part  which  related  to  the  mis- 
chievous destruction  of  property  was  so 
intimately  connected  with  theft,  that  it 
was  difficult  to  draw  a  distinction.  It 
was  probable,  however,  that,  should  the 
committee  agree  to  his  alterations,  he 
might  think  it  expedient  not  to  pass  the 
bill  through  the  House  this  session,  but 
suffer  it  to  lay  over  for  consideration,^  in 
its  amended  state,  till  the  next  session. 

Mr.  Scarlett  approved  of  the  coarse 
pursued  by  the  nght  hoo«  gentTonan. 
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He  was  aware  of  the  importance  of  the 
bill,  and  was  anxious  that  it  shottld  be 
passed  as  speedily  as  possible ;  but  it  was 
expedient  that  so  novel  a  measure  shoold 
be  rendered  quite  perfect. 

The  House  having  resolved  itself  into 
a  committee, 

Mr.  Peel  said,  he  would  shortly  state 
to  the  House  two  or  three  of  the  altera* 
tions  which  he  desired  toonake.  In  the 
first  place,  as  it  was  Expedient  to  limit* 
as  far  as  possible,  the  list  of  offences 
which  were  subject  to  the  punishment  of 
death,  he  intended  to  repeal  that  lai^ 
which  made  the  stealing  in  a  church  (no 
matter  under  what  circumstances,  or  to 
what  amount)  a  capital  crime.  As  the 
statute  stood,  a  man  who  stole  his  neigh* 
hour's  prayer-book,  as  they,  rat  in  the 
same  pew  at  chapel  together,  wonld  be 
liable  to  suffer  death  for  it;  the  act  being 
in  itself  no  more  than  a  simple. larceny. 
He  saw  no  reason  why  any  other  ]a# 
should  be  applicable  to  a  place  of  worship 
than  to  the  common  case  of  a  dwelling- 
house.  In  either  case  the  breaking  and 
entering  would  be  capital,  but  not  the 
simple  act  of  stealing.  In  the  same  way» 
the  statute  which  made  it  death  to  stedi 
from  a  booth  or  tent  at  a  fair,  was  one 
which  he  thought  deserved  to  be  revisecL 
People  who  kept  such  open  booths  oughl 
to  guard  their  property  sufficiently  them* 
selves,  and  not  look  for  laws  of  unreason- 
able severity  to  protect  it.  llie  stealing 
to  the  amount  of  40«.  in  a  dwelling-house^ 
independent  of  burglary,  was  now  capital : 
he  proposed  to  increase  the  Ws*  to  51. 
The  sum  of  40^.  had  been  fixed,  as  necea* 
sary  to  constitute  the  capital  offence,  iik  v 
the  reign  of  aueen  Anne.  Considering 
the  different  circumstances  of  the  coun- 
try, the  amount  which  he  now  proposed 
was  not  materially  greater.  There  were 
two  other  statutes  on  which  he  would 
detain  the  House  a  moment — those  ap- 
plicable to  stealing  fish,  and  to  stealing 
deer.  The  punishment  for  stealing  fish 
out  of  any  pond  was  seven  years*  trans- 
portation; and  there  was  no  diflerence 
between  an  angling  and  a  stealing  by  nets 
or  other  engines.  Now,  he  thoiight  it 
rather  hard  to  send  an  angler,  although 
he  did  fit»h  in  other  people's  waters,  to 
Botany-bay  for  seven  years ;  and  he  therei- 
fore  proposed  a  mitigation  in  favour  of 
such  characters.  The  law,  as  be  woiild 
have  it,  should  oblige  ertry  angler^  who 
caught  fish  improperly,  to  give  ra  name 
and  addren  oo  deinHid,  iMfaject  to  a 
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penalty  of  M.  for  giving  a  false  one ;  and 
bii  punishment  should  be,  to  pay  three 
times  the  value  of  the  fish  taicen,  with 
an  additional  fine  to  the  king,  to  be  levied 
by  order  of  the  magistrate.  With  re* 
apect  to  deer-stealing,  hon.  gentlemen 
were  perhaps  aware,  that  by  the  present 
law,  any  person  who  was  sworn  to  have 
had  the  bead,  hide,  or  any  part  of  the 
6esh  of  a  deer  in  his  house,  within  one 
month  from  the  date  of  the  oath,  was 
liable  to  be  called  on,  without  any  proof 
given  that  he  really  had  possessed  such 
venison,  to  show  that  he  had  not  possess- 
ed it  illegally.  This  statute  was  too 
severe;  indeed  perfectly  unreasonable; 
and  he  proposed  to  leave  the  law  as  to 
venison  on  the  sgme  footing  with  that 
which  applied  to  other  meats.  There 
were  one  or  two  other  alterations  which 
he  proposed,  and  among  the  rest  some 
change  in  tiie  Jaw  referable  to  obtaining 
goods  on  false  pretences ;  but  with  these, 
at  so  late  an  hour,  he  would  not  intrude 
upon  the  House. 

The  bill  went  through  the  committee, 
«nd  was  reported. 
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Tuesday,  April  18. 
CoaN  Laws.]  Lord  Calihorpe  rose 
to  present  a  petition  from  the  merchants, 
manufacturers,  and  other  inhabitants  of 
Birmingham,  praying  for  an  amendment 
of  the  Com  Laws.  In  proposing  to  la^ 
before  their  lordships  a  petition  on  this 
important  subject  from  so  numerous  and 
respectable  a  body,  he  could  not  forbear 
from  again  expressing  his  surprise  and 
concern  that  his  majesty's  ministers  should 
persist  in  their  resolution  to  take  no  steps 
.10  this-quei^tion  during  the  present  session. 
With  regard  to  the  Com  laws,  some  per- 
sons seemed  to  look  upon  them  as  part  of 
the  constitution ;  as  existing  by  a  sort  of 
irresistible  necessity;  and  as  something 
far  too  sacred  to  be  touched.  He,  how- 
ever, was  of  a  different  opinion,  and  con- 
ceived it  to  be  the  duty  of  parliament  to 
take- them  ti»  speedily  as  possible  into  its 
most  serious  consideration.  He  regretted 
much  the  disposition  to  procrastination 
which  ministers  had  manifested  on  this 
subject,  and  he  must  say,  that  it  was  not 
humane  in  them  to  leave  the  question  of 
the  Cora  laws  in  the  state  in  which  it  now 
stood ;  as  tl^e  consequence  of  so  leaving  it 
was,  that  it  arrayedf  two  great  classes  of 
hia  majesty's  subjects  in  hostility  against 


each  other.  The  intentionaand  views  of 
the  two  parties  were  thus  naisupderstopd^ 
and  the  longer  the  investigation  of  the 
subject  was  delayed  the  stronger  the 
delusion  became.  The  conduct  of  minis* 
ters  was,  in  this  point  of  view,  most 
invidious  towards  the  landed  interest.  It 
was  plainly  saying  to  them—**  You  are  so 
obstinate  and  so  ignorant,  that  it  is  quite 
impossible  for  us  to  bope  to  convince  you 
of  what  is  fair  and  just ;  we  are  therefore 
obliged  to  delay  a  measure  which  we 
consider  necessary."  He  did  not  consider 
this  slur  cast  on  the  landed  interest  just( 
but  such  was  the  inference  to  be  drawn 
from  the  conduct  of  ministers.  He  wished 
the  noble  earl  opposite  to  reflect  on  the 
mischief  which  might  arise  from  procras* 
tination,  if  the  quantity  of  corn  in  the 
country  should  prove  deficient.  For  himr 
self,  he  did  not  pretend  to  know  what  the 
state  of  the  suppiv  of  the  market  was ;  but^ 
according  to  all  the  accounts  he  bad 
heard,  it  was  not  abundant.  What,  theOp 
might  be  the  consequence  of  a  bad 
harvest  ?  If  such  an  event  were  to  occur, 
the  country  would  be  involved  in  a  crisis 
infinitely  more  calamitous  than  that  which 
had  recently  been  experienced,  which  he 
believed  was  yet  far  from  being  past,  and 
for  which  ministers  had  proved  themselves 
to  be  by  no  means  prepared.  If,  however, 
a  crisis  of  the  kino  to  which  he  had 
alluded  should  arrive,  ministers  could  not 
pretend  that  they  had  not  had  full  oppor- 
tunity for  preparing  against  it;  for  the 
number  of  petitions  which  bad  been  pre^ 
sented  took  away  all  excuse  of  the  evil 
not  being  foreseen.  He  admitted  that  the 
noble  earl  had  thrown  ont  some  observa- 
tions on  the  speculations  which  were 
going  on  last  year ;  but  the  impression  on 
his  mind  was,  that  what  the  noble  earl 
said  was  intended  to  guard  persons 
against  the  hope  of  receiving  any  assist- 
ance from  goveri|pQent  if  their  schemJft 
should  fail.  He  recollected  nothing  whi^i 
could  be  regarded  as  a  warning  against  a 
crisis  of  the  kind  which  tiad  occurred.  The 
petitioners  declared,  that  in  calling  their 
lordships'  attention  to  this  subject,  they 
were  not  actuated  by  the  desire  of  pro- 
moting merely  their  own  advantage,  btu 
by  a  wish  for  the  welfare  jof  the  whple 
oommunity ;  and  he  concurred  with  them 
in  opinion,  that  there  was  no  greater 
fallacy  than  that  which  supposed  that  any 
two  parties  in  the  state  could  constantly 
have  conflicting  interests. 
The  Earl  ot  Liverpooi  was  sure  tbtir 
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kurdthipi  irould  excute  bim  for  troubling 
■mmd  with  a  few  words  in  reply  to  an 
attack  so  unprovoked  and  unjust  as  that 
which  had  just  been  made  on  his  majesty's 
goremment  The  noble  lord,  alluding  to 
what  had  paissed  last  session,  had  mis- 
understood him,  and  did  not  represent  his 
opinions  correctly ;  but  he  had  no  difficulty 
in  referring  to  any  document  in  which 
any  aecount  of  the  opinions  he  had  given 
was  to  be 'found,  for  a  more  accurate 
representation  of  them.  With  regard  to 
the  present  subject,  he  had  in  the  course 
of  last  session  stated,  that  the  Com  laws 
ought  to  be  reviewed  by  parliament.  He 
not  only  expressed  this  opinion,  but 
Btated  why  he  thought  parliament  would 
have  to  consider  the  propriety  of  making 
some  alteration  in  the  state  of  the  law.  He 
referred  to  the  report  of  the  committee 
of  1822,  to  show  that  some  change  was 
then  thought  advisable ;  for  that  committee 
had  stated,  that  they  looked  to  the 
regulations  they  recommended  as  to  a 
present  measure,  and  that  the  subject  was 
one  which  required  further  legislation.  He 
would  not  now  enter  into  any  discussion 
of  the  question,  but  would  merely  say, 
that  what  had  since  passed  tended  to 
confirm  him  in  his  opinion  that  the  Com 
laws  ought  to  be  considered  with  a  view 
to  some  alteration.  When,  however,  he 
had  said  this  much  as  to  his  opinion  of  the 
propriety  of  revising  those  laws,  he  must 
be  allowed  to  add,  that  he  had  lived  long 
enough  to  know  the  necessity  of  looking 
to  times  and  circumstances  in  bringing 
forward  any  particular  subject.  In  this 
way  he  had  looked  at  the  Corn  laws,  and 
bad,  at  an  earfy  period  of  the  present 
session,  no  difficulty  in  saying,  that  he  did 
not  think  this  a  time  in  which  that  ques- 
tion could  be  with  propriety  brought 
under  the  consideration  of  parliament. 
l*his  was  an  opinion  in  which  those  who 
fjp^ted  with  him  concuned,  and  which  was 
very  generally  acceded  to  by  all  parts  of 
the  House  at  the  time  it  was  stated.  He 
had  seen  enough  of  public  life  to  know 
that  no  greater  injury  could  be  done  to 
any  cause  than  to  press  it  forward  at  an 
inconvenient  and  improper  moment.  He 
was  aware  that  other  persons  might 
entertain  very  different  views  on  this 
question.  They  might  think  the  present 
a  fit  time  to  bring  it  forward ;  and,  to  their 
prudence  and  discretion,  must  be  left  the 
option  of  trying  that  course.  It  was 
obvious,  that,  with  regard  to  this,  as  well 
as   any  other  subjecti  there   might  be 
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times  in  which  it  could  be  conveniently 
agitated,  and  others  in  which  it  would 
be  better  to  allow  it  to  rest.  It  was 
his  duty  to  consider  what  was  fittest 
to  be  done,  with  a  view  to  the  general 
interests  of  the  community.  He  and  those 
with  whom  he  acted  thought  that  the 
present  was  not  a  proper  time  for  the 
consideration  of  this  question.  If  the 
noble  lord  thought  otherwise,  it  was  for 
him  to  exercise  his  discretion.  It  was 
said,  that,  as  ministers  had  acted  on  liberal 
views,  in  giving  the  country  the  advan* 
tages  of  free  trade,  it  was  extraordinary 
they  should  not  have  commenced  with  the 
Corn  laws.  But  the  argument  of  the  con* 
nexion  of  the  Corn  laws  and  free  trade 
might  be  applied  in  two  different  ways* 
The  noble  lord  might  be  of  opinion,  that 
the  Cora  laws  should  have  been  brought 
forward  first ;  while  others  would  be  of 
opinion  that  it  was  better  to  begin  witk 
those  measures  which  had  already  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  parliament.  This 
was  a  point  upon  which  different  viewe 
might  be  entertained ;  but  it  certainly  did 
not  necessarily  follow,  that  those  who 
approved  of  the  principle  of  free  trade 
should  think  that,  in  carrying  that  prin- 
ciple into  practice,  the  experiment  should 
first  be  made  on  the  Corn  laws.  It  was 
his  wish  to  bring  this  subject  uvuler  the 
consideration  of  parliament  at  the  time  at 
which  he  thought  it  could  most  advan- 
tageously be  discussed.  That  the  real 
interests  of  the  different  classes  of  the 
community  could  not  be  opposed  to  each 
other  was  an  opinion  in  which  he  con- 
curred ;  but  nevertheless,  when  this  ques- 
tion should  come  to  be  considered,  the 
noble  lord  would  find  himself  very  much 
mistaken  if  he  supposed  that  much 
argument  would  not  arise  out  of  appa- 
rently clashing  interests.  But  this  would 
be  matter  for  consideration  at  the  period 
when  it  should  be  thought  advisable  to 
bring  the  subject  forward.  The  noble 
lord  had  made  an  allusion  to  the  probable 
supply  of  com,  which  was  a  questioQ 
into  which  he  did  not  mean  to  enter.  He 
should  only  observe,  that  those  who  had 
the  best  means  of  information  would  find 
it  very  difficult  to  come  to  any  conclusion 
one  way  or  another  on  such  a  point.  He 
therefore  thought  that  the  less  conjecture 
exercised  on  such  a  subject  the  better. 
He  would  not  discuss  the  opinion  of  the 
noble  lord,  but  this  he  might  say,  that  if 
the  noble  lord's  notion  were  well  founded, 
no  immediate  advantage  wouM  be.  gamed 
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hj  the  introduction  of  any  measure  on  the 
aubject  of  the  Corn  laws  at  the  present 
moment.  He  would  not  then  inquire 
whether  the  Com  laws  had  aggravsted  the 
evil  of  high  prices ;  but  he  must  repeat, 
that  it  was  for  him  to  exercise  his  discre- 
tion as  to  whether  this  was  a  time  when 
the  interests  of  the  country  required  him 
to  propose  any  messure  relative  to  those 
laws. 

Lord  CaUhorpe  said»  he  had  been 
induced  to  appeal  to  the  noble  lord  on  the 
danger  which  he  thought  must  result 
Orook  leaving  the  corn  question  in  its 
present  state ;  and  on  that  point  his 
pinion  remained  unaltered.  The  noble 
lord  had  told  him  that  he  might  exercise 
Ills  discretion  in  bringing  the  subject  for- 
ward, but  he  well  knew  that  no  peer  could 
expect  a  successful  result  to  any  attempt 
•of  that  kindy  unless  he  made  it  under  the 
auspices  of  the  cabinet 

Lord  A'ing  observed,  that  great  distress 
was  experienced  by  the  manufacturers, 
and  that  the  approach  of  that  distress 
«iust  have  been  foreseen. for  some  time. 
Yet,  if  any  one  asked  what  had  been  done, 
lie  would  find  that  not  the  slightest  step 
had  been  taken  towards  their  relief.  L.ast 
year  a  very  limited  bill,  for  a  limited 
object,  and  a  limited  time, had  been  brought 
in.  It  would  have  been  well  if  the  noble 
earl  had  brought  forward  this  limited  bill 
jigain,  and  had  given  to  its  operation  a 
•more  extended  period;  as  that  would 
induce  the  growers  of  corn  in  Canada  to 
tMke  measures  to  ensure  a  future  supply, 
fiut,  then,  the  noble  earl  ought  to  nave 
done  that  at  an  earlier  period  of  the 
session,  before  the  arrival  m  a  noble  lord 
(Malmesbury)  from  the  country.  It  had 
once  been  said,  that  there  was  a  power 
behind  the  throne  greater  than  the  tnrone 
itself*  In  the  same  manner  it  might  be 
said,  that  there  was  now  a  power  in  that 
House  greater  than  the  minister — **  Multa 
gemens  ignominiam  plagasque  superbi 
victoris— *'  of  the  conquering  hero  who 
won  the  field  of  the  Canada  com  bill.  So 
great  had  been  the  exultation  of  the  land- 
lords in  consequence  of  this  victory,  that 
he  understood  they  were  about  to  insti- 
tute a  club  which  would  quite  out-do  the 
Pitt  club.  It  would  be  called  the  Malmes- 
bury club ;  and  it  was  intended  to  com- 
memorate the  great  event  by  anniversary 
dinners  far  more  splendid  than  those  of  the 
rival  association. 

The  Earl  of  Mahnesbury  admitted,  that 
ihe  present  was  not  a  proper  time  for 


discussing  the  Cora  laws,  but  regretted 
that  the  landed  interest  snfiered  from  th^ 
question  hangmg  over  them  s6  long.  He 
would  oppose  any  alteration  in  the  Cora 
laws ;  but  though  he  had  objected  to  the 
Canada  corn  bill,  he  had  not  opposed  the 
bonding  bill ;  and  the  bonding  of  cora  was 
now  a  part  of  our  system. 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 
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Contempt  of  Court  of  Chancsry, 
—  Petition  of  W.  Richardson.] 
Mr.  Hume  rose  to  present  a  petition  from 
an  individual  named  William  Richardson^ 
labourer,  confined  in  the  Castle  of  York, 
under  the  order  of  the  lord  chancellor, 
for  a  Contempt  of  Court.  The  case  was, 
in  his  ooinion,  one  of  grept  hardship.  It 
appeared  from  the  statements  contained 
in  the  petition,  that  the  petitioner  was  a 
labourer  in  the  county  of  York.  In  the 
year  1824,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  have 
a  property  of  600/.  left  to  him,  on  whidi 
a  mortgage  debt  amounting  to  SOOl.  had 
been  incurred.  The  creditor  of  the  estate, 
in  which  Richardson  had  only  a  life  in- 
terest, foreclosed  the  mortgage,  and  the 
petitioner  was  committed  to  prison  in  con- 
tempt, for  not  having  put  in  an  answer  to 
a  bill  filed  by  the  mortgagee.  The  peti« 
tioner  appeared  to  have  no  prospect  or 
hope  of  relief,  unless  it  were  afforaed  him 
by  the  House.  He  found  it  impracticable 
to  raise  more  than  300/.  (the  amount  of 
the  mortgage  debt)  on  the  property,  and 
was  therefore  likely  to  be  consigned  to  a 
prison  for  life,  on  account  of  his  inability 
to  discharge  the  costs  which  had  been  in- 
curred in  the  course  of  the  proceeding. 
On  the  petitioner's  decease  the  property 
reverted  to  a  minor,  now  wd  seven  yean, 
who  was  also  in  prison.  Under  these  ^cir- 
cumstances, the  petitioner  could  neillmr 
sell  nor  dispose  of  it  in  such  a  way  as^ 
extricate  him  from  his  embarrassments. 
He  (Mr.  Hume)  was  desirous  of  calling 
the  attention  of*^  the  secretary  for  home 
affairs  to  this  case  in  particular,  and  to 
the  subject  of  the  Court  of  Chancery 
generally.  It  was  with  pain  he  saw  the 
long-expected  reforms  in  that  court  pro- 
tracted from  day  to  day.  The  House  nad 
heard  a  great  deal  of  the  good  likely  to 
result  from  the  labours  of  the  commis- 
sioners appointed  to  inquire  into  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  These 
commissioners  bad  at  length  made  their 
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report ;  but  he  regretted  that  it  was  now 
extremely  improbable  that  any  measure 
loendedupon  it  could  receive  the  sanction 
of  parliament  that  year.     From  all  he 
eould  understand  of  the  probable  duration 
•f  the  session,  he  thought  it  impossible 
that  ft' bill,  which  was  not  to  be  introduced 
till  the  4«th  of  May,  could  be  passed  during 
the  continuance  of  the  present  parliament. 
He    declared,  he   thought  the  greatest 
curse  that  ever  fell  on  any  nation  was  to 
hgve  such  a  chancellor,  and  such  a  court 
of  Chancery,  as  this  country  was  visited 
with   [Murmurs  of  disapprobation,  and 
cries  of  Order,  order].— He  was  ready  to 
repeat  his  expression,  which  he  thought 
folly  justified  by  the  system  at  present 
pursued  in  that  court.     That    such    a 
system  should  be  permitted  to  continue 
was  a  disgrace  to  toe  lord  chancellor,  who 
had  presided  there  for  more  than  twenty- 
five  years.    It  was  a  still  greater  disgrace 
to  his  majesty's  ministers  to  allow  such 
injustice  as  was  occasioned  by  means  of 
that  court  to  desolate  the  land.    It  was 
not  saying  too  much  to    repeat,   that  a 
court  and  a  judge,  which    went  to  per- 
petuate such  a  system,   were  curses   to 
the  country.    The  petition  concluded  by 
calling  on  the  House  to  pass  an  act  to 
relieve  honest  and  unfortunate  persons, 
committed  for  a  contempt  of  court,  from 
the  \:on8equences  of  such  committal. 

Mr.  Lockhari  said,  he  was  shocked,  as 
he  was  convinced  every  other  hon.  gentle- 
man must  have  been,  by  the  language  ap- 
plied to  the  lord  chancellor  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Aberdeen.  The  delays  of  the 
court  of  Chancery  were  not  attributable 
to  the  noble  and  learned  lord  who  presided 
over  that  court,  but  to  the  system, 

Mr.  Secretary  Ped  said,  he  did  not  see 
the  candour  or  justice  of  the  course 
edopted  by  the  hon.  member  for  Aber* 
decn.  It  would  have  been  only  fair  in 
Ae  hon.  gentleman  to  have  given  notice 
tfiat  he  was  about  to  present  the  petition 
when  coming  down  to  the  House  with 
aueh  an  accusation  in  his  pocket.  Tlie 
faoQ.  member  was  -in  the  habit  of  using 
auch  unmeasured  language,  that  it  might 
teem  almost  useless  to  protest  against  it ; 
yet  he  could  not  but  protest  against  his 
pr^ent  proceeding.  To  say  the  least  of 
It,  it  was  unfair  to  bring  forward  such  a 
statement  without  notice  of  his  intention, 
when  it  was  possible  that  some  satisfactory 
explanation  of  the  circumstances  might 
have  been  given.  He  did  not  pretend  to 
be  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of 


the  case  to  which  the  petition  referred, 
and  therefore  he  had  it  not  in  his.  power 
to  explain  them.  The  petitioner  appeared 
to  complain  of  an  unfavourable  decisioQ-»- 
a  thing  by  no  means  surprising  in  an  on- 
fortunate  and  disappointed  -man ;  but,  as 
he  was  not  acquainted  with  the  circum- 
stances in  question,  he  did  not  feel  called 
on  to  reply  to  the  statements  of  the  hon. 
member.  It  was  not  his  intention  to  deny 
the  hon.  gentleman's  right  to  present  such 
a  petition  in  the  way  he  did ;  but  he  re- 
peated his  opinion,  that  it  would  have  been 
only  fair  to  have  apprised  the  House  of 
his  intention  beforehand. 

The  Solicitor-General  said,  thata  judge* 
of  any  rank,  was  a  person  at  least  entitled 
to  be  treated  with  decency,  if  not  with 
respect.  He  had  not  heard  the  expressions 
of  the  hon.  gentleman,  but  it  had  been  re- 
ported to  him  that  the  hon.  gentleman,  in 
the  exercise  of  tliat  privilege  which,  ab- 
stractedly, was  certainly  the  right  of  every 
member,  had  said  that  the  lord  chancellor 
was  a  curse  to  the  country.  Now,  he 
•himself  was  a  friend  to  the  privileges  of 

f>arliament;  but,  great  as  he  wished  its 
iberty  to  be — platitudinarian  as  he  would 
wish  its  privilege  to  be— he  must  be  al- 
lowed to  say,  that  a  greater  curse  than  any 
lord  chancellor  coukl  be  to  any  country, 
would  be  that  privilege,  if,  on  an  exparte 
statement,  in  the  absence  of  any  defence, 
in  the  impossibility  of  the  party  making 
his  own  cfefenoe,  men  of  the  highest  sta- 
tion were  to  be  denounced  and  hunted 
down  in  consequence  of  fulfilling  a  public 
trust.  The  case  might  be  a  strong  one. 
Let  the  hon.  gentleman  in  pursuing  his 
motion,  make  that  out :  let  him  prove  that 
this  was  a  case  which,  on  the  face  of  it,'^ 
carried  marks  of  oppression  and  injustice, 
and  then  he  might  alter  his  opinion  of  the 
language  which  had  been  applied  to  the 
judge  and  the  court  of  Chancery ;  though 
no  circumstances  could  justify  the  use  of 
such  language  even  in  that  very  strong 
case.  To  talk  of  a  man  as  being  a  curse 
to  his  country,  was  to  denounce  him  as 
being  devoid  of  principle,  of  feeling,  and 
of  honour.  But,  indeed,  to  attack  a  man 
with  such  expressions  behind  his  back, 
when  none  of  his  friends  were  preaeof, 
or  instructed  either  id  the  accusation  or 
the  defence  which  they  might  make  when 
known,  would,  if  drawn  into  practice,  make 
that  House  the  most  grievous  curse  to  the 
country. 

Mr.  GrenfeU  said,  he  was  not  in  the 
House  when  the  words  which  cauf^  this 
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difcuiBion  were  used.    If  hU  hon.  friend 
had  stated,  that  the  lord  chancellor  was  a 
curse  to  the  country,  he  had  done  that 
which  was  not  altogether  becoming  in  him^ 
or  any  other  member,  to  do.     If  his  hon. 
friend  had  said  that  the  'court  of  Chancery 
was  a  curse  to  the  country,  he  had  stated 
that  which  no  man  conversant  with  the 
subject  could  deny.     It  was  only  stating 
the  current  opinion  of  ninety-nine  men 
out  of  every  hundred.     And  he  would  tell 
the  House  the  reason  he  had  for  holding 
that  sentiment.    It  was  because,  by  the 
practice  of  that  court,  a  rich  man  was 
enabled  to  oppress,  injure,  and  ruin,  a  poor 
man.  It  was  a  mere  engine  of  oppression ; 
and  constituted  as  that  court  was,  it  was 
not  too  much  to  say  that  it  was  a  curse 
to  the  country.     While  he  was  up,   he 
would  take  the  opportunity  of  expressing 
his  disappointment  at  the  result  of  the 
inquiry  by  the  commissioners.    In  looking 
at  the  reuort,  consisting  of  a  huge  volume 
of  seven  nundred  pages,  he  had  experienced 
great  disappointment.    He  did  not  see 
any  thing  proposed  as  a  corrective  (he 
mentioned  it  by  way  of  example)  for  that 
practice  which  was  known  by  the  name 
of  a  fishing-bill.     By  filing  a  fishing-bill, 
any  man,  however  wicked,  might  oppugn 
any  member  of  that  House,  or  the  Speaker, 
or  any  other  man  of  the  most  unblemished 
character ;    he  might  accuse  him  of  all 
kinds  of  abominations  and  ofiences,  even 
the  roost  atrocious ;  he  might  depict  him 
as  the  most  depraved  of  all  mankind. 
Truth  was  not  necessary  to  the  allegations: 
their  vtry  foundation  was  generally  laid 
in  fiction.     They  were  instruments  by 
which  the  most  virtuous  men  might  be 
tortured,  vexed,   and  harassed,  without 
redress;  not  for  weeks  and  months,  but 
for  years — for  the  greater  part   or  the 
whole  of  their  lives.  After  having  incurred 
the  enormous  expense  of  such  proceed- 
ings, what  was  the  remedy  of  the  indi- 
vidual ?    Suppose  the  whole  attempt  of 
the  part^  to  be  false,  what  was  the  result 
of  endunng  all  this  vexation,  injustice,  and 
oppression?      Why,   that  the   assailing 
party  was  merely  subject  to  the  payment 
of  taxed  costs.    There  was  really  nothing 
else  to  affect  the  roan  who  had  been  guilty 
of  such  oppressive  and  scandalous  miscon- 
duct. Now,  though  he  dJd  not  think  it  was 
quite  becoming  in  his  hon.  friend  to  have 
laid  of  the  individual  at  the  head  of  the 
court  of  Chancery,  and  who  ought  not  to 
be  personally  visited  with  all. the  vices  of 
the  ijstero,  that  he  was  a  curse  to  the 
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country ;  yet,  most  undoubtedly,  such  a 
system  as  had  been  described'  called  for 
and  would   justify  the    censure    of  that 
House.    In  this   view,   he  heartily  con- 
curred with  his  hon.  friend    in    thinking 
that  the  system  and  practice  of  the  court 
of  Chancery,  in  such  matters  as  had  been 
referred  to,  deserved  to  be  visited   with 
the  epithet  of  being  a  curse  to  the  country. 
Mr.  Holme  Sumner  said,  that  the  hon. 
member  who  spoke    last  had  spoken  in 
modified  terms  of  the  present  system  of 
the  court  of  Chancery.    Not  so,  however, 
the  hon.  member  who  had  preceded  hior, 
and  who  had,  he  would  assert,  made  the 
most   indecent,   the    most    uncalled-for, 
and  the  most  outrageous,  attack  upon  the 
learned  lord  who  presided  in  that  court, 
which  he  had  ever  heard  made  in  that 
House.  This  being  his  opinion,  he  thought 
the  House  would  be  deficient  in  its  duty 
to  its  own  dignity,  if  it  did  not  call  for 
some  explanation  from  the  hon.  member, 
with  the  view  of  sofleningdown  the  rigoar 
of  the  phrase  which  he  na4  ventured  to 
use  on  the  present  occasion ;  and  if,  in 
failure  of  such  an  explanation,  it  did  not 
by  a  specific  resolution,  express  its  opinion 
that  such  an  expression  was  a  violent  and 
indecent  abuse  of  the  privileges  of  parlia- 
ment.   He  begged  further  to  state,  that 
if  the  hon.  member  did  not  qualify  his 
epithet,  he,  himself,  would  be  the  person 
who  would  move  such  a  resolution,  for  thd 
purpose  of  at  least  acquitting  himself  in^ 
dividually  of  the  duty  which  was  due  to 
the  learned   person   at  the  head  of  the 
court  of  Chancery,  who  ought  to  be  pro* 
tected  from  such  a  strain  of  abuse.    The 
hon.  and  learned  Solicitor-general  had, 
indeed,  said,  with  reference  to  the  system 
of  the  court  of  Chancery,  that  the  com- 
plexity of  its  practice  was  the  fruit  of  the 
present  complicated  condition  of  the  busi- 
ness of  society.    Now,  he  did  not  altoge^ 
ther  concur  in  this  opinion  ;  for,  however 
complicated  were  the  concerns  of  society 
at  large,  he  did  concur  with  those  who 
thought,  that  the  delays  which  prevailed 
in  some  parts  of  the  administration   of 
justice  were  not  only  unjustifiable,  but 
often  ruinous  to  the  aggrieved   parties. 
The  fault  did  not,  however,  rest  with  the 
lord  chancellor:  ft  rested  as  much  with 
himself,  and  every  other  member  of  the 
House,  who  had  neglected  to  introduce 
some  remedial  improvement  in  the  system 
of  the  court,  which  had,  for  time  out  of 
mind,  been  defective.  Indeed,  so  far  from 
arraigning  the  lord  chancellor  in  the  way 
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ia  which  he  had  been  arraigned  for  these  | 
imperfectionsy  he  thought  it  was  a  great 
bleflsing  for  the  country,  that  it  had  a 
judge  of  his  sound  and  enlightened  under- 
ftanding  to  administer  a  system  which,  in 
other  hands,  might  have  proved  highly 
detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
community. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  it  appeared  that  the 
language  he  had  used  with  respect  to  the 
system  of  the  court  of  Chancery,  was  con- 
sidered as  indecorous  and  improper.  Now, 
on  the  contrary,  he  thought  it  perfectly 
applicable ;  and  he  begged  that  the  hon. 
member,  or  the  House,  would,  if  they 
thought  otherwise,  order  his  words  to  be 
Udcen  down ;  for  he  was  ready  to  abide 
by  them.  Whatever  might  be  the  result 
of  such  a  course,  there  were  very  few,  he 
believed,  out  of  that  House,  who  would 
hesitate  to  say,Uhat  the  court  of  Chancery 
deserved  the  appellation  which  he  had  di- 
rected against  its  system,  and  ought  to  be 
designated  as  a  curse  to  the  country ;  in 

Iioint  of  fact,  that  it  had  been  so  for  a  very 
ong  time.  How  had  he  applied  the  epi- 
thet? The  learned  Solicitor-general  was 
ignorant  of  the  facts  which  the  petition 
set  forth,  or  he  would  not  have  made  use 
of  the  observations  which  he  had  uttered, 
and  supposed,  contrary  to  what  had  oc- 
carred,  that  he  had  failed  to  make  out  a 
case  of  grievance.  The  facts  which  he 
had  stat^  were  these:  The  petitioner,  a 
labourer,  had  unfortunately  become  pos- 
sessed of  a  farm  worth  600/.,  in  which  he 
bad  merely  a  life-interest,  the  property 
being  to  devolve  upon  his  son.  Here  the 
hon.  member  re-stated  the  particulars  of 
the  petitioner's  case,  as  he  had  described 
it  in  his  opening  speech,  and  then  asked 
the  House  enee  mtsre,  whether  the  result 
had  not  proved  most  grievous  for  the  pe- 
titioner, who  was  doomed,  by  the  process 
of  the  court  of  Chancery,  to  linger  out  a 
miserable  existence  in  a  prison,  like  other 
unfortunate  beings  who  were  incarcerated 
for  what  were  called  contempts  of  court, 
some  of  them  for  their  whole  lives.  Two 
had  lately  died  who  were  in  prison  under 
these  circumstances,  one  of  them  for 
twenty-nine  vears,  the  other  for  thirty- 
two  years.  And,  when  he  thus  spoke  of 
the  system  f^  the  court  of  Chancery,  he 
begged  not  to  be  considered  as  referring 
to  an  insulated  case,  but  to  the  system  of 
that  court.  The  learned  Solicitor-general 
regretted  that  he  had  not  paused  to  ascer- 
tain the  truth  of  the  petitioner's  case.  He 
had  done  so :  ha  had  referred  to  the  re- 


spectable solicitor  at  Hull  who  drew  up 
the  case,  and  who  had  convinced  him, 
that  there  was  nothing  supposititious  about 
it,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  a  sim- 
ple narration  of  truth,  in  which  the  poor  man 
was  left  entirely  without  a  remedy.  And, 
when  such  a  course  was  to  be  denounced, 
was  it  to  be  in  measured  language  ?  When 
he  had  to  speak  of  abuses,  he  was  not  a 
roan  to  use  milk-and-water  language, 
or  to  designate  them  in  any  other  terms 
than  those  which  they  deserved.  If  the 
lord  chancellor  was,  in  a  great  measure, 
the  cause  of  these  evils,  was  he  to  use 
milder  terms  towards  him  than  to  the  sys- 
tem which  he  had  tolerated  for  the  quar- 
ter of  a  century  during  which  he  had  pre- 
sided in  that  court  ?  It  was  in  that  way 
that  he  had  put  his  argument.  And  how 
could  he  have  done  otherwise  i  He,  of 
course,  could  not  suppose  that  the  lord 
chancellor  was  a  man  who  had  so  little 
humanity  in  his  bosom,  as  to  be  the  wil- 
ling inflictor  of  so  much  wrong  ;  but  still 
it  was  the  conduct  of  his  court  which  had 
occasioned  it :  and  why,  with  all  the  power 
which  the  learned  lord  could  wield,had  these 
abuses  been  so  long  su&red  to  exist  ?  He 
did  not  mean  that  the  whole  of  this  blame 
should  lie  on  the  lord  chancellor's  head :  he 
assuredly  desired  that  a  portion  of  it  should 
^ttaobto  that  House,  and  moreparticularly 
to  bis  majesty's  ministers,  who  nsd  so  long 
permitted  these  abuses  to  be  practised 
unrestrained  and  unprevented.  He  would 
again  repeat,  that— such  a  system  was  a 
curse  to  the  country  which  was  burthened 
with  it;  and  if  it  was  suffered  to  exist 
through  the  supineness  or  remissness  of  the 
head  of  the  court,  who  had  the  power  of 
applying  a  remedy, ,  then  he  was  at  a  loss 
to  see  how  the  same  epithet  did  not  apply 
to  the  individual  so  acting,  as  well  as  to 
his  system. 

Mr.  Sumner  said,  he  was  certainly  dis- 
satisfied with  the  hon.  gentleman's  expla- 
nation ;  but  he  knew  thatj  not  ha? ing 
called  for  the  hon.  member's  words  to  be 
taken  down  at  the  moment  they  were  used, 
he  had  lost  the  opportunity  of  takine  the 
matter  up  as  a  point  of  strict  privuefie. 
If,  however,  the  hon.  member  still  m- 
sisted,  that  not  only  was  the  system  of  the 
court  of  Chancery  a  curse  to  the  coun- 
try, but  that  the  lord  chancellor  him- 
self was  equally  so,  then  all  he  had  to 
say  was,  that  if  the  hon.  member  now  re- 
peated his  expressions,  he  would  certainly 
call  to  have  nis  words  taken  down,  and 
afterwards  for  the  opinion  of  the  House 
upon  them« 
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Mr.  EUice  nid,  that  if  the  hoc.  member 
WM  desirous  of  haTing  it  repeated,  that 
the  administration  of  justice  in  the  court 
of  Chancery  as  at  present  constituted, 
and  the  manner  of  its  performance  by  the 
lord  chancellor,  who  administered  its 
afbira  according  to  this  system,  had  be- 
come a  curse  to  the  country,  he,  for  one, 
would  himself  indulge  him  with  the  repe- 
tition of  that  animadversion.  It  did  not 
become  members  of  that  House,  when 
describing  the  abominable  and  most  vex- 
atious proceedings  of  such  a  system,  to 
soften  down  and  qualify  the  epithets 
which  it  loudly  called  for  [hear]. 

Mr.  Sumner  said,  that  lest  the  petition 
should  contain  expressions  similar  to 
those  which  ]iad  been  used  by  the  hon. 
member  who  had  presented  it,  he  would 
request  to  have  it  read  by  the  clerk :  for« 
should  it  be  found  to  contain  unwarrant- 
able phrases  of  that  kind,  he  hoped  the 
House,  for  the  sake  of  its  own  character, 
would  not  suffer  such  libellous  aspersions 
to  go  forth  from  its  table. 

The  Petition  was  then  read,  setting 
forth. 

«<That  the  Petitioner  is  a  labourer, 
and  hath  heretofore  been  accustomed  to 
earn  his  bread  by  the  work  of  his  hands, 
as  a  servant  in  husbandry;  that  in  or 
about  the  year  1824<,  by  the  death  of  the 
petitioner's  wife,  he  became  seised  for  his 
liie  of  an  estate,  consisting  of  about  seven 
acres  of  land,  with  a  house  thereon,  worth 
about  6O0i.9  but  subject  to  mortgage  for 
800/.  and  interest,  lent  by  one  Teavil 
Leeson,  of  Cave,  in  the  county  of  York, 
on  security  thereon ;  and,  after  the  pe- 
titioner's decease,  the  said  estate  descends 
in  fee  to  Joseph  Gardiner,  the  heir-at-law 
of  the  petitioner's  said  wife,  who  is  now 
an  infant,  of  the  age  of  seven  years,  and 
also  a  prisoner  with  the  petitioner  in  York 
Castle ;  that  the  said  Teavil  Leeson  some 
time  since  gave  the  petitioner  notice  to 
pay  in  the  said  mortgage  money,  but  the 
petitioner  being  unaccustomed  to  the 
forms  of  business,  from  the  nature  of  his 
employment,  and  hearing  no  more  about 
the  matter,  neglected  to  inquire  about 
other  money  to  replace  it;  that,  in  the 
course  of  a  short  time  afterwardis,  some 
one  gave  the  petitioner  a  nonsensical 
paper,  about  Richard  Roe  attacking  John 
j^oe,  with  swords,  and  staves,  and  knives, 
and  turning  him  out  of  an  estate,  coo- 
jKaining  about  seventy  acres  of  land,  with 
a  great  number  of  bouses,  barns,  &c.; 
xbaf ,  shortly  afterwards,  an  officer  of  the 
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riiariff  of  Yorkshire  came  and  took  pot* 
session  of  the  said  estate  of  the  petitioner* 
and  delivered  the  same  to  the  said  Teavil 
Leeson,  when  the  petitioner  learned,  that 
the  above  nonsensical  paper  was  a  pro* 
ceeding  in  an  action  of  ejectment,  id 
which  the  said  Teavil  Leeson  had  obtain* 
ed  a  judgment,  to  take  possession  of  the 
petitioner's  said  estate,  and  tbat  the 
petitioner  was  also  liable  to  pay  the  said 
Teavil  Leeson  ,a  large  amount  for  the 
costs  of  the  said  action;  that  nearly 
about  the  same  time  as  the  above-men* 
tioned  proceeding  in  ejectment  was  de« 
livered  to  the  petitioner,  the  said  Teavil 
Leeson  also  filed  a  bill  in  Chancery  against 
the  petitioner  and  the  said  Joseph  Gar« 
diner  for  a  foreclosure  of  his  said  mort« 
gage  on  the  said  estate;  that  the  pe- 
titioner was  very  anxious  tp  raise  the 
money  to  pay  the  said  Teavil  Leeson'a 
said  mortgage  off,  but  found  that  the  said 
Teavil  Leeson  would  not  accept  the 
amount  of  his  mortgage-money  unless  be 
was  also  paid  the  costs  of  the  said  eject* 
ment,  the  costs  of  the  said  Chancery  suit, 
and  a  small  arrear  of  interest,  amounting 
altogether  to  a  large  sum  of  money ;  that 
the  petitioner  was  also  willing  to  pay  such 
costs  and  interest,  but  being  a  poor  la« 
bourer,  dependent  on  the  work  of  his 
hands  for  his  subsistence*  and  being  de- 
prived of  the  rents  of  the  said  estate  by 
the  said  Teavil  Leeson  takins  possessioft 
thereof;  and  the  relations  of  the  petitionev 
being  also  poor  persons  like  himself,  the 
petitioner  had  no  means  of  raising  the 
said  principal  money,  costs,  and  iBtereit» 
unless  the  same  could  be  raised  upon 
security  of  the  said  estate^  for  which  pur- 
pose the  petitioner  made  application  to 
divers  attomies,  who  informed  him,  that 
they  had  the  money,  and  the  estate  waa 
of  ample  value  as  a  security,  but  that  the 
petitioner  could  not  legally  raise  more 
than  the  sum  of  300L  previously  charged 
on  the  said  estate,  because  be  had  but  a 
life  interest  in  the  said  estate,  subject  to 
a  mortgage  for  3001. ;  and  that  the  re- 
mainderman, Joseph  Gardiner,  could  not 
charge  the  estate  with  a  further  mortgage 
for  raising  the  additional  sum,  because, 
he  being  a  minor,  of  the  age  of  seven 
years,  could  not  execute  a  d^d  of  mort- 
gage; that  the  petitioner,  finding  the 
principal,  interest,  and  costs  could  not 
be  raised  by  a  security  of  the  said  estate, 
determined  to  put  in  such  answers  to  the 
bill  in  Chancery,  for  himself  and  the  said 
minor,''  as  would  enable  Teavil  Leeson  i» 
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sell  the  estate,  and  pay  himself  the  prin- 
cipal, interest,    and   costs,    leaving  the 
i-«8idue  of  the  purchase-money  for  the 
benefit  of  the  petitioner  and  the  said 
minor ;  and  the  petitioner  applied  to  seve- 
ral attornies  for  that  purpose,  who  declined 
undertaking  the  said  business,  because,  as 
they  said,  the  expense  of  putting  in  such 
answers  would  amount,  at  the  least,  to 
between  20^  and  30/.,  which  they  saw  no 
prospect  of  the  petitioner  being  able  to 
pay,  and  which  the  petitioner  was  and  is 
totally  unable  to  raise  by  any  means  what* 
ever,  and  that  as  to  waiting  for  payment 
of  their  costs  till  the  estate  was  sold,  the 
attornies  told  the  petitioner,  that,  although 
all  the  parties  were  willing  it  should  be 
sold,  and  might  try  their  utmost  to  obtain 
an  order  from  the  court  of  Chancery  for 
the  purpose,  yet  that  it  might  be  still 
some  years  before  such  an  order  could 
be  obtained,  and  that  there  would  be  a 
great  deal  of  additional  costs  and  charges 
besides  the  answer,    for  all  which   the 
attorney  would  have  to  remit  money  to 
London,  with  but  a  distant  prospect  of 
re-payment,  wherefore  they  all  declined 
to  be  concerned  in  putting  in  the  said 
answers,  on  account  of  the  great  risk  of 
their   being  losers  ultimately ;    that  the 
petitioner  next  informed  the  said  Teavil 
Leeson,    through  his  attorney,    of   the 
aituation  he  was  placed  in,  and  offered,  if 
the  said  Teavil  Leeson  would  supply  the 
money  for  the  purpose,  that  the  petitioner 
and  the  said  Joseph  Gardiner  would  put 
in  such  answers  as  would  enable  him  to 
sell  the  estate,  and  out  of  the  purchase 
money  to  pay  himself  his  principal,  inter- 
est, and  costs,  and  repay  himself  what  he 
might  so  advance  for  the  petitioner  and 
the  said  Joseph  Gardiner,  putting  in  such 
answers  as  aforesaid,  and  to  invest  the 
residue  of  such  purchase-money  in  such 
way  as  the  lord  chancellor  might  direct, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  petitioner  and  the 
said  Joseph  Gardiner,  but  the  said  Teavil 
Leeson  refused  to  do  so ;  that  the  pe* 
titioner,  and  also  the  said  Joseph  Gar- 
diner have  been  imprisoned   since  last 
November  in  York  Castle,  at  the  suit  of 
the  said  Teavil  Leeson,  upon  an  attach- 
ment for   a  contempt  of  the  court  of 
Chancery,  for  not  putting  in  answers  to 
the  said  bill  in  Chancery,  which  they  are 
most  willing  but  unable  to  do,  for  want 
of  money  only;  that  the  petitioner  has 
been  attacked  with  a  violent  fever  since 
hif  imprisonment,  during  which  he  re- 
ceived every  kindneta  from  the  penont 


intrusted  with  the  care  of  the  said  Castle, 
compatible  with  his  situation;  but  the 
medical  man  who  attends  the  petitioner 
informed  him,  that  he  must  get  liberated, 
or  his  life  would  be  of  very  short  dura- 
tion; that  Mr.  Thompson,  solicitor,  of 
Hull,  has  represented  the  above  circum- 
stances to  the  said  Teavil  Leeson,  through 
his  attorney,  and  again  urged  his  consent- 
ing to  the  liberation  of  the  petitioner  and 
the  said  minor,  or  acceding  to  the  plan 
above-mentioned,  but  the  said  Teavil 
Leeson  has  refused  so  to  do;  that  the 
petitioner,  therefore,  sees  no  prospect 
but  that  of  terminating  his  life  in  prison, 
and  that  the  said  unfortunate  minor 
should  spend  the  most  valuable  part  of 
his  life  m  gaol,  from  the  present  time 
until  he  be  of  an  age  when  he  may  pos« 
sibly  raise  the  principal,  interest,  and 
costs,  by  a  sale  of  the  said  estate,  and 
release  himself  from  prison,  ruined  in 
fortune,  education,  and  moral  character, 
unless  parliament  should,  in  the  mean 
time,  interfere;  the  petitioner,  therefore, 
humbly  prays,  I'hat  the  House  will  be 
pleased  to  pass  an  Act  whereby  honest 
but  unfortunate  persons  committed  to 
prison  for  Contempt  of  Court,  who  are 
willing  but  unable  to  clear  themselves 
from  that  contempt,  may  be  liberated 
from  prison," 

The  Solicitor' General  said,  he  did  not 
rise  to  oppose  the  reception  of  this  peti- 
tion, but  merely  to  point  out,  that  nothing 
had  been  done  in  this  case,  according  to 
the  petitioner's  own  statement,  but  what 
was  done  every  day  by  an  hon.  member 
of  that  House,  who  had  to  foreclose  a 
mortgage  and  proceed  with  an  ejectment 
cause ;  and  yet  this  process  which  every 
gentleman's  attorney  had  daily  to  resort 
to  in  cases  of  this  kmd,  was  to  be  made 
the  frame- work  of  a  bitter  attack  upon  the 
lord  chancellor,  as  if  he  alone  had  in- 
flicted an  unusual  injury  upon  an  in- 
dividual, in  administering  a  particular  pro- 
cess of  law.  The  fact  was,  it  was  not  the 
court  which  had  upset  this  man,  but  the 
lessor,  who  had  directed  his  attorney  to 
proceed  to  a  decree  against  him.  why, 
then,  did  not  the  hon.  member,  instead  of 
impugning  the  lord  chancellor,  attack 
the  attorney  or  his  client  ?    The  reason 

(was,  DO  doubt,  not  so  much  his  sense^  of 
justice,  as  of  gallantry,  for  he  did  not  like 
to  attack  a  female,  and  therefore  he  bad 
refrained  from  casting  any  reflection  open 
Phoebe  Leesou.  [Repeated  laugbter,  the 
learned  genUenan  having  miitaken  tbt 
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name  mentioned  in  the  petition  for  that  of 
a  female.]  Still,  after  all,  be  doubted 
much  that  the  true  reason  was,  that  the 
petitioner  failed  through  poverty  in  giving 
an  answer  to  the  process  of  law.  What 
was  to  be  done  in  the  administration 
of  justice,  if  a  court  of  competent  judica- 
ture had  not  the  power  to  enforce  obedi- 
ence to  its  own  decrees?  How  could 
justice  be  administered  without  such  com- 
pulsory process  i  The  man's  case  might 
not,  indeed,  have  been  heard,  owing  to  his 
poverty ;  and  no  attorney  could  well  be 
blamed  for  disregarding  a  client  who  had 
no  money  to  pay  his  costs ;  still  he 
doubted  the  story,  for  in  the  whole  course 
of  his  experience,  he  never  knew  a  man 
left  without  redress  who  showed  a  desire 
to  do  what  was  just  and  right  in  these 
matters  of  form,  and  he  therefore  suspect- 
ed that  there  was  a  little  obstinacy  mixed 
up  with  this  individual's  poverty,  and 
that  he  had  to  thank  himself  more  than 
any  body  else  for  his  present  condition. 
On  the  whole,  he  must  repeat  bis  expres- 
aion  of  condemnation,  that  such  terms  of 
abuse  should  have  been  levelled  against  a 
process  of  court,  for  an  act  which  every 
gentleman  of  that  House  readily  called 
upon  his  attorney  to  do  for  him,  in  the 
recovery  of  mortgaged  property.  He  de- 
precated the  use  of  such  harsh  language, 
as  that  such  a  process,  and  the  judge  ad« 
ministering  it,  were  a  curse  to  the  country, 
This  was  a  strong  expression  ;  and  though 
little  disposed  to  weigh  by  the  scruple  or 
ounce  words  which  fell  in  the  heat  of  de- 
bate, still  he  could  not  help  complaining 
of  this  unjust  vilification  of  the  lord 
chancellor,  for  acting  upon  the  old  and 
recognized  practice  of  his  court,  which, 
if  wrong,  it  was  not  for  him,  but  the 
legislature  to  alter.  The  court  itself 
was  not  to  blame  for  acting  upon  the  sys- 
tem intrusted  to  it,  until  a  better  was  pro- 
vided for  this  administration  ;  and  he  must 
say,  with  reference  to  the  present  peti- 
tion, that  of  all  the  petitions  which  hadever 
been  presented  to  that  House  for  the 
purpose  of  endeavouring  to  vilify  the  lord 
chancellor,  this  exceeded  them  for  far- 
fetched invective,  gross  calumny,  and 
wanton  falsehood. 

Mr.  Baring  said,  he  was  obliged  to  his 
hon.  friend  for  having  brought  forward 
this  petitioner's  case,  and  drawn  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  enormous  abuses 
which  prevailed  in  the  system  of  the  court 
of  Chancery.  At  the  same  time,  he  r»- 
Sr€tted   the  introduction  of  any  hanh 


epithets  as  applied  to  the  head  of  that 
court,  from  their  natural  tendency  to  in- 
dispose the  majority  of  that  House  from 
seriously  considering  the  nature  of  the  case 
itself;  which  undoubtedly  seemed  to  call  for 
dispassionate  consideration.  As  to  the  noble 
lord  at  the  head  of  the  court  of  Chancery, 
if  any  grave  cause  of  blame  attached  to 
him  for  the  existence  of  those  abuses,  it 
must  be  that  he  had  sat  so  long  in  his  dis- 
tinguished station,  without  calling  for  the 
application  of  a  remedy,  to  prevent  the 
occurrence  of  abuses  which  so  attentive  a 
person  ought  to  have  seen  in  frequent 
operation.  He  could  of  his  own  know- 
ledge state  instances  of  grievance  which 
this  system  had  inflicted.  He  had  been 
applied  to  on  one  occasion,  by  two  or 
three  industrious  people  who  lived  in  his 
neighbourhood  in  the  country,  and  who 
held  cottages  and  gardens,  with  a  few 
acres  of  land.  These  they  bad  agreed  to 
sell  to  a  person  in  a  higher  situation  in 
life  than  themselves ;  but  that  perspn 
having  possessed  himself  of  their  original 
papers,  refused  to  fulfil  his  part  of  the 
contract.  These  poor  people  applied  to 
him  for  advice  how  to  act :  not  being  well 
versed  in  the  law,  he  went  to  a  respecta-* 
ble  attorney,  and  begged  he  would  do 
what  was  right  for  these  people ;  but  the 
attorney,  after  inquiring  into  the  par- 
ticulars of  their  case,  fully  admitted  the 
justice  of  their  complaint,  and  that  redress 
could  be  obtained  by  filing  a  bill  in 
chancery ;  adding,  however,  that  before 
he  could  take  three  steps  in  their  cause, 
away  would  go  the  little  cottage  and 
garden  with  the  expenses  of  the  suit« 
Such  was  the  grievous  condition  of 
chancery  proceedings ;  and  surely  it  was 
of  impfortance  for  the  House  to  consider 
their  nature  and  tendency ;  but  he  agreed 
that  this  should  be  done  dispassionately 
and  without  any  intermixture  of  personal 
reflections.  While  upon  this  subject  he 
must  confess,  that,  in  looking  through  the 
report  of  the  chancery  commissioners, 
he  was  sorry  not  to  have  found  even  the 
suggestion  of  a  remedy,  nor  any  en- 
deavour to  have  some  summary  process 
afforded  for  the  settlement  of  small  mat- 
ters of  property  which  fell  into  litigation. 
It  was  quite  notorious  that  no  man  could 
afford  to  seek  equity  for  any  sum  under 
1,000/.  or  2,000/.  He  really  wished  to 
hear  no  harsh  names  applied  to  these 
transactions;  but  the  existence  of  such 
facts  was  a  reproach  and  disgrace  to  the 
administration  of  justice  in  the  country. 
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People  of  small  property  could  not  venture 
upon  thU  mode  of  redress,  and  anjr  roan 
of  common  sense  must  feel  that  the 
nuisance  of  such  a  state  of  things  could 
not  l|p  palliated.  To  file  an  answer  to  a 
bill  in  Chancery  would,  he  was  informed, 
cost  the  party  about  20/.;  and,  if  tiie  man 
who  was  perhaps  wantonly  dragged  by  a 
litigious  person  into  such  a  predicament, 
was  unable  to  afford  this  expenditure, 
he  mast  be  in  what  was  called  contempt. 
After  all,  when  it  was  notorious  that 
equity  could  not  be  safely  sought  for 
property  which  did  not  amount  to  more 
than  500L  or  600/.,  he  hoped  that  the 
attention  of  the  House  would  be  seriously 
called  to  such  notorious  evils. 

Mr.  Secretary  Canning  said,  that  he  had 
to  confess  the  same  ignorance  as  the  hon. 
gentleman  who  had  last  spoken,  of  mere 
points  of  law;  but  really  he  must  say 
that,  for  the  purpose  of  this  petition,  the 
discussion  which  had  taken  place  was 
quite  irregular  and  uncalled-for.  The 
preamble  of  grievances  in  the  petition 
set  forth,  that  the  evil  lav  in  the  court  of 
Chancery,  but  one  half  of  the  subsequent 
matter  applied  equally  to  process  issuing 
from  any  of  the  courts  of  common  law. 
The  man  had  refused  obedience  to  a  pro- 
cess which  had  been  duly  taken  out 
against  him»  but  of  the  e&ct  of  which 
be  pretended  ignorance,  by  remarking, 
that  the  piece  of  parchment  referred  to 
the  afibirs  of  one  John  Doe  and  Richard 
Ro»,  and  mentioned  staves  and  knives, 
aod  such  nonsense.  This  notification  he 
admitted  he  bad  treated  with  great  con- 
tempt ;  and  for  so  doing  be  had  entailed 
upon  himself  the  further  proceeding  of 
WDich  he  bad  complained.  Now,  all  this 
would  have  happened  in  any  other  court 
as  well  as  the  court  of  Chancery.  What, 
then,  became  of  the  seneral  argument  ? 
Why,  nothing  but  this,  that  legal  pro- 
ceedings inflicted  pecuniary  penalties, 
and  that  the  rich  man  must  always,  in 
such  litigations,  have  an  advantage  over 
the  poor  man ;  and  this  must,  from  the 
nature  of  things,  continue,  not  only  in 
this  but  in  every  other  country  which 
had  laws  to  administer :  and  a  grievance 
it  was  so  far  for  the  poor  man  ;  one,  too, 
carrying  with  it  the  painful  conviction, 
that  it  was  impossible  for  the  wisdom  of 
man  to  devise  any  remedy  against  its 
operation.  The  only  inference  that  could 
be  drawn  from  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
gentleman  was,  that  the  court  of  Chan- 
eery,  and  the  judge  who  presided  there, 


were  both  corrupt.  This  was  a  gross 
injustice :  it  was  as  unfounded  as  It  was 
unfair ;  and  if  any  roan  thought  he  could 
remedy  abuses  by  pursuing  such  a  line 
of  conduct,  he  was  grossly  mistaken. 
Such  a  system  of  attack  was  not  the 
proper  course  to  pursue,  if  gentlemen 
wished  to  remedy  the  evils  of  the  court 
of  Chancery.  It  was  not  by  slanderous 
and  unjust  imputations  that  such  a  con- 
summation could  be  efiected — imputa- 
tions which  were  not  only  discreditable 
in  their  import,  but  were  unworthy  of  a 
man  of  honour  to  utter.  And  what,  now, 
were  the  statemenU  contained  in  that 
petition?  The  petition  stated  that  the 
child  was  imprisoned  with  his  father. 
One  would  have  thought  that  this  had 
been^  an  error  in  the  drawing  up  of  the 
petition,  for  the  thing  was  so  utterly 
absurd  that  it  would  be  a  libel  on  the 
judgment  of  every  individual  to  suppose 
that  such  a  thing  could  have  happened. 
But  when  the  hon.  gentleman  seized  upon 
this  imaginary  circumstance  for  the  pur- 
pose of  pursuing  and  strengthening  his 
attack,  it  was  right  that  this  ground  of 
objection  should  be  removed,  although 
he  was  sure  that  the  good  sense  of  the 
House  did  not  require  any  explanation 
on  an  objection  so  evidently  founded  in 
error.  The  simple  and  only  construction 
which  the  passage  in  the  petition  ad- 
mitted of  was  this — that  when  the  man 
was  a  prisoner,  his  child  was  with  him. 
This  was  the  sole  meaning  of  the  sen- 
tence ;  and  he  defied  the  ingenuity  of  the 
hon.  gentleman  to  give  it  any  other  con- 
struction. It  was  one  thing,  therefore, 
to  say  that  the  child  was  a  voluntary  par- 
taker of  his  father's  imprisonment,  and 
another  to  state  that  he  was  also  a  pri- 
soner for  contempt  of  court.  So  much 
as  to  the  first  half  of  the  petition ;  and,  as 
to  that  portion  of  it  which  related  equally 
to  the  courts  of  Common  Law  as  to  the 
court  of  Chancery— -to  the  latter  portion 
of  it,  that  which  exclusively  referred  to 
the  court  of  Chancery,  and  personally  to 
the  lord  chancellor,  he  would  now  more 
particularly  address  himself.  As  to  the 
tirade  which  had  been  pronounced  against 
that  noble  and  learned  lord,  every  sylla- 
ble of  it  could,  with  equal  truth  and  fair- 
ness, be  made  to  apply  to  the  chief  just- 
ice of  the  King's-bench ;  and  every  part 
of  the  declamation  which  had  been  poured 
forth  against  him  could  quite  at  well  be 
launched  against  any  of  the  other  Judges. 
The  whole  gravamen  of  the  oftooe  con- 
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sisted  in  this—that  the  lord  cliancellor  i 
was  the  party  to  whom  it  was  imagined 
the  acts  io  question  could  be  attributed. 
Suppose,  however,  the  petition  had  come 
from  the  opposite  party— suppose  the 
complaint  was  the  very  reverse  of  what 
it  actually  was.  Suppose  the  other  liti- 
gant had  stated,  that  he  had  tried  for  a 
remedy  at  law,  and  could  not  obtain  one ; 
that  he  had  then  gone  into  equity,  that 
he  had  filed  a  bill,  that  the  defendant  had 
refused  to  put  in  an  answer,  and  that  the 
whole  of  these  delays  and  difficulties  were 
attributable  to  the  lord  chancellor.  He 
entertained  not  the  slightest  doubt  that, 
with  such  a  petition,  the  very  reverse  of 
that  then  under  the  consideration  of  the 
House,  the  hon.  gentleman  opposite  would 
have  found  means  to  effuse  precisely  such 
another  stream  of  vituperative  declama- 
tion as  it  had  then  been  his  pleasure  to 
pour  forth  against  the  presiding  judge 
in  the  court  of  Chancery,  because,  for- 
sooth, he  had  not  been  able  to  find  a 
remedy  for  the  alleged  grievance.  Much 
as  he  (Mr.  Canning)  might  wish  to  see 
those  grievances  remedied,  he  thought 
the  House  would  concur  with  him,  that 
the  most  effectual  mode  of  accomplishing 
that  object  was  not  by  vituperation  against 
the  lord  chancellor  personally,  but  rather 
by  the  efforts  of  competent  persons,  di- 
rected to  the  removal  of  acKnowledged 
evils,  and  the  correction  of  defects,  re- 
specting which  no  difference  of  opinion 
existed,  but  for  the  origin  and  continuance 
of  which  the  present  lord  chancellor  was 
as  little  responsible  as  any  other  judge 
in  the  land.  It  was  fully  as  just  to  bring 
forward  the  present  accusations  against 
him,  as  to  say  that,  because  the  system 
in  the  court  of  KingVbench  was  in  many 
respects  imperfect,  therefore,  the  lord 
chief  justice  was  culpable  and  corrupt. 
There  would  be  quite  as  much  fairness 
in  saying  that  he,  called  on  to  administer 
a  system  which  he  had  not  created,  was 
**  a  curse  to  the  country,**  as  to  apply 
that  language  to  the  lord  chancellor. 
The  same  was  true  of  all  the  other  courts. 
The  remedy  for  the  evils  complained  of 
was  not  to  be  found  in  increasing  vitupe- 
ration of  that  noble  person.  To  think 
sa  was  a  great  mistake.  If  gentlemen 
imagined,  that  such  measures  would  have 
the  effect  of  removing  him  from  office, 
they  would  find,  to  their  disappointment^ 
that  its  only  result  would  be  that  of  rivet- 
iing  more  strongly  than  ever  the  bold 
which  be  possessed  on  the  confidence  of 
the  Crown  and  the  country. 


Mr.  John  Williams  commenced  by 
disclaiming  the  slightest  feelings  of  peru 
sonal  disrespect  towards  the  noble  and 
learned  lord  who  presided  in  the  court  of 
Chancery,  in  whom  was  blended  a  great 
and  singular  mixture  of  the  courtesy  of 
the  nobleman  with  the  dignity  of  the 
judge.  He  was  most  willing  to  admit 
that  the  noble  and  learned  lord  could  not 
be  surpassed  in  those  amiable  qualities 
by  which  he  was  distinguished ;  and,  to 
use  the  words  of  the  noble  and  learned 
lord  himself,  in  alluding,  on  another 
occasion,  to  a  no  less  sifted  individual, 
**  he  wished  him  well  wherever  he  might 
be."  [hear,  and  a  laugh.]  But  while 
speaking  oil  the  subject  which  had  chiefly 
given  rise  to  the  present  discussion — he 
meant  the  unlucky  monosyllable  which 
had  spread  so  much  alarm  on  the  oppo* 
site  side  of  the  House,  and  had  even 
caused  the  hair  of  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend,  the  solicitor-general,  actually  to 
stand  on  end, — he  begged  leave  for  him- 
self  to  adopt  that  monosyllable,  and  to 
repeat  it  if  requisite.  That  the  court  of 
Chancery  was  a  curse  to  the  country, 
could  not  be  denied.  He  did  not  wish 
to  anticipate  the  general  question  respect- 
ing  the  court  of  Chancery  which  his  hon. 
friend  (sir  F.  Burdett)  meant  to  intro« 
duce,  by  following  up  the  present  discus- 
sion; but  he  could  not  but  observe  the 
inconsistency  of  conduct  adopted  by 
some  gentlemen  on  the  present  occasion. 
What  said  the  hon.  member  for  Surrey  ? 
Why,  that  the  lord  chancellor  was  not 
to  blame  for  the  delays  and  abuses  which 
were  so  notorious  in  his  court.  Where, 
he  would  ask,  was  the  vote  of  that  hon. 
gentleman  when  the  abuses  of  chancery 
were  discussed  in  parliament  in  the  session 
of  1823?  Where  was  that  hon.  member^fl 
vote  when  the  question  was  disciissed  at 
a  still  later  period  I  Was  it  not  notorious 
that  tliis  House  had  declared,  by  repeated 
majorities,  that  the  abuses  in  chancery 
should  be  investigated?  And  the  only 
difference  of  opinion  which  existed  on 
the  subject  was,  with  respect  to  the  time 
which  would  be  requisite  to  investigate 
the  proceedings  of  that  court,  with  a 
view  to  correct  the  abuses  which  might 
be  found  to  exist.  As  deliberation  might 
be  said  to  infuse  its  efects  into  all  the 
proceedings  of  chancery,  it  was  natural 
to  expect  that  a  sufficient  time  would  be 
demanded ;  and  accordingly  a  convenient 
pause  was  granted,  in  order  to  give  the 
commission  the  fullest  opportunity  of  in- 
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vtbtigating  the  entire  sjsteiTii  •*  We  will 
bftvey'*  said  the  right  hon.  Secretary  for 
the  Home  Departmeot,  *<  no  interruption 
to  our  proceedings — we  will  not  languish 
in  our  duty — we  will  despatch  the  busi- 
ness-—and  will  only  ask  two  years  for  the 
purposes  in  which  we  are  engaged." 
**  Give  me,''  said  the  right  hon.  Secretary, 
<<a  commission—a  commission  of  our 
own  choosing,  at  the  head  of  which  the 
noble  and  learned  lord  shall  sit  in  judg- 
nent  on  himself  [hear].  Such  was  the 
eommittee,  which,  after  infinite  labour, 
was  at  last  appointed ;  and  the  right  hon. 
Secretary  now  came  forward  with  his 
pocket  commission,  and  a  report,  which, 
from  the  number  of  pages  it  occupied, 
and  the  quantity  of  matter  it  contained, 
no  one  would  have  patience  to  read.  He 
could  not  but  consider  it  a  little  extra* 
ordinary,  that  although  nearly  three  years  ' 
had  been  allowed  for  remedying  the 
abuses  of  the  court  of  Chancery,  it  was 
■till  suffered  to  remain  a  nuisance  to  the 
country ;  or,  to  adopt  the  short  and  ex- 
pressive monosyllable  which  the  patients 
of  that  court  had  themselves  adopted, 
Ibat  it  should  continue  **  a  curse.**  He 
was  aware  that  the  term  was  not  the  most 
courteous^  and  that  it  might  perhaps 
oflend  the  noble  and  learned  lord  to 
whom  the  term  might  seem  to  apply. 
But  even  if  that  term  had  been  uncalled- 
Ibr^reven  if  the  attack  were  unjust — 
whether  it  was  contained  in  a  lengthened 
apeech,  or  confined  to  a  single  monosyl- 
lable^ the  friends  of  the  noble  and  learned 
lord,  and  the  country  in  general,  need 
not  be  alarmed.  There  was  no  cause  to 
dread  the  effects  which  would  be  pro- 
duced by  the  attack,  for  the  noble  and 
learned  ford  against  whom  it  was  aimed, 
was  determined  to  brave  his  enemies  to 
the  last,  and  had  long  since  made  up  his 
mind  to  quit  office  and  life  at  the  same 
lime  [hear,  hear].  Panegyric  or  abuse 
would  neither  defer  nor  hasten  the  con- 
•ummation  of  that  event— -that  final  stop- 
ping of  the  breath— >that  complete  and 
cureless  overthrow  of  his  capacious  and 
Marvellous  mind.  Let  it  not,  therefore, 
be  feared  that  praise  or  censure  would  at 
all  operate  to  produce  an  effect  so  fatal 
and  alarming ;  for  the  noble  and  learned 
lord  was  not  so  easily  vanquished.  He 
did  not  wish  at  present  to  enter  into  the 
question  more  luUy;  as  another  oppor- 
tunity would  be  afforded  him  of  stating 
his  opinion  at  length.  He  had  no  wi^ 
to  go  through  the  report^  or  to  consider 


the  propriety  of  the  hundred  ,and  ninety 
thousand  suggestions  for  improvements 
which  it  contained.  He  should  only 
observe,  in  concluding,  that  he  was  pre- 
pared, not  by  declamation,  but  by  proofs : 
not  by  monosyllables,  but  by  facts :  not 
in  generalities,  but  in  detail — to  show 
the  practice  of  the  court  of  Chancery, 
and  to  show,  at  the  same  time,  that  that 
court  was  placed  in  the  predicament  of 
depriving  persons  of  moderate  fortune 
from  obtaining  justice,  and  thereby  of 
violating  the  first  principle  of  our  laws, 
which  said,  that  right  and  justice  should 
not  be  delayed,  nor  denied,  to  any  one. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  observed,  that,  from 
what  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman,  it  was  quite  plain  that  no  re- 
port, however  pleasing,  would  have  given 
him  satisfaction.  Indeed,  so  prejudiced 
was  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  that 
he  could  not  see  the  difference  between 
190,000  and  the  190  suggestions  of  im- 
provement which  the  report  contained. 
For  himself,  he  thought  it  most  extraor- 
dinary that  because  improvements  had 
been  suggested,  the  court  of  Chanoery 
should  be  run  down.  The  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  complained  that  the 
report  was  unwieldy  and  voluminous.  Did 
he  forget  that  this  was  his  own  suggestion  ? 
When  the  commission  was  appointed,  did 
not  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  ssy, 
**  I  hope  you  will  give  a  full  and  ample 
report?"  Nothing  at  that  time  would 
satisfy  him  but  a  full  report.  His  sug- 
gestion was  adopted ;  but  when  the  report 
was  brought  forward,  what  did  he  say  ? 
**  It  is  too  voluminous,  we  can  never  get 
through  it."  Such  was  the  spirit  of  jus- 
tice displayed  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman.  The  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman seemed  to  complain  of  the  delay 
which  the  measure  occasioned.  Long 
before  this  time  the  evidence  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  printer  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  order  that  those  mem- 
bers who  might  have  been  interested  in 
the  measure,  should  have  an  opportunity 
of  inspecting  the  progress  which  had 
been  made.  Yet  this  was  the  return  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  by  whose 
desire  the  evidence  had  been  printed. 
Why  was  the  report  voluminous?  Be- 
cause every  person  who  had  a  complaint 
to  prefer,  every  country  solicitor  who 
might  o&r  an  objection  against  the  pnc- 
tice  of  chancery,  was  invited  to  state  his 
grievance  and  propose  his  remedy.  Witji 
respect  to  the  present  petitioPp  be  thought 
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the  House  should  wait  to  hear  from  the 
attorney  employed  on  the  other  side,  who 
might  give  a  new  version  to  the  story.   It 
wab  unjust  to  attend  to  an  ex-parte  state- 
ment; and  he  for  one  was  free  to  con- 
fess that  he   did   not  believe   the   case 
which  the    petition  detailed.    The  hon. 
gentleman  admitted  that  a  solicitor  drew 
up  this  petition.    Yet  could  it  be  credited 
that  a  professional  man  would  have  set 
down  such  silly  stuff  as  that  relating  to 
<<John   Doe  and    Richard    Roe,"    and 
**  staves  and  bludgeons  V    It  would  cer- 
tainly require  no  ordinary  stretch  of  faith 
to  believe  that  a  man,  who  at  all  under- 
stood his  business,  would  have  so  com- 
mitted himself;   and  they  only  who  were 
possessed  of  *'  that  charity  which  believeth 
much,"  could   give  credit  to   the  tale. 
The  petitioner  said,  that  he  offered  SOO/. 
to  obtain  his  liberation,  but  the  party  to 
whom  he  was  opposed  had  refused   the 
ofier;  and  then  the  man  was  committed 
for  contempt  of  court.     Had  he  tendered, 
however,  with  the  SOO/.  the  expenses  of 
the  suit,  he  might  have  had  his  liberty 
without  further  trouble.    If  the  petition 
should  be  ordered  to  be  printed,  he  hoped 
that  an  opportunity  would  be  afforded  to 
the  party  on  the  other  side  to  state  their 
case;  and  he  believed  that,  from  that 
statement,  the  whole  case  would  be  mate- 
rially altered. 

Mr.  Brougham  considered  the  report  to 
be,  in  one  sense,  too  long,  inasmucn  as  it 
occupied  eight  or  nine  hundred  folio 
pages,  although  in  another  sense  he  con- 
sidered it  too  short.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, now  mean  to  enter  into  any  dis- 
cussion upon  the  subject,  further  than  to 
say,  that  its  omissions  were  numerous  and 
palpable,  and  that,  though  the  volume  was 
bullcy,  it  was  any  thmg  but  full  of  informa- 
tion. Many  answers  were  given,  which 
the  parties  giving  them  must  have  known 
to  be  imperfect,  and  explanations  were 
withheld  which  rendered  the  evidence  any 
thing  but  what  it  ought  to  have  been.  In 
proof  of  this  he  would  just  state  one  in- 
stance. A  question  was  put  to  one  gen- 
tleman, and  lie  was  asked  if  three  per- 
sons could  do  the  business  of  the  court  of 
Chancery?  and  his  answer  to  that  was 
"  no,  certainly,  nor  three  angels."  Now, 
surely,  every  one  must  see  that  such  an 
answer  should  have  been  followed  up,  and 
then,  perhaps,  the  House  would  be  able  to 
ascertain  what  it  was  that  neither  three 
men  nor  three  angels  could  perform. 
AmHber  gentlemao  was  asked,  if  it  were 
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competent  for  any  roan  devoting  six  honra 
a  day  of  every  day  to  the  business  of  th« 
court,  and  the  court  lending  all  its  atten- 
tion to  that  business,  whether,  in  such  a 
case,  one  man  could  discharge  the  busi- 
ness, and  the  answer  was^-that  one  maa 
would   be  utterly  incapable  of  getting 
through  it.    Here  again,  would  not  every 
man  see  that  this  answer  must  suggest 
another  yery  obvious  question;  namelyy 
**  did  any  body  devote  six  hours  of  each 
day,  and  lend  all  his  mind  to  the  busineia 
of  the  court  ?"  There  were  other  instaneei 
of  the  same  description,  which  shewed  that 
a  difference  of  taste  upon  the  bulk  and 
value  of  the  report  misht  be  entertained^ 
without  any  charge  of  unfairness  on  the 
one  hand  or  the  other*    For  his  own  parr, 
he  would  only  say  that  the  report  waa 
very  bulky,  but  at  the  same  time,  very 
defective  and  meagre- 
Mr.  R.  Smith  deifended  the  conduct  of 
the  commissioners,  who  felt  it  their  duty 
to  present  as  ample  a  report  to  the  Houses 
as  they  could  possibly  prepare. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  after  patiently 
listening  to  all  that  had  been  urged  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House,  he  saw  no  reason 
to  think  that  he  had  over-stated  the  evils 
of  the  court  of  Chancery. 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


State  of  the  Corn  Laws.]  Mri 
1V»  fVhitmore  said,  that  in  rising  to  bring 
forward  the  motion  of  which  he  had  given 
notice,  relative  to  the  present  state  of  the 
Corn  Laws,  he  felt  the  great  weight  of 
responsibility  he  incurred  in  agitating  a 
question  of  such  magnitude  and  import- 
ance. He  was  aware -how  much  he  had 
to  contend  with  prejudice ;  he  was  aware 
how  exaggerated  were  the  hopes  of  one 
party,  and  how  extravagant  were  the 
alarms  of  another,  as  to  the  issue  of 
this  question.  The  present  moment  waa 
one  of  considerable  distress ;  and,  when 
he  reflected  that  the  question  related  to 
the  supply  of  food,  he  felt  that  it  re- 
quired to  be  treated  with  the  utmost 
delicacy.  At  present,  obstructions  were 
interposed  in  the  way  of  chat  supply  by 
law.  These  obstructions  he  wished  to  have 
removed,  but  he  knew  well  that  incon- 
venience and  danger  might  accrue  from 
any  extensive  change  in  the  intereal 
policy  of  the  country,  however  beneficial 
It  might  ultimately  prove.  He  knew,  too, 
that  the  agricultural  interest  was  one  for 
which  tlie  House  bad  always  deservedly 
manifested  the  strongest  predilection.  The 
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individual  by  whom  it  was  unneceMarily  |  House  was  pledged-^every  men  who  had 
disturbed,  would  incur  and  deserve  the  voted  in  the  majority  of  the  division 
severest  measure  of  reprobation  which  the  on  the  silk  trade  question  this  session,  was 
House  could  fix  upon  him.  It  was,  there-  I  individually  and  personally  pledged— to 
fore,  with  feelings  approaching  almost  to  <  this  course.  As  to  the  question  of  free 
dread,  that  he  should  proceed  to  lay  the  i  trade,  parliament  had  pledged  itself  ex- 


subject  before  the  House.  He  was  de- 
cidedly convinced  of  its  importance,  and 
he  thought  the  time  was  come  when  the 


pressly  to  the  principles  of  that  policy. 
With  what  colour  or  justice  or  policy 
could  the  HouKe  now  turn  round  and  say. 


change  was  imperiously  called  for.   Great  {  "  We  have  deliberately  sanctioned  these 


advantage,  he  believed,  would  be  derived 
Irom  the  measures  he  contemplated.  He 
would  proceed  with  as  much  brevity  as  the 
subject  would  admit.  It  was  so  vast  and 
complicated,  embracing  such  a  variety  of 
considerations,  and  invol? ing  ^o  many  in> 
terests,  chat  it  was  difficult  to  compress  it 
within  the  limits,  by  which  he  wished  his 
address  to  the  House  to  be  bounded. 

The  first  point  of  view  in  which  he 
would  consider  it,  was  in  connection  with 
the  question  of  free  trade.     He  trusted  it 
was  altogether  unnecessary  for  him  to 
dwell  on  the  great  importance  and  advan- 
tages of  the  principles  of  free  trade;  but 
he  must  implore  the   House  to  reflect 
whether    they  could  in  consistency,  in 
sound  policy,  or  in  justice,  refuse  to  carry 
those  principles  into  execution  with  respect 
to  the  trade  in  corn  f     If  they  did,  they 
would    make   themselves  the  laughing- 
stock of  the  world,  instead  of  an  example 
to  be  imitated  by  all  other  nations.    It 
was.  morally  impossible  for  his  majesty's 
government,  or  that  House,  with  any  shew 
of  justice,  to  stop  in  the  liberal  course  on 
which  they  had  entered.     What,  in  such 
a  case  could  they  say  to  the  silk  weaver 
and  the  glover,  complaining  of  the  in- 
jurious results  that  had  accrued  to  them 
from  the  competition  of  foreigners  ?    In 
the  first  instance,  the  application  of  the 
principles  of  free  trade  would  frequently 
prove  temporarily  productive  of  evil.     A 
great  deal  of  capital  was  directed  into  new 
channels,  and  a  great  deal  of  machinery 
rendered    useless.    Fresh   improvements 
became  necessary,  in  order  to  enable  the 
manufacturer  to  keep  his  g[round  in  the 
foreign  market.    These  consequences  had 
been  lamentably  evinced  in  the  instances 
to  which  he  had  alluded.    Surely,  then,  a 
just  alarm  existed  on  the  part  of  those 
who  had  been  so  seriously  affected  by 
changes  in  which  their  interests  had  been 
immolated  on  the  shrine  of  national  ad« 
vaoiage,  that  the  principles  by  which  they 
had  suffered  should  be  carried  further. 
Government  were  pledged  to  carry  those 
principlea  into  complete  execution ;  the 


principles,  but   we  will   not   proceed   to 
apply  them  to  other  and  greater  interests." 
He  did  not  mean  to  say,  they  could  do 
without  a  system  of  reciprocity ;  but  it 
was  a  system  which  was  generally  con- 
fined to  a  few  articles.  The  effect  of  which 
was  to  raise  up  some  few  trades  at  the 
expense  of  others ;  and  being  founded  on 
treaties  of  commerce,  its  advantages  were 
contingent,  at  best,  upon  the  policy,  but 
more  frequently    upon   the   caprice,    of 
foreign  nations;    and,  therefore,  it  was 
a  system  which  he  could  not  regard  with 
much  confidence  or  satisfaction.     But  he 
was  convinced   that,   if  England  would 
really  and  truly  act  upon  principles  of 
free  trade,  and  extend  those  principles  to 
the  trade  in  com  and  in  sugar,  it  would 
be  sound  policy.    He  should  then  be  an 
advocate  for  free  trade,  if  its  principles 
were  carried  to  that  extent ;  but  he  was 
not  an  advocate  for  free  trade,  when  the 
principles  on  which  it  was  founded,  and 
which  were  now  pursued,  were  partial  in 
their  operation    [hear,   hearl].    But  to 
revert  to  the  principles  of  reciprocity :  if 
it  was  expedient,  as  he  thought  it  was,  to 
adopt  the  principles  of  free  trade,  and  that 
England  should  lead  the  way,  it  was  clear 
that  foreign  nations,  for  their  own  security, 
must  be  compelled  to  follow  the  example ; 
and  he  must  take  leave  to  say,  that  no 
question  had  ever  come  under  the  con- 
sideration  of  the  British   parliament  in 
which  foreign  states  were  more  deeply  in- 
terested than  that  to  which  he  now  prayed 
the  attention  of  the  House.    The  Com 
law,  which  we  passed  in  1815,  had  inflicted 
upon    foreign    countries — upon    Poland, 
Germany,    Flanders,    and    America,— a 
greater  evil   than  the    anti-commercial, 
auti-social,  system  of  even  Buonaparte 
himself.     He  held  a  report  in  his  band, 
stating  the  view  of  a  most  respectable  in- 
dividual, whd  had  been  sent  out,    very 
laudably,  by  the  government,  to  those 
countries,  to  collect  information  on  this 
important  subject ;  and  that  inforasatlon, 
so  collected,  fujly  bore  out  his  assertion* 
The  sutemant  of  this  indifidual  fbllj 
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bears  out  the  assertion,  that  England, 
professing  to  act  upon  liberal  principles  of 
commerce,  and  calling  ifpon  other  coun- 
tries to  adopt  her  principles  of  free  trade, 
had  passed  a  law,  the  roost  extravagant 
that  ever  was  submitted  to  an  enlightened 
legislature,  which  law  inflicted  upon  those 
countries  a  greater  evil  than  even  the 
Milan  decrees.  He  trusted  the  House 
would  allow  him  to  read  a  few  extracts 
from  the  report  of  Mr.  Jacob,  the  indivi- 
dual he  had  just  alluded  to,  and  the  more 
especially  as  the  report  was  not  in  the 
hands  of  the  members  generally.  That 
was  not  his  fault ;  he  was  extremely  sorry 
for  it;  and  could  he,  with  any  degree  of 

Eropipiety  or  consistency,  have  postponed 
is  motion,  he  should  have  been  happy  to 
have  done  it,  in  order  that  the  information 
collected  by  Mr.  Jacob  might  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  member  of  the  House. 
However,  as  that  report  was  not  in  their 
possession,  he  begged  permission  to  read 
a  few  extracts.  Mr.  Jacob  visited  Dantzic, 
Cracow,  Warsaw,  Austria,  Bavaria,  and 
returned  by  way  of  Paris  to  England ; 
and  he  should  first  mention  a  passage  in 
that  gentleman's  report,  the  first,  indeed, 
which  bore  upon  that  important  part  of 
the  subject— -namely,  the  source  from 
which  we  drew  our  supply  of  food.  Mr. 
Jacob  said,  <<  he  had  found  every  where 
the  land-owner  and  corn-merchant  in  the 
deepest  distress ;  and  this  distress  was  too 
general,  to  allow  the  suspicion  that  it  was 
not  well  founded."  In  the  course  of  the 
last  year  he  (Mr.  W.)  had  stated  to  the 
House,  that  there  was  a  falling-off  in  the 
quantity  of  corn  produced ;  and  he 
had  also  stated,  on  good  authority, 
that  a  considerable   change  had   taken 

glace  in  the  state  of  culture  in  Poland, 
fr.  Jacob  states,  that  "  whole  tracts 
of  country,  which  had  heretofore  been 
employed  in  the  production  of  corn, 
were  now  turned  into  pasture  for  sheep, 
or  left  wholly  neglected,  the  former 
occupiers  and  renters  having  been  com- 
pletely ruined.  .  One  nobleman  "  he  says, 
«  who  farmed  his  estate  of  26,000  acres, 
of  which  two  thirds  was  tillage,  and 
one  third  woodland,  grew  but  a  few  acres 
of  wheat ;  and,  of  late,  had  sold  no  corn  of 
any  kind.  From  the  ports  of  England 
being  shut  against  corn,  he  had  turned 
his  attention  to  the  production  of  fine 
wool.  On  this  estate  there  is  a  flock  of 
15,000  Merino  sheep,  yielding  on  an 
average  two  and  a  half  pounds  of  fine 
wpol,  the  annual  sales  of  which  amount  to 
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one  half  more  than  the  value  of  the  sheep. 
Through  the  five  winter  months,  the  sheep 
are  fed  with  corn,  chiefly  rye,  at  the  rale 
of  one  pound  per  day,  which  is  eaiimated 
to  be  equal  to  three  pounds  of  hajr.  The 
proprietor  calculated,  that  sheep  thus 
kept,  yielded  nearly  as  much  more  wool 
as,  added  to  the  benefit  which  the  manure 
of  the  animals  received  from  that  kind  of 
food,  was  equal  to  the  price' he  should 
have  received  for  the  corn,  if  he  had  sold 
it ;  and  that  the  profit,  on  this  system*  was 
the  value  of  th^  whole  of  the  hay,  which 
would  have  been  otherwise  consumed. 
Instead  of  selling,  he  finds  it  more  profit- 
able to  buy  corn."  At  the  time  Mr.  Jacob 
saw  the  lands,  there  were  not  two  acres 
of  them  imder  grain.— He  would  not  pur- 
sue that  extract  further,  but  would  turn 
to  another  part  of  the  report,  which  spoke 
of  the  change  which  had  recently  taken 

f>lace  in  rents,  and  the  general  vajue  of 
and,    in    some    of    the   foreign    com 
countries.    Mr.  Jacob  observed,  that  he 
was  informed  that  the  value  of  land  in 
Poland  had  been  greatly  reduced.     Those 
lands  had  formerly  been  let  at  from  eight- 
pence  to  fourteen-pence  per  acre,  but  at 
the  time  he  saw  them,  even  those  small 
sums  could  not  be  obtained  for  them. 
'<  One  instance,"  he  says,  <<came  under  my 
own  observation.     The  proprietor  of  a 
large  domain  had  let  a  farm,  consisting  of 
about  7,000  acres,  on  a  lease,  for  the 
usual  term  of  six  years,  at  a  rent  of  850/. 
That    lease  had  expired  just  before   I 
visited  the  place.    The  tenant  had  lost  a 
great    deal    of   his    property,   and    the 
peasants  had  diminished  in  number ;  and 
a  new  lease  had  been  taken  by  the  same 
tenant,  for  no  other  could  be  found,  at 
the  rate  of  170^*'     He  could,  were  he  to 
pursue  the  extracts,  give  abundant  evi- 
dence of  the  great  extent  to  which  the 
cultivators  of  corn  had  been  reduced  in 
those  countries  by  the  shutting  up  of  the 
English  ports.    This  was  a  part  of  the 
subject  to  which  he  would  again  advert 
before  he  sat  down ;  for  it  was  worthy  of  the 
most  grave  consideration,  as  was  another 
directly  arising  out  of  it ;  namely,  the  diffi- 
culty which  might  hereafter  exist,  in  case 
of  unforeseen  scarcity,   of  procuring  a 
sufficient  supply  of  food  for  the  people. 

But  before  he  came  to  this  part  oi  the 
subject,  he  begged  to  be  allowed  to  show,^ 
that,  without  reference  to  the  question  of 
free  trade  as  a  general  principle,  this 
country  bad  enjoyed  and  thriven  under 
what  might  be  virtually  termed  a  free 
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trade  'id  corn.  He  would  not  go  further 
back  than  the  year  1773.  From  that 
year  to  the  year  1815  the  trade  in  corn 
continued  free,  or  at  least  subject  only  to 
go  low  a  duty  as  scarcely  to  desenre  the 
name  of  restriction,  the  duty  to  which  it 
was  generally  liable  not  being  more  than 
6d*  the  quarter.  .  He  did  not  mean  to 
deny  that  we  had  at  all  times  a  Corn-law ; 
but  it  was  a  law  from  the  period  he  had 
just  mentioned,  by  which  only  a  very  low 
amount  was  charged.  Thus  there  were, 
by  the  act  of  1773,  three  scales  of  duties, 
one  high  duty,  and  two  low.  The  high 
was  24^.  3d,t  which  was  charged  on 
foreign  corn  only  when  com  wa»  in  the 
home  market  as  low  as  SOs.  When  it 
came  to  445.«  the  duty  of  28.  6d,  was 
charged ;  and  when  it  rose  to  ^Ss,,  the 
duty  was  only  6d.  From  this  period, 
however,  until  1791,  the  price  of  corn  at 
home  continued  so  low,  that  only  the  low 
duty,  and  more  frequently  the  lowest  one, 
of6d,  was  charged.  In  1791  an  alteration 
took  place.  The  first  duty  continued  as 
it  was  before,  but  the  second  of  2s.  6d, 
was  to  be  charged  when  corn  was  at 
504^  When  it  came  to  54^.,  then  foreign 
corn  might  be  imported  at  a  duty  of  6(L 
Again  corn  rose,  and  tlie  low  duties  came 
into  operation.  So  that  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  years  from  this  period  to  1804, 
foreign  corn  might  be  imported  at  2s, 
6d,  and  more  frequently  at  6d.  duty. 
In  1804  the  highest  duty  was  laid  on  the 
import  of  foreign  com,  when  our  own  sold 
at  46«.  the  second  duty  at  60;.  and  the 
lowest  at  66s.;  but  the  price  at  home  con- 
tinued so  high,  that  from  that  period  up 
to  1815  the  low  duty  was  charged.  Dur- 
ing this  period,  from  1773  to  1815,  what 
had  been  the  progress  of  the  country,  in 
arts,  manufactures,  in  commerce,  In  popu- 
lation, and  in  wealth  i  Had  she  not  made 
advances  in  all  these,  unexampled  in  the 
history  of  nations  ?  Was  there  any  nation 
in  the  world  which  had  made  advances  to 
general  commercial  prosperity  with  equal 
rapidity  ?  Was  he  not,  then,  justified  in 
Buying*  that  a  free  trade  in  corn,  or  what 
was  ^most  equal  to  a  free  trade,  might  be 
carried  on  without  injury  to  the  agricul- 
tural classes  ?  For,  let  it  be  remembered, 
that  waste  and  poor  lands  were  yearly 
brought  into  cultivation.  These  con- 
siderations went  a  great  way  on  the  ques- 
tion ;  and,  if  maturely  considered,  would 
tend  to  allay  the  alarms  of  those  who 
feared  that  the  power  of  importing  corn 
at  a  low  duty  would  throw  the  poor  lands 
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out  of  cultivation,  those  very  poor  lands 
which  were  brought  into  cultivation  when 
foreign  corn  was  imported  at  a  du^ 
merely  nominal.  If  the  agriculturist  was 
uninjured,  and  not  merely  so,  but  in 
a  thriving  condition  during  foreign  im- 
portation, what  reason  was  there  to  fear 
that  it  would  be  otherwise  at  present  ? 

He  now  came  to  another  part  of  the 
question,  which  he  approachea  with  great 
reluctance;  but  it  was  necessary  that  be 
should  come  to  it,  in  order  more  clearly 
to  point  out  what  he  considered  as  one  of 
the  greatest  evils  of  the  present  system* 
He  would  lay  it  down  as  a  position  which 
he  should  be  able  satisfactorily  to  prove, 
that  the  Corn-laws  of  this  country  had 
not  only  destroyed  the  external  trade  in 
corn,  but  had  given  a  blow  to  our  internal 
trade  in  that  article,  from  which,  if  timely 
remedies  were  not  provided,  it  would  be 
difficult,  if  not  altogether  impossible,  for 
it  to  recover.  He  knew  he  should  be 
told  that  he  had  already  predicted  very 
fatal  consequences  as  likely  to  flow  from 
the  want  of  a  free  trade  in  corn«  He  had 
so.  He  stated  it  in  1823 ;  he  stated  it 
in  1824;  and  he  now  repeated  the  state- 
ment, that,  unless  some  change  was  made 
in  the  present  fatal  system  m  our  Cora- 
laws,  the  country  would,  at  some  day^ 
have  to  deplore  the  unfortunate  result  of 
them.  He  did  not  say  at  what  time  [a 
laugh].  If  the  House  did  him  the  favour 
to  hear  him  to  the  end,  they  would  find 
that  his  assertion  was  not  made  on  light 

? round,  but  rested  on  a  very  strong  case* 
n   1823  he    had  predicted,    that  very 
serious  and  dangerous  consequences  must 
almost  necessarily  follow  from  the  con* 
tinuance  of  the  present  Cora-laws.    The 
data  on  which  he  then  went  were  most 
correct;  and  the  more  he  considered  them 
the  more  was  he  convinced  of  their  ac- 
curacy.   It  would  not,  of  course,  be  ex« 
pected  that  he  should  point  out  the  exact 
time  when  these  results  were  to  happen. 
It  would  be  sufiicient  if  he  showed  that 
the  direct  tendency  of  the  Com-laws,  in< 
their  operation  on  the  external  and  in- 
ternal corn  trade  of  England,  was,  to  pro- 
duce an  insufficient  supply,  should  thete* 
be  unhappily  a  failure  of  the  home  orops* 
even  fop  one  season.    The  general  practioe 
of  the- com  trade  at  home  was,  to  reserve 
a  stock  on  hand.    This  stock  might|^  on 
the  average,  he  calculated  at  four  months 
consumption  of  the  whole  countrft  or 
about  four  millions  of  quarters.    Ha  took 
the  general  average  of  centtunption  of 
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•Che  year,  «l  twelve  mlHionB  of  qutrten, 
and  adding  a  fnillion  for  seed,  the  whole 
annual  consumption  might  be  taken  at 
thirteen  millions  of  quarters*  Now,  a 
country  setting  out  with  this  stock  of 
four  miUions  of  quarters  on  band,  and 
having  a  corn  trade  bv  which  it  was  made 
to  depend  almost  wholly  on  its  own  supply, 
might  at  no  very  distant  period  be  so  run 
out  as  to  hare  that  stock  exhausted.  The 
advantage  of  having  the  stock  at  all  would 
lie,  to  make  the  surplus  of  one  year  meet 
the  deficiencies  of  another.  Those  sur- 
pluses were  in  general  reserved  by  the 
apecukttions  of  persons  ^tensively  en- 
gaged in  the  com  trade,  whose  utility  to 
the  country  was  very  considerable.  Now, 
if  cifotmistances  occurred  which,  should 
cause  the  leading  speculators  in  com  to 
decline  the  trade,  they  would  have  the 
effisct  of  causing  a  gradual  diminution  of 
the  stock  in  reserve,  as  the  same  care 
would  not  be  taken  to  provide  for  ah  ap- 
prehended scarcity,  ft  was  this  system 
which  Adam  Smith  had  so  beautifully 
described  as  exhibiting  the  harmonious 
operation  of  the  commercial  system  ;  by 
means  of  which,  the  private  interests  of 
individuals,  the  more  they  were  exercised, 
the  more  did  they  conduce  to  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  community  at  large. 
But  the  effect  of  our  Cora-laws,  he  would 
■hoW,  his  been,  to  depress  the  general  in« 
terest,  and  ruin  the  individual  trade.  In  i 
the  first  place,  it  was  quite  manifest,  that  | 
If  there  was  a  constant  depression  of  ! 
prices,  those  who  speculated  in  grain  must  I 
necaasarily  lose;  and,  indeed,  the  enor-  | 
mous  losses  which  had  been  sustained  was  • 
matter  of  notoriety  to  every  one  at  all  > 
acquainted  with  that  branch  of  our 
national  industry.  He  would  state  to  the 
House  the  average  prices  of  the  quarter 
of  wheat  from  the  year  1817 : — 

In  1817  the  price  was    •    9^.    (kL 

1818  .        •        .        88«.    Sd. 

1819  •  •  .  72s.  9d. 
1890  .  .  .  eSs.  lOd. 
18S1  .  .  .  6^.  3d. 
1829      .        .        .        ^Ss.    Sd. 

It  was  needless  to  go  fbtther ;  the  conse- 
quence of  this  depression  was,  that  the 
com-dealer  was  a  constant  loser.  From 
1823  to  the  present  time,  prices  began  to 
rise,  but  the  government,  he  was  sunt, 
had  never  contemplated,  nor  had  he,  nor 
bad  any  roan  in  his  senses  contemplated, 
that  the  principles  of  free  trade  would 
have  been  adopted  in  every  other  coi»- 
modityi  and  would  not  be  carried  into 


'eftet  with  regard  to  e6ra.  Besides  the 
offiect  of  those  losses,  there  was  another 
•cause  which  made  the  icorn-merchant  dis- 
inclined to  speculate ;  namely,  his  appre- 
iiension  of  a  change  in  the  present  Corn- 
laws,  from  a  conviction  of  the  necessity 
of  such  a  -change,  and  a  belief  that  minic- 
ters  could  not  continue  much  longer  to 
allow  such  a  system  to  disgrace  our  com- 
mercial regulations.  Another  reason 
which  lessened  the  speculation  in  British 
corn  was,  the  quantity  of  foreigPi.com 
allowed  to  4>e  bonded  here,  anci  the  great 
difference  between  the  prices  of  the  two. 
Com  in  bond  might  be  bought  at  from  20s. 
to  $0s.  while  that  in  the  market  could  not 
be  bought  for  less  than  5()^.  60;.  and  70f. 
Of  course  in  the^  uncefrtaioty  as  to  what 
night  be  done  about  granting  a  free  trade, 
a  merchant  would  choose  rather  to  speculate 
in  the  article  which  was  cheapest ;  because, 
if  a  change  took  place  in  tne  Cora-laws, 
his  speculations  in  the  cheap  corn  would 
be  successful,  while  in  the  high-priced 
corn  they  would  be  ruinous.  He  had 
made  inquiries  on  this  subject  from  some 
of  the  most,  respectable  persons  in  the 
com  trade ;  and  he  was  assured  by  them, 
that,  from  the  causes  he  had  mentioned, 
the  speculations  in  corn  were  few,  and  to 
a  very  small  extent,  compared  with  what 
they  were  in  former  years.  All  those 
with  whom  he  had  consulted  seemed  to 
be  firmly  convinced  of  the  trath  of  the 
position  with  which  he  had  set  out; 
namely,  that  the  operation  of  the  Corn- 
laws  of  this  country  had  not  only  de- 
stroyed the  external  trade  in  corn,  but 
had  given  a  blow  to  the  internal  trade  in 
that  article,  from  which  it  would  with  dif- 
ficulty recover ;  but  from  which  there  was 
no  chance  of  its  recovery,  if  the  laws  were 
allowed  to  remain  in  their  present  state. 
Now,  if  this  was  so,  we  might  come  u{>on 
a  period  of  positive  deficiency  in  the 
harvest;  and  what  then  would  be  the 
situation  of  the  country,  when,  from  a 
change  in  the  culture  of  land  abroad,  we 
could  not  hope  for  any  supply  from  those 
places  to  which  we  usually  had  recourse 
m  times  of  difficulty  ?  He  trembled  to 
think  of  a  scarcity  of  human  food  under 
such  circumstances.  He  did  not  mean  to 
say  that  such  an  event  was  to  be  expected 
immediately.  That  would  be  too  bold  an 
assertion  for  any  man  to  hazard ;  but  he 
did  confidently  state,  that  we  were  now 
in  a  situation  in  which  a  sudden  defi- 
ciency of  even  one  harvest  might  be  at- 
tended with  moat  disastrous  effects.    The 
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stock  in  the  bands  of  dealers  was,  he  had 
reason  to  believe,  very  low.  As  to  the 
farmers,  he  would  admit  he  knew  little 
about  them ;  but  any  thing  that  was  known 
of  their  transactions  in  com  afforded  no 
proof  that  the  stock  in  the  country  was 
not  low.  It  might,  and  he  hoped  it  would 
happen,  that  the  approaching  harvest  and 
the  next  after  that  might,  by  abundant 
crops,  considerably  add  lo  the  stock  in 
hand ;  but  still  we  should  be  in  a  state, 
living  as  it  were  from, hand  to  mouth,  and 
placing  ourselves  in  circumstances  of 
great  peril,  which  would  be  increased 
every  year  that  we  allowed  to  pass  without 
a'change  in  our  present  system  of  Corn« 
laws.  It  was  morally  impossible  to  alter 
a  trade  which  had  been  carried  on  for 
several  years  without  inflicting  an  evil 
which  would  be  deeply  felt  by  hundreds 
and  thousands !  and  the  House  might  rely 
on  it,  that,  if  circumstances  should  occur 
(and  occur  they  undoubtedly  would, 
though  he  would  not  say  when)  to  render 
it  necessary  to  have  recourse  again  to  the 
trade  in  foreign  corn,  they  would  have 
deeply  to  deplore  the  blow  which  that 
trade  had  received  by  the  Corn-law  of 
1815— the  most  absurd,  the  most  barba- 
rous measure,  and  the  most  opposed  to 
principles  of  sound  commercial  or  national 
policy,  that  had  ever  emanated  from  a 
legislative  body  calling  itself  enlightened. 
The^only  hope  he  had  of  seeing  a  speedy 
termination  to  this  absurd  system  was 
founded  on  its  absurdity ;  for  he  thought 
it  impossible  that  the  people  of  England 
could  continue  much  longer  to  sanction 
B  law  so  pregnant  with  danger  to  their 
best  interests.  It  was  still  possible  to 
avert  this  danger ;  but  it  could  be  done 
only  by  a  speedy  alteration  of  the  law. 
If  that  were  not  done,  he  feared  they 
wdbld  live  to  regret  the  consequences. 

He'would  now  come  to  the  alteration 
which,  in  his  opinion,  ought  to  be  made  ; 
and,  without  going  into  all  the  details 
which  might  be  necessary  if  a  bill  for  the 
alteration  were  before  the  House,  he 
would  suggest,  that  a  protecting  duty  of 
10s*  per  quarter  should  be  allowed,  con- 
jointly with  another,  but  a  temporary, 
measure,  increasing  that  duty  if  the  price 
in  the  home  market  should  be  at  once 
considerably  reduced.  He  would  sup- 
pose the  price  in  the  market  55s.;  the 
general  and  permanent  protecting  duty 
wcKild  be  10^.;  but  the  temporary  mea- 
sure would  have  the  10s.  increased  to  15s. 
on  foreign  com^  when  English  wheat  was 
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at  50s.  When  at  45s.  he  would  increase 
the  duty  to  20s. ;  and  when  com  came  to 
40s.  he  would  have  the  'duty  25s.  It 
would  undoubtedly  be  most  desirable  that 
every  means  should  be  adopted  for  pre- 
venting an  alarm  among  the  agriculturists. 
He  knew  that  the  very  mention  of  opening 
the  ports  would  create  such  alarm ;  and 
he  would  therefore  provide  a  temporary 
measure  for  their  security,  until  the  chance 
of  returning  to  a  free  corn-trade  was  in 
progress.  It  was  with  this  view  that  he 
would  recommend  the  higher  protecting 
duties  for  a  short  period.  This  would  be 
the  more  necessary,  as  the  Corn-laws  of 
this  country  had  produced  restrictions  on 
the  corn-trade  in  other  countries.  This 
was  the  case  in  France,  Spain,  and  Por- 
tugal, the  markets  of  which,  when  our 
ports  were  shut,  were  glutted  with  an 
immense  quantity  of  corn  which  would 
otherwise  have  reached  our  ports.  A 
sort  of  corn-law  was  therefore  enacted  in 
those  countries  in  their  own  defence. 
Now,  to  prevent  even  the  chance  of  a 
sudden  glut  from  coming  into  the  market 
while  the  change  was  being  made,  and^to 
allay  the  fears  of  the  agriculturists,  he 
would  give  the  higher  duties  as  a  tempo- 
rary measure.  He  thought  it  a  main  ob- 
ject that  the  change  should  be  effected 
with  as  little  alarm  as  possible. 

The  agricultural  interests  said,  that  if 
the  ports  were  thrown  open,  we  should  be 
deluged  with  foreign  corn.  He  thought 
he  should  be  able  to  show  that  this  could 
not  possibly  be  the  case,  by  a  reference 
to  the  amount  of  the  importation  of  foreign 
corn  at  former  periods.  Indeed,  he  was 
convinced,  that  the  quantity  of  corn  which 
would  be  imported  into  this  country  if  the 
ports  were  to  be  opened  would  not  be 
large.  He  would  proceed  to  show  what 
had  been  the  importation  of  foreign  corn 
from  the  year  1800  to  the  year  1820,  and 
he  had  selected  this  period,  because,  during 
it,  the  importation  had  ^een  larger  than 
at  any  other :  indeed,  during  five  years  of 
it,  a  very  great  scarcity  prevailed,  which 
caused  the  prices  to  •  nse  to  an  enormous 
amount.  In  1800,  the  average  price  was 
110s.  5d.;  in  1801,  it  was  115s.  Ud.;  in 
1810,  it  was  lOSs.  Sd.;  in  1817,  it  was 
94s. ;  in  18i8,  it  was  83s.  Sd.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  we  had  corn  sent  tp 
us  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  The 
quantity  of  foreign  wheat  imported  from 
foreign  parts  to  this  country  during  the 
period  he  had  alluded  to  was  as  follows :— 
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1800  .   ,.    .   .  1,263,771 

ISOl  ....  I,4-24',21-l 

lb02  ....   538.144 

160S  ....  312,458, 

1804  ....  391,068 

1805  ...  .  836,747 
lb06  ....  207,879 

1807  ....  359,835 

1808  ....   41,392 

1809  ....   387,863 

1810  ....  1,439,615 

1811  .    .    .    .   188,563 

1812 129,867 

1613  ....     341,846 

181*  ....     626,7+5 

1815  ....      194,931 

1816 210,860 

1817  .    .    .    .  1,030,829 

1818  ....  1,.586,030 

1819  ....  471,607 

1820  ....  591,731 


12,577,029 
During  the  fire  jean  of  icarcity,  between 
6,000,000  aod  7,000,000  of  quarters  had 
been  imported,  which  was  half  aa  much 
Bi  had  been  imported  during  ihe  whole 
twenty-one  years.  From  this  statement 
the  aTernge  annual  amount  of  corn  im- 
ported appeared  to  be  598,906  quarters, 
and  the  average  price  844.  6d. ;  and  it 
must  also  be  recollected,  that  this  price 
was  estimated  in  a  currency  which  was 
depreciated  during  this  period,  and  that 
until  the  year  1815  there  was  in  reality  no 
obitruclion  by  law  as  to  the  importation 
of  corn. 

He  had  also  examined  into  the  difereot 
sources  from  whence  the  foreign  corn  was 
drawn,  which  would  show  that  it  was 
only  the  very  high  price  which  had  in- 
duced the  richer  countries  to  afford  us 
any  abundant  supply.  Tlie  annual  ave- 
rage amount  of  wheat  imported  into  this 
country,  ftom  the  year  1800  to  the  rear 
1820,  was  aa  follow! :~ 

BuM» 66.373 

Sweden  ....  12,275 
Prussia,  including  Poland  .  .  204,667 
Germany  ....     87,092 

United  States        .        .  .    87,376 

Canada 23,040 

Holland  ...  .    40,033 

Flanders  ....    29,530 

France 23,07! 

Denmark  and  Norway        ,        .     18,956 

But  if  there  was  not  proof  sufficient  in 

that  sutement  to  salisfy  the  House  of  the 
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diSbrence  in  the  exportation  of  grain  be- 
tween a  rich  country  and  'a  poor  onei  it 
would  be  sufficient  to  look  to  the  average 
importation  of  France,  the  richest  country, 
during  the  years  alluded  to.  If  they  d^ 
ducted  from  the  importation  of  France  in 
twenty  years  the  amount  of  the  year  1810, 
there  appeared  to  have  been  imported 
altogether  225,710  quarters,  which  would 
make  an  average  of  only  12,322  quarters. 
From  Germany,  too,  the  next  rich  country, 
if  they  deducted  the  amount  received  in 
the  years  of  scarcity  he  had  mentianed* 
the  average  was  only  42,861  quarters. 
So  that  it  was  the  poor  country,  and  the 
poor  alone,  which  furnished  that  supply 
of  grain  which  the  wants  of  this  country 
required^  further  proof,  if  any  further 
was  necessary,  of  the  policy  of  that  less- 
fettered  importation  of  grain  which  he 
hoped  to  see  the  House  ere  long  adopt, 
as  an  uniform  principle  of  the  commercud 
regulations  ot  the  countiy.  He  could 
never  turn  to  that  portion  of  the  valuBbla 
report  of  Mr.  Jbcod,  which  treated  of  tbe 
exports  from  Dantxic  and  Elblng.  Tba 
calculations  extended  over  a  period  'of 
166  years,  in  which  the  annual  average  of 
wheat  and  rye  exported  was  stated  at 
215,307  quarters;  and  that  surplus,  be 
observes,  may  be  considered  as  forming 
the  nearest  possible  approach  that  can  be 
made  with  existing  materials  to  what  ■ 
.  the  usual  amount  of  the  production  of 
'  com,  in  those  countries,  beyond  the  cot^ 
sumption  of  the  inhabitants,  when  no  ii^ 
cident  occurs  to  check  cultiratton.  He 
I  was  entitled  to  assume  this,  iodeed,  from 
'  a  comparison  of  the  diSfereot  periods  di- 
I  vided  into  terms  of  twenty-five  years.  In 
-  the  first  years  from  1651  to  1675, 
.  the  annual  average  export  was  81,775; 
and  in  the  last  years,  &om  1821  to 
I  1825,  it  was  only  63,523.  Mr.  Jacob, 
indeed,  shows,  that  the  scarcity  whidl 
prevailed  over  various  countries  of  tbe 
world  about  the  time  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, in  France  itself,  in  Sweden,  ia 
Holland,  and  in  other  places,  created  a 
di&rence  ;  first,  in  the  five  yean  follow- 
ing 1781,  when  the  average  was  264,431 ; 
next,  from  the  year  1796  to  1800,  when 
it  was  409,588  quarters;  and  subse- 
quently, from  1801  to  1805,  when  the 
exports  averaged  549,365  quartern;  but 
from  1821  to  1825,  it  was  only  83,523, 
nearly  the  same  as  it  was  a  hundred  and 
sixty  year*  ago.  The  fact  seemed,  in- 
deed, to  be,  that  when  the  price  was  high 
in  England,  the  fanners  of  the  vuioua 
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■ODUiiUie*  flll  orer  the  continent  were  to- 
xluoed,  by  the  wlditioiiBl  denand,  to  lend 
ibeir  grtu  to  the  Engliih  market.  It 
^■d  beea  prored,  bejond  question,  tlmt 
ifnun*  under  mtch  circumitancei,  wa*  sent 
iSVMi  Aver  the  Gacpathian  Mountains  to 
Abe  UKrig^on  of  the  ViMula,  and  from 
CbsrBmotMt  parti  of  Bohemia  and  Sitis- 
Ina;  but  it  was  the  extraordinary  high 
ftiae,  and  the  high  price  alone,  which 
fwe  the  ■timultu  to  aucb  a  apectilation  ; 
«nd,  iialMS  that  high  price  exiated,  it  was 
jwarlj  M^oHibte  thM  any  encourage- 
wtnt  could  Ik  afibrded  to  exportation!, 
vidail  in  the  immediate  neiglibourhood 
of  Che  great  Davipable  rivers.  And  he 
.  WM  the  nore  confident  in  lucb  an  auer- 
^OB,  whea  he  looked  at  the  pratA  of  Ibe 
«iDumerable  difficultiei  thrown  in  the  way 
■of  the  traniportation  of  grain,  as  well  ai 
.the  ecpenie  and  Iosb  neceiiarily  attend- 
.ant  npon  iL  Indeed,  after  uie  mott 
iabarioua  investigation  of  the  difierent 
Eetomi,  he  had  no  hesitatton  Id  saying, 
diat.  if  the  average  price  in  this  couDtry 
was  from  5St.  to  €0t.,  they  could  nerer 
expect  a  larger  quantity  of  grain  to  find 
iu  way  to  this  market  than  the  400,000 
^uaitera  which  were  the  overplus  of  the 
Maritime  countrisa  and  those  districts 
iwsr  the  navigable  riven ;  and  wh^  they 
considered  the  coniuinptian  of  the  coud- 
trj  ta  be  thirteen  muliom  of  quarters, 
aa  be  had  proved  before,  be  could  not  find 


I  upon  the  subject  of 
tnense  quantity  of  foreign  corn  being 
poured  into  the  country,  even  if  the  price 
continued  as  low  as  at  present. 

Now,  aa  to  price.  '  The  price  in  the 
porta  of  the  Baltic,  for  common  grain, 
was  stated  at  ISt.  a  quarter ;  but,  would 
any  man  aay,  that  such  a  price  did  not 
.proceed  from. the  total  derangement  of 
trade?  and  was  it  not  evident  that  its 
continuance,  for  uy  leikgtb  cf  time,  | 
wouU  faMe  the  effect  of  turning  all  the 
capital  employed  upon  the  cultivation  of 
wbaaS  into  some  different  channel  i  Men 
■waold  grow  flax-rthey  wonld  grow  rape- 
flaed— 4hey  wotild  cultivate  wool,  or  em- 
ploy their  land  in  any  other  way  whidi 
•mi^t  bring  in  a  better  rent)  or  raise  a 
jnone  profitable  produce.  For  it  was  not 
with  agriculture  as  with  mannEKturei, 
,Ia  the  manufacture  of  woollena  or  cot- 
toas,  if  the  annply  became  too  abundant 
for  the  demand,  the  manufacturer  wonld 
gradually  diminisb  the  ouantity,  until  be 
«Nwd  ftUogother  to  pnweM  tut  paitioa- 
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I  lar  commodity  which  was  depreciated  in 
price;  but  he  could  not  instandy  apply 
machinery  which  had    been  erected  for 

I  one  purpose  to  the  execution  of  another. 

.  Tbe  agriculturist,  on  the  contrary,  could 

I  immediately  turn  his  attention  lo  the 
growth  of  some  other  species  of  produc- 
tion, and  he  felt  convinced,  that,  nnless 

I  in  consequence  of  some  extraordinary 

I  high  price  in  England,  the  growvr  of 
wheat  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  could 

I  not  be  much  encouraged  to  exceed  tbo 
fair  estimate  of  the  coasumption  of  bis 
own  country.  From  the  details  of  Mr. 
Jacob  it  appeared,  that  the  inferior  quality 
of  wheat— that  i]uality  which  was  not 
exported,  unless  in  time  of  great  scarcity 
^^could  not  be  sent,  even  from  the  mari- 
time provinces  of  Prussia,  under  iSt.  a 
quarter.  He  states  the  first  cost  to  be, 
including  all  charges,  about  24j.,  span 
which  there  was  to  be  calculated  a  loss 
ofSO  per  cent;  which,  with  rent,  freight, 
insurance,  and  other  charges  would  bring 
it  to  the  English  market  for  about  434, 
That  was,  he  begged  to  be  understood, 
for  the  very  inferior  kind,  and  from  places 

Suite  acceasible  to  water-carriage.  But 
le  better  kind,  and  that  usually  sent  to 
this  couotry,  when  the  ports  were  open 
(and  here  ne  begged  to  say,  that  lliMe 
Returns  were  made  out  at  the  request, 
and  under  the  sanction  of  the  Treasury), 
the  belter  kind  of  wheat  from  Warsaw 
could  not  be  landed  in  England  for  less 
than  48<,  a  quarter,  in  a  time  of  no  pecu- 
liar demand.  The  cost  was  made  up  in 
this  manner  :— 

s.    d. 
Cost  of  the  quarter  of  wheat  at  Warsaw  38    0 
Conveyance  to  the  boats,  and  charges 
for  losding  and  stowing,  and  secunng 

it  bj  mats 0    6 

Freight  to  DantBc  .       .  .50 

Loss  en  the  passage,  by  pilfering,  sod 

by  lain  oasiing  it  to  grow         .         .SO 
Expenses  tt  Duitdc,  in  turning,  diriog, 
screening,  and  waidioiisiDg,  and  ieit 

efmeuiure 3    0 

Profit,  or  commistioD,  as  the  case  nay 

be,  to  the  merchant  st  Dsntiic  .1^6 

Freight,  priaiage,  iuorance,  and  ship- 

Kg    charges,    at  Dantsic   and  In 
adon 8    0 

4B    O 


In  tbe  samemaniffir,  wheat  firom  Cracow, 
which  cost  tbe  grower  about  22*.  6rf. 
would  be  delivered  in  London  for  45k  Gd. 
It  was  necessan,  however,  to  explain 
that  tbe  cbrngt  for  ioMimM  uij  corei- 
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ed  the  ttranding  of  the  sbipi  but  did  not 
take  any  account  of  wetting*  pilfering, 
and  all  the  other  losses  to  which  the  grain 
trade  was  peculiarly  subject,  and  which 
must  be  estimated  in  the  cost  before  it 
came  to  market.  No  trade,  indeed,  was 
more  subject  to  losses,  from  the  badness 
of  the  vessels  in  which  the  commodity 
was  conveyed ;  because  the  Baltic  vessels, 
being  constructed  for  the  timber  trade, 
leaked  so  much  as  to  injure  the  grain  to 
a  very  serious  extent.  But  it  was  not 
alone  the  ordinary  expenses  which  were 
to  be  taken  into  their  calculation.  No 
demand  for  grain  ever  continued  for 
more  than  six  davs  without  increasing 
the  amount  of  freight  and  the  price  at 
least  forty  per  cent ;  and,  if  the  demand 
continued  for  twelve  days,  it  would  ex- 
haust, as-  he  had  already  shown,  the  whole 
stock  of  grain  which  could  be  brought 
into  market.  Mr.  Jacob,  to  whose  in- 
valuable Report  he  had  so  often  referred, 
stated,  most  distinctly,  from  a  considera- 
tion of  these  circumstances,  that,  if  a 
duty  of  ten  or.  twelve  per  cent  was  im- 
posed upon  the  importation  of  corn  from 
Poland,  it  would,  in  his  opinion,  put  an 
effectual  stop  to  the  importation  of  grain 
from  Poland,  except  in  extraordinanr 
seasons;  and  it  should  be  recollected, 
thats  he  stated  that,  after  the  most  la- 
borious investieation  of  the  subject,  in 
compliance  with  an  order  fVom  the  lordv 
of  the  Treasury,  requiring  him  to  turn  his 
attention  to  the  grain  trade  of  Poland, 
that  he  mieht  be  able  to  say  what  would 
be  the  probable  supply  if  theprice  in  this 
country  was  60x.  or  64«.  The  words  of 
the  concluding  portion  of  that  Report 
were  so  conclusive  upon  the  subject,  that 
he  would  take  leave  to  read  them  to  the 
House. 

'<  If  a  duty  in  this  country  of  \0s.  or 
12t.  per  quarter  was  imposed,  it  would 
not  allow  of  such  a  profit,  on  the  suppo- 
sition of  the  price  being  from  60f .  to  gW., 
as  to  induce  any  great  exertions  to  in- 
crease cultivation  in  the  districts  border- 
ing on  the  VisHila.  The  chance  of  a  rise 
occasioned  by  war,  by  a  winter  so  severe 
as  to  injure  vegetation,  or  by  a  rainy  bar- 
vest  season,  might  induce  those  of  a  spe* 
culative  turn  to  mcrease  their  growth  of 
wheat ;  but  those  who  have  that  turn, 
and  have  the  Bieans  of  indulging  it,  are 
so  few,  that  they  would  produce  no 
sensible  increase  in  the  general  sorplos. 
I  see  no  reason  to  believe,  that  with  sudi 
a  duty  as  I  have  mentioned  /or  Eaglaiid> 


and  a  price  of  from  60$.  to  6i€^  and  witt 
some  similar  regulation  in  France,  that 
the  surplus  corn*  produced  in  Poland,  ina 
eluding  all  the  countries  near  enough  td 
the  Vistula  to  send  their  corn  to  tiiat 
stream,  would  materially  increase  in  eomi' 
mon  seasons,  or  very  much,  if  at  aU, 
exceed  the  average  produce  of  that  coqii^ 
try.  The  greatest  part  of  this  mighty 
probably,  be  wheat ;  and  if  the  duty  wai^ 
alike  on  all  the  various  qualities  of  tlmi 
grain,  none  would  be  sent  here  but  that 
part  which  is  the  driest,  heaviest,  and 
whitest.  The  inferior  descriptions  wouM 
not  pay  for  importation,  unless  the  average 
price  in  England  was  much  more  tfaatt 

This  opinion  upon  a  free  trade  in  com^ 
from  an  individual  who  was  once  decidedhf 
hostile  to  any  such  freedom^  must  be 
allowed  to  have  the  greatest  iveight.  Mr; 
Jacob  had  recorded  his  opinions  in  oppo« 
sition  to  any  such  measure,  in  a  work 
published  in  1814— he  had  expressed  hie 
continuance  in  the  same  conviction  be^ 
fore  the  Committee  of  1821— and  it  wa^ 
therefore,  a  proof,  both  of  his  sincerity, 
and  of  the  force  of  the  facts  which  had 
come  under  his  knowledge  during  the 
period  of  his  inquiries,  that  he  had,  m 
the  very  face  of  all  his  former  declavai>*' 
tions,  given  such  decided  testimony  iw 
favour  of  a  system  directly  opposed  ttf 
that  which  he  had  once  advocated.  The 
present  average  price  was  about  58^.,  but 
ne  had  no  hesitation  in  declaring,  that^ 
the  a^culturists— and  he  was  nimself 
an  agriculturist— would  be  well  protected 
with  an  average  price  of  55s.  There* 
was,  he  was  convinced,  no  landed  pro«i 
prietor  or  farmer  who  would  not,  ir  he> 
looked  to  the  state  of  the  country,  andf 
the  security  which  it  would  give  his  pvo* 
perty,  be  content  with  that  price  for  Ilia 
grain.  He  would  ask,  indeed,  any  landed* 
proprietor,  in  that  House  or  out  of  dooM, 
whether  he  would  not  be  content  wMi 
that  price,  or  even  something  lower,  pro* 
video  he  could  give  permanence  to  thr 
present  state  of  tbhigs,  and  obtain  secoHty 
for  the  payment  of  his  rent  ?  If  the  price 
waa  lower,  the  income  fVom  land  would 
become  still  more  available;  and  he  put 
it  to  the  landed  proprietors,  whether  the 
regular  payments  of  such'prices,  and  tlie 
comparative  cheapness  oif  every  thing 
else,  would  not  be  preferable  to  a  kind  of 
income,  which,  though  it  might  be  nood- 
naJly  high,  they  received  but  with  the 
right  hand  to  pay  it  away  with  the  left. 
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H0  would  ask  theiB,  whether  the  security 
topropertji  the  advantage  bestowed  on 
maniifactures,  the  general  activity  given 
to  the  whole  commerce  of  the  country, 
would  not  amply  compensate  for  a  nomi- 
nal amount  oi  rent,  winch  produced  no 
real  benefit  to  those  who  received  it.     If 
they  persisted  in  their  present  course  but 
for  a  time,  it  required  no  great  penetration 
to  discover  that  they  would  be,  ere  long, 
afflicted  with  the  roost  frightful  miseries. 
For  his  part,  as  long  as  he  had  the  honour 
of  a  seat  in  that  House,  he  would  con- 
tinue to  raise  his  voice  against  a. system 
which  he  had  periodically  held  up  to  their 
condemnation,  and  which  he  hoped  yet  to 
see  give  way  before  the  united  force  of 
reason,  cotnmon  sense,  sound  policy,  and 
every  consideration  which  regulated  the 
principles  of  trade,   with  regard  to   all 
Other  productions.     If  they .  considered 
the  effect  of  their  at  one  time  calling  in 
a  large  supply  of  grain    from  foreign 
countries  in  anticipation  of,  or  from  the 
effect  of,  a  dearth — a  supply  which  con- 
tinued  long  after  the  occasion  of  the 
dearth  bad  «ceased  to  exist ;  and  if  they 
contemplated  the  long  train  of  evils,  in 
the  shape  of  high  tithes,  high  rents,  and 
high  poor  rates,  which  were  created  by 
such  a  bounty  upon  that  importation ; 
and  if  they  turned  their  attention  to  the 
ruin  and  misery  inflicted  upon  the  agricul- 
tural interests,  and  every  other  interest 
in  the  kingdom — when  the  fear  of  that 
dearth  had  subsided,  and  when  they  made 
an  attempt  to  return  to  their  former  state 
of  prohit>ition — if  they  considered  these 
things,  and  reflected  that  such  had  been 
their  condition  not  very  long  since,  he 
confessed  tliey  must  have  stronger  nerves 
than  he  had  who  could  look  without  emo- 
tion to  the  continuance  of  a  course  which 
might,  by  possibility,  produce  a  return  of 
that  appalling  state  of  misery  and  distress. 
Upon  every  principle,  therefore,  of  com- 
mon sense,  common  honesty,  and  liberal 
feeling,  he  called  upon  the  House  to 
rescue  the    country  from  the  evils    to 
which  it  must  be  subjected,  if  the  present 
Corn-laws   were  allowed  to  remain  un- 
altered.    To  advance  that  most  desirable 
object  to  the  utmost  extent  of  his  power, 
he  would  now  conclude  by  moving,  "  That 
the  House  do  resolve  itself  into  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House,  to  consider 
of  the  present  state  of  the  Corn-Laws.*' 

Mr.  PhilipSf  in  rising  to  second  the 
motion,  said,  that  it  was  expected  by  the 
manufacturing  interests  that,  if  there  was 
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to  be  a  free  tradp  in  manufactures,  there 
would  also  be  a  free  trade  in  corn.     He 
conceived,  that  the  doctrine  of  free  trade 
ought  to  be.  applied  to  grain  rather  than 
to  any  other   commodity.     Some  com- 
modities were  wanted  only  for  luxury, 
others  only  for  convenience ;  many  were 
not  of  paramount  importance,  and  many 
could  be  entirely  dispensed  with.    Grain, 
however,  was  indispensable  to  human  ex- 
istence, and  was  one  of  those  articles 
which  it  was  impossible  for  a  nation  to  do 
without.     Besides,  the  tendency  of  manu- 
factures was,  to  become  cheaper  as  the 
demand  increased :  whereas,  the  tendency 
of  grain  was,  to  become  dearer  in  propor- 
tion to  the  quantity  of  new  land  brought 
into  cultivation.     The  high  price  of  com- 
modities, too,  miaht  exist  without  pro- 
ducing any  considerable  effect  upon  the 
rate  of  wages :  whereas,  a  high  price  of 
corn  led  either  to  a  great  increase  in  the 
price  of  wages,  or  to  the  starvation  of  the 
labouring  >  classes.      He   should  like  to 
know  why  jhe  country  should  not  have  a 
free  trade  in  grain.    The  common  answer 
to  that  question  was,  because  the  agricul- 
tural interest  was  subject  to  heavy  taxa- 
tion.   If  such  were  the  fact,  he  would 
say,  <<  place  upon  foreign  com  a  protect- 
ing duty,  equal  to  the  amount  of  that 
taxation.'*     But  was  the  agricultural  in- 
terest, he  would  ask,  the  only  interest  in 
the  country  which  laboured  under  taxa- 
tion ?     Were  there  not  other  interests 
which  suffered  equally  from  it  ?     The 
legacy  duty  applied  to  personal  property 
only— the  stamp  duties  tell  almost  entirely 
upon  legal  and  commercial  men — not  to 
mention  a  variety  of  duties  which  affected 
the  commercial  interest  exclusively*  and 
from  which  the  agricultural  interest  was 
free.    It  had  been  said  by  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Cumberland,  and  repeated  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  member  for  Winchelsea, 
that  more  labour  was  expended  in  the 
production  of  com  than  in  the  production  • 
of  manufactures.    Noif,  he  had  collected 
facts  which  convinced  him  of  the  utter 
fallacy  of  that  position.    His  hon.  friend, 
the  member  for  Cumberland,   who  had 
certainly  paid  great  attention  to  this  sub- 
ject, had  told  him,  that,  according  to  his 
calculations,  the  labour  employed  in  the 
production  of  agriculture  constitute4  20 
or  25  per  cent  of  its  value,  and  that  the 
labour  employed  on  manufactures  consti- 
tuted a  much  less  part  of  it.    Now,  he 
would  not  pretend  to  speak  decisively 
upon  every  species  of  manufaclore;  but 
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he  would  inform  the  House  of  the  reiuh 
of  his  calculations  on  one  manufacture, 
to  which  his  consideration  had  been  more 
particularly  turned—he  meant  the  cotton 
manufacture.  The  quantity  of  raw  cotton 
imported,  and  of  cotton  goods  exported, 
was  well  known.  The  value  of  the  cot- 
ton-manufacture he  would  take,  in  round 
numbers,  to  be  24*  millions.  Now,  the 
▼alue  of  the  raw  material,  including  the 
expense  of  freight  and  duty,  constituted 
6  millions  out  of  the  2^,  The  expense 
of  dyeing,  bleaching,  &c.  the  material, 
the  wear  and  tear  of  the  machinery,  the 
cost  of  keeping  it  in  repair,  together 
with  the  interest  and  profit  on  the  capital 
so  employed,  amounted .  to  4  millions. 
These  4  millions,  added  to  the  other  6 
millions,  made  10  millions  out  of  the  24*. 
The  remaining  14  millions  consisted  en- 
tirely of  the  labour  of  the  cotton-manu- 
facturer ;  so  that  the  labour  expended  on 
the  cotton  manufacture,  instead  of  being 
only  20  or  25  per  cent,  as  in  the  produc- 
tions of  agriculture,  was  full  60  per  cent. 
He  made  this  statement,  to  prove  the 
€sllacy  of  the  position  laid  down  by  his 
bon.  friend.  But  even  if  the  position 
were  correct,  it  did  not  deserve  the  im- 
portance which  his  hon.  friend  seemed  to 
attach  to  it.  If  the  value  of  a  commodity 
were  to  be  estimated  from  the  quantity  of 
labour  expended  upon  it,  then  the  worse 
the  land  which  was  brought  into  cultiva- 
tion, the  greater  would  be  the  advantage 
to  the  person  who  bestowed  upon  it  the 
labour  of  cultivation ;  and,  at  that  rate, 
the  tilling  of  tlie  barren  mountain  of 
Snowdon  would  turn  out  a  very  profitable 
speculation.  He  had  been  taught  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  great  object  of  mankind 
was,  to  obtain  the  comforts  and  accom- 
modations of  life  with  as  little,  and  not 
with  as  much,  labour  as  was  possible,  and 
he  had  yet  to  learn  that  he  was  mistaken 
in  that  belief.  According  to  the  state- 
ment he  had  just  offered  to4he  House, 
14*  millions  of  the  capital  employed  in  the 
cotton  manufacture  was  employed  in  the 
payment  of  labour.  Of  this  sum  he  con- 
ceived that  4  millions  were  paid  by  the 
labourer  for  his  clothing,  his  furniture, 
and  various  other  articles  of  necessary 
use,  in  which,  however,  food  was  not  to 
be  included.  The  labourer  had  then  10 
millions  left  him  for  the  purchase  of  food. 
His  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Cumber- 
land, admitted,  he  believed,  that  the  ex- 
clusion of  foreign  grain  from  the  markets 
of  this  country  raised  the  price  of  corn 
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20  per  cent.  Now,  If  food  was  raised  to 
the  labourer  20  per  cent,  It  was  clear  that 
the  labourer  In  the  cotton  trade  paid  ft 
tax  of  two  millions  for  the  benefit  of  the 
landed  interest.  His  hon.  friend,  the 
member  for  Cumberland,  thought  the 
protecting  duty  proposed  by  his  hon. 
friend,  the  member  for  Bridgenorth,  to 
be  insufficient,  and  wished  to  place  a  pro- 
tecting duty  of  20^  a  quarter  upon  wheat, 
and  12f.  6df.  a  quarter  upon  barley.  In 
order  to  show  the  effect  which  his  hob. 
friend*s  proposal  would  have  upon  the 
circumstances  of  the  country,  he  would 
take  the  protecting  duty  in  both  cases  in 
round  numbers— the  first  at  20^.  and  the 
last  at  lOs.  The  hon.  member  for  £ssex 
(Mr.  Western)  had  published  a  speech 
which  he  had  made  in  1814  on  the  Com* 
laws,  and  had  subjoined  to  It  a  calculatiofi. 
of  the  quantity  of  grain  produced  apd 
consumed  in  the  united  kingdom.  The- 
hon.  member  had  made  his  cdculation  on 
the  supposition  of  a  smaller  population 
than  that  which  was  proved  to  exist  in 
the  country  by  the  late  census,  having 
taken  the  population  of  England  an^ 
Wales  at  10,791,1 15.  He  had  calculated 
the  quantity  of  wheat  consumed  by  them 
to  be  10  millions  of  quarters.  And  the. 
consumption  of  every  otlier  species  of 
grain  in  the  united  kingdom  at  37  millions. 
Now,  it  was  proposed  to  add  to  these  two 
quantities  a  protecting  duty  of  20^.  and 
lOf.  a  quarter  respectively.  Tlie  retmlt 
of  such  a  measure  would  be,  to  add  10 
millions  to  the  price  of  wheat,  and 
16  millions  to  the  price  of  every  other 
grain,  thus  making  the  people  pay  26 
millions  for  the  benefit  of  the  landed 
interest  [cries  of  **  No,  no"].  He  did 
not  mean  to  say  that  the  people  actually 
paid  that  sum  at  present,  but  that  tbiet 
proposal  of  the  hon.  member  for  Cumber- 
land would  inevitably  lead  to  such  a  coii« 
elusion  [a  laugh].  Gentlemen  might 
laugh,  if  they  so  thought  fit,  when  the 
object  of  their  scliemes  was  thus  unfolded 
to  them ;  but  laughter  was  not  argument, 
any  more  than  contradiction  was  refuta- 
tion. He  believed  that  the  effect  of  re- 
pealing the  present  system  of  our  Corn- 
laws  would  be  much  less  than  one  class 
of  the  community  was  accustomed  to 
hope,  and  another  to  fear.  He  did  not 
believe  that  the  agricultural  interests  of 
Great  Britain  were  so  incapable  of  com- 
petition with  those  of  other  countries  as 
tliey  had  represented  themselves  to  be. 
He  recollected  that  Mr.  Jacob,  whose 
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aathority  was  deservedly  high,  had  stated 
to  the  House,  that  the  system  of  agricui- 
ttire  in  this  country,  compared  with  that 
practised  on  the  continent,  exceeded  it 
m  the  proportion  of  seven  to  five.  He 
had  stated  further,  that  whereas  4-5ths 
or  9-lOths  of  the  population  were  era- 
ployed  on  the  continent  in  the  production 
of  food,  not  more  than  one-half  of  the 
population  was  so  employed  In  England. 
On  that  point  Mr.  Jacob  had  gone  much 
beyond  the  mark.  Tlie  late  population- 
returns  proved,  that  not  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  population  was  so  employed. 
If,  then,  our  system  of  agriculturo  was 
so  superior  to  that  of  the  continent,  as 
Mr.  Jacob  represented,  could  the  House 
suppose  that  our  agriculturists  had  any 
jDst  reason  for  apprehending  the  compe- 
tition of  foreign  nations  ? 

Whilst  he  was  upon  this  subject,  he 
iftust  beg  leave  to  notice  an  argument 
which  he  bad  often  heard  in  that  House  ^ 
namely,  that  the  landed  interest  paid  all  the 
poor-rates,  and  was  therefore  entitled  to 
protection.  Now,  it  was  not  quite  clear 
that  the  premises  were  correct  upon 
which  the  conclusion  was  drawn.  He  had 
himself,  in  a  former  session,  moved  for 
certain  returns  to  show  the  proportion  in 
which  different  sorts  of  property  contri- 
buted to  the  poor-rates.  Those  returns 
had  since  been  made,  but  inaccurately. 
They  were  sufficient,  however,  to  prove 
that  out  of  6,000,000/.  of  poor-rates,  more 
than  2,000,okX>/.  were  assessed  on  other 
property  than  land.  These  returns,  he 
said,  were  inaccurately  made,  because  It 
was  the  custom  in  some  counties,  and 
those  agricultural  ones,  to  pay  wages  out 
of  the  poor-rates.  In  the  raanu&cturing 
counties  this  was  never  done:  and  that 
waa  the  reason  why  the  poor-rates  in 
Lancashire  were  only  at  a  rate  of  4f .,  and 
those  In  Sussex  at  2U.  in  the  pound.  In 
the  one  case  liberal  wages  were  paid  by 
those  who  t>enefitted  by  the  labourer ;  in 
the  other,  the  labourer  received  part  of 
his  wages  from  the  rates— a  measure 
which  wds  calculated  more  than  any  other 
that  the  ingenuity  of  man  could  have  hit 
upon  to  degrade  and  demoralize  the  pea- 
santry of  England. 

He  was  happy  to  find  that  the  re- 
peated discussions  which  the  House  had 
held  upon  the  Coru-Iaws  had  been  pro- 
ductive of  one  change  at  least.  In  the 
years  1814  and  1815,  every  person  who 
opposed  himself  to  the  Corn-laws  then 
proposed,  was  put  down  as  an  enemy  to 
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the  agricultural  Interests :  and  be  well 
recollected  that  bis  lamented  fHend,  Mr. 
Horner,  complained  that  any  member  who 
spoke  against  them  was  not  even  beard 
with  common  patience.  The  case  was 
altered  at  present,  and  the  House  listened 
with  better  temper  to  the  arguments  of 
those  who  contended  against  the  policy  of 
the  present  system.  It  was  then  main- 
tained, that  no  gentleman  who  was  not 
engaged  in  agriculture  could  be  a  proper- 
judge  on  the  subject.  Such  an  assertion 
would  scarcely  be  ventured  at  present  by 
the  most  hardy  defender  of  the  restrictive 
system ;  so  much  had  the  discussion  of 
the  question  enlightened  and  humanized 
the  public  mind.  He  had,  therefore,  no 
hesitation  in  asserting,  that  those  whose 
property  was  vested  partly  In  land,  and 
partly  In  commerce,  were  the  best  qualified 
to  jud^e  on  a  question  which  was  partly  of 
an  agricultural  and  partly  of  a  commercial 
nature.  For  his  own  part,  he  should  hail 
with  pleasure  any  change  in  the  present 
system  of  Corn-laws,  and. more  especially 
any  measure  which  gave  the  country  an 
opportunity  of  recurring  to  a  fVee  trade  In 
grain.  No  change  In  either  the  foreign 
or  the  domestic  policy  of  the  country 
could  add  so  much  to  its  wealth,  could 
increase  so  much  the  comforts  of  all  its 
inhabitants,  or  could  tend  so  much  to  the 
improvement  of  its  manufacturing,  and 
even  of  its  landed  property,  as  an  approxi- 
mation to  a  free  trade  in  grain.  For  a 
time  It  might,  perhaps,  injure  the  agri- 
culturist; but  ultimately  the  increased 
wealth  of  the  country  would  produce  in- 
creased comforts ;  increased  comforts 
would  produce  an  Increased  population, 
and  that  increased  population  would  pro- 
duce an  Increased  demand  for  agricultural 
produce,  which  would  greatlyjenhanoe  the 
value  of  the  fee  simple  of  every  landed 
estate  in  the  kingdom.  Such  an  approxi- 
mation to  a  free  trade  would  prevent  those 
fluctuations  of  prices,  which  were  as  In- 
jurious to  the  agriculturist  as  to  every 
other  class  of  the  community.  It  would 
raise  the  price  of  com  on  the  contlneott 
and  depress  it  In  England,  and  would  thus 
reduce  them  both  gradually  to  the  same 
level.  It  would,  besides,  put  a  stop  to  the 
perpetual  jealousies  and  heart-burnings  to 
which  the  present  system  gave  rise.  When 
he  was  last  in  Lancashire,  he  had  an  op- 
portunity  of  observing  the  manner  In 
which  it  worked  among  the  manufacturing 
classes.  There  was  no  grievance  which 
they  felt  so  acutely  as  the  operation  of  tbe 
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Com^Iaws;  and  he  knevr  that  it  ha4i  in 
manv  instances^  induced  them  to  emigrate 
to  America^  where  they  could  get  full 
employment  for  their  skill  and  industry, 
with  ctieap  com.  The  emigration  of  such 
men  was  not  an  evil  of  petty  importance ; 
for  it  was  to  the  improvements  which 
they  had  made  in  the  mechanical  part 
of  our  manufiurtures,  that  the  country  owed 
much  of  its  wealth  and  consideration.  A 
change  in  the  existing  system  was,  there- 
fore»  rendered  advisable  by  motives  of 
domestic  policy.  From  what  had  fallen 
from  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
in  a  former  session,  he  had  supposed  that 
that  right  hon.  gentleman  would  in  this 
session  have  aovocated  the  necessity  of 
making  such  a  change  without  delay.  If 
the  motion  of  his  hon.  friend,  the  member 
for  Bridgenorth,  should  not  be  carried  that 
eveniiijs,  he  hoped  the  right  boo.  gentle- 
man,  in  the  next  session  of  parhament, 
would  recollect  the  pledge  which  he  had 
given  to  the  coimtry  in  the  last,  and  would 
come  forward  with  some  measure  which 
should  have  for  its  object  the  adoption  of 
a  free  trade  in  grain.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  conferred  great  services 
upon  the  country  by  what  he  had  already 
done  to  promote  free  trade;  but  those 
services  would  manifestly  be  incomplete, 
if  he  failed  to  establish  a  free  trade  in 
corn.  Although  he  had  come  forward  to 
second  the  motion  of  his  hon*  friend, 
the  member  for  Bridgenorth,  he  felt  him- 
self called  upon  to  say,  that  be  did  not 
approve  of  all  the  details  into  which  his 
hon.  friend  had  entered.  He  wished  to 
get  rid  of  the  system  of  averages,  because 
they  led  to  an  endless  maM  of  fraudulent 
intrigues.  He  would  prefer  a  protecting 
duty  of  lOi.  per  quarter,  to  a  complicated 
system  of  averages.  He  had  endeavoured 
to  make  as  accurate  «  calculation  as  he 
could  of  what  would  be  a  fair  protecting 
dttty  to  the  British  grower.  He  had  com- 
pared his  calculation  with  those  of  Mr. 
Ricardo,  Mr.  Tooke,  and  Mr.  Blake^  who 
were  deservedly  considered  the  most 
eminent  authoriiies  on  this  important  sub- 
ject. Those  gentlemen  were  of  opinion, 
that  a  protecting  duty  of  7«.  6(L  per 
q[uarter,  would  be  an  adequate  remunera- 
tion to  the  agricultural  body,  for  the  land- 
tax,  the  tithes,  and  the  poor-rates,  which 
it  paid,  and  the  foreign  grower  did  not. 
He  was  of  opinion  that  iOf.  would  be  a 
sufficient  remuneration;  but  he  would 
willingly  enlarge  it  to  12<.  if,  by  so  doing, 
he  could  conciliate  the  sentiments  of  gen* 


tlemen  who  were  opposed  to  him  on  tht* 
subject,  and  not  only  to  him,  but  also  to 
their  own  individual  interests.  He  should 
be  glad  to  have  these  discussions  ter^ 
roinated  by  a  protecting  duty  of  I2#.,  and 
therefore  it  was,  that  he  willingly  seconded 
the  motion  of  the  hon.  member  for  Bridge- 
north  [hear,  hear]. 

Mr.  HuskUson  said,  that  in  oiFcfii^ 
himself  to  the  notice  of  the  House  imme^ 
diately  after  the  hon.  proposer  and 
seconder  of  the  present  motion,  he  rose, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  following  the  honour- 
able mover  over  the  wide  aeld  of  most 
Important  matter  to  which  he  had  called 
their  attentive  consideratton.  However 
much  he  might  admire  ther  instructive 
detail  which  the  honourable  mover  had 
offered  to  the  House  and  to  the  country, 
it  was  not  his  purpose  to  enter  into  it 
at  that  moment.  His  purpose  rather  was, 
to  persuade  the  House  not  to  engage  in 
the  discussion  of  it,  because  he  was  con- 
vinced that  the  discussion  of  it  could  only 
terminate  in  inconvenience  and  embarrasi^- 
ment.  The  hon.  seconder  of  the  motion 
had  stated,  that  last  year  hp  had  pledged 
himself  to  recommend  parliament  to  un- 
dertake the  revision  of  the  Corn-laws.  He 
would  say  a  word  or  two  as  to  the  nature 
of  that  pledge  by  and  by ;  but  he  thought 
himself  warranted  at  present  in  saying, 
that  from  the  opening  of  the  present  ses- 
sion, there  appeared  a  coincidence  of 
feeling  in  the  House,  amounting  almost 
to  a  common  understanding,  that  there 
were  certain  questions  of  great  magni- 
tude, importance,  and  difliculty,  whira  il 
would  not  be  desirable,  under  the  circmii- 
stances  of  the  country  and  the  parliament, 
to  enter  into  during  that  session  [cries  of 
<<No,*'  from  the  opposition  benches.] 
That  feeling,  he  maintained,  was  enterr 
tained  by  the  House,  not  only  in  Justfjce  to 
the  questions  themselves,  but  also  in  jitt» 
tice  to  the  public  interests  which  wer^ 
materially  involved  in  them.  It  was  almost 
universally  admitted,  that  there  were 
certain  questions  which  it  would  be  much 
better  to  leave  in  a  state  of  abeyance,  un- 
til they  could  be  more  fully  discussed  in 
a  new  parliament  [hear].  He  certainly 
did  collect  from  the  hon.  and  learned 
member  for  Winchelsea,  with  respect  to 
this  difficult  and  important  question,  that 
he  conceived  the  present  session  not  to 
be  a  convenient  season  for  the  discussion 
of  it;  and  his  right  hon.  friend,  the 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affiurs,  acting  in  the 
same  spirit,  intimated  to  the  Hoose,  on 
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the  firBt  evening  of  the  sesBlon,  that  it  was 
not  the  intention  of  government  to  under* 
talce  that  year  any  revision  of  the  Corn- 
laws. 

Having  made  this  statement,  he  must 
now  proceed  to  express  his  astonishment 
at  the  argument  which  the  hon,  member 
for^'Bridgenorth  had  endeavoured  to  build 
upon  it ;  ^specially  as  it  was  one  in  which 
there  was  much  more  of  refinement  than 
of  solidity.  The  hon.  member  had  said, 
that  the  uncertainty  which  prevailed 
abroad  as  to  the  intention  of  the  govern- 
ment and  of  parliament  on  this  question, 
had  completely  stopped^all  speculation  in 
the  internal  corn-trade  of  the  country. 
Now,  what  were  the  facts.  Oh  the  first 
day  of  the  session  of  1825,  he  had  dis- 
tinctly stated,  that  he  had  no  intention 
of  making  any  alteration  in  the  Corn-laws 
during  that  session,  On  the  first  day  of 
the  present  session,  his  right  hon.  friend 
had  made  a  similar  declaration  as  to  the 
intentions  of  government.  The  govern- 
ment bad,  therefore,  acted  fairly  as  to 
their  views  and  intentions  upon  this  ques- 
tion, and  the  stoppage  of  speculation  in 
the  corn-trade,  if  it  had  taken  place,  must 
have  arbcn  from  other  causes  than  that 
which  the  hon.  member  had  mentioned. 
If  people  bad  bought  corn  at  a  certain 
price,  with  a  view  to  selling  it  for  a 
profit  at  some  future  period,  it  would  be 
too  great  a  refinement  upon  the  princi* 
pies  of  trade  to  say  that  they  were  com- 
pelled to  retrain  from  doing  so,  in  con- 
sequence  of  any  uncertainty  in  the  exist- 
ing law.  If  there  was  one  question  more 
unfit  than  another  to  be  entertained  at  the 
present  moment,  it  was  this  relating  to  the 
Corn-laws.  No  question  was  more  calcu- 
lated to  agitate  the  House,  and  to  set 
afloat  in  the  country  notions  which  might 
give  rise  to  general  inconvenience  than 
this;  and  he  thought,  therefore)  that  unless 
the  House  was  prepared  to  go  through 
with  it— unless  they  were  convinced  that 
this  opportunity  and  this  time  were  con- 
venient for  dealing  with  so  momentous 
and  difficult  a  subject  as  the  state  and 
system  of  the  Corn-laws,  it  ought  not  to 
be  taken  up.  It  was  a  momentous  sub- 
ject, because  it  bore  immediately  ujpon 
the  employment  and  subsistence  of  an 
immense  mass  of  our  population.  It  was 
immediately  connected  with  the  well-being 
of  classes  of  the  community  who  were 
extremely  numerous  and  important,  in- 
cluding as  well  those  who  possessed  the 
property  of  the  soHi  as  those  whose  capital 
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and  industry  were  employed  !n  its  cultiva- 
tion, and  depended  upon  the  land  for  their 
subsistence.  It  was  difficult,  on  account 
of  the  circumstances  which  had  grown 
out  of  the  recent  alterations  in  the  com- 
mercial law  of  this  country,  and  which  had 
established  the  principles  of  free  trade 
with  moderate  duties  for  that  system  of 
prohibition  which  had  before  prevailed. 
It  was  difficult,  also,  on  account  of  the 
situation  in  which  that  alteration  had 
placed  other  corn-growing  and  corn-ex- 
porting countries,  with  respect  to  their 
mtercourse  with  us  as  to  other  commodities 
prior  to  that'-alteration.  It  was  a  subject 
not  to  be  lightly  undertaken  at  that  ad- 
vanced period  of  the  session,  and  in  the 
stale  of  the  present  parliament ;  for  it 
would  require  a  most  deliberate  consider- 
ation of  the  footing  on  which  the  charge 
upon  land  should  be  placed.  It  had  been 
admitted,  that  persons  who  engaged  their 
capital  and  their  labour  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil  were  entitled  to  compensation 
and  protection ;  and  the  exact  amount  of 
these  must  be  ascertained  before  any 
satisfactory  decision  cotild  be  arrived  at. 
But  these  were  not  the  only  grounds  of 
difficulty  which  the  subject  presented.  It 
was  clear  to  most  gentlemen,  he  believed, 
that  the  system  which  had  hitherto  been 
pursued  was  an  erroneous  one.  That 
opinionhehadopenlynnaintained  elsewhere^ 
and  had  expressed  frequently  in  that 
House ;  and  the  chief  error  of  the  system 
was,  that  it  had  kept  an  almost  entire  pro- 
hibition. If,  then,  it  had  become  neces- 
sary to  retrace  the  steps  which  led  to  the 
formation  and  establishment  of  that 
system,  they  must  do  so  with  a  cautious 
reference  to  all  objects  which  were  con- 
nected with  it.  All  parties  were  interested 
that  this  should  be  conducted  with  the 
utmost  deliberation  and  prudence,  and 
none  more  than  the  consumers  of  corn 
themselves.  Let  no  one  attempt  to  deceive 
himself  or  others,  as  to  the  effect  which 
any  sudden  alteration  of  that  system  must 
have  upon  the  state  of  things  which  bad 
grown  out  of  it  and  along  with  it.  All 
the  mortgages  and  other  incumbrances, 
all  leases,  settlements,  and  every  other 
description  of  charges  upon  land,  must  be 
immediately  affected  by  any  such  altera- 
tion ;  and  the  parties  mterested  in  them 
would  be  exposed  to  the  greatest  injus- 
tice, while  the  difficulties  which  are  now 
felt  to  exist  would  be  more  aggravated  by 
any  unguarded  change,  or  any  mistake  in 
the  principle  wbicb  iougbt  to  govern  thai 
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change^  than  b?  any  other  means  that 
could  be  (Icvised.  Whcneveri  therefore, 
the  parliament  should  resolve  on  proceed- 
ing with  this  subject,  they  must  do  so 
upon  the  consideration  of  many  other 
circumstances  than  they  were  now  pre- 
pared to  embrace.  The  diflicultics  he 
had  stated  were  chiefly  of  a  general  nature, 
but  there  were  others  which  were  scarcely 
less  important.  His  hon.  friend  had,  in 
the  course  of  his  speech,  made  frequent 
references  to  a  document  which  was  not 
before  the  House.  He  alluded  particularly 
to  the  change  which  had  taken  place  in 
acme  of  the  countries  of  the  north  of 
Europe,  respecting  their  capacity  to 
supply  corn,  which  it  appeared  was  con- 
siderably reduced.  It  was  not  only  true 
as  to  those  countries,  but  the  same  effect 
had  been  produced  in  France,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  regulations  which  had  been 
adopted  there  respecting  the  exportation 
pf  corn.  Still,  the  condition  of  those 
countries  in  this  respect  must  form  the 
elements  by  which  the  House  must  form 
its  consideration  of  this  subject.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  discussions  on  this  sub- 
ject in  the  course  of  the  last  sqssion,  he 
bad  considered  it  to  be  his  duty  to  employ 
a  gentleman  to  make  personal  inquiries 
into  this  subject ;  and  the  Report  which 
had  been  mentioned  was  drawn  up  in  con- 
sequence of  those  inquiries.  The  gentle- 
man 80  employed,  of  whose  diligence  and 
ability  he  could  not  speak  too  highly,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  countries  which  were 
chiefly  engaged  in  the  exportation  of 
corn,  and  collected  there  the  materials  of 
which  his  Report  was  formed.  That  Report 
was  not,  perhaps,  quite  perfect,  nor  might 
some  hon.  gentlemen  tnink  it  was  suffi- 
cient for  all  purposes,  but  he  was  sure  no 
man  would  deny  that  it  formed  a  most  im- 
portant addition  to  the  information  which 
was  already  possessed  on  this  subject.  If 
any  measure  had  been  adopted  before  this 
Report  was  made,  it  must  have  beien  ex- 
tremely defective,  because  it  would  have 
been  without  the  valuable  information 
which  was  now  available.  If  the  Report 
should  now  be  read  without  any  of  those 
exaggerated  fears  and  prejudices  which 
sometimes  rejected  all  evidence,  he  bad 
little  doubt  that,  in  another  session,  the 
House  would  be  enabled  to  come  to  a 
satisfactory  adjustment  of  this  question. 

These,  however,  were  not  all  that 
appeared  to  bim  in  the  shape  of  objec- 
tions to  proceeding  with  the  subject  at 
present.     It  was   impoasible   that  any 


alteration  could  be  made  in  the  Corn-laws 
without  an  exclusive  consideration  of  the 
price  of  the  commodity;  and  this  branch  of 
the  subject  was  intimately  connected  with 
the  monetary  system.  At  this  moment, 
when  inquiries  into  that  system  were 
going  on,  and  in  the  feverish  and  unset- 
tled state  in  which  the  currency  was 
placed,  would  any  man  say  it  was  desir- 
able that  it  should  be  attacked  on  another 
side?  In  considering  the  subject  now 
before  the  House,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  legislate  wisely,  unless  the  currency, 
which  was  the  soul  and  element  of  the 
prices,  should  have  been  first  disposed  of; 
and  this  reason  not  less  forcibly  than  the 
others  which  he  had  stated,  convinced 
him,  that  the  present  period  was  wholly 
unfitted  for  the  discussion. 

He  thought  he  had  stated  general 
grounds  enough  to  convince  the  House 
that  it  would  at  all  times  be  desirable  to 
have  more  leisure  for  entering  upon  the 
inquiry  than  they  could  at  present  com- 
mand ;  but  he  would  also  fairly  own,  that 
at  this  period  of  the  session,  when  the 
public  business  (so  far  at  least  as  it  origi- 
nated with  the  government)  was  in  a  very 
advanced  state,  and  every  body  was  look- 
ing forward  to  the  probability  of  a  general 
election,  he  thought  that  nothing  could  be 
less  advisable  than  to  agitate  the  subject. 
In  saying  this,  he  stated  no  more  than 
was  to  be  learnt  from  every  newspaper ; 
and  he  repeated  that,  if  at  this  moment 
thie  House  should  raise  (as  the  discussion 
of  this  question  was  necessarily  calculated 
to  do)  a  great  excitement  in  the  public 
mind,  it  would  be  impossible  to  conduct 
the  debate  with  that  calmness  which  ought 
to  characterise  the  deliberations  of  a 
British  House  of  Commons.  A  pledge 
which  he  was  said  to  have  given  on  this 
subject  had  been  alluded  to,  and  be  had 
no  inclination  to  withdraw  that  pledge* 
As  a  servant  of  the  Crown,  he  had  aright 
to  consider,  that  circumstances  might 
happen,  between  the  time  of  giving  that 
pledge,  and  of  being  called  upon  to  redeeoi 
It,  which  at  least  might  induce  him  to 
postpone  it.  But,  what  was  the  pledge 
which  he  had  given?  He  had  stated, 
that,  if  he  should  have  procured  all  the  in- 
formation that  was  requisite,  and  if  the 
business  should  be  begun  at  an  early  pe- 
riod of  the  session,  he  thought  they  mi^ht 
be  enabled  before  the  end  of  it,  to  arrive 
at  that  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the 
question  which  was  so  highly  desirable ; 
but  this  was  not  the  thne  he  bad  spoken 
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of.  He  was  ready  to  admit,  that,  power-  I 
ful  at  were  his  reasons  for  not  now  pro* 
ceeding,  if,  by  doing  so,  the  distress, 
which,  he  grieved  to  say,  still  prevailed 
to  a  considerable  degree,  could  be  alle- 
viated, he  would  imoiediately  forego  his 
opposition*  He,  however,  denied  that 
it  would  have  any  such  efiect.  If  the 
House  could  suddenly  and  materially  re- 
duce the  prices  of  all  the  necessaries  of 
ltfe»  so  far  from  relieving,  it  would  aggra- 
▼ate  the  general  distress,  and  postpone  all 
hope  of  its  termination.  In  the  state  of 
foreign  markets,  the  stagnation  of  trade, 
and  the  difficulties  which  existed  uni- 
versallj,  the  effect  of  an  bcreased  con- 
sumption produced  by  such  means  would 
be  worse  than  useless^  Let  him  not 
be  misunderstood,  in  saying  this'  be  ad- 
v;anced  nothing  at  variance  with  the 
doctrines  he  haa  so  often  advocated ;  and 
he  was  convinced  now,  as  much  as  he  ever 
had  been,  that  prohibition  was  a  blame- 
able  and  injurious  principle*  He  did  not 
think  it  necessary,  or  even  prudent,  at  this 
time  to  go  into  the  details  of  the  altera- 
tion whidi,  when  the  opportunity  should 
arrive,  he  thought  ought  to  be  made  in 
the  system  of  the  Corn-laws.  Any  thing 
which  established  occasional  or  permanent 
prohibition  he  was  a  decided  enemy  to. 
He  agreed  with  the  hon.  gentleman  that 
the  evils  he  had  pointed  out  should  be 
remedied ;  but  the  subject  was  one  which 
gave  rise  to  so  many  fears  and  alarms, 
and  seemed  to  be  connected  with  the  in- 
terests of  so  many  p^voos,  that  a  man, 
who  had  greater  power  than  himself  of 
expressing  with  precision  and  accuracy 
J^  ftltf rfi^*^—  which  he  intended,  might 
be  reasonably  apprehensive  of  leMling  to 
misconceptions  among  those  whose  in» 
Cerestswere,  orwerethoaght  tobe,atstake. 
For  this  reason,  and  because  be  would 
HOC  encourase  any  opinion  whidi  might 
be  incorrectly  formed,  the  House  would 
excuse  his  going  into  the  subject  now. 
His  wish  was,  that  the  publio  mind  should 
not  be  agitated  on  Uiis  subject^  and  he 
was  sure^  if  the  discussion  sboald  be  con- 
tinued, the  warmth,  irritation,  and  in^ 
diffi»rence  of  opinion  to  whidi  it  would 
give  rise  in  the  House,  must  lead  to  no 
other  result  than  to  produce  ferment  and 
inconvenience,  perhaps  mischief,  out  of 
doors.  He  wished  the  question  Co  stand 
for  the  present  where  it  did,  and  that  the 
House  would  permit  him  to  say  (if  it 
would  receive  from  him  an  intimation  of 
Kis  intentioos)  that  in  the  next  acssiop  of 
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Cirhament  he  would  bring  it  forward  [a 
ugh.]  The  hon.  member  for  Northamp- 
ton might  laugh,  and  he  might  perhaps 
think  the  reasons  he  had  stated  for  Uiis 
delay  were  not  sufficient;  but  if  the  House 
were  satisfied  widi  them,  he  should  be 
consoled  under  the  hon.  gentleman^s  disap- 
probation, and  would  repeat  his  request^ 
tliat  he  might  be  allowed  to  transfer  to  the 
next  session  the  assurance  he  had  given 
in  a  former  one.  He  would  meet  tho 
sneer  of  the  hon.  gentleman  with  this 
qualification  that  he  was  not  to  be  bound 
by  this  pledge  so  absolutelyt  that  what<* 
ever  circumstances  might  happen  during 
the  next  six  or  eight  months  to  changt 
the  grounds  upon  which  it  was  made^  h% 
was  to  be  heki  to  redeem  it.  If  the  hon. 
gentleman  thought  that  he  shrunk  from 
the  discussion  of  this  ouestion  at  this 
time  on  account  of  its  difficulty,  he  knew 
little  of  the  character  of  the  humble  in- 
dividual who  now  addressed  the  House* 
and  less  of  the  line  of  conduct  which  he 
had  on  all  occasions  pomied.  He  trusted 
that  he  had  never  evaded  that  whicli  he 
had  felt  to  be  liis  duty,  whether  it  hap* 
pened  to  be  paialeable  or  impalateable. 
The  pledge  which  he  gave  was,  that  be 
would  take  the  opinion  of  the  House  on 
this  subject  at  what  he  believed  a  favour- 
able opportunity  ;  but  be  wished  to  guard 
himself  against  being  afterwards  taunted 
with  the  non-performance  of  a  task  which 
he  should  be  no  more  bound  to  fulfil  then 
than  he  was  now.  He  wished  to  be  un- 
derstood that  he  bv  no  means  undervalued 
the  information  which  his  hon.  friend  had 
given  to  the  Houae,  but  that  he  thought 
the  time  was  unfitted  for  receiving  it. 

Before  I  sit  down  f  continued  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson)  I  must  say,  that  some  of  the  doc- 
trines of  my  hon.  friend  on  the  subject  of 
free  trade  are  not  quite  just,  or  well 
founded.  At  least  they  are  not  the  doo- 
triaes  which  I  have  ever  entertained ;  and 
certainly  they  are  very  difierentfrom  those 
which  I  have  uttered  in  this  House,  and 
they  are  equally  distinct  from  the  princi- 
ples open  which  the  government  have 
guided  their  recent  measures  with  refer- 
ence to  trade.  My  hon.  friend  has  argued 
the  question  of  free  trade,  as  if  it  were 
the  absolute  removal  of  all  difficulties 
thrown  in  the  way  of  the  supply  of  fbreiga 
productions  to  the  inhabitants  of  this 
country.  This  is  not  my  view  of  the 
question  ;  but  that  doctrine  does  not 
meet  my  view  of  foreign  trade*  The  hon. 
mover  says,  that  he  is  tba  friend  of  free 
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trade  in  corn.  I  appeal  to  those  who 
hfiTO  set  with  me  in  the  committee  of  1821 » 
whether  1  shrank  from  avowing  myself  as 
great  a  friend  of  the  free  trade  in  tliat 
article,  as  the  hon.  mover  is ;  but,  when 
my  hon.  friend  says,  **  I  am  for  free  trade 
in  sugar,  and  for  free  trade  in  timber/* 
he  forgets  that  there  were  two  grounds  of 
restriction  in  the  shape  of  duty,  upon  the 
productions  of  foreigii  countries*  One  of 
these  grounds  is  the  levying  of  duty  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  a  revenue,  which 
the  peculiar  situation  of  this  country,  the 
amount  of  our  national  debt,  renders  ne- 
cessary. Does  not  my  hon.  friend  know 
Chat  the  revenue  levied  upon  the  importa- 
tion of  timber  is  oi  considerable  amount, 
and  that  the  duty  upon  sugar  is  a  most 
productive  source  of  revenue  i  Those 
duties  are  not  like  other  duties  levied  for 
the  protection  of  any  British  manufacture, 
but  solely  for  the  purpose  of  revenue.  If 
it  is  of  the  duty  on  East  India  sugar  that 
my  hon.  friena  speaks,  I  will  show  him, 
whenever  that  subject  comes  r^olarly 
under  the  consideration  of  the  House, 
that  the  duty  is  more  nominal  than  real. 
But,  with  respect  to  other  articles,  I  do 
not  know  why  one  produce  of  the  skill 
and  industry  of  this  country  should  not  be 
protected  as  well  as  another.  The  object 
was,  to  place  our  commerce  and  manu- 
factures in  a  state  in  which  they  could 
fairiy  compete  with  the  commerce  and 
nuinufactures  of  other  countries.  If,  in  the 
peculiar  situation  of  this  country,  there 
are  circumstances  which  render  it  necea^ 
sary  to  impose  upon  our  manufacturers 
and  agriciuturists  burthens  from  which 
those  classes  are  exempt  in  other  coun* 
tries,  it  is  but  fair  that  a  countervailing 
duty  to  the  extent  of  the  advantages  en- 
joyed by  other  countries,  should  be  im- 
posed as  a  protection  to  those  classes  in 
this  country.  What  I  have  already  pro- 
posed in  this  parliament,  respecting  a  free 
trade  In  silk,  was  not  that  all  the  ports 
should  be  opened  without  duty,  but  that 
such  a  degree  of  protection  as  appeared  to 
me  commensurate  with  the  disadvantam 
under  which  our  manufacturers  of  that 
article  are  placed,  compared  with  the 
foreign  manufacture,  should  be  afforded 
in  the  shape  of  a  duty  upon  the  foreign 
manufacture,  and  by  thus  nutting  our 
manufacturer  upon  an  equal  footing  with 
the  foreigner,  to  excite  his  emulation  and 
his  industry.  It  is  upon  that  principle 
that  I,  according  to  my  view  of  the  princi* 
plea  of  free  trade,  have  acted,  and  I  have 


dcme  so,  not  from  any  wish  to  destroy 
the  silk  trade  in  this  country,  but  from  a 
wish  to  destroy  that  competition  which 
smuggling  had  created,  and  thereby  to  in* 
crease  the  revenue.    1  am  aware  that  this 
measure  at  first  created  alarm  among  the 
British  manufacturers ;  but  I  now  believe 
that  they  find  such  asyitem  more  to  their 
advantage  than  an  actual  prohibition,  which 
could  not,  by  possibility,  completely  ex* 
dude  competition,  and  that  the  protection 
afforded  the  British  manufacturer  is  quit^ 
sufficient.    The  hon.  mover  has  said,  that 
in  proposing  that  measure,  I  began  at  the 
wrong  end,  and  that  I  ought  first  to  have 
proposed  an  alteration  in  the  Corn-laws. 
When  the  hon.  mover  made  that  state- 
ment, I  beg  to  ask  htm  whether  he  re- 
collected   the    different    drcumstances 
under  which  those  two  branches  of  com* 
merce  were  placed?    Does  he  forget  aH 
the  statements  which  had  been  made  by 
Mr.  Webb  Hall  and  others,  repecting  the 
protection  afforded  to  the  manufiictures  of 
the  country  ?     Does  he  forget  that  Mr. 
Hall  shewed  that  one  branch  of  manu- 
factures had  a  protection  of  80,  and  another 
branch  a  protection  of  60per  cent.;  and  that 
such  was  the  impression  created  by  his 
writings,  that  the  answer  of  the  agricuU 
turist  to  every  proposal  for  any  alteration  in 
the  Corn-laws  was,  **  take  off  the  protection 
given  to  the  manufacturer,  and  we  shall 
be  then  able  to  enter  into  competition 
with  the  growers  of  foreign  com  ?  **  mmt 
objection    has    been    removed    by    the 
change  which  has  taken  place;  and  we 
can  now  say  to  the  agriculturisl,  the  pro* 
tecting  duty  of  the  cotton  manufacturer 
has  b^n  reduced;  he  pays  a  duty  upon 
the  raw  material,  but  m  addition  to  thai 
duty,  there  is  another  imposed  upon  the 
manofiu^turer  in  the  shape  of  com.*'  This 
statement  must  silence  some  of  the  argu- 
ments against  an  alteration  in  the  systeul 
of  the  Corn-laws.    The  great  difficulty  is> 
to  fix  a  sufficient  proteoJog  duty  to  the 
agriculturist   upon   the  importation    of 
foreign  corn ;  but  I  am  convinced,  that 
when  we  have  sufficient  time  to  eonnder 
the  nature  of  the  information,  which  in  a 
few  days  will  be  in  the  hands  of  every  boo* 
member,  and  when  we  shall  be  placed  ia 
more  favourable  drcumstances  than  we 
stand  in  at  present,  we  shall  come  to  the 
consideration  of  the  question  with  greater 
certainty  of  doing  justice  to  all  tne  in- 
terests concerned,  with  greater  satisfac* 
tlon  to  our  own  minds,  and  with  the  best 
prospect    that    the    most   sanguine'  ad^ 
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vocates  of  what  are  called  the  agricultural 
interests  will  be  reconciled  to  an  altera- 
tioo.  For  these  reasons,  ani  being  firmly 
persuaded  that  no  good  could,  under  the 
peculiar  circumstances,  arise  from  agitat* 
mg  the  question  at  present  and  that 
this  moment  is  not  the  fit  one  for  pro- 
ceeding to  the  apppointment  of  a  com- 
mittee, X  feel  myself,  with  every  respect 
for  the  motives  of  the  hon.  mover,  under 
the  necessity  of  moving  the  previous 
question. 

Lord  MUton  said,  that  the  right  hon, 
gentleman  had,  instead  of  fairly  grappling 
with  the  question,  merely  repeated  the 
assurance  which  he  bad  given  last  session. 
The  only  reason  which  the   right  hon. 
gentleman  gave  for  this  was,  because  he 
feared  an  impending  dissolution  of  parlia- 
ment.    Now,  he  thought  the  question  of 
such  importance,  that  if  the  necessary 
discussion  of  it  took  a  much  longer  period 
than  was  reckoned  upon,  it  ought  immedi- 
ately to  be  taken  up ;  because  the  incon« 
venience  of  the  suspense   in  which  the 
country  were  now  kept  was  of  the  utmost 
importance.    How  was  a  man  to  purchase 
an  estate,  or  how  could  he  calculate  the 
rent  of  a  farm,  while  things  were  in  their 
present  undefined  state?    When  he  con- 
sidered the  power  which   the  landlords 
possessed  over  their  tenantry,  he  must 
protest,  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  against 
their  being  left  in  a  situation  in  which 
they  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  landlords,  j 
The    persons   interested  in  the  question 
were  the  landlords :  they  were  a  powerful, 
though  npt  a  numerous  class ;  they  were 
the  members  of  parliament,  and  those  who 
made  the  members  of  parliament.    He 
thought  that   he    did    pot  give  an  im- 
proper definition  of  the  landed  interest 
when  he  thus  described  it.    It  was  not,  in 
his  opinion,  very  creditable  to  parliament 
that  it  should,  under  the  present  circum- 
stances, or,  indeed,  under  any  circum- 
stances, be  thought  incapable  of  consider- 
ing the  question.     Much  of  the  alarm 
which  the  landlords  professed  to  feel,  as 
to  the  proposed  repeal  of  the  prohibitory 
laws,  was,  he  thought,  groundless.    The 
substitution   of  an  equitable  system  of 
Corn-laws,  for  the  present  system,  would 
not  be  injurious  to  the  landed  interest.  It 
would,  he  admitted,  occasion  a  consider- 
able fall  of  rents,  but  at  the  same  time  it 
.would  create  a  corresponding  advantage, 
by  diminishing  the  prices  of  all  articles  of 
consumption,  so  that  the  landlords  would 
not  be  such  losers  by  the  measure  as  they 
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anticipated.  The  advocates,  of  the  present 
Corn-laws  were  apt  to  make  use  ot  terms 
which  were  calculated  to  mislead  those 
who  heard   them.    They  talked  of  the 
agricultural  interest,  or  tbelanded  interest, 
being  ruined.    Those  were  only  abstract 
terras.    It    would  doubtless  be  a  mis- 
fortune if  the  individuals  who  derived 
their  support  from  landed  property  should 
be  ruined  ;  but,  that  agriculture  should  be 
destroyed,  whilst  commerce  continued  to 
flourish,  was  impossible.  The  same  number 
of  acres  must  still  be.  cultivated,  whether 
the  rent  paid  was  20^.  or  lOf,  per  acre. 
The   rents  of  the   landlords  might   be 
reduced  without  causing  the  ruin  of  the 
agricultural  classes.    The  landlords  pre- 
tended to  advocate    the  cause   of   thq 
farmers  and  the    labourers;   but  those 
classes  had  no  interest  whatever  in  the 
high  price  of  corn.    In   pretending  to- 
plead    the    cause    of   the   farmers  and 
labourers,  the  landlords  were,  in  fact,  only 
endeavouring     to     advance     their    own 
interests.     He  would  give  the  House  an 
instance  which  had  come  under  his  own 
observation  of  the  tender  regard  which 
landlords  felt  for  the  farmers.    Eighteen 
months  ago,  when  the  price  of  corn  rose, 
the  proprietor  of  a  large  estate  in  his 
neighbourhood   gave  notice    to   all   his 
tenants  to  quit,  prepa/atory  to  raising 
their  rents.    That   case  ought  to  be  a 
warning  to  the  farmers  and  labourers,  and 
should  be  stated  as  an  answer  to  those 
persons  who,  in  that  House  and   other 
places,  affected  to  take  credit  for  the  pro- 
tection, forsooth,  which  they  had  afforded 
to  the  agricultural  classes,  when,  in  fact, 
they  were  only  desirous  to  protect  their 
own  interests  [hear].     He  was  perfectly 
aware  that  the  opinions  which  he  enter- 
tained on    the   subject  were   not    very 
palatcable  in  that  House.    People  were, 
in  general,  too  much  disposed  to  listen  to 
those  arguments  which  flattered  their  own 
opinions,  and  found  but  little  pleasure  in 
hearing  those  of  a  contrary  description  : 
but  it  did  seem  to  him,  that  if  ever  there 
was  a  time  when  the  question  of  the  Corn- 
laws  could  be  fitly  considered,  it  was  at  a 
period  when  the  greatest  commercial  dis- 
tress prevailed  in  the  country.     He  was 
convinced  that  the  existing  laws  were  not 
only  injurious,  as  they  tended  to  raise  the 
price  of  provisions  in  this  country,  but 
that  they  were   doubly  hurtful  &s  the^ 
affected  our  foreign  commerce.     In  his 
opinion,  there  were  no  laws  which  more 
interfered    with   the  commerce   of  this 
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contdry.  They  shut  us  out  from  most  of 
the  foreign  markets  of  Europe,  and  they 
compelled  our  merchants  to  seek  for 
marKets  for  their  commerce  in  the  most 
distant  part  of  the  world — at  the  other 
end  of  the  globe;  in  countries  whose 
resources  not  being  accurately  known 
were,  of  course,  much  exaggerated ;  the 
trading  to  which  was  attended  with  greater 
expense  and  risk,  and  which  frequently 
ended  in  involving  the  merchants  in  ruin. 
These  laws  shut  out  English  merchants 
from  the  Baltic,  from  the  nearer  coasts  of 
Europe,  and  especially  from  France; 
though  he  believed,  that  if  foreign  corn 
was  aidmitted  into  this  country,  very  little 
would  come  into  it  from  France.  Yet 
from  the  mere  fear  that  England  would  be 
deluged  with  French  produce,  were  these 

Srbhibitory  laws  maintained.  These  laws, 
owever,  affected  us  most,  as  they  ex* 
eluded  our  commerce  from  the  northern 

garts  of  Europe.    He  trusted  the  House 
ad  not  forffotten  the  important  informa- 
tion given  them  by  the  hon.  mover,  who 
had  shewn,  from  indisputable  documents, 
that  not  only  now,  but  for  some  years 
past,  we  had  been  sowing  in  those  coun* 
tries  the  seeds  of  the  perpetual  exclusion 
of  our  manufactures  and  commerce.     By 
ruining  them,  we  were  ruining  those  from 
whose  prosperity  and  wealth  we  looked 
for  a  portion  of  our  wealth  and  prosperity. 
In  short,  in  whatever  view  he  contem- 
plated the  existing  laws  with  respect  to 
the  corn  trade,  he  considered  them  im- 
politic, unjust,  and  in  his  conscience  he 
thought  they  were  unchristian ;  for  it  was 
not  christian  to  enhance,  except  for  the 
gravest  cause,  a  necessary  of  life.    He 
knew  that  he  was  himself  one  of  those  who 
had  been  guilty  of  the  sin  of  voting  in 
favour  of  these  laws.    He  had  given  that 
vote  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  country  was  then 
placed.    And  he  might  recal  to  the  recol* 
lection  of  the  right  hon.  the  chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  the  speech  of  a  man  who 
was  always  listened  to  with  admiration 
and  delight,  and  the  charms  of  whose 
eloquence  on  this  subject  had  deluded  his 
hearers  into  an   acquiescence  with   his 
opinions.    He  alluded  to  the  late   Mr. 
Elliot,  at  that  time  the  member  for  Peter- 
borough,    whose    patriotic     mind    was 
inflamed ;  as  he  thought  he  saw,  in  the 
dependence  of  this  country  on  foreign 
states  for  a  supply  of  corn,  a  circumstance 
that  could  hardly  exist,  without  the  loss 
of  her  national  independence.    Such  con- 
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siderations,  at  the  conclusion  of  sudh  a 
war  as  that  in  which  the  country  had  then 
been  encaged,  were  not  unnatural,  though 
they  did  not  appear  very  well  founded  in 
fact.    Unless,  however,  the  supposition 
of  Mr.  Elliot  could  be  made  out,  every 
argument  that    might  *  be  advanced    in  . 
support  of  these  prohibitory  laws  would 
fail  entirely.    To  the  necessity  and  the 
desire  of   preserving   national  indepen- 
dence, of  course,  every  thing  must  yield ; 
but  if  there  was  no  reason  to  believe  that 
national  independence  was  endangered, 
there  could  be  no  other  reason  on  which 
these  laws  ought  to  be  maintained ;  and 
upon  mature  reflection,  he  was  of  opinion 
that  the  national  independence  could  in 
no  way  be  affected  by  a  free  trade  in  c6rn. 
Let  the  House  consider  who  it  was  that 
asked  for  these  prohibitory  laws.     It  was 
the  landed   gentlemen  of  England,  and 
their  object  was,  to  obtain  high  rents  and 
large    profits.     Was  it   for   the   landed 
gentlemen  of  England,  who  ought  to  be 
at  the  head  of  every  thing  liberal,  and 
prepared  to  sacrifice  their  own  interests  to 
promote  the  general  welfare  of  the  coun- 
try— was    it    for    them    to    stickle    for 
prohibitory  laws,  in  order  to  enrich  them- 
selves at   the   expense   of   their   lower 
fellow-sabjects  ?  He  blushed  for  the  order 
to  which  he  belonged  when  he  thought  of 
the  Corn*laws  and  the  arguments  by  which 
it  was  sought  to    maintain  them.    The 
Corn-laws  could  not  be  justified  upon  the 
grounds  which  had  almost  always  been 
advanced  in  support  of  other  prohibitory 
systems.     Formerly,  when  any  class  of 
the  community  desired  to  obtain  a  pro- 
hibitory law  in  their  favour,  they  had  the 
dexterity  to    persuade   the   government 
that  the  public  at  large  was  interested  in 
their  prosperity ;  but,  in  the  present  case, 
the  landholders  of  England  called  upon 
government   to    continue   a   prohibitory 
system,  not  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
advantageous  to  the  public,  but  because 
it  was  beneficial  to  themselves.    It  was 
said,   indeed,   that   the  interest  of  the 
national  debt  could  not  be  paid  unless  the 
landed  gentlemen  were  supported  by  high 
prices ;  as  if  the  interest  of  the  national 
debt  was  not  paid  from  something  else ; 
as  if  the  arm  of  the  labourer,  his  industry, 
I  and  the  national  stock,  did  not  ail  contri- 
bute,  with    the   rent    of   land,   towards 
making  the  payment.   Really,  the  absurd* 
ities  into  which  the  landed  gentry  were 
led,  would  excite  pity,  if  another  sort  of 
feeling  was  not  created  by  the  conclusiona 
2  A 
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to  whidi  these  abturdities  conducted 
thenou  He  begged  to  apologize  to  the 
tlouMe  for  having  detained  them  so  long 
on  this  subject.  He  had  done  so  because 
he  considered  it  of  importance,  and  he 
could  not  conclude  better  than  by  ex« 
pressing  his  firm  conviction,  that  the  Corn- 
laws  were  not  founded  in  policy,  and  were 
not  warranted  either  by  justice  or  sound 
argument,  on  which  any  man  of  sense  and 
imDartiality  could  Tely. 

Mr.  Holme  Sumner  Uiought  the  country 
gentlemen  were  ill-treated  by  ministers, 
whot  rather  than  meet  the  subject  as  it 
ought  to  be  met,  were  for  smothering 
It,  whenever  there  was  danger  of  its 
exciting  discussion.  In  this  manner  it  had 
been  smothered  last  year,  and  in  this 
manner  it  was  to  be  smothered  now.  This 
perpetual  delay  was  most  inconvenient  to 
the  landed  interest,  who  could  not  tell 
into  what  en^igements  they  oueht  to 
enter  with  their  tenants  while  this  sub- 
ject remained  suspended  over  their  heads. 
The  principle  of  ftee  trade  had  been  much 
referred  to.  That  principle  might  do  very 
well  in  commercial  concerns,  but  it  was  a 
frightful  andfearful  doctrine  to  apply  to  the 
agricultural  interests— the  absolute  ruin 
of  which  it  might  probably  occasion.  The 
same  rules  did  not  apply  to  agriculture 
and  commerce.  If  any  branch  of  trade 
was  injured}  there  was  a  disposition  in  the 
country  to  embark  its  capital  in  commercial 
adventures,  and  the  interests  of  trade 
would  be  retrieved.  It  was  not  so  in 
agricultural  concerns,  which  ought,  there- 
fore, to  be  more  carefuUy  protected  and 
encouraged.  Besides,  tne  agricultural 
interest  bad  not  vet  recovered  from  the 
distress  which  it  had  suffered,  and  more 
time  ought  yet  to  be  allowed  it.  In  what 
he  now  said,  he  disclaimed  the  imputation 
of  speaking  merely  for  his  own  individual 
interest,  and  not  for  the  interest  ,of  the 
farmer  and  the  labourer.  On  the  nart  of 
the  landed  gentlemen  of  England,  ne  dis- 
claimed the  imputation  which  the  noble 
lord  had  cast  upon  them,  of  seeking  to  ad- 
vance their  own  interesu,  whilst  the^  pre- 
tended to  advocate  the  cause  of  the  farmer 
and  the  labourer.  The  landed  centlemcn 
had  made  sacrifices  which  wm  in  the 
highest  degree  honourable  to  them.  The 
principle  of  free  trade  might  convert  the 
lands  of  foreign  countries  from  wastes  to 
gardens,  but  it  would  convert  the  lands 
of  Eneland  from  gardens  to  wastes.  Be- 
fore this  protection  was  taken  off  corn, 
ministers  should  determine  to  put  the 
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agriculturalists  here  on  a  footing  wiih  Ibese 
in  other  countries.  It  was  impossible  that 
the  agricultural  interest  could  exist  with- 
out  the  Corn-laws,  so  long  as  they  htA 
to  pay  the  present  amount  of  taxes»  If 
ministers  would  take  away  SO,000,000/« 
from  the  50,000,000/.  of  taxes,  and  repeal 
the  2,000,000/.  of  land-tax,  and  the 
6,000,000/.  of  poor-rates,  the  agricidtural 
interest  would  be  able  to  meet  foreign 
competition,  but  not  otherwise^  1m 
right  hon.  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  seemed  to  think  that  this  question 
had  been  brought  before  the  House  too 
early ;  as  one  publication  that  might  have 
much  effect  on  their  opinions  had  not  yet 
appeared.  For  himself^  he  could  say,  that 
publications  of  the  day  produced  but  little 
effect  on  his  mind;  and  he  beh'eved  that  the 
opinions  of  the  gentleman  ^who  was  the 
author  of  this  puolication  had  once  been 
different  from  what  they  were  now. 
Though,  however,  he  had  not  read  many 
books  on  this  subject,  he  had  read  the 
book  of  experience.  That  book  was 
uniform ;  and,  except  in  two  years,  when 
high  prices  were  caused  by  great  scarcity, 
he  had  always  found  that  years  of  high 
prices  were  years  of  prosperity  to  aO 
classes ;  white  years  or  low  prices  were 
those  of  the  greatest  distress.  When  he 
saw  a  man  entertain  one  set  of  opinions 
at  one  time,  and  a  different  set  at  another, 
when  he  was  employed  by  government  to 
serve  a  particular  purpose,  he  could  not 
attach  much  weight  to  his  evidence.  He 
should  vote  against  the  motion. 

Major  Maberly  began  by  remarking 
upon  the  inconsistency  of  ministers  with 
regard  to  this  question.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  opposite  'admitted,  ttiat  last 
year  he  had  promised  to  discuss  this 
Question  in  the  present  session,  but  said, 
that  he  had  not  performed  his  promise 
on  account  of  the  difierence  of  circum- 
stances between  that  time  and  the  ore- 
sent.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  breach  of 
promise,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  still 
expected  faith  to  be  plac^  in  his  word; 
and,  at  the  end  of  the  sentence  in  whidi 
he  had  made  this  admission,  he  repeated 
his  promise.  What  was  the  case  whidi 
the  right  hon.  sentleman  attempted  to 
make  out  in  justification  of  the  breach  of 
his  promise  r  it  was  most  unsatisfiictery. 
The  whole  of  it  might  have  applied  to  any 
time  and  circumstances  as  well  as  to  IM 
present,  and  his  arguments  might  bave 
been  moulded  in  tM  sanse  mamier,  to 
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iHiatever.  This  jetr  be  taid  he  would , 
not  ittterfBre,  became  it  was  a  year  of  ^ 
general  diatrets ;  and  last  year  he  begged 
to  decline  the  discuisioDy  because  it  was 
e  year  of  general  pros{>erity,  and  the 
dtacttstion  miaht  be  injurious*  as  it  might 
lead  to  inconsiderate  speculations  in  corn. 
What  did  the  right  hon.  gentleman  mean  ? 
V  the  prosperity  of  the  country  was  a 
reason  for  delay  in  one  year,  surely  it 
was  at  least  odd  to  assign  distress  as  a 
caese  of  delay  in  another.  The  debate 
of  last  year  assumed  a  ^erj  different 
character  from  what  it  would  have  done, 
io  consequence  of  the  representation  and 
premise  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  and 
of  the  great  respect  which  every  one 
entertained  for  his  word  and  his  character ; 
•ad  now,  when  the  question  was  brought 
forwardy  the  right  hon.  gentleman  urged 
its  postponement  with  such  a  set  of  argu* 
rnents,  as  had  hardly  ever  been  heard  from 
him  before/  It  was  said,  that  the  report 
and  evidence  of  Mr.  Jacob  were  notjret 
published ;  but  why  were  they  not  \  That 
ceatleman  had  returned  in  August  last 
vom  his  northern  tour,  and  his  evidence 
night  have  been  laid  on  the  table  before 
DOW ;  and  since  it  had  not  been,  surely  it 
was  rather  hard  to  say  that  the  House 
<Might  not  to  proceed  with  the  discussion, 
beoiiise  evidence  which  the  ministers 
m^t  have  furnished  months  ago  was  not 
yet  ready.  Then  it  was  said,  that  the 
question  ought  to  be  postponed  on  account 
ef  the  fcrmeDt  it  might  create  on  the  ap- 
proach of  a  general  election.  Surely  this 
was  no  su€Bcient  reason  ;  but  even  if  it 
were,  the  evil  was  not  to  be  much  dreaded, 
aa  the  whole  ooestion  m^t  be  settled 
before  a  general  election.  He  maintained 
that,  upon  this  view  of  the  question,  it  was 
their  duty  to  press  it  forward  at  the  present 
moment.  It  was  unfair  to  argue,  that  this 
aulifect  ought  not  to  be  introduced  at  the 
doae  of  a  session,  or  of  a  parliament. 
Agdn,  It  was  a  great  falhicy  to  argue»  that 
there  could  be  no  benefit  derived  to  the 
manufacterer  from  low  prices  of  com,  in- 
asasueh  as  the  agriculturist,  who  was  the 
priodpd  consumer  of  our  manufactures, 
could  not  alord  to  purchase  them,  if  he 
was  obliged  to  sell  dieap  (com.  But  he 
would  aik,  whether  those  who  argued 
thus,  did  Dotfof^^t*  that  for  every  quarter 
of  com  which  might  be  imported  into  this 
country  ?  Some  article  of  our  manufacture 
would  go  out  ?  At  that  late  hour  he  could 
net  thmk  of  detaining  the  House,  but  he 
nistoA  to  impiesa  upon  them  Ihe  pecoasity 


of  preventbg,  by  a  judicious  legislative 
enactment,  tnose  fluctuations  in  the  price 
of  corn,  which  raised  it  at  one  time  above 
the  reach  of  the  mechanic,  and  again,  by 
a  sudden  alteration,  lowered  it  to  such  a 
degree,  that  it  seriously  affected  the 
farmer,  whose  Interests  the  existing  Cora- 
laws  were  said  to  protect.  The  hon. 
member  proceeded  to  state,  in  answer  to 
what  had  been  said  about  remunerating 
prices,  that  in  177S,  the  price  was  48f. ; 
in  1806,  it  was  ^6s* ;  and  now  it  was  70f« 
If  the  present  system  were  persevered  in, 
they  would  have  all  the  poor  land  of  the 
country  brought  into  cultivation  again,  and 
then  a  law  would  be  required  to  rive  a 
remunerating  pricef or  the  produce  of  those 
lands.  Now,  the  sooner  thev  got  rid  of 
such  a  system  as  thb  the  better.  The 
hon.  member,  in  condusion,  express^  a 
hope,  that  this  measure  would  be  pressed 
upon  ministers  year  after  year.  He 
trusted  that  continued  attacks  would  be 
made  upon  a  system  which  exposed  the 
country  to  disorder  and  distress  on  the 
one  hand,  while  it  operated  as  a  sefero 
check  upon  our  wealth  and  prosperity  on 
the  other. 

Mr.  HuMsson^  in  explanation,  denied 
that  he  had,  last  session,  urged  the  pros* 
perity  of  the  country  as  an  argument 
against  going  into  a  revision  of  the  Com- 
laws ;  nor  had  he  in  the  present,  quoted 
the  distress  as  a  reason  for  avoiding  that 
measure.  All  he  now  said  was,  that  any 
rapid  reduction  in  the  price  of  com  might 
be  likely  to  create  alarm,  and  aggravate 
the  dimculties  under  whidi  the  country 
waslabourihg.  As  for  the  report  to  which 
the  hon.  member  for  Northampton  had 
alluded,  as  soon  as  he  received  it,  he  had 
lost  no  time  in  laying  it  before  the  House. 

Mr.  Curxnen  said,  it  was  not  his  ioten« 
tion  to  occupy  the  time  of  the  House 
more  than  a  few  moments.  Indeed*  he 
would  not  have  presented  himself  at  all,  at 
that  late  hour,  were  it  not  that  he  was 
anxious  to  rebut  a  charge  made  against 
land-owners,  that,  in  keeping  up  high 
prices,  they  were  looking  only  to  thdr  own 
interests.  He  should  blush  at  rising  in  his 
pbce,  if  he  fdt  that  such  a  stigma  de- 
servedly attached  to  that  body.  But  ho 
was  glad  to  know  that  such  was  not  the 
case.  In  advocating  their  interests,  they 
were  advocating  those  of  the  public  al 
large.  It  was  Impossible  that  tne  menu* 
facturing  and  other  interests  of  the  coun- 
try could  go  on  with  what  was  called 
cheap  com;  because  cheap  corn  must 
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bring  low  wages,  and  low  wages,  instead  of 
producing  comfort  and  happiness  to  the 
manufacturers,  would  be  productive  of 
preci^elj  the  reverse. 

Mr.  Wodehouse  said,  he  felt  much 
obliged  to  the  honourable  mover  for 
making  out  so  good  a  case  for  the  landed 
interest.  That  hon.  gentleman  had  now 
appeared,  for  three  successive  years,  in  a 
very  extraordinary  capacitv  ;  for  in  three 
successive  sessions  of  parliament  he  had 
prophesied  that  a  famine  would  befal  the 
country.  .  Now,  he  was  quite  disposed,  on 
many  occasions,  to  go  with  that  hon. 
gentleman ;  but  really,  where  a  man 
undertook  to  be  weather-wise,  he  must 
be  pardoned  for  thinking  him  otherwise. 
If  th^  hon.  gentleman  would  only  print  his 
speech  of  that  night,  as  a  summary  of  all 
the  others  that  he  had  printed  on  the  same 
subject,  he  would  promise  him  that  it 
should  be  treated  better  than  the  last; 
which,  to  say  the  truth,  had  not  yet,  to 
the  best  of  his  belief,  been  read  by  any 
member  of  the  club  of  which  himself  and 
the  hon.  gentleman  were  members. 

Sir  Francis  Burdeti  said,  he  differed 
entirely  in  opinion  from  the  right  hon. 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  for 
he  thought  that  there  was  no  question 
which  was  more  proper  for  discussion  than 
that  before  the  House;  and  none  for 
which,  by  discussion,  more  was  likely  to 
be  gained.  He  wished  to  hear  the  ques- 
tion argued  fully  and  fairly — to  hear  as 
many  gentlemen  as  possible  express  their 
opinions. upon  it,,  plainly  and  practically, 
but  without  such  angry  animadversions  or 
imputations  of  interested  motives,  as  could 
only  tend  to  create  ill  feeling,  and  lead 
them  from  the  real  merits  of  the  subject ; 
and,  although  he  regretted,  at  so  late  an 
hour,  and  in  the  present  disposition  of 
honourable  members,  to  be  compelled  to 
occupy  any  portion  of  their  time,  yet  he 
should  be  obliged  to  trouble  them  at  some 
little  length,  from  the  peculiar  situation 
in  which  he  stood  as  to  the  arguments  of 
the  speakers  who  had  gone  before  him. 
For,  to  deal  candidly,  although  he  could 
not' agree  in  the  view  of  tlie  question 
taken  by  the  honourable  member  imme- 
diately above  him  (Mr.  Curwen),  yet 
certainly  he  had  not  quite  so  disinterested 
a  feeling  upon  it  as  that  contended  for  by 
one  or  two  honourable  members  who  had 
spoken  in  the  course  of  the  debate. 
Standing  as  he  did  in  the  situation  of  a 
gentleman  of  England,  possessing  a  landed 
estate,  most  certainly^  if  he  believed  that 
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a  change  in  the  corn  system  would  be 
detrimental  to  the  landed  interest^  he  was 
not  so  great  a  patriot  but  that  he  thoukl 
think  it  his  duty  to  maintain  himself  ia 
that  situation   in  'society  in  which  it  so 
happened  that  he  was  placed,    fiut  while 
he  avowed  the  possibility  of  this  dilemma 
—and  he  did  so  without  hesitation--*  be 
had  the  satisfaction  to  add,  that  he  was 
by  no  means  subjected  to  it  at  present ; 
because  he  felt  and  believed,  that  in  main- 
taining the  interests  of  his  own  class  and 
station  in  society,  as  regarded  the  efieci 
of  the  present  motion,  he  was  maintaining 
the  interests  and  safety  of  society  at  large. 
He  stood,  in  fact,  in  the  rather  singular 
predicament,  of  being  about  to  vole  for  a 
motion,  without  participating  in  any  of  the 
views  of  the  hon.  member  who  had  brought 
it  forward.    He  did  not  think  that  the 
proposition  of  the  hon.  member  for  Bridge* 
north  would  produce  any  of  the  opinions 
or  expectations  which  he  anticipated  frgm 
it :  nor  did  he  expect  any  of  the  results 
which    the    opponents   of   the    measure 
threatened  from  it.    But  he  would  sup- 
port the  motion  on  different  grounds — he 
would  vote  for  it,  because  Tie  was  per- 
suaded that  the  particular  interests  of  the 
land-holder  and  the  general  interests  of 
the  country  were  one  and  the  sanoe,  and 
that  they  did  not  consist  in  the  objects 
which  the  hon.  gentleman  wished  to  see 
effected.    With  respect  to  the  noble  lord 
who  had  spoken    that   ni^t   upon  thi» 
question  with  so  much   eloquence,   and 
such  patriotic  feeling,  he  could  not  concur 
exactly  with  him  in  his  view  of  the  sub- 
ject ;  but,  while  he  himself  had  .arrived  al 
a  very  different  conclusion  from  the  noble 
lord,  he  could  not  refrain  from  bearing, 
with  all  other  members  who  had  heard 
that  speech,  a  most  willing  testimony  to 
the  disinterestedness  and  the  great  ability 
which  it  had  manifested.    The  hon.  mem- 
ber who  seconded  the  motion,  had  urged 
one  or  two  arguments  in  which  he  fully 
concurred,  and  he  had  relied  upon  another 
position,  from  which  he  totally  dissented* 
He  agreed  with  that  hon.  member^  tliat 
the  welfare  of  society  was  best  promoted^ 
not  by  employing  a  great  number  of  handa 
to  produce  what  would,  after  all,  be  a 
small  supply  for  the  consumption  of  the 
whole  people,   but  by  creating  a  large 
produce  by  the  skilful  and  well-directed 
application  of  the  labour  of  a  few.    There 
were  many  who  thought  it  a  matter- eC 
discredit  and  reflection  upon  the  agncoK 
tural  portion  of  the  community^  (iiac  th^ 
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were  less  tiomericaUy  important  than  the 
maaofacturing  classes ;  but  he  agreed  with 
the  hon.  gentleman  who  seconded  the  mo- 
tion, that  the  great  and  striking  evidence 
of  the  opulence   and  prosperity  of  the 
country  was  comprised  in  the  fact,  that, 
with  the  small  proportion  of  the  commu- 
nity, numerically  speaking,  of  which  the 
agricultural  interest  consisted,  such  was 
the  skill  employed  by  them,  and  the  know- 
ledge and  experience  they  brought  to  their 
labours,  that,  although  one-third  only  of 
our  whole  population  was  employed  in 
agriculture,  they  raised  sufficient  produce 
to  keep  the  entire  community  in  a  state  of 
prosperity  and  abundance — for  such,  not- 
withstanding the  impediments  occasioned 
by  partial  and  adventitious  visitations,  was 
the  general  condition  of  the  people  of  this 
country.    This  result  of  the  labours  of  the 
agricultural  classes  exhibited  a  spectacle 
not  equalled  in  any  country  in  the  world. 
There  was  no  other  nation,  which  by  a 
third  of  its  population,  was  able  to  raise  a 
sufficient  supply  for  the  consumption  of 
all  its  inhabitants ;  yet  this  was  the  effect 
of  the  labours  of  the  English  agriculturists; 
four  millions  of  the  people  being  engaged 
in  that  occupation,  while  six  millions  were 
employed  in  commerce  and  manufactures, 
and  two  millions  devoted  themselves  to  the 
learned  professions  and  scientific  pursuits. 
This  circumstance  gave  to  this  country  a 
superiority  over  any  other  nation  in  Eu- 
rope.     In   France,   for  instance,  whose 
population  amounted  to  thirty  millionsy 
four-fifths  of  that  number  were  employed 
in  agriculture,  and   the  remaining  nfth 
composed  the  manufacturing  classes.   The 
redundancy  of  the  agricultural  population, 
and  the  small  division  of  property  in  that 
country,  created  a  consumption  as  rapid 
as  the  supply,  and  the  necessary  conse- 
quence was,  that  the  manufacturers  were 
poor  and   insignificant  in  number.    The 
manufacturer   could  not  be  rich  unless 
the  agriculturist  was  rich  too,   and   the 
agriculturist  could  not  be  rich  unless  a 
great  return  was  made  to  the  manufac- 
turer for  bis  produce.    Nothine  could  be 
more  clear  than  the  fact  that  there  could 
be  but  one  interest  between  the  agricul- 
tural and  the  manufacturing  classes.    The 
only  reason  that  England  had  so  large  a 
body  of  manufacturers^^the  only  reason 
why  she  was  enabled  to  support  them«- 
was,  that  her  agriculturisu  produced  with 
so  little  labour  so  much  more  than  was 
needful  for  their  own  consumption.    The 
litieg*  of  each  party  being  made  out  of  the 
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exertions  of  the  other,  it  was  impossible 
that  either  could  be  rich  without  th^ 
prosperity  being  mutual.    The  more  the 
agriculturist's  labour  produced,  the  more 
he  had  to  sell  to  the  manufacturer ;  the 
less  exertion  the  manufacturer  had  to  lay 
out  upon  his  commodity,   the  'more  the 
agriculturist  received   in  the  exchange. 
This  was  the  plain  and  simple  view  of  Uie 
question ;    putting  aside  for  the  present 
all   those  difficulties   which   arose  from 
combinin|^  it  with  the  isubject  of  the  cur« 
rency — difficulties  which  seemed  to  belongs 
indeed,  to  the  question  of  the  currency—- 
let  it  be  discussed  in  what  shape,  or  to 
what  effect  it  might.    Setting  ^hose  diffi-i  * 
culties  aside,  the  point  to  be  accomplished 
was  the  due  adjustment  of  that  trade  which 
was  always  going  on  in  the  country^the 
exchange  of  their  respective  articles  of 
produce  between  the  agriculturist  and  the 
manufacturer.      Then,    hon.    gentlemen 
said— **  Give    the    manufacturer    cheap 
corn,  and  he  will  give  you  cheap  com* 
modities ;"  but  those  who  reasoned  thus, 
spoke  without  consideration — because  the 
terms   <'  dear"  and    *'  cheap"  applied  id 
such  a  way,  became  convertible.     To  say 
that  manufactures  were  dear,  was  to  say, 
in  other  words,  that  corn  was  cheap ;  and 
vice  versa;  for,  in  the  whole,  there  only 
was  an  exchange  of  one  article  for  the 
other.    Both  trades  might  flourish ;  the 
greater  and  easier  production  of  both  was 
an  advantage  to  both ;  but,  that  the  pro* 
duce  of  both   should  be  dear,  was  im- 
possible.   And  those  who  were  disposed 
to  endanger  the  safety  of  agricultural  pro- 
perty were  short-sighted  in  their  views  of 
their  own  advantage;  since  they  endan- 
gered the  stopping  of  the  source  from 
which  all  their  own  means  of  existence 
were  derived.    Without  the  agricultural 
produce,  it  would  be  impossible  for  the' 
manufacturers  to  live;  and  the  members 
of  learned  professions,  such  as  the  law, 
who,  however  valuable  in  their  ministry, 
were  not  immediately  producers,  would 
soon  find  that   their  assistance  must  be 
dispensed  with  by  society ;  for  that  there 
would  be  no  means  of  paying  them  for  it.* 
If  any  man  doubted  this  principle,  let  him 
look  at  the  way,  at  the  degree,  in  which 
scientific  pursuits  were  paid  for  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  amount  of  payment  which 
tliey  received  in  countries  on  the  conti- 
nent, where  agriculture  wad  a  less  pro- 
ductive and  profitable  pursuit.     He  did 
not  entertain  such  high    sentiments   of 
patriotism  as  to  say  that  he  was  prepared' 
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to  merge  himielf  aod  Iboee  connected 
Willi  him,  for  whom  he  at  kait  entertained 
0  oonoem  equal  to  any  he  felt  upon  public 
•fiursy  in  some  sdieme  for  the  public  ad« 
vantage;  but  he  would  say,  that  it  was 
the  interest  of  the  class  of  society  to  which 
be  belonged,  to  do  that  which  advanced 
tlM  interests   of  all;   and   that  of  the 
labouring    man   as   much    as   the  rest. 
But  he  repeated,  that  this  difficulty  was 
not  one  to  which  he  need  attend ;  tor  he 
was  convinced,  that  that  which  was  his 
own  interest  was  the  interest  of  the  coun- 
try at  large.    There  were  points,  how- 
ever,  as  he  had  premised,  in  the  speech 
of  his  hon.  friend,  from  which  he  was 
oompelled  entirely  to  difier.     His  hon. 
friend,  speaking  upon  the  application  of 
capital,  had  observed,  that,  by  a  sufficient 
outlay,  the  mountain  of  Snowdon  might 
be  brought  into  a  state  of  cultivation. 
No  doubt  that  might  be  done ;  but  that, 
he  ahould  my  dearly,  would  be  a  misap- 
plicatioa  of  capital ;  because,  how  could 
It  be  done  bat  by  such  a  misapplication 
of  capital—- such  immense   labour    and 
ineiease  of  numbers — that  though   you 
would  pofttively  augment  the  gross  pro- 
duce, still  you  would  add  so  many  more 
to  partake  of  that  produce,  that  the  pro- 
portion between  the  gross  .produce  aod 
the  whole  population,  would  be  in  a  more 
disadvantageous  ratio  than  if  the  moim- 
tain    remained    an    uncultivated    spot. 
Thus,  it  was  not  the  actual  quantity  pro- 
duced in  any  country  which  constituted 
poverty  or  wealth,  but  the  quantity  pro- 
duced with  reference  to,  and  in  compori- 
aon  with,  the  number  employed  in  the 
pnoduotion  or  cultivation.    A  country  of 
very  .small  gross  produce  ought  be  richer 
than  a  country  where  the  produce  woe 
very  large;  because,  the  numbers  em* 
ployed  in  cultivation  might  be  compara- 
tively less  in  the  first  -  than  in  the  latter. 
Fsaaoe^  for  instance,  with  only  one-half 
of  her  present  popdation,  and  keeping 
up  all  her  existing  produoe,  would,  per* 
haps,  be  a  richer  country  than  England, 
but  the  very  scheme  of  ber  law,  by  pre- 
venting the  accumulation  of  wealth,  out 
at  the  root  of  every  thing  like  solid  and 
laaliog  prosperity.    It  had  been  said,  that 
peo|de  were  elated  with  that  which  was 
their  deatffuctioo.    It  seemed  to  be  so  m 
Fiance ;  for  there  the  greatest  madness 
had  been  shown  in  opposition  to  a  law, 
which,  even  if  passed,  would  have  taken 
a  long  time  to  restore  her  to  a  atate  of 
oaaspeteot  woaitb.    Gentleawo  aaklt  that 
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the  people  of  that  country  were  well  off. 
But  the  thing  was  iroposoblet  it  could 
not  be.    It  was  not  necessary  to  go  to 
France  to  know  that  it  could  not  be;  for 
it  was  clear,  upon  considering  the  opera- 
tion of  the  law  he  spoke  of,  that  landed 
property,  which  was  inherited  equally  by 
the  sons,  must  be  growing  less  and  less^ 
and  more  and  more  subdivided  every 
year.    Under  the  influence  of  such  o  jf  s- 
tem,  it  was  impossible  that  accumulations 
of  such  property  could  take  place  in 
France  to  any  estent ;  yet,  until  that  was 
the  case,  she  must  go  on,  getting  wonse 
and  worse,  weaker  and  weaker,  poorer 
and  poorer,  every  day.    But,  if  he  agreed 
with  hb  hon.  friend  as  to  his  instance  of 
the  cultivation  of  Snowdon— that  such  a 
proceeding  would  be  manifestly  a  misap«> 
plication  m  capital — he  could  not  agreo 
with  him  that  tne  Corn-laws,  by  keeping 
up  the  price  of  provisions,  had  in  any 
degree  injured  the  labouring  classes  of 
the  comnmnitv.    His  opinion  was,  that 
they  produced,  in  fact,  a  directly  coo- 
trarv  e&cU— that  they  injured— not  the 
working  classes,  but  the  landed  proprie* 
tors;  though,  even  this  not  in  the  way 
which  was   contended  for  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Bridgenorth.     To  the  la* 
bourer,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  neither  the 
price  of  bread  nor  the  money  price  of 
any  other  article  was  a  matter  of  im- 
portance.   It  might  be  a  matter  of  some 
little  consequence  to  the  labourer's  em« 
ployer,  who  wished  to  get  his  work  done 
as  clieaply  as  possible ;  but  the  labourer 
himself  had  no  interest  in  it;  and  upon 
this  point  it  was  worth  while  to  take 
notice,  how  anxious  the  manufiictnreiv» 
who  objected  to  remunerating  prices  in 
fiivour  of  the  acriculturista-«-how  anxious 
they  were  to  have  remunerating  pricea 
for  themselves.    From  GhMgow,  Paisley^ 
and  other  nsanuftcturtAg  towns,  all  the 
story  was  of  «<  stagnation  in  trade,"  and 
**  heavv  low  prices'*— eonsplaiats  which, 
cerUUBOjf ,  did  not  eome  with  a  very  good 
grace  from  ffeoUemen  who  were  eo  veiT 
desirous  to  have  a  ^  heavy  low  piioo 
put  open  com.    In  truth,  what  was  the 
price  of  com,  or  any  other  article  in  the 
country,  depended  chiefly  upon  the  slate 
of  the  cnrrencY ;  but  die  real  qoestiaii— 
the  amount  or  ^e  reward   received  fiir 
kibour— that  always  depended  upon  the 
quantity  which  the  country  had  of  iv^ 
plus  produce.    The  hon.  secoeder  of  the 
motion  bad  spoken  of  <<  liberai  wages.'* 
NoW|  as  fiur  es  be  4indeie|eed  whit,  waa 
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mtuH  by  ^  liberal  vragMt**  tb#ra  conld 
be  no  such  tbln^.  Inoifiduala  misht  be 
liberal,  but  nationt  could  noi.  In  the 
great  concema  of  a  country,  there  could 
be  but  one  way  of  carrying  on  butineaa; 
munely,  that  which  was  to  the  adTantage 
^  the  person  who  carried  it  on*  The 
value  of  the  labour  was  the  question; 
that  was,  what  ft  would  fetch,  and  the 
amount  of  that  would  depend  upon  com* 
petition ;  and*  as  Ar  as  by  <<  liberal  wages'^ 
was  meant  any  arrangeoMiit  which  tended 
to  Iraep  up  a-  high  price  of  labour,  the 
result  of  tnat  course  must  necessarily  be, 
the  throwing  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
labouring  dasses  out  of  employ,  and  con- 
signing them  to  starvation*  The  petition 
from  Blacidbumi  lately  presented,  came 
from  a  very  distressed  class  of  the  com- 
munity* They  also  complained  of  the 
high  price  of  com ;  for,  except  among 
the  unfortunate  landed  interest,  a  com- 
plaint of  the  high  price  of  com  seemed 
to  be  the  order  of  the  day  with  all  classes* 
In  this  instance,  however,  it  was  oohr  the 
expressed  gravamen  of  the  complaint; 
while  the  rw  evil  deprecated  by  the  pe- 
titioners was  the  introduction  of  the  power- 
looms,  by  which,  it  seemed,  a  little  boy 
or  girl  could  accomplish  the  production 
of  work  that  would  have  required  the 
appKcatioa  of  several  machines  upon  the 
ibrmer  constraction*  But  these  evils 
were  the  inaeparable  attendants  upon  the 
iotrodootion  of  all  great  discoveries  in 
art;  and  might  have  been  as  reasonably 
made  on  the  invention  of  the  plough  by 
him  who  had  been  accustomed  to  dig 
with  the  spade;  or,  to  go  still  further 
back,  with  the  nails  and  fingers.  He,  for 
one,  was  as  ready  as  any  man  to  affiyrd 
temporary  relief  where  severe  and  press- 
inff  distress  oalled  for  it ;  but  every  man 
who  attempted  to  legislate  upon  such 
principles  as  those  wnich  he  bad  just 
allnded  to,  would,  at  once,  pot  a  bar  to 
those  sooroM  of  wealth  and  aggrandise- 
ment by  which  the  prosperity  and  great- 
ness of  Ae  cooBtry  had  been  hittierto 
maintained*  He  thooffht  the  country 
gentlemen  in  error,  if  Uiey  supposed  the 
Corn-laws  were  requisite  to  maintain  the 
proaperity  of  the  landed  mterest,  or  that 
the  abolition  of  them  would  not  benefit 
both  them  and  the  rest  of  the  ooramunity* 
Their  interest  was  closely  allied  with  the 
interest  of  the  other  dasaes,  and  the  for- 
mer could  not  prosper  if  the  latter  did 
not  flourish*  There  was  one,  fact  which 
b«  hai  ahnest  fesgoiten,  4o  which  be 


tbeogfat  it  of  importance  to  advert.  This 
fact  was,  that,  during  4lie  periods  of  high 
prices,  a  very  large  quantity  of  corn  md^ 
been  annually  imported  into  this  coimtry. 
It  was  wronff,  therefore,  to  say  that  low 
prices  would  necessarily  be  caused  bj 
importation*    The  fact  was,  indeed,  op» 

gosed  to  theory ;  but,  when  he  saw  that 
ict  occurring  during  a  period  of  twenty 
years,  he  preferred  the  fiiot  to  the  theorv; 
and  he  believed  that,  during  a  part  of  the 
time  when  the  importation  was  largeil» 
the  price  of  wheat  was  ISOif.  a  quarter^ 
But  he  had  another  theory  to  account 
for  this,  and  that  was,  that  the  mere  Iboi 
there  was  for  the  manufacturers,  the  more 
manufacturers  there  would  be;  the  more 
their  skill  would  be  excited,    and  iIm 

f  renter  return  there  would  be  for  the  pro- 
uce  of  the  agriculturist*  It  might  be^ 
that  a  part  of  that  food  came  from  abroadt 
but  it  was,  in  his  estimation,  of  h'ttle  co»- 
sequence  where  it  came  from— whether 
grown  in  this  country,  or  dropped  ffrom 
heaven,  like  manna  — the  advantagee 
would  be  the  same*  He  would  aay^ 
therefore,  let  the  trade  in  corn  be  firee ; 
and  he  was  ready  to  vote  for  a  free  eons 
trade*  The  more  the  manufacturers  fan* 
creased,  the  more  they  would  produce  | 
the  better  off  would  the  agriculturists  be, 
and  all  classes  would  be  richer*  Since 
the  prohibition  to  import  foreign  com 
into  England,  com  had  been  at  a  certafar 
price— perhaps  higher,  rather  than  other- 
wise— and  this  had  certainly  extended 
cultivation,  and  caused  more  com  to  bo 
produced,  so  as  to  supply  the  wants  of 
the  people  better  than  before*  But  tli9 
manufacturers  had  also  increased,  both  fa 
skill  and  numbers ;  and,  though  more  food 
was  produced  in  the  country,  they  had 
ample  returns  to  pay  both  the  grower  of 
food  here  and  abroad,  and  there  was  • 
greater  revenue  in  the  country*  For 
much  of  this  prosperity  we  word  indebted 
to  that  law  of  primogeniture,  which  was, 
be  believed,  peculiar  to  this  country,  hy 
which  estates  were  kept  together,  and 
descended  in  the  same  mrailies  fbr  many 
senemtions,  and  iriiich  led  to  the  estab- 
ushasent  of  lar^e  farms,  and  all  that  inn 
proyed  cultivation,  for  which  this  country 
was  distinguished,  and  to  that  surplus 
food  which  was  the  means  of  paying  all 
the  other  classes*  He  believed  these 
things  necessarily  went  together,  and  they 
were  accompanied  by  l^ter  modes  of 
conveyance,  greater  mechanical  and  ma« 
Dvfitcturing  ingenuity  than  were  to  be 
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fbund  in  other  couniriet,  by  which  the 
lowns  gained  in  their  turn,  and  were  en- 
d>led  to  make  large  returns  to  the  coun- 

SjTy  and  the  whole  increased  in  wealth, 
e  did  not  think,  therefore,  that  he  was, 
aa  a  landed  gentleman,  making  any  sacri- 
fice by  voting  for  the  motion.  He  laid 
claim  to  no  great  virtue  in  doing  it,  but 
be  thought  he  was  promoting  the  public 
interest  by  such  a  vote,  and  not  injuring 
the  landed  interest.  He  quite  agreed 
with  Jthe  hon,  member  for  Bridgenorth, 
that  there  was  no  measure  which  caused 
■lore  extensive  mischief  than  the  Corn- 
laws.  If  we  would  not  take  the  corn  of 
other  countries,  which  was,  perhaps,  all 
they  had  to  sell,  it  was  impossible  they 
(sould  take  our  manufactures.  If  we  for- 
bad importation,  we  also,  necessarily,  for- 
bad exportation.  He  thought  the  right 
hon.  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
not  consistent  with  himself.  He  wanted 
free  trade,  or,  rather,  he  talked  of  wanting 
it;  and  with  that  he  connected  reciprocity, 
and  required  protecting  duties.  But  these 
things  were  incompatible.  Protecting 
duties  only  made  us  pay  dearer  for  com- 
Biodities  made  at  home  than  we  should 
pay  for  similar  commodities  imported  from 
abroad.  Another  injury  such  duties  in- 
flicted on  us  was,  to  make  us  engage  in 
undertakings  for  which  we  had  no  natural 
advantages,  and  refrain  from  prosecuting 
thos^  manufactures  for  which,  having 
natural  advantages,  we  could  obtain  large 
returns  by  exportation.  The  hon.  baro- 
net concluded  by  saying,  that  he  thought 
the  range  of  mischief  caused  by  these 
laws  ver^  extensive ;  that  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  inflict  an  injury  on  others  without 
injuring  ourselves ;  that  he  had  no  objec- 
tion whatever  to  a  free  trade  in  corn ;  and 
that  he  thought  such  a  trade  would  be  of 
the  greatest  benefit  to  the  landed  in- 
terest   [cries  of  question  1]. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  that  taking  warn- 
ing by  the  impatience  manifested  by  the 
House,  he  should  address  himself  shortly 
and  plainly  to  the  simple  question  before 
them.  That  question  was,  whether  they 
should  go  into  a  committee  of  the  whole 
House,  for  the  purpose,  as  he  understood, 
of  ascertaining  whether  or  not  some  legis- 
lative measure  might  not  be  introduced 
which  would  settle  this  question?  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  opposite  would  not, 
however,  accede  to  the  proposal;  he 
would  not  run  the  risk  of  prolonging  the 
session  a  few  short  days,  or  a  week  or 
two  at  mo8t|  to  enable  them  to  settle  this 
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question— the  final  settlement  of  which, 
he  believed,  settled  how  it  might  be, 
would  be  of  far  greater  importance  than 
any  other.     Important  and  extensive  as 
he  deemed  the  consequences  which  would 
be  involved  in  settling  the  question  either 
way ;  highly  important  as  he  thought  the 
different  details  connected  with  the  sub- 
ject; yet  they  were  all,  in  his  estima- 
tion, of  far  less  importance  to  the  coon- 
try,    than   finally  settling  the  question 
which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  jaid  they 
would  not  have  time  to  discuss.    He  re- 
ferred, no  doubt,    to  the  circumstance 
that  the  parliament  was  now  drawing  to 
its  close,  and  the  members  would  soon 
have  to  meet  their  constituents;  and  it 
was  under  these  circumstances  that  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  thought  the  Corn- 
laws  an  unfit  subject  for  discussion.     He 
could  not,  however,  view  the  matter  in 
that  light.    He  could  not  but  conceive, 
that,  before  they  separated,  they  ought 
to  take  some  step  to  satisfy  the  country, 
and  put  this  important  question  in  a  course 
for  final  decision.    The  course  pursued 
by  the   right  hon.   gentleman  was  one 
which  it  was  not  possible  could  give  satis- 
faction to  either  of  the  great  parties  in- 
terested in  the  decision.    Coming  to  no 
distinct  resolution,  each  party  remaining 
in  uncertainty  as  to  the  future  state  of 
the  question,  it  was  inevitable  that  both 
would  put  their  own  construction  on  it, 
and  the  construction  of  each  would  be 
influenced  by  their  apprehensions.    What 
those  constructions  would  be,  the  House 
might  learn  from  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Surrey,  who  was  one  of  that 
class  for  whose  interest  the  postponement 
was,  if  for  any,  beneficial;  and  he  had 
expressed  his  aversion  to  the  postpone- 
ment.    He  had  found  no  satisfaction  in 
it,  but  had  said  he  saw,  with  fright  and 
alarm,   the   fearful   doctrine  which  was 
connected  with  the  postponement.    But, 
would  the  manufacturers,  would  the  con- 
sumers,   would  the  great  mass  of  the 
people,  be  contented  with  this  delay  ^ 
He  believed  no  such  thing ;  and  by  not 
discussing  the  question  now,  they  would 
come  to  a  resolution  that  would,  of  all 
others,  be  the  least  likely  to  enable  gen- 
tlemen to  meet  their  constituents  with 
satisfaction.    There  was  one  other  reason 
which  had  been  mentioned  for  opposing 
the  motion  of  his  lion,  friend,  and  that 
was  the  only  reason  which  had  any  weight 
with  him ;  he  meant,  what  had  been  said 
of  the  present  oofcUled  atato  of  the  cur- 
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nBqrtbntbedld  bopci  tlMt,befiMelbe 
committte  ihould  have  coDcludtd  its 
kboura,  nmothiBg  might  b«  (citled  vith 
regard  ta  the  currency,  which  would 
ailber  abow  the  difficulty  of  aettling  the 
quettion,  or  enable  them  to  come  to  gome 
resolution  whicti  would,  at  leaat,  promite 
ft  aatigfaclory  concluiion.  fij  putting  it 
off  till  next  Mwion,  it  could  oot  be  hoped 
that  it  would  even  then  be  settled.  Aud, 
in  what  aiate,  he  would  aili,  did  things 
ID  the  mean  time  remain  ?  While  tbinga 
were  in  tbii  atatei  no  man  could  tell  what 
hit  land  wu  worth :  no  man  could  sell 
laod ;  DO  man  would  buy  land ;  no  man 
couU  take  a  farm ;  contracta  would  not 
be  made,  or  could  not  be  kept ;  no  man 
conld  tell  what  rente  would  be,  and  hardly 
what  Ibey  now  were.  He  doubted  the 
argument  adduced  by  hig  bon.  friend, 
wfajch  went  to  ahow,  that  lowering  the 
price  would  not  affect  rent.  The  preient 
ayitem  wu-  never  intended  as  a  final  ar- 
rangement. It  had  not  been  to  stated  when 
it  waa  proposed,  and  it  had  not  been  so 
understoou  by  those  who  supported  it. 
He  was  not  himself  then  in  paTliaroeni, 
but  this  be  knew  to  be  their  conTiction. 
If  that  arrangement  was  only  temporary, 
tbc  time  was  now  come  for  malting  it 
permaDe&L  It  was  now  time  to  sweep 
awav  that  ayitem  of  averageB  which  was 
liable  to  aU  the  objections  made  to  the 
system  of  prohibitions.  It  waa  oow  time 
la  |et  rid  i^  what  bad  been  called  the 
sliding  duties,  and  repeal  the  prohibitions 
permitting  the  porta  ta  be  continually 
open,  only  laying  on  such  a  protecting 
duty  as  would  enable  the  agricatturist  to 
grow  his  produce  on  such  terms  as  (o 
stand  the  conflict  with  the  foreign  grower. 
He  was  not  prepared  to  contena,  that 
lowering  price  would  not  lower  rent ;  \ 
aad  not  supposing  that  this  would  be  the  ! 
cfiact,  be  would  not  otter  one  word  that  I 
■hould  encoarage  any  delusion  of  that 
nUttre;  but  be  conceived  that  the  Com 
laws,  if  tbey  gave  high  rents,  csosed  ex-  ! 
leasive  6iieta«uoDi  in  them,  and  be  con- 
cluded that  reptalii^  ibem  wonld  give 
pernanent  and  steady  prieet,  towering 
rents,  but  preventing  fluctuations  in 
tbcra.  To  saw  that  the  repealing  ibe 
Com  laws  wonfdnot  lower  rents,  would, 
be  thought,  be  treating  the  landed  mtarest 
■nfairly.  It  would  tend  to  lower  rents, 
not  to  fix  then,  and  with  lower  rents,  be 
lioped  there  would  be  lower  wages;  at 
least  with  one  class  of  the  community. 
&  hoped  that  the  high  wagas  for  pubfic 
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•enicea,  tbfe  high  aalaries  for  pnfalie  men,  ' 
settled  at  a  time  when  every  thjpg  else 
was  high,  would  be  lowered  when  every 
thing  was  lowered,  Tbey  were  increased 
a  few  ^ears  ago,  and  he  hoped  they  would 
be  revised  and  diminished,  thereby  aflord- 
ing  relief  to  the  landed  interest,  by  les^ 
ening  the  public  burthens.  Thev  would, 
if  the  Corn  laws  were  repealed,  derive 
relief  from  diminished  poor-rates,  from 
diminished  county^rates,  end  from  a  lesa- 
ening  of  the  public  burthens ;  and,  ex- 
pecting to  be  relieved  of  all  these,  tbe 
landed  interest,  under  such  circumstances, 
ought  to  wish  the  question  set  at  raat  m 
speedily  as  possible,  and  should,  tike  bin, 
vote  for  tbe  motion  of  his  bon.  friend. 

Mr.  WhitmoTt  briefly  replied.  He  said, 
that  in  the  temper  of  the  House,  he  would 
not  notice  the  arguments  which  had  bera 
brought  against  his  proposition  ;  but  there 
waa  one  personal  imputation  which  be 
wished  to  correct,  liie  bon.  member  for 
Surrey  had  stated,  that  he  had  caused 
great  inconvenieilce  by  tbe  notice  of  hJs 
motion;  that  since  he  had  given  notice  of 
it,  no  sales  could  be  elated  but  Irotn  dxy 
to  day,  and  that  the  price  of  wheat  had 
fallen.  Now,  he  happened  to  have  tbe 
returns  of  the  price  of  wheat  before  him, 
and  what  was  the  fact  i  On  February  15* 
18S5,  the  price  was  60t.  A4,  the  quarter; 
while  on  March  ]5,  1826,  the  price  was 
67<>  11''.  showing,  whatever  other  efleeli 
his  notice  might  bare  had,  it  had  not  had 
any  effect  on  prices. 

The  House  then  divided  :  For  tbe  mo- 
tion 81;  Against  it  250;  Majority  169. 

Lift  ^  the  Minority. 
Allen,  J.  A.  Ellice,  E. 

Bsrretl,  S.  B.  H.  Evans,  W. 

Bentinck,  lord  W.  Fergnsson,  sit  R. 

Bemsl,  R.  Gsseoyne,  general 

Birch,  J.  GaskeU,  B. 

Bright,  H.  GrUtan,  J. 

Brot^bsm,  H.  GrenfUl,  P. 

Buidett,  lii  F.  Grasveaor,  hon.  R. 

Butterwonfa,  J.  Hobbouse,  J.  C, 

Buiton,  T.  F.  Bodgson,  F. 

Cslthorpa,  hon.  A.  Hmne,  J. 
Cslthorpe,  hon.  F.  G.  limes,  J. 
Calvert,  C  James,  W. 

Caulfield,  hon.  U.  Kekewidi,  — 

Colbome,  N.  W.  R.        Laboneliere,  H. 
Coibett,  F.  Lanastoa,  I^  H. 

Cradock,coI.  Leader,  W. 

Creevey,  T.  Leitsr,  B.  I- 

CromptOD,  S.  Leyceater,  R. 

Davieg,  col.  Lloyd,  J.  J. 

Denman,  T.  Maber'y,  J- 

Dowdeswell,  J.  E.  Msberl;,  3.  h. 

Dundas,  boa.  T.  Usnsftetd,  J. 
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Martin,  J. 
Mildmay,  P.  St.  J. 
JdiltoDy  lord 
MoDck,  J.  B. 
Mdore,  P. 
Ord,W. 
Palmer,  general 
-Palmer,  C.  F. 
Pares,  T. 
Philips,  G. 
lUmsbottom,  J. 
Bamsden,  J.  C. 
Rice,  T.  S. 
Ridley,  sir  M.  W. 
Robarts,  A.  W. 
Robarts,  colonel 
Robinson,  sir  G. 
Rumbold,  C.  £. 
Scarlett,  J. 
St^mley,  lord 


SyKes,  D. 
Taylor,  M.  A. 
Thompson,  alderman 
Tierney,  rt.  hon.  G. 
Tulk,  C.A. 
Wall,  C.  B. 
Warre,  J.  A". 
Whitbread,  S.  C.      - 
Wilson,  sir  R. 
Wilson,  T. 
Wigram,  W. 
Wood,  alderman 
Wortley,  S. 
Wyvill,  M. 

TELLERS. 

Philips,  G. 
Whitmore,  W.  W. 

PAIRED  OFF. 

Gumey,  Hudson. 


HOUSE   OF   COMMONS. 
Wednesday i  April  19. 

Itinerant  Parliaments.]  Mr.  C. 
Pelhatn  moved  his  resolution  for  occa- 
sionally holding  the  parliament  in  the 
capitals  of  the  kingdom  other  than  in 
London.  The  hon.  member  prefaced  his 
mption  with  a  few  words,  which  were  in- 
'Sttdible  in  the  gallery,  The  first  resolu- 
tion set  forth,  that  the  High  Court  of  Par- 
liament and  the  Supreme  Judicature  of  the 
kingdom,  ought,  frpm  the  ereat  increase 
of  the  population,  and  tne  additional 
activity  which  pervaded  all  classes 
throughout  the  country,  to  be  held,  from 
time  to  time,  in  the'  different  capitals  of 
the  kingdom,  instead  of  being  confined  to 
London. 

The  motion  was  not  seconded,  and  fell 
consequently  to  the  ground. 

Resolutions  relative  to  Private 
Bill  Committees.]  Mr.  Littleton  said, 
that,  in  laying  before  the  House  the  re- 
solutions he  was  about  to  propose,  he 
mi^ht  take  it  for  granted,  that,  as  they  had 
been  printed,  their  details  were  already 
known  to  honourable  members.  In  pre- 
paring those  resolutions,  and  in  moving 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  in- 
vestigate this  subject  last  year,  nothing 
was  further  from  his  thoughts  than  the 
hope  of  devishig  an  effectual  and  decided 
remedy  for  all  the  evils  which  were  com- 
plained of  as  being  connected  with  the 
present  system  of  getting  private  bills 
through  that  House.  He  deemed  it,  how- 
ever, necessary,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public  at  large,  that  some  alteration 
should  be  made  in  the  constitution  of 


committees  on  private  bills*    He  knew 
that  the  complaints  which   were  made 
against  the  proceedings  of  committees  out 
of  doors,  could  not  be  effectually  cured 
by  any  regulation  ofthose,  committees,  or 
even  by  the  interference  of  the  House  itself; 
indeeahe  believed  that  the  members  of  that 
House,  in  many  cases,  had  most  reason  to 
complain  of  the  course  taken  with  reference 
to  private  bills.    They  were  all  aware  that 
the  conduct  of  conflicting  parties,  out  of 
doors,  was  such  as  imposen  great  labour* 
and  inflicted  no  little  pain  on  those  who 
were  obliged  to  attend  private  committees. 
In  the  most  trifling  cases,  even  when  the 
most  trifling  road-bill  was  in  progress,  the 
litigating  parties  took  every  means  that 
came  in  their  reach  to  create  delay  and 
increase  the  expenditure.    This,  howeve* 
profitable  it  might  be  to  some  persons, 
became  a  subject  of  remonstrance  and 
complaint    amongst  the  parties  in   the 
country,  and  the  whole  blame  was  im- 
mediately attributed  to  the  forms  of  the 
House,  or  to  the  constitution  of  its  com- 
mittees.   But,  where  a  bill  was  of  ex- 
tensive importance — where  it  held  out 
some  prospective  advantage  to  the  im- 
mediate interests  of  one  party^  while  it 
threatened    to  affect  unfavourably    the 
interests  of  another — ^they  well  knew  how 
acrimonious     the     opposition     became. 
Efforts  of  every  description  were  resorted 
to,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the  par- 
ticular object  of  each  of  these  conflicting 
bodies.   In  such  a  state  of  things,  it  could 
not  be  expected  that  either  party  would 
be  reconciled,  at  the  time,  to  the  decision 
of  the  House;  and  though  they  were 
themselves  to  blame,  they  threw  all  their 
complaints  on  parliament.    The  parties 
by  tneir  litigious  conduct,  harassed  and 
wearied  the  members  of  the  House ;  and 
the  proceedings  they  frequently  adopted 
to  carry  their  point  were  alike  destructive 
of  the  ends  of  public  and  private  justice. 
He  did  not  know  of  any  course  by  which 
all  those  evils  could  be  removed ;  but  if 
any  of  them  could  be  fairly  traced  to  the 
constitution  of  the  committees,  or  to  the 
conduct  of  individual  members,  the  House 
had  a  right  to  apply  a  remedy.    They 
knew  that  cases  bad  occurred  in  coia- 
mittees  which  had  been  brousbt  down 
stairs ;  and  complaint  made  of  them  to 
the  House,  where  members  were  found 
to  have  conducted  themselves  in  a  vey 
which  showed  that  they  were  rejptfdless 
of  their  own  honour,  and  of  the  iotereste 
of  the  public.    He  did  not  Ad  U  aeceip- 
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lary  to  ptiticolarbe  those  cases.  He 
thought  it  necessary  to  abstain  from 
doing  so,  though  he  certainly  could  name 
them ;  buty  if  gentlemen  were  disposed  to 
deny  the  fiicts  he  stated,  at  least  they 
must  allow,  that,  coostituted  as  the  com- 
mittees were  at  present,  it  was  possible 
that  misconduct  might  arise ;  and  his 
resolutions  would  meet  that  defect.  Se- 
veral remedies  had  been  proposed  to  re- 
move the  existing  evils.  One  was— 4f  it 
could  be.odled  a  remedy— to  leave  things 
just  as  they  were  at  present,  and  to  make 
every  impropriety  committed  up  stairs  a 
subject  of  complaint  to  the  House.  He 
thought  it  only  neceuary  to  mention,  that 
this  was  tlie  system  that  had  been  acted 
on  for  years,  and  to  ask,  was  it  fit  that  it 
should  be  continued  ?  Another  plan  was, 
to  have,  at  the  commencement  of  each 
session,  a  universal  system  of  select  com- 
mittees, to  be  nominated  by  ballot,  to 
which  private  bills  should  be  referred. 
But,  when  thev  looked  to  the  important 
occupations  of  the  House,  some  members 
charged  with  the  consideration  of  afiiEiirs 
deeply  afiectiug  the  national  interest — 
others  employed  on  professional  and  com- 
mercial subiects— the  time  of  the  county 
members  taken  up  with  an  extensive  and 
laborious  correspondence— many  gentle- 
men absent  from  age  or  sickness,  and  the 
occasional  absence,  upon  urgent  business, 
of  all — ^wben  they  considered  this,  he  did 
not  think  the  proposition  could  be  carried 
into  effect.  There  was  another  plan, 
more  easy  of  adoption,  but  certainly  less 
constitutional  in  its  nature.  That  was, 
to  refer  every  bill  which  seemed  likely  to 
be  contested,  to  a  commission  of  inquiry. 
He,  however,  would  oppose  this  depar- 
ture from  the  old  established  custom.  He 
therefore  thought  the  safer  and  more 
preferable  course  would  be,  to  adhere,  as 
Ikr  as  possible,  to  the  system  established 
at  present,  providing  that,  where  any  case 
of  decided  abuse  in  a  committee  up  stairs 
was  fairly  made  out,  the  parties  complain- 
ing should  be  entitled  to  apply  for  a 
select  committee,  to  be  appointed  by 
ballot,  who  should  proceed  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill.  This  would  pre- 
vent parties  from  having  any  grouna  or 
reason  to  complain  that  justice  had  not 
been  rendered  to  them.  Thus,  though 
individuals  who  sat  on  the  original  com- 
mittee on  a  bill,  might,  from  local  causes, 
be  supposed  to  have  some  interest  in  the 
Bieasure,  no  such  undue  bias  could  exist 
vfaere  a  select  committee  was  appointed 
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by  ballot.  ^  By  this  plan,  one  just  cause 
of  complaint  would  be  removed.  But, 
what  was  a  still  greater  advantage,  is 
would  operate  to  prevent,  in  numberless 
instances,  the  necessity  of  having  resort  to 
a  select  committee.  For  how  was  it  pos- 
sible, when  the  members  of  a  committee 
knew  if  they  acted  improperly,  that  their 
conduct  would  be  brought  before  the- 
House,  and  their  decision  would  perhaps 
be  reversed  by  a  select  cbmmittee,  that 
they  could  act  otherwise  than  correctly  ? 
Was  it  to  be  supposed,  under  such  cir«- 
cumstances,  that  they  would  resort  to 
artifice  or  unfair  dealing,  for  the  purpose 
of  serving  their  own  interests,  or  giving  an 
undue  preference  to  their  own  const!* 
tuents  ?  If  this  regulation  were  found  to 
be  efficient,  it  might  be  continued ;  but, 
if  it  proved  otherwise,  it  could  be  modified 
or  abandoned  altogether.  It  appeared 
desirable  to  him  that  an  alteration  should 
be  made  in  the  present  distribution  of 
counties  for  the  formation  of  committees 
on  private  bills.  He  did  not  know  on 
what  ground  that  distribution  was  framed, 
but  he  thought  the  inequality  of  the  num- 
bers of  members  in  each  list  was  too 
great.  Thus,  on  private  bills,  for  the 
county  of  Wilts,  194  might  attend;  fbr 
Somersetshire,  176  ;  for  Derbyshire,  80 ; 
for  Leicestershire,  69;  for  Hampshire, 
234 ;  for  Staffordshire,  66 ;  and  so  on.  He 
did  not  know  the  reason  of  this  variatioo, 
but  it  produced  most  mischievous  effects* 
He  thought,  therefore,  that  the  resolution 
which  he  was  about  to  propose,  and  which 
would  secure  a  proper  and  efficient  at- 
tendance for  each  county,  would  work  a 
great  deal  of  good.  If  these  resolutions 
were  carried,  they  must  be  considered 
only  in  the  light  of  trial  and  experiment, 
and  not  as  intending  to  interfere  in  any 
degree  with  the  foundation  of  the  present 
established  system.  By  agreeing  to  them, 
the  House  would  remove  much  that  was 
complained  of  out  of  doors ;  and  as  much, 
he  thought,  as  their  own  honour  required, 
or  the  interest  of  the  people  demanded. 
The  hon.  gentleman  then  moved  his  first 
resolution, 

**That  the  present  distribution  of  coun- 
ties, for  the  purpose  of  forming  com- 
mittees on  private  bills,  prepared  under 
the  direction  of  the  Speaxer  some  years 
ago,  has,  from  the  great  inequality  of  the 
numbers  of  members  contained  in  each  list, 
and  from  other  causes,  been  found  not  to 
answer  the  object  for  which  it  was 
formed.*' 
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Mr*  &  WUthrctti  aeconded  the  motion. 

|tf n  R.  Colbame  observed,  that,  if  any 
malpractices  occurred  in  a  pri?ate«bili 
cammitteei  under  the  present  system,  it 
was  competent  to  any  member  to  com- 
plain to  the  House,  and  to  have  the  evil 
redressed.  The  hon.  mover  seemed  to 
tkinii  that  his  plan  would  make  members 
more  scrupulous  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties  on  private  committees  than  they 
were  at  present.  But  public  opinion  was 
tbo  great  corrective  in  cases  of  that  kind, 
as  well  as  in  those  of  every  other  descrip- 
tion where  public  men  were  employcKd. 
He  knew  very  well  that  litigious  men 
mi^ht  defeat  a  measure  up  stairs,  by  de- 
Iqnng  time,  and  increasing  expense*  But 
it  was  difficult  to  say  by  what  nossible 
means  that  could  be  preventea.  His 
impression  was,  that  individuals  would  feel 
Tery  unwilling  to  encounter  the  expense 
attendant  on  an  appeal  to  a  select  com- 
mittee. He  believed  the  House  would 
find  it  impossible  to  apply  any  remedy  to 
the  evil,  except  by  the  adoption  of  a  sum- 
ipary  process. 

Mr.  W.  Peel  hoped  the  resolutions  of  the 
boo.  g(sntleman  would  be  agreed  to.  The 
unjust  and  dis^acefnl  manner  in  which 
the  private  busmess  of  the  House  was  car- 
riea  on,  rendered  any  change  desirable. 
Any  gentleman  who  entered  a  committee 
voom  must  feel  disgusted  at  the  conduct 
ofparties  engaged  m  private  bills.  There 
vas  nothing  like  a  fair  and  just  considera- 
tion of  the  subject  He  had  seen  every 
art  exerted  to  defeat  a  bill,  and  every 
stratagem  adopted  to  procure  a  vexatious 
Qnd  ruinous  delay.  If  these  resolutions 
were  carried,  it  would  put  an  end  to  this 
system,  and  with  it,  to  those  innumerable 
letters  of  invitation  which  gentlemen 
found  on  their  tables  every  morning,  soli- 
citmg  them  to  come  down  and  support 
bills  without  having  heard  one  word  of  the 
evidence  on  which  they  were  founded. 

Mr.  S.  WhUbread  gave  his  cordial  assent 
to  the  resolutions.  The  great  evil  of 
the  system,  and  that  of  which  he  must 
loudly  complain,  was  the  power  which 
it  gave  to  every  member  to  come  down 
to  the  House  and  vote  on  a  bill  without 
having  heard  or  read  a  particle  of  the 
evidence  relative  to  it.  Tne  only  objec- 
tion against  the  resolution  was,  that 
members  could  not  find  time  to  perform 
the  duties  which  tbey  imposed;  bat  he 
had  always  understood,  that  members 
were  sent  to  that  House  to  give  their 
time  fmd  attention  to  the  discharga  of 
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duties  which  they  had  voluntarily  under* 
taken  to  perform. 

The  ChtmoeUor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
he  had  not  had  much  experience  in 
private  business  up  stairs :  but,  from  ati  he 
had  ever  heard  on  the  subject,  he  was  led 
.  to  believe  that  there  was  something  in  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  carried  on  not  at 
all  creditable  to  the  House,  or  benefidal 
to  the  interests  of  the  community.  With 
regard  to  the  hon.  member^s  resolutions^ 
it  was  difficult  to  say  beforehand,  how  far 
the  whole  of  them  or  any  part  of  them, 
might  be  calculated,  satisfactorily,  to  meet 
the  evil  which  had  been  pointed  out.  That 
could  only  be  ascertained  by  experience  ; 
and,  after  all  they  had  heard 'On  this  quea- 
tion— after  being  informed  of  the  manifest 
grievances  whidi  arose  out  of  those  com- 
mittees as  they  were  at  present  consti- 
tuted—-they  were  called  upon  to  do  the 
best  they  could  for  the  improvement  of 
the  system.  If  the  resolutions  failed,  or 
if  there  were  any  insurmountable  diffi- 
culty in  the  application  of  them,  it  would 
be  competent  to  parliament  to  alter  or 
rescind  them.  But  it  would  be  very  much 
to  be  lamented,  if,  on  account  of  any  ap« 
prehended  difficulty,  they  were  to  let  the 
matter  lie  over,  as  they  had  done  last  year^ 
without  making  any  attempt  to  ameliorate 
the  system.  He  therefore  should  support 
the  resolutions. 

Mr.  Calcrqft  said,  that,  although  he  dis- 
approved of  the  resolutions,  he  did  not 
know,  as  yet,  whether  he  should  take  the 
sense  of  the  House  upon  them.  He  con- 
ceived that  what  the  chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer had  just  said,  was  a  very  strong 
reflection  on  the  conduct  of  persons  whose 
proceedings  it  appeared  from  his  own 
statement  he  had  not  witnessed.  A  great 
complaint  was  made,  that  members  voted 
without  hearing  the  evidence.  Now,  in 
that  House  individuals  frequently  decided 
on  a  subject  without  hearing  the  argument; 
and  in  the  committees  up  stairs,  gentlemen 
acted  upon  confidence,  just  as  tbey  did 
below.  He  knew  not,  for  his  own  part, 
how  any  resolution  of  the  House  could 
alter  this.  The  object  of  the  present  re- 
solution was,  that  the  Speaker  should 
alter  the  mode  of  composing  committees^ 
because  it  was  found  that  for  some  coun* 
ties  there  were  fewer,  and  for  others  e 
greater,  number  of  members  to  lie  called 
upon  to  serve  on  committees.  As  wall 
might  the  hon.  member  who,  he  presumed 
from  this,  was  a  reformer,  oome  to  the 
House  4i|d  pray  aa  altention  ia  tke  eke* 
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tioB  for  diflhrtnt  boroughs  or  towiis»  be- 
cause in  some  there  were  three  electorst 
in  others  twenty^  Bnd  in  others  three 
thousand.  But  there  was  another  objec« 
tion  to  the  measure.  It  was  anticipating 
misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  next  House 
of  Commons.  It  was»  in  fact,  making 
i^ulations  for  those  who  were  not  yet 
bom.  This  roight»  in  fact,  be  considered 
the  last  legacy  of  the  present  parliament 
to  its  successor.  The  hon.  gentleman 
ha? ing  seen  exceptionable  conduct  in  this 
parliament,  anticipated  similar  conduct  in 
the  parliament  that  was  to  come^  Now, 
he  was  not  prepared  to  pronounce  judg- 
ment on  the  ensuing  parliament.  It  was, 
he  conceiTedt  rather  premature  to  do  so. 
The  hon.  member  here  adferted  to  the 
second  resolution,  for  the  better  regula- 
tion of  private  committees,  and  asked,  if 
the  hon.  mover  seriously  expected  that 
the  members  for  Cornwall  would  attend  to 
the  private  business  of  Yorkshire,  or  if 
the  members  for  Ireland  and  Scotland 
would  attend  to  English  private  business  i 
If  he  thought  so,  he  was  mistaken.  They 
would  come  down  and  vote;  he  would 
warrant  they  would  do  that ;  but  as  to  a 
regular  attendance,  it  was  out  of  theques* 
tion.  Next  to  the  hon.  mover  came  the 
hoo.  member  for  Tamworth,  who  thought 
thia  plan  would  relieve  members  from 
pressing  letters  and  teasing  cards,  calling 
upon  them  to  vote  upon  Uiis  or  that  side 
in  committee,  on  a  private  bill.  But  what 
could  prevent  these  letters  from  being 
sent  as  usual?  And,  if  they  were  sent, 
what  hon.  member  was  likely  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  them  ?  A  member  would  go 
down  to  the  House  and  do  hb  duty,  unin- 
fluenced by  such  applications,  even  though 
made  by  the  most  beautiful  woman  in 
London.  A  good  deal  had  been  said  about 
the  delay  which  frequently  occurred  in 
private  committees.  Now,  much  of  that 
delay  might  be  attributed  to  the  counsel, 
who  were  sometimes  called  upon  to  attend 
twenty  committees.  He  did  not  mean  to 
say  any  thing  personal  of  any  professional 
man,  but  it  was  sometimes  necessary  to 
get  up  a  debate  in  private  committees, 
until  the  counsel  arrived;  otherwise  the 
junior  counsel  took  up  the  case,  or  the 
committee  was  adjourned.  Such  was  the 
Utopian  system  of  the  hon.  member.  This 
select  committee,  it  appeared,  was  to  have 
the  power  to  award  costs.  Now,  he  de* 
mended  whether  the  House  had  ever  be» 
&re  assumed  that  power?  That  there 
weee»  at  iiaesi  inegularities  in  those  comr 
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mittees  be  would  admit ;  but  not  to  suoh 
an  extent  as  to  prevent  justice  from  being 
done  by  the  House  in  those  cases.  He 
never  knew  a  case,  which  was  properly 
and  clearly  made  out,  where  the  House 
did  not  speedily  set  the  matter  right.  It 
was  futile  to  tell  him  that  th^  could  not 
place  the  same  confidence  in  the  justice  of 
the  committees  up  stairs  as  they  might 
place  in  the  justice  of  the  House  itsd£ 
He  could  not  assent  to  this  Utopian  do&* 
trine.  One  case  he  had  hunself  complained 
of;  and  the  hon.  gentleman,  who  was  now 
the  great  reformer,  was  in  that  instance 
the  principal  performer.  But  the  Honss- 
soon  set  that  case  to  rights ;  and  he  was 
quite  certain  that  any  man  or  womaa 
might  obtain  justice  at  their  hands  witb 
equal  ease. 

Lord  AUhorp  said,  that  the  present  re- 
solutions did  not  go  precisely  and  directly, 
to  any  one  of  the  causes  of  complaint. 
He  was  afraid  that  the  right  of  appeal  to 
a  select  committee  would  not  produce  the 
benefit  to  the  public  which  the  hon.  mem- 
ber anticipated,  while  the  new  system 
must  inevitably  throw  a  great  deal  of  ad* 
ditional  labour  on  the  members  of  that 
House. 

Sir  M.  W.  lUdley  said,  he  felt  one  great 
objection  to  the  plan  now  proposed,  whidi 
had  not  yet  been  noticed.  That  objectimi 
struck  him  so  forcibly,  that  he  hoped  the 
sense  of  the  House  would  be  taken  on  the 
resolutioD.  It  was  impossible  to  carry 
into  effect  the  resolutions,  without  increas- 
ing the  trouble  and  labour  of  the  mem« 
hm  of  that  House.  He,  however,  had 
never  shrunk  from  any  parliamentary 
labour  that  was  imposed  on  him.  He 
had  taken  the  burthen  on  himself;  and^ 
therefore,  he  had  no  right  to  complain. 
But  let  it  be  recollected,  that  in  the  next 
parliament,  not  merely  a  great  part,  but 
the  whole  of  the  members  of  that  House 
would  probably  be  occupied  on  electien 
committees;  and  let  gentlemen  calmly 
consider,  what  an  imm^ase  load  of  a^ 
ditional  labour  would  be  thrown  on  the 
members  and  the  officers  of  the  House* 
if  they  were  called  on,  under  these  reso* 
lotions,  to  ballot  for  select  committees  to 
consider  private  bills.  For  this  reason,  he 
would  oppose  the  motion. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to.  The 
Speaker  then  read  the  second  resolution, 
in  the  following  terms  :'— 

'*That,  with  a  view  more  nearly  to 
equalize  numbers,  and  to  correct  too 
stroDg  a  prevalence  of  local  interesle  oir 
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committees  on  private  bills,  It  is  expedient 
that  a  new  distribution  of  counties  should 
be  made,  containing  in  each  list,  as  nearly 
08  may  be,  one  hundred  and  twenty  mem- 
bers; one  half  only,  or  thereabouts,  to  be 
taken  from  tbe  county  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  object  of  the  bill  and  the 
adjoining  counties,  and  the  other  half 
from  other  more  distant  counties  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland ;  and  that  the  mem- 
bers serving  for  such  counties,  and  the 
places  withm  such  counties,  should  con- 
stitute the  committee  on  each  bill." 
.  It  was  agreed  to,  and  the  following  were 
abo  read  and  carried. 

«<That  Mr.  Speaker  be  requested  to 
direct  a  new  distribution  of  counties  to  be 
prepared  at  the  commencement  of  each 
session,  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  ap- 
proved of  by  him,  conformably  to  the 
principle  of  the^foregoing  resolution.*' 

«  That  every  committee  on  a  private 
bill  be  required  to  report  to  the  House  the 
bill  referred  to  it,  with  the  evidence  and 
minutes  of  the  proceedings." 

**  That  a  committee  be  appointed  at  the 
commencement  of  every  session  of  parlia- 
ment, to  be  called  *  the  Committee  of 
Appeals  upon  Private  Bills ;'  which  com- 
mittee shall  consist  of  all  the  knights  of  the 
shire,  all  the  members  for  cities,  and  such 
other  members  as  may  be  named  therein ; 
so  that  the  whole  number  appointed  to 
aerve  upon  such  committee  shall  amount 
to  two  hundred  at  least." 

**  That  where  any  party  interested  in  a 
private  bill,  who  shall  have  petitioned  the 
House,  and  shall  have  appeared  in  sup- 
port of  his  petition,  by  himself,  his  counsel 
or  agent,  in  the  committee  upon  such 
bill ;  or,  where  the  promoters  of  a  private 
bill  shall  be  dissatisfied  witli  any  vote  of 
the  committee  upon  such  bill,  and  shall 
petition  the  House,  setting  forth  the  par- 
ticular vote  or  votes  objected  to,  and 
praying  that  they  may  be  heard  by  them- 
selves, their  counsel  or  agent,  against 
such  vote  or  votes;  such  petition  shall, 
together  with  the  report  of  the  committee 
upon  the  bill,  and  the  minutes  and  evi- 
dence taken  before  such  committees,  be 
referred  to  a  select  committee  of  seven 
members  of  the  House,  to  be  chosen  by 
ballot  from  the  committee  of  appeals  upon 

grivate  bills ;  which  select  committee  snail 
ear  the  arguments  of  the  parties  com- 
plaining of,  and  also  of  the  parties  sup- 
porting, such  vote  or  votes,  and  shall 
report  their  opinion  thereon  to  the 
Hoiise«" 


Raotutiant  rdaimio  [SIO 

The  Speaker  then  read  tbe  next  reso- 
lution; viz. 

**That  whenever  a  petition  shall  be 
presented,  complaining  of  any  vote  of  a 
committee  upon  a  private  bill,  the  House 
will  fix  a  day  whereon  to  ballot  for  a 
select  committee,  to  whom  such  petition 
shall  be  referred,  upon  which  day,  at  a 
quarter  past  four  o'clock,  or  as  near  thereto 
as  the  question  which  may  be  then  before 
the  House  will  permit,  the  Speaker  shaU 
order  the  doors  of  the  House  to  be  locked, 
and  the  names  of  the  members  composing 
the  committee  of  appeals  upon  private 
bills  being  written  upon  separate  pieces 
of  paper,  and  put  into  the  glass,  the  clerk 
shall  draw  therefrom  the  names,  until 
seven  members  of  such  committee,  who 
shall  be  then  present,  and  who  shall  not 
have  voted  in  tbe  committee  upon  the 
private  bill  to  which  the  petition  refers, 
sliall  have  answered  to  their  names ;  which 
seven  members  shall  be  the  select  com- 
mittee to  whom  such  petition  shall  be 
referred,  and  such  select  committee  shall 
meet  for  business  the  following  day  at 
eleven  o*clock,  and  continue  to  sit  de  die 
in  diem,  until  they  shall  have  reported 
upon  the  same." 

Mr.  Bankes  observed,  that  it  would  be 
impossible,  in  hb  opinion,  to  carry  this 
complicated  system  into  useful  operation. 
The  experiment  might  indeed  be  tried  for 
a  single  session,  but  the  duty  imposed 
upon  members  was  already  sufficiently 
onerous.  The  effect  of  the  resolutions 
would  be,  to  increase  litigation  before  the 
House  and  its  committees ;  and  this  liti- 
gation would,  of  course,  be  attended 
with  much  additional  expense  to  tbe  par- 
ties concerned  in  private  bills.  He  had 
no  notion,  that,  after  the  trial  of  a  single 
session,  the  project  would  be  persevered 
in. 

Mr.  S.  Wortley  said,  that  if,  after  a  fair 
trial,  the  experiment  did  not  answer,  the 
machinery  might  be  altered.  All  mem- 
bers would  be  liable  to  serve  on  the  com- 
mittees of  appeal,  and  no  exemption 
would  be  allowed.  He  did  not  think  that 
at  any  time  more  than  two  days  would  be 
occupied  by  the  additional  investigation. 

Lord  Milton  contended,  that  it  was 
impossible  for  the  hon.  member,  with  any 
certainty,  to  predict  that  the  additional 
investigation  before  a  committee  of  appeal 
would  only  occupy  two  days,  when  it  was 
intended  to  admit  counsel,  who  would 
exert  all  their  ingenuity  to  spin  out  trifling 
questiona  to  a  mostespeosive  aadiediouft 
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leogth.  He  rerf  rooch  doubted  the  ex« 
pedtency  of  any  pert  of  the  new  and  com- 
ph'cated  system.  Much  had  been  said  on 
this  and  other  occasions,  a^nst  the  pro- 
ceedings of  private  committees;  but  he 
did  not  feel  the  same  distrust  of  their  im- 
partiality. Objections  might  be  made, 
and  sometimes,  no  doubt,  misconduct 
might  be  detected,  but,  upon  the  whole, 
he  was  satisfied  that  substantial  justice 
was  done  before  these  tribunals. 

The  resolution  was  again  read  from  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Calcrq/i  again  expressed  hb  de- 
cided objection  to  all  these  needless  and 
inconvenient  forms,  which  would  give  rise 
to  endless  disputes  and  endless  business. 
Already  the  severity  of  the  calls  upon  the 
time  of  members  was  so  great,  that  none 
but  those  of  strong  constitutions  could 
endure  it.  If  these  ballots  with  locked 
doors,  and  all  the  other  forms,  were  to 
•take  place  before  public  business  com- 
menced, it  would  postpone  it  indefinitely. 
It  was  already  a  serious  evil  that  discus- 
sions of  important  questions  were  deferred 
until  so  late  an  hour,  that  the  House  were 
weary  before  the  principal  topic  of  the 
night  could  be  introduced.  Ministers 
themselves  were  often  unable  to  bring  on 
-debates  until  a  most  inconvenient  hour. 
Under  these  circumstances,  he  should 
take  the  sense  of  the  House  upon  the 
last  resolution  read  from  the  chair. 

Sir  T.  Acland  admitted,  that  the  only 
real  use  he  expected  from  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  committee  of  appeal  was, 
that  members  would  be  deterred  firom  a 
course  hitherto  sometimes  pursued  by 
them,  by  the  knowledge  that  there  was  a 
tribunal  before  which  their  conduct  in 
private  committees  might  be  investigated. 
Upon  that  conduct  he  would  not  now 
dilate,  as  it  had  already  been  suflSciently 
described  and  censured. 

Lord  A.  HamUUm  objected  strongly  to 
the  erection  of  any  tribunal  to  arraign  the 
conduct  of  meml>ers,  where  they  might, 
as  it  were,  be  pot  upon  thar  trial,  and 
^  counsel  employed  against  them,  without 
the  possibility  of  adequately  meeting  the 
charge.  He  was  of  opinion,  that  if  the 
resolutions  were  carried,  they  would  ac- 
complish nothing  by  way  of  remedy  for 
the  existing  evils, 

Mr.  S.  Wortley  sttd,  that  the  case  had 
not  been  fairly  stated.  The  committee 
would  not  be  called  on  to  decide  upon  the 
conduct  of  any  member.  All  that  4hey 
VMld  bate  to  do  would  be^  to  decide 


upon  questions  of  law  «nd  ftct,  much  lo 
the  same  manner  as  the  committee  on 
standing  orders. 

The  House  then  divided :  For  the  mo^ 
tion  42.  A^inst  it  S4.  Majority  8. 
The  remaining  resolutions  were  then 
agreed  to,  viz. 

*<  That  no  member  of  such  select  com« 
mittee  shall  absent  himself  therefrom 
during  its  sitting." 

**  That  such  select  committee  shall,  if 
they  think  fit,  after  the  hearing  of  such 
argument,  order  the  party  or  parties  com- 
plaining, to  pay  the  whole  or  any  part  of 
the  costs  attending  the  same:  and  that 
only  one  counsel  or  agent  shall  be  heard 
in  support  of  the  petition  of  any  one 
party. '  Resolution,  as  amended,  agreed 
to. 

*<That  the  party  or  parties  complain- 
ing shall,  previously  to  the  balloting  for 
such  select  committee,  enter  into  recog* 
nizances,  he,  she,  or  they,  in  the  sum  of 
300/.,  and  two  sureties  in  the  sum  of 
150/.  each,  for  the  payment  of  such  costi 
as  may  be  awarded  against  him>  her,  or 
them." 

National  Gallery.]  Mr.  Herries 
brought  up  a  copy  of  the  Treasury  Mi- 
nute for  the  purchase  of  the  three  pictures 
which  had  lately  been  added  to  the  Na» 
tional  Gallery. 

Sir  C.  Long  said,  that  being  one  of 
those  at  whose  suggestion  those  picturea 
had  been  purchased,  he  thought  thilt  the 
public  had  a  right  to  be  satisfied  with 
respect  to  the  transaction.  He  confessed 
that  he  knew  of  no  other  way  in  which 
purchases  for  the  National  Gallery  could 
beso  satisfactorily  effected  as  by  the  recom* 
mendation  of  a  committee  of  competent 
persons.  It  was  under  such  an  arrange- 
ment that  those  pictures  had  been  pur- 
chased, and  it  was  the  intention  of  go- 
vernment that  no  purchases  'should  fai 
future  be  made  without  a  similar  rec6m» 
mendation.  He  thought  that,  when  the 
House  looked  at  the  names  of  those  br 
whom  the  purchase  had  been  recommeno* 
ed,  they  would  find  that  they  had  erery 
security  they  could  desire.  Those  names 
included  the  earl  of  Aberdeen,  sur  George 
Bcaimiont,  and  sir  Thomas  Lawrence. 
When  he  mentioned  sir  Greorge  Beau- 
mont, he  could  not  help  observing,  that 
at  the  very  time  be  was  advising  tbw 
purchase,  he  was  presenting  his  own 
collection  [hear,  heart].  With  jegard 
to  the  share  whjdi  he  himself  had  had  In 
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th^  formation  of  the  National  Gallery,  he 
)iad  found  it  rather  an  ungracioua  office. 
He  was  continually  receiving  letters, 
paring  collections,  and  sometimes  single 
pictures  for  sale,  and  inviting  him  to  call 
upon  the  possessors,  and  give  his  opinion 
as  to  their  worth*  In  some  instances,  he 
had,  unguardedly,  been  induced  to  make 
|he  visit.  What  was  the  result?  If  he 
declared  his  opinion  that  the  picture  was 
a  copy,  or  not  the  work  of  a  master,  he 
gave  offence,  and  sometimes  made  the 

Krty  his  mortal  enemy.  The  hon.  mem- 
r  for  Montrose,  among  others,  had 
written  to  him  to  go  and  see  the  collec- 
tion of  a  friend  of  nis ;  but  having  made 
up  his  mind  at  that  time  not  to  visit  pri- 
vate collections  for  the  future,  he  had 
declined  the  offer;  but  in  doing  so,  he 
hoped  that  no  want  of  courtesy  had  been 
ahown  to  the  hon.  gentleman*  His  only 
motive  in  declining  the  offer  was,  that 
he  did  not  wish  any  longer  to  take  upon 
himself  the  very  thankless  office  of  pass- 
ing judgment  on  pictures  in  the  posses- 
sion of  private  individuals.  It  was  at 
best  an  ungracious  task  to  be  obliged  to 
pass  an  opinion  on  works  of  taste  m  the 
pr«aence  of  their  owners*  If  that  opinion 
oappened  not  to  agree  with  the  notions 
which  the  proprietors  might  entertain  as 
to  their  exceUeoce,  nothing  was  more 
easy  than  to  throw  out  insinuations  of 
an  injurious  tendency,  and  to  complain 
of  a  want  of  taste  and  judgment ;  and  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  opinion  should  be 
favourable,  the  owners  were  too  apt  to  go 
into  the  market,  and  quote  that  opinion, 
whatever  weight  it  might  possess,  for 
the  purpose  of  raisins,  [>erhaps,  a  dispro- 
portionate price*  The  right  hon.  gentle- 
man then  proceeded  to  state,  that  so  little 
inclination  had  been  shown  by  govern- 
ment to  add  to  the  national  collection  by 
indiscriminate  purchases,  that  since  the 
gallery  had  first  been  formed,  only  four 
pictures,  including  these  three,  had  been 
purchased.  It  was  unnecessary  for  him 
to  state,  that  those  pictures  were  of  the 
first  class;  as  the  concuitent  testimony 
of  artists  and  men  of  taste  had  fully  ack- 
Viitted*  He  hoped  the  chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  would  continue  to  proceed 
aiowly  and  cautiously  in  the  purchase  of 
other  pictures;  and 'that  none  would  be 
added  to  the  collection  but  those  of  the 
highest  order  of  merit*  It  had  been  sug- 
gested that  government  should  purchase 
different  collections  of  pictures ;  but  he 
tlMMiglhi  it  would  not  be  wise  to  do  so,  as 
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it  was  well  known  that  aUhoagh  those 
collections  might  contain  some  admirable 
pictures,  the  miyoriiy  might  be  iafiorior; 
and  he  repeated,  thai  none  but  first^ate 
works  should  have  a  place  in  the  natiowd 
collection* 

Mr.  Bankes  agreed  with  the  right  hon. 
baronet,  as  to  the  propriety  of  purchasing 
separate  pictures,  and  not  whole  co)* 
lections*  The  three  last  purchased  he 
considered  works  of  great  merit,  and  be* 
li^ved  that  one  of  them  was  worth  nearly 
the  whole  sum  paid  for  the  three. 

Mr*  IL  Colborne  expressed  his  appro- 
bation of  the  purchases  already  made. 
They  were  the  first  specimens  of  the  first- 
rate  artists.  There  could  not  be  a  better 
foundation  for  a  national  gallery  of  paint- 
ings than  those  bought  of  the  late  Mr. 
Angerstein*  To  these  were  to  be  added 
the  magnificent  collection  of  sir  G*  Beau- 
mont* 

Mr*  Hume  wished  that,  in  the  purchase 
of  pictures  for  the  national  gallery,  the 
names  of  those  on  whose  recommendation 
they  were  selected,  mig^t  be  made  known 
to  the  public ;  beotuse  the  names  of  the 
selectors  would  be  a  pledge  of  the 
genuineness  and  excellence  of  the 
pictures.  He  highly  approved  of  the 
beginning  already  made  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  national  gallery.  By  the 
selection  of  works  like  the  pictures  of 
Mr.  Angerstein  and  those  of  sir  G.  Beau- 
mont, we  should  soon  have  a  most  mag- 
nificent collection  of  the  finest  works  of 
art. 
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Thunday.  AprU  20. 

Affairs  OF  Grsscb.]  Earl  Grofvenor 
rose  to  ask  a  question  of  great  importance, 
to  which  he  hoped  the  noble  earl  opposite 
would  favour  him  with  a  reply*  The  in^ 
formation  which  ha  wished  to  obtain  re- 
lated to  the  war  between  the  Greeks  and 
Turks.  A  letter  had  been  published  in 
the  newspapers  respecting  tne  reauh  af 
the  siege  of  Missolonghi,  firom  whicb  it 
appear^  that  that  place  bad  &llen«  Tte 
heroic  defence  maae  by  that  place  nnst 
be  looked  at  with  admiration  by  eveij 
one.  It  had  sustained  no  leas  than  seventy- 
three  attacks  in  the  course  of  aghtein 
montbsy  and  greater  gallantry  had  never 
been  displayed*  Hie  defenders  of  Miaa^ 
looghi  nad  shown  themselves  wcnrtby  de- 
scendants of  the  heroes  of  Thermopylae. 
He  wished  to  know  whether  miniiters 
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had  received  any  information  respecting 
the  fall  of  MUsofonghi,  and  whether  there 
waa  any  hope  of  the  Greek  cause  heing  at 
last  taken  up.  That  cause,  if  not  entirely 
desperate,  appeared  to  be  almost  so ;  but 
he  was  anxious  to  be  informed  if  there 
yet  remained  any  hope  that  the  unfortu- 
nate Greeks  would  not  be  entirely  aban« 
doned*  It  was  understood  that  there  was 
a  disposition  on  tlie  part  of  Russia  to  come 
to  rupture  with  the  Porte,  but  he  hoped 
and  trusted  that  the  annihilation  of  the 
Greeks  was  not  to  be  made  the  price  of 
the  independence  of  Wallachia  and  Mol- 
davia. 

Hie  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  he  could 
not  give  any  other  answer  to  the  noble 
earl  as  to  the  report  of  Missolonghi  being 
taken,  than  that  he  believed  it  was  not 
taken  at  the  date  of  the  letter  to  which 
the  noble  earl  had  alluded.    Whether  the 

Elace  was  taken  or  not  he  could  not  say ; 
ut  as  it  was  not  taken  at  the  date  of  the 
letter,  the  fact  contained  in  it  could  not 
be  true.  With  respect  to  the  other  ques- 
tion put  by  the  noble  earl,  as  to  whether 
the  Greek  cause  was  now  desperate  or 
not,  he  should  only  say,  that  the  contest 
being  one  with  respect  to  which  this 
country  was  perfectly  neutral,  he  did  not 
consider  it  a  subject  for  discussion  in  that 
House.  The  policy  of  his  majesty's  go- 
vernment had  been  that  of  strict  neu- 
trality, and  that  policy,  whether  right  or 
wrong,  was  before  the  House  and  the 
country. 

Petition  of  West-Ikdia  Mer- 
chants FOR  Protection  of  their 
Property.]  Lord  Itedesdale  presented 
a  petition  from  certain  merchants  and 
others  of  the  city  of  London,  who  hold 
mortgages,  or  have  made  advances  on 
West-India  property.  In  presenting  this 
petition,  the  noble  and  learned  lord  dwelt 
at  length  on  the  distress  to  which  persons 
interested  in  West-India  property  had 
been  reduced.  At  present,  no  person 
would  advance  a  shilling  on  West-India 
estates.  But,  amidst 'their  dbtress,  the 
unfortunate  proprietors  were  obliged  to 
go  on,  or  the  slaves  would  starve.  Thus, 
there  was  no  hope  for  them,  since  they 
could  not  get  rid  of  their  property ;  and 
if  they  continue  to  cultivate,  it  was  at  a 
loss.  Married  women,  whose  settlements 
depended  on  plantations,  and  orphan  chil- 
dren, were  Icll  entirely  destitute.  Persons 
who  held  mortgages,  if  they  applied  to 
the  proprietors  of  plantations,  could  ob- 
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tain  IK>  money.  They  had  no  resource 
but  to  institute  proceedings  in  the  West- 
India  courts  for  the  sale  of  the  mortgaged 
estates ;  and  if  they  adopted  that  course 
there  were  no  buyers  to  be  found.  The 
noble  and  learned  lord  implored  the  House 
to  reflect  on  the  unfortunate  situation  in 
which  the  petitioners  were  placed,  and  to 
take  into  consideration  the  object  of  the 
petition,  which  was,  to  induee  the  legisla- 
ture to  do  something  towards  restoring, 
in  some  degree,  the  value  of  this  property, 
by  the  deterioration  of  which  they  suffered 
so  much  injury.  With  regard  to  the 
emancipation  of  the  slaves,  the  noble  and 
learned  lord  agreed  with  those  who  were 
of  opinion  that  that  measure  could  only 
be  brought  about  by  the  operation  of 
time.  Rash  and  precipitate  measures 
might  be  attended  with  the  most  mis- 
chievous consequences,  and  lead  to  all  the 
horrors  which  the  d^ree  of  the  National 
Assembly  had  produced  in  St.  Domingo. 
The  prudent  course  would  be,  to  teach  the 
negroes  to  feel  the  value  of  property,  and 
of  some  distinction  of  rank  in  society. 
Time  was  necessary  for  the  cautious  and 
prudent  measures  which  this  preparation 
tor  a  state  of  freedom  required.  While 
the  negroes  remained  all  in  a  state  of 
equality,  this  preparation  could  not  be 
accomplished.  It  did  not  become  him  to 
throw  out  suggestions  to  the  colonial  as- 
semblies for  their  guidance;  but  he  thought 
that  the  steps  towards  such  an  object 
would  be  with  most  advantage  taken  en- 
tirely by  the  colonial  assemblies  them- 
selves. The  petitioners  deprecated  any 
interference  with  the  colonial  legislatures, 
as  acts  of  power  might  produce  effects 
which,  at  present,  could  not  easily  be 
foreseen.  It  seemed  to  be  suggestedf as  a 
principle,  to  be  adopted  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  that  no  further  European 
influence  should  be  allowed  to  extend  it- 
self there.  He  trusted,  however,  that, 
under  all  the  circumstances  which  might 
arise,  the  colonies  would  always  look  for 
protection  to  this  country,  and  would  find 
It  afforded  them.  Something,  he  thought^ 
ought  to  be  speedily  done,  to  give  con- 
fidence to  the  persons  interested  in  the 
property  of  our  West-India  islands. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  Petition:— 
The  Petition  of  the  undersigned  Mer- 
chants trading  from  London  to  the 
British  West-India  colonies,  and  others 
holding  Mortgages  and  other  Securities 
upon  Slaves  and  Lands  in  the  said 
Colonies,  humbly  shcwcth-., 
2C 
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<•  That  your  petitioneBS  fonn  a  portion 
of  those  British  subjects  who  have  em- 
barked capital  upon  the  security  of  slaves, 
landsy  and  other  property  in  the  West* 
India  colonies,  in  full  rehance  upon  acts 
and  declarations  of  the  British  legislature, 
irhicby  during  nearly  two  centuries,  have 
sanctioned  and  encouraged  such  invest- 
ments in  furtherance  of  the  cultivation 
and  prosperity  of  those  oolonies, 

**  That  among  the  statutes  of  the  realm 
to  which  your  petitioners  refer,  that  of  the 
6th  Greo.  S,  c.  IS  (entitled  an  act  for 
better  securing  and  encouraging  the  trade 
of  his  majesty's  sugar  colonies  in  Ame- 
rica),   declares  by  its  preamble,  *tbat 

*  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  his  ma- 

*  jesty's  sugar  colonies  in  America  arc  of 

<  the  greatest  consequence  and  importance 

*  to  the  trade,  navigation,  and  strength  of 

*  the  kingdom,'  and  proceeds  to  enact- 
ments advantageous  to  the  colonies.  The 
act  of  ISth  Qeo.  3,  c.  14,  invites  loans 
from  aliens,  on  the  security  of  freehold 
or  leasehold  estates  in  his  majesty's  colo- 
nies in  the  West  Indies;  and  that  of  Hth 
Geo.  3,  o.  79,  legalizes  the  taking  in- 
terest by  British  subjects  for  sums  ad- 
vanced on  mortgages  and  securities  of 
any  lands,  tenements,  hereditaments, 
slaves,  cattle,  and  other  things,  at  the 
rate  allowed  by  the  law  in  the  colony 
where  the  mortgaged  premises  lie. 

«« That  the  cultivation  of  the.  British 
West-India  colonies,  by  the  labour  o( 
negro  slaves  imported  from  Africa,  had, 
in  this  long  period,  not  the  cognisance 
merely,  but  the  express  sanction  and  en- 
couragement of  the  legislature,  which,  in 
the  preamble  to  the  act  of  the  23rd  Geo. 
2nd,  cap.  31,  declares,  that  *  the  trade  to 

<  and  firom  Africa  is  very  advantageous  to 

*  Great  Britain,  and  necessary  for  the  sup- 

*  plyine  the  plantations  and  colonies  there* 
'  unto  belonging,  with  a  sufficient  number 

*  of  negroes  at  reasonable  rates,*  and  pro* 
ceeds  to  enact  that  *  the  said  trade  shall 
*be  free  and  open  to  all  his  majesty's 

*  subjects/ 

*«  That  occasional  efforts  made  by  the 
colonial  legislatures  to  check  an  excessive 
importation  of  slaves  have  been  repelled 
and  reproved  by  the  mother  country, 
whose  aeliberate  counsels  had  established 
her  Afirican  slave  trade,  and  encouraged 
it  upon  grounds  distinct  from  colonial  in- 
terests before  her  colonies  existed;  that 
your  petitioners,  therefore,  must  protest 
against  the  injustice  of  throwing  discredit 
upon    West-India    commerce    and '  se- 


curities, by  miKuig  op  the  oase  of  those 
connected  with  thai  trade  and  property 
with  the  odium  whidi  in  this  free  country 
is  excited  by  the  bare  knowledge  of  the 
existence  of  slavery,  an  odium  wiiichi  so 
far  as  the  British  West-India  colonies  are 
concerned,  attaches  not  to  your  petition- 
ers, but  to  the  nation. 

^  That  it  cannot  be  disputed  that  the 
well-being  and  comforts  ot  the  slaves  in 
our  colonies  have  been  materially  and  pro* 
gressively  bettered  since  the  time  when 
the  nation  was  holding  out  the  strongest 
inducements  to  an  increase  of  that  num* 
her,  during  which  period,  and  even  sub* 
sequently,  when  great  Britain  diandoned 
and  abolished  her  African  slave  trade,  no 
intimation^  with  any  semblance  of  au» 
thority,  was  announced,  of  effecting  an  ex* 
tinction  of  slavery  in  the  colonics,  otber«> 
wise  than  by  the  means  which  an  able 
writer,  zealous  for  the  attainment  of  that 
object,  has  pointed  out,  *  the  same  happy 
means  which  formerly  put  an  end  to  it  in 
England,  viz.— -by  a  benign,  though  in* 
sensible  revolution  in  opinion  and  man- 
ners, by  the  encouragement  of  particular 
manumissions,  and  the  proeressive  me- 
lioration of  the  condition  of  the  slaves^ 
till  it  should  glide  insensibly  into  eeneral 
freedom:*  the  emancipation  looked  to 
was  declared  to  be  that  of  which,  'not 
the  slaves  but  the  masters,  should  be  wil- 
ling instruments  and  authors*' 

<'  That  your  petitioners,  by  means  of 
their  constant  intercourse  with  the  colo* 
nies,  are  enabled  confidently  to  assert 
that  there  prevails  throughout  the  pro- 
prietors tltereof,  a  liberal  and  constant  at- 
tention to  the  wants  and  comforts  of  the 
slave-population,  which  is  evinced  by  a 
plentiful  supply  ^even  in  times  when  the 
returns  may  be  inadequate  to  the  costs) 
of  such  articles  as  will  contribute  to  their 
well-being,  and  this  resulting  as  well  from 
considerations  of  humanity  as  from  the 
known  and  acknowledged  fact,  that,  upon 
the  efiective  strength,  comfort,  and  con- 
tentment of  the  Iwouring  populaticm  at- 
tached to  it|  essentially  £pends  the  valof 
of  any  West-India  jf^tation, 

**  That  yonr  petitioners  are  well  aware 
that  your  right  hon.  House  mej  eomt 
mand  firom  the  highest  and  most  m* 
questionable  authoritvt  evidence  whiob 
will  fully  bear  out  these  assertions,  rt* 
speoting  the  existing  comforts  and  pro« 
gressively  improving  condition  of  the 
Javes  in  our  West- India  coloniei* 

«<  That  representations  of  a  eentrary 
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t6Ddeticy»  which,  baring  btenaddresaed  to 
popular  meetings,  have  excitod  tbote  pe- 
titions which,  from  ▼arious  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  haro  been  presented  to  your 
right  hon.  House,  are  not  grounded  upon 
such  information  and  acquaint anoe  with 
the  subject  as  vour  petitioners  have  access 
10,  nor  upon  that  respectable  evidence  to 
which  they  have  alluded,  and  to  which 
they  fearlessly  appeal ;  but  originating  in 
exaggeration  or  misrepresentation,  have, 
by  xealoiw  persons  associated  for  that 
purpose,  been  successfully  applied  inir* 
n'tating  the  feelings  of  the  puDlic,  and  in« 
dueing  a  hasty  call  for  an  emancipation 
of  the  slares,  with  but  small  regard  either 
to  the  advantage  of  the  slaves  themselves, 
or  to  the  justice  due  to  your  petitioners. 
**  That  the  measures  which,  iVom  mo- 
tives of  regard  towards  the  slaves,  have 
been  adopted  by  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment, have  unfortunately,  and  doubtless  un- 
intentionally, already  caused  a  great  dete* 
riorationof the  property  of  your  petitioners. 
These  measures  having  been  generally 
understood,  as  expressly  preparatory  to, 
and  directly  connected  with,  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  slaves,  and  having  not  been 
accompanied  with  a  distinct  and  explicit 
pledge  of  indemnification  for  the  injury 
which  property  must  sustain,  not  only  in 
the  attainment  of  the  final  object,  but  in 
the  progressive  operation  of  the  means  for 
its  attainment.  Thst  owing  to  these 
causes,  the  confidence  of  capitalists  has 
been  influenced  to  sudi  a  degree,  that 
West-India  securities  are  become  nearly 
valueless  as  transferable  property— «  cir- 
cumstance which,  at  a  period  of  general 
alarm  and  panic,  similar  to  that  which  has 
lately  occurred,  must  subject  the  holders 
of  such  property  to  extreme  and  peculiar 
difficulties.  That,  to  this  effisct  must 
powerfully  contribute  the  measure  an- 
nounced of  ofiering,  as  an  adequate  com- 
pensation in  cases  of  compulsory  eman- 
cipation, the  estimated  value  of  the  liber- 
ated slave  or  skves— a  proceeding  pr^- 
nant  with  alarm  to  the  mortgagees  and 
others  of  your  petitioners  holding  vario«s 
securities  upon  lands  cultivated  by  slaves. 
And  your  petitioners  humbly  represent, 
that,  until  it  shall  be  proved  bv  experienoe 
that  free  negroes  will  work  tot  hire,  and 
carry  on  the  ordinary  cultivation  of  estates 
fci  a  vegolar  and  cfiaotud  manner,  the 
daves  must  be  considered  as  forming  the 
essential  part  of  the  securities  held  by 
your  petitioners^  since  land  m  the  colo- 
Tum  would  cease  to  be  of  any  sroit|^  when 


depHved  of  Its  labourers ;  and  that,  there- 
fore, without  the  test  just  mentioned,  or 
full  and  immediate  indemnification,  the 
process  of  compulsory  emancipation  can- 
not even  be  experimentally  commenced 
upon  a  West-India  estate  with  justice  to 
the  various  parties  holding  legal  daima 
upon  the  i^roperty. 

**  That  It  nas  been  the  wise  and  just 
practice  of  parliament,  when  authorising 
m  this  country  any  infraction  of  private 
right  or  private  property,  to  provide  that 
the  individuals  mo  deprived  snail  receiv« 
from  the  public  f  for  whose  objects  the 
sacrifice  is  demanoed^  a  full  and  fair  com- 
pensation for  what  IS  taken  away,  and 
even  to  admit  that  there  be  included  in 
the  price  a  consideration  for  the  incon- 
venience and  contingent  loss  which  the 
individual  aoAy  suffer  from  being  com- 
pelled to  part  with  his  property.  And 
your  petitioners  trust  that  the  hke  men- 
sure  of  justice  may  be  extended  to  their 
case ;  and  that  what  would  be  considered 
to  be  injustice  to  a  British  subject  holding 
property  in  Britain,  will  equaily  be  con* 
sklered  to  be  injustice  to  a  British  subjool 
holding  property  in  the  colonies. 

**  That  your  petitioners  are  persuaded 
that  the  reluctance  and  distrust  with 
which  the  suggestions  of  the  British  go« 
vernment  respecting  an  amelioration  of 
tlie  condition  of  the  slaves  have  been  re- 
ceived in  various  colonies,  have  been 
caused  or  aggravated  In  many  instances 
by  en  indignant  sense  of  tliose  ofiensive 
misrepresentations  of  the  conduct  and 
motives  of  the  colonists,  which,  in  speeches 
and  writings  by  eminent  persons,  have 
been  so  profusely  addressed  4o  the  British 
public ;  and  more  especiallf  and  universid- 
iy  by  the  apprehension  of  danger  threat* 
ening  their  properties  and  political  rights ; 
and  your  petitioners  are  confident,  that 
were  those  fedmgs  removed,  together 
with  the  delusion  which  has  been  excited 
in  the  minds  of  the  skives  by  the  pro- 
longed discussions  on  the  subject,  the 
colonial  legislatures  would,  with  sincerity, 
seal,  and  discretion,  apply  themselves  to 
the  deliberate  consideratioo  of  all  the 
comasiinications  made  to  them,  with  a 
view  to  correct  whatever  may  be  amiss, 
and  to  supply  what  may  be  wantioe 
Sowards  improving  the  condition  and 
promoting  die  dvilicatioo  of  the  slave 
population* 

•<That  those  independent  colonial 
legtslatiiffes  upon  which  for  a  long  period 
has  practically  rested   (subjei^t  to  the 
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sanction  of  the  king  in  couQciH  the  right 
of  municipal  and  internal  regulation,  will, 
however,  claim  that  themselves  from  their 
local  experience  and  immediate  know- 
ledge or  all  chat  is  pnssing  around  them, 
can  best  judge  of  the  fittest  time  and  man- 
ner of  introducing  any  changes  in  their 
law  and  practice ;  and  will  plead,  that 
while  they  feel  the  responsibility  of  their 
situation,  they  cannot  consistently  be  re- 
quired to  do  what  they  conscientiously 
consider  as  dangerous  to  the  tranquillity 
and  prosperity  of  the  colonies  over  which 
they  preside. 

**  That  your  petitioners  have  embarked 
theirpropertyin  colonial  securities,  greatly 
induced  thereto  by  their  confidence  in 
the  experience  and  practical  knowledge 
of  the  colonial  legislatures,  and  in  the 
advantage  of  having  the  laws  and  inter- 
nal regulations  of  the  colonies  framed  by 
those  most  competent  to  adapt  them  to 
the  immediate  character,  habits,  and  in- 
telligence of  the  various  classes  which 
compose  their  population ;  that  if  the 
slaves  be  taught  to  look  for  their  protec- 
tion and  government  to  any  other  au- 
thority than  that  of  the  king  and  the 
legislative,  or  other  local  power  which 
they  have  been  long  accustomed  to  re- 
spect and  obey,  the  tranquillity  of  the 
colonies,  and  consequently  the  security 
of  property  therein,  will  be  greatly  en- 
dangered. 

•*  That  your  petitioners  would  therefore 
regard  an  interference  by  the  Imperial 
Parliament  with  the  established  jurisdic- 
tion of  those  legislatures,  as  a  removal  of 
one  of  the  securities  of  property  invested 
in  the  colonies ;  and  they  know  that  the 
bare  suggestion  of  such  interference  has 
contributed  to  the  discredit  which  already 
attaches  to  West-India  securities. 

"That  the  conduct  of  the  colonial 
legislatures  respecting  the  registry  laws, 
together  with  the  zealous  reception  and 
liberal  support  of  the  religious  establish- 
ments with  which  they  have  been  favour- 
ed, prove  the  good-will  of  the  colonists, 
and  their  inclination  to  acquiesce  in  those 
views  of  the  parent  legislature  which  are 
directed  to  objects  of  unquestionable 
utility,  provided  they  be  secured  against 
attacks  upon  their  constitutional  privi- 
leges, and  those  rights  of  property  which 
have  been  established  under  titles  and 
sanctions  as  valid  as  the  law  could  give 
them. 

*<  That  your  petitioners  feel  themselves 
authoriz^  ta  declarci  tha^  the  opioions 


which  in  1823  were  expressed  to  his  ma*' 
jesty's  ministers  by  several  possessors  of 
colonial  property,  resident  in  this  countryy 
and  which  have  often,  in  discussion  upoa 
this  subject,  been  referred  to,  were'direct- 
ed  solely  towards  measures  of  ameliora- 
tion, and  did  neithoif  cobtemplate  any 
compulsory  emancipation  of  the  slaves, 
nor  any  constraint  upon  the  independence 
of  the  colonial  legislatures. 

«  That  Great  Britain,  if  she  have  the 
will,  may  doubtless  impose  upon  her  colo- 
nies a  constraint  which  they  cannot  re- 
sist; and  it  is  equally  true  that  precipitate 
acts  of  pow^er  might  produce  ruinous  ex- 
tremities which  the  mother  country  did 
not  contemplate,  and  which  she  might  in 
vain  attempt  to  remedy ;  but  the  attribute 
of  the  British  legislature  is  justice,  and 
to  that  your  petitioners  will  make  their 
appeal.  '  Confident  in  their  undeviating 
attachment  to  his  majesty's  person  and 
government,  and  conscious  of  no  crime 
by  which  their  title  to  protection  is  for- 
feited, they  do  respectfully,  but  firmly, 
prefer  their  claim  to  full  indemnification 
for  all  injury  which  constraint  and  force 
may  inflict  upon  that  property  which, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  circumstances 
of  its  original  acquisition,  is  held,  as  it 
now  stands,  under  the  solemn  guarantee 
of  British  laws. 

<<  That  your  petitioners  cannot  conclude 
without  noticing,  that  in  many  of  the 
petitions  to  your  right  honourable  House, 
which  ask  its  interference  with  the  colo- 
nial legislatures,  there  is  a  prayer  that, 
in  respect  to  the  West-India  colonies,  the 
mother  country  will  depart  from  that 
established  policy  by  which  the  produce 
of  capital  and  industry,  which  is  purely 
and  intimately  British,  and  situated  in 
parts  of  the  empire  whose  commerce  the 
mother  country  strictly  controls,  has  a 
protection  afforded  to  it  in  the  home  con- 
sumption over  that  which  is  foreign,  or 
brought  from  appendages  of  the  empire 
not  so  controlled,  and  less  identified  with 
the  resources  and  interests  of  the  mother 
country. 

**That  this  prayer,  if  traced  to  its 
source,  would,  as  your  petitioners  believe, 
be  found  to  originate  in  interests  of  com- 
mercial rivalry;  since  it  is  at  variance 
with  a  spirit  of  humanity  towards  the 
slave,  whose  well-being  cannot  possiblv 
be  promoted  by  any  proceeding  wUd 
tends  to  impoverish  his  master. 

"Upon  the  grounds  which  your  pe- 
titioners have  noir  stated,  thqr  humbly 
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pray,  That  your  right  honourable  House 
will,  by  a  legislative  declaration,  or  by 
such  other  means  as  to  your  wisdom  shall 
appear  most  expedient,  restore  to  the 
property  of  your  petitioners,  and  of  other 
British  subjects  connected  with  the  West 
India  colonies,  tha^redit  and  confidence 
which  is  ever  due™o  properly  protected 
by  British  laws,  and  also  that  your  right 
honourable  House  will  forbear  to  adopt 
towards  the  local  legislatures  in  the  West- 
India  colonics  any  measures  which  may 
be  at  variance  with  the  rights  of  internal 
legislation  which  they  have  so  long  ex- 
ercised." 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  he  was  iure 
that  the  petition  which  had  just  been  pre- 
sented would  be  received  by  the  House 
with  that  respect  to  which,  from  the  sub- 
ject and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  drawn 
up,  it  was  entitled ;  but  he  wished  to  take 
that  opportunity  of  saying  a  hvr  words, 
in  consequence  of  some  observations 
which  had  fallen  from  his  noble  and 
learned  friend.  He  could  assure  his  noble 
and  learned  friend,  that  if  there  existed 
an  intention  in  any  party  in  this  country 
to  precipitate  the  emancipation  of  the 
negroes,  without  due  preparation,  no  man 
could  be  more  opposed  to  such  intention 
than  himself.  He  had  always  felt,  that 
that  was  a  measure  which  ought  to  be 
approached  with  caution  and  deliberation. 
The  great  interests  and  property  at  stake 
demanded  this  caution^  and  it  was  also 
to  be  considered,  that  the  government 
and  parliament  of  this  country  had  been 
parties  to  the  evils  of  slavery,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  direct  encouragement 
which  had,  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
been  given  to  the  state  of  things  existing 
in  the  West  Indies.  Having  said  thus 
much,  he  must  express  bis  deep  regret 
that  the  coloDial  legislatures  should  have 
proceeded  in  the  course  wUch  they 
bad  hitherto  thought  fit  to  pursue.  That 
in  some  of  the  colonies,  from  special  cir- 
cumstances, the  measures  recommended 
by  the  government  might  appear  inappli- 
cable was  possible;  but  that  could  not 
afford  an  excuse  for  the  conduct  of  the 
assemblies  in  refusing  to  legislate.  It  had 
been  thought  proper  to  mark  out  the 
course  which  appeared  proper  to  be 
followed  to  accomplish  the  object  which 
government  and  parliament  had  in  view, 
and  to  hold  up  an  example  to  the  colonial 
legislatures.  For  this  purpose  rnstructioDS 
irere  sent  out  to  the  colonies,  under  the 
immediate  control  of  gofernm^t.    The 


example  had  been  set  in  Demerara  and 
Berbice,  and  it  was  the  desire  of  govern- 
ment and  parliament  that  similar  measures 
of  amelioration  should  be  adopted  in  the 
other  colonies.  If  their  lordships  looked 
at  what  had  thus  been  done,  they  would 
find  nothing  like  precipitation.  On  the 
contrary,  they  would  see  a  series  of  mea« 
surcs  recommended  to  the  adoption  of  the 
colonies,  which  had  for  their  object  the 
gradual  improvement  of  the  slaves,  and 
which  required  a  certain  course  of  time 
to  be  carried  into  effect.  If  the  colonial 
assemblies  wished  to  be  regarded  as  really 
disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the  views  of  par- 
liament, let  them  lend  themselves  to  the 
counsels  of  those  who  recommended  mea- 
sures of  amelioration.  On  the  contrary, 
they  had  shown  a  disposition,  not  to  ame- 
lioration, but  to  resistance.  British  pro- 
tection would  not  be  withheld  from  those 
to  whom  it  ought  to  be  given  ;  but  it  waa 
for  the  colonies  to  follow  that  course 
which  would  prove  that  they  were  en- 
titled to  it.  He  desired  that  their  lord- 
ships would  look  at  the  nature  of  the  mea- 
sures directed  in  the  instructions  contained 
in  the  order  in  council  which  had  been 
sent  out  to  the  West  Indies,  and  to  say 
whether  any  possible  evil  could  result  to 
the  colonies  from  adopting  those  mea- 
sures. It  was  possible  that  some  irritation 
might,  from  misunderstanding,  take  place  ; 
but  that  could  not  excuse  the  course 
which  had  been  pursued  by  the  colonies. 
He  agreed  with  his  noble  and  learned 
friend,  that  the  measures  of  ame- 
lioration which  ought  to  be  adopted  with 
respect  to  the  slave-population  could  be 
most  advantageously  carried  into  effect  by 
the  colonial  legislatures  themselves.  But 
if  they  persisted  in  refusing  to  attend  to 
the  recommendation  which  bad  been  given 
them,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  parliament 
to  interfere.  The  best  way  for  the  colo- 
nies would  doubtless  be,  to  render  all  in* 
terference  on  the  part  of  the  mother  coun* 
try  unnecessary.  With  that  view  he  would 
urge  upon  them,  as  the  best  thmg  which 
could  DO  done  for  their  own  safety  and 
prosperity,  that  they  should  set  about  the 
work  of  legislation  with  a  real,  anxious, 
and  sincere  desire  to  improve  the  condi- 
tion of  their  slave-poptdation.  Let  them 
adopt  this  course,  and  he  was  sure  they 
would  have  nothing  to  fear  from  other 
countries,  and  would  never  have  rea- 
son to  complain  of  the  mother  country. 
He  trusted,  however,  that  whatever  regu- 
lations the  colonial  assemblies  might  tbmk 
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fit  to  carry  into  effect  would  be  adopted 
in  the  spirit  of  peace  and  conciliation,  and 
that  the  government  wookl  not  be  placed 
in  tbe  unfortunate  situation  of  being 
obliged  to  resort  to  measures  to  enforce 
the  course  which  had  been  recommended. 

Lord  Suffidd  vindicated  the  abolitionists 
Irott  the  charges  which  had  been  thrown 
out  against  them.  At  none  of  the  meet- 
ings which  he  had  attended  had  any  thing 
like  precipitation  in  giving  liberty  to  the 
slave  been  suggested.  On  the  contrary, 
the  greatest  caution  had  been  always  re- 
oottHBetided.  As  to  the  object  of  the  pe- 
titioii»  he  must  observe,  that  West-India 
property  had  always  been  distressed,  and 
would  continue  so  to  be,  until  compulsory 
Idboor  was  done  away  with,  and  tree  la- 
bour introduced. 

Lord  Redesdale  admitted  the  advantages 
of  free  labour,  but  the  difficulty  was  how 
to  introduce  it. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  he  regarded 
it  as  most  fortunate  for  the  country,  that 
the  language  which  had  fVom  first  to  last 
been  held  on  this  question  in  parliament, 
had  always  been  recommendatory  of  a  gra- 
dual abolition,  to  be  brought  about  by 
precautionary  and  prudent  measures.  He 
must,  however,  beg  leave  to  doubt,  whe- 
ther the  same  opinioB  pervaded  the  whole 
body  of  the  abolitionists ;  for  he  believed, 
if  the  noble  lord  would  examine  the  greater 
ttonber  of  the  petitions  which  had  been 

g resented  to  the  House  on  this  subject, 
e  would  find  that  they  contained  an  ex- 
press prayer  for  the  immediate  emanci- 
pation of  the  negroes. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdaton  said,  he 
oouid  not  agree  with  the  noble  and  learned 
lord,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  petitions 
relative  to  negro  slavery  prayed  for  imme« 
diate  emsoiclpation.  Every  petition  which 
he  had  been  called  upon  to  present,  was 
of  a  dilbrent  description ;  for  he  had  not 
failed  to  look  at  eecn,  with  reference  to 
that  particular  point,  before  he  presented  it; 
and.  If  In  any  one  petition*  he  nad  found  a 
pnrfer  fi>r  an  cAiject  so  pre^ant  with  mis- 
chief to  the  negro-populationy  as  well  as 
to  the  planters,  he  slumld  certainlv  have 
expressed  his  dissent  from  it.  He  was 
now  about  to  present  a  petition  which,  like 
others  which  he  had  before  submitted  to 
their  lordshipsycontainedadeclarationithat 
tbe  petitioners  approved  of  the  resolutions 
adopted  by  tbe  Ilotise  of  Commons  m 
18^,  and  wish^  to  see  the  principle  of 
tluMe  resolutions  carried  into  effect:  and 
to  that  extent  he  fidiy  concurred  with  the 


petitioners.  In  adverting  to  what  had 
rallen  from  the  learned  lord  opposite,  he 
must  observe,  that  the  petition  to  which 
their  lordships'  attention  had  been  called, 
as  it  prayed  for  the  improvement  of  West- 
India  property,  was  one  whidi  ought  to 
have  been  addressed  j|^  the  colonial  legis- 
latures. He  knew  o^o  other  parties  to 
whom  the  petitioners  could  with  so  much 
propriety  address  themselves;  for  those 
legislative  bodies  had  it  In  their  power  to 
improve  the  property  of  the  colonists,  and 
prevented  that  improvement  by  their  re- 
ibsal  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
slaves.  An  opportunity  had  been  afforded 
them  of  retracing  their  steps ;  which  it 
was  to  be  hoped  they  would  seize.  Their 
policy  ought  to  be,  to  raise  the  negro  to 
that  state  which  was  consistent  with  the 
progress  of  knowledge,  and  the  general 
improvement  of  the  world,  and  not  to 
leave  him  in  a  condition  vrhich  formed  a 
state  of  society  never  before  existing  in 
any  country,  and  which  could  not  fail  to 
be  attended  with  the  efiect  of  depreciat<« 
ing  the  property  of  the  colonists.  What 
was  most  necessary  to  be  done  was,  to 
call  upon  the  colonbts  to  consider  well 
the  perilous  condition  in  which  they  were 
placed,  and  from  which  they  could  only 
be  rescued  by  adopting  the  course  whicn 
had  been  recommended  to  them,  and  fol- 
lowing the  example  held  up  to  their  imi- 
tation. This  consideration,  he  trusted, 
would  induce  the  colonial  assemblies  to 
fulfil  those  expectations  which  their  im- 
prudent conduct  had  so  often  disappointed. 
With  resard  to  the  measures  for  emanci- 
pation, there  could  be  but  one  sentiment, 
which  was,  that  they  ought  to  be  gradual, 
and  of  a  nature  calculated  to  ensure  that 
moral  improvement,  by  which  alone  the 
nefiToes  could  be  fitted  for  the  enjoyment 
of  freedom.  He  concluded  by  presenting 
a  petition,  praying  for  the  aoolition  of 

slavery. 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Thursday,  Aprd  20. 

Mb.  Jacob's  Repobt  on  the  Tbadb 

IN  COBM,  AND  ON  THE  AgBICULTUBB 

OF  NoBTHBBN  EuBOPE.^  The  following 
Report,  ordered  to  be  prmted  on  the  Htn 
of  March,  was  this  day  delivered  to  tbe 
members  :— 

Instructhnt  to  Mr.  JaeoB,  respeeHug  tiit 
Prieei  of  Fore^B  Corm 
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of  graiii ;  th«  proportioo  of  plou|[hed  land 
U  that  in  pasture,  in  woods,  or  in  watte; 
tbo  relatif  e  numbers  which  die  other  in* 
habitants  bear  to  those  employed  in  asri- 
culture ;  the  deacriptions  of  grain  or  ounar 
food  which  supply  the  wants  of  the  in- 
^abitanta ;  the  rate  of  the  wagea  of 
labourers  in  agriculture^  in  haodiccail,  and 
in  manttfacturiog ;  the  condition  of  the 
farmers  and  labourera,  aa  ra^arda  their 
dwellinga,  their  clothing,  their  utenaila, 
their  furniture  and  their  food ;  the  hours 
devoted  to  labour;  the  aaaiduity  and  aktU 
with  which  labour  is  performed;  the 
number  of  daya  abatracted  from  labour 
by  the  feativals  of  the  Catholic  church ; 
the  extent  of  the  military  service  or  codn 
scriptions  imposed  on  the  rural  inhabitanla; 
the  pecuniary  and  personal  demands  Cor 
the  repaira  of  roads,  bridges,  the  poor  aed 
other  loGid  purpoaea;  the  rate  of  reelb 
whether  tolerably  paid,  and  in  what  pro- 
portion (if  any)  it  has  been  reduced 
aince  the  peace;  the  average  prioe  el 
which  the  preaent  extent  of  br^  eera 
could  continue  to  be  grown ;  how  fiur  the 
price  of  com  has  been  reduced  ainoe  the 
peace  ;  what  increaae  in  price  would 
atimulote  to  more  extensive  cultivation; 
and  what  proportion  of  bread  com  or 
wheat  la  oonaumed  in  the  country,  andhj 
what  claaaes. 

With  respect  to  the  higher  cksses,  il 
will  be  desirable  to  obtain  as  much  inform- 
ation as  possible,  how  far  they  have  ad* 
vanced  in  that  knowledge  which  is  ap* 
plicable  to  the  improvement  of  their  do^ 
mains ;  what  zeal  is  fait  for  such  improve- 
ment, and  what  unemployed  capital  ia  to 
be  found  which,  in  case  of  an  increased 
demand  for  com,  would  be  likely  to  be 
applied  to  the  advancement  of  agriculture 
and  the  increase  of  ita  producttona* 

It  will  be  important  to  aacertain  the 
prioea  of  the  several  descriptions  of  com 
at  the  places  of  their  growth,  aa  weU  aa 
the  expenses  of  conveying  it  to  Dam* 
xic  or  to  Elbing,  when  it  ia  carried  to 
that  port  This  should  not  only  oom* 
preh'end  the  past  and  preaent  period,  bul 
ahonld  be  viewed  preapectively,  ao  aa  to 
eathnate  what  would  be  the  e&ct,  if  • 
conatant  aale  could  be  found,  for  the  aur^ 
plua  corn  of  the  country  in  the  Engliah 
markets. 

You  win  endeavour  to  leam  what  the 
actual  surplua  of  grain  haa  been  in  a 
aeriea  of  years,  by  aacertainin^,  with  all 

tossible  accuracy,  what  quantities  of  each 
ind  of  com  hafe  been  Mat  out  of  the 


Office  of  CoaiimilM  of  Privy  CoqdgU  «f  'Arade, 
25Ui  June,  1825. 

Sir ;  It  being  the  desire  of  the  lords  of 
the  committee  of  his  majesty's  privy  coun- 
cil for  trade,  to  obtain  the  most  correct 
information  on  everv  subject  connected 
with  the  supply  o^K>reign  corn,  I  have 
been  directed  by^eir  lordships  to  ac- 
quaint you  with  their  intention  to  avail 
themselves  of  your  services  for  the  ex- 
amination of  the  state  of  those  countries, 
the  productions  of  which  find  an  outlet  by 
the  river  Vistula  into  the  Baltic  You 
will,  therefore,  be  pleased  to  proceed  with 
as  much  expedition  aa  you  can  make  con- 
venient, to  commence  the  examination, 
beginning  at  the  city  of  Dantzic  where 
the  Vistula  enters  the  sea. 

Though  you  will  direct  your  chief  at- 
tention to  that  division  of  ancient  Poland 
now  comprehended  in  the  Anstrian  pro- 
vince of  Gallicia,  situated  between  the  river 
Bugg  towards  Lemberg,  and  the  river 
Wisla  towards  Cracow,  yet,  in  your  route 
towarda  that  district,  the  province  of  West 
Prussia,  belonging  to  Prussia,  and  of 
Masovia,  which  now,  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Russia,  forms  a  part  of  the 
viceroyalty  of  Poland,  will  require  your 
examination. 

At  Graudentz  or  Thorn,  in  the  Prua- 
aian  part,  it  ia  understood  that  a  toll  is 
collected  on  wares  in  their  passage  down 
the  Vistula;  and  you  may,  therefore, 
probably  ascertain  the  quantitiea  of  com 
which,  in  a  series  of  years,  have  been  an* 
nually  conveyed  down  that  river  to 
Dantzic. 

In  the  Russian  provinces  you  will  en- 
deavour to  make  yourself  acquainted  with 
the  nature  of  the  transit  trade  in  corn, 
with  the  state  of  the  magazines  of  thia 
article  at  Waraaw,  Praga,  and  other  places, 
and  the  modes  in  which,  and  the  descrip- 
tion of  persona  by  whom,  it  is  collected, 
for  the  purpose  of  transmission  to  Dant- 
zic. 

It  will  indeed  be  desirable  to  leam, 
with  aa  much  accuracy  aa  poaaible,  the 
quantity  ia  warehouae^  not  only  at  the 
places  you  viail  but  at  other  places,  and 
especially  al  Hamburgh*  Konigaberg, 
Memel,  Elbing  and  Riga« 

In  the  Austrian  province  of  Gallicia* 
aa  well  aa  in  the  territoriea  of  Pruaaia  and 
Austria,  which  will  precede  it  in  your 
route^  you  will  obtain  all  the  information 
in  your  power,  regarding  the  condition  of 
the  soil;  the  manner  of  its  cultivation; 
the  average  increaae  of  the  several  kinda 
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country  by  land,  and  what  quantities  have 
been  brought  in  from  the  neighbouring 
territories    of     Silesia,      Bohemia    and 
Moravia,  on  one  side,  and  from  the  Rus-^, 
eian  dominions  on  the  other. 

Besides  acquiring  information  on  the 
present  condition  of  Poland,  including 
the  dominions  of  the  three  great  powers, 
their  lordships  would  wish  your  attention 
to  be  turned  towards  all  facts  that  bear 
-on  the  subject  of  the  changes  that  might 
be  produced  in  that  country,  if  such  an 
alteration  were  made  in  our  laws  as  would 
leave  our  markets  at  all  times  accessible 
to  the  com  grown  in  Poland. 

You  will  consider,  from  the  view  you 
take  of  the  country,  what  increase  of  cul- 
tivation would  be  likely  to  take  place  in 
consequence  of  such  a  stimulus  being 
constantly  in  action  ;  what  effect  the  ex- 
tension of  cultivation  to  poorer  lands 
would  have  on  the  general  prices ;  en- 
deavouring by  every  means  in  your  power 
to  arrive  at  some  estimate  of  the  additional 
quantities  which,  in  years  of  medium 
productiveness,  might  be  imported  into 
this  kingdom  from  Poland. 

As  it  may  be  necessary  to  assume  some 
given  price  in  this  country,  in  forming 
such  an  estimate  as  that  to  which  I  have 
DOW  referred,  it  is  thought  desirable  that 
you  should  proceed  upon  a  supposition  of 
an  average  price  of  wheat  at  home  of  from 
605.  to  ^5.  a  quarter. 

Although  I  have  not  noticed  the  several 
kinds  of  animals  in  the  country  you  are 
-about  to  visit,  their  lordships  would  be 
pleased  to  know  what  proportion  the  food 
supplied  by  them  bears  to  that  supplied 
by  corn,  and  other  vegetable  substances ; 
and  also  if  the  quantity  of  live  stock  is 
such  as,  upon  a  more  extended  system  of 
tillage,  would  be  likely  to  afford  the  means 
of  renovating  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  in  a 
degree  equal  to  the  exhaustion  which 
would  be  occasioned  by  a  greater  growth 
of  corn. 

There  are  other  subjects  which  will 
present  themselves  to  your  observation, 
and  engage  your  attention,  which,  in  an 
immediate  or  indirect  degree,  may  bear 
on  the  subject  which  has  induced  their 
lordships  to  employ  you  on  this  business ; 
and  these  they  trust  you  will  report  with 
all  the  exactness  and  accuracy  -in  your 
power. 

In  every  part  of  your  journey  you  will 
bear  in  mind,  and  direct  your  mquiries 
towards  the  influence  which  the  price  of 
food  in  general,  and  of  corn  in  particular, 


has  had  on  the  rates  of  labour  in  manufac- 
tures, and  learn  in  what  proportion  the 
wages  of  that  description  of  labour  have 
been  lowered,  as  compared  with  the  de- 
cline in  the  price  of  corn. 

In  the  report  vou  may  prepare  for  the 
notice  of  their  lordshK>s,  when  you  have 
completed  your  examination,  you  will  re- 
duce all  the  monies,  weights,  and  mea- 
sures, of  the  different  districts  you  ex- 
amine, into  those  of  this  country ;  having 
reference,  as  far  as  regards  the  first,  to 
the  actual  value  of  the  paper  currencies  of 
Russia  and  Austria,  circulating  in  the 
territories  of  those  sovereigns;  and  to  that 
of  the  metallic  money  circulated  in  the 
dominions  of  Prussia,  as  well  as  to  the 
fluctuations  in  the  rates  of  exchange.  I 
am,  &c.  &c.  (signed) 

Thomas  Lack. 

William  Jacob,  esq. 

Mr.  Jacob's  Report  on  the  Trade  in  Com, 
and  on  the  Agriculture  of  the  NoHh  of 
Europe^  2Ut  February y  1826. 

To  the  right  honourable  the  Lords 
of  the  Committee  of  his  Majesty's 
Privy  Council  for  Trade. 

My  lords  ;  In  pursuance  of  the  instruc- 
tions communicated  by  your  lordships  on 
the  25th  June  last,  I  proceeded  to  the 
continent,  passing  through  the  Nether- 
lands, the  Prussian  provinces  on  the 
Rhine^  and  the  dominions  of  Saxony,  to 
Berlin,  and  from  thence  by  Stettin  to 
Dantzic. 

From  Dantzic  I  travelled  through  the 
kingdom  of  Poland,  visiting  Thorn,  War- 
saw and  Cracow;  deviating  in  several 
directions  from  the  main  road,  returned 
through  Gallicia,  Moravia,  Austria, 
Bavaria  and  Wirtemburg,  to  Strasburgb, 
where  1  entered  France,  and  by  way  of 
Paris  reached  England. 

I  was  induced  by  my  instructions,  to 
direct  my  principal  attention  to  the  sup« 
plies  of  grain,  and  the  nature  of  the 
commerce  in  it,  within  the  districts  whose 
surplus  finds  a  vent  through  the  mouths 
of  the  Vistula;  and  also  to  collect  inform* 
ation  on  the  subject  in  the  other  parts 
of  the  continent  through  whidi  I  passed. 

I  heard  every  where  among  land- 
owners, farmers  and  corn  merchants, 
complaints  of  the  distress  in  which  they 
were  involved  ;  and  their  complaints  were 
far  too  general  to  leave  room  for  the  aus- 
picion,  that  they  were  not  founded  on  the 
existing  state  of  their  respective  circum- 
stances.   The  prices  of  produce  of  all 
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Wodt  within  tlie  list  thvee  er  four  3reiri, 
when  compared  with  the  period  which 
had  preceded  them,  or  indeed  with  anj 
past  periody  in  which  prices  are  accu- 
rately recorded,  confirined  the  conviction, 
tliat  their  complaints  were  justified  by 
the  losses  they  ha^Bu^tained. 
~  It  appeared  of  some  importance  to 
collect,  where  it  could  be  done  with  an)r 
assurance  of  accuracy,  the  prices  of  corn^ 
for  a  series  of  jrears.  The  wars,  of  which 
these  countries  have  been  the  theatre, 
gaive  a  degree  of  uncertainty  to  some  of 
the  accounts  before  the  year  1815,  and 
tlMt  uncertainty  was,  in  several  places, 
increased  by  the  variations  in  the  value  of 
the  circulating  medium,  which  had  taken 
place  during  the  continuance  of  hostilities. 
Except  at  DanCzic,  where  a  register  had 
been  kept  for  near  two  centuries ;  at 
Berlia,Jwhere,  from  the  minister  of  the  in- 
terior I  received  the  prices  for  fifty  years ; 
and  at  Warsaw,  where  I  obtained  them 
from  the  Stadthouse,  for  thirty  years;  I 
ooafioed  my  inquiries  to  the  last  ten  years. 
The  several  accounts  ¥rhich  were  col- 
lected, form  a  part  of  the  Appendix  to 
tUs  repoK. 

As  tiie  facts  collected,  and  the  remarks 
isade  during  my  journey,  are  of  very 
vnrious  kinds,  and  were  committed  to 
writing  as  they  occurred,  it  nay  be  more 
aatiWaotory  to  your  lordships,  if,  after 
skortiy  describing  the  nature  of  the  corn 
trade  as  carried  on  by  the  Vistula,  which, 
as  far  as  cencems  wheat,  is  the  most  im- 
portant; and,  after  recounting,  according 
to  my  instruetione,  the  quantity  of  wheat 
accumulated  in  the  several  exporting 
places,  I  state,  whatever  relates  to  the 
raising  of  corn,  to  the  cost  of  its  produc- 
tion, and  the  supplies  yielded,  in  the 
different  divisiens  of  Europe,  which  have 
hitherto  conveyed  their  grain  to  our 
markcas,  in  the  order  in  which  I  viewed 
the  several  countries. 

The  eommerce  of  com  generally,  in  the 
countries  whose  connection  with  the  sea 
Is  maintained  by  the  river  Vistula,  has 
been  extensive  dunng  a  long  seriee  of 
years.  The  shipment  to  foreign  countries 
was,  during  a  Umg  period,  almost  exclu- 
sively confined  to  the  city  of  Dantaic. 

The  government  of  Prussia  viewed 
with  sooie  jealoasy  the  trade  of  that  city, 
which  was  then  one  of  the  independent 
Hanse  Towns,  and  lurring  the  land  on 
both  sides  the  river,  from  the  boundaries 
of  Poland  to  those  of  Dant  sic,  endeavoured, 
by  forming  the  dty  of  Elbiog  into  a  fret. 

VOL.  XV. 


mart,  to  draMr  thetrade  through  thtft  place 
and  its  port  of  Pillsu. 

8ome  success  attended  this  plan,  and 
the  trade  was  carried  on  through  the  two 
rival  channels,  with  a  competition  which 
has  been  continued  to  the  present  time ; 
for  though  Dantzic  has  been  sinc^  added 
to  the  Prussian  territories,  and  the  prefer- 
ence given  to  £lbing  consequently  with- 
drawn,  the  latter  city  seems  to  hav& 
retained  its  proportionate  share  of  the 
export  of  corn. 

Attempts  are  at  this  time  making 
by  Russia,  to  divert  the  corn  trade  of 
Poland^  but  especially  of  the  provinces  of 
that  country  whiph  have  been  separated 
from  it  and  are  now  comprehended  in 
Russia,  to  the  port  of  Riga,  as  the  place 
of  shipment.  For  this  purpose,  canals  are 
now  constructing,  whidi  are  intended  to 
facilitate  the  conveyance  of  goods  to  the 
river  Duna.  It  is  not  however  probable, 
that  a  very  great  proportion  of  the  trade 
will  be  drawn  into  that  channel.  The  port 
of  Riga  is  closed  by  frost  a  much  longer 
time  than  that  of  Dantzic ;  the  passage 
from  it  to  the  countries  where  corn  ta 
wanted  is  longer;  the  climate  is  lesa 
favourable  for  drying  the  grain  after  re-* 
moving  it  from  the  barges,  preparatory 
to  shipment;  and  it,  at  present,  has  not 
those  spacious,  and  well-adapted  ware- 
houses, for  the  secure  deposit  of  corn,  bjr 
which  Dantzic  is  eminently  distinguished. 

Some  portion  of  the  corn  is  at  present 
brought  down  to  the  sea  shore,  by  the 
river  Neimen ;  and,  after  paying  a  transit 
dut^  to  Prussia,  at  the  town  c?  8chma- 
leningken,  is  conveyed  to  Memel.  This 
branch  of  the  trade  is,  however,  but  smaH^ 
as  it  appears  that,  in  the  three  yean 
1816,  1817  and  1818,  a  period  when 
the  general  trade  was  the  greatest,  the 
whole  quantity  that  paid  the  transit  duty 
was  only  49,596  quarters  of  wheats 
21,830  quarters  of  barley,  185,292  quar- 
ters of  rye,  and  108,482  quarters  of  oata. 

From  the  southern  provmces  of  Poland, 
viz.  Sandomif  and  Cracow,  In  which  the 
greatest  quantity  of  the  best  wheat  ia 
produced,  a  portion  is  annually  sent  into 
the  neighbouring  Prussian  province  of 
Silesia,  by  land,  where  a  part  of  it  is  con- 
sumed by  the  fbw  inhabitants  of  Breslaw, 
and  the  other  cities,  who  eat  wheateo 
bread.  The  greater  part  is,  however, 
conveyed  by  the  river  Oder,  and  then  by 
the  canal  wmch  unites  that  river  with  the 
Havel,  to  the  city  of  Berlin.  It  forms  an 
article  in  the  weekly  rerums  of  the  com 
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market  of  Chat  capittil ;  and,  by  the  white- 
nets  of  its  flour,  is .  preferred  for  pastry 
and  confectionary.  In  tliose  years, 
when  the  prices  of  grain  have  been 
the  most  raised  in  England,  some  of  it 
has  been  sent  here  from  Stettin,  whilst 
those  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  neigh- 
bourhood who  used  wheat  were  supplied 
with  an  inferior  kind  of  their  own  growth. 

Those  other  channels,  by  which  the 
surplus  corn  of  Poland  is  distributed, 
bear,  however,  but  a  small  proportion  to 
that  which  passes  by  the  mouths  of  the 
Vistula,  at  Dantzic  and  Elbing ;  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  trade  by  tliese 
places  is  carried  on  may  deserve  detailed 
notices. 

The  cultivatdrs  of  that  corn  which  is 
supplied  to  trade,  are  almost  universally 
both  owners  and  occupiers  of  the  soil  on 
which  it  grows.  They  cultivate  i^  by  the 
labour  of  their  tenants  or  subjects,  who 
raise  sufficient  for  their  own  support,  but 
have  scarcely  any  surplus.  It  does  not, 
as  in  most  other  countries,  come  to  the 
several  markets  in  small  parcels.  As 
wheat,  particularly,  can  scarcely  be  there 
considered  an  article  of  food,  it  would 
scarcely  ever  find  purchasers  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  countries  in  which  it  is 
grown,  if  it  were  brought  to  the  weekly 
or  other  markets  in  their  own  towns. 
It  is  almost  exclusively  an  article  for 
foreign  consumption. 

The  whole  of  the  internal  commerce  of 
Poland  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  who 
are  very  numerous,  comprehending  nearly 
one-seventh  of  the  whole  population,  and 
not  being  engaged  in  cultivation,  nor  in- 
habiting villages,  forming  the  majority  in 
most  of  the  market  towns.  They  are 
acute,  temperate,  economical,  rather 
active  than  industrious,  and  are  said  to 
be  possessors  of  the  far  larger  proportion 
of  the  floating  capital  of  the  country. 
Almost  every  transaction  passes  through 
their  hands,  and  few  persons  can  either 
buy  or  sell,  borrow  or  lend,  without  the 
aid  of  some  individuals  of  that  race. 
Though  not  allowed  by  thi  law  to  call 
themselves  brokers,  or  factors,  they  are 
effectually  such  to  the  whole  of  the  nation. 

They  are  accused  of  nourishing  a  most 
implacable  hatred  towards  all  other  peo- 
ple, and  of  deeming  it  no  moral  crime  to 
deceive  and  cheat  christians.  Whatever 
of  truth  there  may  be  in  these  charges, 
these  supposed  feelings  of  the  Jews  are 
met  on  the  part  of  the  majority  of  the 
other  inhabitantif  by  a  degree  of  con- 
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tempt  and  degrading  treatmebt,  of  the 
most  aggravating  nature ;  a  treatment  so 
remote  from  what  is  exercised  towards 
that  people  in  England,  Germany,  France, 
and  Holland,  that  it  may  have  perhaps 
mainly  contributed  to  form  the  character 
which  they  are  accused  of  bearing. 

It  will  not  appear  surprising,  on  re- 
ferring to  the  changes  that  Poland  has 
undergone,  the  ravages  she  has  suffered 
from  wars,  the  demands  for  the  personal 
services  of  her  proprietors  in  the  ar- 
mies,  of  the  successive  masters  that  have 
ruled  the  country,  the  exclusion  from  ail 
foreign  trade,  and,  till  of  late,  the  total 
absence  of  all  manufactories,  that  there 
should  be  now  great  individual  distress, 
even  whilst  the  country,  as  a  whole,  may 
be  advancing  in  prosperity. 

The  individuals  who  most  suffer  are  the 
landed  proprietors,  and  they  have,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  become  dependent,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  on  the  more  mo- 
oied  Jews. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe,  that 
few  landed  proprietors  are  wholly  free 
from  incumbrances,  and  that  many  of 
them  are  involved  to  such  an  extent,  that 
they  are  compelled  to  deliver  to  their  cre- 
ditors the  whole  surplus  produce  of  their 
estates,  as  soon  as  it  can  be  prepared  for 
removal.  The  Jews,  by  their  universal 
connection  with  others  of  their  nation  in 
distant  places,  have  far  better  oppor- 
tunities of  knowing  what  prices  they  are 
likely  to  obtain  for  corn,  than  the  gentle- 
men who  raise  it ;  and  the  latter,  from 
their  situation,  must  take  that  as  the  price 
which  their  creditors  may  determine. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Vistula  there  are 
many  warehouses  well  adapted  for  pre- 
serving com,  at  the  places  whence  it  is 
most  convenient  to  embark  it.  The 
crops  are  generally  removed  from  the 
farms  of  the  proprietors  as  speedily  m 
possible,  and  remain  there  in  the  power 
of  the  creditor,  who  either  allows  for  it  a 
stipulated  price,  or  undertakes  to  convey 
it  to  Dantzic,  to  be  sold  at  the  ridk  oif 
the  debtor ;  but  with  the  proceeds  to  be 
received  by  the  creditor. 

The  charges  for  warehousing,  shipping, 
freight,  tolls,  commission,  and  other  de-» 
mands,  have  been  lately  so  high,  in  pro* 
portion  to  the  prices,  that  very  small 
sums  have  been  carried  to  the  credit  of 
the  landholder;  and  where  estates  are 
mortgaged,  they  have  been  generally  in- 
sufficient in  amount  to  keep  ooder  the 
growing  interest. 
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'  There  are  two  modes  of  conyeying 
wheat  to  Dantzic  hy  the  Vistula.  That 
which  grows  near  the  lower  parts  of  the 
river^  comprehending  Polish  rrussia,  and 
part  of  the  province  of  Plock,  and  of  Ma- 
sovia,  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  which  is 
generslly  of  an  inferior  quality,  is  con- 
▼eyed  in  covered  boats,  with  shifting 
boards  that  protect  the  cargo  from  the 
rain,  but  not  from  pilfering.  These  vessels 
are  Jong,  and  draw  about  fifteen  inches  of 
water,  and  bring  about  150  quarters  of 
wheat.  They  are  not,  however,  so  well 
calculated  for  the  upper  parts  of  the 
river.  From  Cracow,  where  the  Vistula 
first  becomes  navigable,  to  below  the 
junction  of  the  Bug  with  that  stream,  the 
wheat  is  mostly  conveyed  to  Dantzic  in . 
open  flats.  These  are  constructed  on  the 
banks,  in  seasons  of  leisure,  on  spots  fi^ 
from  the  ordinary  reach  of  the  water,  but 
which,  when  the  rains  of  autumn,  or  the 
melted  snow  of  the  Carpathian  mountains, 
in  the  spring,  fill  and  overflow  the  river, 
are  easily  floated. 

Barges  of  this  description  are  about 
seventy-five  feet  long,  and  twenty  broad, 
with  a  depth  of  two  feet  and  a  half. 
They  are  made  of  fir,  rudely  put  toge- 
ther, fastened  with  wooden  trenaib,  the 
corners  dovetailed  and  secured  with  slight 
iron  clamps,  the  only  iron  employed  in 
the  construction. 

A  large  tree,  the  length  of  the  vessel, 
runs  along  the  bottom,  to  which  the  tim- 
bers are  secured.  This  roughly-cut  keel- 
son rises  nine  or  ten  inches  from  the  floor, 
and  hurdles  are  laid  on  it,  which  extend 
to  the  sides.  They  are  covered  with 
mats  made  of  rye  straw,  and  serve  the 
purpose  of  dunnage;  leaving  below  a 
space  in  which  the  water  that  leaks 
through  the  sides  and  bottom  is  received. 
The  bulk  is  kept  from  the  sides  and  ends 
of  the  barge  by  a  similar  plan.  The 
water,  which  these  ill-constructed  and  im«* 
perfectly  caulked  vessels  receive,  is  dinped 
out  at  the  end  and  sides  of  the  bulk  of 
wheat. 

Vessels  of  this  description  draw  from 
ten  to  twelve  inches  of  water,  and  yet  they 
frequently  get  aground,  in  descending  the 
river.  The  cargoes  usually  consist  of 
from  180  to  200  quarters  of  wheat. 

The  wheat  is  thrown  on  the  mats,  piled  as 
high  as  the  gunwale,  and  left  uncovered,  ex* 
posed  to  all  the  inclemenciea  of  the  weather, 
and  to  the  pilfering  of  the  crew.  Daring 
the  passage,  the  barge  is  carried  along  1^ 
the  force  of  the  stieami  oara  being  merefy. 


used  at  the  head  and  stem,  to  steer  clear 
of  the  sand-banks,  which  are  numeroui 
and  shifting ;  and  to  direct  the  vessel  in 
passing  under  the  several  bridges.  These 
vessels  are  conducted  by  six  or  seven  men. 
A  small  boat  precedes  with  a  man  in  it, 
who  is  employed  in  sounding,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  shifting  shoals.  This  mode  of 
navigating  is  necessarily  very  slow ;  and, 
during  the  progress  of  it,  which  lasts  se- 
veral weeks,  and  even  months,  the  rain, 
if  any  falls,  soon  causes  the  wheat  to  grow, 
and  the  vessels  assume  the  appearance 
of  a  floating  meadow.  The  shooting  of 
the  fibres  soon  forms  a  thick  mat,  and 
prevents  the  rain  from  penetrating  more 
than  an  inch  or  two.  The  main  bulk  is 
protected  by  this  kind  of  covering,  and 
when  that  is  thrown  aside,  is  found  in 
tolerable  condition. 

The  vessels  are  broken  up  at  Dantzic, 
and  usually  sell  for  about  two-thirds  of 
their  original  cost.  The  men  who  con* 
duct  them  return  on  foot. 

When  the  cargo  arrives  at  Dantzic  or 
Elbing,  all  but  the  grown  surface  ia 
thrown  on  the  land,  spread  abroad,  ex* 
posed  to  the  sun  and  air,  and  frequently 
turned  over  till  any  slight  moisture  that 
it  may  have  imbibed,  is  dried.  If  a 
shower  of  rain  falls,  as  well  as  during  the 
night,  the  heaps  of  wheat  on  the  shore 
are  thrown  together,  in  the  form  of  the 
steep  roof  of  a  house,  that  the  rain  may 
run  off,  and  are  covered  with  a  linen 
cloth.  It  is  thus  frequently  a  long  time 
after  the  wheat  has  reached  Dantzic,  be* 
fore  it  is  fit  to  be  placed  in  the  ware* 
houses. 

The  warehouses  are  Yery  well  adapted 
for  storing  com.  They  consist,  generally, 
of  seven  stories,  three  of  which  are  in  toe 
roof.  The  floors  are  about  nine  feet 
asunder.  Each  of  them  are  divided  by 
perpendicular  partitions,  the  whole  lengtli, 
about  four  feet  high,  by  which  different 
parcels  are  kept  distinct  from  each  other. 
Thus  the  floors  have  two  divisions,  each 
of  them  capable  of  storing  from  150  to 
200  quarters  of  wheat,  and  leaving  suffi- 
cient space  for  turning  or  screening  it. 
There  are  abundance  of  windows  in  each 
floor,  which  are  always  thrown  open,  in 
dry  weather,  to  yentilate  the  corn.  It  ia 
usually  turned  over  three  times  a  week. 
The  men  who  perform  the  operation, 
throw  it  with  their  shovels  as  high  as  they 
can,  and  thus  the  grains  are  separated 
from  each  other,  and  exposed  to  the  dry« 
log  influence  of  the  air. 
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The  whole  of  the  corn  warehooset  now 
left  (for  many  were  burnt  during  the 
siege  of  1814)  are  capable  of  storing 
500|000  quarters  of  wheat,  supposing  the 
parcels  to  be  large  enough  to  fill  each  of 
the  two  divisions  of  the  floors,  with  a  se- 
parate heap ;  but  as,  of  late  years,  it  has 
come  down  from  Poland  in  smaller  par- 
cels than  formerly,  and  of  more  Tarious 
qualities,  which  must  of  necessity  be  kept 
distinct,  the  present  stock  of  about 
280,000  quarters  is  found  to  occupy 
nearly  the  whole  of  those  warehouses 
which  are  in  repair,  or  are  advantageously 
situated  for  loading  the  ships.  Ships  are 
loaded  by  gangs  of  porters  with  great  des- 
patch, who  will  complete  a  cargo  of  500 
quarters  in  about  three  or  four  hours.  It 
is  seen  by  table.  No.  19,  in  the  Appendix, 
that,  within  the  last  five  or  six  years,  the 
whole  quantity  that  has  been  brought 
down  has  been  diminishing;  but  I  was 
told  that  no  sensible  decrease  had  been 
observed  in  the  number  of  the  separate 
bulks,  only  that  each  bulk,  or  the  growth 
of  each  estate,  or  of  each  consignor,  was 
smaller. 

The  trade  in  wheat  from  Poland  and 
Prussia,  through  Dantzic,  is  said  to  have 
been  attended  with  most  ruinous  losses  to 
all  the  persons  who  have  been  engaged  in 
iU  The  growers  asserted  that  none  for 
the  last  eight  or  nine  years  had  yielded 
«ufficient  to  cover  the  expenses  of  culti- 
vation, and  that  it  has  been  regularly  get- 
ting worse  and  worse  ever  since  the  year 
1818 

The  Jews,  who  have  taken  the  crops 
from  the  growers,  have  found  the  decline 
of  the  prices  such,  that,  if  they  sold 
on  their  arrival  at  Dantzic,  it  was  attended 
with  loss ;  and  if  they  were  in  a  condition 
to  withhold  from  selling,  and  placed  in 
warehouses,  the  loss  was  eventually  much 
greater.  The  trade  of  Dantzic,  which  is 
chiefly  confined  to  corn,  has  been  for 
several  years  in  a  very  distressed  state. 
The  commodity  in  which  the  traders  have 
dealt,  has  of  late  so  vastly  declined  in 
value,  that  what  was  purchased  «cheap  at 
one  period,  became  in  a  short  time  dear; 
the  advances  they  made  on  what  was  con- 
signed to  them  for  sale,  with  the  expense 
of  conveyance,  and  of  storing  and  pre- 
serving, soon  amounted  lo  more  than  the 
value  of  the  wheat ;  and  the  consignors,  in 
Poland,  seldom  united  the  ability  and  the 
disposition  to  make  payments  to  indemnify 
them. 

The  corn  now  IB  tbt  warehouses  has 


cost  the  merchants  much  mere  tbin  the 
present  value*  The  royal  bank  of  Prus- 
sia, which  has  branches  in  the  differens 
cities  of  the  kingdom,  has  advanced^  on 
the  security  of  the  wheat  now  in  store, 
half  of  what  was  the  value  at  the  tioM 
the  several  advances  were  made,  and,  aa 
the  price  has  declined,  has  required 
additional  security. 

In  calculating  the  stocks  of  wheat  in 
the  several  ports  of  the  Baltic,  as  I  did 
not  visit  the  whole  of  them,  I  was  under 
the  necessity  of  relying  on  the  accounta^ 
that  1  could  procure.  His  majesty's 
consuls  oflered  their  assistance,  and  fur- 
nished me  with  the  following  list,  vouch* 
ing  for  their  accuracy  to  the  best  of  their 
judgment. 

Mr.  Leutze,  the  consul  at  Stettin, 
gives  the  following  as  the  stocks  in 
Fomerania. 

Qttsriefs. 

Stettin   24,265 

Aoclam 10,586 

Demmin. •••••••. ••*..• 4,799 

Stralsund ^...     15,495 

Griefswald...* 6,691 

WoIgast...» •..»...•%•      5,289 

67,10S 


iMI 


Mr.  Gibson  consul  at  Dantzic,  to  whona 
I  am  obliged  for  much  other  useful  ia-i 
formation,  gave  me  the  exact  quantity 
at  Dantzic  and  Elbing;  viz. 

Dantzic  •  288,000 

Elbing    7S,500 

S61,500 


Accounts  of  the  quantities  of  corn  io 
store  at  Memel  could  not  be  procured ; 
and,  in  the  absence  of  better  means  of 
forming  an  opinion,  I  have  compared  the 
trade  of  exporting  corn  at  Memel,  with 
that  at  Elbing,  and  find  that,  in  a  series 
of  years,  the  exports  of  wheat  and  ry« 
together  from  the  latter  port,  have  been 
about  double  that  at  the  former.  I 
scarcely  know  if  it  be  fair  to  infer,  tliat 
the  accumulated  stock  bears  the  eame 
proportion  to  the  annual  returns.  If  so 
the  stock  on  band  must  be  but  small. 

I  can  only  judge  of  the  slocks  acci»« 
mulated   in   Riga  and  Petersbtti|;h,  by 


I II  *« 


I 


*  By  an  accovnt  taken  the  Slat  Do^ 
cember  1825,  since  received,  the  itidc 
appeared  to  be  abont  MfiM  qmcUn 
IcM  than  vtea  I WJM  iIhmu 
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conpating  their  trade  in  wheat,  for  a 
series  of  jears,  with  that  of  Dantzic  and 
Elbing*  The  exports  have  not  been 
larger  than  those  of  Elbing,  and  it  is 
probable  their  stocks  together,  do  not 
exceed  those  of  that  port.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  all  definite  information,  and 
trusting  to  the  reports  I  received,  I 
should  be  disposed  to  think,  that,  in  the 
three  ports  of  Memel,  Riga,  and  Peters- 
burgh,  there  were  not  100,000  quarters 
of  wheat,  in  August,  when  I  was  at 
Dantzic. 

The  state  of  the  stock  of  com  at 
Lobeck,  with  the  prices  for  the  last 
eleven  years,  are  shown  in  the  Appendix, 
No*  S3.  It  appears  that  the  wheat  in 
store  there  was  ^,900  quarters. 

Some  small  stocks  may  have  been 
collected  from  the  territories  of  the  duke 
of  Mecklenburg  Schwerin,  and  accu- 
mulated in  the  ports  of  Rostock  and 
Wismar*  i  have  no  inforrastion  of  the 
quantity,  but  should  not  be  disposed  to 
judge,  from  the  general  trade  of  those 
places,  that  more  than  a  few  thousand 
quarters  were  to  be  found  in  them.  The 
greater  part  of  the  surplus  corn  of  Meck- 
lenburg finds  a  vent  by  Hamburgh,  and 
is  included  m  the  imports,  from  the  inte- 
rior of  that  city.  The  access  to  the 
Elbe  from  all  the  aoothem  ports  of  tlie 
Duchy,  is  easier  than  to  the  Baltic ;  the 
freights  fbom  thence  to  foreign  mm'kets 
is  lower,  and  the  passage  shorter.  It  is 
in  fact,  oalylrom  die  northern  division 
of  the  Doofay.  that  the  wheal  indi  a  vent 
throueU  its  own  ports. 

Akhougb  not  within  the  Baltic,  nor 
within  the  limits  of  my  late  journey,  yet 
the  wheat,  which  descends  by  the  rivers 
Weser  and  Elbe,  have  too  much  infioence 
on  the  general  com  trade,  to  be  over- 
looked M  this  estimate  of  Ibe  stocks  on 
hand. 

The  wheat  stored  at  Bremen,  comes 
by  the  Weser,  diiefly  out  of  the  Duchy 
of  Brunswick,  thoagfa  some  of  it  is  grown 
in  Hanover;  and,  when  the  prices  are 
very  high,  svpplies  are  conveyed  from 
Hesse  Cassei,  and  even  from  soase  of  the 
western  districts  of  the  Saxon  duchies 
through  Miinden.  That  from  Brunswick 
is  of  a  moderate  quality,  but  mnch  of  Ae 
other  is  very  bad,  and  only  fit  fbr  the 
EogUth  market  in  times  of  very  great 
scarcity. 

The  atodt  in  Che  granaries  at  Bremen, 
in  nhe  latter  end  ef  December  last,  «on* 
ibiad  of  rifin  qvarten  of  wheat  «iid 


other  com,  as  is  rtiowo  fai  Appendix, 
No.  84. 

Hamburgh  is  an  important  d6p6t  fbr ' 
corn,  of  some  that  is  brought  from  Rus- 
sian and  other  ports  in  the  Baltic,  as  wdl 
as  for  the  surplus  of  the  several  countries 
through  which  the  Elbe  in  its  long  course 
is  directed.  Prussia,  especially  near 
Magdeburg,  is  a  great  corn  countrv ;  but 
the  chief  grain  cultivated  in  that  oivisioii 
is  rye.  In  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  as 
well  as  in  the  Prussian  province  of  that 
name,  the  quantity  of  rye  very  faresi^* 
ceeds  the  wheat,  both  In  quality  and 
quantity.  In  the  years  when  prices  are  ' 
very  high,  the  wheat  of  Bohemia  comes 
down  the  river  to  Hamburgh;  but  the 
expense  of  conveyance,  the  length  of  the 
navigation,  and  the  loss  to  which  it  b 
subject,  act  as  a  prohibition,  except  in 
seasons  of  great  scarcity.  The  fire^t 
from  Prague  to  Hamburgh  is  I2f.  per 
quarter,  and  the  tolls  to  the  several  sove- 
reigns, through  whose  dominions  the 
river  rans,  is  ^s.  6d»  The  commfssiona 
and  other  charges,  amount  to  near  Is.  6^ 
more. 

From  the  shipping  places  below  Fhtgue 
the  freight  is  lower;  but  the  wheat 
grown  near  them  Is  said  not  to  be  of  so 
good  a  quriity  as  that  from  the  vicinHr 
of  that  city,  and  the  districts  to  the  soum 
of  it. 

The  export  trade  In  wheat  of  Hamburgh 
by  sea,  appears  during  the  last  ten  years 
to  have  reached  an  annual  average  of 
48,^S  quarters;  the  greater  part  of  the 
com  imported  there  being  for  the  con* 
sumption  of  the  city,  and  the  surrounding 
territory  belonging  to  it.  In  the  Appcn* 
dix.  No.  S%  is  seen  the  oourse  of  the 
trade;  the  prices  of  aH  com  for  the  last 
ten  years,  the  prices  of  wheat  from  1791 
to  1822,  and  the  stock  aboat  100,000 
quarters,  as  taken  at  two  periods  in  the 
last  year. 

Although  the  price  t>f  wheat  as  weV 
as  of  other  grain  b  very  low  ^n  Denmark^ 
yet  the  surplus  quantity  is  very  snudl; 
and  the  depressed  prices  may  do  in  a 
g^at  measure  attriiated  to  the  restric- 
tions upon  Danish  com  tn  the  dominions 
of  Prussia,  its  nearest  and  most  populous 
neighbour.  The  wheat  exported  from 
the  whole  kingdom,  in  the  six  months 
which  foUowed  i!he  abundant  harvest  of 
14(24,  is  seen  in  the  Appendh'x,  No.  S5,  to 
have  been  57,561  quarters.  By  that 
account,  it  appears,  that  more  than  hstif 
the  wheat  was  from  the  provinces  of  Rol« 
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stein  and  Sleswick,  which  are  in  close 
contact  with  Hamburgh.  In  the  market 
retnrn  of  prices  from  that  city,  the  wheat 
of  Holstein  forms  one  of  the  quotations ; 
it  is  then  fair  to  conclude,  that  a  portion 
of  the  wheat  exported  from  Holstein,  if 
not  from  SIcswick,  is  that  which  subse- 
quently becomes  a  part  of  what  is  included 
in  the  exports  and  stock  of  Hamburgh. 
I  should  much  doubt  if  the  whole  quantity 
of  wheat  in  store  in  October  last,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Denmark,  amounted  to  20,000 
quarters. 

These  are  the  returns  of  the  several 
places  mentioned  in  the  months  of  August 
or  September,  before  the  com  of  the  last 
harvest  had  made  its  appearance  in  the 
markets.  I  had  reason  from  all  my  in- 
quiries, both  among  cultivators  and  mer- 
chants, to  conclude  that  very  little  corn 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  growers, 
except  in  the  very  rare  cases,  where  in 
the  same  person  was  united  a  confident 
expectation  of  an  advance  in  Ihe  prices 
with  a  sufficiency  of  capital,  to  enable  him 
to  withhold  from  making  sales. 

The  circumstances  of  far  the  greater 
number  of  the  occupiers  of  land  were  too 
much  embarrassed  to  allow  of  their  keep- 
ing com,  when  the  importunities  of  claim- 
ants upon  them  were  urgent  for  the  dis- 
cbarge of  their  demands.  The  general 
accounts  were,  that  all  which  could  be 
sold  had,  from  necessity,  been  turned  into 
money.  In  some  of  the  small  towns  in 
Prussia,  when  movements  of  the  troops 
were  making,  and  a  squadron  of  cavalry 
on  a  march  was  quartered  on  them  for  a 
dajf  so  little  horse  corn  was  to  be  found 
in  the  granaries,  that  the  standing  oats 
were  cut  and  given  to  the  horses,  as  they 
were  taken  from  the  fields. 

When  in  Berlin,  I  was  told  by  baron 
Von  Bulow,  minister  of  the  Interior,  that 
the  government  had  recently  instituted 
inquiries  into  the  stocks  of  corn  in  the 
country,  and  the  result  of  those  inquiries 
showed,  that  the  quantity  in  the  whole  of 
Prussia  was  much  smaller  than  usual. 

A  very  intelligent  writer,  a  part  of 
whose  memoir  [see  Appendix,  No.  91  I 
have  translated,  states  the  whole  quantity 
of  corn  in  the  different  countries  of 
Europe,  at  8,680,000  quarters.  He 
includes  in  his  estimate,  rye,  oats,  and 
barley,  as  well  as  wheat,  noticing  the 
portions  of  each,  which  make  up  his  total. 
Without  attac^g  any  great  credit  to  the 
calculation,  I  allude  to  it  because  his 
views  are  those  which  I  foiuid  commonly 


entertained  among  the  more  intelligent 
cultivators,  of  whom,  though  writing 
anonymously,  he  was  said  to  be  one. 

I  made  it  my  particular  business  to  in- 
quire into  the  state  of  the  stocks  at  the 
warehouses  on  the  banks  of  the  Vistula, 
where  corn  is  collected  until  a  sufficiency 
of  one  quality  is  accumulated  to  load  a 
vessel.  In  former  times,  as  I  was  in- 
formed, these  stores  used  to  have  a  large 
quantity  placed  in  them  when  the  water 
was  low,  to  be  ready  to  take  advantage  of 
the  first  autumnal  rains. 

The  water  was  low  when  I  was  in 
Poland,  from  the  long  draught  and  great 
heat  of  the  season ;  few  or  no  vessels 
were  navigating  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
river,  and  yet  the  storehouses  on  the 
banks  were  empty. 

At  Warsaw  there  are  large  warehouses, 
but  in  them  there  were  not  200  quarters 
of  wheat. 

At  Pulaway  is  a  large  maeazine,  capa- 
ble of  storing,  and  adapted  for  keeping 
in  good  order,  6,000  quarters  of  wheat ; 
but  it  did  not  contain  a  single  bushel. 

At  Cassimir  there  are  several  large 
warehouses,  some  of  them  from  having 
had  no  business  of  any  extent  during  the 
last  four  years,  seemed  to  be  in  need  of 
repairs.  Others  were^  however,  in  good 
condition.  The  whole  are  capable  of 
storing  80,000  quarters  of  corn. 

In  none  of  them  was  any  wheat,  though 
they  contained  some  rye  belonging  to  the 
government,  which  its  agents  had  re- 
ceived for  rent  and  taxes,  from  cultivators 
who  could  not  pay  money. 

Rachow  has  warehouses  for  storing 
14,000  quarters,  but  in  them  was  neither 
wheat  nor  any  other  corn  to  be  found. 
At  Cracow  the  case  was  the  same;  the 
warehouses,  which  are  extensive,  were 
empty.  The  places  I  have  noticed  are 
the  chief,  where  there  are  ferries  over  the 
river,  and  to  which  the  roads  from  the 
surrounding  districts  lead.  They  are  the 
most  convenient  for  shipping  goods,  and 
most  of  the  trade  is  despatched  from  them. 
There  are  a  few  others  of  smaller  moment, 
which  I  did  not  visit,  and  onlv  on  hear- 
say know  that  they  are  alike  without 
wheat. 

From  the  view  I  have  tlius  taken,  I  am 
led  to  the  conviction,  that  neither  in  the 
sea  ports,  from  which  wheat  is  usually 
shipped,  nor  in  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
tries where  it  is  grown,  was  there  a  stock 
which,  if  removed  to  the  sea  ports,  woidd 
increase  the  amount  of  what  is  eoUoct^d 
there  to  any  senaible  extent* 
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There  is  an  accumulation  in  the  Rus- 
sian provinces  of  Podolia  and  Volhynia» 
which  was  reported  to  me  to  have  been 
stored  in  caves  under  ground,  containing 
four  or  five  years  growth. 

Owing  to  the  situation  of  those  pro- 
vinces, and  the  difficulties  and  expenses  of 
conveyance,  it  is  more  likely  to  perish  in 
the  d6p6ts  than  to  be  conveyed  to  any 
places  from  which  it  can  interfere  with 
the  trade  of  this  country.  The  cost  of 
conveying  it  to  Dantzic  would  be  equal 
to  the  price  for  which  it  would  sell,  and 
the  shorter  but  more  haiardous  distance 
to  Odessa  would  lead  to  a  market  there, 
lower  than  even  that  of  Dantzic. 

The  produce  of  these  two  provinces 
was  never  iarge,  and  has  only  found  its 
way  to  the  sea  shore,  when  very  high 
prices  have  enabled  it  to  bear  the  expense 
and  risk  of  conveying  it  thither. 

The  whole  stock  of  wheat  may  be  now 
brought  into  one  point;  and  appear  as 
follows : 

Quarters. 

Pomerania 67»103 

Dantzic  and  Elbing  361,500 

Lubeck  29,900 


458,503 
Conjectural : 

Denmark 25,000 

Rostock  and  Wismar    ...    25,000 
Petersburgh,  Riga  and 
Memel 100,000 


608,503 
In  ports  of  the  North  Sea  as  ascertained : 

Hamburgh 105,000 

Bremen 27»970 


Total  741,473 


Of  the  wheat  to  which  we  have  referred, 
as  accumulated  in  the  several  ports,  I 
was  assured  nearly  one-fourth  part  is  of 
so  bad  a  quality,  as  to  find  no  market  in 
this  country,  except  in  seasons  of  uncom- 
mon dearth.  If,  then,f  out  of  the  whole 
741, 473  quarters,  556,330  quarters  were 
to  be  sent  to  England,  it  would  not  be 
more  than  the  consumption  of  ten  days. 

The  provinces,  forming  since  the  ad- 
justment of  territory,  at  the  termination 
of  the  late  war,  a  part  of  the  Prussian 
monarchy,  which  have  access  to  the 
Baltic  sea,  comprehend  East  Prussia, 
West  Prussia,  and  Pomerania.  They 
appear  by  the  official  accounts  [see 
Apittodix,  No.  10]   to  have  exported 


447>183  quarters  of  wheat,  and  1,218,916 
ouartcrs  of  rye,  barley  and  oats,  beyond 
their  own  growth,  in  the  last  nine  years^ 
up  to  the  end  of  1824 ;  exclusive  of  the 
year  1818,  the  returns  of  which,  for  East 
Prussia,  are  wanting,  but  which  probably 
were  350,000  quarters  of  wheat,  and 
340,000  quarters  of  the  other  grains. 

It  is  possible  that  some  portion  of  this 
(]uantity  may  have  been  produced  in  the 
internal  contiguous  provinces  of  Posen, 
Silesia,  and  Brandenburgh.  As  the  trade 
in  com,  between  one  province  and 
another,  is  free  in  Prussia,  there  are  ne 
official  accounts  by  which  we  can  ascen- 
tain  whether  what  is  exported  by  sea,  la 
the  produce  of  the  province  from  which 
it  is  shipped,  or  of  some  inland  district. 

As  the  special  object  of  atientioa 
pointed  out  by  my  instructions,  was  the 
state  of  the  countries,  from  which  com 
had  been  exported  to  England,  I  shall, 
therefore,  in  representing  the  state  of  the 
agriculture,  confine  my  observatiooa 
cniefly  to  the  three  maritime  provinces 
before  mentioned,  but  including  in  some 
degree  the  province  of  Brandenburgh* 

Before  the  year  1807>  the  landed  estates 
in  Prussia,  as  in  most  other  parts  of 
Europe,  were  in  the  possession  of  large 
proprietors.  Many  of  them  could  only 
be  held  by  such  as  were  of  noble  birth  ; 
and  the  merchant,  the  manufacturer,  or 
the  artisan,  however  much  money  he 
might  have  accumulated,  could  not  invest 
it  in  such  land  until  he  had  obtained 
a  patent  of  nobility.  These  restrictions 
were  removed  by  the  king,  about  the  year 
1807,  when  the  French  had  over-run  the 
country. 

A  tenantry,  in  our  sense  of  [the  temr, 
was  then,  as  it  still  is,  almost  unknown. 
The  land  was  worked  by  a  class  of  per- 
sons, in  some  respect  slaves ;  and  in  most 
respects  but  little  removed  from  that 
condition.  In  many  cases  they  had  an 
hereditary  kind  of  right  to  some  use  of 
the  land,  such  as  to  grow  one  crop  of 
corn  according  to  a  prescribed  course, 
whilst  the  lord  had  the  right  of  pasture 
between  the  crops.  These  peasants  were 
sold  with  the  land,  or  descended  to  the  heir, 
and  were  bound  to  perform  certain  labour 
or  services  for  the  lord.  They  could  not, 
on  the  other  hand,  be  dismissed  from 
their  holdings,  nor  had  their  superior  any 

Eower   over  the    property    they    might 
appen  to  be  able  to  accumulate. 
The  conditions  upon  which  the  pea- 
sants held  their  portions  of  land,  were 


Tery  Tarioos,  some  having  a  greater,  and 
oUiers  a  less  ahare  of  the  use  of  them  ; 
aome  doiog  greater  aad  others  less  ser- 
▼ice  for  them. 

By  a  series  of  legislative  measures, 
marked  by  a  character  of  peculiar  bold- 
lietSy  which  were  enacted  from  1807  to 
1811 9  the  whole  of  the  enslaved  peasants 
have  become  converted  into  freemen  and 
freeholders*  In  some  cases  the  holdings 
have  been  equally  di? ided,  and  the  pea- 
sant has  his  moiety  in  perpetuity.  In 
cases  where  the  lords  claims  for  personal 
aervices  were  more  extensive,  the  peasant 
had  a  smaller  share  in  the  land.  In  some 
instances,  compensations  in  money  were 
aaitled  by  compact  between  the  lords  and 
the  peasants,  sometimes  by  the  payment 
4>f  a  fixed  sum,  or  by  a  security  on  the 
land  allotted  in  perpetuity  to  the  pea- 
aaot,  for  the  payment  of  such  sum. 
Sometimes  the  peasant  retained  the  whole 
of  the  land  he  had  before  used,  paying  to 
the  lord  the  value  of  that  portion  which 
might  otherwise  have  been  given  up  to 
him. 

The  successive  measures  by  which  the 
peasants  were  raised  to  the  rank  of  free- 
men, were  not  received  by  all,  with  eaual 
xeadiness.  The  lords  were  compelled, 
but  the  peasants  were  allowed  to  decline 
•GOmpliancOf;  and,  even  to  the  present  day, 
aome  few  prefer  the  ancient  mode  of  their 
lioldingSi  to  that  which  the  laws  have 
allowed. 

Although  the  foundation  is  laid  for  a 
new  and  better  order  of  things,  yet  its 
'effiscts  on  the  agriculture  of  the  country 
have  not  hitherto  been  fully  realised. 
The  abolition  of  personal  services,  and  of 
hereditary  ownership  of  such  services, 
haa  been  too  recent  for  the  full  operation 
of  the  change  of  the  parties,  from  the 
relation  of  master  and  slave,  to  that  of 
ooiployer  and  employed,  to  produce  the 
effect  which  is  its  natural  tendency.  It 
ia  obvious,  that  all  the  operations  of 
agriculture  are  still  performed  by  the 
labourers,  with  a  listlessness  and  slovenly 
indolence  which  was  natural  to  their 
former  character,  and  which  their  new 
eondilion  has  not  yet  had  tlvne  to  remove. 

The  land  in  the  three  maritime  pro* 
viocest  **  indeed  in  almost  the  whole  of 
Prussia^  may  be  considered  as  either  in 
▼ery  large  portions  belonging  to  the  no- 
bility, or  to  the  new  dass  of  proprietors ; 
or  as  very  small  portions,  such  as  under 
the  ancient  system  were  deemed  sufficient 
lor  half  the  maiofeaoaoee  of  the  fismily  of 
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a  peasant.  There  are  but  nnry  few  of 
that  middle  daia  of  capitalists,  reaeaiblifig 
our  farmers,  who  can  hire  land  to  that 
extent,  which  one  able  man  can  most 
advantageously  manage,  and  after  stock- 
ing and  working  it,  pay  for  the  hire  to 
the  proprietor. 

With  some  few  exceptions,  and  those 
very  few,  no  rent  is  paid,  but  each  oc- 
cupier, whether  a  large  or  a  aoaall  one,  b 
his  own  landlord. 

The  deviations  from  this  general  view 
are  to  be  found,  for  the  roost  part,  oa 
the  banks  of  the  great  rivers,  where  mea- 
dows, either  for  the  purpose  of  fatten- 
ing cattle,  or  of  saving  hay,  for  the  sup- 
ply of  large  towns  near  the  mouths  of 
these  rivers,  are  let  to  tenants  for  money 
rents.  On  the  banks  of  the  Oder,  near 
Stettin^  I  saw  some  meadows  let  from  \0s, 
to  I2r.  per  acre,  the  landlords  paying 
land-tax.  They  are  said  to  yield  about 
one  ton  and  a  half  annually,  of  hay,  when 
mowed.  The  after-feed  is  worth  little, 
from  the  early  floods  in  autumn,  and  the 
deep  snowa  and  severe  frosts  in  winter. 
The  hay  is  not  very  good,  which  is  attri- 
buted to  the  great  quickness-of  the  growth, 
after  the  frosts  disappear.  Land  of  this 
description  is  of  less  relative  value  than 
with  us,  from  the  severe  cold,  and  its  long 
duration ;  from  there  being  scarcely  any 
of  the  interval  of  spring,  and  from  the 
great  drought  and  excessive  heat  of  the 
short  summer.  I  was  informed,  that  si- 
milar hmd,  higher  on  the  Oder,  near  the 
cities  of  Schwet,  Custrin  and  Frankfort, 
was  let  at  nearly  the  same  rate.  Lands 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  large  towns,  and  in 
other  situations,  from  local  convenience 
may  be  sometimes  let  for  money  rent,  but 
these  are  exceptions  to  the  general  plan, 
and  the  whole  of  such  land  bears  but  a 
very  small  proportion  to  that  which  ia 
cultivated  by  its  owners. 

The  domains  of  the  Crown  are  dif- 
ferently circumstanced  from  other  land, 
and  are  let  to  farmers.  The  greatest  part 
is  in  the  occupation  of  persons,  whose 
ancestors  had  long  held  then  at  k>w  rents, 
without  their  being  charged  to  the  land* 
tax  or  Grund  Steoer.  When  by  neir 
laws  the  taxation  on  land  was  extended 
to  the  estates  of  nobles,  those  of  the 
Crown  were  included,  and  charged  with 
the  tax.  At  first  the  high  prices  which 
com  boite,  enabled  the  occupiers  to  pay 
the  trifling  rent,  as  well  as  the  tax  i  but 
as  com  declined  in  price,  they  became 
unable  to  pay  both.    The  taxta  vera  ia 
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•mott  iDttancet  paid,  but  the  rent  wastuf* 
fered  to  run  in  arrear,  from  the  impoMibi- 
lity  of  extracting  it  from  the  tenants.  I 
•  waft  informed  by  a  very  intelligent  gentle- 
man,  who  had  sufficient  means  of  informa- 
tion»  that  most  of  the  occupiers  of  the 
royal  domains,  whose  rent  was  ten  years 
in  arrears,  had  been  forgiven  the  whole, 
on  promising  to  make  the  payments  re- 
gularly in  future ;  a  promise  they  are  in 
general  unable  to  fulfil,  from  the  great 
additional  fall  in  the  price  of  corn  which 
has  since  taken  place* 

These  national  domains  are  of  such  va- 
rious qualities,  and  in  such  different  locali- 
ties, that  it  is  difficult  to  find  what  is  the 
average  rent  of  them  per  acre.  Some  of 
them  are  let  as  high  as  S#.  Sd.  per  acre, 
a  much  larger  proportion  at  Is.  2d.  and 
a  larger  still  from  6d.  to  9d.  As  far  as 
my  means  of  information  can  enable  me 
to  form  a  judgment,  I  should  not  estimate 
.  the  average  rent  to  exceed,  if  it  reaches. 
Is.  Sd.  per  acre.  The  farm  of  Subbowitz, 
whose  produce  is  noticed  in  the  Appen- 
dix, No.  11,  which  is  considered  fair  ave- 
rage land,  consists  of  about  1.720  acres, 
and  is  let  for  158^  I2s.  Id*  sterling  per 
.  year.  That  of  Subkau,  also  noticed  in 
the  same  statement,  consisting  of  3,054* 
acres,  is  some  of  the  best  land,  the  rent  of 
which  is  about  552/.  Hi.  M.  sterling  per 
annum. 

These  two  farms,  with  the  others  no- 
ticed in  the  same  paper,  are  occupied  by 
some  of  the  most  skilful  cultivators  of  the 
district ;  and  yet  the  accounts  show,  that 
small  as  the  rent  is,  and  judicious  as  the 
.  management  may  be,  the  produce  falls 
short  of  the  cost  of  production  even, 
though  the  rent  should  oe  given  up. 

Although  the  royal  domains  are  here 
.  noticed,  Uiey  bear  a  small  proportion  to 
the  whole  land,  in  the  provmce  of  West 
Prussia,  where  they  are  situated,  not  ex- 
ceeding one«sixtieth  part  of  the  whole. 

The  value  of  land  generally  is  low,  as 
may  be  inferred  from  the  low  price  of 
proiduce,  and  of  rents  for  what  little  is 
rented*  An  estate  of  medium  soil  was 
put  up  to  auction,  and  not  producing  an 
offer  equal  to  the  sum  for  which  it  was 
mortgaged,  was  taken  by  the  mortgagee. 
The  extent  is  about  6,000  morgens,  or 
about  4,200  acres.  It  is  chie%  a  thin 
aandy  soil,  in  some  few  parts  approaching 
to  loam.  The  principal  and  interest  due 
to  the  mortgagee  was  3,000/.  for  which 
sum  he  took  the  estate.  The  barns,  and 
other  tenements,  were  in  need  of  some 
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repairs  and  the  land ;  far  from  being  in  a 
clean  state.  On  taking  possession,  as  he 
could  not  let  it,  he  had,  and  calculated 
to  expend,  as  he  told  me,  betwixt  2,200/. 
and  2,300/.  to  repair  the  tenements,  and 
to  stock  it  with  1,500  Merino  sheep,  40 
cows,  and  with  bullocks,  horses,  and  the 
requisite  implements.  This  gentleman, 
who  had  acquired  his  money  by  trade, 
and  knew  how  to  calculate,  hoped  by  the 
fleeces  of  his  fine-wooled  sheep,  to  draw 
some  interest  for  the  investment  he  bad 
been  compelled  to  make  in  land. 

In  the  same  part  of  Prussia,  another 
estate,  one  of  the  best  in  the  district,  with 
a  good  house,  with  all  the  buildings  in 
good  repair,  and  the  land  in  a  high  state 
of  cultivation,  was  offered  for  sale,  and 
though  when  I  was  there  the  sale  ws|a 
not  completed,- 1  had  reason  to  believe 
an  agreement  for  it  would  speedily  be 
concluded. 

The  soil  is  good  sandy  loam,  chiefly 
arable,  with  some  pasture,  the  extent 
2,800  acres.  The  price,  at  which  I  be- 
lieve the  contract  to  have  been  since 
made,  was  between  5,200/  and  5>400/. 

If  these  two  instances  may  be  taken, 
as  nearly  the  highest  and  the  lowest  price 
of  the  average  arable  land  of  the  mari- 
time provinces  of  Prussia,  the  highest 
limit  will  be  somewhat  less  than  40ff.  the 
acre,  and  the  lowest  not  quite  15#.  per 
acre.  This  estimation  of  the  value  of 
land,  if  correct,  in  the  maritime  provinces, 
cannot  be  extended  to  the  other  parts  of 
the  Prussian  dominions,  where  both  the 
soil  and  climate  are  far  more  favourable 
to  production.  It  is  well  known  in  Eng- 
land, that,  under  a  great  depression  in  the 
price  of  com,  the  poorer  lands  soffisr  a 
much  greater  proportionate  depreciation, 
in  their  sale  price,  than  the  more  fertile 
soils.  It  is  not  Uien  extraordinary,  that 
the  landed  property  of  these  maritime 
provinces  shoula  be  reduced  to  the  low 
value  which  is  here  represented. 

This  tract  of  land  forming  the  maritime 
provinces  of  Prussia,  is  a  portion  of  that 
vast  sandv  plain  which  extends  from  the 
shores  of  Holland  to  the  extremity  of 
Asiatic  Russia.  It  has  scarcely  any  ele- 
vations that  merit  the  title  of  hills,  and» 
where  not  covered  with  woods,  spreads 
out  in  open  fields  of  ereat  extent.  The 
soil  in  some  places  is  barren  sand,  occa* 
sionally  w:ith  no  appearance  of  vegetation; 
in  many  parts  with  no  attempt  at  cultiva- 
tion, and  what  is  cultivated  appearing  to 
yield  but  scanty  xetums.    The  land  is  too 
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pdor  to  yield  even  middnng  crops,  with- 
out ndahurei  and  the  portion  of  cattle  of 
all  kinds  fs  too  snoalt  to  create  such  a 
quantity  of  that  necessary  ingredient  in 
husbandry,  as  to  keep  the  land  up  to  its 
prefkent  low  standard  of  fertility. 

According  to  the  official  documents 
which  I  collected',  it  appears  that  the 
three  maritime  provinces  of  East  Prussia, 
West  Prussia,  and  Pomerania,  including 
jn  the  latter  the  late  Svredish  territory, 
cohtain  about  25,500,000  acres,  or  more 
tlian  half  the  extent  of  England.  By  an 
official  account,  made  up  in  1821,  the 
stock  of  cattle  appeared  to  be  as  follows, 
at  the  latter  ena  of  the  year  1819;  vis., 
556,839  horses  and  colts;  1,171,4^4 
oxen,  cows,  and  calves ;  2,04^9,801  sheep 
and  lambs  ;  and,  617,310  swine. 

The  lowest  estimate  of  the  stock  of 
cattle  in  England,  which  I  have  ever  met 
with,  gives  three  times  this  number  of 
horses,  and  more  than  four  times  the 
number  of  eows  and  sheep,  to  the  same 
extent  of  land ;  and  most  of  those  who 
haVe  Calculated  on  the  subject,  have  car- 
ried  the  proportion  of  cattle  to  the  surface 
in  England,  much  higher.  I  had  reason 
to  believe,  though  not  from  official  sources, 
Ibit  the  nuiooberof  sheep,  between  1819 
and  1824,  bad  increased  at  the  rate  of 
from  20  to  25  per  cent,  and  that  the  pro- 
portion of  fine-wooled  sheep,  to  those  of 
coarse  wool,  had  been  augmented  beyond 
that  proportion. 

From  this  deficient  stock  of  the  animals, 
from  which  manure  19  derived,  it  will  na- 
turally be  inferred,  that  the  increase  of 
ffrain  must  be  very  small.  I  was  satisfied, 
nrom  my  own  observations,  and  it  was 
confirmed  by  the  opinion  of  intelligent 
natives,  that  much  of  the  latnd  in  cultiva* 
tion  could  not  yield  on  the  average  more 
than  three  times  as  mudi  corn  as  the  seed 
that  had  been  sown. 

The  calculations  made  by  the  most  in- 
telligent statistical  inqOirers,  and  the  most 
observing  cultivators,  have  not  estimated 
the  average  increase  of  the  four  kinds  of 
grain ;  viz.,  wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  oats, 
taken  together,  to  be  more  than  four 
times  the  seed. 

The  general  course  of  cultivation  is,  to 
fallow  every  third  year,  by  ploughing  three 
times,  when  designed  for  rye,  or  five  times 
if  intended  for  wheat,  and  dlowing  the 
land  to  rest  without  any  crop  during  the 
whole  of  the  year,  from  one  autumn  to  the 
next.  Most  of  the  land  is  deemed  tobeunfit 
for  the  growth  of  wheat,  under  any  cir- 


cumstances. Where  It  is  deemed  adapted 
to  that  griun,  as  much  as  can  be  mimtired, 
from  thehr  scanty  supply  of  that  artide,  is 
sown  with  wheat,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  fallow  ground  with  rye.  The  portidn 
which  is  destined  for  wheat,  even  in  the 
best  farms,  is  thus  very  small ;  and,  as  On 
many  none  is  sown,  the  Whole  of  the  land 
devoted  to  wheat  does  not  amount  to 
one-tenth  of  that  on  which  rye  is  grown. 

I  have  reason  to  believe,  that,  of  late 
years,  the  proportion  of  rye  to  wheat  has 
been  increasing.  The  first  is  an  article 
of  domestic  consumption  and  of  universal 
demand ;  the  far  greater  number  of  the 
inhabitants  eat  only  bread  made  from  it 
from  necessity,  andf  those  who  can  afford 
wheaten  bread,  eat  commonly  that  of  rye 
from  choice.  At  the  tables  of  the  first 
families,  both  in  Germany  and  Polrnid, 
though  wheaten  bread  was  always  to  be 
seen,  I  remarked  that  the  natives  scarcely 
ever  tastod  it ;  and  I  have  met  many  En- 
glishmen, who,  after  a  long  residence  in 
those  countries,  have  given  the  preference 
to  bread  of  rye. 

From  the  time  I  left  the  Netherhuidli, 
through  Saxony,  Prussia,  Poland,  Aus- 
tria, Bavaria  and  Wurtemberc,  till  I  en-> 
tered  France,  I  never  saw,  either  in  the 
bakers'  shops,  in  the  hotels,  or  private 
houses,  a  loaf  of  wheaten  bread.  In  every 
large  town,  small  rolls  made  of  wheaten  floor 
could  be  purchased,  and  thev  were  to  be 
seen  at  the  tables  at  which  foreigners 
were  seated.  In  the  small  towns  and 
villages  only  rye  bread  can  be  obtained  ; 
and  travellers  comm6nly  take  in  their 
carriages  sufficient  wheaten  rolls  tosup«> 
piv  them  from  one  large  town  to  the  next. 
Wheat  is  only  used  oy  the  natives  for 
making  what  our  English  bakers  would 
call  fancy  bread,  or  in  pastry  and  codfec- 
tionery.  If  there  be  no  fbreiffn  demand 
for  wneat,  the  dffflculty  of  seilrng  ft,  at 
any  price,  is  gi'eat ;  and  that  little,  which 
the  very  limited  demand  of  other  coun- 
tries has  of  late  years  required,  has  been 
confined  to  wheat  of  the  best  quality; 
for  rye,  on  the  other  hand,  sales  may 
be  always  made  at  a  market  price ;  and 
the  price  of  that  grain  has  not  been  de- 
pressed in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
price  of  wheat. 

Ahhough  the  increase  of  wheat  is 
greater  than  that  of  rye,  yet  as  it  absorbs 
all  the  manure  of  the  farm,  and  requires 
the  land  to  be  ploughed  twice  more,  it  is 
now  deemed  to  be  the  least  profitable  of 
the  two  crops,  by  many  of  the  ftriners. 
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As  the  rye  receifcs  the  full  benefit  of 
the  fallow,  its  incrcMe  is  greater  than  that 
of  the  spring  crops  which  follow  it* 

Barley  and  oats  are  sown  in  the  spring 
which  rollows  the  harvesting  the  wheat 
and  rye,  and  these  complete  the  course, 
which  is  again  followed  oy  a  whole  year*s 
fallow.  By  this  rotation  of  crops,  the 
land  bears  corn  only  two  rears  out  of 
every  three;  and  the  crop  of  the  last  year 
scarcely  produces  three  times  the  quan- 
tityof  the  seed  that  was  sown. 

This  opinion,  formed  by  my  own  obser- 
vations, strengthened  by  the  reports  of 
the  most  intelligent  persons  with  whom  I 
conversed,  who  were  connected  with  prac- 
tical agriculture,  receives  some  connrma- 
iion  from  a  paper  furnished  to  me  by  Mr. 
Leutze,  his  maieaty's  consul  at  Stettin ; 
i^:cording  to  which,  in  1805,  the  year  pre- 
vious to  that  in  which  the  country  was 
over-run  bv  the  French^  the  Quantities  of 
com  sowed  and  harvested  in  the  provbce 
of  Pomerania,  when  the  Swedish  part  was 
not  incorporated  with  it,  are  as  follow : 

BwlMlt.  Bnthels. 

Wheat  sowD ..  155,936  ••  produced  . •  996,894 
Bye-  do...  1,854,960..  do.  ..4,383,584 
Bsriey  do.  ..  619,998..  do.  ••8,757,688 
OaU  -  do. ..  1,845,704  ••     do.       ..3,975,880 

This  view  of  the  low  rate  of  increase  is 
further  confirmed  by  the  official  accounts 
of  the  produce  of  several  farms  in  West 
l^russia  [see  Appendix,  No.  11,  B.],  by 
which  it  appear^  that  on  six  farms,  on 
which  4,864  acres  are  cultivated  with 
com,  the  produce  was  only  taken  at 
10,000  quarters  in  1824,  which  is  repre- 
tented  to  be  a  favourable  year. 

Though  some  few  of  the  large  proprie- 
tors may,  by  the  increase  of  Uieir  flocks 
of  sheep,  and  by  the  assiduous  attention 
to  every  branch  of  cultivation,  have  im- 
proved their  land  and  raised  the  increase 
of  their  seed,  I  see  no  reason  to  believe 
thai  to  be  the  case  to  an  extent,  which 
can  hgve  a  sensible  in^uence  on  the  ave- 
rage of  the  whole  mass  of  production*  ^ 

if  we  consider  the  cauunitiea  which 
Prussia  endured,  and  the  strenuous  exer- 
tions she  made  to  terminate  them,  we 
shall  scarcely  suppose  that  the  intervid 
from  1815  to  1825  has  been  sufficient  to 
regain  what  she  had  lost ;  in  the  eight 
years  which  precede  that  period,  more 
especially  as  up  to  the  present  time,  the 
ourkct  prices  of  her  chief  productions 
have  been  su&ring  a  r^ular  aedine, 

I  should  not  d^m  thie  other  maritime 
provinces  of  Prussia  to  be  much  more 
ive  tlum  Pomeranipij  as  a  wbolei 


though  in  East  and  in  West  Prussia  there  is 
rather  a  larger  proportion  of  the  land  that 
is  capable  of  proaucing  crops  of  wheat 
and  oats.  It  will  happen  to  a  traveller.  In 
pursuit  of  agricultural  information,  eve^ 
in  England,  and  much  more  in  countries 
where  the  business  of  cultivation  is  con- 
ducted in  a  much  lower  manner,  that  his 
attention  will  be  invited  to  those  proper- 
ties which  are  best  managed,  where  the 
several  processes  of  husbandry  are  most 
sedulously  performed,  and  where  the  pro- 
duce is  the  greatest.  Hence  almost  every 
writer  on  agricultural  subjects  has  been 
led  to  over-rate  the  actual  average  pro- 
duce of  land,  in  the  several  countries 
which  he  may  have  visited. 

Like  others,  1  was  prevailed  upon  to 
pay  the  closest  attention  to  the  details 
and  face  of  the  land  of  the  most  skilful, 
the  most  affluent,  and  most  productive 
proprietors.  I  visited  several  noblemen, 
whose  knowledge  of  and  attention  to  agri- 
culture was  fully  equal  to  that  of  any  men 
in  this  or  any  other  country ;  and,  if  the 
produce  of  the  land  was  not  equal  to  tluit 
raised  by  our  best  fiurmers,  the  diffieraieB 
must  be  attributed  rather  to  the  soil  and 
climate,  than  to  any  deficiency  either  of 
capital,  of  dkill,  or  of  assiduity. 

On  such  property  the  wheat  sown  wi^ 
very  insignincant,  and  the  proportion  <|f 
that  grain  to  rye,  had  gradually  declined 
of  late  years.  OnenoblemaD,  who  farmed 
his  estate  of  26,000  acres,  of  which  two- 
thirds  was  tillage,  and  one-third  woodland, 
grew  but  a  few  acres  of  wheat,  and  of 
late  had  sold  no  com  of  any  kind.  From 
the  ports  of  England  being  shut  against 
com,  he  had  turned  his  attention  to  the 
production  of  fine  wool.  On  this  estate 
there  is  atock  of  15,000  Merino  dieep, 
yielding  on  an  average  two  and  a  half 
pounds  of  fine  wool,  the  annus)  sales  of 
which  amount  to  one  half  more  than  the 
value  of  the  sheep.  Throogh  the  five 
winter  months,  the  sheep  are  fed  with 
com,  chiefljr  ryo,  at  the  rate  of  one  pound 
per  day,  which  is  estimated  to  be  equal  to 
three  pounds  of  hay.  Tli^'  proprietor  cal- 
culated, that  sheep  tbvia  Vept,  vidded 
nearly  as  much  more  wool  its,  a^ed  to 
the  benefit  which  the  manure  of  the  ani- 
mals received  from  that  kind  of  food,  was 
equal  to  the  price  he  should  have  received 
for  the  com,  if  he  had  sold  it ;  and  that 
the  profit,  on  this  system,  was  the  value 
of  the  whole  of  the  hay,  which  would  have 
been  otherwise  consumed.  Instead  of 
seHing  he  finds  it  more  profitable  to  buy 
corn. 
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On  the  same  property,  the  extent  of 
land  planted  with  potatoes,  was  upwards  of 
1,500  morgens,  or  about  1,000  acres,  the 
chief  part  of  which  were  used  in  the  dis- 
tillery, which  seems  an  indispensable  ad- 
junct to  every  well-managed  farm.  The 
calculation  made  there  was,  that  two 
bushels  of  potatoes  yielded  as  much  ardent 
spirit,  as  one  of  barley ;  and  that  the  re- 
Biduum,  after  extractmg  the  spirit,  was 
equal  in  alimentary  power,  for  the  draft 
bullocks,  which  are  fed  with  it,  to  two- 
thirds  of  its  value,  before  the  wort  was 
extracted  from  it.  By  the  process  on  this 
estate,  nine  bushels  of  potatoes  are  mixed 
with  one  of  malt,  to  draw  the  wort,  which 
is  afterwards  distilled,  so  as  to  produce  a 
spirit  containing  80  per  cent  of  alcohol, 
in  which  state  it  pays  a  duty  (much  com- 
plained of)  of  sixpence  per  gallon*  It  is 
reduced,  before  it  is  sold,  till  it  retains  50 
percent  of  alcohol;  and  the  price  charged 
to  the  retailers  is  about  fourteen«pence 
per  gallon. 

Another  person  of  the  same  rank,  who 
bad  turned  bis  attention  to  the  improve- 
ment of  his  property,  boasted  that  his 
corn  land  already  yielded  near  six-fold  for 
the  seed  that  was  sown,  and  could  be 
llirther  increased^  He,  too,  cultivated 
potatoes  verjr  extensively :  and,  by  con* 
vezting  them  into  starch  and  treacle,  made 
thut  land  yield  a  proGt  which  had  it  been 
devoted  to  com  would  hav6  produced  a 
loss*  He  had  tried  to  make  sugar  from 
potatoes,  and  found  it  not  advantage- 
ous ;  but  he  assured  me  that  treacle  paid 
biin  well,  and  he  could  afford  to  sell  it 
at  iSs,  per  cwt.  whilst  tbatfrom'the  West 
Indies  cost  24^.  I  could  perceife  no  dif- 
ference between  the  sweetnoiis  of  this 
treacle  and  that  from  the  tropicsi  but  it 
bas  less  consistency. 

A  nobleman  whom  I  had  before  known, 
to  whose  hospitality  I  am  much  indebted, 
and  whose  estate  I  viewed  in  detail,  took 
the  trouble  to  furnish  me  with  the  course 
of  cultivation  he  pursued  on  the  property 
on  which  he  resides  [see  Appendix,  No. 
12«]  Though  cultivated  with  care,  and 
though  fairly  productive,  I  readily  give 
credit  to  what  he  assured  me,  that  the 
whole  benefit  which  he  derived  from  the 
estate  of  6^300  acres,  in  his  joint  capa- 
city of  landlord  and  cultivator,  had  not 
exceeded  tlie  amount  for  which  he  had 
|K>ld  his  annual  ^p  of  the  wool  of  his  flock 
of  4,000  sheepf 

On  the  several  other  estates  that  I 
fkmtdf  the  rorarnnoe  of  Qom  crops  was 


equally  distant;  the  superior  portion  of 
land  (Jevoted  to  green  crops  and  pasture^ 
the  same ;  and  the  stock  of  cattle  bore* 
nearly  a  like  proportion.  These,  how- 
ever, were  exceptions,  few  in  number  and 
confined  in  extent,  when  compared  wttb 
the  general  condition  of  the  estates  of  the 
three  provinces* 

A  number  of  proprietors,  residing  on 
their  lands,  devoting  their  time  and  at- 
tention to  its  improvement,  and  acquiring 
the  practical  and  economical  habits  whica* 
their  affairs  render  necessary,  must  have 
a  beneficial  influence  on  the  cultivators 
around  tliem.  In  this  view,  perhaps,  the 
distress  which  has  been  occasioned  by 
the  depressed  prices  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce, may,  at  some  future  time,  under 
happier  auspices,  be  highly  advantageous 
to  the  community.  But,  in  the  mean 
time,  the  influence  of  the  best  specimens 
of  cultifation  have  been  very  Hmitted. 
Few  of  the  proprietors  have  any  capital' 
to  buy  sheep  or  other  stock,  or  to  enable 
them  to  wait  for  those  returns  of  their 
outlays,  which  come. in  with  the  most  dila« 
tory  pace  where  the  management  of  land 
is  the  best*  He  who  has  tp  answer  the 
demands  of  the  labourers,  the  tax  collec- 
tors, and,  where  it  occurs,  of  the  gatherer 
of  rent,  or  of  interest  on  mortgages,  must 
sell  his  com  at  any  price  that  is  offered 
for  it,  without  waiting  to  convert  it  into 
wool,  as  the  nobleman  to  whom  I  have 
alluded  is  enabled  to  do.  It  is  more  the 
state  of  embarrassment,  in  which  almost 
all  the  proprietors  are  placed,  than  the 
want  of  knowledge  or  assiduity,  that  pre- 
vents the  Agriculture  of  the  Prussian  do- 
minions from  making  more  considerable 
advances* 

Formerly,  the  majority  of  the  estates, 
as  belongina;  to  nobles,  and  only  capable 
of  being  held  by  that  class,  were  nearly 
inalienaible;  but  the  necessity  of  relieving 
the  most  harassed  of  that  body,  induced 
the  government  to  form  a  plan  by  whidi 
money  might  be  borrowed  on  the  security 
of  land.  At  first  this  power  was  confined 
to  the  lands  of  the  nobles,  but  was  af* 
terwards  extended  to  all  others* 

TheLandsch{:ft,or  States,  a  local  assem- 
bly of  the  principal  proprietors,  were  au- 
thorized to  make  a  valuation  of  such  es- 
tates as  were  to  be  mortgaged,  and  Co 
issue  writings  denominated  pfandbriefe»  or 
mortgage  debentures,  which  bore  interest, 
and  were  t ransferrable  with  little  trouble  and 
expense,  on  which  one*half,  and  in  some 
instancest  aixHenths  of  tha  Lapdichaft'ji 
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Taloation  was  easily  borrowed*  Ab  the 
Talaationt  of  the  estates  were  made  upon 
a  low  scale  of  the  prices  of  produce^  and 
on  a  low  estimate  of  the  annual  quantum 
of  such  produce,  they  were  deemed  the 
best  security  that  could  be  offered.  In  a 
country  where  no  government  funds  were 
in  existence^  or  none  in  which  the  public 
had  much  confidence,  these  kind  of  se- 
curities became  the  natural  deposits  of 
such  accumulations  of  money  as  were  not 
intended  to  be  exposed  to  any  risks. 
Hence  the  fortunes  of  widows  and  or- 
phansy  the  capital  of  churches,  schools, 
Hospitals,  and  charitable  institutions  of 
vanous  descriptions,  were  invested  in  such 
aecurtties.  From  1794,  when  the  valua- 
tions were  made,  the  gradual  rise  of  the 
prices  of  the  produce  made  the  payment 
of  the  interest  on  the  debts  very  slightly 
burthensome,  and  such  was  the  regularity 
with  which  the  interest  was  paid,  and 
such  the  confidence  in  the  security,  that 
those  pfandbriefe  became  worth  i|  premium 
of  ten  per  cent,  and  sometimeaeven  of 
more. 

At  the  time  of  the  valuation,  the  system 
of  duty  work,  as  known  in  France  by  the 
name  of  corves,  was  general.  The  taxes  on 
the  land,  for  the  families  who  fell  in  defence 
of  their  country  in  the  late  war,  and  for 
such  as  were  disabled,  were  not  imposed, 
and  those  for  the  local  purposes  of  roads, 
bridges,  the  poor,  and  other  objects,  were 
much  lower  than  they  are  at  present. 
Wbibt,  by  gradual  steps,  for  the  last  ten 
years,  the  price  of  all  kmds  of  com,  ex- 
cept of  wheat,  which  is  the  smallest  por- 
tion, has  fidlen  below  those  at  which  the 
Taluations  were  calculated  in  the  year 
1794,  the  increase  of  taxes  and  of  the 
prices  of  labour  have  been  advancing. 
Thus  many  of  the  estates,  which,  for  the 
first  twenty  years,  could  easily  discharge 
the  demands  upon  them,  are  now  become 
utterly  unable  to  meet  those  demands.  I 
had  heard  so  many  tales  of  the  distress 
occasioned  by  this  course  of  events,  that 
I  wished  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  it  as 
accurately  as  possible.  Having  found  in 
Mr.  Rothe,  the  president  of  West  Prus- 
sia, as  well  a  disposition  to  communicate 
information  of  every  kind,  as  the  qualities 
of  accuracy  and  discrimination,  I  was  in^ 
duced  to  submit  to  him,  in  writing,  some 
queries  on  this,  as  well  as  on  some  other 
subjects,  which  he  very  politely  and 
apeediiy  answered. 

The  replies,  in  Appendix,  No.  11.  (A.) 
fhoW|  Chat  of  262  estates,  within  tha  limitt 


of  the  landschaft's  authority,  195  are  in- 
cumbered with  mortgages,  and  only  67, 
about  a  quarter,  are  free  from  those  in-- 
cumbrances.  Of  the  195  estates  so  in- 
cumbered, 71  were  already  in  a  state  of- 
sequestration,  a  remedy  to  which  none  of 
the  mortgages  would  have  recourse  but- 
in  cases  of  extremity.  I  was  more  than 
once  told,  with  what  troth  I  would  hesi- 
tate to  say,  that  most  of  the  67  large  es- 
tates not  appearing  in  the  hypothecation 
I  books  to  be  incumbered,  had  been  pre« 
vented  by  testamentary,  or  other  family 
settlements,  from  being  brought  within 
the  circle  of  the  landschaft's  valuation, 
I  was  informed  by  an  intelligent  man,  who' 
is  a  member  of  the  states,  that  many  es- 
tates have  been  suffered  to  remain  in  the 
possession  of  the  nominal  proprietors,  be« 
cause  the  interest  of  the  money  lent  on 
them  ceases  as  soon  as  a  process  is  com- 
menced, apd  because  they  cannot  be  sold 
for  so  much  as  hasbeen advanced  on  them; 
besides  which,  when  in  a  state  of  seques^ 
tration,  they  are  so  carelessly  managed  by 
officers  of  the  government,  that  they  be»' 
come  from  bad  to  worse. 

The  mortgagees  are  thusinduced  to  leave 
them  in  the  hands  of  the  apparent  owner* 
in  the  hope  of  a  change  of  times,  and 
from  the  fear  of  diminishing  still  more, 
the  value  of  their  slight  security.  Besides 
these  mortgages,  wpich  are  registered,  in 
the  hypothecation  books  of  the  landsdia^ 
many  of  these  large  estates,  when  the 
value  of  the  produce  wii  very  high,  were 
enabled  to  borroyri  on  subsequent  mort- 
gMes ;  which,  as  ihey  are  or  no  validity 
tillthose  registered  artf  liberated,  have  in 
many  instances,  been  littehded  with  a  total 
loss  to  the  lenders. 

It  is  obvious  that,  when  that  whldx  ftr 
a  long  period  has  been  deemed  the  moat 
secure,  if  not  the  only  secure  investment 
for  money,  becomes  of  no  avail,  the 
consequence  must  be  highly  distressing, 
and  peculiarly  so,  because  the  principal 
suffering  must,  of  necessity,  fall  on  those 
least  able  to  contend  with  die  adverse  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  are  placed. 

The  new  proprietors,  who  have  been 
raised  to  that  condition  by  the  abolition 
of  the  ancient  feudal  tenures,  though  they 
can  scarcely  ever  want  the  bare  neces- 
saries of  life,  have  very  little  beyond  them. 
If  they  happen  to  be  both  industrious  and 
economical,  their  own  labour,  on  the  small 
portion  of  land  which  they  possess,  will 
supply  them  with  potatoes  and  some  little 
bread  com,  aswallasprovisioafortbeiff 


. 
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two  oxeD.  They  all  grow  a  sinall  patch 
of  flax,  and  some  contrive  to  keep  five  or 
six  sheep*  If  disposed  to  labour  beyond 
the  time  required  tor  their  own  land,  there 
is  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  employment ; 
and  in  the  winter  months,  which  are  Ions 
and  severely  cold,  no  agricultural  work 
can  be  performed.  The  flax  and  the 
wool  spun  in  their  cottages  must  supply 
die  cloathing  of  the  family  ;  and  the  fat  of 
the  animals  they  kill  must  be  converted 


intosoap  and  candles*  Meat  of  any  kind  can 
be  rarely  aflforded  to  be  eaten  by  such 
families  ;  and  only  the  few  who  are  more 
prosperous  than  their  neighbours  can  keep 
a  cow  to  supply  them  with  milk*  They 
consume  nearly  all  they  produce,  and  are 
considered  happy  if  they  have  a  sufficient 
surplus  for  sale  to  meet  the  demands  of  a 
few  shillings  annually  for  the  payment  of 
their  trifling  taxes  and  local  assessments* 
It  was  the  universal  opinion  of  all  with 
whom  I  had  any  conversation  on  the 
topic,  that  this  description  of  peasants 
were  hitherto  in  a  worse  condition  than 
under  the  old  tenures ;  and,  u  this  was  at- 
tributed to  the  depression  of  agriculture, 
and  the  want  of  capital,  and  of  incite- 
ment to  the  lar^e  occupiers  to  employ 
their  spare  time»  it  was  not  considered  to 
be  an  impeachment  of  the  wisdom  which 
had  phtnned  and  executed  their  emanci« 
padon. 

Though  the  rate  of  wages  is  very  low 
[see  Appendixi  No.  11],  not  averaging 
more  than  five-pence  per  day,  yet  the  day 
labourers  who  have  constant  employment, 
with  a  cottage,  potatoe.  ground,  and  flax 
patch,  are  said  to  be  somewhat  better 
circumstanced  than  those  persons  who 
have  been  recently  raised  from  the  feudal 
ranks  to  that  of  freehold  proprietors. 

Those  ]{d)ourcrs  whp  are  boarded  in 
the  houses  of  their  employers  have  a 
sufficiency  of  food,  consisting  of  rye 
bread,  potatoes,  of  buck-wheat  made  in(Q 
foups  of  various  kinds ;  and  in  many  ia* 
stances  are  provided  with  meat,  commonly 
bacon,  twice  a  week. 

The  aged  and  infirm  popr  have  de- 
manded consideration  only  since  the 
abolition  of  the  feudal  tenure.  Before 
that  period,  each  lord  considered  himself 
bound  to  assist  in  their  support,  and  ge- 
nerally attended  to  that  duty,  where  the 
deficiency  of  means  in  the  power  of  the 
relations  of  the  aged  and  infirm  made  it 
requisite.  A  regular  system  of  taxation 
for  the  poor  has  not  yet  been  introduced, 
fhoi^h  the  first  9teps  teward*  It  have  I 


been  taken.  The  assessment  for  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  those  who  £bI1  ia 
the  late  conflicts,  and  for  such  as  were 
disabled  in  the  service,  has  been  already 
noticed.  It  is  kept  dutinct  from  all  other 
levies,  and  is,  of  course,  gradually  diniio- 
ishing  in  amount,  as  the  person^  entitled 
to  receive  it  are  removed  by  death*  The 
money  requisite  for  the  other  poor,  ia 
supplied  from  local  funds,  arising  from 
generid  assessments,  made  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  bridges,  for  repair  of  roads, 
drains,  and  embankments,  tor  the  support 
of  schools,  and  for  some  other  similar 
purposes.  The  practice  of  support- 
ing the  indigent  is  of  very  recent 
date,  and  has  not  hitherto  produced  tlie 
effect  of  lessening  the  sympathy  which 
the  needy  feel  for  each  other,  or  the  cha- 
rity which  the  more  affluent  exercise  to- 
wards their  distressed  neighbours;  and 
the  sense  of  shame  yet  remains  as  a  bar 
against  application  to  the  communal  taxes, 
except  in  the  greatest  extremity. 

A  very  inteliigentand  benevolent  noble- 
man, at  whose  house  I  spent  a  few  days, 
assured  me,  that  in  the  extensive,  but 
thinly-peopled  district  where  he  had  a 
share  in  the  directing  the  assessments 
and  expenditure  of  the  local  taxes,  there 
was  but  one  family  which  subsisted  wholly 
on  those  taxes ;  and  that  others  depended 
on  the  kindness  of  relatives  and  friends, 
with  some  occasional  assistance  from  the 
local  fund. 

In  general  the  soil  of  the  maritime  pro- 
vinces of  Prussia  is  so  light,  thai  it  may 
be  easily  ploughed  with  two  oxen,  and 
those  of  aiminished  siae,  and  no  great 
strength.  I  have  not  unfrequently  seen,  on 
the  smaller  portions  of  land,  a  single  cow 
drawin|^  the  plough,  and  whilst  the  plough 
was  guided  hy  the  owner,  the  cow  was 
led  by  hi^  wife^  The  more  tenacious 
soils,  pn  the  banks  of  the  streams,  arp 
coinmonly  but  of  small  extent.  There  is 
indeed  a  large  portion  of  land  in  the  Delta, 
formed  by  the  separation  of  the  Nogat 
from  the  Vistula,  between  Derschau  and 
Marienburg^  which,  under  a  good  system 
of  management,  would  be  highly  produc- 
tive, and  which  requires  greater  strength 
to  plough.  There  are  some  others,  es- 
pecially near  Tilsit,  of  less  extent;  but 
tlie  whole  of  them,  if  compared  with  thp 
great  extent  of  the  surface  of  the  country, 
arp  merely  sufficient  to  form  exceptions 
to  the  general  classification  which  may 
be  made  of  the  soil.  The  various  imple- 
meots  of  buahftndry  are  quite  of  as  low  a 
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descripfioA  M  die  working  cattle.  Tte 
ploughs  are  ill-constructed  with  Tery  little 
iron  m  them.  The  harrows  are  made  of 
wood,  without  any  iron,  even  for  the 
tines  or  teeth.  The  waggons  are  mere 
planks,  laid  on  the  frame  loose,  and  rest- 
ing against  upright  stakes,  fixed  into 
its  sides.  The  cattle  are  attached  to 
these  implements  by  ropes,  without  leather 
in  any  part  of  the  harness.  The  use  of 
the  roller  is  scarcely  known,  and  the  clods, 
in  preparinff  the  fallow  ground,  are  com- 
monly broken  to  pieces  by  hand  with 
woo^n  mallets.  In  sowing,  the  seed  n 
carried  in  the  apron,  or  the  skirts  of  the 
frock  of  the  man  who  scatters  it  on  the 
ground. 

Hie  monied  talue  of  the  live  stock  on 
th«  ftirms  is  low.  The  best  flocks  of 
Merino  sheep,  exclusive  of  the  wool,  is 
averaged  to  be  worth  about  6s.  or  Ss.  Sd. 
per  held.  Cows  are  worth  from  SOf .  to 
65i.  A  dairy,  which  I  saw,  ofthebett 
description^  was  let  to  b  dairyman  at  3G». 
per  year.  The  owner  told  me  he  valued 
them  at  ^5s.  per  head,  and  thought  the 
average  weight  of  the  butter  from  each, 
the  <alf  bemg  taken  from  the  mother 
when  ten  days  old,  was  about  ISOlbs. 
each  year.  The  variation  in  the  price  of 
cows  IS  much  greater  than  in  that  of  sheep, 
according  to  their  race,  to  the  soil  on 
which  they  are  pastured,  and  to  Uie  dis- 
tance from  large  towns  requiring  supplies 
of  milk  and  butter.  The  price  of  hay 
varies,  according  to  the  situatioD  and 
quality,  from  lis.  to  90s.  the  ton. 

The  general  burthens  of  Uie  state  in 
Prussia,  are  the  subject  of  complaints 
among  all  dasses ;  and,  although  they  may 
appear  to  ui  to  amount  to  a  very  small 
sum,  mted  by  the  number  of  persons,  they 
most  be  ^considered  heanr,  m  a  country 
so  destitute  of  little  other  capital  than 
that  of  land,  now  vaitly  depreciated  in 
value.  The  whole  taxes  in  Prussia  amount 
to  about  lOf.  per  head;  but  the  effective 
value  of  money,  in  exchange  for  com- 
modities, may  be  considered  to  be  double 
what  it  is  wioi  us. 

Those  taxes  pressing  peculiarly  on  the 
land  are,  first,  the  grund  steuer  or  hind- 
tax.  This  is  not,  however,  imposed  on 
each  province,  but  only  in  those  where  it 
existed  before  they  were  united  to  the 
Prussian  monarchy.  This  is  not  levied  in 
Brandenburg,  though  it  is  collected  in 
ead)  of  thethreemantimeprovinces,  which 
are  the  subjects  of  more  immediate  con* 
nderation.    This  tax  was  deaigned  to  be 


S  per  cent  on  the  nett  vadue,  or  annual 
rent  of  the  land,  and  when  imposed  was 
an  equable  burthen.  In  process  of  lime, 
from  the  improvement  of  some  estates, 
and  the  neglect  of  others,  and  from  a 
variety  of  other  causes,  that  rate  which 
was  originally  equal  has  become,  in  prac- 
tice at  the  present  day,  ver^  unequal. 

The  land  is  divided  into  six  classes,  the  • 
rent  of  the  lowest  of  which  is  estimated 
to  be  about  7d.  per  acre,  and  ttiat  of  the 
highest  about  ^s»  an  acre.  On  this  amount 
the  tax  is  25  jper  cent,  and  averages  iti 
the  three  mantime  provinces  somewhat 
less  than  Sd,  per  acre.  The  gross  amount 
collected  in  tne  three  provinces  annually, 
according  to  Hasael,  is  about  265,000/* 
sterling.  ^^. 

The  local  taxes,  which  have  beM  al- 
ready noticed,  do  not  fail  wholly  on  the 
land.  That  for  the  disabled  soldiers,  and 
the  families  of  such  as  fell  in  the  conflicted 
is  in  part  borne  by  the  cities  and  towns, 
though  the  chief  weight  falls  on  the  hmd. 
The  same,  in  some  measure,  is  the  case 
respecting  the  tax  for  roads,  bridges, 
sdiools,  and  the  poor.  These  are  vanotia 
in  different  distncts,  so  that  it  is  impose 
sible  to  form  any  general  estimate  of  tneir 
amount  In  some  parts  of  tlie  country,  I 
was  told,  tiwt  the  Ibcal  taxes  were  equal  to 
the  ^und  steur  in  their  district ;  in  some^ 
thatit  wasbigfaer;  and  in  others,  that  it  did 
not  amount  to  one-tenth.  Amonf  the 
cultivators,  I  heard  much  complaint  Of 
die  heavy  tax  on  the  distilleries.  As  far 
ms  the  tax  operates  to  diminish  thccoo- 
aumption  of^  the  grain,  or  other  products 
of  the  land  from  which  spirits  may  be  ex- 
tracted, it  is  a  burthen  on  the  hnd ;  but  I 
have  reason  to  Kidieve  that,  from  the 
mode  hi  which  the  tax  is  collected,  thoae- 
who  have  distilleries  on  their  farms,  by 
paying  the  tax  atahigh  degree  of  stroagth^ 
and  supplying  it  to  the  retailers  at  fe  * 
lower  strength,  are  so  far  from  being  ag- 
grieved, that  they  are  really  benefitted 
by  the  tax. 

The  village  clergy  have  commonly  « 
house,  some  glebe  land,  and  a  fixed  annual 
portion  of  com,  which,  in  most  cases,  is 
delivered  to  them  by  the  lord,  in  pursu- 
ance of  an  ancient  arrangement.  The 
quantity  has  kyeen  long  since  defined,  and 
not  being  subject  to  any  alteration  is 
scarcely  ever  spoken  of  as  a  burthen  on 
the  land. 

The  other  taxes  bear  no  more  on  the 
persons  employed  in  agriculture  than  on 
those  engaged  in  pursuits  of  a  different 
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kind*  They  are  chiefly  on  the  consump- 
tion of  foreign  commodities  attaching  to 
the  copsumersy  from  whatever  sources 
they  may  draw  the  revenues  by  which 
they  are  enabled  to  indulge  in  the  use  of 
them. 

The  military  service  is  extremely 
onerous,  as  every  young  man  is  compelled 
to  serve  three  years,  from  the  age  of 
twenty  to  twenty-four,  as  a  soldier.  This, 
though  not  precisely  a  tax,  and  not  pecu- 
liar to  the  agricultural  class,  is  a  burthen 
which  perhaps  presses  as  much  on  the 
productive  industry  of  the  country,  as 
the  heavier  taxes  that  are  collected  in 
other  countries.  To  this  must  be  added 
the  quartering  of  the  troops,  who  are  bil- 
lettpQ  on  private  l^ouses;  and  however 
weVdiscipline  may  be  maintained  amongst 
them,  must  be  a  great  annoyance,  and  in 
most  cases  an  expense,  which,  though 
apparently  trifling  in  amount,  becomes 
weighty  to  those  whose  means  of  sup- 
porting it  are  smalL 

In  a  country  where  four  fifths  of  the 
inhabitants  subsist  wholly  by  producing 
food,  and  depend  for  the  conveniences 
besides  bare  food,  on  the  price  which  they 
can  obtain  for  their  surplus,  the  low 
rate  at  which  that  surplus  can  be  disposed 
of  must  be  felt  and  observed  in  every 
rank  of  society. 

The  scale  of  living  in  the  country  we 
are  considering,  corresponds  with  the  low 

C rices  of  the  objects  m  which  their  la- 
our  is  employed*  The  working  class  of 
the  inhabitants,  amounting  in  the  mari- 
time provinces  to  upwards  of  a  million, 
incluoing  both  those  who  work  for  daily 
wages  and  those  who  cultivate  their  own 
little  portions  of  land,  cannot  be  com- 
pared to  any  class  of  persons  in  England. 
This  large  description  of  the  inhabitants 
live'  in  dwellings  provided  with  few  con- 
▼eniencies,onthe  lowestand  coarsest  food ; 
potatoes,  or  rye  or  buck  wheat  are  their 
diief,  and  frequently  their  only  food ; 
linen,  from  flax  of  their  own  growth  ;  and 
wool,  spun  by  their  own  hands,  both 
coarse  and  both  worn  as  long  as  they  will 
hold  together,  furnish  their  dress ;  whilst 
an  earthen  pot  that  will  bear  fire  forms 
one  of  the  most  valuable  articles  of  their 
furniture. 

As  fuel  is  abundant,  they  are  warmed 
more  by  close  stoves  than  by  the  shelter 
of  their  wooden  or  mud  houses,  covered  by 
shingles,  which  admit  the  piercing  cold 
of  the  severe  weather  through  abundant 
crevices,    if  they  have  beet  and  a  plot 


of  chicory,  their  produce  aerveii  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  sugar  and  coffee ;  but  too  often 
these  must  be  sent  to  market  to  raise  the 
scanty  pittance  which  the  tax-gatherer 
demands.  Though  the  price  of  whiskey 
is  low,  yet  the  farm  produce  is  still  lower, 
and  neither  that  nor  the  bad  beer  which 
is  commonly  brewed,  can  be  afforded  by 
the  peasantry  as  a  usual  drink. 

In  common  seasons  this  description  of 
people  suffer  much  in  the  winter ;  but  ia 
times  of  scarcity,  such  as  followed  the 
disastrous  harvest  of  1816,  their  distress 
and  their  consequent  mortality  is  largely 
increased. 

It  is  not  intended  to  insinuate  that  all 
the  small  farmers  are  in  the  circumstances 
here  described.  In  some  situations  there 
is  a  most  pleasing  difference;  on  the 
banks  of  the  Oder,  below  Kustrin,  a  colony 
is  established  on  a  rich  tract  of  land,  called 
the  Neiderung,  recovered  by  embankment 
from  the  river.  The  inhabitants  were  in- 
vited here  on  account  of  a  persecution  of 
the  Protestants  in  Bavaria  and  the  Pala- 
tinate, during,  the  reign  of  Frederick  the 
Great.  Tbey  are  exempt  from  most 
burthens,  the  soil  is  hishly  fertile,  and  the 
district  more  resembles  some  parts  of 
Flanders  than  the  other  districts  of  Prussia. 
The  properties  are  from  six  to  twenty 
acres,  but  subdividing  as  the  population 
increases,  as  each  of  the  sons  share  the 
land  alike.  It  is  thickly  peopled,  and 
most  of  the  produce  is  consumed  on  the 
spot  where  it  grows. 

A  similar  district  near  Dantzic,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Vistula,  called  the  Nehe- 
rung,  exhibits  a  similar  picture.  The 
chief  inhabitants  are  a  religious  sect,  called 
Menonit^,  whose  principles  forbid  them 
to  become  soldiers,  from  which  thejr  are 
excused,  on  condition  of  paying  a  higher 
rate  of  taxation. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Nieman,  and  in 
some  other  spots,  are  similar  groups  of 
small  occupiers  in  tolerably  easy  cir- 
cumstances. They  are,  however,  not  a 
thirtieth  part  of  the  whole  of  the  class, 
and  where  they  occur  are  only  excep- 
tions to -the  general  description. 

As  these  people  happen  to  be  placed 
in  spots  of  rare  fertility,  to  be  freed  from 
some  imposts,  and  to  be  distinguished  by 
their  sobriety,  industry  and  economyt 
they  are  going  on  increasing  in  numbers* 
till,  in  a  few  years,  the  division  of  laiid 
will  be  so  great  as  to  cause  the  nfiTessity 
of  removal  to  less-peopled  distriflts* 

The  representation  of  the  .'distressed 
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state  of  the  aericultoral  inhabitants  of  this 
part  of  the  Prussian  dominions,  which 
nas  been  here  given,  receives  confirmation 
from  the  proceedings  of  the  Landschafl,  or 
assembij  of  the  provisional  States  of 
Prussia*  in  their  last  session.  The  ad« 
dress  of  the  assembly  has  not  been  made 
.public,  but  is  said  to  have  been  framed  in 
very  melancholy  strains,  and  to  have 
urged  the  king  to  take  some  measures  of 
a  decided  nature  respecting  the  introduc- 
tion of  British  goods,  in  order  to  induce 
our  government  to  make  some  alteration 
in  the  Corn  laws.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  representation  of  the  states^  the 
reply  of  the  king,  which  has  been  pub- 
lished, gives  an  air  of  probability  to  the 
rumours,  that  it  had  an  object^  in  some 
degree  of  this  kind : 

"  With  regard  to  the  prayer  for  an  in- 
tercession with  the  English  government 
to  repeal  the  Corn  bill,  his  majesty  ex- 
pressed a  hope,  that  to  improve  the  mter- 
course  between  tlie  two  nations,  a  change 
will  take  place  in  the  English  Corn  laws.'* 

•*  Berlin,  26th  November,  1825,  from  the 
Hamburgh  paper,  *  The  Correspondent.'  '* 

One  of  the  effects  of  the  agricultural 
distress,  which  was  visible  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  inhabitants,  seemed  to  be  a 
decrease  in  the  cultivation  of  bread  corn. 

The  replies  of  the  president  Rothe, 
{[see  Appendix,  No  11,  B.]  shows  that  on 
six  farms,  amounting  together  to  10,390 
acres,  of  which  eight  years  ago  6,926 
acres  were  cultivated  with  grain,  there 
are  at  present  only  4>,864'  acres  apph'ed  to 
that  purpose.  Air.  Gibson,  his  majesty's 
consul  at  Dantzic,  states,  in  a  letter  re- 
ceived since  my  return,  dated  24th  No- 
Tember,  1825,  that  the  *' cultivation  of 
wheat  has  been  much  circumscribed  of 
late  years;  and  that  it  will  take  much 
time  to  extend  it ;  that  flax  is  cultivated 
DOW  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  for- 
merly in  East,  and  parts  of  West  Prussia ; 
that  the  export  or  butter  is  increasbg 
yery  much;  that  rape  seed  is  attracting 
much  attention ;  and  that  these  circum- 
stancesy  with  the  breeding  of  sbeep»  will 
further  operate  in  diminishing  the  produc- 
tion of  grain.*'  It  appears,  too,  by  the 
official  returns  of  exports  [see  Appendix, 
No  10,]  that  the  excesi  of  exporu  of 
com  in  the  years  1821,  1822,  and  1823, 
bad  much  declined  from  those  of  former 
3Fears;  and  that  in  the  year  1824,  the 
maritime  provinces  of  Prussia,  instead  of 
having  any  surplus  of  wheat,  imported 
47,236  quarters  more  than  tbey  exported. 
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This  quai^tity  may  probably  have  been 
added  to  the  former  accumulation,  but,  if 
so,  it  is  still  evidence  of  a  decline  in  the 
actual  produce  of  wheat  in  the  Prussian 
territories. 

Those  Prussian  provinces  to  which  my 
chief  attention  was  directed  have  never 
been  manufacturing  districts,  although 
they  have,  during  a  long  series  of  years, 
made  both  linen  and  woollen  cloths  for 
their  own  use.  They  have  had  rather 
domestic  labour  than  any  establishment 
for  the  purpose ;  of  late,  however,  attempts 
have  commenced  upon  a  larger  scale,  and 
projects  were  in  agitation  of  various  kindi> 
for  making  woollens  and  cottons  in  manu- 
factories where  the  aid  of  machinery  waa 
to  be  applied.  The  chief  inducement  to 
these  attempts  was  the  low  price  of  pro- 
visions, and  the  consequent  expectation 
of  a  low  rate  of  labour ;  tbey  were,  how- 
ever, but  attempts,  and  were  not  viewed 
with  any  very  promising  expectations 
by  the  persons  I  had  any  opportunity  of 
conversing  with  on  the  subject.  They 
seem  to  be  rather  the  creations  of  the 
government,  than  the  spontaneous  issue  of 
the  deliberate  calculations  of  capitalists 
seeking  for  beneficial  modes  of  employing 
their  money. 

The  only  kind  of  goods  that  I  heard  of, 
calculated  for  distant  markets,  are  some 
made  of  the  native  coarse  wool,  dyed  deep 
blue,  trials  to  introduce  which  have  been 
made  in  England.  These  are  made  by 
some  small  farmers  who  were  employed  in 
the  summer  on  the  land.  Tbey  are  made 
out  of  181bs.  or  20lbs.  of  wool,  worth 
about  sixpence  per  pound.  The  spinning 
is  performed  by  the  females  of  the  family, 
whilst  the  father  weaves  them.  It  employs 
him  three  days  to  weave  a  piece,  which  i« 
about  sixteen  yards  in  length,  and  forty- 
two  inches  wicie.  The  value  of  his  dav'a 
work  was  stated  to  be  9d.  thus  making  that 
part  of  the  labour  which  he  executed,'  to 
be  2f.  Sd.  The  fulling  is  performed  at  a 
public  mill,  and  the  finishing  and  dying  is 
executed  in  Berlin,  by  persons  who  send 
their  agents  to  the  farm-houses  to  collect 
the  cloths  in  their  rough  state.  I  waa 
told  that  these  kind  of  cloths  might  be 
afforded  in  London  at  little  more  than  2r. 
per  yard,  and  were  calculated  for  negro 
clothing.  As  the  spinning  is  the  most 
material  part  of  the  labour,  and  that  ia 
performed  at  leisure  time,  the  maker's 
gain  is  the  whole  of  that,  as  the  time 
would  be  otheririse  unemployed.  Manu- 
factures of  this  kind  are  useful  in  the  state 
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•f  tociety  Which  eaists  where  thcs^  goods 
are  fabcicated,  but  the  limits  to  their  ex- 
tension are  necessarily  very  confined. 

I  have  no  reason  to  think  that  hitherto 
the  low  price  of  corn  has  had  the  effect 
of  lowering  the  price  of  manufacturing 
labour,  in  any  degree  approaching  to  the 
depression  which  the  products  of  the  soil 
have  experienced.  In  the  building  of 
ships,  which  is  indeed  the  chief  manufac- 
tory of  the  maritime  provinces,  the  rates 
of  wages  have  very  considerably  fallen, 
not,  indeed,  so  much  as  bread,  but  to  an 
extent  that  has  increased  the  building  of 
;ressel3,  and  induced  some  English  houses 
to  contract  for  the  building  of  Prussian 
vessels  to  be  employed  in  distant  voyages. 
The  eSoctf  however,  of  the  low  prices 
of  agricultural  produce,  is  more  expe- 
rience jn  the  provisions  for  the  crew, 
than  in  the  cost  of  the  constructions  of 
the  ships.  This  may  be  seen  in  the  cost 
of  food  for  a  Prussian  ship  in  the  Appen« 
dix.  No.  IS.  It  is  true  that  our  seamen 
i^re  accustomed  to  better  food  than  the 
Prussians,  but  their  superior  professional 
skill  makes  up  for  the  difference.  Besides, 
as  the  Baltic  is  frozen  several  months 
ifi  the  year,  the  loss  of  time  seems  to  be 
more  than  a  compensation  for  the  differ- 
ences in  the  price  of  food. 

In  pursuance  of  the  instructions  that 
ijrere  given  to  me  by  your  lordships,  I 
made  every  attempt  in  my  power  to  ascer- 
tain the  actual  cost  of  the  wheat  to  the 
growers  of  that  grain  in  Prussia.  Who- 
ever has  made  similar  attempts  in  this 
country,  however  well  he  may  have  been 
acquainted  with  all  the  practical  details, 
jBven  if  he  could  obtain  with  most  scru- 
pulous accuracy  the  amount  of  seed 
«own  and  harvested,  has  found  them  at- 
tended with  such  difficulties,  as  to  afford 
«io  great  degree  of  confidenoe  in  the  re- 
sults obtained. 

Thus,  for  instance,  in  our  common  four 
years  course  of  turnips,  barley,  elover 
and  wheat,  though  it  may  be  easy  to  as- 
certain the  whole  expenditure  in  rent, 
taxes,  labour,  manure,  interest  of  eapital, 
and  deterioration  in  the  working  cattle 
•and  utensils  during  the  four  years, 
.yet  fcarcely  any  two  persons  will  agree 
in  the  apportioning  that  expenditure  to 
each  of  the  four  crops*  The  relative 
■value  of  those  crops  to  one  ofother  will 
¥aiy  in  every  year,  one  will  be  goocl, 
•nother  inditSsrent,  another  very  bad. 
•The  value  of  the  feed  to  the  cattle  fed 
joa    the    produce    of    the    first    and 


third  years  will  be  very  dUferently  estf* 
mated  by  diierent  persons.  The  propor- 
tions of  the  expense  of  fallowing  and  ma- 
nuring will  be  distributed  among  the  se- 
veral crops,  according  to  the  arbitrary 
rules  of  adjustment  which  the  individual 
making  the  calculation  has  formed  in  his 
own  mind,  from  his  own  local  and  particu*- 
lar  observation. 

It  is  an  easv  task,  if  farming  accouDte 
are  regularly  kept,  to  ascertain  at  the  end 
of  the  four  years  hew  much  has  beea 
gained  or  lost  during  the  rotation;  but 
me  distribution  of  that  loss  or  gain  is 
subject  to  so  many  variations  of  opinion, 
and  so  many  vicissitudes  depending  on 
situatioQ,  soil  and  weather,  as  to  prevent 
reliance  from  being  placed  on  any  esti- 
mate of  the  real  cost  of  either  one  of  thie 
descriptions  of  ^rain. 

The  same  obstaciles  will  present  them- 
selves to  the  attainment  of  acctiracy, 
where  any  other  rotation  of  crops  is 
adopted. 

If  the  difficulty  is  thus  great  in  attain- 
ing, or  even  approximating  to  certMnty  in 
the  cost  price  of  any  pjarticular  descrip- 
ti(Mi  of  com  in  this  countrv,  it  may  well 
be  deemed  much  more  bold  to  hazard  an 
opinion  on  that  subject,  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try, where  many  circumstances,  which  can 
be  but  imperfectly  known  to  a  stranger 
and  temporary  visitor,  may  have  a  power** 
ful  influenee. 

I  received  many  statenients  from  the 
different  persons  with  whom  I  conversed 
on  the  subject,  as  to  what  they  considered 
to  be  the  actual  cost  in  a  number  of  years, 
of  wheat  and  other  eom.  These,  as  may 
be  supposed,  widely  varied  from  each 
other.  Although  I  was  fully  convinced 
that  for  several  years  the  loss  on  the  mass 
of  agricultural  products  throughout  tlie 
maritime  provinces  of  Prussia  has  been 
very  great ;  and  that,  instead  of  leaving 
any  thing  for  rent,  that  has  been  mum 
more  than  absorbed,  yet  I  eould  place  no 
reliance  on  the  accuracy  of  any  state- 
ments which  attempted  to  diefine  the  ex- 
act limits  of  the  less  on  eaclh  Icind  of  eons. 
In  founding  a  ealculatiofi  op  the  answers 
of  president  Rothe,  tlniiigii  I  gkre  to  ^hat 
gentleman's  Acts  tiie  most  impti^it  eeirfl- 
oence,  yet  I  should  hesitate,  if  l^e  find 
stated' what  was  the  eost  pri^  of  wlisi|t 
and  ryC;;  to  yield  to  hin  the  same  Mseat ; 
1  have  no  doubt,  however,  he  is  acatlrale 
in  stating,  that  the  loss  on  the  eom  grown 
in  the  year  1824^  without  aUowing  anr 
thing  for  rentt  was  90  per  cei^.    K^fi* 
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ipfl^  lo  ttih  l^ptr  iH  AppendiSf  Met  11^ 
ttepri^e  atwnieh  the  wheat  on  tbees* 
tale  described  wat  teld  in  tli^  yeof  18^«. 
when  the  crop*  #ere  geod,  wtm  one  thaler 
and  a  half  per  scheffel,  or  three  sbilKki^ 
per  bu^h^U  by  #hieh  a  loss  df  <20  (jer 
oeot  Waa  incurred,  be^idea  the  whole  of 
tb^  rent,  adcording  to  wbieh  the  cost  priOe 
to  the  farMor  n^ouTd  be  abelib  38#.  9d.  per 
cuiarter  on  the  spot« 
Sale  priee  S^.  per  bmhel  or  per  s,     eL 

quartcfr  ^^ ^..r*.*^^.*  24    0 

Lofa,e&lhntft^dat2Qpor(5tot«w     ^    9 
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Which  would  make  the  aoat    •  •  •  •  91    Q 

If  to  thta  be  added» 
Sfaippiag  charge,  ind  merchant's 

ootlimissidn  or  profit    2    9 

Sroightf  primagO  and  insui'anee  to 

London. •••••«•«••«>•     8    0 

Lighterage,    landing  charge  and 

oooMMsaien  in  England    ••••«•     1     S 
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The  coal  of  wheat  may  fans  hi  some  de« 
gfOe  approaimated  to,  bv  aseertaining  the 
aelling  pritea  for  a  aeriea  of  yeara.  If 
thaC  tferiea-  be  short,  it  may  be  affected  by 
▼arioas  iaierveninfl^  events^  aueh  aowar, 
Hivaaioay  or  defici^at  barvests;  but  by 
bdhsg  spread  of er  » lotig  series,  the  effect 
of  ad?eotitiofis  oir^amaiaiiees  becaOie  les- 
sened. It  is  reaMl^We  to  calculate,  that 
in  a  long  series,  the  profit  on  corn  cannot 
be  much  above  that  on  other  brartchea  of 
industry  in  the  siime  Coi^ntry.  If  the  pro- 
fits on  raiaing  corn  are  modb  above  tho'sa 
of  OtlfOr  occupathms,  an  incredtsed  quan- 
tity, to  the  ppodoction  of  whfeh  the  aug* 
nsented  capital  might  contribute^  would 
cause  the  price  to  fall;  if  those  profita 
wiere  RMich  lower ^  a  diaMoiKion  of  supply, 
to  whicb  the  losa  Of  capital  Would  contvi^ 
biito;  wottid  tend  to  rai#e  the  prieea. 

Althougb  from  the  fluctuation  in  the 
mrodttotivcMeas  of  differeat  yearor  oOrn  is 
less  subject  to  tbe  general  abstract  priOci** 
plea  by  wbicb  iupply  and  demaad,.  as 
veparda  other  conaMMlIties,  are  regulated^ 
Mtfa  abort  period :  yet|  iaf  a  long  p^ed 
Bitch  as  thirty  Or  forty  years»  ei  longer^  it 
alst^  BMiM  be  govtraed  by  tbefiK 

WfthoQi  gdiog  back  to  the  long  Iki  of 
wAcea  for  im  last  hundredandaiity  yeasa^ 
M  wbicb^  aoe  Appeadus  Mo.  94>  wt  nfty 


ado]^t  l%al  Irbioh  begfato  in  179 W  and*  ^d^ 
in  18S5<:  Api^bdixv  Nsf.  13;  for  five  of 
those  years  no  prices  are  given,  b^ctfiialle^ 
fhe  porfo  #ere  sH^.  The  average  e^  (he 
whole  o(  ihofe  ^ears;  takirrg  tAe  leweaa 
and  highest  price  of  each  year,'  andl  dlare^ 
gardiv^g  the  difiereDoe  ot  the  quahtttiea 
sold  in  th4 several  years,  givea  the  prieeati 
2/4  3»^  }}di  per  quarter.  The  largeat 
quaiHity  wds  sold  in  tlie  yeai's  when*  the 
price  was  higliest,  be^g,  probably,^  th6 
stoeka  whieh  had  accumtriated  during  the* 
yem-a  of  lOii^  prieos.  The  price  o>f  thcaer 
yeara  nay  therefore  be  considered  a» 
speculating  f)rices.  IP  thie  yedrs  1800^ 
1801, 18Q5, 1817,  and  1818  be"  struck  ooa,f 
the  average  price  of  the  thirty  rem^ming 
yeara  will  be  1/^  ISa.  6d.  If  we  suppose 
a  profit  to  bo  made  of  t^n  per  cent  by  tht9 
dealers  in  corn,  these  thirty  yeara  win 
give,  tfs  the  cost  price  to  the  grower,  Hhw 
paying  rent,  a  priee  nearly  approachiogit^ 
that  which  is  given  before,  as  caleakited 
en  the  data  furnished  by  president)  KotW. 

Without  placing  much  reliance  oa  ity 
yet  some  corrobation  ia  ;*eceived,  by  the 
market  prices  of  Berlin,  for  the  Iifstel^veri 
years,  where  the  average  price  of  the  best 
Polish  wheat  has  been  1/.  I6s.  6d,  er  about 
ten  per  cent  higher  than  the  average  of 
Dantzic,  for  the  tiiirty  yOilrs  to  whioh  wci 
have  referred.  Thia  may  be  accoaJfiCed 
for,  partly  by  tlite  quality  of  the  wheat,  and 
partly  ffotd  the  additional  eonveyaffde 
and  eonaequont  expens<to.  The  ret  unto 
from  Berlin,  takeh  on  St.  Martin'a  day  ia 
each  year  froai- 1774<  to  1824^  for  whieb« 
see  Appendix,  No.  17»  give,  aa  the 
average  price  for  the  fifty  yoaira»  1/.  ]4«« 
6d.  As  the  best  of  the  wheat  ia  probably 
brought  to  tbo  ea^^tal,  sortie  aflOwanoo 
muat  be  made  for  the  superior  qualfityt 
and  also  soicething  for  the  pi^fit  of  iho 
dealiers,  tbroOghvrliosi^handa  ithaa  patfl^d. 
This  will  bring  it  sufficiently  near  to  the 
price  here  aaaumed,  to  g-ive  probabiKtjr  tp 
tlio  calculation. 

Although  since  the  return  of  peaee^  no 
aUeviatioB  of  the  public  contributiona  have 
been  applied,  and  no  ditainotton  of  the 
other  subjecta  of  axpeilditiire  which  coan* 
pose  tfie  coat  of  growing  corn,  has  been 
experienced,  ytt  the  contrast  between  the 
firat  and  last  five  years  since  that  event 
took  {>laca  in  the  prksea  of  com  ia  so 
striking,  that  it  deaervea  to  be  notieed. 
in  Dantaic  the  average  of  the  five  yeara^ 
from  1816  to  1820  inclusive,  gi^es  for 
wheal  2/.  lif.  Bd.  per  quarter,  and  that 
for  the  years  1821  to  1825  induaii^  IA 
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St*  2<f*  In  Berlin  the  average  for  the  first 
five  jearsi  is  2A  6s.  ^d.  and  for  the  second 
1/.  6s.  Id. 

The  far  greater  part  of  that  division  of 
ancient  Poland  which  is  now  compre- 
hended in  the  vicere^^al  kingdom  of  that 
name  is  a  level  country,  with  scarcely  an 
ascent  or  descent,  except  where  the 
courses  of  the  rivers  have  formed  chan- 
nels below  the  general  level  of  the  country. 
As  these  rivers,  though  in  summer  they 
appear  small  streams,  are  swollen  by  the 
rains  of  autumn,  and  the  melting  of  the 
snow  on  the  Carpathian  mountains  in  the 
spring,  they  form  large  channels,  ex- 
tending on  both  sides  to  a  great  distance; 
and  their  deposit,  in  many  parts,  enriches 
the  land,  and  it  presents  in  the  summer 
the  aspect  of  verdant  and  luxuriant  mea- 
dows. In  other  parts  the  periodical 
swellings  of  the  streams  have  formed 
morasses,  which,  in  their  present  state,  are 
not  applicable  to  any  agricultural  purposes. 
The  plains,  which  extend  from  the  borders 
of  one  river  to  another,  are  open  fields, 
with  scarcely  any  perceptible  division  of  the 
land,  and  showing  scarcely  any  trees  even 
around  the  villages.  The  portion  of  wood- 
land on  these  plains  is  very  extensive ; 
but  they  are  in  large  masses,  with  great 
intervals  of  arable  land  between  them. 

The  soil  is  mostly  sandy,  with  occa- 
fiional  mixture  of  a  sandy  loam  ;  it  is  very 
thin,  resting  chiefly  on  a  bed  of  granite, 
through  which  the  heavy  rains  gradually 
percolate.  Such  a  soil  is  easily  ploughed ; 
sometimes  two  horses  or  two  oxen^  and 
not  unfrequently  two  cows,  perform  this 
and  the  other  operations  of  husbandry. 

This  representation  of  the  kingdom  of 
Poland  is  strictly  applicable  to  six  of  the 
eight  waiwoodships  or  provinces  into  which 
it  IS  now  divided. 

To  the  south  of  the  river  Pilica,  which 
comprehends  the  two  provinces  of  San- 
domir  and  Cracow,  the  appearance  of  the 
land,  and  the  face  of  the  country  improve ; 
and,  in  proceeding  south  to  the  banks  of 
the  Vistula,  there  is  to  be  seen  a  more 
undulating  district  and  a  more  tenacious 
and  fruitful  soil.  Much  of  the  land  is  a 
clayey  loam,  requiring  three  or  four  horses 
to  plough  it,  yielding,  when  tolerably 
managed,  crops  of  excellent  wheat  and 
oats ;  and,  where  the  husbandry  is  so  good 
as  to  have  adopted  the  practice  of  sowing 
clover  between  the  two  corn  crops,  the 
produce  is  very  abundant. 

The  southern  point  of  this  district, 
forming  now  an   indepeodeot  republic, 


called,  firom  the  name  of  its  capital,  Cracow^ 
is  very  fertile.  It  extends  along  the  Vistula 
about  20  miles,  and  contains  in  500  square 
miles  or  820,000  acres,  about  100,000  ins- 
habitants. 

Some  of  the  estates  in  Poland,  belonging 
to  the  nobility  of  the  highest  rank  are 
of  enormous  extent;  but,  owing  to  the 
system  of  dividing  the  land  among  all  the 
children,  unless  a  special  entail  secures  a 
majorat  to  the  eldest  son,  which  is  in 
some  few  instances  the  case,  much  of  it  is 
possessed  in  allotments  which  we  should 
deem  large;  but  which,  on  account  of 
their  low  value,  and  when  compared  with 
those  of  a  few  others,  are  not  so.  0£ 
these  secondary  classes  of  estates,  5  or 
6,000  acres  would  be  deemed  small  and 
SO  or  40,000  acres  large. 

There  are  besides  these,  numerous  small 
properties,  some  of  a  few  acres,  which,  by 
frequent  subdivisions,  have  descended  to 
younger  branches  of  noble  families.  Tba 
present  owners  are*  commonly  poor,  but 
too  proud  to  follow  any  profession  but 
that  of  a  soldier,  and  prefer  to  labour  in 
the  fields  with  their  own  hands  rather  than 
to  engage  in  trade  of  any  kind.  As  titles 
descended  to  every  son,  and  are  continued 
through  all  the  successors,  the  nobility 
have  naturally  become  very  numerous;  but 
since  the  emperor  of  Russia  has  gained 
the  dominion  over  Poland,  the  use  of  titles 
has  been  restricted.  No  one  can  assume 
that  of  baron,  unless  his  clear  income  from 
his  estates  exceed  1,000  gulden,  or  25/.; 
none  that  of  count,  whose  rents  are  less 
than  3,000  gulden  or  75/. ;  and  none  that 
of  prince,  who  has  less  than  5,000  gulden 
or  125/. 

The  whole  of  the  lands  are  made 
alienable,  and  may  now  be  purchased  by 
persons  of  any  rank,  and  are  actually  held 
by  some  who  are  burghers  or  peasants ; 
the  Jews  alone  are  prohibited  from  be- 
coming proprietors  of  the  soil,  though  they 
have  very  numerous  mortgages  upon  it. 
When  they  foreclose,  the  lands  roust  con- 
sequently be  sold;  and,  as  these  Jews, 
the  monied  capitalists,  cannot  become 
purchasers,  the  prices  they  yield  are  very 
trifling. 

The  most  numerous  class  of  cultivators 
are  peasants,  they  have  a  limited  property 
in  the  lands  which  they  occupy,  and  the 
cottages  in  which  they  live,  under  the 
condition  of  working  a  stipulated  nombat 
of  days  in  each  week,  on  their  lord's  de* 
mesne,  and  paying  specified  qoantitits 
of  produce,  .such  as  poultry,  ^Uh  7^a 
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and  other  thiDgs,  in  conformity  with  an* 
cient  usage. 

The  extent  of  these  holdings  vary,  ac- 
cording to  the  quality  of  the  land,  and  the 
quantity  of  duty  work,  or  of  payments  in 
kind,  which  are  to  be  fulBlled. 

On  a  large  property  which  I  examined, 
the  peasants  had  about  forty-eight  acres 
of  land  each,  for  which  they  were  bound 
to  work  for  two  days  in  every  week  with 
two  oxen.    If  their  labour  was  further  re* 

2uired,  they  were  paid  three-pence  per 
ay  for  two  other  days ;  and,  if  beyond 
that  number,  sixpence  per  day:  on  another 
property,  I  found  the  peasants  had  about 
thirty-six  acres,  for  which  they  worked 
two  days  in  each  week,  with  two  oxen ; 
when  called  upon  for  extra  labour,  they 
are  paid  sixpence  a  day  for  themselves 
and  oxen  for  the  next  two  days,  or  if 
they  work  without  their  oxen»  three- 
pence. 

If  their  labour  is  demanded  the  re- 
maining two  days  in  the  week,  the  sum  to 
be  paid  is  made  the  subject  of  a  special 
agreement;  on  one  estate  the  peasants  had 
but  twenty-four  acres,  and  did  one  day's 
work  themselves,  with  one  horse ;  the  rest 
of  their  labour  was  paid  for  in  money,  by 
agreement  made  at  the  time  it  was  re- 
quired. Another  proprietor,  on  land 
somewhat  exhausted,  granted  to  each  of 
his  peasants  more  than  fifty  acres  of  land, 
for  which  they  worked  with  two  horses 
three  days  in  a  week*  It  would  be  easy 
to  give  instances  of  more  various  rates  of 
duty- work,  and  of  the  quantity  of  land 
which  is  appropriated  for  its  performance. 
Some  are  of  a  luxurious  and  of  a  ludicrous 
kind.  1  was  told  that  the  inhabitants  of 
two  whole  villages,  near  a  princely  do- 
main, bold  their  lands  on  condition  of 
employing  a  certain  number  of  days  in 
eacn  week,  in  cleaning  the  walks,  and 
keeping  in  good  order  the  pleasure- 
ground,  which  surround  the  vast  castle 
of  their  benevolent  and  hospitable  lord. 

In  general,  this  peasantry  is  in  a  condi- 
tion of  great  distress,  and  involved  in  debt 
to  their  lord.  They  are  no  longer  slaves, 
or  adstricti  glebse.  By  the  constitution 
promulgated  in  1791,  they  were  declared 
free,  and  that  part  of  the  constitution  suf- 
'"^ered  no  alteration  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Russians  and  Prussians;  was  con- 
firmed when  the  king  of  Saxony  became 
sovereign,  and  was  again  assured  in  1815, 
when  the  emperor  of  Russia  was  en- 
ihrooed  as  king  of  Poland. 
The  practical  effects  of  the 


thus  granted  have  hitherto  been  very  in<« 
considerable.  The  peasants  can  leave 
their  land,  but  must  first  acquit  the  pe-* 
cuniary  demands  of  their  lords.  Few  are 
able  to  do  this,  as  most  of  them  are  ia 
arrearf.  The  lords  must  supply  them 
with  their  oxen,  in  case  one  dies;  their 
plough  and  other  implements  must  be  fur- 
nished to  them  by  him ;  and  in  years  of 
scarcity  they  become  involved  in  debt,  for 
the  requisite  subsistence  of  themselves  and 
their  cattle.  This,  together  with  local  at- 
tachments, and  thehabitof  respect  for  their 
feudal  superior,  has,  in  general,  prevented 
the  peasants  from  wandering  away  from 
the  houses  of  their  fathers,  and  from  the 
protection  of  their  chief.  It  thus  rarely 
nappens  that  the  peasants  quit  the  estates 
on  which  they  have  been  born;  and  the 
instances  that  do  occur,  are  chiefly  to  be 
attributed  to  the  embarrassed  circum- 
stances into  which  their  lord  may  fall.  A 
declining  property  produces  a  necessitoiu 
peasantry,  and  such  may  sometimes  be 
induced  to  try  their  fortune  under  aiH 
other  proprietor. 

A  gentleman,  with  whom  I  formed  an- 
acquaintance,  had  been  compelled  to  take 
an  estate  which  was  mortgaged  to  him. 
He  found  no  peasants  on  it;  the  land 
was  neglected,  and  the  buildings  delapi* 
dated.  As  no  tenant  would  take  it  at  any 
rent,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  farm- 
ing it.  To  induce  peasants  to  come  to 
him,  he  granted  them  a  larger  portion  of 
land  than  was  customary  on  that  quality 
of  soil,  built  them  houses,  supplied  then 
with  oxen  and  implements,  sowed  the  com 
of  the  first  year,  and  fed  them  till  it  waa 
fit  to  be  converted  into  food.  By  these 
means,  though  he  was  enabled  to  get  hia 
labour  performed,  yet  be  assured  me  it 
was  by  persons  of  the  least  skill,  industry, 
and  sobriety. 

The  want  of  peasantry  is  a  general  sub- 
ject of  complaint,  especially  among  those 
(who  are  far  the  greater  number)  whose 
estates  are  loaded  with  mortgages  or  other 
incumbrances ;  such  sometimes  lose  them, 
but  cannot  command  the  means  of  induc- 
ing new  ones  to  settle  on  the  lands. 

Though  no  lonser  slaves,  the  condition 
of  the  peasants  is  out  little  practically  im- 
proved by  the  change  that  has  been  made 
m  their  condition.  When  a  transfer  is 
made,  either  bv  testament  or  conveyance, 
the  persons  of  the  peasantry  are  not  m- 
deed  expressly  conveyed,  but  their  ser- 
vices are,  and  in  many  instances  are  the 
most  valuable  part  of  the  property. 
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It  in  ULidf  that  wb^ti  the  frbdddm  of  tbe 

Et8  wa9  firfft  decreed,  it  was  viewed 
m  wkh  greet  distrust.  Tllej  were 
d  with  the  apprehemrion  that  in 
age  or  sickness^  or  other  ineapachy^  ih^y 
should  be  abandoned  bj  their  lords,  amd 
left  to  pefkh  m  want ;  by  the  form  that 
aooiaty  bee  taken  ia  the  course  of  tb^ 
tlnrty^foar  ydars  that  bate  passed  sinoe 
the  aiteratioR  was  enactedi  then*  alarms 
have  been  dtspeiied;  and  the  same  acts 
of  kindness  being  exercised  in  most  casei 
am  were  formerly  custoriiary^  they  can  per- 
dsife  no  alteration  in  their  eonditioil  that 
is  eitber  matenally  more  beneficial  o# 
injurious  td  them. 

These  people  live  in  wooden  huts»  oo^ 
vered  with  thatch  or  shingles^  eonsisting 
of  oile  room  with  a  stovoi  arotind  which 
tilt  inhaibttants  and  their  cattle  crowd  tc^ 
setberi  afid  where  the  most  disgusting 
kinds  of  filtbiness  are  to  be  seen.  Their 
oommon  food  it  cabbage,  pcitatoes  sottie^ 
tiflieSy  but  net  generally,  pease,  black 
bread,  and  soup  or  rather  gruel^  Without 
the  addition  of  butter  or  aseat.  Their 
chief  drink  is  water,  or  the  cheap  whiskey 
af  the  country,  which  is  the  only  Hnury 
of  the  peasants;  md  is  drunk^  whenever 
tfiey'  can  obtain  it,  in  enormous  quantitieStf 
Tbey  use  much  saM  witk  their  vegetable 
fsod  I  and,  in  spite  of  the  heanry  tax  oil  that 
ooanHodityi  can  never  dispenae  with  the 
want  ei  it  at  their  mealsi#  I  wae  informed, 
ind  saw  reason  to  credit  tha  acoeunts, 
that  when  the  peasaate  brought  to  the 
market  towns  their  ttifiing  quantitiea  of 
produce,  a  part  of  thd  money  waa  flfH 
aaed  to  ptirchase  salt,  and  the  rest  spent 
iai  wbiskey,  la  a  state  of  imoxicatioh  that 
•oBttBonly  endored  till  the  exhanstiaa  of 
tfce  porse  bad  rcatdred  drear  to  sobriety^ 
In  Iheir  houses  tbey  feMive  iitile  that  nserits 
the  name  of  furniture ;  and  tlieir  eloihtnf 
ie  oearae^  raggi)d,  and  iithy/  evew  to  dis- 
§ast» 

Very  Kttle  attention  has  been  paid  td 
tiieir  edaeatioiit  and  the/  are  geaeraUy 
immntf  auperstit#oo%  and  fariaiicaL 
They  observe  about  twenty  haMays  id 
the  year,  biesidea  tbw  Sandaya^  and  pasa 
■MCh  of  their  time  in  pBgrimagea  ta  Sdroe 
iiivoarlte  shrine,  m  oeaatiajp^  beada^  aiid 
aiBMlar  aaperstitious  occupationsii 

Tfana  representatian  of  the  condiitiow  and 
doMracter  of  the  peasantiy,  though  gtacM 
yal»  cannot  ba  considered  so  aoi^trsal 
as  to  admit  of  no  exceptional  some  rase 
xastancea  of  perseveraoce  in  economy,  in^ 
dustry  and  teaqparance  are  to  be  foaad ; 


aadv  traittvourable  as  their  cir^uaistantee 
may  be  for  the  creation  of  such  habits,, 
they  are  hevc»  attended  by  the  usUal 
correspondent  tesultsk  Some  few  pe»^ 
sante  have  be^n  enabled  to  gain  three  ar 
four  allotments^  and  to  employ  their  ^ona: 
or  hired  servabts  to  work  for  theto ;  and 
there  are  instandes  of  such  persona  mak* 
ing  a  dtill  fortber  progress,  and  behkg  eth 
aWed  to  purchase  estates  for  ihctnselvesw< 
Svchcasei  aa  these,  however,  occur  so 
rarely,  that  though  they  produce  indi«^ 
vidual  comfort  and  wealth,  they  have  n(> 
perceptible  influence  on  the  general  mas^ 
of  society,  or  on  the  silrplua  Quantity  of 
agri cultural  productions. 

Aa  may  be  naturally  inferred,  frodi  the 
syMtm  imder  which  labour  i^  applied  to 
the  laad^  that  labour  is  performed  in  the 
aiost  negligent  and  slovenly  manner  pos- 
sible* No  manager  of  a»  large  estate  ca^ 
have  his  eye  constantly  on  every  work^* 
man ;  and,  when  no  advanlSage  is  gaiiiecf 
by  care  in  the  work,  it  will  naturally  be 
Very  imperfedtly  executed.  Ali  the  oper- 
ations of  husbandry  struck  me  to  be  Yery 
in  performed :  tbe  pleu^ing  is  very  shal^ 
lew  and  irregular;  tlie  harrowi  With 
wOoden  tinea  doaot  penetrate  iuficieai 
to  puH  up  weeds  in  fallowing;  the 
rofllar  ia  almost  unknown,  and  thus  the 
land  is  filled  witb  weeds  af  all  descriptions^ 
I  abserved  the  iEmie  want  of  attention  irf 
thiaebing ;  arid  it  appeared  to  me  that  a 
mooh  greater  proportion  of  the  graiiv  was 
left  among  the  straw,  than  in  that  which 
haspassed  under  an  EngHshflail.  Inshorfi 
the  nataral^^efieota  af  the  system  of  diity« 
work  Was  visible  in  the  wbata  of  the  admt* 
fnstratiais  ef  the  large  e^tatea  where  it  is 
foAowedv  with  tlia  excepticHa  of  thase  few 
propristort  whe  hdve  intelfeeM  and  ae« 
tivr  MUKgen,  ami  »»  frel  f«m.  pet^ 
tHmy  embarrasamanta. 

The  conmtan  ouurse  of  cropping  is,  tha 
M  systeat  af  a  whoir  year's  tallow,  foU 
lowed  by  winter  cor%  and  that  by  saanuer 
eam^aad  then  a  fallow  againw  Thus  one 
third  of  the  land  bears  notMag.  The  wm^ 
ter  dtofp  in  the  nortbetfiA  part  of  PakiBd 
coosiaca  of  wheat  and  rya ;  the  pfopor- 
tioD  of  the  ktter  to  tke  farcaee  ia'  aaarlj 
ai  able  te  ooe^  aad  tke  wheat  eitjoys  tM 
benefit  of  what  little  maaasc  is  praaervadl 
Thus  the  wheat  actually  cultr^led  daas 
not  occupy  mUre  than  end  thMeth  part 
af  the  arable  land.  In  the  southern  past 
of  the  kingdoia^  the  wheat  beara  a  larger 
proportion  to  the  rv^^  amounting^  on  the 
more  tenacaaua  sotfai,  to  a  fifth;  and  caren 
in  ftome  caaesi  to  a  fourth  part  of  the  rye. 
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The  statements  I  could  collect,  fmd  n j 
town  observations,  led  me  to  conclude  the 
stock  of  cattle  to  be  yery  small,  in  pro- 
portion to  tbe  extent  of  land,  and  to  the 
number  of  inhabitants.  The  government 
of  Potapd  has  not  collected  those  statisti- 
cal facts,  which  are  so  regularly  registered 
by  the  Prussian,  and  soma  other  of  the 
g€»vernment8  of  Germany;  wliere  they 
nave  been  collected,  as  in  the  case  of  the 

f copulation  of  the  year  1617,  I  believe  but 
ittte  accuracy  is  to  be  discovered.  I 
found,  in  a  conversation  with  one  of  the 
ministers,  to  whose  immediate  department 
it  belonged,  that  no  great  dependence 
could  be  placed  on  the  census  of  that 
year. 

In  the  absence  of  a  more  recent  author* 
ity,  I  avail  myself  of  a  Prussian  docu- 
ment, which  shows  the  numbers  of  the 
different  kinds  of  cattle  in  the  provinces 
of  Plock,  in  Poland,  when  it  was  under 
the  doa)i(iion  of  that  power.  I  have  no 
reason  to  suspect  the  accuracy  of  this 
official  statement,  or  to  believe  that  this 
province  is  not  equal  in  live  stock  to  the 
overage  of  the  whole  kingdom.  I  was 
told  there  was  in  the  province  of  Podo- 
fachia,  a  greater  number  of  black  cattle,  and 
in  the  province  of  Lublin,  a  greater  num- 
ber of  sheep  than  in  Plock;  but  those 
provinces  were  represented  to  me  as  de- 
ficient in  other  cattle,  the  former  having 
/ewer  sheep,  the  latter  fewer  cows. 

In  the  year  iSOS,  the  returns  horn 
Plock  were  |hus :  45,0^  horses  and  colts ; 
196,540  oxen,  cows,  and  young  cattle; 
194',13S  sheep  and  lambs ;  95,634  swine. 

The  extent  of  this  province  is  nearly 
one  fourth  of  that  of  the  three  maritime 
provinces  of  Prussia ;  and,  thinly  as  those 
are  stocked  with  cattle  in  comparison 
with  England,  ft  will  be  seen,  by  the  fol- 
lowing statement,  how  much  they  exceed 
that  of  the  district  in  queatioo  : 
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If  it  be  considered,  that  since  the  year 
in  which  tbe  facU  exhibited  in  this  state- 
ment  were  collected,   the   country  has 
suflered' severely  from  being  the  theatre 
<»f  war,  from  three  changes  of  sovereignSf 


and  froqp  tlie  low  prices  of  ali  produce,  it 
will  scarcely  appear  probable  that  it  bM 
so  increased  ia  wealth  as  to  have  added 
materiallv  to  ks  stock  of  cattle,  or  eveo 
to  have  kept  up  that  stock  to  the  stand* 
ard  which  it  had  reached  before  those 
visitations.  It  appears  by  (he  statistical 
account  of  the  lordship  of  Pulaway  and 
Konskowla,  in  tbe  province  of  Lublin, 
which  is  considered  ^o  be  ono  of  the  heal 
managed  estates  in  Poland,  consisting  of 
119,^2  English  acres,  that  tbe  stock  of 
cattle,  including  those  of  the  proprietor 
and  his  subjects  or  tenants,  is  somewhat 
below  what  the  Prussian  accounts  skom 
of  the  average  of  the  province  of  Plock* 
in  the  year  1808.  It  appears  to  be  [see 
Appendix,  No.  18J  thys, 

1  Gov  or  Ox  io  eaf 

1  Sheep  or  Uiab  to  la 

1  H^u^  to    J^6 

1  Fig  to 146 

No  country  can  be  much  better  adapted 
for  the  breeding  of  sheep  than  the 
greater  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland. 
Wherever  it  is  attended  to  with  due  skill 
it  is  found  to  be  beneficial;  but  the 
poverty  of  the  landholders,  and  their 
want  of  knowledge  of  the  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  that  kind  of  live  stock, 
keejM  them  from  devoting  their  land  te 
their  propagation. 

A  very  intelligent  physid^a,  a  native 
of  Germany,  whose  acquaintance  I  had 
the  pleasure  to  make  in  Poland,  and  w4ie 
devotes  the  money  acquired  by  his  medi- 
cal practice  to  the  purchase  and  the  citl- 
livation  of  land,  told  me  that  he  purv 
chased,  four  or  five  years  before,  a  flock 
of  fine*  wool  led  sheep  of  the  Saxon  elee* 
toral  breed ;  that  he  had  already  sold  in 
fleeces  and  lambs  as  much  as  bad  rob* 
placed  the  whole  capital  expend^,  wai. 
had  at  present  double  the  number  which 
he  had  originally  purchased*  This  striUiif 
iostanpe  of  success,  iii  an  cixperiment  m 
rural  economy,  is  known  to  most  of  the 
cultivators;  and  yet  it  hap  been  able  le 
predMce  such  few  fbllowei:8,  t^at  1  was 
os^uied  there  were  yet  in  Poland  qoltf 
two  other  flocks  of  ubiBUed  fine-woellei 
Merino  sheep.  Th$p  gentlcBBun  was  mm 
of  4e  first  that  had  culthrated  ttteeo  eropy 
tm  an  extensive  scale  for  feeding  sheep; 
and,  though  the  benefit  of  it  was  obvious^ 
both  in  the  prodiyce  of  the  wool,  and  the 
increase  of  the  goaDtity  and  quality  of 
his  com,  it  has  had  but  little  influence 
hitherto  on  the  conduct  of*  others,  and 
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that  little  is  confined  to  a  small  spot  near 
the  capital. 

Of  the  sheep  in  Poland,  the  best  are 
those  in  the  province  of  Lublin  ;  but  they 
are  very  far  inferior  to  the  breed  of 
Saxonj.  The  cows  are  a  smallish  race, 
and  generally  kept  in  bad  condition, 
both  as  to  food  and  cleanliness.  They 
are  for  the  most  part  stall-fed;  but,  from 
negligence,  yield  very  little  butter  and  no 
tolerable  cheese. 

With  the  exception  of  a  part   of  the 
two  southernmost  provinces,  as  before  no- 
ticed, the  soil  of  Poland  is  of  such  a  thin 
nature,    that    where    it    is    moderately 
farmed  it  can  scarcely  be  made  to  bear 
a  medium  crop  of  wheat  more  frequently 
than  once  in  nine  years.    I  examined  a 
farm  in  the  province  of  Lublin,  the  pro- 
prietor of  which  is  in  easy  circumstances, 
and  possesses  several  other  estates.    The 
extent  of  this  farm  is  about  5,500  acres. 
The  live  stock  consisted  of  sixty  milch 
cows,  which  are  let  to  a  dairyman  at 
about  IDs*  per  year  each;  some  few  young 
cattle,  ei^ht  or  nine  horses,  and  between 
five  and  six  hundred  sheep.    The  plough- 
ing is  performed  by  two  oxen,  for  which 
and  for  his  own  labour,  two  days  in  each 
week,  the  peasant  has  a  bouse,  nring,  and 
about  forty  acres  of  land,  to  which  the 
manure  made  by  his  oxen  is   applied. 
About  2,000  acres  is  in  this  way  in  the 
occupation  of  the  peasants.     The  ma- 
nure, therefore,  of  the  cows,  sheep,  and 
horses,  is  applicable  to  the  lord's  portion 
of  somewhat  more  than  3,000  acres,  and 
supplies  it  with  more  liberality  than  is 
practised  on  any  other  land  near  it*    The 
whole  is  under  the  plough ;  there  is  neither 
meadow  nor  permanent  pasture.     The 
rotation  of  crops  is  as  follows :  the  first 
year  a  clean  fallow  three  or  four  times 
ploughed;  the  second  year  potatoes  are 
planted;  the  third  year  wheat  is  sown; 
and  in  the  following  spring  clover  amongst 
it.    The  fourth  and  nflh  years  the  clover 
is  either  made  into  hay,  or  used  for  tbe 
stall-fed  cows  and  the  horses,  or  fed  on 
tbe  land  by  the  sheep;  the  sixth  year, 
pease,  or  buck*wheat  are  grown ;  then  it 
IS  fallowed  for  a  year;  and  the  eighth 
year  a  crop  of  rye  is  grown;  and  the 
ninth,  or  last  year  of  the  course,  the  land 
is  sown  with  barley,  oats,  and  buck  wheat. 
On  this,  which  is  considered  a  pattern 
farm,  on  which  I  have  reason  to  believe 
the  increase  is  greater  than  on  any  other 
in  the  district,  the  seed  and  produce  are 
as    follows  :««potatoe8|    about    twenty 


bushels  to  the  acre  planted,  and  about 
two  hundred  bushels  raised ;  wheat,  two 
bushels  sowed,  and  from  sixteen  to  twenty 
reaped;    rye,   two  bushels  sowed,    and 
from   twelve   to   fifteen   reaped;    buck- 
wheat, three  bushels  sowed,  and  from  ten 
to    fifteen   harvested.     The    barley   and 
oats  scarcely  yield  four  times  the  quan- 
tity sowed ;  manure  is  applied  after  the 
potatoes  for  the  wheat;  the  latter  have 
the  benefit  of    the  fallowing,    and   the 
former  of  the  manure.     The  manager, 
who  was  a  man  of  skill,  thought  that  when 
they  had  more  cattle,  and  consequently 
more  manure,  he  should  be  disposed  to 
try  the  plan  of  sowing  wheat  once  in 
seven,  or  even  in  six  years,  if  the  future 
prices  of  that  grain  should  present  suf- 
ficient inducement.     This  farm  is  one  of 
the  few  in  which  all  the  labour,  except 
that  of  the  oxen  and  their  drivers,  is  paid 
for  in  money,  and  not  in  produce.    The 
common  plan  of  threshing  is,  to  give  the 
thresher  a  certain  proportion  of  the  com. 
This  varies  with  the  productive  nature  of 
the  soil  and  the  season,  from  the  four* 
teenth  to  the  eighteenth  bushel.    Here  it 
was  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  a  florin,  a  trifle 
less  than  sixpence,    for  the  korzec,   a 
Polish    measure,   somewhat    more  than 
three  bushels  and  a  quarter ;  the  mowing, 
reaping,  and  other  kinds  of  labour,  were 
agreed  for  at  proportionably  iow  prices. 

Although  this  estate  is  well  managed, 
and  no  rent  is  paid  for  it,  I  was  induced 
to  believe  the  assurance  which  was  given 
to  me,  that  it  had  not  yielded  any  revenue 
to  the  proprietor  in  the  last  four  or  five 
years,  in  his  joint  capacity  of  owner  and 
farmer.  He.  had,  however,  a  distillery, 
and  near  it  is  a  village,  with  some  estab- 
lishments, on  a  smdl  scale,  for  making 
coarse  woollen  cloths.  There  is  no  duty 
on  the  whiskey  sold  in  country  places; 
and  the  supply  of  that  commodity  in  the 
neighbourhood,  which  is  rather  populous 
leaves  a  profit,  though  not  equal  to  tbe 
interest  of  the  capital  invested  in  the 
land,  the  farming  stock  and  utensils,  and 
the  erection  of  the  distillery. 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  the  circum- 
stances of  this  particular  farm,  not  be- 
cause it  ma^  be  considered  as  showing 
the  average  mcrease  on  the  usual  scale  o€ 
farming,  but  because  the  accounts  of  the 
receipt  and  expenditure,  both  in  money 
and  produce,  are  kept  with  great  reffv^ 
larity.  In  the  generality  of  urms  which 
are  under  inferior  management,  the  itu 
crease  would  be  found  uuicii  below  the 
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rate  which  is  stated  in  the  farm  whose 
management  I  have  described.  If  I  were 
to  generalize  the  whole  of  Poland,  except 
the  southern  parts  of  the  province  of 
Sandomir  and  Cracow,  I  should  not  esti- 
mate the  produce  of  grain  to  be  more,  if 
so  much,  as  two  thirds  of  that  which  ap- 
peared to  be  raised  on  the  estate  in  ques- 
tion. In  thus  estimating,  I  should  de- 
•pend  not  only  on  my  own  observation  of 
the  state  of  growing  crops,  and  of  those 
which  were  being  harvested,  but  on  the 
opinion  of  the  persons  best  qualiBed  to 
judge,  by  being  in  the  habit  of  looking  at 
the  amount  of  produce,  upon  a  large 
scale,  and  by  being  furnished  with  the 
best  means  of  judging  the  average  of  the 
whole. 

With  that  description  of  persons,  in- 
t^luding  the  chiefs  of  several  departments 
of  the  government,  the  prevailing  opinion 
was,  that  the  average  produce  of  wheat 
was  not  more  than  fourteen  bushels;  of 
rye,  ten ;  of  barley,  fourteen ;  of  oats  and 
4)f  buck  wheat,  from  eight  to  ten  to  the 
acre.  Although  the  southern  parts  of 
Sandomir  and  Cracow  yielded  rather 
more,  yet  their  corn,  being  celebrated 
for  its  excellent  quality  rather  than  for 
its  much  greater  produce,  and  extending 
to  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  whole 
even  of  those  provinces,  it  was  not  calcu- 
lated that  it  would  have  the  effect  of  rais- 
ing the  average  of  the  whole  kingdom,  in 
any  sensible  degree,  above  the  rate  here 
stated. 

Upon  this  subject,  I  could  have  wished 
to  have  been  enabled  to  give  statistical 
details,  rather  than  my  own  estimates,  or 
those  of  persons  better  acquainted,  than 
any  foreigner  cap  be,  with  the  state  of 
the  country.  If  I  had  met  with  any 
agricultural  writings  expressly  Polish, 
and  had  understood  the  language,  I  might 
have  gleaned  from  them  some  facts  to 
rectify,  or  to  corroborate  the  estimate  of 
the  actual  acre-able  produce  of  grain; 
but  as  every  manager  of  a  farm,  that  I 
met  with,  understands  the  German  lan- 
guage, and  obtained  whatever  knowledge 
books  could  give  him,  from  the  writers  of 
that  nation,  there  is  little  inducement  to 
compose  works  in  Polish,  on  such  sub- 
jects; and  the  German  audiors,  though 
▼er^  accurate,  and  copious,  in  their  sta- 
tistical reports  of  their  several  districts, 
can  know  little,  and  can  have  no  induce- 
ment to  learn  much  of  the  statistical  de- 
tails of  Polish  agriculture* 

The  managers  of  the  farms  of  the 
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greater  nobles,  are  commonly  men  of 
good  education,  as  well  as  good  manners, 
having  been  most  of  them  officers  in  the 
army,  and  I  found  them  well  acquainted 
with  the  agricultural  writings  oi  Thaer, 
Schwartz,  and  other  Germans  ;  and,  by 
means  of  German  translations,  with  those 
of  Arthur  Young,  sir  Hunophrey  Davy, 
and  other  Englishmen.  Being  almost 
cut  off  from  society,  and  the  sports  of 
the  field  not  being,  as  with  us,  an  object 
that  engages  much  attention,  they  have 
recourse  to  books  to  relieve  their  solitude 
in  the  long  nights  of  their  tremendous 
winters. 

Having  noticed  the  two  provinces  which 
yielded  the  best  wheat,  it  may  not  be 
useless  to  observe  in  addition,  that  but 
some  small  portions  of  each  are  highly 
productive,  and  those  at  that  extremity 
of  the  kingdom  which  is  the  furthest  re- 
moved from  the  ports  in  the  Baltic,  at 
which  alone  their  corn  c^n  be  shipped  for 
this  country. 

I  first  entered  the  province  of  Sandomir 
from  that  of  Massovia,  anc|  went  through 
it,  by  the  towns  of  Kozi^nce  and  Gra- 
nica,  till  1  reached  the  Vistula,  and 
crossed  it  at  Pulaway.  In  this  route 
there  was  nothing  in  the  face  of  the 
country,  or  in  the  appearance  of  the 
crops,  to  distinguish  them  from  those  of 
the  other  parts  I  had  noticed.  On  my 
way  from  the  province  of  Lublin,  I  aaain 
entered  Sandomir,  passing  the  Vistub  at 
Rachow.  From  that  river,  for  sixty  or 
seventy  miles,  the  fertility  of  the  land 
was  not  sensibly  greater  than  the  general 
appearance  of  the  other  provinces.  Af^r 
passing  Stobnica,  the  country  vastly  im- 
proved, and  continued  good  through 
Nowe-Miastow,  Kozyce,  and  Przecia* 
wice,  till  I  entered  the  province  of  Cra- 
cow, at  Iwanowice.  It  is  ao  undulating 
district,  somewhat  hilly :  the  soil,  a  good 
brown  loamy  clay,  rather  stiff  to  plough, 
requiring  three,  or  even  sometimes,  four 
horses  to  work  it.  The  stubbles  of  wheat 
were  tolerably  thick,  and  proved  that  the 
crops  must  have  been  good ;  they  were, 
however,  far  from  clean,  and  the  wheat, 
having  been  sowed  aAer  a  fallow,  there 
would  have  been  more  appearance  of 
yoimg  clover,  if  the  management  had 
been  well  condacted.  The  wheat  grown 
here  is  that  which  is  known  in  London 
by  the  name  of  Dantzic  white  wheat ;  it 
is  of  the  most  excellent  quality,  very 
white  and  heavy ;  I  did  not  learn  that  the 
average  groWth  was  much  beyond,  if  it 


reached,  twenty  bushels  to  the  acre; 
thougli  I  heard  of  individual  instances  of 
a  greater  quantity  being  yielded  in  good 
years.  The  district  is  about  sixty  miles 
in  length,  but  not  broad,  extending  from 
the  left  bank  of  the  river,  to  various,  but 
none  great,  extents  inland.  The  province 
of  Cracow,  as  far  as  I  saw  it,  is  of  nearly 
the  same  kind  ;  I  was  informed  that  some 
of  the  northern  divisions  of  it  were  poor 
ID  its  agriculture,  but  rich  in  its  mines  of 
iron,  coal  and  calamine.  The  territory 
of  the  republic  of  Cracow  is  like  the  pro- 
vince of  the  same  name,  in  the  kingdom. 
The  marks  of  more  freedom  allowed  to 
exertion  are  visible  in  the  extensive  fields 
of  flax,  and  the  inclosures  with  tobacco, 
maize  and  a  great  variety  of  garden  vege- 
tables; a  part  of  it  is  likewise  rich  in 
nines  of  coal  and  calamine;  and  great 
quantities  of  zinc,  made  from  the  latter, 
have  been  beneficially  exported  to  Eng- 
land, since  the  passing  of  the  late  law,  by 
which  the  duty  on  it  was  reduced. 

This  tract  of  country  which  appeared 
tor  me  so  fertile,  and  in  which  1  remarked 
more  of  the  outward  signs  of  comfort, 
does  not,  including  the  territory  of  the 
republic,  in  extent  amount  to  one  sixtieth 
part  of  the  present  kingdom  of  Poland. 
There  is  in  it,  the  same  suffering  from  the 
low  prices  of  produce,  and  a  disposition 
to  invest  any  capital  that  can  be  found, 
in  mining,  rather  than  in  cultivating  the 
soil. 

The  province  of  Gallicia,  a  part  of  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  Poland,  but  now 
added  to  the  dominions  of  the  Austrian 
empire,  which  stretches  along  the  right 
bank  of  the  Vistula,  is,  I  believe,  nearly 
as  fertile  as  the  southern  part  of  the  pre- 
sent kingdom  of  Poland,  or  the  territory 
of  the  republic  of  Cracow.  1  passed 
through  only  that  portion  which  lies  be- 
tween the  salt  mines  of  Wieliezka,  and 
the  frontiers  of  Moravia.  I  found  by  the 
accounts  I  obtained  at  Thorn  [see  Ap- 
pendix, No.  19],  that  very  little  wheat 
from  that  rich  and  extensive  province 
had  been  conveyed  down  the  Vistula  to 
the  Baltic,  though  the  access  to  the  sea 
is  as  easy  as  from  the  south  parts  of  the 
kingdom  of  Poland,  or  from  Cracow ;  yet 
the  trade  in  corn  is  impeded  by  transit 
duties  both  in  Poland  and  in  Prussia. 
No  transit  duty  is  charged  in  Poland,  on 
the  corn  of  its  own  growth  ;  and  by  a 
treaty  of  commerce,  concluded  in  the 
month  of  March  last,  with  Prussia,  the 
duty  at  Tbom  if  veduoed  to  a  rate  that 
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is  almost  nominal.  There  is  no  such 
treaty  with  Austria;  and  the  corn  from 
Gallicia  thus  continues  loaded  with  the 
duty,  on  entering  the  Prussian  bounda- 
ries, from  which  that  of  Poland  is  now 
exempt. 

I  believe  some  of  the  surplus  corn  of 
Gallicia  finds  a  vent  by  land  carriage 
into  the  Prussian  province  of  Silesia. 
It  must  however  be  but  in  small  quan- 
tities, forming  a  part  of  that  stated  Iq 
be  exported  from  Austria  [see  Appendix^ 
No.  20.] 

It  was  difficult  in  such  a  country  a^ 
Poland  to  attain  to  any  i^scuracy  on 
the  rent  of  land ;  the  owners  generally 
occupy  themselves  their  domains,  and 
cultivate  them  by  the  hands  of  their  pea- 
sants. 

The  lands  of  the  Crown  are  differently 
circumstanced;  they  comprehend  one 
third  of  the  whole  surface,  or  about  ten 
million  acres ;  somewhat  more  than  two 
millions  of  these  are  woods,  which  are 
managed  by  a  department  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  remainder  it  chiefly  arable 
land,  and  is  leased  to  tenants.  The 
labour  of  the  peasants  is  a  part  of  that 
which  is  leased*  The  tenants  of  the 
Crown  are  exempt,  as  well  as  their  pea- 
sants, from  some  taxes,  to  which  all  other 
occupiers  of  land  are  subject,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  it  the  estates  are  better 
stocked  with  peasants.  Hence,  as  I  waa 
assured  by  the  chief  of  the  department^ 
that  the  peasants  on  the  Crown  lands 
form  nearly  one  fourth  of  the  whole 
population  of  the  kmgdom.  To  the 
farmers  of  these,  this  must  be  a  great 
advantage,  which  but  few,  and  only  the 
richest  and  most  humane  lords,  can  par- 
take with  them. 

With  this  freedom  from  taxation  and 
ample  supply  of  labourers,  the  lands  are 
let  very  low ;  the  nominal  rent  of  eight 
million  of  acres  of  land,  is  stated  in  the 
public  accounts  to  be  four  millions  flortne, 
or  about  ninety-five  thousand  pounds 
sterling,  or  somewhat  less  than  three- 
pence tiie  English  acre.  In  the  average 
are  included  many  acres  literally  of  no 
value.  I  was  informed,  that  the  land 
actually  ander  cultivation  might  be  fisirij 
stated  to  be  worth  from  eight-peoee  to 
fourteen-pecoe  per  acre.  It  is  however 
found  that  the  present  rent  cannot  he 
afforded,  that  the  tenants  are  falling  ftite 
arrears,  that  the  hope  of  recoveriof  some 
parts  must  be  abandoned:  and  is  other 
cases,  the  rent  can  only  be  fM  in  com. 
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The  woodB  belonging  to  the  Crown,  con- 
mtingy  as  before  stated,  of  more  than  two 
tnilHon  acres,  and  under  the  administra- 
tion of  a  public  board,  are  felled  in  por- 
tions annually,  so  as  to  cut  them  every 
fifty  years.  The  fiftieth  part,  which  was 
cut  last  year  (the  price  of  wood  having 
improved)  produced,  as  stated  to  me 
by  the  chief  of  the  department,  the  sum 
of  forty-eight  thousand  pounds  sterling, 
being  at  the  rate  of  five-pence  halfpenny 
the  acre  on  the  whole  of  the  woods,  or 
twenty-four  shillings  on  the  part  actually 
cut. 

So  little  land  belonging  to  individuals  is 
let,  that  it  is  difficult  to  form  an  opinion 
of  what  is  its  actual  average  annual  value. 
That  it  is  much  lower  than  formerly,  I 
have  no  doubt. 

One  instance  came  under  my  own  ob- 
aervation.  The  proprietor  of  a  large  do- 
main had  let  a  farm,  con;)isting  of  about 
seven  thousand  acres,  on  a  lease,  for  the 
usual  term  of  six  years,  at  a  rent  of  eight 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  That  lease 
had  expired  just  before  I  visited  the 
place.  The  tenant  had  lost  a  great  deal 
of  his  property,  and  the  peasants  had 
diminished  in  number ;  and  a  new  lease 
t  had  been  taken  by  the  same  tenant,  for  no 
other  could  be  found,  at  the  rate  of  one 
hundred  and  seventy  pounds. 

I  knew  of  one  farm  of  about  four  thou->, 
•and  acres,  let  on  a  lease  fur  six  years, 
about  four  years  ago,  for  one  hundred 
and  eighty  pounds.  The  proprietor  of  it 
assured  me,  that  though  he  received  his 
rent  regularly,  he  was  convinced  the 
tenant  paid  the  whole  of  it  out  of  his 
capital,  and  was  only  enabled  to  maintain 
his  engagements  from  having  other  pur- 
suits which  were  profitable.  This  estate 
h  not  more  than  twelve  miles  from  War- 
taw,  and  has  an  excellent  road  to  within 
one  mile  of  it. 

Another  instance  of  an  estate  recently 
let  on  lease,  was  related  to  me  by  the 
gentleman  who  had  engaged  to  take  it. 
It  consists  of  about  two  thousand  three 
hundred  English  acres:  two-sevenths  of 
it  is  water-meadow,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Vistula,  producing  good  hay ;  about  three 
hundred  acres  are  woodland,  and  the  rest 
arable.  There  is  a  castle  or  capital  man* 
aion  on  it,  which  I  believe  was  the  chief 
motive  for  taking  it.  The  rent  agreed 
for  was  about  ninety-five  poiwds  a  year. 
The  lessee,  wlio  is  engaged  in  other  pur- 
suits, told  me  he  should  try  the  expert* 
neat  of  worUog  the  land  by  hired  aoMial 


labourers,  to  be  paid  in  money.  He  pro- 
posed to  keep  a  flock  of  400  Merino 
sheep,  and  a  dairy  of  fifty  milch  cows,  for 
the  butter  of  which  he  flattered  himself 
he  should  find  a  vent  in  a  neighbouring 
manufacturing  town. 

These  two  last  instances  appeared  to 
me  to  be  exceptions  to  the  general  rate 
of  value  of  rented  land;  and  I  should 
rather  estimate  the  average  to  be  much 
nearer  that  price  at  which  the  lands  of 
the  government  are  let.  There  is,  in 
fact,  scarcely  any  of  that  class  of  capital- 
ists, as  is  familiar  to  us  in  England  by 
the  term  farmer.  The  state  of  society  is 
totally  different. 

Among  the  real  Poles,  there  is  no  re- 
gular gradation  of  ranks  between  the 
noble  proprietor  and  the  wretched  pea- 
santry. There  may  be,  and  visibly  are, 
differences  in  the  condition  of  the  pea- 
santry, depending  on  the  personal  charac- 
ter of  their  lords,  and  upon  the  more  or 
less  embarrassed  state  of  thcproperty  on 
which  Ihey  may  be  settled.  There  is  also 
a  difference  between  the  landed  propria* 
tors,  owing  to  the  different  degrees  of 
activity,  economy,  and  attention  that  they 
exercise ;  but  there  is  not  a  middle  class 
of  Poles.  The  Polish  gentry  are  too 
proud  to  follow  any  course  but  the  mili- 
tary career;  and  the  government,  by  its 
large  standing  army,  encourages  the  feel- 
ing, though  the  pay  b  scarcely  sufficient 
to  supply  the  officers  with  their  expensive 
uniforms.  The  church  has  too  few  prizes 
among  many  thousand  blanks,  to  induce 
any  but  the  lower  classes  to  enter  on  that 
profession.  The  offices  of  government 
can  employ  but  few,  and  those  are  ill 
paid,  and  said  to  depend  on  small  pecu- 
lations, rather  than  on  their  salaries. 
Whatever  difficulties  may  present  them- 
selves to  the  placing  out  yoimg  men  of 
good  family,  none  have  had  recourse  to 
commerce ;  and,  if  they  had,  such  would 
be  treated  by  others  as  having  lost  their 
caste,  and  descended  to  a  lower  rank  of 
society.  The  manufacturers  and  the 
artisans  in  Poland  are  almost  all  of  the 
German  nation.  If  a  joiner,  painter, 
mason,  tailor,  shoemaker,  or  a  person  of 
other  similar  occupations,  including,  too, 
the  medical  profession,  is  wanted,  he  will 
commonly  be  found  only  among  the  Ger- 
mans. The  merchants,  bankers,  and 
traders,  are  nearly  as  exclusively  of  the 
Jewish  race,  and  that  too  of  all  classes, 
from  the  importer  of  wines  and  colonial 
{HTOduoe,  to  the  dealers  in  rags  and  old 
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clothes ;  from  the  monied  man,  who  traf- 
fics in  foreign  loans  and  foreign  ex- 
changes, down  to  the  lender  of  small 
sums,  which  the  poor  can  obtain  by 
pledging  their  miserable  furniture  or  im- 
plements. 

Examples  have  been  recently  set  by 
some  individuals  of  the  first  families  and 
wealth,  of  establishing  manufactories,  by 
forming  colonies,  with  a  view  of  raising  a 
race  of  consumers  on  their  domains, 
among  whom  a  vent  may  be  created  for 
the  productions  of  the  soil ;  but  they  have 
in  almost  every  instance,  employed  fo- 
reigners to  conduct  their  concerns,  and 
to  perform  all  the  work  above  the  lowest 
kinds  of  drudgery.  The  Germans  look 
too  earnestly  forward  to  a  return  to  their 
own  country  with  the  money  they  ac- 
quire, to  invest  it  in  cultivation ;  and  the 
Jews  are  not  disposed  to  engage  in  agri- 
cultural, or  in  any  pursuits  or  occupa- 
tions in  which  their  shrewdness  in  making 
bargains  would  be  of  less  avail  than  the 
practice  of  hard  labour  and  the  most  rigid 
economy. 

When  estates  are  sold,  the  growing 
timber,  houses,  and  bams  are  not  the 
subjects  of  a  separate  valuation,  but  are 
included  in  one  sum  in  the  purchase. 
The  buildings  on  estates  are,  of  necessity, 
more  numerous  and  more  extensive  than 
are  required  in  this  country.  From  the 
indolent  manner  in  which  all  labour  is 
performed,  a  greater  number  of  cottages 
is  indispensable  for  the  workmen.  The 
corn  is  seldom  or  never  formed  in  stacks 
i  n  the  open  air,  but  is  housed  in  barns, 
and  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  hay. 
The  snow  is  so  deep  in  the  winter,  that 
there  is  no  food  for  cattle  to  be  found  in 
the  fields  ;  and  such  is  the  severity  of  the 
cold,  that  it  is  indispensable  to  build 
houses  large  enough  to  contain  the  whole 
herds  of  cattle,  and  the  whole  flocks  of 
sheep.  Besides  the  severity  of  the  cli- 
mate, the  number  of  wolves  is  so  great, 
and,  in  spite  of  all  excitement  by  the 
government  to  destroy  them,  is  so  fast 
increasing,  that  no  cattle  can  be  left  in 
the  fields,  in  the  winter.  These  animals 
raose  the  country  in  bodies  of  from  four 
to  fourteen ;  andf,  when  pressed  by  hun- 
ger, will  attack  any  of  the  domesticated 
animals;  and,  indeed,  no  winter  passes 
without  several  human  beings,  particularly 
children,  falling  a  sacrifice  to  their  vo- 
racity. Instances,  it  is  said,  are  not  un- 
common of  wolves  undermining  the  foun- 
dation of  sheep-houses  to  get  at  their 
prey. 


From  these  circumstances,  the  relative 
expense  of  building  on  estates,  compared 
to  the  value  of  the  mere  land,  in  spite  of 
the  low  price  of  timber,  of  which  those 
buildings  are  chiefly  constructed,  is  greater 
than  with  us. 

An  estimate  was  made  by  a  person 
eminently  skilled  in  the  value  of  land, 
who  formed  it  upon  actual  sales  made  in 
the  last  four  years.  He  divided  it  into 
three  classes,  according  to  their  fertility. 
The  lowest  land  in  a  state  of  cultivation, 
with  good  buildings  and  a  competent 
number  of  peasants,  he  stated  to  be  worth 
one  thousand  florins  the  huff.  Valuing 
the  florins  at  sixpence,  though  worth  a 
fraction  less,  and  taking  the  huff  of  thirty 
Magdeburg  morgens,  as  eqnal  to  twenty- 
two  English  acres,  the  estimate  would  be 
a  fraction  less  than  twenty-two  shillings 
sterling  the  English  acre.  The  other 
kinds  of  arable  land  of  superior  qualities 
vary.  The  great  mass  is  of  the  second 
class,  or  worth  about  thirty  shillings ;  but 
some  is  estimated  at  five  thousand  florins 
the  huff,  or  ^ve  pounds  ten  shillings  ;  but 
little,  however,  is  in  this  class,  and  that 
little  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cities,  on  the 
banks  of  the  great  rivers,  or  in  some  fit- 
voured  spots  in  the  southern  provinces. 
This  estimate  was  rather  founded  on  the 
state  of  affairs  three  or  four  years  ago, 
than  on  their  present  condition;  for  I 
was  told  that  such  a  number  of  estates 
had  lately  been  offered  for  sale,  that  no 
price  could  be  obtained  for  the  greater 
part.  All  the  inquiries  I  was  enabled  to 
make,  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  led 
me  to  the  belief,  that  the  estimation  here 
stated  was,  in  the  main,  as  correct  as 
could  be  expected  to  be  framed. 

The  Jews  are  almost  exclusively  the 
dealers  in  money.  They  are  precluded 
from  becoming  landed  proprietors,  and 
their  exclusion  from  the  market  tends  to 
depress  the  prices  in  a  very  great  degree* 
Though  some  of  the  richer  individuals  of 
that  people  pass  through  the  ceremony  of 
baptism,  especially  when  they  have  mort- 
gages on  large  estates,  and  mean  to  fore* 
close;  the  whole  number  of  those  who 
thus  become  qualified  to  purchase,  bears 
but  a  small  proportion  to  that  of  the  pro- 
perties that  are  offered  for  sale.  I  was 
assured  from  so  many,  and  such  various 
quarters,  that  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
of  the  report,  that  almost  every  eslsts  is 
deeply  involved  in  debt.  •  The  fact  ts  so 
notorious,  that  few  proprietors  feel  any 
delicacy  in  acknowleaging  tksnsdvea  to 
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be  partakers  of  the  common  lot  of  thefr 
neighbours.  More  than  one,  without  any 
reserve,  spoke  to  me  on  the  sum  annually 
required  to  pay  interest  on  his  mortgages, 
with  as  much  coolness  as  an  English 
farmer  would  speak  of  his  rent,  tithes,  and 
taxes. 

Among  the  mortgagees,  the  king  of 
Prussia,  and  some  of  his  monied  subjects 
are  by  far  the  greatest,  in  that  part  of 
Poland  which  was  included  in  his  do- 
minions, till  Poland  was  erected  into  a 
grand  duchy  by  Buonaparte,  under  the 
government  of  the  king  of  Saxony.  It 
had  long  been  the  practice  of  the  court 
of  Berlin  to  assist  agriculture,  by  loans  to 
the  proprietors  of  estates.  This  practice 
began  under  Frederick  the  Great,  and 
was  continued  to  the  disastrous  period 
that  followed  the  battle  of  Jena.  This 
assistance  was  extensively  afforded  to  the 
newly-acquired  subjects  of  the  part  of 
Poland  which,  in  the  division  of  that  un- 
fortunate country,  fell  to  the  share  of 
Prussia.  Though  the  kmg  of  Prussia  has 
lost  the  government,  his  claims,  and  those 
of  his  subjects,  on  the  individuals  indebted 
to  them,  have  been  recognized;  and 
though  in  many  instances  the  interest  has 
gone  on  increasing,  the  claims  have  not 
been  rigidly  enforoed.  It  was  rumoured 
in  Warsaw,  but  not  on  any  authority,  that 
the  emperor  Alexander,  in  bis  character 
of  king  of  Poland,  was  negociating  a 
treaty  with  the  court  of  Berlin,  which  had 
for  its  object  the  relief  of  the  Poles,  by 
purchasing  the  claims  of  the  Prussians, 
and  assuming  the  debts  to  himself. 

The  amount  of  the  claims  of  Prussia 
was  stated  to  me  to  be  two  millions  of 
Prussian  dollars,  or  three  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling,  secured  on  various 
eittates  extending  over  near  fifteen  hun- 
dred thousand  acres. 

A  more  numerous  class  of  mortgages 
comprises  the  corporations  of  cities  and 
towns,  the  trustees  of  hospitals,  schools, 
colleges,  monasteries,  convents  and  chari- 
table institutions ;  whatever  capitals  these 
may  possess  is  lent  on  land,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  the  interest  as  it  ac- 
crues, and  in  aome  instances  of  getting 
any,  causes  those  establishments  to 
languish  and  decrease  in  their  capacity 
to  relieve  distress* 

Family  settlements  are  mostly  made  on 
the  security  of  land ;  for  a  long  period 
there  was  no  other  means  of  making  pro- 
vision lor  the  young  and  the  helpless ; 
and  in  the  flourishing  periods  of  agricul- 


ture, the  interest  was  paid  with  punc- 
tuality ;  of  late,  however,  the  widows  and- 
ophans,  whose  incomes  were  deemed  free 
from  risk,  have  become  victims  to  the* 
general  depression  of  the  value  of  the 
produce  of  the  soil. 

The  Jews,  with  all  their  characteristic 
shrewdness  and  sagacity,  have  become,  in 
many  instances,  from  mere  necessity, 
mortgagees.  When  the  debts  of  pro- 
prietors accumulated,  and  the  price  of 
produce  fell,  the  monied  men  were  often 
induced  to  secure  themselves,  as  well  aa 
they  could,  by  accepting  of  mortgages, 
where  no  payment  could  be  obtained. 

The  representation  here  given  is 
abundantly  confirmed  by  the  proceedines 
adopted  in  the  Diet  wnen  assembled  m 
May  last.  The  two  houses,  consisting 
almost  exclusively  of  landed  proprietors, 
settled  a  plan  to  administer  relief,  which 
received  the  emperor's  sanction. 

A  National  Bank  is  to  be  established, 
in  which  landowners  who  are  in  debt^ 
whether  on  mortgage  or  on  simple  con- 
tracts, may  deposit  a  schedule  of  their  es- 
tates, anda  valuation  of  them :  this  valuation 
is  to  be  made  by  themselves,  and  it  is 
calculated  it  will  not  be  made  too  high, 
because,  as  the  present  land-tax  is  col- 
lected on  the  income,  and  future  imposta 
are  to  be  levied  according  to  this  valua- 
tion, fyw  will  be  induced  to  give  in  more 
than  the  true  value.  On  the  valuation, 
an  annual  interest  is  to  be  paid  to  the 
Bank,  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent,  for 
twenty-eight  years.  This  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  interest  at  the  rate  of  four  per 
cent ;  and  two  per  cent  is  to  form  the 
means  of  discharging,  by  compound  in- 
terest, the  principal  in  twenty-eight  years. 
The  Bank,  on  receiving  the  documents, 
is  to  deliver  to  the  proprietors  its  deben- 
tures or  certificates;  which,  twenty  per 
cent  being  deducted  from  them,  they  are 
made  a  legal  tender  for  the  paym^t  of 
all  debts ;  and  on  which  four  per  cent  in* 
terest  is  to  be  paid  by  the  Bank.  When 
the  instalment  of  the  first  year  is  paid,  the 
two  per  cent  is  to  be  divided  among  all 
the  holders  of  the  Bank  debentures,  by  a 
lottery.  The  drawers  of  the  fortunate 
numbers  will  then  be  paid  in  full.  The 
others  will  receive  their  interest,  at  the 
rate  of  four  per  cent,  till  their  numbers 
are  drawn  prizes,  some  of  which  must,  of 
course,  wait  till  the  expiration  of  the 
twenty-eighth  year ;  at  which  period,  upon 
this  plan,  if  it  should  work  well,  all  the 
debts  will  be  liquidated. 
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.  I  have  onFy  noticed  this  project  as  a 
corroboration  of  tha  accounts  I  collected 
•f  the  general  state  of  embarrassment  in 
which  the  landowners  in  Poland  are  in- 
Yolved.  It  may,  however,  be  remarked, 
that  the  assumption  of  the  proprietors 
beinff  able,  in  their  united  capacity  of 
landlord  and  tenant,  to  live  on  their  es- 
tates,  and  have  a  surplus  of  six  per  cent 
on  their  value,  is  quite  gratuitouSi  and 
founded  on  a  rate  of  prices  for  produce 
which  of  late  years  has  not  been  nearly 
vealized.  It  leaves,  too,  an  opening  to 
fraud  in  the  power  of  desperate  pro- 
prietors, who  may  neglect  the  amount  of 
future  imposts  for  the  sake  of  temporary 
felief*  In  fixing  the  rate  of  interest  so 
low  as  four  percent,  this  project  sacrifices 
the  interests  of  the  creditors  to.  those  of 
the  debtors;  for  money  is  worth  much 
higher  interest  on  the  best  of  all  se- 
curities. 

The  bankers  of  Warsaw  discount  their 
own  acceptances  at  the  rate  of  half  per 
cent  per  month.  There  are  but  few  bills, 
it  is  true»  drawn  on  them ;  but,  when  ac- 
cepted, they  become  to  tha  acceptors  a 
secure  mode  of  making  interest  of  their 
capital*  The  number  of  bills  drawn  in 
Warsaw  is  few,  and  the  amount  small ;  but 
the  rate  of  interest  on  them  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  best  criterion  of  the  actual 
worth  of  the  use  of  money,  when  ijo  risk 
is  incurred.  The  bankers  are  said  to  find 
the  most  advantageous  employment  for 
their  capitals  in  speculations  in  Kussiao 
and  Austrian  funds. 

The  interest  of  money  in  Poland,  as 
elsewhere,  varies  much,  according  to  the 
necessity  of  the  borrower,  and  the  greedi- 
ness or  suspicions  of  the  lender,  as  well  as 
the  nature  of  the  security  that  is  offered. 
The  Jews  lend  small  sums  frequently  at 
two  per  cent  per  month ;  any  sum  may  be 
easily  lent  at  ten  per  cent  per  annum  on 
the  security  of  jewels,  plate  and  other 
valuables ;  but  this  lending  is  viewed  with 
distrust  by  monied  men.  When  the  in* 
terest  becomes  due,  if  it  is  not  paid,  re- 
course must  be  had  to  the  courts  of  law ; 
and  a  judgment  must  be  obtained  before 
the  articles  pledged  can  be  6old.  The 
atiit  may  be  protracted  for  several  years, 
whilst  tbe  high  interest  is  accumulating ; 
and,  at  the  period  of  decision,  the  sum 
#riginally  lent,  with  the  interest  upon  it, 
asay  amount  to  more  than  the*  value  of 
the  pledge. 

in  Poland  I  was  forcibly  impressed,  by 
remarkiog  hoir  much  the  aotiud  use  of 


money  is  dispensed  with  in  poor  coun- 
tries, and  how  much  of  the  traffic  can  be 
carried  on  by  barter  without  its  interven- 
tion. It  is  in  this  kind  of  traffic  that  the 
lower  class  of  the  Jews  are  enabled  to 
make  themselves  the  almost  indispensable 
agents  in  every  transaction  of  buying  and 
selling.  The  numbers  of  the  country 
people  that  attend  at  fairs  and  markets, 
with  minute  quantities  of  commodities, 
excite  much  surprise  in  one  who  remarka 
the  thinness  of  the  surrounding  popula- 
tion, whilst  the  number  of  Jews,  ap- 
parently mere  spectators,  sauntering 
through  such  collections  of  peasants, 
seems  no  less  extraordinary. 

No  paper,  or  any  other  substitute  for 
metallic  money,  circulates  in  the  country ; 
and  the  value  in  specie  of  every  com- 
modity that  is  produced  at  home,  is  very 
low,  and  the  productions  of  foreign  coun- 
tries, exclusive  of  the  taxes  that  are  im- 
posed, very  high. 

Cows  are  of  various  races,  and,  I  think, 
differ  more  in  their  value  than  in  any 
country  I  have  ever  visited.  The  com- 
mon breed  of  the  country  are  worth  about 
27s*  or  28s.  per  bead.  The  Ukarine,  or 
the  best,  from  Podolia,  are  estimated  much 
higher,  averaging  S^;  and  some  few,  very 
good,  are  worth  4/.  10s.  Flocks  of  sheep 
vary  too,  but  not  so  much  as  cows ;  the 
lowest  of  the  native  breed  are  worth  pev 
head  Ss.  and  the  best  about  5s»  6d»  or  6f« 
Merinos  are  very  rare  at  present,  and 
worth  from  8&  to  9s.  per  head. 

The  com  spirit,  or  whiskey,  is  sold  in 
the  country  at  lOcL  per  gidlon ;  but  pay- 
ing a  high  duty,  or  being  a  subject  of 
monopoly,  farmed  by  the  government  to 
distillers  on  the  entrance  of  the  cities  and 
towns,  it  retailed  in  them  from  Ssm  to  Ss. 
6d.  per  gallon.  Horses,  except  those  of 
foreign  races,  are  as  low  in  proportion  as 
cows  and  sheep.  The  price  of  meadow 
hay  in  the  capital  was  from  lis.  to  15s. 
per  ton ;  so  little  is  sold  in  the  country 
that  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  state 
what  is  the  value  before  the  expense  of 
conveyance  is  paid. 

There  are  few  burthens  laid  exdii* 
sively  on  the  land,  except  the  tenth 
Groschen  tax.  That  was  originally  a  war 
tax,  and  is  so  still  denomineSed,  though 
continued  after  ten  years  of  a  peace,  ajid 
there  exists  no  present  probability  of  its 
being  speedily  withdrawn.  A  somU  sum 
is  levied  in  each  district  for  the  repairs  of 
roads,  bridges,  and  other  local  purposes ; 
but  that  and  the  fanA-tas  inuroely  ex- 
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ceei  twenty-five  per  cent  on  the  pre- 
sumed annual  value  of  the  land. 

The  tithes  are  very  moderate,  and 
chiefly  compounded  for  at  fixed  rates, 
whicli  can  never  be  altered  without  the 
consent  of  the  owner.  Under  one  of  their 
raonarchs,  the  clergy  were  called  upon  to 
pay  contributions  to  the  state,  at  a  rate 
which  they  gave  as  the  annual  value  of 
their  livings ;  and,  upon  these  valuations, 
compositions  have  been  settled.  As  the 
patron,  with  the  consent  of  the  archbishop 
(a  consent  seldom  withheld),  can  remove 
an  incumbent,  they  are  necessarily  too 
dependent  to  enter  into  contests  about 
tithes.  The  secular  parochial  clergy  are 
commonly  men  of  slight  education,  usual- 
ly the  sons  of  peasants,  to  whom  the 
somewhat  elevated  character  of  priest, 
with  its  small  emoluments  and  freedom 
from  hard  labour,  forms  a  su£Bcient  in- 
ducement to  enter  on  the  ecclesiastical 
profession.  I  was  told,  but  cannot  vouch 
for  its  accuracy,  or  for  the  extent  to 
which  it  may  be  carried,  that  since  the 
Jews  have  been  prohibited  from  keeping 
public-houses,  the  parochial  priests  have 
become  in  the  villages  the  chief  retailers 
of  whiskey,  and  thereby  increase  their 
otherwise  scanty  incomes. 

The  other  taxes  fall  no  more  on  the 
landed  interest  than  on  other  classes  of 
the  community.  They  are  chiefly  on 
consumption ;  that  on  beer  forms  a  part, 
and  is  collected  by  a  monopoly  let  to  farm 
by  the  government,  to  brewers.  All  fp^ 
reign  commodities,  such  as  sugar,  cofiise 
and  wine,  have  heavy  duties  imposed. 
These  are  collected  from  all  the  consumers 
of  them ;  and  few  of  the  agriculturists  can 
at  present  afibrd  to  purchase  such  luxuries, 
but  must  be  content  with  honey,  dried 
chicory  roots  and  whiskey,  as  substitutes 
for  them. 

The  whole  revenue,  according  to  the 
statements  of  official  men,  does  not  exceed 
two  millions  sterling.  As  one  fourth  of 
the  population,  the  tenants  and  peasants 
of  the  Crown,  are  exempted  from  paying 
the  tenth  Groscben  tax,  the  heaviest  of 
•  all  the  imposts ;  the  sum  extracted  from 
the  rest  of  the  subjects,  amounts  to  ISt. 
per  head  annually.  The  whole  population 
of  tlie  present  kingdom  is  between  3,800,000 
and  4,000,000,  having  increased  since  its 
establishment  250,000. 

The  revenues  do  not  pay  tbe  expenses 
of  the  government,  but  the  deficiency  is 
made  up  by  remittances  from  Petersburgli, 
wUoh  usually  amount  to  .4,00(^000  sihw 


roubles,  or  nearly  five  hundred  thousand 
pounds  sterling.  The  forced  military  ser* 
vice,  and  quartering  of  troops,  are  burthens 
on  the  land,  which  are  difficult  to  reduce 
to  any  money  estimation.  The  young 
men  of  good  nimilies  are  expected  to  be« 
come  cadets  in  a  service  whose  pay  will 
scarcely  clothe  them ;  and  the  strongest 
of  the  labourers  are  selected  as  privates^ 
without  the  formality  of  asking  their  con* 
sent,  or  drawing  lots.  When  in  quarters^ 
the  officers  occupy  the  best  apartments 
in  the  houses  of  the  proprietors,  whilst  the 
privates  are  lodged  in  the  peasants  cot- 
tages. At  present,  the  military  are  under 
good  discipline ;  but  still  they  have  means 
of  extorting  from  those  on  whom  they  are 
quartered,  something  beyond  the  use  of 
bare  walls. 

Of  late  years  the  attention  of  the  go^ 
vemment,  of  those  private  nobles  who  have 
adequate  means,  and  of  the  richer  Jews» 
has  been  drawn  to  manufacturing.  The 
very  low  rate  of  all  mere  manual  labour^ 
the  extensive  market  of  the  vast  Russian 
dominions  being  opened  to  the  Poles,  and 
the  cheapness  of  raw  products,  have  con* 
tnbuted  to  the  establishment  of  numerous 
but  not  large  undertakings,  which,  as  far 
as  I  could  form  a  judgment,  promised  to 
be  beneficial  to  the  ipdividuals  concerned 
in  them. 

I  was  assured  by  two  noblemen  at  the 
head  of  different  departments  of  the  exei* 
cutive  government,  that  within  the  last  six 
years  more  than  250,000  foreigners,  chiefly 
Germans  and  almost  all  manufacturers,  had 
emigrated  from  their  own  country  and  es- 
tablished themselves  in  Poland.  They 
have  some  privileges  in  regard  to  taxation^ 
Those  of  them  who  are  Protestants  are 
supplied  with  churches  and  ministers,  at 
the  expense  of  the  government,  though 
on  a  low  scale ;  and  they  are,  for  a  pie* 
scribed  period,  free  from  the  military 
conscription* 

.  The  cloth  made  from  the  native  wool  is 
coarse,  and  may  not  be  very  neatly  fabri* 
cated;  but  as  it  reaches  the  markets  of 
Russia  without  any  impost,  and  enters  into 
cenopetition  therewith  goods  manufactured 
in  England,  the  Netherlands,  and  Ger* 
oMuiy,  which  are  svAijeot  to  high  duties 
and  the  expenses  of  conveyance,— 4t  can 
be  sold  at  correspondent  low  prices.  These 
manufiicturiog  establishments  are,  for  tbe 
most  part,  on  a  small  scale;  but  some  of 
them  of  a  higher  class,  for  making  finer 
doths,  have  imported  machinery  of  varioas 
kinds  froAi  England,  or  have  copied  it 
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from  what  has  been  imported.  In  the  ap- 
plication of  that  machinery  they  have  not 
been  very  successful;  but  as  long  as  it 
continues  to  be  the  maxim,  that  it  is  better 
to  wear  dear  cloth  and  bad  cloth  made  at 
home,  than  to  buy  good  cloth  and  cheap 
cloth  from  foreign  countries ;  and  whilst 
the  maxim  is  practically  applied  by  iropo- 
posing  heavy  duties  on  the  cloth  of  all  other 
countries,  there  will  be  a  considerable  de- 
mand for  what  is  made. 

I  did  not  hear  of  any  other  goods  than 
woollen  cloths  made  for  distant  markets ; 
but  of  late  establishments  have  been  formed 
for  making  linens,  cottons,  iron  wares  and 
paper,  solely  for  domestic  consumption,  and 
chiefly  by  the  aid  of  capitals  to  which  the 
government  has  contributed. 

The.  project  which  was  the  chief  fa- 
vourite when  I  was  in  Poland,  was  the 
working  of  mines.  It  bad  been  brought 
under  the  immediate  attention  of  the  go- 
vernment, by  an  offer  from  a  joint-stock 
company  formed  in  England,  to  take  the 
mines  on  lease  for  a  term  of  years. 
Though  the  proposal  was  not  accepted, 
it  produced  an  excitement  both  on  the 
ministers  and  on  private  individuals,  and 
became  the  general  topic  of  discussion. 
The  mines  have  hitherto  been  worked  but 
to  a  small  extent,  barely  sufficient  iron 
being  extracted  to  supply  the  scanty  do- 
mestic demand.  The  iron  is  said  to  be  of 
an  excellent  quality,  the  ore  capable  of 
being  raised  but  with  little  labour,  aod  the 
mines  situated  in  the  districts  where  both 
coals  and  wood  are  abundant. 

Besides  the  mines  of  iron  and  coal,  there 
are  others  hitherto  slightly  worked,  of 
calamine  and  copper.  The  attention 
awakened  by  the  English  proposal  has 
not  yet  had  time  to  produce  any  actual 
effects  on  the  part  o^  the  government. 
From  the  state  of  the  finances  nothing  can 
be  undertaken  till  the  consent  of  the  ca- 
binet at  St.  Petersburgh  is  obtained.  In 
the  mean  time  several  Poles  have  arrived 
in  this  country  on  a  mission  from  the  mi- 
nisters at  Warsaw,  to  examine  the  ma- 
chinery used  for  diminishing  labour  in  our 
mines,  and  to  acquire  the  knowledge  of 
the  most  improved  niethods  practised  here 
for  separating  the  metals  from  the  ore. 
One  individual,  too,  who  has  mines  of 
calamine  and  coals,  with  whom  I  became 
acquainted  at  Cracow,  has  resolved  to 
visit  the  mining  districts  of  England  early 
in  the  next  spring,  to  learn  the  most  eco- 
nomical modes  of  conducting  his  opera- 
tions.   The  low  prices  of  food  aod  of 


labour  must  facilitate  the  business  of  mi- 
ning extensively  contemplated,  if  capital 
can  be  found  to  pay  for  that  labour,  and 
to  wait  for  the  returns  till  the  produce 
of  the  mines  can  be  re-converted  into 
money. 

My  efforts  to  make  computations  of  the 
cost  price  of  wheat  were  as  little  satis- 
factory to  myself  in  Poland  as  in  Prussia. 
The  same  difficulties  presented  themselves, 
and  the  same  doubts  attach  to  every  at- 
tempt at  accuracy.  As  may  be  seen  by 
the  estate  at  Pulaway,  in  the  province  of 
Lublin,  the  book-keeping  on  the  large 
estates  is  well  conducted,  but  not  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  distinguish  the  cost  of  one 
kind  of  corn  from  that  of  another,  or  even 
to  distinguish  the  cost  of  all  the  corn  from 
that  of  the  general  mass  of  productions. 
Any  calculation  in  Poland,  as  in  other 
countries,  can  be  but  an  approximation 
to  accuracy,  and  must  be  received  with 
hesitation,  however  high  may  be  the  au- 
thority, or  however  abundant  the  means 
of  information,  of  the  persons  making  it. 
In  a  conversation  with  count  Mottoski, 
the  enlightened  minister  of  finance,  whilst 
viewing  his  farm  near  Warsaw,  he  stated, 
as  the  result  of  his  calculations,  that  the 
cost  price  in  that  neighbourhood  was 
double  as  much  as  it  was  selling  for  at 
that  time,  which  was  indeed  at  conside- 
rably less  than  half  of  the  average  price  it 
had  borne  in  past  periods  for  a  series  of 
years;  that  during  those  periods,  the 
benefit  on  its  cultivation  had  been  some- 
what less  than  the  profit  on  the  other 
branches  of  industry;  or  that,  in  the 
double  capacity  of  landland  and  farmer, 
the  annual  gain  to  the  cultivator  had 
not  been  equal  to  that  derived  from  the 
same  amount  of  capital  employed  in  any 
other  way. 

On  referring  to  the  prices  of  Warsaw 
[see  Appendix,  No.  21  and  22],  it  will 
be  seen,  that  for  a  period  of  twenty-four 
years,  from  June  1796  to  Jane  18^,  the 
average  of  the  period  was  SSe,  per  quarter ; 
and  that  in  the  ten  years  frcnn  1815  to 
1824,  it  was  Sl^.  The  price,  at  the  time 
of  my  visit  to  this  gentleman,  was  lit.  9d.  , 
The  tables  will  show  that  the  floctuatioiis 
in  the  price  of  wheat  during  the  longett 
period,  have  had  much  narrower  limita 
than  have  been  experienced  m  the  other 
markets  nearer  the  sea  shore. 

It  is  highly  improbable,  that  if  the  cost 
price  of  wheat  had  not  been  toIerabJly  neair 
to  the  selling  price,  efforts  would  not  have 
been  strenuously  dii^Ud  to  aagment  the 
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growth  of  iC»  fod  that  the  quantity  rained 
would  not  have  been  regularly  increasing ; 
but  this  is  so  far  from  having  b^en  the  case, 
that  only  so  Ions  as  the  price  was  30s,  or 
upwards,  was  the  production  kept  up  to 
the  regular  standard  ;  and  that  when  it  fell 
but  a  few  shillings  below  that  price,  the 
quantity  sent  to  market  diminished,  and 
r^mark^bly  bo,  since  the  declension  has 
gone  on  increasing  till  it  has  reached  the 
present  wery  ruinous  limits. 

The  view  takep  by  count  Mostoski  was 
confirmed  also  by  prmce  Lubetski,  another 
qf  the  niinistersy  who  is  a  cultivator  of  his 
own  estates,  and  hasofficially  paid  attention 
to  a  subject,  which  has  become  of  the 
highest  importance,  to  every  public  officer, 
and  every  landed  proprietor. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  present 
burthens  on  the  land  are  quite  as  great  as 
esusted  during  any  period  of  the  twenty- 
ifour  years  whose  prices  are  quoted ;  and 
that  the  heaviest  of  these  burthens,  the 
tenth  Groschen  tax,  was  not  collected  in 
the  earlier  years  of  the  series.  It  was 
originally  a  war  tax,  but  (as  before  stated) 
has  been  continued  through  the  ten  years 
that  havp  passed  since  the  peace  was  con- 
cluded. The  expenses  of  cultivation  have 
been  undoubtedly  somewhat  reduced  with 
the  reduction  of  the  selling  prices  of  the 

f produce ;  thus  the  cost  of  seed,  and  of  the 
Qod  of  working  cattle,  if  valued  in  money, 
^ould  appear  to  be  less,  but  they  can 

Strc^y  a&ct  the  cultivator,  who  raises 
ega,  aod  consumes  them,  as  be  only  can 
denve  a  profit  or  incur  a  loss  according 
jto  Uie  high  or  low  price  of  that  surplus 
quantity  which  he  sells  at  market. 

I  am  dispos^,  under  all  circimistances 
of  the  cafe,  to  pay  mudi  attention  to  the 
estimations  I  have  related,  which  were 
also  corroborated  by  the  opinions  of  most 
.of  the  cultivators  with  whom  I  conversed. 
With  as  much  conjSdence  as  can  be  felt 
on  a  subject  which  no  investigation  could 
have  made  very  clear,  I  should  suppose 
the  cost  of  wheat  in  the  province  of  Mas- 
tovia,  to  havfi  been  nearly  between 
twentj'seven  and  tweoty-nin^  shillings 
the  quarter,  for  the  last  thirty  years. 
Assuming  that  the  cost  price  of  wheat 
was  at  the  medipm,  between  the  points  to 
which  in  its  fluctuationa  it  bad  approached, 
we  noay  calculate  die  coat  m  England 
thua>« 

/Cost  of  the  quarter  of  wheat  at  Waivtw  ••  98    0 
Coaveyanoe  to  the  boats,  and  ebar^et  fi>r 
-  '  kadiag  and  stoiHog,  and  aecnring  it  by 
.    ma^ • ••.«••.. 0  fi 
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Freight  to  Dantaic 5    0 

Lobs  on  the  passage,  hy  pilfering,  and  by 

rain  causing  it  to  grow 8    0 

Expenses  at  Dantxic,  in  turning,  drying, 

screening  and  wareliouaing,  and  loss  of 

measure    •• 8    0 

Profit  or  commission,  as  the  case  may  be, 

to  the  mercbant  at  Dantzic  1    6 

Freight,  primage,  insuiance  and  shipping 

charges  at  Dantzic  and  in  London    ....    8    0 

48    0 


In  ascending  the  Vistula,  beyond  War- 
saw, as  the  quality  of  the  grain  improves, 
the  expenses  on  the  conveyance  of  it  to 
the  mouths  of  that  river  increose  also. 

1  could  have  wished  at  Cracow  to  have 
obtained  the  prices  for  a  longer  series  of 
years  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  Appen- 
dix No.  23.  Before  the  time  with  which 
that  account  begins,  that  nart  of  Poland 
had  used  as  the  medium  or  exchange  the 
depreciated  paper  money  of  Austria ;  and 
I  had  no  scale  by  which  to  measure  the 
variations,  at  different  periods,  between 
that  currency  and  the  silver  money,  which 
has  been  since  the  sole  medium  for  the 
exchange  of  commodities.  An  account* 
therefore,  for  an  earlier  series  of  years, 
would  have  produced  only  perplexity  and 
uncertainty ;  the  verbal  information  I  ob- 
tained was,  in  general  terms,  that  there 
had  been  no  fluctuations  in  the  price  of 
corn,  before  the  return  of  jpeace,  nearly 
approaching  to  those  which  have  been  ex- 
perienced since  that  event.  I  was  told 
by  one  merchant,  that  the  price  for 
many  years  of  the  war,  had  generallr 
been  between  24«.  and  96s.  per  quarter,  if 
the  paper  money  had  been  valued  aceord- 
ing  to  the  proportion  which  it  bore  to  sil- 
ver money,  at  the  several  periods  of  ita 
depreciaiton. 

The  account  obtained  at  Cracow  [see 
Appendix,  No.  23],  shows  that  for  ten 
years  and  two  half-years,  the  avera^ 
price  of  wheat  was  iSs*  ld,t  though  be- 
tween the  first  and  last  part  of  that  pe- 
riod, the  difference  is  enormous ;  the  nrst 
part  showing  an  average  of  33«.,  and  tha 
last  of  only  ils.Bd.  If  the  mean  of  those 
two  parts  be  taken*  it  will^  show  25f. 
which  nearly  corresponds  with  the  in- 
formation of  the  merchant  before  referred 

If,  in  the  absence  of  better  data,  it  be 
assumed,  that  the  selling  price  of  wheat 
near  Cracow,  has  been  for  a  series  of  yeara 
at  25s.  and  that  the  growers  profit  haa 
been  ten  per  cent;  and  the  cost  price 
thoa  taken,  at  22f.  6d.  the  rate  at  which 

2  H 
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it  woiifd  reach  this  country,  may  be  thus 

estimated :-« 

«.  d. 

Cost  of  wheat  at  Cracow 22  6 

Conveyance  to  boats,  loading,  &c. 0  6 

Freight  to  Dautzic 7  6 

Los8  by  pilfering,  and  damage  from  wet .  •     3  6 
Expenses  at  Dantzic,  as  in  the  former  esti- 
mate       2  0 

Profit  or  commission,  as  before  ••..••...•     1  6 

Freight,  &c.  to  London 8  0 

45    6 

Some  allowance  should  be  made  for 
risk  beyond  insurance,  as  corn  is  covered 
by  the  underwriters  only  in  the  stranding 
of  the  ship,  and  in  the  loss  which  may  be 
to  be  paid  when  there  is  a  general  average. 
In  both  the  statements  of  the  expenses  of 
conveyance,  the  rate  of  freight  on  the 
river  Vistula  to  Dantzic,  as  well  as  that 
by  sea  from  Dantzic  to  London,  is  stated 
at  the  present  price,  when  there  are 
scarcely  any  operations  of  th<it  kind  car- 
rying on.  During  the  demand  of  1802, 
1803,  and  1804,  and  in  1817,  I  have  been 
told  the  freight  from  beyond  Warsaw  was 
lOs,  per  quarter,  and  that  from  Dantzic 
to  London  was,  including  primage  and 
insurance,  from  Ms,  6d,  to  12j. 

If,  from  any  circumstances,  a  demand 
should  be  created  for  as  much  wheat  as  is 
consumed  in  England  in  six  days,  it  would 
raise  the  price  of  freightage  on  the  river, 

Erobably  thirty  or  forty  per  cent,  and 
air  of  that  proportion  in  the  sea  freight 
from  Dantzic  to  this  country.  If  that  de- 
mand should  extend  to  twelve  days  sup- 
ply, it  would  exhaust  the  whole  stock  of 
wheat,  fit  for  our  market,  and  cause  it  to 
advance  in  a  much  greater  degree  than 
the  shipping  of  such  a  limited  quantity  in 
any  former  period  has  witnessed. 

In  stating  the  several  expenses  incurred 
in  the  conveyance  of  wheat  from  Warsaw 
to  Dantzic  at  IOj.  6d.  per  quarter,  and 
from  Cracow  to-Dantzic  at  ISs.  6d.  per 
quarter,  it  seems  that  those  sums  fall  very 
far  short  of  the  difference  in  price,  which  is 
exhibited  by  comparing  the  accounts  col* 
lected  at  those  several  places.  The  mer- 
chants at  Dantzic  too,  appear  Dot  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  small  sum  here  presumed, 
of  l5.  6d.  per  quarter  for  commission  and 
profits. .  Whether,  from  the  higher  ex* 
penses  of  conveyance,  or  the  larger  com- 
miiisions,  or  profits  of  the  merchants,  the 
excess  of  the  prices,  beyond  the  cost  of 
conveyance  here  stated,  is  very  striking, 
especially  in  those  yeara  when  the  demand 
was  the  greatest. 
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Comparative  view  of  the  prices  of  wheat, 
in  the  several  years  enumeratedi  in 
Cracow,  Warsaw,  and  Dantzic :— 


YEARS. 

Prk«  al 

Price  at 

Price  at 

1  AAIVS* 

Cncow. 

Warnw. 

Dantrie. 

AverageofI796, 1797, 1798 

and  1799  together    .... 

•  •  •• 

24/10 

41/9 

Average  of  1803, )  804, 1805 

and  1806  together    .... 

•  •  •  • 

31V4 

W3 

Averageof  1811;,  1816, 1817 

and  1818  together    .... 

35/8 

42/4 

60/4 

Average  of  1821, 1822, 1823 

and  1 824  together    .... 

18/2 

21/2 

26/10 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  contrast,  that  in 
the  years  from  1796  to  1799,  when  the 
exports  by  sea  from  Dantzic  and  Elbing 
were  1,493,480  quarters^  the  expenses  of 
conveyance,  from  Warsaw  to  the  port  of 
shipment,  with  the  profit  or  commissioa 
of  the  merchants,  was  16s.  l\d.  In  the 
years  from  1803  to  1806,  when  the  ex- 
ports were  1,660,352  quarters,  the  con- 
veyance and  profit  of  the  merchants  was 
18<.  lid*  per  quarter. 

Since  the  great  decline  of  prices,  which 
began  in  1819,  it  appears  that  the  average 
prices  at  Dantzic,  are  so  near  to  those  at 
Cracow  and  Warsaw,  that  the  rate  of 
freight  which  has  been  actually  paid,  is 
greater  than  the  differences  between  theoi. 
In  the  four  years  from  1821  to  1824,  when 
the  whole  quantity  shipped  from  Dantzic 
and  Elbing,  has  been  no  more  dian  299,000 
quarters,  the  difference  in  price  between 
Cracow  and  Dantzic  has  been  on]^  Ss,  Sdm 
and  between  Warsaw  and  DantziCi  only 
4j.  8rf. 

According  to  several  representations 
which  I  received,  and  which  cannot  be 
materially  erroneous,  the  quantity  of  wheat 
raised  in  the  interior  of  Poland  has  been 
gradually  lessening,  but  with  much  more 
rapidity  since  181 9,  than  before  that  period. 
During  the  years  1821,  1822,  and  1828, 
very  little  wheat  passed  down  the  Tistula, 
as  appears  by  the  accounts  obtain^  at 
Thorn.  By  the  official  accounts,  the 
whole  in  the  three  years  was  only  88j606 
quarters ;  the  growers  being  then  induced 
to  withhold  from  shipping,  as  long  as  their 
necessities  would  allow.  In  the  vear  1824» 
the  pressing  demands  of  creditors  and 
mortgagees  forced  the  holders  to  sel^ 
and  in  consequence  of  it,  there  was  sent 
down  in  that  year,  93,968  quarters.  The 
pressure  of  distress  still  continuing,  snd 
the  harvest  of  1824  beina  very  g<^t  there 
was  forwarded  in  1825,  by  Ibe  oMBMiice^ 
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ment  of  the  harvest  of  that  year,  176,215 
quarters,  or  as  niucb  as  in  the  four  years 
which  had  preceded  it. 

These  two  last  years  exports  had  com- 
pletely  drained  Poland ;  and,  hence  when 
I  was  there,  before  any  of  the  new  wheat 
had  appeared  at  market,  the  price,  for 
what  little  was  wanted,  had  rather  ad- 
vanced. I  was  informed  by  more  than 
one  merchant,  that  if  10,000  quarters  had 
been  required,  there  was  so  little  left  in 
the  country,  that  it  could  be  collected 
with  difficulty ;  and  that  the  knowledge  of 
such  demand  would  cause  the  price  to  be 
doubled.  In  the  mean  time  the  stocks 
at  Dantzic  and  Elbing  had  been  accumu- 
lating, in  spite  of  the  comparatively  small 
quantities  which  had  been  brought  down 
Uie  Vistula. 

At  the  end  of  181 8,  there  only  remained 
in  store  in  those  cities  92,279  quarters, 
[see  Appendix,  No.  13].  In  the  foUoir- 
ing  seven  years,  up  to  August  1825,  the 
quantities  which  paid  duties  at  Thoni, 
were 

Qnarten. 

From  Russia 366,648 

Aoitria 17,343 

PoUnd 621,119 

1,005,110 
During  the  same  seven  years, 
the  exports  from  the  two 
ports,  were 824,633 

leaving 180,488 

To  this  Is  added  the  stock  at 
the  end  of  1818,  as  above  . .      93,379 

372,767 

It  appears,  however,  that  the  stocks 
really  in  store  in  the  two  places  in  August 
last,  amounted  to  about  350,000  quarters, 
and  therefore  there  must  have  been  ex- 
ported, or  be  in  store,  about  80,000  quar- 
ters  of  wheat,  of  the  growth  of  Prussia,  in 
the  seven  years  under  consideration. 

Poland,  and  probably  the  Russian  pro- 
vinces, which  once  were  parts  of  Poland, 
though  drained  of  their  whole  stock  of 
wheat,  have  not,  in  seven  years,  caused  an 
accumulation  at  the  exportios  cities,  of 
more  than  about  one-tenth  of  what  was 
shipped  from  them  in  the  seven  years,  from 
1800  to  1806.  Those  stocks  are,  however, 
higher  than  appears  to  have  been  left  on 
hand  at  the  end  of  the  former  years,  and 
hence  it  may  have  arisen,  that  the  prices 
have  been  reduced  far  below  what  it  has 
cost  the  holders,  though  they  have  bought 
from  the  growers  at  rates  to  discourage 
the  farther  cultivation  of  wheat. 


The  abandonment  of  a  losing  business 
is  most  likely  to  begin  at  the  fountain 
head,  and  the  effect  of  that  abandonment 
will  be  first  experienced  by  a  rise  of  price 
at  the  spot  where  the  depreciated  com- 
modity is  produced.  This  seems  to  be  the 
case  in  Poland,  and  this  may  naturally 
account  for  the  prices  of  corn  at  Cracow 
and  Warsaw,  being  higher  with  the  addi« 
tion  of  freight  and  the  other  charges,  than 
at  Dantzic  and  Elbing. 

It  has  been  frequently  remarked,  that 
the  exportation  of  corn  from  any  country, 
if  looj^  continued,  must  tend  to  exhaust 
the  soil,  unless  some  articles,  capable  of 
becoming  converted  into  manure,  are  in- 
troduced to  compensate  for  the  injury. 
Many  parts  of  the  north  of  Africa,  and  of 
Asia  Minor,  which  formerly  supplied  large 
quantities  of  corn  to  Europe,  have  since 
become  deserts.  Perhaps  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  the  progress  we  have  made 
in  agriculture,  and  of  the  superior  pro- 
ductiveness of  our  fields,  has  arisen  from 
our  exporting  but  few^  and  importing 
many  of  those  articles  which  are  capable, 
when  decomposed,  of  becoming  manure, 
and  being  applied  to  renovate  the  soil, 
as  much  or  more  as  it  is  exhausted  by 
cropping. 

From  Poland,  for  nearly  two  centuries^ 
according  to  the  Document  in  Appendix, 
No.  24-,  the  exports  of  corn  have  been  very 
large,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing 
has  been  imported,  deserving  of  notice* 
which  could  be  converted  into  nutriment 
to  the  soil. 

The  system  of  rotation  by  which  two 
crops  of  corn  are  raised  in  succession,  and 
nothing  is  administered  to  refresh  the  land 
but  a  fallow,  would  exhaust  the  best  soil 
with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

In  every  part  of  my  journey  through 
Poland,  the  impression  communicated,  in 
looking  at  the  fields,  whether  with  growing 
crops,  in  stubble,  or  under  the  operations 
of  the  plough,  was,  that  they  were  ap- 
proaching to  a  state  sf  exhaustion  from 
excessive  cropping. 

This  view,  which  the  rotation  of  crops, 
and  the  face  of  the  country  suggests,  is 
confirmed  by  the  statistical  facts,  which 
show  that  its  power  of  supplying  the  wants 
of  other  countries  is  greatly  diminished. 
The  return  of  peace,  after  more  than 
twenty  years  of  extensive  warfare,  is  com- 
monly  supposed  to  have  increased  the 
productions  of  the  soil,  and  to  be  the 
cause  of  the  depreciation  of  prices,  which 
has  been  the  general  subject  of  complaint 
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guartere.  In  the  yedt  1810  [tee  Appendix, 
No.  15,]  the  French  were  in  possession 
oF  the  country,  and  the  exports,  all  carried 
in  a  contraband  way,  were  267,277  quar- 
ters. In  1818,  with  high  prices  at  Dantzic, 
viz.  64/11,  the  ports  or  England  being 
open,  the  exports  were  335,769  quarters. 

If  we  calculate  that  the  consamption  of 
wheat  in  Great  Britain  is  one  quarter  for 
each  person  for  food»  arid  about  a  seventh 
part  more  for  seed  and  minor  purposes,  it 
will  appear  that  in  the  first  or  the  series 
we  have  been  comparing,  the  quantity  of 
wheat  exported  from  Dantzic  and  Elbin^ 
would,  with  the  then  amount  of  our 
population,  11,000,000,  be  equal  to  twelve 
days  consumption.  lii  fact  however,  out 
of  the  5,059,163  quarters  of  wheat,  which 
Dantzic  exported,  1,300,014  were  dis- 
patched to  other  countries.  As  we 
nave  only  the  gross  exports  from  Elbing, 
without  distinguishing  whiit  was  sent  to 
Great  Britain,  from  what  was  sent  else- 
where, it  may  not  be  incorrect  to  assume, 
that  one-fourth  as  from  Dantzic  was  not 
sent  to  our  markets,  and  then  there  will 
be  a  further  reduction  of  299,205  quarters. 
This  will  leave  the  whole  quantity  really 
furnished  to  us  in  the  eleven  years 
3,459,944  quarters,  or  an  annual  quantity 
of  314,540  quarters,  being  equal  to  about 
nin6  days  of  our  consumption. 

At  the  second  series  our  population 
had  advanced  as  numbered  in  1821,  the 
middle  year  of  that  series,  to  14,000,000. 
The  quantity  of  wheat  sent  to  us  from  the 
Vistula  had  declined,  and,  during  the 
eleven  years,  had  been  1,252,271  quarters, 
or  113,842  annually.  This  would  be 
equal  to  th6  whole  of  our  consuniptioa 
for  betwixt  two  and  three  days. 

In  the  Appendix,  No.  24,  is  shown 
the  whole  export  of  corn  from  Dantzic, 
for  the  l^t  166  years.  By  those  tabled, 
it  appears  that  the  wheat  exported  froin 
that  city,  during  that  long  period,  was 
19,581,947  quarters,  or  117,963  quarters 
on  the  annual  average  of  the  period.  In 
fact,  the  whole  that  Dantzic  has  exported 
in  166  years  is  not  equal  to  the  consump- 
tion of  this  kingdom,  with  its  pretent 
population,  for  more  than  fifteen  or  six- 
teen months.  The  annual  importatioli 
would  not  now  amount  to  two  aays  and 
three  quarters  consumption. 

It  ap^ars  by  the  dfficial  account  of 
the  duties  paid,  ait  Thorn,  oh  wBeat 
descending  the  Vistula  [see  Ap^ndii 
No.  19],  that  a  v6ky  ^^^V^^^^^^ 
comes  out  df  CerHtdrm  ifo&  lonhtng 


in  every  part  of  Europe.  In  Poland  there 
has  been  no  sensible  m crease  of  numbers, 
except  within  the  last  six  years,  when 
Germans,  emigrant  work  people,  to  the 
number  of  250,000,  have  established  them- 
selves in  the  different  trades  to  which 
they  have  been  accustomed  in  their  native 
country. 

On  comparing  the  surplus  quantity  of 
liread  corn  which  Poland  has  exported  in 
a  series  of  the  same  number  of  years,  we 
shall  see  what  has  been  the  falling  off. 

In  the  eleven  years  [see  Appendix,  No. 
15],  beginning  with  1795,  and  ending  with 
1805,  the  exports  of  wheat  from  the  mouths 
of  the  Vistula,  were  5,059,163  quarters, 
or  438,263  a  year,  on  the  average  of  the 
period.  In  the  eleven  years,  beginning  in 
1815,  and  ending  with  1825,  the  exports 
from  the  same  ports  were  1,669,027 
quarters,  or  on  the  average  of  the  period, 
151,729  quarters  per  year.  In  the  latter 
period  indeed  78,265  barrels  of  flour  were 
exported,  supposing  them  to  be  all  wheaten 
flour,  it  will  increase  the  quantity  39,132 

auarters,  reckoning  that  two  barrels  are 
le  produce  of  one  quarter  of  wheat.  In 
the  first  of  these  two  series  of  years,  the 
rye  shipped  at  the  same  ports  was  1,680,096 
quarters ;  and  that  in  the  last  series  only 
456,192  quarters. 

The  periods  here  contrasted  were  both 
seasons  of  general  tranquillity,  except  that, 
during  the  first  part  of  them,  the  opposition 
of  Kosciusco  and  his  partisans  to  the  last 
dismemberment  of  Poland,  caused  partial 
and  temporary  disturbances ;  but  they  do 
not  appear  to  have  affected  the  quantity 
of  its  agricultural  products. 

It  is  true,  that  in  the  first  series,  there 
were  in  England  two  or  three  deficient 
harvests,  and  in  the  last  series  but  one ; 
the  effect  of  that  one  was  to  raise  prices 
so  high  as  to  induce  the  export  of  the 
whole  that  could  be  got  away.  Had  there 
been  more  grown,  it  would  have  been 
eagerly  exported ;  and  we  find  at  the  end 
of  the  year  1818,  the  stock,  both  at  Dantzic 
and  Eibing,  was  only  96,900  quarters. 
Though  we  imported  in  the  year  1818 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  a  greater 
quantity  of  wheat  than  in  any  former 
year,  yet  much  less  of  that  was  shipped 
from  the  ports  by  which  the  corn  con^ 
veyed  down  the  Vistula  is  exported.  The 
three  years  of  our  greatest  importation, 
as  appears  by  accounts  laid  before  the 
House  of  Commons,  have  been  1802, 1810, 
and  1818 ;  in  the  first  of  those,  the  exports 
from  Ddatzic  and  Elbing  Were  680|49i 


immediate  part  W  lluisia,  which  once 
were,  bift  no  Idnger  are,  parts  of  Poland. 
I  had  commuoications  with  aevera!  pro- 
prietors of  estates  whose  property  is 
partly  in  one,  and  partly  in  the  bther 
country,  and  availed  myself  of  all  means 
within  vdy  reach  to  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  the  actual  produce  or  grain  in  both. 

The  provinces  from  which  the  best,  and 
most  of  the  wheat  is  transmitted,  are 
Volhynia  and  Podotia,  which  were  seized 
by  iiuiisia,  in  the  division  of  Poland  in 
1796,  and  are  now  distinct  provincial 
governments,  retaining  their  ancient 
names  and  usages. 

Volhynia  is  represented  to  be  a  district 
of  extraordinary  fbcunditv.  The  pastures 
are  said  to  be  luxuriant,  thie  grass  growinff 
so  high  as  almost  to  hide  the  cattle,  and 
yielding  the  richest  nourishrbent  to  th^m. 
The  corn  is  kaid  to  Increase  in  common 
years  ten*fold,  in  spite  Of  bad  agriculture ; 
and  a  failure,  or  very  deficient  harvest, 
does  not  occdr  t#o  or  l^ree  times  ih  a 
century. 

On  referring,  however,  to  the  Official 
harvest  returns  of  the  Riissian  empire,  as 
Quoted  in  the  Erdebeschr^bung  of  Hassel, 
a  German  work  df  ihe  highest  authority, 
it  will  be  tfeen  that,  in  this  prbvhyce,  the 
increase  of  grain  ih  the  yectr  1802  was 
very  little  more  than  four  times  the 
quantity  sown. 

The  Russian  tschewert,  being  reduc^ 
into  Etiglish  qiisners,  redkohing  thb 
tschewert  at  two-thlrds  of  the  qtiarter, 
the  following  result  appear! :— - 


Sowed  ••..  Winter  C6m •••••    322,456 

Ditto  ..  Summer  dfttd    ..........    313,344 

035,700 


Htrvested  ..Winter Corn 1,349,528 

Ditto  •  • . .  Summer  ditto    ..•.••.•  1.277,310 

8,626,832 

Used  for  Seed,  for  C  Winter  Com    ....    387,804 
thenextyear..  {Summer ditto....    316,996 

644,800 


There  ooii8e<ii]aitlyrsmabed,  of  t^ter   , 

.  Cbni l,bM,7l3 

Sommer ditto ....• 9tt>;S14 


• 


Of  which 


1^889,032 
1,431,566 


i^iere  coifsumed  within  the  {tfo- 

yince ;  and  •  •  •  •  • • ;  •  •  •  550,4^ 

were  ^kpoHed.  or  ir^roained  i^  ibe  cd'iilAtrV 
ilt  the  neit  Wr&t.    Of  m  stii^ltfl, 
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some  part  muit  ha^fe  Ve^n  biirley  or  cttits^ 
and,  as  the  winter  corn  c^On'ifsts  of  six 
times  as  much  rye  as  wheat,  it  is  not 
probable  that  this  district,  very  rich  when 
compared  with  the  other  parts  df  the 
Russian  dominions,  could  have  fifmfshM 
to  commerce  fifty  thousand  quarters  of 
wheat  in  a  year,  when  the  exports  froia 
Dantzic  were  very  great,  and  the  prices 
of  the  year  preceding  had  been  in  £li|^ 
land  very  high.  As  the  communication 
by  water  from  this  province  is  nicfre  hUf 
to  the  Black  than  to  the  Baltic  Sea^  iti 
surplus  corn  will  more  frequently  be  eon- 
veyed  to  Odessa  than  to  Daiitzic. 

'Pddolia^  like  Volhynia,  is  reprdseffted 
as  highly  fertile;  and,  by  Che  6fficiki 
accounts  extracted  fVom  the  stdtlsticM 
writer  before  quoted,  appi^ars  to  preietft^ 
in  the  year  referred  to  already,  a  greats 
rate  Of'^increilse  in  the  seed  that  has  btia 
sown,  than  Vblhydia.  Beina  to  the  SoOtU 
of  Vblhytia,  it  is  still  more  ealty  of  acceM 
to  the  Black  Sea  than  that  province,  lind 
further  removed  from  cOmriihftinicition 
with  Engldnd  through  Danftzic.  It  bd#« 
ever  deserves  to  be  tettiarked^  that  ^ 
navigation  of  the  Bug  and  the  Vistilla  i8 
better  than  that  of  the  Dniester,  becatM 
the  latter  river  has  many  shallotrs  and 
rapids,  and  iome  dangerous  falls.  The 
passage  of  tlie  surplus  wheat  if  ill  be  heihc6 
determined  on  by  the  state  of  the  market! 
at  Dantzic  and  Odessa.  The  acceii  t6 
both  those  markets  is  so  difficult,  that  MnljT 
when  a  scarcity  in  sOme  part  of  Europe 
raiste  the  price  tO  ah  uhtisaal  height^  H 
any  considerable  qnilnti(;f  Mempt^  td 
be  transported 

When  the  corn  is  cut  it  is  left  il  Vtm% 
time  ib  sheaves  in  the  fMdl  till  it  eaii  be 
threshed,  or  rather  trodd^A  Out  with  tfxMI 
and  horses.  WheA  the  i^parAtibft  Mdi 
the  straw  ahd  chaff  ill  ellfectedi  thl^  |htfd 
is  preserved  in  etcitvtitibiis  in  thi(  MMi^ 
till  it  is  either  called  fbrth  by  high  prS&M^ 
or,  which  fi'^uently  Happedsi  till  it  ii 
destroyed  by  cbrn-wofthtt.  or  btbet  hi* 
sects.  It  appeat)i  fhhb  the  bffiehed  accbdnti 
that  in  the  year  180^  the  foiloaliii^  imb 
the  riohilta  of  thb  eoitif  atiob  of  ^orn : 

Sowed  •'•;•  Winter  Com 893,183 

Ditto  ..SudittSrttiiB  ;.'..:.;.;.   ot,62o 

644,803 

Harvested....  Winter  Com   1,6^.271 

Ditto...;;. Suninferditto  ,.»>«*»*  1.127,575 

3,067,846 
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Used  for  Seed  for  ^  Winter  Corn    ....    297,254 
ttit  next  year  • .  I  Sammer  ditto  • . . .    358,476 

$55,730 


There  consequently  (  Summer  Com  • .  1 ,343,01 7 
remained \  Winter  ditto ....  1,069,099 

2,412,116 
Of  which • 1,172,211 


were  consumed  within  the  pro- 
vince, and    I»239,905 

were  either  exported,  or  remained  in  the 
province  till  after  the  following  haryest. 
The  consumption  here  appears  so  much 
less  than  in  Volhynia,  that  it  can  only  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact,  that  the  culture 
of  culinary  vegetables,  and  the  produce 
of  the  fruit  trees,  is  far  more  abundant ; 
and  that  the  cattle  are  very  much  cheaper. 
The  difference  of  more  than  two  degrees 
of  latitude  may  make  some  difference  in 
the  mode  of  living,  as  the  warmer  the 
climate,  the  less  corn  in  general  is  con- 
sumed in  brewing  and  distilling. 

The  only  other  province  in  Russia, 
which  conveys  its  corn  to  market  by  the 
Vistula,  is  Byalystock.  It  was  formerly 
a  part  of  Poland,  and  the  inhabitants  still 
generally  speak  the  language  of  that 
country.  The  chief  corn  raised  for  bread 
is  rye,  but  a  small  portion  of  that  grain, 
as  well  as  of  some  very  indifferent  wheat, 
finds  a  passage  by  the  river  Bug  into  the 
Vistula.  The  best  of  the  land  is  appro- 
priated to  the  growth  of  flax,  hemp  and 
linseed,  or  to  breeding  of  cattle.  The 
whole  surplus  of  wheat,  which  must  be 
small,  cannot  be  distinguished  in  the  re- 
turns, from  that  stated  generally  to  come 
firom  Russia. 

There  are  two  other  of  the  Russian  pro* 
vinces  whose  surplus  corn  finds  a  vent 
through  the  territory  of  Prussia.  The 
south-west  part  of  Wilna,  formerly 
Lithuania,  has  the  navigable  river  Nie- 
men  for  its  boundary,  by  which  the  corn 
is  conveyed  to  Memel.  Its  produce  is 
but  small  in  proportion  to  its  population; 
and,  by  the  official  accounts,  the  increase 
appears  to  be  less  than  in  the  other  pro* 
ymces.  In  1802  the  sowmg  and  reaping 
ia  thus  stated : — 

Qnuten. 

Sowed.. Winter  Com  • £30,245 

Ditto..Summer  ditto 315,798 

846,043 

Harvested.. Winter  Com    ••  2,099,324 
Ditto..  Summer  ditto  ••••..  1,220,466 

3,319,790 


By  this  statement,  it  appears,  that  the  in- 
crease of  grain  is  somewhat  less  than  four 
for  one. 

The  province  of  Grodno,  which  also 
has  access  to  the  sea  by  the  Niemen,  ap« 
pears  to  be  so  nearly  equal  in  fertility  to 
that  of  Wilnsy  that  a  return  of  the  sowing 
and  harvesting  of  the  same  year,  give 
results  differing  only  by  a  small  fraction. 

The  terms  of  distinction^  winter  cora 
and  summer  corn,  instead  of  Autumn  and 
Spring  corn,  which  we  use,  are  descrip. 
tive  of  the  climate.  The  violent  heata 
and  severe  colds,  succeed  each  other 
with  so  much  rapidity,  that  they  scarcely 
leave  any  interval  for  Spring  or  Autumn. 

The  only  accounts  1  was  able  to  pro- 
cure of  the  quantities  of  com  brought  by 
the  Niemen,  comprehends  merely  the 
three  years  1816,  1817,  and  1818.  No 
others  were  to  be  found  in  the  office  of 
the  minister  for  internal  affairs  at  Berlin, 
and  I  did  not  go  to  Schmalieninken, 
where  the  transit  duty  is  collected.  The 
year  1816  was  one  of  moderate  produc- 
tion and  demand,  till  after  the  state  of  the 
harvest  was  known,  when  it  was  too  late 
in  the  season  for  the  navigation  of  tliese 
northern  rivers.  The  trade  of  that  year 
may  therefore  be  considered  a  fair 
average,  and  likely  to  produce  annually 
10,000  quarters  of  wheat,  and  about 
40,000  quarters  of  other  corn,  chiefly  rye. 
The  two  following  years,  when  the  export- 
ation was  excessive,  produced  but  38,700 
quarters  of  wheat,  and  276,000  quarters 
of  other  grain. 

From  some  parts  of  the  two  provinces 
of  Wilna  and  Grodno,  the  communica- 
tion by  the.Duna  to  Riga  is  easier  than 
by  the  Niemen  to  Memel ;  and  it  is  hence 
probable  that  the  largest  share  of  their 
produce  in  corn,  finds  a  market  in  that 
direction.  It  is  shown  by  the  returns 
from  Riga  [see  Appendix,  No.  8],  that 
in  the  last  twelve  years,  the  exportation 
of  wheat  from  that  port  has  only  been 
256,658  quarters,  or  on  the  average  of 
the  period,  21,881  quarters  annually ;  that 
of  rye,  has  been  1,618,000,  or  on  an 
average,  1S4>,822  per  year;  and  that  of 
both  Kinds  of  gram,  the  exportation  in 
the  two  Tears  1817  and  1818,  exceeded 
that  of  tne  other  ten  years. 

Although  the  route  by  which  I  returned 
from  Poland  was  through  countries  which 
have  no  direct  influence  on  the  corn  trade 
of  England,  yet  as  remotely  connected 
with  countries  that  do  affect  it,  it  mar  not 
be  improper  to  add  a  few  of  the  obaer« 
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vatiooB  and  facts  which  presented  them- 
selves  as  I  passed  through  them. 

The  Austrian  province  of  Moravia  is 
very  fertile,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
some  districts  of  the  Netherlands,  scarcely 
any  part  of  the  Continent  is  bo  well  culti- 
vated. It  bears,  too,  a  larger  proportion 
of  wheat  than  in  other  districts  in  the 
East  of  Europe.  Of  the  winter  corn, 
wheat  is  estimated  at  one-fourth,  and  rye 
three-fourths;  whereas  in  the  adjoining 
province  of  Silesia,  the  land  sown  with 
rye  is  nearly  ten  times  that  sown  with 
wheat.  Moravia  is  defended  by  the  Car- 
pathian mountains  from  the  east  winds; 
and  the  harvest,  the  whole  way  from 
Teschen  to  Olmutz,  and  indeed  to  Brunn, 
is  nearly  six  weeks  earlier  than  in  Silesia. 
J  certainly  heard  complaints  of  the  dis- 
tressed state  of  agriculture  there,  but  less 
of  it,  and  I  think  with  less  reason,  than  in 
any  other  part. 

Wheat,  at  Olmutz,  was  selling  for  QOs. 
per  quarter,  whilst  on  one  side  at  Cracow, 
It  was  selling  for  14<.  and  on  the  other 
side,  at  Vienna,  for  14<.  7d. 

This  better  state  of  things  arose  from 
the  circumstance  of  Moravian  agriculture 
finding  domestic  consumers.  It  is  the 
chief  manufacturing  province  of  the 
Austrian  empire.  A  greater  proportion 
of  the  population  can  afford  to  live  on 
meat  and  to  use  wheaten  flour ;  and  hence 
the  agriculturists  find  a  market  near  home 
for  their  productions.  The  demand  for 
animal  food,  too,  being  greater,  a  greater 
stock  of  cattle  is  kept,  more  of  tlie  land 
is  destined  to  clover  and  other  green  crops; 
and  I  should  judge  from  their  flourishine 
apperance,  that,  like  England,  the  growth 
of  com  does  not  exhaust  the  land  so  much, 
as  the  stock  of  cattle,  by  their  manure, 
renews  its  prolific  qualities.  The  woollen, 
linen,  and  cotton  manufactures  are  nu- 
merous, and,  I  was  told,  flourishing ;  and, 
as  all  manufactured  goods  from  foreign 
countries  are  either  excluded  or  charged 
with  high  duties  in  Austria,  the  demand 
of  that  extensive  empire  creates  a  vent  for 
the  native  goods,  though  at  the  expense 
of  the  consumers,  who  perhaps  in  most, 
certainly  in  many,  cases,  might  get  better 
and  cheaper  goods.  Afler  passing  through 
poorer  districts,  I  was  much  impressed 
throughout  Moravia,  with  the  striking 
practical  exemplification  of  the  beneficial 
effects  of  manufactures  on  the  prosperity 
of  the  agriculturists. 

In  Vienna  I  had  opportunities  of  hear- 
ing much  of  the  condition  of  the  landed 


proprietors  in  Hungary.  The  want  of 
vent  for  their  surplus  corn  has  so  depress- 
ed the  prices  of  that  and  other  produc- 
tions of  the  soil,  that  they  are  said  to  be 
losing  by  everv  article  they  raise,  ex- 
cepting wool ;  though,  from  farming  their 
own  lands,  they  have  no  rent  to  pay,  yet 
the  greatest  difficulty  is  encountered  in 
collecting  the  trifling  taxes  that  are  Jefied 
upon  them. 

Although  so  near  to  Moravia,  the  Car- 
pathian mountains  are  too  lofty  and  rue- 
ged  to  admit  of  conveyance  thither.  The 
mouths  of  the  Danube  are  so  infested 
with  marauders,  Wallachians,  Besarabians, 
and  Turks,  that  no  safe  export  can  be 
made  to  the  Black  Sea.  In  times  of  great 
scarcity  in  the  maritime  countries,  some 
wheat  may  be  conveyed  to  the  port  id 
Trieste ;  but  it  will  be  seen  by  the  prices 
in  the  Appendix,  No.  SI,  that  it  is  too 
low  at  that  market  to  afford  a  land  car- 
riage of  four  hundred  miles.  Though 
Presburgh  is  the  chief  market  for  the 
wheat  of  Hungary,  yet,  being  but  little 
more  than  twenty  miles  from  Vienna,  tlie 
price  there  cannot  differ  very  much  from 
that  of  the  capital,  for  which  see  Ap- 
pendix, No.  27.  In  some  of  the  smaller 
towns  in  Austria,  on  the  borders  of 
Bavaria,  where  little  wheat  is  consum- 
ed, I  found  the  price  of  wheat  and  rye 
nearly  the  same.  The  harvest  of  the  lat- 
ter kind  of  grain  was  reported  to  be  defi- 
cient, and  had  raised  the  price,  whilst  for 
the  former  there  was  little  or  no  demand. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  returns  of  the 

S rices  of  com  at  Munich  [see  Appendix, 
Jo.  28],  that  the  bread  corn  in  Bavaria 
is  not  so  much  depressed  as  in  Austria. 
This  may  be  attributed  to  a  law  prohibit- 
ing the  introduction  of  com  from  the  sur- 
rounding countries,  from  whence,  chiefly 
from  Bohemia,  it  bad  been  the  practice  to 
import  it.  This  prohibition  hsd  rested 
on  an  order  from  the  king  to  the  officers 
of  the  Customs  at  the  different  frontier 
stations ;  but  at  the  last  assembly  of  the 
states  a  formal  law  was  passed,  enforcing 
the  former  regulation,  and  enacting  penal- 
ties on  the  breaches  of  it. 

Notwithstanding  the  restrictions,  I 
found  on  inquiry  at  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture that  the  value  of  land  had  greatly 
declined.  According  to  the  statements 
given  to  roe  there,  within  the  last  eight 
years,  the  fall  in  the  selling  price  of 
meadow  land  had  been  about  thirty-five 
per  cent,  and  that  in  the  price  of  arable 
land  full  sixty  per  cent. 
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The  complaiat*  Of  Htfi  io^e*  by  farminf 
wsTB  ai  beavy  We  a»  io  the  oeighbvuriQe 
couutrie*  where  t^e  pricei  are  lotrejr,  apo 
ia  whidi  no  lans  to  prohibit  ioiportKtioa 
are  ia  exiateDce- 

In  tbe  kingdom  of  Wirtenburg,  vtkept 
u  10  liute  aa  object  of  attention,  from  Uie 
■maU  quantity  which  i«  coosumed,  that  I 
wai  unable  to  obtain  any  oLher  retuw  of 
tbe  prices,  than  the  imperrect  lilt  ia  thf^ 
Aiipeodix,  No.  29,  wfaereb,  though  the 
price  of  rye  it  regularly  stated,  thtf  of 
wheat,  for  many  periods,  and  at  levfcaj 
markets,  is  wholly  unnoticed.  In  tbe 
beautirul  but  narrow  valley  of  the  NeckBr> 
the  laod  is  well  cultivated ;  bui,  in  other 

iru  of  the  kingdom,  tbe  toil  teemed  to 

I  poor,  and  the  cultivation  in  a  T.ery 
jMckwprd  state. 

As  I  passed  through  France  rather 
basiily,  and  epent  but  a  few  days  in  Paris, 
I  had  not  opportuniiies  of  gaining  minute 
informaiion,  asto  thestateof  Agticulture. 
I  was,  however,  satisfied,  that,  in  4pite  ol' 
partial  advances  towards  a  better  rotation 
of  crops,  the  far  greater  part  of  tbe  cul- 
tivation is  still  caTried  on  upon  the 
tncient  and,  in  England,  long  exploded, 
ayatem  of  a  Mow  followed  by  two  crops 
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I  was  assured  that,  for  several  years 
past,  every  cultivator  of  grain  has  been 
selling  at  far  less  than  it  has  cost  him- 
Some  of  the  bes^  judges  of  the  subject 
have  calculated  that  wheat,  in  the  four 
classes  of  districts  formed  of  the  depart- 
ments for  the  purposes  of  regulating  the 
importation  and  exportation  of  com,  costs 
to  the  grower  on  an  average,  from  20  to 
.S2  francs  the  hectolitre,  or  from  6i.  id. 
to  6x.  lid.  the  Winchester  bushel. 

How  far  this  calculation  may  be  correct, 
it  would  he  presumption  in  me  to  assert. 
The  corn  laws  of  France  are,  however, 
founded  on  a  supposition  of  this  bdng  the 
price  necessary  to  secure  a  profit  to  the 
lamer.  The  kingdom  is  divided,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Corn-law,  into  four  dis- 
tricts, «idi  including  departments  in  which 
the  prices  of  grain  are  nearly  alike.  When 
wheat  it  below  16  francs  the  hectolitre, 
or  5s.  7id.  tbe  busliel  in  the  cheapest  of 
those  districts,  30  francs,  or  6t.  ^^■  in 
the  next,  22  francs,  or  7t.  0^.  in  the 
next,  Bo4  S4  francs,  or  7t.  6d.  in  the 
highest,  the  importation  of  foreign  wheat 
is  prohyiited.  As  the  whole  of  the  four 
districts  form  the  regulating  price,  the 
avenge  of  wheat  throughout  the  whole 
kingdom  must  rite  to  6«.  8A  per  bushelt 


bpfpfp  wy  fmm  **5»*  P»»  be  intro- 
duced. 

Tbe  lyjrt  vt'ich  regulate  tbe  com  trade 
of  France,  were  paw^  io  I8I9  ^d  1821, 
B^d  thie  price  of  corn  has  not,  lince  tbe 
end  of  the  year  1818,  ever  risen  ao  high 
a^  to  e&ct  tbe  opening  of  their'  porta. 
^nc^  that  y^ar  tjhe  price  haf  been  fluc- 
tuating, but  declining  in  the  foUotring 
r^tio.     [s^  Appendix,  No.  90.^ 

Average  of  the  whole  of  France. 

I.'  d. 

1S80 fi    31 

leai 4  11 

1S9S 4    3t 

I8S3 4  II     ; 

18S4 4    U 

1835 4    3i 

Your  kirdibips  have  been  pleased  in  my 
insxruclioos,  to  direct  mo  "  to  consider 
with  reference  to  the  provinces  commu- 
nicaliog  with  the  Baltic  seaby  the  Vistula, 
from  the  view  I  take  of  the  countrr,  vhat 
increase  of  cultivation  would  be  likely  to 
take  place  io  consequence  of  such  a 
tUmuIus  being  constantly  tp  action,  ag 
would  be  applied,  if  an  alteration  were 
made  in  our  laws,  so  at  to  leave  our 
markets  at  all  timet  accessible  to  tbe  com 
grown  m  Poland;"  and  further,  I  have 
been  instructed,  "that,  at  it  may  be 
necessary  to  assume  some  given  price  in 
thii  country,  in  forming  sudi  an  estimate, 
it  was  thought  desirable  to  proceed  up<w 
a  auppoaition  of  an  average  price  (>f 
wheat  at  home,  of  60r>  to  64«.  per 
quarter." 

This  question  involves  so  many  con- 
siderations depending  not  only  on  the 
present  condition  of  the  country,  but  en 
the  political  regulations  to  which  it  mv 
.hereader  be  au^'ect,  that  any  reatoninga 
applied  mutt  be  in  a  great  measure  hy^pa- 
".hetical  and  speculative  ;  and  any  conolu> 
sions  we  may  arrive  at,  must  qe  liable  to 
be  affected  by  changes  whirh  canuM  Mw 
he  coutemplated,  or  taken  into  ctjleulatioi). 

The  utmost  that  can  be  done  ia  to  ^^ 
proximate  to  a  result,  by  a  ceniidoraUop 
of  the  principal  oircumitancea  oP  whigh  it 
will  depend,  by  reference  to  the  QuetniH 
lions  in  past  per^odo,  and  by  an  exanvQ^ 
don  into  the  cause*  from  vbicb  jdiMP 
fluclualiona  liave  proceeded. 

In  obedience  to  thit  dir^oUmi,  I  pE»* 
tume,'  with  the  diffidence  whidi  muRt  hfi 
always  felt  in  anticipating  tbe  ewW  if 
untried,  and  consequently  doohtfiil  Wt- 
periments,  to  state  my  vien  OB  the 
subject. 

The  aSed  of  Oh  Minalia  hanpagpoMd 
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mttst  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the 
assurance  of  its  duration.  The  market 
for  wheat  which  England  presents,  is  the 
great  object  of  attention  to  the  cultivators 
in  Poland,  and  to  the  merchants  at  the 
ports  from  whence  its  corn  must  be  ex- 
ported. Those  persons  have  been  ac- 
customed to  observe  such  frequent  altera- 
tions in  our  laws  relative  to  the  corn 
trade,  that  any  new  enactments  would,  at 
first,  be  thought  temporary  and  mutable, 
like  those  of  former  periods.  This  un- 
certainty has  been  the  cause  of  heavy 
losses  to  them,  and  would  therefore  have 
the  effect  of  causing  the  cultivators  to 
pause  before  they  made  any  great  changes 
m  their  rotation  of  crops,  or  in  the  kinds 
of  corn  they  would  sow. 

The  statements  which  are  given  in  the 
part  of  this  report,  more  immediately  re- 
lating to  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  will 
show  that  the  want  of  capital  among  the 
cultivators  has  proceeded  to  such  an  ex- 
tent from  the  losses  they  have  sustained, 
that  they  must,  in  a  great  degree,  be 
disabled  from  making  any  considerable 
improvement  in  cultivation,  or  of  raising 
any  very  large  increase  of  produce  in  a 
short  period.  The  great  deficiency  of 
live  stock,  which  indeed  may  be  resolved 
into  a  deficiency  of  capital,  would  be  an 
impediment  in  the  way  of  a  rapid  exten* 
sion  of  the  growth  of  wheat.  Without 
manure  wheat  cannot  be  grown  benefici- 
ally, and  without  a  stock  of  cattle,  in 
some  degree  commensurate  to  the  extent 
of  the  land,  manure  cannot  be  obtained ; 
and  though  to  a  certain  degree  the  profit 
arising  from  the  wool,  and  not  from  the 
meat,  enables  the  landowners  to  support 
some  few  sheep,  yet  the  want  of  a  class 
of  consumers  who  can  afford  to  make 
animal  food  their  subsistence,  must 
operate  to  prevent  any  great  increase  in 
the  stocks  of  cattle.  Such  a  class  is  not 
to  be  expected  there  till  a  great  improve* 
roent,  or  an  increase  of  manufacturers, 
shall  have  taken  place.  The  greater  por- 
tion of  the  population  of  Poland  is  too 
poor  to  allow  or  their  using  animal  food ; 
the  want  of  it  is  scarcely  felt  by  persons 
always  accustomed  to  live,  with  very  little 
variatioa  of  diet,  on  rye  bread. 

The  labouring  classes  too,  being  as- 
lured  of  a  supply  of  the  bare  necessaries 
of  life,  are  little  disposed  to  any  great 
changes  in  their  mode  of  work,  or  any 
exertion  of  strength  or  skill  beyond  that 
to  which  they  have  been  accustomed. 
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They  have  been,  perhaps,  and  not  with- 
out some  reason,  always  represented  as 
indolent,  unskilful,  filtny,  and  drunken, 
and  averse  to  the  improvement  which 
their  wiser  and  better  superiors  have 
attempted  to  introduce. 

Whilst  the  present  low  price  of  corn 
continues,  and  the  corresponding  low  rate 
of  wages,  and  the  markets  of  Russia  are 
open  to  the  woollen  cloths  of  Poland  with- 
out duty,  the  profit  of  capital  employed 
in  that  branch  of  industry  must  oE6r  to  it 
temptations  that  agriculture  does  not 
present.  But  if  by  any  alterations  the 
cloths  of  Poland  should  in  the  Russian 
Custom-houses  be  placed  on  the  footing 
of  the  cloths  of  other  countries,  or  if  a 
rise  of  corn  and  of  wages  should  take 
place  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  the 
Polish  cloths  dearer  than  those  which  are 
charged  with  duty,  the  effects  might  be, 
to  drive  the  capital  from  the  cloth  trade 
to  the  business  of  cultivation.  The  pre- 
sent want  of  capital  may  possibly  be  sup- 
plied by  influx  from  other  countries,  but 
this  must  depend  in  a  great  measure  on 
the  internal  government  and  political  re- 
gulations of  the  country.  The  increase 
of  manufactories  in  Poland,  and  the  aug- 
mented population  which  they  usually 
induce,  might  produce  such  a  number  of 
internal  consumers  as  to  leave  much  less 
surplus  corn  to  export  to  other  countries. 
It  is  true  that  wheat  would  be  but  little  eaten 
by  the  manufacturers,  but  the  increased 
demand  for  rye  might  make  that  kind 
of  grain  the  most  profitable  to  the  grower, 
and  he  would  then  devote  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  it  some  portions  of  the  land  which, 
under  different  circumstances,  would  have 
been  appropriated  to  the  growth  of  wheat. 

The  manufacturers  in  Poland  are  how- 
ever of  too  little  importance,  at  present, 
to  make  it  desirable  to  hazard  any  conjee* 
tures  on  what  the  effects  of  their  increase 
or  diminution  would  be  on  the  surplui 
quantity  of  exportable  grain. 

A  view  of  the  past  exportation  from  the 
Vistula,  at  different  periods,  and  under 
different  circumstances,  will  perhaps  give 
some  assistance  in  forming  an  idea  of 
what  may  be  the  result  of  future  changes. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  the  long 
period  of  166  years,  of  which  the  returns 
are  given  [see  Appendix  No.  S^] ,  there 
has  been  but  little  variation  in  the  actual 
quantities  of  corn  exported  from  Dantzie 
when  taken  by  periods  of  twenty-five 
years.    At  the  commencement  it  is  seen, 
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that  the  quantity  of  lye  far  exceieded 
that  of  wheat ;  tbat  they  gradually  ap- 
proached  each  other,  till  the  produce  gf 
wheat  exceeded  that  of  rye,  and  con- 
staotly  BO  up  to  the  prcpent  time.  The 
physical  circumstancea  of  the  country  are 
aa  they  were  during  that  long  period. 
The  course  of  the  aeveral  sF^cania  that 
coovey  their  supplies  of  corn  into  the 
Vistula  hat  be^  without  alteration  ;  and 
the  facilitiea  of  internal  copveyance  have 
been  scarcely  i^fproved  by  any  nev  or 
better  roads.  There  if  no  ground  to  gqp- 
poie  that  any  material,  certainly  apt  any 
observable  or  recorded,  increate  qf  popu- 
lation haa  taken  place,  except  the  recant 
immigrattOD  of  Gerfneni. 

The  whole  period  of  166  yeari,  returna 
of  which,  ai  extracted  from  the  city  re- 
cordi  of  Daotaic,  are  in  the  Appendix. 
Mo,  24,  wheq  divided  into  periods  of 
about  twenty-fire  yeaiBi  exhibiti  the  fol- 
lowing annual  exportation  of  wheat  and 
rye  from  that  port. 


YRAHS. 
I6S1  to  1673 
1676  (0  170n 
1701  to  17S£ 
173G  to  I7£0 
I  TBI  to  177E 

1776  lo  1800 
ISO)  to  ISS^ 


81,77B 
134,897 
69,795 

gO,G24 
I4I,DS0 
1£0,S99 
300^0 


336,313 

337,463 
170,100 
119,771 
30tl,l40 
103.041; 
C7,511 


307,087 
^5a,379 
339,B95 
200,385 


The  average  of  the  whole  period  givea 
an  annual  quantity  of  wheat  aod  lye,  of 
279,791;  quarters;  aud  this  surplus  may 
be  birly  considered  a*  the  nearest  ap- 
proach that  can  be  made,  with  existing 
materials,  to  what  is  the  oiusl  excess  of 
the  production  of  bread  corn,  above  the 
conaumptioQ  of  the  inhabitants,  when  no 
extrariidinary  eircumstancea  occur  to  ex- 
cite  or  check  cultivation. 

In  aome  of  the  early  periods  of  this 
aeries,  there  have  been  great  variations  in 
the  quantity  exported,  but  not  so  consider- 
able as  within  the  last  thirty-aix  years ; 
we  have,  too,  from  1791,  the  returns  of 
exports  from  the  rival  ports  of  Danisic 
and  Elbing  since  that  date,  and  tlius.from 
both  outlets  of  the  Vistula,  can  trace  the 
advance  or  decline  of  the  surplus  produce 
of  corn,  from  the  countriea  bordering  on 
that  stream. 


Eicporta  of  wfical  and  rya  from  lbs  citiM 
of  Dantzic  snd  Elbing :— 


1791 

1798 

1793 

1794 

17M 

Avenge  of  tbc 
fivereais  .. 

WHBAT. 

KYi. 

TOTAL. 

Qb«1,». 
834,493 
347,849 

86,714 

amjm 

499,8H 

1,302,168 
960,431 

S97JUO 
]M,410 

3,19a,MS 
435^1 

Tliia  considerable  advance  beyon4 
former  periods  waa  the  commenceipen^ 
of  a  atill  greater  progress  in  the  five  next 
years. 


1796 
IW7 
1798 
1790 
1800 


i48^ 
8EV,S« 
043,940 


111.790 

164,660 
36,617 


£01,804 
101,160 


414,873 
£03,6M 
»0,81» 


S,»3.7« 
610,748 


In  the  next  five  years  the  quantity  still 
increasing  reached*  its  greatest  height, 
and  raore  corn  was  then  exported  than  jd 
the  following  twenty  yeara. 


IB08 
1603 


460,047 
£44,867 
£9£,1S9 


9,746,ei£ 
£4&,3a£ 


13S,0efi 
S4£,eiD 
444,£37 
134,400 
17,700 


l,080,E43 
816,108 


67»,«87 


S,flS7,»6r 
76C47I 


Of  these  2,746,816  quartara  of  wfai 
exported  in  die  last-noted  fiva  yd 
I,7M,114  being  a  yearly  quantity 
Sfi0,820  quarters  was  ooniisnod  to  T 
land,  aod  tbegteatsEpartof  uien~  ~'~ 
to  Franca. 

The  year  1S06  was  the  i 
time  wbeo  the  war,  first  witb  Soglaitd, 
and  aflerwards,  or  latfaer  bt&n,  ita  doae. 
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Irith  France^  reduced  PrusMai  to  a  lo#  ebb« 
and  for  several  years  put  a  stop  to  the 
corn  trade  from  the  Vistula. 

The  state  of  the  exportation  for  the  last 
five  years,  forms  a  striking  contrast  with 
the  corresponding  term  m  the  periods 
here  Beta. 

Export  from  Dahtzic  and  filbing. 


Europe.     Apntt  20,  1826. 
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YBIRS. 


1821 
18^ 
1833 
1824 
1825 


WHEAt. 


I  126,138 
44»352 
68,430 

ri8,681 


RYK. 


16,128 

111 

74,370 

5,943 

15,414 


TOTAt. 


142,264 
44,463 

132,820 
65,d3d 

134,095 


417,615      111,966      519,581 
Average  of  the  I  I 

fiveyean  ..I    83,523       22,933      101^16 

The  circumstances  which  produced 
that  great  exportation  of  corn,  from  1801 
to  18Q5,  are  of  pouch  importance  in  the 
consideration  of  the  prospects  of  future 
exportations ;  an(|  the  causes  by  which, 
in  the  space  pf  the  previous  years,  they 
were  enabled  to  attain  to  that  height, 
desjerv^  to.be  traced. 

Under  the  act  31  Geo.S.  cap.  30  ( 179n, 
the  ports  of  England  had  been  constantly 
open,  for  ten  years,  for  the  importation 
of  wheat.  If  the  average  price  of  wheat 
was  below  60s*  the  quarter,  i(  was  charged 
with  a  duty  of  24«.  Sd^ ;  if  above  50f.  and 
bdow  54«.  a  duty  of  2s.  6d. ;  and  if  above 
54tf.  with  a  duty  of  only  6d.  From  the 
year  1791,  when  that  aqt  was  passed,  the 
price  of  wheat,  with  the  exception  a(  a 
short  period  in  t7d8,  was  constantly 
above  .54s. ;  and  what  was  imported  was 
therefore  charged  with  only  the  duty  of 
6€L  per  quarter.  During  twp  of  the  ten 
years,  wheat  in  England  had  been  above 
80f.  per  quarter,  and  in  the  last  of  them 
rose  as  high  as  127«. 

Opr  laws  at  that  time  laid  restraints  on 
the  import  of  corn  from  Ireland,  and  that 
part  of  the  empire  had  not  nutde  the  pro- 
gress it  haa  since  done  in  the  cultivation 
of  com. 

The  porta  of  England  were  not  merely 
open  during  thii  term,  but  by  the  act  of 
36  Geo.  3.  c.  SI,  larse  premiums  were 
given  on  com  imported,  to  secure  the  im- 
porters, whether  in  British  or  in  neutral 
Tessels^  certain  prices,  till  500,000  quarter^ 
ahould  have  been  imported,  afker  which 
the  premiums  were  to  be  reduced.  This 
act  passed  in  1796  for  a  year»  was  coo- 
linued  by  another  act  in  1797 ;  add,  with 


different  intermediate  modiftcations,  pre* 
miumjB  to  indemnify  the  importers  of  corn 
and  flour  were  established  till  1801. 

Daring  the  ten  year«,  from  1791,  to 
1801,  there  was  a  constant  demand  in 
France  for  foreign  corn  ;  several  deficient 
harvests  had  been  experienced  at  the 
beginning  of  the  revolution.  The  agents 
of  France  were  employed  both  in  Europe 
and  America,  in  purchasing  corn  and 
hirmg  neutral  vessels  to  convey  it  to 
France;  paying  but  little  regard  to  the 
price  they  gave  for  it,  or  to  the  rate  of 
freight  at  which  it  could  be  transported^ 
Holland,  which  scarcely  has  ever  grown 
corn  sufficient  for  its  own  consumption, 
felt  a  great  want,  owing  to  its  internal 
sources  of  supply  from  Germany  and 
Flanders,  being  diverted  from  the  usual 
channels,  by  the  circuitostances  of  the  wan 

Sweden  for  many  years  had  looked  for 
some  supply  from  rrussia,  not,  indeed,  of 
wheat  to  any  extent,  but  chiefly  of  Rye* 
During  the  period  we  are  now  consider- 
ing, that  country  had  been  afflicted  with 
several  successive  deficient  harvests ;  and 
such  was  the  distress  from  want  of  corn, 
that  a  large  part  of  the  population  had 
been  compelled  to  use  the  bark  of  trees 
as  a  substitute  for  rye.  That  kingdom 
thus  became  a  market  which  could  take 
as  much  as  her  poverty  could  find  the 
means  of  {paying  for.  In  addition  to  these 
external  circumstances,  the  land  in  Poland 
was  less  burthened  with  taxes  than  it  is  at 
present.  The  tenth  Groschen  war-tax  waa 
not  then  enacted*  Some  other  taxes  then 
imposed  have  not  been  since  abandoned. 
In  Prussia,  likewise,  taxation  is  higher 
now  than  frotn  1801  to  1805. 

These  combmed  circumstances  gave  te 
the  agriculture  of  Poland  and  Prussia,  • 
portion  of  capital  and  motives  to  exertion^ 
whSch  produced  the  vast  surplus  that  waa 
exported  from  1801  to  1805.  Ten  yearr 
of  unexampled  prosperity  were,  however, 
needed,  to  reach  the  point  which  thoae 
years  exhibit,  and  it  was  only  by  gradual 
steps  that  it  was  attained. 

The  impulse  given  by  the  open  markets, 
and  by  the  high  prices  which  had  opened 
them,  acted  with  accumulated  force  in 
the  next  five  years,  and  raised  the  surplus, 
aa  We  have  seen,  somewhat  higher. 

If  the  same  powerful  stimulus  could 
now  be  applied  to  excite  the  cultivators, 
in  Poland  and  in  Prussia,  to  increase  their 
supplies  pf  corn,  as  were  experienced 
from  1791  to  180l,it  would  be  reasonable 
to  cohclude,  that  the  result  might  be  the 
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same  as  is  exhibited  in  the  quantities  of 
wheat  exported  from  1801  to  1805.  It 
might  produce,  with  ten  years  increased 
exertion,  and  with  the  application  of  the 
capital  created  in  those  ten  years  of  pros* 
perity,  a  quantity  equal  to  that  which  was 
exported  in  the  years  of  the  greatest  sur- 
plus. 1  was  told,  when  in  Poland,  that 
during  those  prosperous  years,  wheat  w^s 
brought  by  land-oarriage  to  the  Vistula, 
from  distances  far  too  great  to  bear  the 
expenses  without  the  enormous  prices 
which  it  bore  in  the  markets  of  England 
and  France.  It  was  sent,  not  only  from 
the  furthest  parts  of  Gallicia,  but  even 
from  the  vicinity  of  Brunn  and  Olmutz, 
in  Moravia.  It  was  said,  that  some  of 
the  wheat  of  Hungary  was  conveyed  over 
the  Carpathian  mountains  to  Cracow,  and 
there  shipped  in  flats  for  Dantzic  and 
Elbing,  whilst  Volhynia  and  Podolia  were 
emptied  of  their  stores. 

Whether  these  reports  are  true,  or  to 
what  extent  they  are  true,  it  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  the  very  high  price  which 
wheat  had  reached  in  the  years  under 
consideration  must  have  vastly  extended 
the  limits  of  the  circle  from  which  it 
would  be  collected,  and  would  induce 
the  inhabitants  to  despatch  to  the  high 
markets  whatever  could  be  spared  by  the 
exercise  of  the  most  rigid  economy. 
^  By  the  constant  application  of  all  these 
powerful  stimuli,  which  were  in  operation 
during  ten  years,  we  have  seen  that  at 
length  the  surplus  of  wheat,  which  the 
Vistula  and  its  borders,  extended  to  un- 
usual dimensions,  could  yield,  amounted 
to  550,000  quarters  annually,  or  about 
sufficient,  supposing  the  whole  to  be  sent 
here  for  the  consumption  of  this  kingdom, 
with  its  present  population,  during  the 
space  of  twelve  days. 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  calculated,  that  the 
same  occurrences  of  circumstances,  .pro- 
pitious to  the  agricultural  prosperity  of 
the  lands  on  the  border  of  the  Vistula, 
should  again  present  themselves.  Neither 
the  demands  of  France  nor  England  are 
likely  to  be  so  great,  or  to  continue  for 
so  long  a  period,  as  at  that  time.  It  is 
scarcely  to  be  calculated  upon,  that  any 
future  wars  will  be  so  long  in  duration, 


the  Vistula*  its  effect  must  be  weak  and 
powerless,  when  compared  with  the  ex- 
citement it  received,  from  1791,  to  1805. 
If  we  suppose  the  cost  of  wheat  to  the 
grower  in  the  vicinity  of  Warsaw,  to  be 
about  2Ss.  per  quarter,  and  all  the  ex- 
penses of  conveyance  to  our  markets,  to 
be  20#«  more,  and  that  it  could  be  sold 
here  for  6O5.  or  64^.  we  may  presume  that 
such  a  stimulus  would  produce  great  ex- 
ertions, and  a  correspondent  increase  of 
supply ;  some  abatement  in  the  force  of 
that  stimulus  would  be  probably  felt  in  an 
increase  of  freight,  and  other  charges,  but 
the  prospect  of  a  profit  of  I2s,  or  14^. 
would  give  a  powerful  impulse  to  cultiva- 
tion. What  is  here  stated  is  upon  the 
supposition,  of  course  a  mere  supposition, 
that  no  duty  would  be  imposed  on  foreign 
wheat,  on  its  introduction  into  this  king- 
dom. Supposing  a  duty  should  be  im- 
posed, it  will,  of  course,  weaken  the  force 
of  the  stimulus ;  and  if  it  should  be  so  high, 
as,  when  added  to  the  costs  and  charges, 
to  raise  it  above  the  price  at  which  it 
could  be  sold  in  our  markets,  it  would 
become  a  repellant  instead  of  a  stimulus, 
especially  if  it  should  be  viewed  at  a 
permanent  enactment. 

If  a  duty  in  this  country  of  lOi.  or  12«* 
per  quarter  was  imposed,  it  would  not 
allow  of  such  a  profit,  on  the  supposition 
of  the  price  being  from  60s.  to  6is.  as  to 
induce  any  great  exertions  to  increaae 
cultivation  in  the  bordering  districta  on 
the  Vistula,  The  chance  of  a  rise  occa- 
sioned by  war,  by  a  winter  so  severe  as 
to  injure  vegetation,  or  by  a  rainy  harvest 
season,  might  induce  those  of  aspeculatire 
turn,  to  increase  their  growth  of  wheat ; 
but  those  who  have  that  turn,  and  have 
the  means  of  indulging  it,  are  so  few,  that 
they  would  produce  no  sensibie  iacresse 
in  the  general  surplus. 

I  see  no  reason  to  believe,  that' with 
such  a  duty  as  I  have  mentioned  for  Eng- 
land, and  a  price  from  60s.  to  64s.  and 
with  some  similar  regulation  in  France^ 
that  the  surplus  com  produced  in  Poland, 
including  all  the  countries  near  enough  to 
the  Vistula,  to  send  their  com  to  that 
stream,  would  materially  increase  in  com- 
mon seasons,  or  very  much,  if  at  all,  ex* 


or  spread  over  so  extensive  a  field  of  |  ceed  the  average  produce  of  that  country ; 


operdtions,  as  those  which  rose  out  of  the 
revolution  of  France ;  and  it  is  therefore 
not  likely  that  the  quantity  exported  will 
ever  rise  to  so  great  an  amount.  Whatever 
stimulus  may  be  applied  to  excite  the 
agricultural  improvement  of  the  banks  of 


the  greater  part  of  this  might  probably 
be  wheat,  and  if  the  duty  were  alike  00 
all  the  various  qualities  of  that  grain,  none 
would  be  sent  here  but  that  part  whidi  ia 
the  driest,  heaviest  and  whitest.  Tbs  in* 
ferior  descriptions  would  not  pay  for 
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imporUtion,  unless  the  average  in  England 
was  much  more  than  6As. 

William  Jacob. 
Corn- Returns    Office, 
2l8t  February,  1826. 

Petition  op  Wbst-India  Mer- 
chants FOR  Protection  of  their 
Property.]  Mr.  Baring  presented  a 
petition  from  the  Merchants  of  London 
trading  to  the  West  Indies,  Mortgaf^ees, 
and  others,  having  claims  upon  West- 
India  Estates,  praying  the  interference  of 
the  House  to  give  them  some  further  pro- 
tection for  their  property,  or  else  compen- 
sation. He  bespoke  the  earnest  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  complaints  and  repre- 
sentations of  this  respectable  body  of 
petitioners  upon  a  subject  of  very  consi- 
derable importance  to  the  ultimate  welfare 
of  the  empire.  He  could  not  but  think 
this  appeal  to  their  consideration  some- 
what superfluous  when  he  reflected  that 
the  petition  which  he  was  introducing  to 
their  notice  was  a  claim  of  right  upon  the 

Erotection  of  the  British  parliament,  in 
ehalf  of  a  species  of  property  which  was 
formerly  reckoned,  however  now  reduced 
below  tnat  standard,  among  the  most  sure 
and  valuable  in  the  possession  of  British 
subjects.  And,  that  property  in  these 
colonies  was  no  longer  regarded  with  the 
same  feeling  of  confidence  as  to  its  stabi- 
lity, it  did  not  need  this  petition  to  tell  them. 
The  fact  had  long  since  established  itself 
in  the  minds  of  those  whose  attention  had 
been  called  to  the  subject.  It  bad  be- 
come matter  of  notoriety,  and,  at  length, 
had  reached  that  alarmme  point  at  which 
it  was  deemed  necessary  tor  the  preserva- 
tion of  individual  property,  to  odl  in  aid 
the  specific  interference  of  parliament. 
He  professed  himself  to  be  an  anxious 
friend  to  the  emancipation  of  the  negroes 
from  slavery;  but  it  did  not  therefore 
follow  that  he  was  a  disciple  of  the  sect 
calfed  the  Abolitionists ;  or  that  he  would 
league  himself  io  any  of  the  rash  schemes 
proposed  for  the  precipitation  of  that 
measure.  If  done  at  all,  it  could  only  be 
done,  with  safety  and  justice,  by  gradtial 
approaches,  by  moderate  and  weli-digested 
measures,  preparatory  in  their  nature,  and 
carried  into  execution  under  the  guiding 
hand  of  wisdom  and  discretion.  In  no 
other  way  could  this  most  desirable  end 
be  attained.  Valuable  property,  however, 
was  tampered  with  by  those  who  sought, 
by  exaggeration!  to  excite  the  feehngt 
aad  mislead  tbe  minds  of  the  people  of 


this  country.  It  was  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  the  West-India  planters  and  pro- 
prietors acted  under  the  undue  influence 
of  heat.  The  proprietors  in  those  colo- 
nies could  not  but  feel  alarmed  at  what 
they  saw  going  on  in  this  country.  They 
could  not  refrain  from  feeling  mdignant 
at  the  unfounded  aspersions  cast  upon 
them  by  the  overheated  advocates  of 
emancipation  in  England ;  and  when  they 
considered  that  it.was  by  the  representa- 
tion of  those  individuals  that  public  dpi« 
nion  in  this  country  was  guided,  and  at 
their  instigation  that  tbe  government  was 
induced  to  act,  what  else  but  alarm  for 
the  security  of  their  property  could  they 
feel  ?  If  the  planters  and  proprietors  ia 
the  West-India  colonies  could  be  made 
to  believe  that  the  House  would  not  go 
further  in  their  plans  of  amelioration  than 
was  proposed  by  the  instructions  of  his 
majesty's  government,  he  was  convinced 
they  .would  make  no  resistance  to  those 
plans.  But,  seeing  the  exaggerated  state- 
ments, the  highly-coloured  pictures,  and 
the  personal  aspersions  on  themselves, 
their  conduct,  and  designs,  put  forth  oa 
this  occasion,  it  was  not  strange  they 
should  conceive  these  to  be  the  work  of 
their  enemies,  and  that  there  was  an  ulte- 
rior intention  of  carrying  the  case  far 
beyond  the  views  at  present  promulgated. 
Mr.  fV.  Smith  saia,  he  rose  merely  to 
repel  the  insinuations  of  thebon.  member, 
against  the  abolitionists,  and  to  deny 
every  word  and  every  assertion  to  their 
prejudice  uttered  by  the  hon.  gentleman, 
or  contained  in  tbe  petition  on  the  table. 
He  thought  he  coula  not  better  illustrate 
the  question  at  issue  between  himself  and 
the  hon.  member,  than  by  reading  a  few 
lines  from  a  petition  which  was  presented 
to  that  House  on  Friday  last,  from  the 
Board  of  Council  and  House  of  Assembly 
of  the  island  of  Antigua,  which  set  forth, 
*'  That,  year  after  year  the  memorialists 
have  represented  the  distressed  situation 
of  that  colony,  produced  by  the  continua*' 
tton  of  the  war-duties  on  their  staple 
commodities,  during  a  period  of  twelve 
years'  peace,  in  utter  disregard  of  the 
pledge  given  at  the  time  of  the  augments* 
tion  of  those  duties  by  the  ministers  of 
the  day,  that  such  duties  should  cease  on 
the  return  of  peace  and  tranquillity;  that, 
although  no  notice  has  been  hitherto 
taken  of  the  just  claims  of  the  memorial- 
ists to  relief,  they  trusted  the  time  would 
yet  arrive  when  they  should  be  allowed 
te  participate  hi  the  prosperity  enjoyed 
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by  aH  other  classes  of  his  majesty's  on>* 

Eire ;  but  so  far  from  siich  expectations 
aving  been  realized,  the  memorialists 
find  that  accumulated  burthens,  and  mea- 
sures tending  still  further  to  their  op- 
pression and  ruin,  have  lately  taken  place ; 
the  sense  of  these  grievances,  however, 
IS  lost  in  the  astonishment  with  which  the 
memorialists  view  the  malignant  feelings 
excited  against  them  by  certain  danger- 
ous demagogues  ancf  interested  persons^ 
acting,  to  suit  their  own  immediate  pur- 
poses, in  coalition  with  the  canting  pre- 
tenders of  the  day  to  religion,  who;  no^ 
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treated^  and  that  they  deserved  it ;  tbat 
they  went  to  the  Methodist  meetings  oq 
Sundays,  and  conducted  themselves  well, 
but  that  the  regular  clergy  were  not 
known  to  have  paid  any  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  subject.  This  was  one  in- 
stant;e,  at  least,  to  show  how  ill  deserved 
bad  been  that  species  of  abuse  which  had 
been  heaped  upon  those  who  endeavoured 
to  procure  an  amelioration  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  slaves. 

Mr.  fVarre  said,  that  although  be  waa 

'  an  advocate  for  the  amelioration  of  slavery, 

and  although. he  admitted  that  much  bad 


established  church,  seek  also  to  invade 
the  private  property  of  his  majesu's  k>yal> 
"West-Indian  subjects,  many  of  whose 
ancestors  sought  in  those  climates  for-' 
merly,  a  refuge  from  puritanical^  perse- 
cution, and,  having  lost  their  all,  sup- 
porting the  royal  cause  against  the  dis- 
ciples of  hypocrisy,  in  the  time  of  the 
unfortunate  Charles,  were  content  to 
seek  an  asylum  under  the  Tropics,  ancf 
to  leave  their  hard-earned  acquisitions  aa 
a  poor  equivalent  to  their  children  ;  this 
liineritance,  guaranteed  by  the  imperiaV 
parliament  for  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fift^  years,  the  laemorialists  now  see 
placed  in  jeopardiy ;  they  are  wea#y  of 
refutioff  the  never-ending  cakiranies  pro- 
pagated by  designing  individuals  against 
them,  fully  convinced,  that  the  uhimate 
object  in  view  is,  not  the  welfare  of  the 
negro,  but  to  tamper  with;  his  feelings,  to 
rouse  him  to  the  aestruction  of  the' colo- 
nist.''   In  reply  to  the  language  of  that 


content  with  usurping  the  rights  of  the    been  effected  towards  the  attainment  of 


that  measure,  he  thought  that  the  con- 
duct pursued  by  persons  in  this  country 
who  professed  themselves  to  be  the  advo- 
cates of  emancipation,  bad  retarded  rather 
than  promoted  the  sreat  cause  which 
they  had  espoused.  Many  members  of 
the  House,  and  more  particularly  those 
gentlemen  who  were  interested  in  the 
West-iodia  question,  had  most  likely  read 
a  psimphlet,  written  by  a  master  in  Chan- 
cery, who  oocQ  had  been  a  member  of 
tha  House*  Whatever  might  be  the 
opinion  of  hon.  gentYen^en  of  that  work* 
he  could  not  but  think  that  it  contained 
passages  of  a  highly  inflammatorv  and  in* 
jurious  nature.  Mr.  Stephen  hadf  dragged 
mto  the  discussion  persons  and  circuoi* 
stances  that  had  better  have  been  oosk- 
ted.  What  necessity,  for  instance,  waa 
there  for  the  introduction  of  a  passage 
like  this :  <*  You  are  zeak>us  in  the  capsa 
of  the  oppressed  Greeks,  and  the  feeUag 
does  you  honour.  You  reprobate  stroagly 


petition,  he  woukl  oaly  say,  that  he  had    the  illiberal  despotism  that  presses  down 


concurred  in  almost  every  measure  which 
his  majesty's  ministers  had  taken  with 
respect  to  the  slave-populatiou  of  our 
colonies;  and,  whether  for  those  mea- 
sures ministers  deserved  the  character 
given  of  them  by  the  Antigua  petitioners 
or  not,  he  was  content  to  share  in  die 
obloquy  attached  to  tliem  by  those  peti- 
tioners. But  he  had  a  still  better  answer 
to  what  he  hiUi  just  read.  He  could 
show,  from  evidence  taken  before  a  com- 
mittee, respecting  the  state  of  the  slaves 
in  the  island  of  Antigua,  that  formerly 
there  were  very  few  christian  slaves  in 
the  island^  and  thM  their  condition  was 
very  ignorant  and  barbarous;  but  that 
now  tM  mubber  of  christian  slaves  had 
considerably  increasedr  chiefly  by  the 
exertions  of  the  Moravian  missionaries ; 
that  the  character  of  th^  slaves  had  iao- 
proved;   that   they  were  much  better 


its  yoke  ou*  the  necks  of  the  unfortunate 
Spaniards ;.  and  it  is  a  righe  and  generoMs 
indignation.  Can  yot»  then  be  insensiUa 
to  the  far  more  intolerable  wrongs^  to  tte 
far  more  goading  oppression,^  which  the 
poor  Airicaos  sum  under  your  own 
dominion}  'The  Greeks  have  not  yet 
bean  driven  by  the  cart  whip ;  aad  niStoy 
a.  tyrant,,  more  Hliberal  and  ungrateful 
than  Ferdinand,  are  maintained  by  Brkish 
bayonets,  as  he  by  French  ones,  on  the 
petty  thrones  of  the  plantations."  He 
again  contended  Uiat  such  exaggerated 
and  illiberal  language  as  thfs  had  a  direot 
tendency  to  retard  the  march  of  genuine 
^improvement.  He  was  no  enemy  to  th< 
cause  of  necro  improvement,  when  teip* 
perately  and  properly  conducted ;  bat  btf 
felt  deeply  the  diffioultiea  of  tlie  questioo ; 
and  whatever  evils  belonged  or  bad  be- 
longed to  the  slave  ayatem)  it  ought  to 
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be  reBicmbefed  iliat  that  system  had  not 
origioated  solely  with  the  slave  pro- 
prietorsy  but  had  grown  up,  not  only 
under  the  ptptection,  but  under  th^  en- 
couragement and  control  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. He  had  always  voted,  and  was 
willing  to  vote  again,  for  every  thing 
practicable  in  tbe  shape  of  amelioraMon ; 
Dut  he  could  not  hut  deprecate  such  Ian- 
guage  as  that  which  he  had  quoted.  It 
did  appear  to  him,  that  th^  West-India 
planters  bad  cause  to  pomplain  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  spoken  of  by 
those  who  supported  the  question.  They 
had  been  assailed  by  invective  instead  ol 
argument;  and  aspersions  the  most  unjust 
and  unhandsome  had  been  used  against 
them. 

Dr.  Lushiitgtott  said,  he  was  sorr^  that 
on  the  mere  presentation  of  a  petition  on 
this  subjecti  he  could  not  feel  himself  at 
liberty  to  remain  silent ;  but  he  must  say 
something  respecting  the  observations  of 
the  hon.  member  for  Taunton.  Tbe  hon. 
4nember  had  said,  that  there  had  been 
great  exaggerations  on  both  sfdes.  Now, 
he  yrould  be  glad  po  know  who  they  w^re 
that  thus  exaggerated,  and  to  whom  th^ 
blame  chiefly  btslonged.  He  maintained, 
that  if  there  had  been  any,  it  wf  s  very 
little  indeed,  on  the  side  of  those  who 
were  anxious  to  amdiorate  the  coadition 
of  the  negroes.  Every  document  from 
the  colonies  showed  that  their  statements 
had  not  been  exaffseratf  d ;  and  he  iqvited 
the  hon.  member  ror  Roehester,  who  said 
"  hear,  hear  V*  tp  read  th^se  statements, 
and  then  to  prove,  if  he  could,  t|iat  the 
charges  of  the  degradation  and  oppression 
of  the  negroes  by  West*India  planters 
were  unfounded.  Every  charge  made  by 
the  abolitionists  woald  be  borne  out  by 
these  documents.  Out  of  a  pamphlet  of 
a  hundred  pages,  written  by  a  distinguish- 
ed iudividual,  the  hon.  member  who 
spoke  last  had  quoted  one  short  passage, 
which  he  considered  as  intemperate  and 
exaggerated;  but  the  hon.  nMmt>er  had 
made  no  aHewfince  for  the  very  great 
provocation  which  that  distinguished  pev- 
son  had  received  from  tbe  zeflous  endea^ 
vours  of  the  slavery  partizans  to  hold  hin 
up  to  public  indignation.  It  ought  to  be 
recollected,  that  the  very  able  pamphlet 
in  question  had  been  frritt^i  by  a  gen- 
tleman of  high  character,  and  great  per- 
sonal information  on  the  subject.  Who- 
ever read  that  pamphlet,  would  find  that 
it  was  the  work  of  one  who  bad  great 
personal  knowledge  of  the  subject,  as 


well  as  a  work  of  the  greatest  ability  thai 
had  ever  appeared  on  the  subject.  H^ 
would  not  then  enter  into  the  general 
merits  of  the  question ;  but  he  could  not 
help  raising  his  voice,  even  on  that  occa- 
sion, against  any  general  charge  of  eaU 
aggeration  on  the  part  of  those  who  ad^ 
vocated  the  cause  of  amelioration.  Tha 
documents  from  tbe  colonies  themselvea 

E roved  that  the  exaggeration,  if  any,  l|ad 
een  extremely  little  indeed* 
Mr.  Btmal  said,  he  could  aei  but  feel 
that  the  pamphlet  contained  many  ex^ 
aggeratioQS,  although  he  was  not  pre- 
pared at  present  to  point  theoi  out.  There 
was  one  rois*slatemeBt  in  that  work,  how* 
ever,  to  which  he  should  neir  refer,  for 
the  purpose  of  supporting  his  assertioQ. 
He  alluded  to  the  branding  of  slaves.  Dur- 
ing the  tifse  that  the  slave  trad^  was  ia 
existence,  and  slaves  were  imported  in  # 
state  of  the  grossest  barbarispi,  the  prao- 
tice  had  been  resorted  to,  and  was 
generally  prevalent;  but,  as  the  black 
population  became  a  Creole  or  native 
population,  it  was  abandoned,  and  any 
one  who  shopid  now  attempt  any  thing  oif 
the  kind,  would  be  stigmatised  and  scouts 
ed  by  the  planters.  He  did  i^ot  mean  to 
say  diat  those  who  liad  been  convicted  in 
ooufts  of  justice  might  not  be  so  branded ; 
but  the  practice,  as  applique  to  tbf 
Creole  population,  under  toy  ether  circum- 
stances, had  no  exjstenee  whatofFer.  He 
had  heard  it,  however,  re^atedl  v  Miorted, 
and  within  tfao^e  walls,  as  well  as  in  # 
variety  of  pamphlets,  that  it  did  exist,  and 
the  proprietors  were  stigmatised  in  con- 
sequence, as  baibareus  and  inhuman  men* 
sters.  He  would  also  a^k  the  hen.  mem- 
ber whether,  when  the  L^slative  As- 
sembly of  Jamaica  palsied  an  act,  to  ex- 
empt slaves  from  working  on  Saturdays, 
it  was  sot  an  exaggeration  to  say,  that  thf 
act  had  been  passed  as  much  for  the 
benefit  of  the  masters  as  of  the  slaves  ) 
He  challenged  any  boa.  member  to  say^ 
that  it  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  masters. 
If  the  hon.  member  would  meet  him  fairljr. 
and  bring  forward  specific  cases,  he  would 

e^ge  himself  to  eoavinee  him,  that  there 
d  been  gross  exaggerations,  and  in 
channels  where  It  was  dmicult  to  contra- 
dict them.  It  was  easy,  when  the  main 
party  resided  at  a  distance  of  four  thou- 
sand miles,  te  bring  fsrward  aeeu|Btteae 
agaiast  him.  It  was  not  sp  easy  to  find 
the  means  of  gainsaying  those  accusations, 
and  this  was  a  coosideratten  which  ought 
to  weigh  with  the  House,  whenever  any 
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of  those  extraordinary  statements  were 
put  forth,  by  which  the  public  mind  had 
been  so  violently  and  so  unjustly  agitated. 

An  hon.  member,  whose  name  we  could 
not  learn,  observed,  that  all  he  wished  to 
know  upon  the  subject,  was  really  required 
of  the  West-India  planters.  It  was  easy 
to  deal  in  general  declamation  and  un- 
defined charges,  but  he  would  give  no 
support  to  the  petition,  or  to  any  resolu- 
tion which  might  be  brought  forward,  un- 
less it  defined  the  concessions  which  were 
reouired. 

Mr.  Manning  said,  it  was  impossible  Co 
refute  such  general  charges  as  those  which 
were  always  brought  forward  in  discus- 
sions on  this  subject*  He  had  read  the 
pamphlet  which  had  been  alluded  to,  and 
entertained  the  highest  respect  for  its 
author,  but  he  could  not  justify  the  Ian- 

fuage  which  was  used  in  some  parts  of  it. 
le  would  appeal  to  the  under  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  colonies,  whether  the  pe- 
titioners stated  the  truth  or  not,  when 
they  asserted  that  there  were  800,000 
slaves  in  a  state  of  degradation  and 
misery.  He  knew,  from  personal  ex- 
perience, that  there  was  gross  exaggera- 
tion in  the  pictures  which  had  been  drawn 
of  the  state  of  the  slave-population  in  the 
West  Indies.  Abuse  was  not  the  way  to 
promote  improvement,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  obstruct  it. 

Mr.  Sykes  said,  that,  on  which  ever  side 
the  alleged  exaggerations  might  have  pre- 
ponderated, he  held  a  paper  in  his  hand 
which  showed  bow  far  the  zeal  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Rochester  would  carry 
him.  The  hon.  member  had  asserted,  that 
it  was  not  the  general  practice  of  the 
Jamaica  planters  to  brand  their  negroes. 
Now  he  had  happened  to  look  at  the 
Jamaica  Gazette,  and  he  found  from  that 
|)aper  that  it  was  still  as  common  a  prac- 
tice to  brand  the  negroes  of  the  soil,  or 
the  freehold  negroes,  as  to  brand  any 
others.  There  were  freehold  negroes,  of 
the  names  of  Bullock  and  Caesar,  stated 
to  have  been  so  branded  on  the  shoulders 
and  other  places;  and  in  the  whole  it 
appeared,  out  of  a  list  of  three  or  four 
columns,  that  twenty  freehold  negroes 
had  been  branded  in  the  same  manner. 
This  was,  therefore,  an  unfortunate  in- 
stance, to  prove  that  the  Abolitionists  had 
been  ffuilty  of  exaggeration.  One  word 
as  to  Mr.  Stephen.  It  was  certainly  not 
fair  to  read  a  single  passage  of  a  long 
pamphlet,  as  a  proof  or  general  exaggera* 
tioD  oQ  the  part  of  those  who  promoted 


the  amelioration  of  the  slaves,  when  the 
writer  of  that  pamphlet  was  not  present 
to  defend  his  language.  He  was  not 
sorry,  however,  that  the  pamphlet  had 
been  mentioned,  as  it  might  have  the 
effect  of  calling  attention  to  its  contents; 
for  it  certainly  appeared  to  him  the  ablest 
pamphlet  that  hid  ever  been  written  oa 
the  subject. 

Mr.  Canning  said,  he  did  not  think  it 
fair  to  call  upon  persons  in  offidal  situa- 
tions to  answer  questions  put  by  members 
on  the  presentation  of  petitions,  as  had 
been  done  by  the  hon.  gentleman  behind 
him.  He,  therefore,  thought  that  he  was 
doing  the  House  a  favour  when  he  in- 
treated  his  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Horton)  not 
to  answer  such  questions. 

Mr.  2'homas  Wilion  did  not  think,  that 
the  planters  ought  to  suffer  unfounded 
statements  against  them  to  pass  uncon- 
tradicted. It  was  due  to  them  to  repel 
such  statements  when  made.  A  learned 
friend  of  his  had  denied  that  any  exag- 
geration had  been  used  by  those  who  sup« 
ported  the  question  of  amelioration.  Now, 
a  petition  from  London,  signed  by  70,000 
persons,  bad  been  presented  in  favour  ^ 
amelioration.  And  how  had  that  petitioa 
been  got  up  I  The  representation  of  a 
negro  in  chains  had  been  exhibited  aU 
over  London,  and  by  means  of  this  es^ 
hibition,  which  had  a  tendency  to  create 
the  most  unfavourable  impression  against 
the  planters,  a  great  part  of  these  sig- 
natures had,  no  doubt,  been  obtained* 
In  truth  many  of  the  petitions  had  been 
got  up  in  a  manner  disgraceful  to  the 
cause.  The  Anti-slavery  Society  had 
sent  round  the  country  printed  forms  of 
petitions,  and  used  many  other  unfiur 
means  to  promote  their  object ;  and,  if 
any  thing  could  be  more  unfiiir  than 
another,  it  was  the  holding  oat  to  the 
people,  that  the  ministers  expected  their 
petitions,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  carry 
their  purposes  into  effect.  He  trusted 
ministers  would  know  their  duty  better 
than  to  pay  any  regard  to  popular  clamoar; 
and  that  they  would  proceed  upon  a 
sound,  temperate,  and  deliberate  view  of 
what  the  real  interests  of  the  country  de- 
manded. Another  point  in  some  of  these 
petitions  deserved  notice.  They  spoke  of 
a  protecting  dut;^  on  West-India  sugar, 
which  the  petitioners  seemed  to  wish 
done  away  with,  and  so  to  put  an  end  to 
slavery.  But  we  had  done  much  more 
for  the  amelioration  of  the  slaves  than  had 
been  done  by  the  Braalliaosi  some  of  the* 
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jSpaaiflh,  and  other  colonies ;  and,  if  the 
protecting  duties  on  WesNindia  augare 
were  to  be  repealed,  the  effect  would  be, 
to  ruin  the  British  colonies,  to  make 
sugars  dearer,  and  to  establish  a  system 
of  slavery  ten  times  more  grievous  than 
ours  1  He  trusted,  ministers  would  not 
act  upon  these  wild  views.  Some  of  the 
petitioners  stated,  that  they  did  not  wish 
to  injure  private  property,  and  offered  in- 
demnity ;  but  indemnity  was  of  two  kinds ; 
first,  indemnity  when  the  thing  should  be 
done ;  and  indemnity  accompanied  by  a 
previous  inquiry.  The  inquiry  ought  to 
take  place  first.  The  St.  Domingo  ne- 
groes did  not  produce  nearly  so  much 
augar,  nor  so  good,  as  the  sugar  produced 
by  the  negroes  in  our  colonies. 
.  Mr.  Evans  said,  that  if  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman would  take  the  trouble  of  looking  at 
the  petition,  he  would  find  that  it  did  not 

)>ray  for  the  introduction  of  sugar  by  free 
abour,  and  not  by  slave  labour,  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  West-India  manufac- 
iturers.  He  confessed,  however,  that  he 
did  not  think  it  fair  that  sugar  made  by 
free  labour  should  be  subject  to  a  higher 
duty  than  that  which  was  produced  by  the 
Jabour  of  slaves. 

Mr.  fV,  Smith  entreated  the  attention  of 
bis  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Rochester, 
Sot  whom  he  had  the  greatest  respect, 
while  he  undertook  to  convince  him  that 
gentlemen  of  his  description  on  this  side 
of  the  water  were  ignorant  of  what  was 
^passing  on  the  other  side.  His  hon.  friend 
Ihad  stated,  that  branding  negroes  was  a 
practice  now  never  heard  of  in  the  West 
indies.  Now,  he  held  in  his  hand  the 
supplement  to  the  Royal  Gazette  of  Ja- 
jnaica,  published  on  the  I6th  of  February, 
,1826,  in  which  was  an  account  of  the 
.apprehended  deserters  then  in  the  Cla- 
.rendon  workhouse.  The  first  mentioned 
was  Dick,  a  creole  negro,  marked  with 
the  letter  H.  The  next  was  named  Richard 
Smith,  also  a  creole  negro,  five  feet  four 
inches  biah,  and  markal  with  the  letters 
W.  S.  and  a  dkunond  above  theou  The 
lion.  gentleuMUn  read  several  other  in- 
stances of  the  same  kind  in  St.  Mary's 
Workhouse.  One  half  of  tha  deserters, 
be  added,  were  creole  negroes,  and  they 
were  all  marked.  For  his  part,  he 
.solemnly  declared,  that  if  he  lived  in  Ja< 
maica,  he  would  rather  run  the  risk  of 
never  getting  his  Creoles  again,  than  offimd 
the  eyes  andthe  ears  of  the  British  pec^de 
bjr  infiictinff  to  inhuman  and  desnuling  a 
atigna.  The  slayes  thus  treated  must  mi 
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Creoles,  at  It  was  19  yeara  since  an  African 
negro  had  been  imported  into  Jamaica. 

Mr.  Bemal  said,  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  there  were  upwards  of 
300>000  slaves  in  the  island  of  Jamaica* 
His  hon.  friend,  in  his  zeal  against  slavery, 
had  taken  up  a  copy  of  the  Jamaica  Ga- 
zette, and  finding  that  some  deserters 
were  there  stated  to  be  marked,  he  con- 
cluded that  all  the  negroes  were  branded. 
What  he  had  stated  was,  that  branding 
was  a  practice  generally  going  into  disuse. 
The  negroes  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
workhouse  were,  it  was  to  be  presumed, 
notorious  runaways,  and  that  disposition 
rendered  it  necessary  to  mark  them. 
They,  however,  bore  but  a  small  propor- 
tion to  the  whole  negro  population.  He  waa 
a  decided  enemy  to  the  practice  himself, 
even  with  regard  to  runaways,  an'd  he  waa 
satisfied  that  it  was  by  no  means  general. 

Mr.  C.  R.  ElUi  said,  that  the  practice 
of  branding,  where  it  was  unnecessarily 
applied,  was  not  only  regarded  as  cruel, 
but  condemned  as  illegaJ.  He  knew  an 
instance  in  which  the  owner  of  a  slave 
had  been  prosecuted  for  this  offence* 
under  an  act  of  the  colonial  legislature. 
If  any  doubt  existed  as  to  the  fact,  he 
pledged  himself  to  produce  the  case. 

Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Aliens  Registration  Bill.]  Mr. 
Secretary  Peel^  on  rising  pursuant  to 
notice,  to  introduce  a  bill  for  the  Regis- 
tration of  Aliens,  observed,  that  when  the 
Alien  Act  was  last  under  discussion  in 
1824,  a  hope  was  expressed  by  his  right 
hon.  friend  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Af.- 
fairs,  and  by  himself,  that  at  the  period  to 
which  the  duration  of  that  act  was  limitted, 
it  might  be  possible  to  dispense  with 
the  powers  of  compelling  aliens  to  leave 
the  country,  given  by  that  measure  to  ibe 
executive  government.  The  period  bad 
now  arrived  when  those  powers  would 
cease,  unless  by  the  intervention  of  the 
House  they  were  prolonffed ;  as  the  act 
of  1824  would  expire  in  November  next. 
He  waa  extremely  happy  to  have  it  now 
in  hia  power  to  fulfil  the  expectation  which 
he  had  just  alluded  to,  and  to  inform 
the  House,  that  it  waa  not  the  intention 
of  his  majesty's  government  to  call  for 
the  prolongation  of  this  law.  In  pro- 
posing the  Registration  bill  on  the  present 
occasion,  it  was  merely  wished  that 
the  government  should  have  that  to  which 
be  thought  there  could  be  no  possible  ob« 
jection;  namely,  a  Registration  of  the 
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names  of  such  aliens  as  thought  proper  to 
take  up  their  residence  in  this  country. 
He  did  not  mean  to  propose  any  further 
measure  as  affecting  aliens,  nor  to  take  any 
steps  whatever  for  compelling  them  to 
leave  this  country,  under  any  other  cir- 
cumstances than  those   which  would  be 
operative    upon    the    natural-born  sub- 
jects of  his  majesty.    He  could  sincerely 
assure  the  House  that  no  man  Could  be 
more  willing  to  part  than  he  was  with  the 
authority  which  this  bill  had  officially  in« 
trusted  to  his  execution ;  and,  in  relieving 
himself  from  such  a  burthen,  he  had  the 
satisfaction  to  reflect  that,  during  the  five 
years  in  which  he  had  exercised  it,  not  a 
single  instance  of  abuse  had  been  laid  to 
his  charge.    It  was  true,  that  the  mere 
circumstance  of  an  abuse  of  the  power 
would  not  have  beeh  conclusive  against 
the  propriety  of  the  measure  itself;  but  it 
still  would  have  naturally  enough  indis- 
posed the  House  to  afford  a  too  great  facility 
for  its  re-enactment.     He  repeated,  how- 
ever, that  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing that  no  abuse  of  the  provisions  of  this 
act  had  been  imputed  to  him,  and,  indeed, 
he  had  only  in  a  single  instance  applied 
them.    It  was  also  due  to  his  predecessor 
to  state,  that  he  bad  only  resorted  to  the 
measure  five  or  »ix  times,  so  that  altoge- 
ther its  extraordinay  powers  had  been  but 
rarely  brought  into  operation.     The  single 
ease  in  which  he  had  been  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  applying  it  was  not  at  all  of  a 
political  character.    It  was  where  an  in- 
dividual had  threatened  to  resort  to  per- 
sonal violence  against  a  foreign  ambassa- 
dor,  in  such  a   manner  as  to  induce  a 
rationally-grounded  expectation  that  he 
would,  if  left  unrestrained,  have  carried  his 
threat  into  execution ;  and  he  really  be- 
lieved that  it  afterwards  proved  of  great 
advantage  to  the  individual  himself,  that  h 
was  not  left  in  his  power  to  offer  the  vio- 
lence he  had  premeditated  against  a  high 
public  functionary,  who  was  undoubtedly 
entitled  to  all  the  protection  which  the  laws 
furnished,  while  he  resided  officially  in  this 
country.     From  what  he  had  stated,  the 
House  would  see,  that  not  only  had  no 
abuse  been  committed  through  the  means 
of  this  bill,  but  that  in  this  sind6  instance, 
and  one  quite  unconnected  with  politics, 
had  it  been  used  at  all.    And  he  could 
further  state,  that  he  had  taken  the  ut- 
most pains  to  prevent  any  use  from  being 
made  of  this  measure  against  foreigners, 
by  any  of  the    subordinate  agents  who 
were  placed  under  his  control.    The  act 
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which  he  meant,  on  the  present  odcMlbn, 
to  propose  in  the  place  of  the  Allen  act, 
was  intended  not  as  a  temporafy,  but  a 
permanent  law;  and  it  merely  required 
that  every  alien  should  upon  his  landing 
in  England,  under  a  certain  penalty  for 
omission,  be  compelled  to  give  a  true  de- 
signation of  his  name  and  place  of  intended 
residence  in  this  country,  and  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  should  also  have  the 
power  or  requiring  a  renewal  of  this  regis- 
tration  of  names,  at  certain  interrah,  while 
the  same  parties  remained  in  England. 
He  certainly  should  not  consent  to  part 
with  this  power,  if  he  bad  not  observed 
the  conduct  of  the  aliens  who  were  ex* 
posed  to  the  operation  of  the  act,  and  of 
them  he  could  say,  that  he  had  not  the 
smallest  idea  that  they  would  abuse  the 
new  privileges  (for  such  they  might  be 
called )  which  were  about  to  be  conferred 
upon  them.    Many  of  the  fdrcigners  who 
were  now  in  this  country  had  been  con^<* 
pelled  to  seek  its  shores,  in  consequence 
of  the  intestine  troubles  and  dissebsion^ 
which  unfortunately  raeed  in  their  tiathr^ 
land.    They  had  here,  ne  was  glad  to  jsay, 
found  an  asylum,  and  received  the  gene* 
rous  and  humane  sympathy  and  assistanoa 
of  all  parties.    It  would,  thef^ofe,  be  a 
bad  return  for  British  generosity,  wen^ 
they  to  make  this  land,  fHiere,  under  tbeir 
misfortunes,  they  had  sought  and  found  a 
resting  place,  the  scene  of  cabals  or  coo* 
spiracies  against  their  own  governmeoti^ 
while  Great  Britain  was  in  alliance  with 
them.    If,  however,  (which  he  had  ne 
reason  to    anticipate)    these   foreigbeta 
should  hereafter  by  tneir  conduct  oefeat 
his  sanguine  expectations,  then  he  should 
feel  no  hesitation  in  calling  upon  parKa* 
ment  for  a  renewal   of  the  Alien    bill* 
He  did,  however,  hope  that  soefa  a  step 
would  be  unnecessary,  and  it  was  there- 
fore with  the  greater  cheeifulness  he  con- 
sented to  relmquish  a  power,  which  he 
had  the  consolation  of  feeKng  had  passed 
through  his  hands  without  rixue.    The 
right  bon.  gentleman  concluded  by  nnyvnig, 
for  leave  to  bring  ra  a  bill  to  provide  ibr 
the  Registration  of  Aliens. 

Lord  Althorp  congratulated  th^  r%ht 
hon.  gentleman  on  the  liberal  tWMt 
which  he  had  jost  taken,  and  expressed 
his  perfect  confidence  that  no  iocOft^ 
vcorence  ivhtltev^  would  arise  from  tte 
expiratidn  of  the  Alien  bfflt  but  that,  on 
the  contrary,  the  relaxation  of  such  a 
system  of  uncongenial  policy  wouM 
operate  beneficially  for  the  coontry. 
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Mr*  Hobhouse  b^ged  to  expresf  his 
entire  coocurrence  in  the  opinion  which 
bad  just  been   delivered  by   his   noble 
friend.    He  was  oiiite  sure  that  the  pro* 
posal  of  the  right  non.  gentleman  would 
be  hailed  with  gratitude,  not  only  by 
those  in  (hat  House,  who  were,  upon  con« 
stitutiooal  grounds,  the  opponents  of  the 
Alien  bill,  but  by  the  friends  of  just  and 
liberal    principles   in  every    quarter    of 
Europe.    Indeed,  he  believed  the  govern- 
ment were  hardly  aware  of  the  extent  of 
benefit    they    were    conferring    by    the 
abandonment  of  this  measure.  The  Alien 
bill,   whether  in   actual    or   threatened 
operation,  was  always  reckoned  by  en* 
lightened  foreigoers  m  one  of  those  mea- 
sures by  which  England  had  suffered  her- 
self to  become  connected  with  the  arbi- 
trary system  of  the  contineat.    He  could 
assure  the  right  hon.  gentleman  that  every 
intelligent  trsvcller  was  impressed  with 
the  prevalence  of  this  belief.    The  aban- 
donment, therefore,  of  a  system  so  ab- 
horrent  to  the  principles  of  the  British 
constitution    would  be    hailed  all  over 
Europe  as  the  principal  step — (in  con- 
junction with  those  other  liberal  measures 
which    had   been    lately   taken    by  the 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affiurs)— on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain  to  a  return  to  that 
policy  which  had  so    long   made   her, 
through  a  bright  succession  of  years  of 
triumph,  also  the  protectress  of  the  op- 
pressed, and  the  great  patroness  of  pubUc 
Ubertv  all  over  the  world.     He  was  quite 
confident  that  lus  nssjcsty's  government 
would  have  no  reason  to  repent  the  con- 
fidence they  were  disposed  to  place  in  the 
foreigners  who  had  sought  an  asylum  in 
this  country,  and  that  they  would  find 
themselves  quite  safe  in  reverting  to  the 
old  policy  and  laws  under  which  England 
had  go  Jong  flourished.    Before  he  sat 
down,  he  must  say,  that  he  could  hardly 
find  adequate  terms  in  which  to  express 
his  gratitude  to  the  right  lion,  gentleman 
for  the  course  he  was  about  to  pursue  on 
the  present  opcasiopu 

Sir  R,  fVUwn  did  not  rise  p  detaio 
tbe  House  while  he  paid  a  tribute  of 
justice  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman.  But 
it  was  due  firom  iuvi  to  say,  that  not  only 
bad  the  powers  of  this  bill  not  been 
abused  during  the  administration  of  thie 
JCJght  hon.  gentlemao,  but  he  could,  froff 
his  own  personal  communications,  bear  tes* 
tionony,  that  he  had,  upon  various  oppor«- 
tunities,  found  him  most  anxious  to  do 
y^tice  to  tbe  cb^pu  of  forefg^ers^  9Qd 


correct  most  rigidly  any  tendency  to 
al^se  on  the  part  of  the  subordinate 
agents,  who  bad  to  execute  some  of  the 
provisions  of  this  bill.  He  had  always 
found  tbe  right  hon.  gentleman  most  dle- 
sirous  of  respecting  the  rights  and  inter, 
ests  of  tliese  proscribed  individuals.  There 
was  pne  point  which  he  wished  to  notice 
respecting  the  proposed  registration  of 
the  pam^s,  a  measure  to  which  he  had  in 
itself  no  objection;  in  times  of  oolitical 
troubles  abroad|  when  individuals  were 
more  likely  to  seek  shelter  here,  they 
were  often  conypelled  to  use  wrong  namesy 
to  escape  the  vigilance  of  their  persecutors. 
He  trusted  that  po  delav  would,  on  that 
account,  be  interposea  with  regard  to 
their  passage  into  the  interior. 

Mr.  PeeluMxd,  that  the  difficulty  might 
be  obviated  by  the  alien  telling  the  officer, 
confidentially,  what  his  name  really  was. 
The  regulation  he  considered  necessary 
as  it  might  be  desirable,  on  some  occa* 
sions,  to  know  tbe  number  of  aliens  in  the 
country,  and  the  particular  points  to 
which  they  were  resorting. 

Mr.  Denman  entirely  concurred  in  the 
praise  which  had  been  bestowed  upon  tlie 
right  hon.  gentleman  on  the  present  occa* 
sion.  He  was  glad  of  the  abandonment 
of  this  measure,  for  he  knew  that  it  was  a 
modern  innovation  of  only  thirty  three 
years  standing,  and  that  it  was  a  most 
unnecessary  measure;  for  this  country 
had,  through  all  previouji  times,  maintained 
her  policy  towards  strangers  without  the 
infliction  of  such  oppression.  jStill  he 
was  glad  of  the  change,  and  congratulated 
the  House  upon  tKe  termination  which  it 
woukl  put  to  a  system  in  itself  unjust  and 
oppressive,  and  which  no  existing  cir- 
cumstances could  make  longer  ueciessary* 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  biU. 

Slave  Population  in  Dsmerara 
AND  Berbice.]  Mr.  William  Smith,  in 
rising  to  make  bis  promised  motion,  re- 
specting the  treatment  of  SUves  in  the 
colonies  of  Demerara  and  Beibice,  ob* 
served,  that  the  subject  was  so  iateresting, 
important,  and  fertile  in  difficulties,  aa 
well  as  in  the  many  considerations  it  in- 
volved, that  he  deemed  it  better  to  treat 
it  by  piecemeal,  than  bring  the  whole 
bearings  of  the  question  at  once  before 
tbe  House.  Tbe  angry  discussions  which 
took  place  oo  the  subject  were  caused  by 
tbe  claim  set  up  on  the  part  of  the  plan* 
ters,  to  a  property  in  tlie  body  of  man. 
Tbey  all  i^mte^ded  that  they  bad  an 
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equal   right  to  their  slaves  as  to  their 
other  property.    This  pretence  was  the 
root  of  all  the  evil,  and  the  source  of  the 
mischief,  and  demoralization,  which  it  be- 
came the  duty  of  the  House  to  remedy. 
That  a  man  might  have  a  right  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  of  the  labour  of  another  he 
was  free  to  admit ;  but  when  he  proceeded 
to  make  an  absolute  claim,  such  as  that 
set  up  by  the  planters,  he  confounded  all 
the  dictates  of  common  sense,  and  ad- 
vanced principles  as  repugnant  to  justice 
as  to  common  humanity.    What !  would 
It  be  contended  that  a  man  had  an  equal 
right  to  his  horse  as  to  his  chair  ?  or  could 
it  be  supposed,  that  he  might  chop  off  the 
leg  of  the  one  as  capriciouslv,  and  with 
the  same  impunity,  as  that  of  the  other  ? 
Indeed,  so  far  had   this  doctrine  been 
carried,  even  in  this  country,  that  a  few 
years  ago,  if  you  remonstrated  with  a 
brute,  whilst  he  was  abusing  his  superior 
brute  in  the  streets,  his  answer  would  be, 
**  Is  not  the  animal  mine  ?     He  is  mine, 
and  I  will  abuse  him  as  long  as  it  is  my 
pleasure."     Every  man   of  common  hu- 
manity must  have  revolted  at  the  feeling 
which  such  an  expression  conveyed ;  and 
he  protested  that,  when  a  similar  right 
was   claimed  by  the  slave-proprietors  of 
Demerara,  it    struck    him  with    horror 
-*-a  feeling  which  he  entertained  in  com- 
mon with  others  who  could  not  be  sus- 
pected of  prejudice  ;  for  it  appeared  from 
a  despatch  of  governor  Elliot's,  that  the 
Attorney-general    of    the    colony    over 
which  he  presided,  expressly  said,  that  he 
was  shocked  to  hear  a  lawyer  declare,  at 
the  trial  of  a  slave,  **  that  there  was  no 
more  harm  in  killing  a  negro  than  a  dog." 
He  was  free  to  admit  that  a  great  change 
of  opinion  had  taken  place  on  this  ques- 
tion, owing  principally  to  the  discussions 
in  that  House,  since  the  subject  was  first 
brought  under  its  consideration  in  1787. 
The  colonies  of  Demerara  and  Berbice 
were  now  selected,  and  the  motion  made 
respecting  the  slave-population  of  those 
colonies,  because  they  had  both  signalized 
themselves  by  their  resistance  to  the  re- 
commendation of  government,  although 
the  proprietors  in   those  Islands  had,  in 
fact,  less  semblance  of  reason  for  com- 
plaint than  any  other,  inasmuch  as  they 
had  not  embarked  their  capital  in  slave 
property  until  within  a  few  years  before 
the   slave  trade  was  abolished,  and  not 
until  long  after  the  discussions  in  parlia- 
ment ought  to  have  led  them  to  expect 
such  a  consummation.    If,  thereforci  they 


chose  to  vest  their  money  In  Dutch 
colonies,  which,  at  the  time,  were  likely 
to  be  subjected  to  the  dominion  of  this 
country,  they  certainly  could  now  have 
no  just  claim  on  the  mercy  of  the  House. 
After  stating,  that  when  these  Islands  were 
conquered  by  us,  it  was  provided  in  the  ca^ 
pitulation  that  they  should  enjoy  their  own 
laws  until  it  was  finally  settled  to  what 
nation  they  should  belong,  the  hon.  member 
observed,  that,  if  the  Dutch  institutions, 
which  now  existed  in  Demerara  and  Ber- 
bice, were  examined  closely,  it  would  be 
found  that  their  courts  of  policy  had  no 
more  right  to  enact  laws  to  bind  the  in- 
habitants, than  they  had  to  interfere  with 
the  government  of  any  other  West-Indian 
island.  These  courts  were  solely  era- 
powered  to  put  in  force  the  laws  of  the 
States-general,  or  of  this  country,  which 
was  now  the  representative  of  the  Dutch 
government.  So  strictly  true  was  this 
observation,  that,  shouldany  conturoacioas 
planter  oppose  or  resist  a  law  passed  by 
the  courts  of  policy,  they  had  no  authority 
to  enforce  it.  The  hon.  member  depre- 
cated the  obstinate  and  unfeeling  concluct 
of  the  colonists  of  the  islands  in  ouestion, 
in  having  refused  obedience  to  the  order 
in  council  sent  out  by  lord  Bathurst.  Had 
they  acted  differently,  the  discussions  on 
the  subject  would  have  now  been  at  an 
end,  and  the  slave-population  would  have 
reaped  the  benefit  of  an  order  transmit* 
ted  in  May  1823,  and*which  nothing  bot 
the  cruelty  of  the  colonists  prevented 
from  being  carried  into  execution,  at  least 
two  years  and  a  half  ago.  The  planters 
of  Demerara  had,  it  was  understood, 
urged  the  late  insurrection  in  that  colony, 
as  a  reason  why  the  recommendation  of 
government  had  not  been  adopted.  On 
that  subject  he  should  say  nothing:  it  bad 
been  discussed  in  that  House  In  a  manner 
not  soon  to  be  forgotten,  and  the  trial  of 
the  unfortunate  and  injured  indlvtdaal 
connected  with  it  would  long  remain  fixed 
in  the  recollection  of  every  man  who  had 
a  heart  to  feel  for  the  undeserved  softriaga 
of  an  innocent  fellow-creature.  That  in- 
surrection had  been,  by  some  interested 
persons,  attributed  to  the  missionaries; 
but  the  petition  presented  a  few  days  bade 
from  Antigua  went  a  great  length  to  ex* 
onerate  those  individuals  from  the  im* 
putation  of  being  its  instruments  or  pro* 
rooters ;  for  it  would  be  most  unreasonable 
I  to  argue,  that  their  exertions  could  have 
produced  a  beneficial  effect  in  Antigua, 
and  an  opposite  ope  in  Demerara*    There 
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were  many  circumstances,  which,  in  his 
mind,  accounted  for  the  disturbances  in 
Demerara.  That  colony  had  been  loaded 
with  fresh  negroes,  iaaported  by  English 
avarice  and  folly.  There  had  been  a 
great  abuse  pf  power  exercised  towards 
the  slaves,  so  that,  long  before  and  after 
it  became  a  British  colony,  there  prevail- 
ed Uiat  discontent  and  alienation  of  feel- 
ing, whidi  could  not  but  break  out  into 
insurrection.  If  they  compared  the  atro- 
cities of  former  rebellions  with  the  in- 
cidents of  the  recent  one,  it  would  enable 
them  to  form  a  somewhat  accurate  esti- 
mate of  the  purposes  to  which  missionary 
influence  had  been  directed.  In  1789 
there  was  a  violent  insurrection  in  Demera- 
ra; the  negroes  then  fled  to  the  woods,  and 
perpetrated  acts  of  cruelty,  which  even 
the  greatest  provocation  (and  their  suf- 
ferings had  been  great  indeed)  could  not 
justify.  It  was  suted  in  Mr.  Bryan 
Edwards's  history,  that  a  system  of  op- 
pression then  obtained  in  tnat  colony,  of 
so  atrocious  a  character,  as  to  make  the 
blood  of  an  Englishman  run  celd,  and  the 
blood  of  a  negro  to  boil;  and  it  had  boiled, 
and  had  remained  boiling  ever  since. 
Let  the  House  look  to  the  progress  of  the 
two  insurrections,  and  then  judffe  of  the 
conduct  of  the  missionaries.  In  1789, 
when  there  was  not  a  single  missionary  in 
the  island,  the  nmroes  murdered  many 
whites,  burnt  the  farm-houses,  destroyed 
the  plantations,  and  rioted  in  the  com- 
mission of  everyspedes  of  cruelty.  During 
the  last  insurrection,  there  were  many 
missionaries  on  it,  and  owing  to  their  in- 
fluence it  was,  that  not  one  white  life  had 
been  lost,  except  that  of  an  individual 
who  had  been  killed  accidentally.  This 
forbearance  on  the  part  of  the  slaves  was 
the  more  deserving  of  approbation,  when 
It  was  considered  that  tney  rose  to  force 
from  their  masters  that  freedom  which 
they  believed  had  been  granted  to  them 
by  government.  Another  predisposing 
cause  of  the  recent  insurrection  was,  the 
ill  treatment  of  the  slaves;  and,  if  be  were 
asked  to  produce  authority  for  the  as- 
sertion, he  would  at  once  turn  to  the  trial 
of  that  individual  Mr.  Smith,  to  whom  be 
before  alluded.  He  would  direct  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  the  private 
journal  of  that  amiable  man,  which,  as  it 
was  not  intended  for  publication,  might 
be  relied  on  as  containing  only  a  true  de- 
tail of  facts.  Let  them  look  to  that 
journal,  and  there  they  would  find  irre- 
iragable  proofs  of  the  existence  of  a  qrs- 


tem  of  cruelty  which  it  was  impossible  to 
contemplate  without  shuddering.-— The 
hon.  member,  afler  some  further  remarks, 
observed,  that  the  manner  of  treating 
the  slaves,  and  the  attention  paid  to  their 
complaints,  however  well-founded,  would 
appear  from  the  Fiscal  returns.  On  ex- 
amining the  complaints  of  these  un- 
fortunate persons,  as  detailed  in  the  re« 
turns  in  question,  it  would  be  found  that 
but  in  one  instance  was  the  accused  in- 
dividual punished,  and  that  not  for 
cruelty,  but  for  a  more  tangible  ofienoe, 
for  starvation ;  that  was  to  say,  for  not 
giving  the  slave  that  quantity  of  food  to 
which  he  was  by  law  entitled ;  and  yet  il 
was  most  strange  that  the  slaves  had,  in 
manyinstances,been  themselves  punished; 
and  the  people  against  i^om  these 
charges  were  made,  were,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  discharged  on  their  testimony. 
But  the  injury  which  most  of  all  was  cal- 
culated to  irritate  the  negro  was  the 
liberty  taken  by  the  manager  or  overseer 
with  his  wife  or  daughter.  It  was  noto- 
rious, that  in  all  the  colonies  the  manaeer 
took  whatever  liberties  he  pleased  with 
the  female  slaves;  and,  while  ne  possessed 
the  authority  of  inflicting  sucn  annoy- 
ances and  punishment  as  he  pleased  on 
the  wretched  being,  it  was  of  course  to  be 
inferred  that  the  slave  was  wholly  in  his 
power;  for,  though  he  might  eoard 
against  violating  the  law,  he  had  stSl  the 
means  of  harassing,  even  if  he  never  in- 
flicted more  than  one  lash  every  hoar* 
One  of  the  complaints  on  this  subject,  as 
given  in  the  Fiscid's  returns,  was  made  in 
August,  1822,  by  Felix,  a  slave  belonging 
to  plantation  Scotland.  Felix  states  to 
the  Fiscal :— <*  That  he  had  a  black  wo- 
man upon  the  estate  for  his  wife,  now  two 
years ;  and  the  reason  of  bis  coming  to 
complain  is,  that  the  manager  of  Uie  estate 
takes  her  from  him,  although  be  has  a 
wife  of  his  own.  He  is  always  taldng  the 
n^roes  wives,  particularly  his  wife 
(Felix's),  for  she  has  had  a  child  by  him : 
and  since  the  child  has  been  bom,  Uie 
manager  js  always  punishing  him  add  his 
wife  without  a  cause.  Some  time  ago, 
ten  of  the  gang  came  to  complain  to  their 
master.  Dr.  Broer,  to  report  to  him  thai 
the  manager  had  connexion  with  their 
wives :  their  master  promised  to  them  that 
he  would  remove  the  manager  from  the 
estate,  and  place  another  one  there. 
Upon  this  promise,  the  negroes  returned 
to  the  esute ;  but  since  that  they  have 
never  heard  of  another  manager.''—**  On 
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hearing  thig  complaint,  the  acting  Figcal 
proce^led  to  the  state,  accompanied  by 
Dr.  Broer,  the  owner ;  and  on  questioning 
the  manager  and  negroes,  in  presence  of 
each  other,  on  the  subject-matter  of  the 
complaint,  It  appeared  that  Felix  had 
neglected  his  work,  and  was  told  he  would 
be  punished  if  he  did  not  finish  his  task  the 
next  day,  which  he  did  not  do ;  and  there- 
fore, supposing  the  manager  would  punish 
him,  he  went  to  the  Fiscal  to  complain. 
This  being  proved,  Felix  was  punished  for 
hif  misconduct,  and  the  manager  severely 
reprimanded  for  taking  improper  liberties 
with  the  women  on  the  estate,  which  it  was 
evident  he  bad  done !  and  Dr,  Broer  was 
therefore  strongly  recommended  to  dis* 
charge  him  from  his  employ."  But, 
although  he  was  dismissed  for  a  short 
time,  it  appeared  that  he  was  afterwards 
employed*  In  another  case,  where  an 
individual  had  been  guilty  of  several  bar- 
barities towards  the  slaves  under  his  con- 
trol, tlie  sentence,  upon  prosecution  and 
conviction,  was  only  three  months'  iro* 
prisooroent,  and  a  fine  of  twenty-five 
pounds;  to  be  sure  there  was,  in  that 
case,  too,  a  recommendation  to  dismiss 
him  from  exercising  any  further  control 
over  the  slave  population ;  but,  as  in  the 
case  to  which  he  had  alluded,  the  moment 
the  time  of  imprisonment  expired,  he  was 
employed  as  before.  It  was  a  rale  of  phi- 
losophy, which  had  his  full  concurrence, 
and  which  he  intended  to  abide  by  in  the 
present  case,  that  when  there  was  suffi- 
cient for  the  support  of  a  cause,  it  would 
be  an  unnecessary  waste  of  labour  to  go 
further.  That  be  had  stated  enough  io 
Bvoof  -of  the  positions  he  had  advanced, 
be  was  fully  satisfied,  and  he  would  now 
vevert  to  what  waa  more  immediately  con* 
nected  with  his  present  motion.  111$  ma. 
jetty's  government  had  intimated  it  to  be 
their  intention,  if  they  had  not  already 
carried  such  intention  into  execution,  of 
appointing  a  protector  or  guardian  of  4lavea 
in  the  coXoaies.  Now,  although  be  ap- 
proved JBOSt  heartily  of  the  principle  of 
auch  a  meaaure,  yet  he  would  ^contend, 
that,  unless  they  carried  that  principle 
much  further,  and  absoUitely  prohibited 
all  such  inspectors  from  being  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  employment  or  em- 
plovers  of  slaves,  they  would  do  little  or 
nothing  by  such  appointments  towards 
those  objects  which  he  believed  his  ma- 
jesty's eoverament  to  be  as  sincerely  in- 
terested in,  aa  the  abolitionists  themselvea. 
He  bad  proob  la  abumdancei  that,  in  the 


colony  of  Demerara,  of  which  he  was  par** 
ticularly  about  to  speak,  nine  out  of  ten 
of  the  persons  appointed  to  guard  against 
abuses  were  themselves  the  most  interested 
in  their  continuance.    The  burgher  cap- 
tains, the  persons  who  docidea  the  dui- 
putes  between  slaves  and  freemen,  were 
themselves  the  owners  of  slaves;  and  the 
friends,  companions,  and  connexions  of  the 
whites.    Upon  what  principle  of  reason  or 
common  sense,  then,  could  it  be  supposed, 
that  they  would  decide  impartially  m  those 
cases  which  were  brought  before  them  ? 
The  very  idea  of  such  authority  beins  a 
nrotection  to  the  slave,  was  an  absurdity. 
Mr.   Henry,    who  had  published  sonne 
curious  statements  with  regard  to  the 
island  of  Berbice,  represented  the  criminal 
and  civil  law  of  that  colony,  and  all  those 
islands  which  once  belonged  to  the  Dutch, 
as  being  a  matter   of  extreoM  m'cety. 
The  code  of  laws  left  by  that  nation  to 
their  colonies  was  like  their  own,  chiefly 
founded  on  the  old  Roman  law ;  and  Mr, 
Henry  observed,  that  both  in  its  method 
of  taking  examinations,  and  in  the  whole 
of  its  proceedings,  it  involved  great  legal 
niceties;  that  it  was  difficult  to  acquire, 
and  very  little  understood  by  those  who 
were  called  upon  to  decide  according  to 
its  dictates;  and  that  the  burgher  capcaioa 
in  particular  knew  little  or  nothing  aboiU 
it.    He  did  not  mean  to  censure  any  mep, 
or  body  of  men.    It  could  no^  pcMrbapsb 
be  expected,  from  their  situation  io  lifie» 
that  theae  persons  should  be  profoundly 
versed  in  legal  technicalitios;  but  it  was, 
he  thought,  obvious,  that  if  tliey  were 
totally  unfit  to  administer  justice  among 
the  whites,  they  were  not  fit  to  be  ia* 
trusted  with  the  protection  of  the  blacks ; 
and    when   it   was   recollected,  as   be 
observed  before,  tliat  they  wore  in  tnery 
instance   the  friends,  conapanioDS,  aod 
even  relations  of  those  who  might  be  sup- 
posed the  aggressors,  it  could  ooC  bees* 
pected  that  the  slaves  would  derive  much 
benefit  from  their  interference.    Now«  it 
was  proposed,  he  tmderstood,  to  send  out 
only  one  principal  inspector,  who  waa  to 
be,  in  every  instance,  a  roan  as  iro|partiai 
and  as  free  from  all  local  prejudices  aa 
human   nature   would   admit.    But  he 
distinctly  laid  it  down  as  beyond  cootra* 
diction,  that  unless  the  minor  inspectora 
were  equally  impartial,  and  equally  firee 
from  the  operation  of  local  interesu,  there 
could  be  no  protection  to  the  slave.    It 
was  impossible  for  any  man,  howeftr 
endowed  with  bodily  or  mental  energy^to 
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be  present  in  e^ery  pltee  where  perseoa- 
tion  and  cruelty  might  be  practised ;  and, 
unless  the  subordinate  inspectors  were 
made  as  free  from  interest  as  the  princi- 
pal, the  whole  end  of  their  labours  would 
De  defeated.  We  declared  in  this  country, 
by  our  actions  and  our  ezpressionsi  that 
Roman  Catholics  were  incapable,  by  their 
religious  tenets^  of  understanding  or  prac- 
tising the  relations  enjoined  by  eiTii 
society ;  but  it  was  somewhat  strange,  that 
in  every  colony  which  had  been  subject 
to  Roman  Catholics,  the  laws  were  more 
favourable  to  the  slaves,  and  productive 
of  efieots  infinitely  more  beneficial  to 
their  interests,  than  m  the  colonies 
belonging  peculiarly  to  those  whn  were 
styled  the  liberal  Protestants.  In  Deme- 
rara,  it  was  one  of  the  great  objections  to 
the  mistfionary  Smith,  that  he  had  gone 
about  asking  questions  with  regard  to  the 
condition  of  the  slaves,  fbr  the  purpose, 
as  was  alleged,  of  ingratiating  himself 
into  their  favour;  but  his  astonishment 
might  be  toncehred,  when  he  found  that 
what  was  objected  to  the  missionary 
Smith,  by  Protestants,  and  censured  in 
such  uameamired  terms,  was  one  of  those 
things  enjoined  and  commanded  by 
Roman  Catholics.  In  the  Spanish  colo^ 
ffttes,  the  Roman  Catholic  priests  were 
commanded  to  go  about,  and  visit,  and 
comfort,  and  inqaire  into  the  wants  and 
complaints  of  the  negroes.  Was  it  not 
astonishing,  that  those  who  had  first  im» 
ported  the  Africans,  and  worked  up  the 
Aborigines,  shocdd  have  left  us  the  model 
upon  which  we  had  since  fVamed  our 
resolutions  ?  The  order  in  cooacil  sent  to 
Trinidsd  was,  in  psirt,  if  not  wheUy, 
founded  on  the  o'ld  Spanish  laws.  And 
was  it  not  disgraceful  in  the  highest 
degree,  aa  Protestants,  that  we  should 
thus  adopt  so  tardily  the  measures  left  us 
by  Roman  Catholics ;  and  that,  adopting 
them,  we  had  not  more  speedily  carried 
them  into  execution,  to  thdr  full  extent  ? 
It  was  said,  that  the  negroes  Were  not  in 
a  fit  state  to  be  emsnapsted.  Tint  he 
believed  most  tii%,  and  sorry,  very  sorry, 
should  he  be  to  see  any  order  promni* 
gated  for  their  immediate  freedeni ;  hot 
if  they  were  nM  fit  fbr  the  enjoyment  of 
iVeedom,  to  whom  was  that  to  be  attri- 
buted but  to  the  masters  ?  They  had 
brutalized  these  unhappy  beings,  and 
deprived  them  of  the  capacity  to  appreci- 
ate the  advantages  which  might  be 
conferred  upon  them.  They  had  left 
them  in  that  state  which  would  toAt  ft 


dangerous  to  intrust  them  with  liberty; 
He  was  not  speaking  of  individuals,  but 
of  the  general  body  of  slave-owners. 
These  individuals  bad  possessed  an  un* 
limited  authority  over  their  slaves.  Had 
they  used  it  for  the  purpose  of  humanizing 
tliem  ?  On  this  point  he  vrished  for  no 
other  concession  than  that  which  had 
been  made,  over  and  over  again,  by  Mr. 
Bryan  Edwards,  who  was  himself  a  West* 
India  proprietor.  That  gentleman  had 
admitted  that  the  state  of  the  West  Indies 
was  truly  deplorable;  that  the  example 
set  by  the  colonists  to  their  slaves  was 
such  that  it  was  no  wonder  that  the  slaves, 
instead  of  improving  in  their  conduct  and 
morals,  actually  deteriorated.  And  how, 
indeed,  could  it  be  otherwise,  when 
nothing  was  attempted  by  the  slave-pro- 
prietors in  the  way  of  education  or 
religious  instruction  ?  Except  a  law, 
passed  ages  ago,  he  believed  in  1669,  for 
Duilding  churches  and  educating  slaves  in 
the  islwid  of  Jamaica,  and  whidi  law  was 
almost  a  dead  letter,  nothing  had  been 
done  to  make  the  slave  acquainted  with 
his  moral  or  religious  duties.  There  wsis 
an  old  story  told  of  the  king  of  Prossm, 
a  martinet  in  his  way,  but  a  great  pre^ 
tender  to  philosophy,  that  when  a  soldier 
vras  brought  be(t)re  him  for  some  infamous 
oflfeoce  committed  against  good  order,  he 
asked  if  the  man  was  a  good  soldier ;  and 
upon  bemg  told  that  he  was  a  very  good 
one,  he  replied,  ^  Then,  what  have  I  to 
do  with  his  morals  ?**  So  it  was  with  the 
slave-owners:  provided  a  negro  worked 
wdl,  they  did  not  consider  they  had  any 
thing  ta  do  with  his  moral  or  social  duties. 
It  was,  therefore,  very  true,  that  the 
negroes  were  not  fit  for  deliverance  from 
thraldom.  But  what  could  be  said  to  those 
who  had  for  forty  years—from  the  first 
time  when  his  valued  friend,  Mr.  Wilber- 
force,  sounded  that  note,  which  had  been 
repeated  still  louder  by  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr. 
Fox  afterwards-^what  could  be  said  to 
those  who  had  neglected  every  opporto- 
nity  of  providing  for  that  crisis  which 
they  saw  most  come,  and  rimffled  off 
every  recommendation  which  was  offered 
them  as  a  x>rovisiott  against  the  danger? 
If  M  &e  negroes  who  had  been  in  the 
liandsof  their  masters  fbr  the  last  forty 
years  had  been  properly  treated  tmd  h^- 
stmcted ;  if  a  redress  of^heir  wrongs,  and 
a  cultivation  of  their  minds,  had  1:^  set 
about  in  good  earnest,  he  entertained  no 
doubt  but  that  we  should  now  have  bad 
our  West*India  colonies  fiHed   with   a 
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sound,  moral,  and  iatelligent  population. 
Indeed,  of  all  the  charges  he  had  to  make 
against  the  colonists,  none  was  so  heavy 
in  his  opinion,  as  their  neglecting  so 
wantonly  those  signs  of  the  tiroes  which 
were  so  distinctly  apparent,  and  which 
not  only  reminded  them  of  their  duty,  but 
also  pomted  out  the  path  to  its  perform- 
ance* and  the  consequence  of  their 
neglect.  Speaking,  however,  of  those 
duties  which,  as  men  and  as  Christians, 
they  were  bound  to  fulfil,  what  terms 
were  strong  enough  to  express  their  sense 
of  such  gross  neglect  and  indifference? 
If  slavery  was  only  a  civil  crime,  a  ma- 
lum prohibitum,  the  slave-owner  might 
have  considered  that  he  did  all  that  was 
required,  when  he  evaded  the  commission 
of  a  felony  or  a  piracy,  and  virtually 
obeyed  the  injunction  of  the  legislature ; 
but  he  knew,  that  when  he  took  upon 
himself  the  right  to  the  labour  of  the 
slave,  he  also  took  upon  himself  duties  of 
a  higher  and  more  sacred  character  than 
any  which  were  either  enjoined  or  claimed 
by  the  laws  of  his  country ;  he  knew  that 
he  took  upon  himself  duties  which  existed 
before  the  30th  of  George  3rd  was  ever 
contemplated ;  and  though  the  penalty  of 
the  omission  of  one  kind  of  duty  might 
depend  on  the  statute,  he  knew  that  an 
attention  to  the  other  was  more  imperi* 
ously,  though  perhaps  more  silently  de- 
manded from  every  man  who  pretended 
to  be  worthy  of  an  admission  within  the 
pale  of  civilization,  or  to  have  made  him- 
self acquainted  with  the  precepts  con- 
tained in  the  book  of  the  Christian  Word. 
—There  was  only  one  point  more  to 
which  he  would  advert;  but  he  thought 
it  came  so  home  to  the  question  of  the 
humanity  of  the  Slave-trade,  and  was  so 
higlily  deserving  of  their  serious  con- 
sideration, that  he  could  not  avoid 
troubling  them  with  a  few  observations 
upon  it.  It  had  very  recently  come  to 
his  knowledge,  that  the  cultivation  of 
sugar  was  more  injurious  to  human  life 
than  any  other  of  the  West-India  produc- 
tions. Tlie  assertion  had  been  made 
before;  but  he  was  now  possessed  of 
proof  upon  the  point,  which  must  be 
considered  conclusive.  A  commission 
had  been  sent  out  from  St.  Christopher's 
to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  island 
of  Anguflla,  and  the  reporter  states  in 
these  terms  the  result  of  his  investiga- 
tioQ :— <<  The  ground  is  poor  ;  the  slaves 
have  no  cattle ;  they  acknowledge  no  go- 
vernment; crimes  are  left  without  pun- 


ishment. They  have  no  sense  of  morale 
to  act  as  a  restraint  upon  their  actions. 
The  slaves  are  few,  and  totally  destitute 
of  clothing.  They  have  no  food ;  and  to 
sum  up  all,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive 
a  system  more  ruinous  to  the  master,  or 
more  degrading  to  the  slave."  But  let 
the  House  bear  in  mind  this  picture  of 
misery,  and  consider  how  it  was  to  be 
compared  with  the  state  of  those  in  more 
favoured  soils.  In  the  four  great  sugar 
islands  there  was  a  decrease  of  human  life, 
varying,  according  to  the  production  of 
sugar,  from  eight  hundred  weight  per  man 
down  to  two  hundred  and  a  quarter.  In 
these  colonies— and  they  were  the  richest 
in  soil— when  about  seven  or  eight  hundred 
weight  of  sugar  per  man  was  produced, 
the  decrease  of  the  number  of  slaves 
averaged  from  two  to  three  per  cent.  In 
colonies  where  the  production  was  three, 
four,  or  five  hundred  hundred  weight  per 
man,  the  number  of  slaves  remained 
nearly  the  same ;  but  in  Barbadoes,  and 
some  others,  where  the  quantity  of  sugar 
produced  was  smaller,  there  was  a  small 
annual  increase.  But  the  great  and  con- 
clusive confirmation  to  this  theory  was  to 
be  found  in  Anguilla ;  where  the  slaves, 
living  in  a  poor  soil,  without  clothing, 
food,  morals,  or  government,  were— as 
the  reporter  stated-^vigorous,  healthy, 
and  increasing  rapidly,  and  yet  they 
produce  only  two  hundred  weight  of 
sugar  each.  Was  not  this  an  establish- 
ment, beyond  all  question,  of  the  truth 
of  the  principle,  that  the  cultivation  of 
sugar  was  pernicious  to  human  life? 
The  hon.  gentleman  concluded  by  observ- 
ing, that  he  did  not  mean  what  he  had 
stated  as  a  reflection  upon  any  body  of 
men.  He  merely  pointed  out  these  facts 
as  proofs  of  the  evils  of  the  system  under 
which  the  negroes  suffered— evils  which, 
he  trusted,  would  not  now  long  remain 
without  remedy.  He  would  not  trespass 
further  upon  the  attention  with  which  the 
House  had  so  kindly  favoured  him,  but 
conclude  by  moving  the  resolution  he  had 
to  propose,  and  which,  he  believed,  would 
be  foimd  to  contain  recommendations  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  the  success  of 
those  measures  which  parliament  had 
pledged  itself  to  carry  mto  execution; 
namely, 

*<Tnat,  from  the  official  documents 
laid  before  this  House,  and  other  autbeotip 
information  respecting  the  colonies  of 
Demerara  and  JBerbice,  it  appears  that 
although  protection  has  been  held  out  to 
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the  slaTe-populatioQ  of  those  countrieti 
either  by  the  fiscal  or  chief  judge,  in  the 
capacity  of  protector  of  slaves,  or  by 
•ooie  other  person  acting  in  that  charac- 
ter, yet  that  the  slaves  have  generally 
been,  and  still  remain,  exposed  to  nu- 
jnerons  vexations  and  grievous  oppres- 
sion, demanding  effectual  relief;  and  that 
the  House  has  tlierefore  observed  with 
great  satisfaction  the  declared  determina- 
tion of  his  majesty's  mmisters  to  promul- 
gate in  those  colonies  an  order  in  council 
on  this  important  subject,  to  which  un- 

Sualified  obedience  will  be  required: 
(ut  that  from  all  reasoning  and  expe- 
rience, this  House  is  led  to  conclude  that 
no  legal  enactments,  however  well  devised 
and  strongly  framed,  can  prove  sufficient 
for  such  efiectual  safeguard  of  the  slave, 
unless  the  officers,  both  principal  and 
subordinate,  to  whom  the  execution  of 
the  law  is  to  be  intrusted,  shall  be  ap- 
pointed and  supported  by  the  government 
at  home,  and  absolutely  prohibited  from 
possessing  or  emploving  slaves  in  any 
capacity,  either  praedial  or  domestic." 

Mn  WUmot  Hortan  said,  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  hon.  member's  speech 
was  so  little  in  keeping  with  the  resolu- 
tions that  he  had  submitted  to  the  House, 
that  he  felt  some  difficulty  in  knowing 
whether  he  was  to  address  his  observations 
to  the  speech  or  the  resolution.  In  the 
first  instance  he  must  object  to  a  part  of 
the  hon.  gentleman's  resolution;  for  to 
say  that  the  slaves  still  remained  in  a  state 
of  insecurity,  was  to  say  that  the  course 
which  had  been  pursued  by  hia  majesty's 
government,  and  which  had  been  sanc- 
tioned by  the  approbation  of  parliament, 
was  insufficient  to  remove  the  existing 
evil.  At  that  moment,  the  order  in  coun- 
cil which  was  issued  in  Trinidad  was,  with 
a  few  modifications,  in  full  operation  in 
Demerara,  and  would  soon  be  so  in  Ber- 
bice.  Under  these  circumstances,  be 
owned  he  was  at  a  loss  to  discover  what 
practical  advantage  there  could  be  in  look- 
ing back  to  see  what  the  law,  and  the 
usages  under  the  law,  had  been.  It 
would  be  much  better,  in  his  opinion,  to 
look  forward,  and  to  anticipate  the  bene- 
fits which  would  result  from  the  measures 
that  had  lately  been  adopted.  It  was  per« 
fectly  true  that  a  protector  of  slaves  oad 
been  appointed  for  the  colony  of  Demerara. 
He  was  an  individual  who,  after  a  full  in- 
quiry into  hia  qualifications  and  character, 
appeared  to  be  perfectly  competent  to  the 
important  situation  to  which  he  had  been 
VOL.  XV. 


appointed  by  the  Crown.  This  gentler- 
man's  instructions  were  to  the  following 
effect: — "It  is  your  particular  duty,  aa 
protector  of  slaves,  to  watch  over  all  the 
regulations  that  may  exist  at  present,  or 
that  may  be  introduced  hereafter,  .re- 
specting the  treatment  of  slaves  in  De* 
merara.    You  are  to  apply  to  the  local 

government  for  such  facilities  as  may  ena- 
le  the  slaves  to  communicate  to  you  any 
complaints  they  may  have  to  make  against 
their  owners ;  and  you  are  not  to  fail  to 
report  to  the  lieutenant-governor  any  im- 
pcKliments  which  may  be  thrown  in  the 
way    of   sudi    communication.       You 
are  not,   on  all  occasions,   to   wait  for 
the  spontaneous  complaints  of  the  slaves 
themselves ;   but    if  you    hear   of   any 
mal-treatment  to  which  they  have  been 
subjected,    you    are    to    repair   to    the 
estate  on  which  that  reported  maU treat- 
ment has  occurred,  and  institute  a  dili- 
gent inquiry  into   the  circumstances  of 
the  case.      You  are  not,    however,    to 
forget,  in  the  execution  of  your  office, 
that  it  is  as  much  your  duty  to  secure  the 
legitimate  rights  of  the  proprietors,  as  it 
is  to  protect  the  slaves  from  injusljce  and 
oppression.    On  those  points  you  are  to 
endeavour  to  exercise  a  sound  discretion, 
and  to  adopt  such  measures  as,  whDe  they 
secure  the  slaves,  may  not  interfere  with 
their  industry  or  with  the  obedience  which 
they  owe  to  their  masters.    For  that  pur- 
pose, although  you  ought  to  exercise  the 
utmost  vigilance  in  protecting  the  slaves 
from  injurious  treatment,  you  ought  at 
the  same  time  to  discourage  all  frivolous 
and  unfounded  complaints.    One  of  your 
earliest  studies  ought  to  be»  the  means  of 
fixing  on  the  minds  of  the  slaves,  by  sudi 
statementa  and  arguments  as  may  be  ca- 
pable of  comprehension  by  them,  the  priu- 
ciples  of  these  instructions.'*  Heshouldbe 
aUe  to  place  these  instructions  in  a  few  days 
on  the  table  of  the  House ;  but  he  trust- 
ed that  the  extracts  which  he  had  read 
from  them  would  be  sufficient  to  meet  the 
statement  of  the  question  which  had  that 
evening  been  made  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Norwich.    The  House  would  see  from 
them  that  the  protector  had  power  given 
him  to  enforce  the  duties  of  his  office,  aad 
that,  if  that  power  were  not  sufficient  for 
hia  object,  be  was  authorised  to  apply  to 
the  sovemor  for  more.    The  plan  wnleb 
bad  been  tried  in  Trinidad  was  already 
carried  into  execntion  in  Demerara,  and 
was  preparing  to  be  carried  into  execution 
u  Berbice— an  improvement  to  which  tb^ 
2L 
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'hon.  member  ought  to  have  referred  in 
preference  to  the  acts  of  exasperation 
which  had  taken  place  at  former  periods. 
Indeed,  he  thought  that  it  would  be  wiser 
for  the  hon.  member  to  draw  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  favourable  prospects 
of  the  future,  than  to  involve  it  in  these 
'inconvenient  discussions  on  the  past,  from 
which  no  advantage  could  be  derived 
either  to  the  question  which  the  hon. 
member  had  at  heart,  or  to  the  more  ge- 
neral and  more  important  interests  of  so- 
ciety. The  hon.  Secretary  then  proceeded 
to  notice  that  part  of  the  speech  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Norwich  in  which  he  had 
declared  it  to  be  desirable  that  all  the 
persons  connected  with  the  tribunals  in 
these  colonies,  subordinate  as  well  as 
principal,  should  be  prohibited  from  hav- 
ing any  property  in  slaves.  In  the  case 
•of  the  protector  of  slaves,  of  the  chief 
justice,  and  of  the  attorney-general  of 
the  colony,  he  was  prepared  to  say,  that 
the  government  was  determined  to  enforce 
such  a  regulation ;  but  he  doubted  whe- 
ther it  was  prudent  to  say,  that,  in  all  the 
minor  officers  of  judicature,  all  property 
in  slaves  should  be  prohibited.  A  regu- 
lation to  that  effect  would  render  pro- 
perty in  slaves  a  degradation  contrary  to 
the  resolutions  unanimously  assented  to 
by  the  House  in  1823,  which  secured  to 
the  planters  that  species  of  property,  and 
gave  them  ail  «  beneficial  mterest  in  it. 
In  the  progress  of  his  speech,  the  lion, 
member  for  Norwich  had  adverted  to  the 
insurrection  which  had  broken  out  in  De- 
merara two  or  three  years  ago.  He  had 
said  that  it  was  calumnious  to  attribute 
that  insurrection  to  the  causes  to  which 
it  was  usually  attributed,  as  it  arose  prin- 
cipally from  the  unsatisfactory  situation 
or  the  slave- population.  He  bad  likewise 
made  an  admission  on  the  subject  which 
he  was  very  glad  to  hear.  The  boo. 
member  had  said,  that  the  slaves  had 
risen  to  attain  that  freedom  which  tliey 
erroneously  supposed  had  come  out  to 
them  from  England.  Now  this  wag  what 
had  always  been  asserted  ob  the  ministe* 
rial  side  of  the  House,  and  as  roundly 
denied  on  the  opposition  side.  The  hon. 
member  for  Norwich,  and  thosewithwhoro 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  acting,  said  the  in- 
surrection did  not  arise  from  any  miscon- 
ception an  the  part  of  the  slaves,  but  from 
the  mistreatment  to  which  they  had  se- 
verally been  subjected.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber now  unsaid  his  former  declaration ; 
and  if  there  had  existed  a  doubt  of  bis 


policy  in  so  doing,  it  was  entirely- done 
away  by  one  of  the  last  despatches  of  «ir 
B.  D*Urban  to  lord  Bathurst.  That 
despatch,  in  which  sir  B.  D'Urban  said 
that  he  had  been  doing  every  thing  in  his 
power  to  teach  tlie  slaves  to  look  up  to 
him  for  protection,  contained  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  among  others:  **1 
can  now  have  no  doubt  that  the  opi- 
nion I  expressed  to  your  lordship  on  the 
5th,  was  well-founded,  and  that  many  of 
the  slaves  had  still  continued  under  the 
delusion  which  I  then  described ;  indeed 
several  of  them  avowed  it,  and  evidently 
took  leave  of  the  hopes  they  had  so  long 
cherished,  with  strong  feelings  of  sorrow. 
Their  eyes,  however,  are  opened  now; 
and  they  will  no  longer  have  that  strong 
excitement  to  revolt  which  arose  from 
the  belief  that  they  were  contending  for 
rights  (and  by  that  belief  they  were  un- 
questionably actuated  in  the  late  revolt ) 
which  they  supposed  had  been  granted 
them  in  the  mother  country,  but  sup- 
pressed by  the  colonial  authorities.  At 
the  same  time  that  they  have  been  now 
made  aware  that  freedom,  in  the  manner 
they  had  anticipated,  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, they  have  also  learned  that  many 
real  advantages  are  preparing  for  them, 
if  they  deserve  them  by  quiet  and  eul>- 
ordinate  behaviour ;  and  I  have  assured 
them  that,  as  on  the  one  hand  the  severe 
punishment  of  any  disorder  among  them 
will  be  certain,  so  on  the  other,  if  any 
individual  shall  at  any  time  think  himself 
oppressed  or  ill-treated,  I  shall  always  be 
ready  to  receive  his  complaint  personally, 
and  redress  it  if  it  be  well-founded.** 
This  despatch  did  honour  to  sir  B.  D'Urban, 
and  must  convince  tbe  House  that  the 
recent  insurrection  of  the  slaves  arose 
from  misconception  on  their  parts,  and 
not  from  ill-treatment  on  the  part  of  the 
masters.  That  misconception,  he  was 
happy  to  say,  ap(>eared  to  be  removed  at 
present  entirely  from  the  minds  of  the 
slaves,  and  he  trusted  that  nothing  would 
pass  in  that  House  calculated  to  reneir 
It.  He  agreed  with  the  hon.  member  far 
Norwich,  that  the  statements  made  by 
the  fiscal  of  Berfoice  were  extremely  an- 
satisfactory;  but  at  the  same  time  it 
ought  to  be  recollected,  that  his  esplsMh- 
tion  of  them  had  not  yet  been  receifod. 
As  to  the  observations  of  the  hon.  meoi- 
ber,  on  the  condition  of  the  island  of 
Angttilla,  and  as  to  the  instances  which 
he  bad  cited,  to  prove  that  the  mortality 
among  tlie  slaves  was  always  greater  where 
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sugar  wan  cultivated  than  it  was  where 
any  other  article  was  cultivated,  he  had 
only  one  word  to  say.     Admitting  the 
fact,  what  inference  would  the  lion,  gen- 
tleman draw  from  it  ?     Did  he  mean  to 
say  that  all  employments  were  equally 
b€»|]thy  in  this  country  ?     The  colliers  of 
our  mming  counties  and  the  agricultural 
labourers  of  our  villages  were  by  no  means 
on  a  footing  with  respect  to  health.    Fire- 
damp, and  other  evils,  rendered  the  occu- 
pation of  the  former  much  more  destruc- 
tive than  that  of  the  latter.    But  what 
was  the  inference  ?     Were  coal-mines  not 
to  be  worked;   and  in  the  West-Indies 
was  sugar  not  to  be  cultivated  ?     If  the 
plantations    were   cultivated   by  free  la- 
bour;  if  free  labour  prevailed  over  the 
whole  of  the  West-India  islands ;  the  pro- 
bability was,  that  the  case  would  be  the 
same.    If  the  planters  had  landed  pro-  ! 
perty,  that  property  must  be  cultivated.  1 
if  they  over-worked  their  slaves,  if  they  | 
neglected  their  health,    there  they  were  I 
in  error ;  but  as  to  the  comparative  mor-  , 
tality  of  the  occupation  itself,  no  useful  ; 
inference  that  he    could   see  could   be  ' 
drawn  from  it*— He  now  came  to  the  last  \ 
point  to  which  he  was  desirous  of  calling  < 
the  attention  of  the  House.     His  hon.  | 
friend  behind  him,  the  hon.  member  for  i 
Lymington,  had  appealed  to  him  against 
the  accusations  so  freely  thrown  out,  of . 
uniform   cruelty  and  mal-treatment    on  ■ 
the  part  of  tlie   planters  in  the  West-  | 
Indies  towards   the   negroes;    and   had  j 
called  upon  him  to  state,   whether   the 
information  received  at  the  office  of  the 
Colonial  Department  tended  to  confirm 
or    contradict    those    accusations.      He 
would  answer   that  call  in  a  few  words. 
To  suppose  that  no  instance  of  cruelty 
or  oppression  on  the  part  of  the  planters  j 
existed,  would  be  to  suppose  a  gross  ab- 
surdity.   Even  where  there  was  no  such 
relation  as  master   and  slave,    such  in- 
stances occurred  in  the  intercourse  of  the 
employer  and  the  employed.    It  was  in- 
separable from  the  intercourse  between 
roan  and  man.    But  he  was  bound  to  de^ 
clare,  that  if  the  authorities  from  which 
his  majesty's  government  received  their 
information  were  to  be  credited  (and  he 
knew  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be 
so),  he  most  conscientiously  believed  that; 
the  statements  on  that  point  were  geD&- 
rally  exagserated,  if  they  were  not  wholly 
unfoundech    He  admitted,  hqwever,  that 
that  fact  did  not  bear  on  the  questipn 
Moder  discussion  so  as  in  the  siighteaft 


degree  to  justify  a  relaxation  in  any  effort 
to  secure  the  good  treatment  of  the  slaves* 
But  he  thought  it  extremely  unfair  to 
keep  pressing  forward   an  opinion,    that 
the  slaves  were  cruelly  used ;  and  to  work 
on  the  feelings  of  the  people  at  large,  for 
tlie  purpose  of  inducing  them  to  go  be- 
yond his  majesty's  government,  acting  as 
the  latter  were  on  the  solemn  pledge  con- 
tained in  the  resolutions  of  parliament. 
He  was  quite  willing  that  the  conduct  of 
government  should  be  judged  by  its  con- 
formity to  those  resolutions.    If  any  hon. 
gentleman  fancied  that  to  the  spirit  of 
those  resolutions  his  msjesty's  government 
did  not  sufficiently  adhere,  let  him  come 
to  that  House  and  make  his  statement ; 
but  he  trusted  that  if  any  sudi  assertion 
was  made,  he  should  be  able  to  convince 
parliament  and  the  country  that  it  was 
totally  without  foundation.     He  wislied 
the  hon.  member  for  Norwich  to  con- 
sider whether  he  would  not  consult  the 
true  interests  of  the  cause  he  advocated 
by  not  pressing  his  motion  in  its  present 
form.    He  did  not  wish  to  put  a  direct 
negative  on  it,  because  he  agreed  with 
many  parts  of  it.    He  had  endeavoured 
in  the  course  of  his  speech  to  show  that 
in  Demerara  and  Berbice  all  the  measures 
of  amelioration  which  he  had  propos^ 
were  actually  carried  into  effect.    That 
met  the  first  part  of  the  hon,  member's 
resolution.    Inat  the  property  of  sLavea 
should  not  be  vested  m  tlie  high  func« 
tionaries  in  the  colonies  he  had  already 
conceded ;  but  that  tlie  subordinate  on- 
cers should  be  trusted  with  the  possession 
of  such  property,  from  the  instance  that 
had  been  afforded,  as  an  exainple,  he  was 
not  disposed  to  condemn  it.    Under  these 
circumstances,  and  under  the  progressive 
ifnprovement  of  the  slave-population,  he 
felt' himself  jiutified  in  moving  the  pre- 
vious question. 

Mr.  C.  IL  Ellis  said,  he.  could  not 
allow  the  conduct  of  the  West-India 
planters  to  go  undefended.  He  asserted 
that  thev  tr/eated  their  slaves  with  kind- 
ness app  humanity,  and,  whenever  they 
acted  otherwise,  it  was  well  known  that 
they  were  subject  to  the  control  and 
animadveivion  of  parliament.  It  waa 
eqpally  wdl  known,  that  their  property 
waa  secured  to  thepi  by  thp  faith  of  par- 
liament, and  thar»  if  any  encroachment 
was  made  upon,  it,  it  w;ia  the  bouodcn 
duty  of  parliament  to  afford  them  an  ade- 
quate confpensatioOf  Hp  was  quite  will- 
ing^ however,  to  agree  with  what  the. 
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right  hon.  Secretary  for  Foreign  Afiairs 
had  said  on  a  former  occasion,  that  for 
any  measures  calculated  to  promote  the 
future  improvement  of  the   slaves,   the 

Elanters  had  no  right  to  compensation ; 
ut,  he  contended,   on   the  other  hand, 
that  for  any  measures   tending  to  their 
future  emancipation,  the  planters  had  a 
right  to  compensation,  if  the  measures 
proved  injurious.    He  bore  testimony  to 
the  gener^  humane  treatment  of  the  slave- 
population,  and  lamented  that,  when  anv 
exception  to  it  occurred,  the  odium  whicn 
it  excited  extended  to  all  the  planters, 
instead  of  being  confined  to  the  indivi- 
dual who  deserved  it.    He  coincided  with 
many  of  the  remarks  which  had  been 
made  on   the   report   furnished  by  the 
fiscal  of  Berbice,  and  admitted  that  it  was 
impossible  to  read  many  of  the  complaints 
which  had  been  made  to   him  without 
feelings  of  disgust  and  horror.     He  was 
grieved  that  in  the  report  none  of  the 
evidence  by  which  those  complaints  had 
been  substantiated  or  refuted  was  given ; 
and  still  more  tliat,  during  the  last  twelve 
months,  there  was  an  omission  of  any  re- 
cord of  the  decisions  which  the  fiscal  had 
made.    To  judge  properly  of  that  report, 
the  House  ought  to  know  in  how  many 
cases  redress  had  been  claimed  and  afford- 
ed, and  in  how  many  it  had  been  claimed 
and  refused.    He  had  made  an  analysis 
of  that  report ;  and  he  had  found  that,  in 
the  first  section  of  it,  out  of  forty-three 
cases  of  complaint,  which  had  occurred 
in  tlie  last  thirteen  months,  twenty-seven 
were  judged  to  be  altogether  groundless ; 
eight  were  cases  in  which  both  parties 
were  declared  to  be  in  the  wrong;  and 
eight  only  were  cases  in  which  the  com- 
plainant was  declared  to  be  in  the  right. 
Applying  the  same  analysis  to  all  the 
cases  in  the  report,  he  found  that  out  of 
three  hundred  and  thirty-three  cases  of 
complaint,  two  hundred  were  declared  to 
be  unfounded.    Of  the  other  hundred  and 
thirty-three  cases,  in  one  half  both  parties 
were  in  the  wrong;   leaving  sixty-seven 
cases  only  of  real  complaint  in  fourteen 
years,  or  about  five  cases  yearly,  with  a 
population  of  twenty  thousand  negroes. 
The  hon.  member  continued  to  argue, 
that  the  statements  generally  put  forward 
against  the  planters  were  exaggerated, 
and  in  many  instances  wholly  unfounded ; 
but  at  the  same  time  he  was,  he  said, 
entirely  favourable  to  every  fkir  and  ra- 
tional scheme   of  amdioration.     With 
respect  to  awarding  punishment  against 


those  who  had  preferred  unfounded 
charges,  he  would  merely  say,  that  the 
practice  was  consonant  with  the  practice 
of  the  courts  of  justice  in  this  country, 
where  punishment,  either  pecuniary  or 
personal,  was  inflicted  upon  persons  who 
defamed  the  characters  of  others.  He 
had  no  objection  to  afford  every  protec- 
tion to  slaves  which  would  not  destror 
that  due  subordination,  without  which 
the  business  of  the  world  could  not  be 
carried  on ;  and  for  that  purpose  be  would 
not  object  to  the  appointment  of  pro- 
tectors of  slaves,  but  lie  trusted  that  the 
persons  appointed  to  those  situations 
would  be  professional  men,  possessed  of 
le^al  experience,  and  wholly  unconnected 
with  the  Anti-slavery  Society.  Whilst  on 
his  legs  he  would  observe,  that  according 
to  the  general  usage  of  the  colonies,  the 
governors  presided  in  the  court  of  Chan- 
cery. Now,  it  was  a  well-known  fact,  tlial 
those  governors  were  almost  without  ex- 
ception, military  men,  possessed  of  no 
legal  knowledge;  and,  considering  the 
importance  of  the  cases  which  they  were 
called  upon  to  decide,  he  thought  they 
ought  to  be  relieved  from  that  duty ;  or^ 
if  It  should  be  determined  that  it  should 
be  performed  by  those  gentlemen,  they 
ought  to  have  the  assistance  of  profet* 
sional  assessors. 

Mr.  R.  Martin  said,  if  he  thought  that 
by  passine  the  resolution,  the  good  con* 
templated  by  the  hon.  mover,  would  be 
the  consequence,  he  would  give  it  hit 
decided  support;  but  as  he  was  satisfied 
that,  taking  the  sense  of  the  House  (be 
the  result  what  it  might)  would  produce 
consequences  diametrically  opposite  to 
those  anticipated  by  his  hon.  friend,  and 
would  have  the  effect  of  encouraging  the 
colonial  assemblies  in  their  opposition  to 
the  wishes  of  his  majesty's  government^ 
he  would  suggest  the  propriety  of  with- 
drawing the  motion. 

Mr.  Denman  said,  he  did  not  think 
with  the  hon.  member  who  had  last  ad- 
dressed the  House,  that  the  pressmg  of 
this  resolution  to  a  division  coiud  have  the 
eflfect  of  better  enabling  the  colonial  ai* 
sembliet  to  resist  the  wishes  of  parllamettt 
and  the  government.  The  hon.  gentle- 
man who  last  but  one  had  addrmed  the 
House,  had,  very  unjustly,  accused  the 
hon.  mover,  with  having  indulged  in  a 
desultory  speech,  but  that  hon.  member 
appeared  to  him  to  have  followed  the 
course  which  he  had  so  much  deprecated. 
He  had  not  heard  any  obsenmon  flrom 
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that  hon.  member,  which  did  not  appear 
to  him  in  support  of  the  resolution.  If 
the  real  intention  of  the  parliament  and 
the  government  was,  to  remedy  the  evils 
under  which  the  slave^population  laboured, 
he  thought  the  only  means  of  effecting 
that  object  was,  to  state  in  plain  terms, 
that  the  parliament  and  the  people  of 
England  would  not  be  trifled  with,  and 
that  a  complete  reformation  must  be  car- 
ried into  effect.  With  respect  to  the 
pamphlet  which  had  been  the  object  of 
so  much  abuse,  he  must  say,  that  he  had 
never  seen  a  document  upon  the  subject, 
which  was  more  entitled  to  the  confidence 
and  thanks  of  the  public ;  and,  for  this 
reason,  that  not  a  fact  was  stated  with- 
out referring  the  reader  to  the  official 
document  from  which  it  was  taken.  The 
observations  made  in  the  pamphlet  might, 
perhaps,  sound  too  strong  to  (he  ears  of 
gentlemen  connected  with  the  West-India 
colonies;  but,  by  the  candour  and  fair 
dealing  of  the  writer,  in  referring  to  the 
official  documents,  the  reader  was  enabled 
to  judge  for  liimself,  whether  or  not  those 
observations  were  justified.  Let  hon. 
gentlemen  talk  as  they  might  about  pro- 
perty in  slaves,  the  root  of  the  evil  con- 
•isted  in  the  recognition  of  the  right  jf 
property  in  slaves  to  another  set  of  persons. 
To  that  recognition  were  to  be  traced  all 
the  oppressions  and  perversions  of  law,  to 
which  the  unhappy  negro  was  exposed. 
The  way  in  whidi  the  arguments  against 
slavery  were  met  by  the  friends  of  that 
system  were  rather  curious.  When  facts 
were  stated  by  the  opponents  of  the  sys- 
tem, they  were  denied  by  the  oUier  side ; 
but  when  those  facts  were  proved,  those 
gentlemen  exclaimed,  **  Oh  those  things 
might  have  happened  in  times  gone  by, 
but  it  is  impossible  they  can  happen  now, 
for  the  slaves  are  welUtreatea.  Even 
admitting  that  the  slaves  were  well-treated, 
that  would  not,  in  his  view  of  the  ques- 
tion, be  any  argument  against  the  abo- 
lition of  slavery.  His  hon.  friend  had 
said,  with  great  humour  and  truth,  that 
the  present  tense  had  been  struck  out  of 
the  grammar  of  the  West-India  planters; 
but  the  boo.  Secretary  wished  to  strike  out 
of  that  grammar  the  future.  Every  abuse 
was  now  said  to  have  happened  formerly, 
to  belong  to  time  gone  by,  and  which 
ought  therefore  not  to  be  remarked  upon. 
The  House  had  heard  a  great  deal  about 
the  representation  of  a  black  man  in  chains 
being  placed  at  tlie  head  of  the  petitions 
igaina  slavery ;  and  it  bad  been  asked,  if 


such  representations  were  not  a  perversion 
of  justice  ?  He  begged,  in  return,  to  ask 
the  House,  whether,  if  the  real  condition 
of  the  slave,  as  it  appeared  from  the  West- 
Indian  newspapers,  were  described  in 
those  petitions — if  it  were  stated,  that  the 
slave  was  confined  within  the  walls  of  a 
prison  for  the  default  of  his  master,  in  not 
paying  his  taxes  or  his  debts— if  it  were 
stated,  that  the  slave  might  be  taken  in 
execution  for  his  master's  debts,  as  cattle 
were  sent  to  pound  in  England— -would 
such  a  statement  be  less  likely  than  the 
representations  so  much  complained  of  ta 
excite  the  honest  indignation  of  the  peo* 
pie  of  England.  When,  in  support  of  Uie 
charge  of  cruelty  against  the  slave-owners, 
the  brand  was  mentioned,  the  answer  was, 
**  Oh,  that  was  done  in  times  gone  bv,  but 
now  is  considered  illegal."  He  believed 
it  was  considered  ille^,  but  he  believed 
there  was  no  colonial  law  declaring  it  to 
be  illegal. 

Mr.  fVilmot  Norton  said,  it  was  illegal 
under  the  general  law  of  cruelty. 

Mr.  Denman  said,  he  certainly  under* 
stood  that  the  brand  mark  was  considered 
as  coming  within  the  operation  of  that 
law,  but  he  repeated,  that  there  was  no 
specific  act  of  the  legislature  declaring  it 
to  be  illegal.  What  possible  objection 
there  could  be  to  the  motion  of  his  hon. 
firiend  he  was  at  a  loss  to  imagine.  It  had 
been  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  the  office 
which  had  been  instituted  of  nominal  pro- 
tector of  the  slaves  was  an  inefficient  one; 
and  the  effect  of  this  motion  would  be,  to 
give  to  the  slaves  the  benefit  of  real  pro- 
tection. The  fiscal  had  made,  in  tlie 
cases  alluded  to  by  his  hon.  friend  near 
him,  some  very  incorrect  returns.  By 
those  and  other  returns,  it  was  cleariy 
shown  that  great  and  excessive  crueltlee 
had  been  practised  upon  the  negroes. 
And  could  any  man  deny  Uiat  the  penal* 
ties  which  haa  been,  in  a  few  instances, 
inflicted  upon  those  who  had  been  guilty 
of  such  cruelties,  were  disproportionate  to 
the  enormity  of  the  offiance?  For  his 
own  part,  he  had  been  exceedingly  asto- 
nished to  hear  an  hon.  member  say  of 
them,  *<  that  they  were  not  in  tmison  with 
the  feelings  of  his  own  mind."  Now, 
really,  when  a  centleman  of  the  cultivated 
mind  and  kindly  feelings  which  that  hon. 
member  was  known  to  possess,  could 
content  himself  with  applying  mo  mild  an 
expression  to  a  case  where  tbe  most  enor- 
mous and  disgusting  atrocities  had  been 
visited  with  so  lenient  a  band,  he  felt  that 
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BO  better  proof  could  be  furnished  to 
parliament  of  the  efl^ct  which  familiarity 
witk  a  terrible  system  of  slavery  would 
have,  even  upon  the  most  amiable  and  ac- 
complished individuals^  in  dulling  their 
aensibility  to  the  sufferings  of  those  who 
were  the  victims  of  that  system.  But,  it 
was  contended  that  the  motion  was  an  at- 
tack on  his  majesty's  government.  Now, 
bow  was  that  assertion  made  out?  If 
their  exertions  had  not  been  hitherto  sue* 
cessful  as  to  the  objects  which  this  motioo 
sought  to  attain>  and  government  was  de* 
airous  of  prosecuting  them,  could  that  be 
an  attack  upon  its  proceedings  which  was 
intended  to  arrive  at  the  same  end  which 
those  proceedings  proposed  to  accom* 
plish  ?  He  did  not  understand  why  the 
resolution  was  objected  to,  as  it  only  re- 
quired what  every  one  acknowledged  to 
be  necessary ;  namely,  that  the  proprietors 
of  slaves  should  not  be  eligible  to  certain 
offices,  in  which  the  latter  would  come  in 
contact  with  them. 

Mr.  Wilmot  Horton  said,  he  had  not 
opposed  the  motion  on  the  ground  that  it 
waa  an  attack  on  the  government.  His 
objection  to  it  was,  that  all  which  it  pro- 
posed to  do  had  already  been  done  by 
government. 

Mr.  Denman  aaid.  that  if  that  were  the 
caBe»  he  bad  misunderstood  the  bon.  geiw 
tleman»  and  the  time  of  the  House  had 
been  waated  in  useleas  discussion.  He 
thoughti  however,  that  it  would  not  be 
improper  to  confirm  what  bad  been  done 
by  governmentt  by  a  resolution  of  that 
House*  and  on  that  account  he  would 
vote  for  the  motion,  if  his  hon  friend 
should  preaa  it  to  a  division* 

Mr.  C.  i2.  EUii9  iQ  explanation,  9aid, 
the  phrase  **  not  in  unison  with  his  own 
feeliogat"  waa  applied  to  the  sentences 
pasaed  upon  the  culprits.  Upon  the  de- 
tails of  the  cruelties  themselves,  he  had 
said,  that  they  could  not  be  read  without 
horror  and  disgust. 

Mr  Dtnman  saidy  he  could  not  retract 
the  remark  be  had  made ;  inasmuch  as,  in 
his  view  of  the  matter,  the  conduct  of  the 
fiscal  in  inflicting  light  sentencea,  where  the 
most  enormoua  owm^s  had  been  com- 
mitted, was  even  more  xeprehensible  than 
the  coounissioB  of  such  acts  of  violence, 
under  certain  circumstances. 

Mr.  ffaring  said,  it  appeared  to  hiro, 
that  the  House  was  called  upon  to  decide 
this  question;  namely*  whether  it  was 
proper  that  the  management  of  the  colo- 
nies should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 


executive  government  ?     If  the  House 
were  of  opinion  that  the  executive  govern- 
ment should  not  have  the  power  of  go- 
verning the   colonies,  let  them  once  de- 
clare so ;  but  if  tliey  were  not  of  that  opi- 
nion* it  would  be  most  dangerous  to  con- 
trol or  interfere  with  the  government  by 
any  resolution  of  that  House.    He  would 
beg  the  House  to  consider  how  the  case 
stood.    The  House  some  time  ago  adopted 
certain  resolutions,  proposed  by  the  ri^ht 
hon.  the  Secretary  for  Foreign   Affairs, 
having  for  their  object  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  the  uave-popolation  in  the 
West-India  colonies ;  ana  those  resolutiona 
were  now  in  the  course  of  being  carried 
into  effect  in  the  colonieaover  which  thego*> 
yemment  posaessed  direct  control.    Now* 
if  hia  hon.  friend,  the  mover*  and  others 
around  him,  thought  that  government  did 
not  proceed  fast  eneugh*  be  could  under- 
stand their  conduct*  which  otherwise  he 
could  not  do.    Although  very  inflamma- 
tory language  waa  put  rocth  to  the  coun- 
try elsewhere*  his  boa.  friends  in  that 
I^use  admitted  that  it  would  be  danger- 
ous to  proceed  at   once  to  immediate 
emancipation.    That  being  admitted*  he 
asked  what  cotdd  be  done  more  than  go^ 
vernment  waa  doing;  namely,  preparing 
the  minds  of  the  negroes  by  degi^  te 
receive  the  blessings  of  freedom.    He 
regretted  very  mucB  that  any  thing  like 
an  interference  with  government  wConld 
take  place  on  the  part  of  that  Houeeiiv 
experience  hadoroved  that  such  a  circum<» 
stance  operatea  most  imuriously  on  the 
minds  ot  the  slave-popiuation.    Govenw 
ment  had  settled  the  minds  of  those  pamr 
creatures  by  declaring  what  their  inten* 
tions  were ;  and  no  sooner  was  that  dooet 
than  an  attempt  was  made  to  render  them 
discontented.    He  did  not  mean  to  in^ 
pute  such  an  intention  to  his  boa.  friends  ; 
but  he  could  not  conceal  from  himself 
that  there  were  persons  who»  finding  that 
the  ayatem  of  gradual  imprevementwoolA 
not  suit  their  purposes*  wished  to  infi|S9 
into  Uie  minds  of  the  negroes  an  idea  thai 
parliament  was  goading  on  the  goveca^ 
ment  to  do  something  further  for  them^ 
He  believed  that  most  of  these  prooeediegi 
were  caused  by  a  society  in  thia  coaatfj^ 
of  whose  course  he  could  not  approve* 
He  believed  their  proceeding  were  nol 
only  totally  irreconcileable  with  commoa 
prudence,  but  that  they  were  opposed  to 
the  true  interests  of  those  people  for  whose 
advantage  they  were  intended,  and  caica* 
lated  to  produce  irremediable  mischief  and^ 
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Rioit  extensive  coDfiurion.  He  bid  ool 
wafted  his  time  in  reading  the  pamphleti 
Issued  by  this  sodety,  but  be  thought  he 
had  not  been  mistaken  in  his  description  of 
them.  The  members  of  this  House,  who 
concurred  in  theproceedings  of  the  society 
to  which  he  had  alluded,  in  some  measure 
followed  up  the  example,  by  frequent 
notices  on  this  subject.  An  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  near  him  had  given,  on 
the  first  day  of  the  session,  a  notice  of  a 
motion  with  respect  to  the  state  of  slavery 
in  the  colonies.  Thait  motion  had  since 
been  postponed ;  but,  in  the  mean  time, 
the  paper  dad  been  crowded  with  incidental 
notices  upon  the  same  subject,  one  of 
which  haa  been  eiven  by  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Weymootn.  He  should  sav  that 
their  object  was  obvious,  if  be  could  re- 
concile f  heir  conduet  with  the  honourable 
Erinciples  whidi  he  knew  they  possessed ; 
ut,  from  what  he  knew  of  them,  he  must 
eay,  that  their  conduct  was  totally  irre- 
concileeble  with  their  principles.  As  the 
hon.  member  who  proposed  this  motion 
did  not  require  the  immediate  emancipa- 
tion of  the  negroes,  he  could  not  possibly 
understand  what  could  be  his  object. 
He  trusted  that  these  gentlemen  would 
see  that  the  steps  of  eoveroment  oould 
not  be  accelerated  without  the  greateit 
danger  to  the  colonies.  It  was  ahreadv  oa 
recm,  that  the  partial  insurrection  which 
had  taken  place  In  Jamaica  had  been 
caused  by.tne  same  means.  The  negroes 
laboured  under  the  rooat  complete  delu- 
sion. They  believed  that  there  was  a  con- 
flicting power  at  hoaie,  acting  in  opposi^ 
tion  to  the  government  under  which  they 
were  living.  This  beKef  led  them  into 
those  errors  so  dangerous  to  the  oeace  of 
the  colonies.  The  negroes  of  the  best 
conduct  and  characters  were  the  most 
•deceived.  Their  masters  had  so  described 
them  in  their  account  of  the  insurrection. 
He  trusted  that  this  instance  of  the  eftct 
of  unnecessarily  agitating  the  colonies, 
would  serve  as  a  warning  to  hon.  gentle- 
men. In  his  opinion,  the  measores  al- 
ready adopted  by  govemmeat  would,  In 
the  course  of  time,  bring  about  a  state  of 
freedom  amongst  the  n^roes,  aflter  their 
ninds  had  been  prepared  for  its  receptkMi, 
To  go  further  woukl  be  to  produce  mis- 
chief. The  hon.  mover,  in  some  degree, 
admitted  what  had  been  done  for  other 
colonies,  since  his  selection  of  this  showed 
his  acknowledgment  of  their  improve- 
roent.  He  believed  that  the  Methodist 
mtssiotiaries  had  done  more  to  introdttce 


moral  and  religious  instruction  amongst 
the  negroes  than  any  other  set  of  men^ 
but  even  they  had  come  to  the  resolution, 
that  the  state  of  slavery  in  Janraica  had 
nothing  in  it  repugnant  to  Christianity* 
This  did  not  please  the  people  in  thb 
country,  who,  iirom  one  end  of  the  year 
to  the  other,  were  taikine  about  slavery 
without  knowing  any  thing  of  it,  and 
asserted  that  the  resolution  most  be  re- 
called. Such  indiscreet  conduct  must 
produce  a  bad  effect.  la  oonclusioa  he 
would  oppose  the  motion,  because  he 
thought  that  emancipation  would  be  much 
sooner  effected  by  the  gradual  progress  of 
the  measures  adopted  by  goveraaDent,  than 
by  the  rash  and  inconsiderate  guidance  ef 
persons  who,  without  any  intention  to 
do  so,  were  injuring  the  caase  which  they 
were  anxious  to  serve. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  he  was  compelled 
to  complain  of  the  gross  misrepresentation 
of  his  lion,  friend,  both  of  members  of 
that  House,  and  of  individoals  oat  of 
that  House  forming  the  Anti-slavery 
Society.  His  hon.  friend  had  chai^gad 
that  society  with  agitating  the  countnr 
on  the  subject  of  negro  slavery,  and  with 
creating  the  feeling  winch  existed  abroad, 
and  which  would  exist  until  h  had  pio- 
duced  an  effect  on  the  deliberations  of 
that  House,  if  necessaiy ;  on  the  condact 
of  government,  if  that  condact  should 
reqake  such  inflaenoe ;  and  last,  but  not 
least  in  this  question,  even  on  the  West- 
India  legislatures  themselves.  He,  how- 
ever, denied  that  the  feeling  which  per- 
vaded the  country  on  the  sobMct,  wos 
attributable  to  the  agitations  of  the 
society,  to  the  publications  emitted  by 
them,  or  to  the  speedies  made  at  its 
meetings.  No  misrepresentations  had 
been  put  forth  by  the  society*  They  had 
made  no  appeal  to  the  passions  of  man- 
kind, but  had  only  repeated  facts  staled 
in  the  first  place,  out  of  the  mouths  of 
the  West-Indians  themselves;  and  by 
^oae  facu  had  the  feelings  of  the  people 
of  England  been  onaaimously  roused. 
His  hon.  friend  had  stated,  that  he  had 
not  time  to  read  the  poblicatioas  put 
fbrth  by  the  societr.  In  justice  to  the 
ieciety,  be  wished  nis  hon.  friend  would 
not  find  time  to  condemn  pobUoatiotia 
which  he  could  not  find  time  to  read. 
He  himself  had  read  the  accounts  of 
almost  all  the  Antl-sUivery  Soci^y  meet- 
ings and,  although  the  persons  attending 
those  meetings  were  naturally  excited  bjr 
the  nature  of  the  question  with  which 
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the^  had  to  deal*  he  had  never  obiervedy 
an  instance  in  which  emancipation — rash, 
sudden,  and  immediate  emancipation — 
was  recommended  by  the  most  ardent 
friends  to  the  improvement  of  the  negroes, 
or  the  most  inveterate  enemy  of  slavery. 
With  respect  to  the  publications  put 
forth  b^  tJie  society,  they  consisted  only 
of  abridgments  of  papers  laid  before 
parliament.  His  hon.  friend  had  accused 
nim  of  having  given  notice  of  a  motion 
on  the  subject  of  slavery,  and  of  having 
put  it  off  from  day  to  day,  which  it  was 
said  had  a  miscnievous  effect.  It  was 
true  he  had  given  notice  of  a  motion  on 
the  subject  of  negro  slavery,  and  be  had 
attended  from  day  to  day,  prepared  to 
bring  it  on,  but  he  was  prevented  by  a 
petition  presented  by  his  hon.  friend  the 
member  for  Weymouth.  The  discussion 
on  that  petition  had  drawn  from  the  right 
hon.  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Aflbirs,  a 
statement  in  which  was  given  a  detail  of 
facts,  of  which  he  alone  as  a  minister 
could  be  supposed  to  be  possessed.  He 
was  bound  to  give  credit  to  the  statement 
then  made  as  a  correct  one,  but  he  had 
since  found  that  the  right  hon.  Secretary 
.was  himself  deluded  in  the  information 
conveyed  to  him,  that  something  had  been 
done  by  the  colonial  legislatures  towards 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  slaves. 
That  the  right  hon.  Secretary  was  himself 
deluded  in  the  statement  he  then  made, 
he  had  no  doubt ;  and  he  now  felt  that  he 
was  wrong  in  postponing  his  motion,  in 
consequence  of  the  information  then  con- 
veyed to  the  House  by  the  right  hon. 
gentleman.  He  had  been  led  to  suppose 
that  something  had  been  done;  but  he 
had  since  reason  to  believe,  that  what 
was  done  by  the  colonial  legislature  was 
only  a  mock  compliance  with  the  wishes 
of  the  government  on  the  subject  of  slave 
treatment.  He  would  pledge  himself  to 
prove,  that  nothing  of  what  was  then 
stated  as  having  been  done  had  been 
accomplished  by  the  colonial  legislatures. 
Having,  for  the  reasons  he  had  mentioned, 
been  inducec]  to  postpone  his  motion,  he 
was  obliged  to  postpone  it  for  six  weeks ; 
for  he  had  something  else  to  do  in  the 
interim.  After  the  period  at  which  he 
could  attend,  he  found  that  the  earliest 
day  at  which  he  could  bring  on  his  motion 
was  the  1 1  th  of  May,  on  which  day  he  was 
determined  to  bring  it  on ;  but  if  circum* 
stances  should  prevent  him  on  that  day, 
he  would  fix  it  for  the  next  Wednesday 
following,  if  the  frail  tenure  of  the  session 


allowed  him  that  time.  He  thought  that 
parliament  ought  not  to  separate  without 
coming  to  some  decision  on  this  important 
Question.  Without  going  into  further 
details,  he  would  give  his  vote  in  favour 
of  the  proposition  of  his  hon.  friend. 

Mr.  Secretary  Canning  said,  that  the 
view  which  he  took  of  the  question 
would  not  reouire  that  he  should  trespass 
for  any  lengtn  of  time  on  the  attention 
of  the  House.  Whether  he  viewed  the 
motion  as  tending  to  excite  the  fears  of 
those  connected  with  West*India  property, 
or  to  stimulate  the  zeal  of  those  opposed 
to  negro  slavery,  he  thought  it  at  the 
present  moment  unnecessary.  One  of 
iiis  objections  to  it  was,  that  it  professed 
to  be  m  furtherance  of  the  views— as  all 
those  motions  were  said  to  be— of  those 
who  were  favourable  to  such  an  improve- 
ment of  the  condition  of  the  slaves  as 
would  lead  to  a  gradual  abolition  of 
slavery.  Such  a  motion,  he  would  say^ 
was  at  the  present  moment  unnecessary^ 
He  spoke  not  so  much  in  objection  to 
this  particular  motion,  as  to  the  motives  of 
which  it  was  an  evidence,  and  to  the 
system  of  which  it  formed  a  part.  If  the 
motion  were  made  from  a  suspicion  that 
government  was  not  sincere  m  what  it 
proposed  to  do,  it  was  not  well-founded ; 
and  it  was  worse,  as  it  might  tend  to 
counteract  the  effect  of  what  was  proposed 
to  be  accomplished.  He  would  be  satis- 
fied that  government  should  be  judged  by 
what  it  had  proposed  to  do,  and  by  the 
endeavours  which  it  had  made  to  carry  its 
intentions  into  effect.  If  it  were  intended 
to  do  more  than  government  had  already 
proposed  to  do,  the  time  for  discussiog 
that  question  would  come  when  the  mo- 
tion of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
came  for  consideration  ;  but  it  was  hardly 
fair  thus  to  introduce  as  fractional  parts, 
what  was  afterwards  intended  to  be  pro* 
posed  as  a  whole.  Mention  had  been 
made  of  public  meetings  on  the  subject  of 
West-Inaia  slavery.  He  spoke  of  those 
meetings  with  every  respect  for  the  parties 
and  the  object  they  had  in  view;  but  when 
they  proposed  their  resolutions  as  in  aid 
of  the  objects  of  government,  he  must  say 
that,  in  many  instances,  they  were  rather 
an  incumbrance  than  an  aid.  For  what 
was  the  object  to  be  obtained?  The 
over-weenins  zeal  of  parties  on  one  hand 
was  intended  to  meet  what  was  called  the 
obstinate  resistance  of  the  local  legislatures 
on  the  other.  But  he  would  ask,  would 
the  meetings  to  which  he  had  alluded 
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oouilteract  this  resistance  I    Would  they 
not  rather  tend  to  make  obstinacy  more 
obstinate,    and    resistance    more    to    be 
dreaded  in   its  conseauences  ?     If  those 
resolutions  were  intended  to  aid  the  efforts 
of  government,  the  government  disclaimed 
them ;  if  they  were  not  so  intended,  they 
were  still  more  injuriou&*     If  meant  to 
assist  government,  he  would  beg  to  say 
that  they  wanted  not  that  aid ;  if  other- 
wise, and  intended  to  counteract  the  mea- 
sures which  government  had   proposed, 
they  must,  of  course,  submit ;  but  at  the 
same  time  he  must  say,  that  the  opposition 
was  only  creating  a  new  difficulty,  which 
would  tend  to  retard  the  object  of  both 
parties.    The  hon.  member  for  Norwich 
had  observed,  with  regard  to  the  situation 
of  the  negroes,  that  there  were  certain 
disgraceful  facts  which  could  not  be  de- 
nied, and  certain  cruelties,  the  record  of 
which  could  not  be  effaced.    But  that  was 
not  the  question.     If  the  question  were 
86  to  whether  the  present  system  were  to 
be  upheld,  then  indeed  it  might  be  neces- 
aary  to  remind  the  House  of  such  revolting 
fiicts,  and  to  come  before  it  armed  with 
such  arguments :  but,  when  all  parties  were 
agreed  in  the  desire  of  terminating  such  a 
system,  and  which  desire  was  expressed 
in  the  unanimous  resolution  of  that  House 
on  their  Journals,  then  he  must  say  that 
such  arguments  were  adduced  otiose^  and 
brouglu  forward  only  with  a  view  of  ex- 
citing feelings,  which,  in  his  opinion,  ought 
to  be  controlled,  if  any  practical  good  was 
to  be  produced  by  the  efforts  that  the 
government    were    making.      On    these 
grounds,  therefore,  without  going  at  all 
into  the  details  of  the  question  then  before 
them,  which  was  not  the  first  time  that  it 
bad  been  agitated  during  the  session,  nor 
was  it  to  be  supposed  to  be  the  last,  by 
five  or  six— he  considered  the  motion  not 
only  unnecessary,  but  calculated  to  8ggra« 
vate  the  difficulties  which  they  had  already 
to  encounter.    At  the  same  time  he  would 
state  what,  perhaps,  might  be  unpalatable 
to  both  parties ;  namely,  that  it  was  the 
unalterable  intention  of  government  to 
carry  the  resolutions  already  agreed  to 
into  effect.    Those  means  would  be  found 
in  the  orders  in  council,  which  be  was 
persuaded  would  be  carried  into  operation 
without    realizing  the    apprehensions  of 
those  who  on  the  one  hand  were  afraid 
that  nothing  would  be  done,  or  who,  on 
the  other,  thought  that  in  what  was  pro- 
posed to  be  done  the  security  of  colonial 
pronerty  would  be  endangered. 


The  motion  was  put,  and  negatived 
without  a  division. 

CftUELTY  TO  Dogs,]  Mr.  R.  Martin 
moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  -bUi^/to 
prevent  the  cruel  and  improper  Treatment 
of  Dogs.** 

Sir  M.  W.  Ridley  opposed  the  motion. 
The  House,  he  said,  had  already  rejected 
a  motion  to  prevent  cruelty  to  domestic 
animals,  dogs  of  course  included,  and 
therefore  they  could  not,  consistently, 
support  the  present  motion. 

Mr.  Hume  expressed  a  hope,  that  the 
hon.  member  would  include  cats  in  his  bill. 
It  was  well  known  that  cats  were  worried 
by  dogs,  and  were,  therefore,  entitled  to 
equal  protection.  Speaking  seriously,  he 
thought  the  House  by  admitting  this  bill 
for  the  protection  of  dogs,  without  includ- 
ing cats,  would  act  inconsistently;  and 
that  by  admitting  it  at  all,  they  would 
turn  legislation  into  ridicule.  He  would 
submit  it  to  the  House,  whether  it  should 
not  endeavour  to  preserve  itself  from  the 
ridicule  which  these  legislative  measures 
would  cast  upon  it. 

Mr.  Martin  said,  he  would  make  only 
one  observation,  and  that  was,  that  the 
hon.  member  for  Montrose  had  promised 
him  his  support  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge,  he  had  never  made  such  a 
promise. 

Mr.  Martin.  Then  you  did  it  without 
your  knowledge. 

Mr.  Seciretary  Peel  said,  he  would  op« 
pose  the  present  motion  of  his  hon.  friend, 
on  the  same  ground  that  influenced  his 
opposition  to  the  last.     He  believed  there 
was  more  injury  done  to  the  cause  which: 
his  hon.  friend  wished  to  support,  by  the- 
manner  in  which  he  brought  fiirward  the 
subject,  than  by  any  other  circumstance* 
He  would  recommend  his  hon.  friend  to 
recollect,  and  net  upon  the  advice  of  the 
hon.  and   learned  member  for  Knares* 
borough,  given   on  a   former  occasion; 
namely,  to  let  public  opinion  and  the  acts 
of  individuals  remedy  the  evil  complained 
of.    Now,  without  wishing  to  be  otherwise 
than  serious,  he  could  not  help  concurring 
in  the  remark,  that  if  the  House  were  to 
legislate  for  dogs,  there  was  no  reason 
why  other  animals  ought  not  to  be  equally 
protected.    We  were  now  about  to  clear 
the  Statute-book  of  an  immense  number 
of  laws ;  but,  if  such  measures  as  the  one 
now  proposed  were  adopted,  it  would  be 
workmg  at  the  web  of  Penelope,  and  the 
8  M 
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labour  would  be  interminable*  He,  there- 
fore, trusted,  that  his  hon.  friend  would 
withdraw  his  motion. 

Mr.  W.  Smith  opposed  tlie  motion, 
though  he  thought  it  desirable  that  acts 
oi  cruelty  should  be  punished  as  misde- 
meanours. 

Mr.  Martin  defended  the  motion  and 
himself  against  the  ridicule  which  had 
been  directed  towards  both.    When  he 
brought  in  a  bill  three  years  ago  to  pre- 
vent cruelty  to  animals,  a  noble  lord  who 
took  the  lead  in  the  other  House  told  him, 
that  if  it  included  dogs  he  would  support 
it.     He  saw  no  reason  why  cattle  should 
be  protected,  and,  at  the  same  time,  that 
an  animal  so  attached  to  man,  as  to  be 
called  the  friend  of  man,  should  go  unpro- 
tected.   The  cruelties  practised  on  dogs 
were  frequent  and  notorious.  One  instance 
occurred  at  Oxford,  which,  on  account  of 
its  atrocity,  deserTed  to  be  mentioned. 
He  alluded  to  the  act  of  a  miscreant  who 
sawed  off  a  part  of  his  dog's  jaw  because 
he  thought  it  too  long.     Another  case, 
communicated  to  him  by  Mr.  Hall,  the 
magistrate  of  Bow-street,  was,  that  of  two 
boys,  who  flayed  a  dog  alive ;  after  which, 
one  of  them  led  him  upwards  of  two  miles, 
and  would  have  gone  much  further,  had 
pot  a  gentleman  thrown  him  and  the  dog 
into  a  river.     Notwithstanding  the  mirth 
it  had  excited,  he  saw  no  reason  whv  cats 
should  not  be  protected  against  cruelty, 
and  he  thought  it  was  not  very  creditable 
to  the  hon.  member  for  Montrose  to  at- 
tempt to  throw  ridicule  upon  the  subject. 
He  had  already  informed  the  House  that 
the  hon.  member  had  promised  him  his 
support.    He  had  now  to  communicate 
that  hon.  gentleman's  reason  for  having, 
on  the  contrary,  opposed  his  motion — 
**  Because,"  said  the  hon.  member  for 
Montrose,  **  you  did  not  vote  against  flog- 
ging in  the  army."   He  thought  the  House 
was  bound,  in  consistency,  afler  the  sup* 
port  they  had  given  to  previous  measures, 
not  to  oppose  the  bringing  b  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  J,  Benett  said,  he  lamented  much 
the  difficulty  there  was  in  legislating  upon 
such  matters.  It  would  be  very  desirable 
if  some  measure  could  be  contrived  that 
would  be  more  general  in  its  operation. 
He  should  be  ready  to  give  his  support 
to  any  bill  which  had  wr  its  object  to 
prevent  such  a  brutal  eihibition  as  that  of 
dog-fighting. 

Sir  F.  BurdeU  said,  that  the  public  were 
much  indebted  to  the  hon.  member  for 
bb  exertions*    Great  good  had  been  de- 
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rived  from  the  measures  brought  in  by  him 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  cruelty  to 
animals.    No  one  could  hear  the  cases 
mentioned  by  him  of  brutal  treatment  to 
dogs  without  shuddering.    He  could  not 
comprehend  how  such  acts  could  past^ 
without  punishment.    It  appeared  to  nior 
that  they  were  punishable  at  common  law, 
as  being  contra  bonos  mores.    He  thought 
the  best  way  would  be  to  allow  his  hon. 
friend  to  bring  in  the  bill.    The  evils 
against  which  it  was  directed  were   of 
more  importance  than  many  persons  might 
suppose,  and  it  was  desirable  that  some 
remedy  should  be  provided.    If  a  remedy 
were  possible,  he  did  not  see  how  any 
member  could  withhold  his  assent  to  a 
measure  calculated  to  effect  it.    If  leave 
was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill,  it  should 
have  his  support.    It  was,  in  his  view  of 
the  subject,  calculated  to  act  more  bene- 
ficially on  society  than  the  House  was 
aware. 

Sir  T.  Adand  said,  he  did  not  think  it 
the  most  advisable  course  to  bring  in, 
year  after  year,  separate  acts  of  this  xind* 
The  hon.  mover  had  produced  two  in- 
stances of  cruelty  towards  dogs,  and  said 
he  could  produce  hundreds  of  cases  of 
cruelty  towards  cats ;  yet  the  former  he 
protected,  and  the  latter  he  left  without 
protection.  He  could  not  help  thinking, 
with  the  hon.  member  for  Norwich,  that 
all  cases  of  excessive  cruelty  might  be 
fairly  left  to  a  British  jury,  as  the  law  now 
stood. 

Mr.  Martin  expressed  his  readiness  to 
withdraw  the  present  bill ;  but  stated,  that 
he  would  on  a  future  day,  introduce 
a  measure  of  a  more  comprebenaiTe 
nature. 

Mr.  Peel  observed,  that  while  be  felt  as 
much  as  any  man  the  justice  of  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  his  hon.  friend  proceeded, 
he  much  approved  of  his  determination  to 
withdraw  Uiis  bill.  Still,  he  mast  guard 
himself  from  being  supposed,  from  the 
course  which  he  took  on  this  occasion,  to 
say  one  word  in  favour  of  a  more  extensive 
measure,  of  which  hb  hon.  friend  had  givea 
notice ;  and  of  which  he  could,  of  ceorsef 
know  nothing. 
The  motion  was  withdrawn. 
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Friday  t  April  21  • 

Catholic  Associatiok.]  Lord  Kbu[ 
rose  to  present  a  petition  to  their  lorfi 
ships   from   the   Catholic    Assodatioi^ 
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though  he  believed  he  mutt  not  call  it  by 
that  name.  He  would  say,  then,  that  it  was 
a  petition  from  the  ghost  of  that  Associa- 
tion; and  he. believed  the  ghost  would  be 
found  quite  as  terrific  as  the  Association 
itself  in  its  material  form.  The  ghost  was 
not  yet  laid,  in  spite  of  the  exertions  of 
all  the  right  reverend  prelates  opposite, 
who  were  so  powerful  at  laying  ehosts, 
even  though  they  had  been  zealously  sup* 
ported  by  the  noble  and  learned  lord. 
The  petitioners  complained  of  the  great 
abuses  which  existed  in  the  corporate 
towns  of  Ireland.  He  could  state,  not 
from  the  petition,  but  from  the  evidence 
given  on  oath  before  their  lordships,  that 
abuses — flagrant  abuses — did  exist.  From 
that  evidence  it  appeared,  that  the  pro- 
vost of  Tralee  was  in  the  habit  of  taking 
particular  sums  of  money  for  giving  bail. 
For  a  capital  felony  he  charged  ten 
guineas ;  for  a  minor  offence  the  charge 
was  five.  It  appeared  in  evidence,  also, 
that  if  the  magistrate  was  convicted  of 
such  ofiences,  he  was  not  displaced ;  if 
prosecuted  on  a  criminal  indictment,  the 
magistrate  was  not  dispossessed.  There 
were  other  abuses  in  these  corporations. 
Between  thirty  and  forty  years  ago,  the 
Catholics  were  by  law,  permitted  to  be- 
long to  the  corporation  of  Dublin,  but  in 
fact  they  were  always  kept  out  of  it.  He 
had,  last  vear,  presented  a  petition  from 
an  individual  who  had  undouotedly  a  right 
to  enter  this  corporation,  but  who,  being 
a  Catholic,  was  rejected.  Another  per- 
son had  obtained  a  mandamus,  but  he 
died.  The  Catholics  were  not  permitted 
to  be  magistrates  in  any  corporate  towns 
in  Ireland.  They  could  neither  be  mayors, 
sheriffs,  nor  common-council-men.  The 
petitioners  wished  to  see  the  monopoly  of 
the  corporate  bodies  done  away ;  but  rear- 
ing that  their  lordships  would  not  go 
along  with  them  they  prayed  that  their 
lordships  would  take  some  measures  to 
rectify  the  abuses  complained  of.     The 

getition  was  then  read,  and  appeared  to 
e  from  certain  Catholics  in  Ireland. 

The  Earl  of  Liwierici  said,  that  in  the 
city  of  Limerick  there  was  a  Catholic 
gentleman  a  magistrate. 

Lord  King  said,  that  by  the  new  rules 
in  all  the  large  corporate  towns  no  Catho- 
lic could  be  either  a  mayor*  a  8heri£^  or 
common-council-man. 

The  Earl  of  Umerick  said,  that  the  io- 
iUvidual  in  question,  a  Mr.  Roche,  had 
been  made  a  magistrate  of  Limerick  by  the 
govemmenri  under  authority  of  a  special 


act  of  parliament  passed  for  the  purpose 
of  remedying  the  abuses  of  that  corpora- 
tion. 

Lord  Clifden  said,  that  Catholics  were 
excluded  from  the  corporation  of  Dublin. 
He  reminded  their  lordships  that  he  had 
predicted  that  they  could  never  put  down 
the  Catholic  Association.  That  Associa- 
tion spoke  the  sentiments  of  one  f.fth  of 
tlie  population,  having  a  common  object; 
and  they  were  no  more  to  be  put  down, 
except  by  removing  from  the  Statute-book 
the  last  remnant  of  those  laws  which  were 
a  disgrace  to  it,  than  the  sun  was  to  be 
stopped  in  its  course.  He  reminded  their 
lordships  of  what  had  passed  in  Ireland  ia 
1782,  and  predicted,  that  if  they  went  on, 
year  after  year,  denying  the  Catholic 
claims,  a  time  of  difficulty  would  come, 
when  those  Catholics  would  extort  from 
fear  what  was  denied  to  justice. 

HOUSE   OF   COMMONS. 
Friday  f  April  21. 

Licensed  Victuallers.]  Mr.  Hot- 
house  presented  a  petition  from  the  Licen- 
sed Victuallers  of  St.  James's  Westminster, 
complaining  of  the  present  system  of 
closmg  public-houses  at  night.  Accord- 
ing to  the  existing  law,  the  magistrates 
had  the  power  of  punishing  publicans  for 
keeping  their  houses  open  at  what  were 
called  **  unseasonable  hours,"  the  defioi« 
tion  of  which  they  themselves  had  to  de- 
cide upon.  It  was  a  great  hardship  that, 
under  that  regulation,  publicans  were 
liable  to  be  punished,  upon  the  statement 
of  a  common  informer,  without  having 
any  riot  or  disturbance  in  their  houses. 
Tradesmen  in  general  were  unable  to 
leave  there  business  before  ten  or  eleven 
at  night,  and  it  was  too  bad  that  thejr 
should  be  deprived  of  that  fair  recreation 
which  they  were  in  the  habit  of  indulging 
in  the  parlours  of  public-houses.  The 
publicans  had  no  ooiection  to  clearing' 
their  tap-rooms,  the  place  most  likely  to 
be  visited  by  idle  or  disorderly  persons* 
at  the  prescribed  hour ;  but  it  was  a  hard- 
ship to  close  their  doors  and  empty  their 
parlours  at  that  time.  And  to  tnis  they 
were  subject ;  while  oyster-shops,  coilee- 
shops,  saloons,  and  other  disorderly 
places,  were  allowed  to  remain  open  all 
night.  If  the  present  system  was  per- 
severed in,  it  would  ruin  the  best  part  of 
the  trade. 

Mr.  Esteourt  said,  that  the  hen.  member 
must  be  awaroi  that  some  such  regulation 
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88  the  present  was  necessary  to  preserve 
the  quiet  of  the  community ;  besides, 
there  was,  in  those  cases,  an  exception  in 
favour  of  travellers.  In  the  present  state 
of  the  session,  it  would  be  ridiculous  to 
think  of  carrying  such  an  effective  bill 
upon  this  subject  as  ought  to  be  placed 
upon  the  Statute-book.  He  should  there- 
fore proceed  no  further  with  his  measure 
this  year.  The  most  advisable  course 
would  be,  to  bring  in  a  short  bill  tV)  con- 
tinue the  present  law  for  another  year, 
and  in  the  next  session  to  make  a  new  law 
altogether. 

Mr.  Holfhouse  regretted,  that  the  hoo. 
member  did  not  mean  to  press  his  bill. 
As  to  the  petitioners,  they  were  anxious 
to  be  placed  more  tinder  the  inspection 
of  their  respectable  neighbours,  and  less 
at  the  mercy  of  common  informers. 

Court    op    Chancery — Delay    in 
Taxation  of  Costs.]     Mr.  Sj/kes  said, 
that  he  held  in  his  hand  a  petition  on  an  \ 
interesting  and  important  subject ;  namely, 
the  abuses  of  the  court  of   Chancery. 
Though  he  would  not  adopt  the  energetic  ! 
language  of  his  hon.  friend  on  a  former  j 
night,  when  he  stated  that  the  court  of 
Chancery  was  a  curse  to  the  country,  he 
would    assert,   that  he  thought  its  ad- 
ministration any  thing  but  a  blessing.  He 
meant  nothing  personal  to  the  learned  lord 
who  presided  there ;  but  complaints  of 
auffermg  and  abuses  came  from  so  many 
parts  of  the  country,  that  he  might  go 
so  far  as  to  say,  that  the  court  of  Chancery 
was  a  nuisance,  and  that,  like  other  nui*^ 
sances,  it  ought  to  be  abated.    The  pe- 
tition with  which  he  was  intrusted,  was 
not  from  a  suitor  of  the  court,  but  from 
an  individual  who  had,  for  twenty-five 
years,    faithfully    and    honourably    dis- 
charged his  duties  as  a  solicitor,  and  to 
whose  character  he  could  personally  bear 
testimony.    The  petition  was  almost  as 
prolix  as  a  bill  in  Chancery,  but  the  sub- 
stance might  be  more  briefly  stated.   The 
petitioner  had  been  engaged  in  a  lunatic 
commission,  and  the  gravamen  of  his  com- 
plaint was,  that  although  his  bill  of  costs, 
as  long  since  as  1814,  had  been  taxed  al- 
lowed, and  actually  paid,  yet,  that  in 
1826,  it  had  been  again  opened  by  a  pro- 
ceeding in  Chancery.  His  clerk  was  dead, 
his  documents  dispersed,  but  receiving  the 
order  of  the  court,   he  had  hastened  to 
town,  and  consented  to  the  re-taxation : 
day  after  day>  and  week  afler  week,  be 
bad  attendedi  and  the  result  waf|  that 
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only  3f.  6d.  was  deducted  from  the  aum 
allowed  in  1814.  He  had  left  his  home 
and  his  business,  to  his  great  incon* 
venience  and  loss :  indeed^  the  proceed- 
ings had  been  so  wearisome  and  ex- 
pensive, that  he  ultimately  abandoned 
the  suit,  gave  his  opponents  their  own 
way,  and  returned  into  the  country  totally 
ruined.  The  petition,  which  was  front 
Mr.  Garland,  a  solicitor,  in  Kingston  upon 
Hull,  was  then  brought  up,  and  read.  It 
prayed,  that  the  House  would  give  such  as- 
sistance to  the  petitioner  as  to  them,  under 
the  circumstances,  should  seem  meet ;  and 
that  the  Report  of  the  Chancery  com- 
missioners should  speedily  be  taken  iotf^ 
consideration. 

The  SolicUor  General  stated,  that  the 
petition  bad  been  communicated  to  him, 
and  that  he  had  in  consequence  made  in- 
quiries into  the  circumstances  of  this  case. 
He  thought  no  clear  case  was  made  out, 
even  on  the  petitioner's  own  shewing ;  but 
this  he  thought  was  clear,  that  thece  ex* 
isted  a  systematic  attempt  to  hunt  down 
the  lord  chancellor.    The  hon.  member 
for  Montrose  came  with  a  petition,  cooi* 
plaining  of  a  bill  of  foreclose,  and  pro* 
nounced    the    Chancery,  and   the    lord 
chancellor,  to  be  a  curse  to  the  country  ; 
and  then  came  the  hon.  member  for  Hull 
with  a  petition,  complaining  of  the  issuing 
of  a  taxation  of  costs,  upon  the  same  sys- 
tem of  running  down  the  lord  cbaoctlfer. 
Tlie  petition  was  a  long  one,  but  did  not 
shew  a  very  favourable  case.    However^ 
the  real  state  of  the  case  was  this :  the 
petitioner,  an  attorney,  sued  out  a  com* 
mission  of  lunacy,  and  acted  for  a  com- 
mittee and  the  next  of  km ;  and  bad  got 
a  considerable  sum  of  money  in  his  hands* 
He  took  a  bond  besides  for  the  paymeni 
of  costs  at  a  particular  rate,  and  tois  bond 
was  illegal,  for  it  was  illegal  for  a  solicitor 
to  take  any  bonds  from  bis  clients   for 
the  payment  of  a  larger  aum  in  the  way 
of  costs  than  was  allowed  by  the  rules  m 
the  court.    He  had  got  his  costs  tazedp 
and  they  had  been  allowed  without  op* 
position,  because  one  of  the  parties  had 
become  bankrupt,  and  there  was  no  op* 
posing  party  to  check  them.     The  eosts 
had  been  therefore  improperly  taxed;  and 
then  a  few  years  after  there  came  a  pa* 
tition  from  the  next  of  kin,  stating  tbeoa 
matters,    and  that  the  petitioners    had 
charged  for  copies  of  papers  which  he  bad 
never  made.    What  was  the  lord  chaaosl- 

Ilor  to  do  under  such  circumstances  ?    He 
acted   in   ih^  auumer  whioli  af«i  Ifea 
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Chtnoery  report  recommended  in  cases 
of  solicitors  acting  for  both  parties.  The 
chancellor  found  that  the  costJB  had  been 
taxed  unfairly  ;  he  did  not  wish  to  use  a 
harsher  term ;  and,  if  unfairly  taxed,  then 
the  lord  chancellor  was  bound,  on  prin« 
ciples  of  public  policy,  to  open  the  taxa- 
tion. This,  then,  was  the  description  of 
cases  which  were  supposed  to  justify  call* 
ing  the  Chancery  and  the  lord  chancellor 
a  curse.  A  solicitor  acted  for  both  par- 
ties ;  he  got  an  undue  allowance ;  and 
then  the  lord  clmncellor  was  to  be  blamed 
for  opening  the  taxation.  He  was  asto- 
nished that  any  solicitor  should  have  pre* 
sented  such  a  petition,  and  still  more 
astonished  at  the  hon.  member,  when  he 
said  that  it  could  admit  of  no  answer. 
Surely  the  hon.  member  had  not  read  the 
petition,  which  contained  an  answer  on 
the  face  of  it.  The  lord  chancellor  would 
not  have  done  his  duty  if  he  had  not  sent 
these  costs  -to  be  taxed  again.  This  ex- 
planation he  thought  himself  bound  to 
five  to  the  House,  having  been  enabled  to 
do  so  by  the  communication  made  to  him  of 
the  contents  of  this  petition.  He  had  ex- 
amined  the  case,  and  he  had  no  hesitation 
in  saying,  that  it  was  part  of  the  system 
of  hunting  down  the  lord  chancellor. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  he  would  take  that 
opportunity  of  stating,  that,  adtt  having 
had  time  for  consideration,  he  was  still  of 
the  same  opinion  as  before,  with  respect 
to  the  court  of  Chancery.  Such  an 
opinion  he  thought  himself  justified  in 
entertaining  and  expressmg,  of  a  r^stem, 
by  which  jQstice  was  in  effect  denied  to 
milliona,  and  the  severest  mental  torture 
inflicted ;  and  he  called  upon  those  who 
had  exerted  themselves  so  sealoasly  in 
opposition  to  the  infliction  of  bodily 
torture,  to  do  everjr  thing  in  their  power 
to  put  down  this  dreadful  miSsaoce. 
This,  which  was  called  a  court  of  equity, 
was,  in  fact,  a  court  of  iniquity.  Tlie  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  said,  that  a  **  few^ 
years  after  the  costs  had  been  taxed,  the 
taxation  had  been  opened.  How  many 
of  these  "  few'**  years  did  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  expect  to  have  in  his 
life?  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
thought  twelve  years  a  very  moderate 
time,  parliament  ought  certainly  to  pat 
an  end  to  such  a  method  of  proceedmg. 
When  the  matter  was  formerly  under 
consideration,  the  hon.  member  for  Surrey, 
and  others,  had  held  out  the  Chancery 
and  the  lord  chancellor  as  blessings  to 
the  eovntry ;  but  God  preserve  bin  ftom 
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such    blessings!    He  wished  the  hon. 
member  for  Surrey  had  been  present  at 
the  presenting  of  this   petition,  that  it 
might  be  seen  whether  he  adhered  to  his 
former  sentiments.    This  was  said  to  be 
a  court  of  equity,  established  to  tempeif 
the  rigour  of  the  law.    But  if  it  was  a 
court  into  which,  if  one  entered,  the  suitor 
had  little  chance  of  leaving  it  during  hit 
life — if  it  was  a  court  of  hope  deferred-^ 
of  anxious  expectation—of  mental  despair 
—could  it  justly  be   called    a  court  of 
equity,  or  of  justice  ?  Was  it  not  rather  a 
court  of  injustice?    The  inlustice  of  the 
grand  seignor  was  not  half  so  galling. 
The  injustice  there  was  at  least  speedy^ 
and  inflicted  death  without  torture ;  the 
injustice  of  the  court  of  Chancery  wag 
death  with  lingering  torture.    It  had  been 
said,  that  he,  as  well  as  others,  had  their 
share  of  the  blame.    He  denied  that  any 
part  of  it  belonged  to  him.    Had  he  nd 
always  supported  motions  for  a  reform  of 
these  abuses,  when  the  hon.  member  for 
Surrey  and  the  ministers  had  opposed 
such  motions  ?   He  maintained,  that  such 
a  charge  was  unfounded ;  and  that  no  man 
had  a  right  to  make  such  a  charge  against 
him  when  he  had  voted  for  inquiries  which 
they  had  opposed.    If  they  looked  at  the 
report  on  tne  table,  they  would  find  that 
a  sum  of  about  thirty-nine  millions  sterling 
lay  locked  up  in  the  court  of  Chancery— 
a  pretty  nest  egg  for  the  chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  or  his  successors.    The  sum 
belonging    to    the    suitors  had   greatly 
accumulated  whhin  no  very  long  period 
of  years,  and  was  now  no  less  uian  the 
sum  be  had  stated ;  and  what  a  mass  of 
{;ood  would  have  been  done,  if  such  a* 
immense  sum  as  this  had  been  distributed 
to  the  parties?    But  he  believed  it  would 
never  be  liberated  by  the  present  than* 
cellor.    He   repeated   that,    under  the 
semblance  of  justice,  delay  and  anxiety 
were  the  characteristics  of  that  coorC 
He  insisted,  that  he  was  right  in  saying, 
the  other  night,  that  the  court  was  a 
curse  to  the  country;  and,  considering 
that  no  material  reform  had  taken  place 
in  the  long  period  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  he  could  not  separate  frem  the 
individual  what  he  had  said  of  the  court  $ 
and  it  would  be  better  that  the  court 
should  be  abolished  entirely,  than  that  It 
should  remain  what  it  was.    There  was 
no  man  who  had  any  thing  to  do,  is  a 
auitor,  with  that  court,  but  would  agree 
With  him,  that  it  was  a  vexation  and  a 
misery  to  the  country. 
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Mr.  Green  said,  he  heard  with  pain  the 
personal  remarks  which  had  been  made  on 
the  lord  chancellor,  and  considered  it  an 
unjustifiable  use  of  the  privileges  of  that 
House  to  drag,  needlessly,  as  he  conceiv- 
ed, the  name  of  an  individual  who  filled 
a  high  public  office,  into  their  discussions. 
.  Mr.  Sykes  asked  whether  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  really  thought  that  he 
had  made  out  no  case  ?  The  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  said,  that  the  costs  had 
been  improperly  taxed.  How  did  that 
appear  ?  They  were  taxed  in  the  usual 
mode  of  the  court;  and  what  else  could 
be  called  a  fair  and  proper  taxation?  Then 
it  was  said  that  the  petitioner  had  been 
solicitor  for  opposite  parties.  He  denied 
it.  He  had  been  solicitor  for  two  parties, 
but  not  for  opposite  parties.  This  was 
quite  common  in  the  practice  of  the 
court ;  and  he  understooa  that  the  Chan- 
cery report  now  on  the  table  permitted  it. 
Then  tne  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
said  that  it  was  only  in  a  few  years  after 
the  cosu  had  been  taxed,  that  the  taxa- 
tion had  been  opened.  Was  a  period  of 
twelve  years  so  little  thought  of  in  the 
court  or  Chancery  i  It  appeared  that  they 
reckoned  there*  not  by  years*  but  by 

generations !  Nothing  under  twenty* 
^irty,  or  forty  years,  was  worth  con- 
sideration. He  contended  that  no  suffici* 
ent  answer  had  been  given  to  the  petition. 
The  SolkUor^General  said,  that  Uie 
petitioner  admitted*  on  the  face  of  his 
petition,  that  he  had  made  illegal  charges ; 
that  he  had  charged  for  copies  which  he 
had  never  delivered.  He  was  astonished 
that  such  a  petition  should  have  been 
presented*  and  still  more  astonished  that 
It  should  have  been  presented  by  the  hon. 
member.  The  hon.  member  had  adverted 
to  the  expression  of  a  few  years ;  but  it 
was  not  till  a  lapse  of  ten  ^ears  aifler  the 
transaction*  that  there  existed  any  free 
agent  to  apply  for  opening  the  taxation. 
]&ren  in  the  law  courts*  although  costs 
bad  been  regularly  taxed*  yet*  if  it 
appeared  afterwards  that  the  taxation  had 
been  illegal*  that  taxation  would  be  opened. 
This  power  in  the  courts  was  absolutely 
necessary*  in  order  to  their  having  a 
proper  control  over  agents  and  solicitors. 
So  that*  even  on  the  face  of  his  own 
petition,  the  petitioner  bad  made  out  no 
case. 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Proclamations — Irish  Newspa- 
PXRS.3    On  the  reading  of  the  resolution 


of  the  committee  of  supply*  **  Xbat  a  Buta^ 
not  exceeding  6,000/.,  be  granted  to  his 
Majesty,  to  defray  the  expense  of  pub- 
lishing Proclamations  and  other  matters 
of  a  public  nature  in  the  Dublin  Gasette 
and  other  Newspapers  in  Ireland,  for  the 
year  1826;  and  that  the  said  sum  be 
issued  and  paid  without  any  fee  or  other 
deduction  whatsoever," 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  he  had  long  been 
endeavouring  to  persuade  the  House  ta 
pay  attention  to  the  description  of  vote 
called  for  in  this  instance.  In  his  view  of 
the  case,  it  was  partly  Intended  to  bribe 
the  public  papers  in  Ireland.  He  had 
lately  moved  for  a  return  of  the  sums 
allowed  to  the  different  papers  in  Ireland ; 
and  the  conclusion  might  naturally  be* 
that  the  largest  sums  for  proclamations 
and  advertisements  would  be  allowed  to 
the  papers  of  greatest  circulation.  No 
such  thing.  It  appeared,  that  the  <<  Patriot" 
had  been  established  by  Mr.  Wellesley 
Pole,  when  Irish  secretary,  to  oppose  the 
''Correspondent,"  then  an  opposition 
paper ;  and  that  1,200^.  of  this  money  had 
been  given  to  the  **  Patriot.*'  A  reduction 
having  since  taken  place  to  900/.  Soon 
after  the  « Correspondent"  turned*  and 
received  7  or  800/. ;  so  that  the  '<  Corres* 
pendent''  and  <<  Patriot"  had  about  2,000iL 
of  this  money  between  them.  These  and 
other  papers  received  money,  not  accord* . 
ing  to  the  business  done,  but  for  inserting 
news  from  the  London  papers*  and  from 
the  Gazette.  In  1819*  519/.  was  charged 
bv  one  paper  for  inserting  news  from  the 
Gazette ;  and  in  some  of  the  papers  pro« 
clamations  were  inserted,  fifteen,  sixteen^ 
or  twenty  times.  He  was,  however*  in* 
formed*  that  lately  they  had  not  been 
inserted  more  than  three  times  in  any  one 
paper.  In  looking  at  the  printed  papers* 
It  would  appear  that  the  sums  had  been 
made  up  to  the  papers  to  much  the  same 
amount  in  each  year.  It  appeared  that 
money  was  paid  to  papers  m  the  names 
of  members  of  parliament;  for  ISO/,  had 
been  paid  to  sir  Robert  Shaw,  a  member 
of  that  House,  for  the  *<  Kerry  Eveniqg 
Post."  The  regular  bargain  seemed  to 
be*  that,  as  long  as  the  paper  supported 
the  government*  the  usual  sum  would  be 
made  up  to  it*  in  some  way  or  another.  In 
the  year  1822*  all  the  papers*  however^ 
appeared  to  have  received  one  fifth  more 
than  they  had  received  since.  He  then 
stated  several  mstances  in  which  jpspers 
of  small  circulation  bad  receivea  con- 
siderable sums;  otbersi  of  greal  drcula* 
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tioDi  receired  in  some  years  little,  and  in 
other  years  nothing.  While  <<  The  Dublin 
Evening  Mail,"  having  a  circulation  of 
895,500  stamps— a  circulation  far  exceed- 
ing that  of  any  other  paper  in  Ireland-— 
had  received  only  a  few  pounds  from  the 
proclamation  money ;  the  <*  Correspond- 
ent" and,  "Patriot,"  which,  together 
circulated  only  145,000  stamps,  had 
received  at  the  same  time  1, 2001.  Then, 
he  observed,  that  the  public  boards  em- 
ployed the  government  papers  for  the 
insertion  of  Uieir  advertisements,  and  no 
other  papers.  He  should  be  able  to  prove, 
if  he  were  allowed  to  go  into  a  committee 
on  the  subject,  that  the  present  secretary 
for  Ireland,  on  the  reduction  of  the  sum 
allowed  for  proclamations,  had  been 
obliged  to  apply  to  the  commissioners  for 
widening  the  streets  of  Dublin,  to  make 
up  the  usual  sums  for  the  papers,  accord- 
ing to  contract ;  and  he  also  thought  he 
could  prove  that  the  master  in  Chancery 
behind  the  Treasury  bench,  made  it  a 
point  to  insert  his  advertisements  in  the 
government  papers,  although  of  small 
circulation,  and  in  no  others.  The  street 
commisssioners  had,  for  a  considerable 
time,  given  them  large  sums  in  aid  of  the 
government  supplies.  He  would  take  the 
tense  of  the  House  on  this  resolution,  un- 
less it  could  be  shown  that  there  was 
something  particular  in  the  government 
of  Ireland,  and  that  it  could  not  be  carried 
on  without  this  sort  of  support. 

Sir  J»  Newport  suggested  that  the  whole 
difficulty  respecting  this  question  might 
be  obviated,  if  the  duty  xin  advertisements 
was  relinqubhed,  and  the  papers  com- 
pelled to  insert  the  government  adver- 
tisements gratuitously.  At  present,  the 
object  of  publicity  was  defeated  by  the 
practice  of  giving  those  advertisements  to 
the  papers  which  had  the  least  circula- 
tion. 

Mr.  Goul&um  said,  he  should  detain  the 
House  with  only  a  few  observations ;  but 
he  trusted  they  would  be  quite  conclusive. 
The  hon.  gentleman  had  never  dealt  more 
unfairly  towards  any  individual,  than  he 
had  that  evening  towards  him.  Whal^as 
the  charge  against  him?  That  he  had 
been  guilty  of  bribing  the  press  of  Ire- 
land. On  what  did  the  hon.  gentleman 
found  his  arguments  in  support  of  this 
charge  ?  Principally  on  a  paper  laid  be- 
fore the  House  in  1819,  long  before  he 
had  any  connection  with  the  Irish  govern- 
ment. Another  evidence  of  the  unfairness 
of  the  hon,  gentleman  was,  that  he  had 


taken  the  amount  of  the  circulation  of 
the  Irish  papers  from  a  return  made  dur* 
ing  the  present  year,  while  the  return  of 
the  sums  expended  for  advertisements 
was  obtained  m  1819.  The  hon.  gentle*  ^ 
man  recommended  the  Irish  government 
to  have  recourse  to  the  English  practice. 
The  custom  in  this  country  was,  to  ap- 
propriate 50/«  to  the  issue  of  each  procla- 
mation. If  that  course  had  been  foW 
lowed  in  Ireland,  the  charges  daring  Uie 
last  year  would  have  been  9,500^,  instead 
of  being,  as  they  were,  only  6,000^; 
though  the  hon.  gentleman  had,  in  the 
spirit  of  exaggeration,  stated  them  to  be 
7,000/.  From  that  sum  of  S^OOOL  the 
expenses  of  the  Gazette,  amounting  to 
2,000/.,  ought  to  be  deducted.  The  wnole 
charge,  therefore,  was  for  the  present 
year  only  4,000/.,  and  the  same  sum,  it 
was  estimated,  would  be  sufficient  for  the 
next.  With  respect  to  the  characters  of 
the  different  newspapers,  he  confessed  he 
was  not  competent  to  enter  into  the  con- 
sideration of  the  petty  details  relative  to 
their  management.  If  the  hon.  gentleman 
had  as  many  important  duties  to  perform 
as  he  had  wnen  he  was  in  Ireland,  he  would 
find  his  time  much  better  occupied  than 
in  deciding  on  the  comparative  merits  of 
newspapers.  For  what  purpose  could  he 
be  su(>posed  to  be  guilty  of  bnbing  the  Irish 
press  r  The  frequency  of  the  attacks  on 
him  personally  was,  he  thought,  the  best 
proof  that  he  did  not  interiiere  to  stifle 
the  free  expression  of  opinion.  He  de- 
clared that  he  was  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  politics  of  the  Irish  newspapers.  He 
knew  not  whether  «  The  Mail"  or  <<  The 
Herald*'  was  friendly  to  government. 
But  the  hon.  member  had  gone  the  lengtk 
of  asserting,  that  money  had  been  paid  te 
members  of  parliament  corruptly,  on  ac- 
count of  these  papers.  He  had  stated, 
that  money  had,  in  this  manner,  been  pud 
to  sir  Robert  Shaw  on  account  of  **  The 
Kerry  Evenine  Post."  It  would  be 
enough  to  explain  this  transaction,  if  he 
told  the  House,  that  the  Kerry  Evening 
Post  was  a  country  paper;  and  that  sir 
Robert  Shaw,  who  was  a  banker  of  Dub- 
lin, had,  as  agent  of  the  newspaper, 
merely  received  the  amount  of  a  bill  due 
to  it.  He  would  assure  the  hon.  gentle 
man,  that  if  he  was  liable  to  be  deceived 
into  an  improper  expenditure  in  favour 
of  some  of  these  Irish  papers,  die  hon. 

Sentleman  was  much  more  liable  to  be 
eceived  by  those  who,  as  he  had  alleged, 
had  given  him  information  which  it  was 
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their  duty  to  have  withheld.  He  would 
advise  the  hon.  gentleman  to  be  cautious 
how  he  received  information^  and  charged 
corruption,  on  the  authority  of  persons 
who,  even  if  they  spoke  truth,  betrayed 
their  trust. 

.  Mr*  T.  EUis  repelled  the  imputation, 
that  the  masters  in  Chancery  in  Ireland 
gave  their  advertisements  unfairly  to  par- 
ticular papers.    On  a  former  occasion,  he 
had  told  the  hon.  gentleman,  that  his  in- 
formants were  guilty  of  wilful  misrepre- 
gentation.     He  repeated  that  assertion, 
apd  he  challenged  the  hon.  gentleman  to 
support  his  statements  by  proof.     When 
he  nrst  came  into  office,  he  found  that, 
twenty  years  ago,  certain  papers  had  been 
selected  by  the  four  masters,  as  the  most 
fitting  for  their  advertisements.    It  was 
for  the  interest  of  the  suitors  that  the 
same  papers  should  always  be  used,  as  by 
following  that  course,    the  public  knew 
where  to  look  for  notices  of  that  nature. 
One  of  these   papers  was  *<Saunder8*8 
Newsletter,'*  a  paper  almost  exclusively 
devoted  to  advertisements,  and  circulating 
principally  in  the  city  of  Dublin.     No 
political  feeling  could  have  led  to  the  se- 
lection of  this  paper,  as  it  was  a  singular 
feature  in  it,  that  it  had  no  politics  at  all. 
<<  The  Correspondent  '*  was  another  paper 
comprised  in  this  selection.     The  circula- 
tion of  that  paper  was  300,000,  the  maxi- 
mum of  the  Irish  papers  being  334,000. 
Twenty  years  ago,  when   the  selection 
was  made,  it  had  the  greatest  circulation 
in    Ireland.      No    statement,    therefore, 
oould  be  more  unfounded,  than  that  the 
masters  had  been  guided  by  political  feel- 
ings in  the  distribution  of  their  advertise- 
ments.     Another  fact  stated  by  the  hon. 
gentleman  opposite,  he  was  prepared  to 
contradict  as  unequivocally.    He  alluded 
tp  the  alleged  contract  between  govern- 
ment and   the    Wide-street  Boards    by 
which  the  latter  had  agreed  to  supply 
to  particular  papers  the  deficiency  of  what 
the  former  disbursed  in  advertiseoients. 
He  was  one  of  the  commissioners  oi  that 
Board,  and  it  was  impossible  that  any 
such  contract  could  have  been  made  with- 
out his  knowledge ;    and  he   therefore 
could  tell  the  hon.  gentleman  again,  that 
his  informants  had  been  guilty  of  wilful 
misrepreseiitatioii.    The  expenses  of  the 
Wide-street  Board  had  diminished  one- 
half  during  the  very  time  when  this  con- 
tract was  stated  to  have  been  in  opera* 
tion. 

Mr.  HumCf  in  explanalioDf  statedf  that 
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he  had  not  derived  any  part  of  his  informa- 
tion respecting  the  Irisli  Newspapers  from 
anonymous  information,  but  from  the 
official  returns  to  that  House,  which  were 
then  lying  on  the  table.  He  found  that 
it  was  not  a  Kerry  paper,  but  the  "  Cork 
Advertiser,"  on  account  of  which  the 
payment  had  been  made  to  sir  R.  Shaw  ; 
but,  he  repeated,  the  account  was  made 
out  in  that  hon.  baronet's  name. 

The  House  divided  on  the  resolution  : 
Ayes  40 ;  Noes  18  ;  Majority  22. 

Church  Rates  (Ireland)  Bill.] 
Mr.  Goulburn  moved  the  order  of  the  day 
for  the  House  resolving  itself  into  a  com- 
mittee on  the  Irish  Church  Rates'  bill.  On 
the  question,  that  the  Speaker  do  now 
leave  the  chair, 

Mr.  Spring  Rice  wdfthnU  before' he 
submitted  the  motion  of  which  he  had 
given  notice,  he  was  anxious  to  remove 
some  misconceptions  which  prevailed  as 
to  the  true  nature  of  the  object  he  had  in 
view.  It  was  erroneously  conceived  by 
some  persons,  that  he  ptoposed  to  make 
it  imperative  on  vestries  to  assess  the  re- 
spective parishes  for  the  expenses  of 
building  Roman  Catholic  chapels;  such 
was  not  the  case.  It  was  also  stated  that 
he  wi^hed  to  make  some  new  and  daring 
alteration. — Both  suppositions  were  un- 
true. In  fact,  he  proposed  no  novelty, 
but  rather  to  legalize  a  practice  which 
had,  in  some  instances,  been  already  re-» 
sorted  to.  The  proceedings  in -vestries 
had  generally  been  of  a  very  loose  de- 
scription ;  some  of  the  items,  as  detailed 
in  the  parochial  returns  presented  to  the 
House  were  not  only  unwarranted  by  law, 
but  in  direct  violation  of  legislative  enact- 
ment ;  whilst  others  were  of  a  very  ludi- 
crous description.  In  one  case,  a  charge 
had  been  made  on  the  parish  for  the  ex- 
pense of  a  suit  of  robes  for  a  favourite 
rector,  who  had  received  preferment,  and 
it  was  deemed  fitting  to  present  him  with 
robes  suitable  to  his  doctor's  degree,  and 
this  at  the  expense  of  the  parish.  If  \m 
understood  rightly  the  object  of  the  right 
hon«i  gentleman  (Mr.  Goulburn)  in  iny 
troducing  the  bill  now  before  the  Houst^ 
it  wastointroducea  legal  mode  of  proceed** 
ing  in  vestries,  and  to  prevent  them  from 
raising  money  not  strictly  warranted  bjr 
lawk  Now  it  so  happened,  that  hitherto, 
although  many  improper  assessments  bad 
been  made,  there  were  others,  which, 
though  not  stricUy  legal,  were  still  Justified 
by  good  fdlowship  and  christiia  fiwl*' 
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and  in  no  country  more  than  in  Ire- 
land was  it  desirable  that  such  a  feeling 
should  be  encouraged.  Of  this  class  were 
the  sums  voted  for  enlarging  and  re- 
pairing Catholic  and  Presbyterian  places 
of  worship.  If  the  bill  of  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  passed  without  the  in* 
troduction  of  sooo^  such  clause  as  he  in- 
tended to  (i^opose  it  would  be  quite  out 
of  the  power  of  vestries  to  repeat  in  future 
such  praise-worthy  conduct.  The  House 
should  bear  in  mind  that  the  vestries  in 
Ireland  were  composed  exclusively  of 
Protestants.  The  inheritors  of  the  soil 
were  also,  to  a  great  extent,  Protestants ; 
whilst  the  payers  of  the  church-rates  were 
nearly  all  Roman  Catholics.  At  these  ves- 
tries large  sums  were  voted  for  the  erec- 
tion ^nd  repairs  of  the  Protestant  churches; 
and  it  often  happened  that  the  first  in- 
timation which  the  Catholic  received  of 
these  assessments  was  from  the  tax  collector. 
He  trusted  the  House  would  not  be  lightly 
induced,  by  agreeing  to  the  bill  in  its 
present  state,  to  put  an  end  to  the  sys- 
tem which  bad  so  lone  prevailed,  and  in 
consequence  of  which,  in  instances  too 
numerous  to  be  specified,  the  Protestant 
vestries  of  that  country  had  come  to  the 
aid  of  their  Roman  Catholic  brethren. 
He  would  not  detain  the  House  by  read* 
ing  from  a  list  which  he  held  in  his  hand 
many  of  those  instances :  they  were  in  the 
knowledge  of  all  who  were  acquaint- 
ed with  that  country.  Several  of  them 
had  occurred  in  parishes  which  were  under 
the  immediate  superintendence  of  the 
Protestant  bishops ;  a  circumstance  highly 
to  the  praise  of  the  Protestant  hierarchy, 
as  exhibiting  their  enlarged  and  benevo- 
lent views.  There  was  one  peculiar  in- 
stance, however,  to  which  he  particularly 
wished  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House, 
because  it  put  the  whole  case  in  so  clear 
and  palpable  a  light,  that  it  tended  to 
support  his  proposition  better  than  any 
argument  which  he  could  advance  for  that 
purpose.  It  appeared  that,  in  a  parish  in 
the  diocese  of  Dromore,  the  sum  of  ISO/, 
had  been  voted  at  the  Protestant  vestry, 
without  a  dissenting  voice,  for  the  repair 
of  the  meeting-bouse  and  chapel,  which 
was  stated  to  be  <<  as  a  return  for  the 
liberality  that  hadi)een  evinced  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  parishioners  towards  the 
Protestant  church. "  If  the  House  felt 
that  such  an  act,  so  perforooed,  was  cal- 
culated .to  do  great  good,  by  conciiiaUng 
the  great  mass  of  the  people,  he  trusted 
they  would  not  hesitate  to  agree  to  a 
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clause  which  went,''not  to  introduce  any 
novelty,  but  simply  to  continue  a  practice 
which  had  long  been  in  existence,  and 
from  which  nothing  but  good  could  follow. 
He  could  not  conceive  that  any  one  could 
be  adverse  to  the  encouragement  of  re- 
ligious instruction  and  worship  in  Ireland. 
He  certainly  wished  that  the  condition  of 
society  in  Ireland  were  such,  that  there 
might  be  but  one  description  of  place  of 
worship,  and  one  ritual  for  the  whole 
community  ;  but  as  that  was  not  the  case, 
he  maintained  that  the  State  had  a  deep 
interest  in  the  religious  instruction  of  ail 
the  various  classes  of  which  the  existing 
community  was  actually  composed.  Close- 
ly connected  as  (hat  instruction  was  witli 
the  morals,  with  the  political  relations, 
and  with  the  well-being  of  society,  he 
could  scarcely  believe  that  that  House 
would  refuse  to  accede  to  any  propositioa 
by  which  its  blessings  might  be  difiused* 
To  those  who  had  seen  Ireland— >who,  like 
himself,  had  seen  the  numerous  Protes- 
tant places  of  worship  in  that  countnTt 
raised  at  great  expense,  and  frequently  for 
the  benefit  of  a  very  few  onlj',  and  the 
adjoming  miserable  and  wretched  hovel, 
incapable  of  containing  a  tenth  part  of 
the  Catholic  population  of  the  parish,  the 
far  greater  part  of  whom  were  con- 
sequently compelled  to  kneel  and  perform 
their  devotions  on  the  outside,  exposed 
to  all  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather,—. 
to  those  who  had  witnessed  such  scenes, 
it  could  hardly  be  necessary  for  him  to 
urge  the  expediency  of  not  putting  an  end 
to  a  system  by  which  the  evil  was  in  many 
cases  materially  diminished.  The  pro- 
position which  he  was  about  to  take  the 
liberty  of  making,  was  merely  to  continue 
to  the  Protestant  vestries  of  Ireland  the 
means  which  they  had  hitherto  possessed 
of  exercising  their  bounty,  liberality,  and 
benevolence  towards  their  Catholic  breth- 
ren. It  introduced  no  novelty — it  gave 
no  riffht.  If,  however,  the  clause  that  he 
was  about  to  propose,  should  be  rejected, 
he  gave  notice,  that  in  the  progress  of 
the  bill  he  should  move  another  clause, 
providing  that  the  amount  of  church-ratea 
should  be  thrown,  as  tithes  were  thrown 
by  the  Tithe-bill,  as  a  charge  on  the  les- 
sor of  the  land.  The  hon,  gentleman  con- 
cluded by  moving,  **  that  it  be  an  instruc- 
tion to  the  committee  to  receive  a  clause 
empowering  the  Protestant  parishioners, 
in  vestry  assembled,  to  assess  their  re- 
spective parishes  in  certain  limited  sums 
towards  the  building,  enlarging,  and  rs- 
2  N 
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pairing  PresbyteriAO  meeting-houses  and 
Roman  Catholic  chapels.** 

Mr.  Goulburn  said,  that  he  would  omit 
to  notice  any  of  tlie  other  considerations 
which  pressed  upon  his  mind,  not  because 
they  were  unimportant,  but  because  the 
hon.  gentleman  had  put  them  out  of  the 
question,  and  would  confine  himself  to  the 
single  point  of  the  power  which  ought  or 
ought  not  to  be  given  to  the  Protestant 
vestries  of  Ireland,  in  the  terms  compre* 
bended  in  the  proposed  instruction.  The 
hon.  gentleman  had  said,  that  the  present 
bill  had  grown  out  of  a  wish  to  repress  the 
variety  of  assessments  by  Protestant  ves- 
tries— assessments  which  had  extended  to 
objects  which  were  not  contemplated  by 
the  existing  law.  Undoubtedly,  it  was  to 
correct  this  evil,  which  went  to  an  extent 
demanding  the  interposition  of  parliament, 
that  the  present  bill  was  introduced,  and 
introduced,  as  he  had  thought,  with  the 
unanimous  concurrence  of  all  who  were 
acquainted  with  the  merits  of  the  subject. 
It  was  a  measure  which  was  in  a  great 
degree  founded  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  committee  on  Irish  affairs,  which  sat 
during  the  last  session ;  and  it  merely 
limited  the  province  of  the  vestry  to  those 
objects  which  they  were  legally  entitled 
to  assess  for.  The  hon.  member  appeared 
anxious  to  impress  upon  the  House  that 
*  the  bill  tended  to  introduce  a  new  prac* 
tice,  and  that,  if  passed^  it  would  take 
away  the  power  which  the  Protestant 
vestries  at  present  possessed  of  assessing 
for  the  repair  of  Roman  Catholic  chapels. 
But  that  was  by  no  means  the  case. 
Whatever  power  the  Protestant  vestries 
possessed  now  they  would  possess  after 
the  bill  had  passed  into  a  law.  To  make 
a  compulsory  assessment  on  the  parish 
for  the  building  or  repair  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  was  at  present  illegal ; 
and  so  it  would  remain  after  the  passing 
of  the  bill.  The  bill  would  throw  no 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  any  Protestant 
who  might  like  to  contribute  to  the 
building  or  repair  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
chapel,  or  a  Presbyterian  meeting-house. 
He  might  still  yield  whatever  aid  of  that 
description  he  thought  proper  to  afford. 
To  the  assessment  for  such  a  purpose  by 
the  majority  of  a  Protestant  vestry  he 
objected ;  because,  instead  of  being  liberal 
themselves,  it  only  gave  them  the  power 
of  being  liberal  at  the  expense  of  other 
persons.  They  did  not  contribute  out  of 
their  own  pockets,  but  they  assessed  a 
body  of  unwilling  parishionerSf  for  a  pur- 
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pose,  in  the  furtherance  of  which  ft  wn 
not  improbable  that  interested  motiveff 
occasionally  mingled.  The  vestry  misht 
be  unanimous ;  but  who  could  tell  what 
were  the  feelings  of  the  poor  parishionen , 
who  were  compulsorily  assessed,  and  who, 
perhaps,  had  their  goods  distrained  and 
their  cattle  impounded,  because  thej 
were  ignorant  that  the  law^ould  ^ive 
them  redress  on  that  subject,  even  against 
the  unanimous  opinion  of  a  Protestant 
vestry?  He  concurred  with  the  hon. 
centleman,  that  the  existence  of  one 
uuthy  of  an  universal  ritual  in  Ireland, 
was  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be 
wished.  But  as  that  was  not  the  case,  if 
the  Protestants  were  called  upon  to  repair 
the  Roman  Catholic  chapels,  why  might 
they  not  be  called  upon  with  equal  pro- 
priety to  pay  the  priests,  without  whonr 
no  service  could  be  performed  in  those 
chapels?  Why  not  call  upon  them, 
through  the  medium  of  vestries,  for  other 
purposes  ?  Why  not  call  upon  them,  for 
mstance,  to  contribute  to  Bible  societies  ? 
We  had  no  right  to  give  power  to  the 
majority  of  a  vestry  to  tax  the  parish- 
ioners for  one  object,  when  the  parish- 
ioners might  think  that  the  money  so 
taken  from  them  ought  to  be  applied  to 
another  object.  In  some  parisnes,  the 
continuance  of  the  existing  practice  might 
not  do  any  harm ;  but  in  others  it  would 
be  productive  of  considerable  evil.  Would 
any  man  say,  that  if  the  proposed  clause 
were  introduced  into  the  bill,  although  it 
merely  gave  the  vestries  the  power  to 
assess  for  the  purposes  described,  a  re- 
fusal to  exercise  that  power  might  not, 
hi  many  cases,  be  followed  bv  serioiti 
consequences  ?  Would  it  not  be  said  to 
them,  that  by  adopting  that  clause  par- 
liament had  pointed  out  to  them  what 
it  was  expected  they  should  do  ?  Wat 
that  a  situation  in  which  the  vestries 
ought  to  be  placed  ?  He  objected  to  the 
principle  of  the  clause  proposed  by  the 
hon.  gentleman.  He  was  perfectly  w3l* 
iDg  that  every  individual  should  exerdao 
his  own  discretion,  and  pay  what  be  dioee 
towards  the  objects  in  question ;  bat  be 
objected,  and  he  should  ever  object^'  to 
enable  the  majority  of  a  vestrj  to  hjA 
compulsory  tax  on  a  parish,  opposed  to 
the  views  of  the  minority  of  the  vestrj, 
and  perhaps  to  that  of  the  whole  bod  j  of 
the  parishioners. 

Sir  J.  Netoport  adverted  to  the  extra- 
ordinary inequality  of  the  treatment  which 
the  Catholics  and  the  Protestants  rebeived 
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at  the  hands  of  his  majesty's  government. 
The  clause  proposed  by  his  hon.  friend 
went  only  to  permit  the  Protestant  ves- 
tries to  assess  for  assisting  in  the  building 
and  repair  of  Catholic  chapels,  and  it  was 
objected  to  ;  while  the  Catholics  through- 
out Ireland  were  constantly  called  upon 
to  contribute  largely  to  the  support  of 
the  most  wealthy  church  establishment 
in  the  world.  That  the  purpose,  how- 
ever, which  the  clause  went  to  recognize 
was  acknowledged  to  be  advantageous, 
as  far  as  its  frequent  practice  established 
that  acknowledgmenty  his  hon.  friend  had 
adduced  various  facts  to  show.  He  would 
add  another.  The  view  which  one  of  the 
Irish  bishops  took  of  the  wa^  in  which 
the  power  given  to  the  vestnes  ought  to 
be  exercised,  was  shown  by  the  vblck  of 
the  sums  assessed  by  his  parish  in  three 
successive  years.  In  the  first  year  they 
assessed  SOO/.  for  the  repairs  of  the  ca- 
thedral, and  20/.  for  the  repairs  of  the 
chapel ;  in  the  second  year,  200/.  for  the 
repairs  of  the  csthedral,  and  iOL  for  the 
repsirs  of  the  chapel ;  and  in  the  third 
year,  SOD/,  for  the  repairs  of  the  cathe- 
dral, and  501,  for  the  repairs  of  the  chapel. 
The  inference  distinctly  was,  that  these 
assessments  were  approved  by  the  bishop. 
Now,  the  bill  which  the  rieht  hon.  Secre- 
tary had  introduced,  would  do  away  the 
possibility  of  any  such  assistance  being 

¥ 'anted  to  the  Catholics  henceforward, 
be  right  hon.  gentleman  objected  to  the 
parish  vestries  taxing  the  Protestant 
parishioners  for  the  repair  of  the  Catholic 
and  Presbyterian  places  of  worship ;  but 
he  did  not  see  any  objection  to  the  parish 
vestries  taxing  the  Catholics  and  Pres- 
byterians for  the  repair  of  the  Protestant 
E laces  of  worship.  He  was  so  good, 
owever,  as  to  tell  the  House  that  he  was 
not  disposed  to  prevent  the  private  sub- 
acriptioDS  of  benevolent  individuals,  for 
tlie  assistance  of  the  Cailiolics,  in  the 
repair  of  their  chapels.  The  wonder  wss, 
that  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  bill  did 
not  prevent  soch  subscriptions!  The 
wonder  was»  that  in  his  wisaom,  the  right 
hon,  gentleman  did  not  point  out  to  the 
various  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who 
exercised  their  bounty  in  the  aid  and 
relief  of  the  unfortunate  Catholics,  that 
the  course  which  they  pursued  was  an 
unjustifiable  one  I  They  were  really  much 
obliged  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman  for 
his  forbearance  I  When  it  was  considered 
Ihat  the  vestries  imposed  taxes  on  the 
Catholic  population  for  the  very  om|i- 


ments  of  the  Protestant  churches,  as  well 
as  for  the  houses  of  the  clerks,  sextons, 
&c.,  was  it  too  much  to  allow  the  Pro- 
testant parishioners  to  give  a  small  share 
of  their  opulence  to  their  poor  Catholic 
brethren?  If  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  ever  seen  the  miserable  manner  in 
which  the  Catholic  population  in  some 
parts  of  Ireland  were  compelled,  although 
with  as  much  sincerity  as  the  Protestants 
in  their  splendid  churches,  to  offer  their 
devotions  to  the  common  Deity,  he  surely 
would  not  grudge  the  means  of  affording 
them  the  accommodation  which  was  so 
loudly  called  for.  His  hon.  friend's  pro- 
position had  his  most  hearty  assent ;  and 
if  it  should  fail  to  meet  with  the  concur- 
rence of  parliament,  he  should  warmly 
support  his  hon.  friend's  other  clause  to 
maxe  the  payment  of  these  taxes  obliga- 
tory on  the  proprietors  of  the  land,  and 
not  on  the  tenants. 

Sir  It.  Hn  Jnglis  objected  to  the  mea- 
sure of  his  right  non.  friend,  the  Secretary 
for  Ireland,  because  it  compelled  the 
House  to  decide  upon  two  such  pro- 
positions as  the  clause  now  brought  for- 
ward, and  that  relative  to  an  assessment 
for  the  poor,  of  which  notice  had  been 
given.  He  admitted,  as  he  had  done  on 
a  former  occasion,  that  there  were  great 
legal  irregularities  in  the  expenditure  of 
the  churcn-rates  in  Ireland ;  but  he  con- 
tended that  these  irregularities  were  not 
of  a  nature  or  an  amount  to  justify 
legislative  interference.  In  respect  to 
the  assessment  upon  land  by  a  Protestant 
vestry,  for  the  support  of  a  lloman  Catho- 
lic chapel  or  dissenting  meeting-house, 
he  had  shown,  on  a  former  occasion,  re- 
peated instances  of  the  willingness  of  the 
rrotestants  of  Ireland  to  exceed  the  law 
for  the  benefit  of  their  Roman  Catholic 
and  dissenting  neighbours,  and  he  had  no 
objection  to  such  exercise  of  their  be- 
nevolence, so  long  as  it  could  not  be 
claimed  under  any  law ;  but,  though  he 
would  not  pass  a  law  forbidding  it,  and 
though  he  could  not,  therefore,  concur  in 
the  bill  itself,  because  he  thought  that  it 
fettered  unnecessarily  the  parishes  of 
Ireland,— certainly  took  away  the  discre- 
tion which  they  had  hitherto  exercised 
in  a  way  calculated  to  increase  general 
good  feeling, — he  would  not,  on  the  other 
band,  make  himself  a  party  to  legalizing 
the  erection  of  a  Roman  CatlioHc  chapel 
by  an  assessment  which  would  be  com- 
pulsory on  tlie  Protestant  minority  in  a 
parish.  The  clause,  if  carried,  would  take 
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away  all  the  grace  and  all  the  usefulness 
ofthe  liberality  now  exercised ;  and,  indeed, 
would  soon  render  that  liberality  viery 
little  gratuitous;  for  if,  when  the  Pro- 
testant vestry  were  assembled  in  their 
room,  the  Koman  Catholic  inhabitants, 
with  their  priest  at  their  head,  could  come 
to  the  door,  and,  under  this  act,  ask  them 
to  exercise  the  power  which  the  law 
would  then  give  them,  of  assessing  the 
parish  for  the  service  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  chapel,  it  was  not  difficult  to  see 
that,  in  many  instances,  that  which  is  now 
the  indulgence  of  a  kind  and  benevolent 
feeling  towards  their  Roman  Catholic 
brethren,  would  become  a  measure  of 
compulsion.  At  present  it  is  gratuitous 
kindness,  because  no  roan  need  pay  the 
assessment :  he  knows  that  it  is  illegal, 
and  he  may  resist  it  accordingly  by  an 
appeal  to  the  proper  tribunal ;  but  the 
charm  would  be  gone  by  the  adoption  of 
the  proposed  clause.  He  could  never, 
therefore,  give  his  consent  to  it.  In  re- 
spect to  the  other  clause  to  be  brought 
up  by  his  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  the 
county  of  Wicklow,  for  enabling  parishes 
to  assess  themselves  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  he  felt  almost  as  much  the  evil  of 
compelling  the  House  to  decide  upon  it. 
The  practice  prevailed  in  Ireland  to  an 
extent  which  showed  how  cautiously  the 
House  ought  to  proceed  in  the  matter. 
The  bill  of  his  right  hon.  friend  {Mr. 
Goulburn^  defined  too  closely  the  limits 
within  which  only  the  church-rates  should 
be  applied ;  if  he  had  pointed  out  any 
corruption  in  the  application,  or  had 
iihowed  any  want  of  due  power,  or  of 
will  on  the  part  of  the  constituted  tribu- 
nals, to  redress  that  corruption,  he  would 
have  made  out  a  case  for  the  interference 
of  the  legislature.  His  right  hon.  friend 
had  said,  that  he  thought  that  all  parties 
had  concurred  in  the  expediency  of  the 
alteration,  and  therefore  he  brought  for- 
ward his  bill.  He,  for  one,  considered 
that  little,  if  any  thing,  ought  to  have  been 
done.  The  evils  were  so  slight,  and  par- 
took so  little  of  corruption,  that  they 
might  safely  have  been  left  since  they 
cannot  be  rooted  out,  without  endanger- 
ing much  that  is  good  by  the  clause  now 
proposed,  either  a  legal  existence  was 
given  to  an  assessment  upon  land  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  or  by  the  bill,  without 
It,  the  system  actually  adopted  in  a  very 
great  degree  was  destroyed,  and  distress 
and  inconvenience  were  thrown  upon 
parishes.    He  had  examined  the  returns 
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upon  the  table  from  a  large  piBirt  of  Ireland^ 
from  the  whole  ofthe  province  of  Armagh, 
which  is  more  than  coincident  with  the 
civil  division  of  Ulster;  and  which  con- 
tains about  two-fifths  of  the  benefices  of 
Ireland.  He  had  looked  over  these  de- 
tails of  nearly  400  parishes,  extending 
over  a  period*  of  twelve  years,  and  he 
could  say,  that  a  very  Inrge  majority  of 
them  Contained  items  which,  in  England, 
would  be  found  in  a  poor's-rates  only.  This 
was  the  practice,  a  practice  which  never 
could  be  carried  to  any  excessive  and 
grievous  extent,  becauseii  after  all,  being 
illegal,  and  being  defrayed  by  voluntary 
assessment,  it  could  be  resisted  by  any 
one.  Now,  he  complained  that  the  bill 
before  the  House  compelled  the  House 
to  decide  whether  they  should,  by  adopt- 
ing the  clause,  legalise  the  introduction  of 
something  like  a  system  of  English  poor- 
laws  ;  or,  by  rejecting  it,  and  passing  the 
bill  in  its  present  state,  limiting  so  closely 
the  powers  of*  parishes  to  assess  them- 
selves, deprive  them,  in  an  immense  pro- 
portion, of  a  discretion  which  they  have 
hitherto  exercised.  He  would  not  now 
enter  into  the  general  question  of  the  inr 
troduction  of  this  system  ;  but  he  regret* 
ted  that  the  House  was  thus  indirectly 
called  upon  to  decide  one  of  the  ereateat 
Questions  in  political  economy,  and  one  of 
the  most  vital  importance  in  its  api^ica^ 
tion  to  the  state  of  Ireland.  He  would 
reserve  himself  for  this  matter  till  the 
clause  came  regularly  before  the  Hoase. 
He  would  only  say  tnat,  if  he  were  com- 
pelled to  give  a  vote  upon  this  matter,  ft 
should  be  m  favour  of  that  clause,  which 
confirmed  to  parishes  the  option  which 
they  had  hitherto  exercised,  of  assessing 
themselves  for  the  relief  of  their  poor ;  bat 
he  should  greatly  prefer  leaving  the  sys- 
tem, as  it  now  stands,  in  its  purely 
voluntary,  and  therefore  most  healthy, 
operation.  He  had  great  objections  to 
the  bill  of  his  right  hon.  friend.  It  pro- 
ceeded  upon  the  assumption  that  greAt 
evils  existed  under  the  present  system, 
and  therefore  it  afiected  a  corresponding 
change.  The  proof  of  those  evils,  is  rs« 
lated  either  to  the  assessments  in  Ireland, 
and  to  their  burthen  upon  the  people,  or 
to  the  inconvenience  of  getting  redress  in 
the  ecclesiastical  courts,  must  be  sought 
either  in  petitions  to  this  House,  in  the 
evidence  before  the  committees  last  jHit, 
in  the  returns  upon  the  table^  or  in  the 
statement  of  his  right  hon.  friend*  Of 
petitions  to  the  House,  from  the  time  of 
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the  union  to  this  day,  upon  this  subject, 
he  could  find  in  the  journals  only  three. 
Of  evidence  before  the  committees,  the 
first  witness  (Mr.  Blackburne)  stated, 
that  the  collection  of  church-rates  had  not, 
in  his  district,  excited  any  dissatisfaction. 
Another  gentleman  states  that  it  is  a  very 
great  grievance ;  but,  except  in  one  year, 
he  had  never  paid  more  than  5\d,  an  acre. 
The  witnesses  before  the  committee  say, 
in  fkct,  little  upon  the  subject.  The  re- 
turns before  the  House  show  that,  in  the 
country,  the  rate  seldom^xceeds  M.  an 
acre ;  is  more  oflen  Sci.  and  sometimes  one 
penny,  and  even  one  fiarthing,  an  acre. 
The  amount,  therefore,  in  a  country  where 
land  is  oflen  let  at  20«.  or  S0<.  an  acre, 
cannot  be  a  great  grievance,  if  the  ex- 
penditure  be  not.  The  statement  of  his 
right  hon.  friend  has  not  furnished  any 
proof,  or  even  any  allegation,  of  malversa- 
tion in  these  matters;  and  has  laid  no 
parliamentary  ground  for  this  bill ;  and 
yet,  without  any  proof,{or  even  any  allega- 
tion on  the  part  of  his  right  hon.  friend, 
of  abuse  of  their  powers,  the  whole  juris- 
diction of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  in  these 
matters  is  cut  off,  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  external  part  of  the  church  es- 
tablishment is  transferred  from  a  tribunal 
which  is  not  only  Protestant,  but  must  be 
connected  with  the  hierarchy;  and  is 
transferred  to  a  tribunal  which  may  be 
Roman  Catholic  and  hostile,  or  latitu- 
dinarian  and  indifferent. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  he  thought 
the  great  advantage  of  this  bill  was,  that 
it  made  the  charges,  to  which  a  parish  was 
subjected,  definite.  He  agreed  with  the 
right  hon.  baronet  onposite,  that  it  was  a 
great  abuse  for  the  Protestant  vestry  of  a 
parish  to  make  rates  of  Uie  sort  he  had 
alluded  to,  such  as  building  houses  for 
the  parish  clerks,  and  supplymg  a  profu- 
sion of  wine ;  they  were,  doubtless,  great 
abuses,  and  ought  to  be  urerented  by  law, 
and  this  bill  would  have  tlie  effect  of  doine 
it.  These  vestries  were  to  be  considered 
as  so  many  little  parliaments  in  Uieir 
several  parishes ;  but  their  powers  ought 
to  be  as  clearly  defined  as  possible.  It 
ought  to  be  distinctly  laid  down  to  what 
objects  the  money  raised  under  their  au- 
thority should  be  applied.  According  to 
the  present  practice,  many  of  the  parishes 
in  Ireland,  in  reality,  levied  poor-raties. 
The  practice  was  gradually  creeping  into 
more  extensive  adoption ;  and  deprecat- 
ing, as  he  did,  the  application  of  *tbe 
poor-laws  to  that  country,  he  must  con* 


demn  this  practice,  and  declare  that  mea- 
sures ought  to  be  adopted  to  prevent  its 
spread.  If  poor-rates  were  to  be  in- 
troduced, let  it  be  on  the  authority  of 
parliament ;  but  let  not  such  principles  be 
introduced  ^partially,  according  to  the 
notions  of  particular  parishes.  The  prin- 
ciple oueht  to  be  generally  applied,  or 
not  at  all;  and,  if  it  were  thougnt  that  it 
ought  to  be  applied,  let  paruamentarj 
sanction  for  it  be  obtained.  As  to  the 
particular  proposition  now  before  the 
House,  if  it  were  risht  to  maintain  aa 
established  church,  then  the  parishioners 
must  be  subjected  to  the  charge  of  th^ 
church ;  but,  if  they  were  also  to  be  sub- 
jected to  contribute  to  other  places  of 
worship,  what  was  that  but  telling  them 
there  was  no  necessity  for  maintaining  an 
established  church  ?  His  hon.  friend  luid 
included  the  Presbyterians  in  his  motion* 
He  doubted  much  whether  they  wanted 
the  assistance  proposed  to  be  given  them ; 
but  his  hon.  friend  felt  the  distinction 
would  be  too  marked,  and  therefore  he 
had  included  them.  But  why  stop  there} 
There  were  bther  classes  of  christians 
equally  entitled  to  consideration.  Why 
not  include  the  Quakers  and  the  Wesleyan 
Methodists?  Did  not  his  hon.  friend 
think  it  would  be  hard  on  the  Quaker, 
who  was  called  upon  to  maintain  his  own 
church,  and  to  contribute  to  the  establidw 
ed  church,  if  he  were  also  called  upon  to 
mauitain  another  church,  against  which 
he  was  decidedlv  and  conscientiously  op- 
posed? The  clause  did  not  define  toe 
power  to  be  given  to  vestries,  and  it 
would  engender  endless  disputes  and  de- 
bates. Besides  the  machinery  of  it  was 
undefined.  If  he  were  to  admit,  which 
he  did  not,  its  necessity,  he  must  say  that 
he  did  not  understand  the  details  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  to  be  executed. 
But  he  opposed  the  clause  in  principle^ 
because,  to  admit  that,  would  be  to  give 
up  the  principle  on  which  an  established 
cnurcb  was  founded. 

Mr.  W.  Smith  supported  the  clause^ 
and  said,  that  all  the  difficulties  which 
were  met  with  in  Ireland,  and  in  no  other 
part  of  the  empire,  or  of  the  world,  arose 
from  the  anomalous  nature  of  her  church- 
establishment.  In  other  countries,  the 
church-establishment  was  agreeable  to 
the  majority  of  the  nation.  In  Ireland, 
the  church-establishment  was  the  religion 
of  a  very  small  minority,  who  imposed 
their  own  rates  on  the  lar^  maiority. 
Why  did  not  difficulties  of  this  kind  arise 
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Iq  England  or  Scotland?  Because  the 
establishments  were  rooted  in  the  affec- 
tions of  the  majority  of  the  people.  Were 
these  difficulties  to  be  found  in  Canada  ? 
No.  And  why  ?  Because,  in  thai  coun- 
try, we  had  adopted  a  policy  the  very 
reverse  of  that  which  we  had  adopted 
with  regard  to  Ireland. 

Mr.  Trant  said,  he  was  for  supporting 
the  church-establishment  of  Ireland,  not 
for  Ireland  alone,  but  as  Ireland  formed 
a  part  of  the  empire ;  and,  as  he  could 
not  agree  to  the  latitudinarian  principle 
of  the  clause,  he  should  oppose  it. 

The  House  divided :  for  the  instruction 
18.  Aeainst  it  40.  The  House  having 
resolvedf  itself  into  the  committee, 

Sir  John  Ntfomortt  agreeably  to  the 
notice  he  had  given,  rose  to  move  the 
repeal  of  the  5th  section  of  the  act  of  4 
Geo.  4,  cap.  86,  which  authorizes  the 
archbishops  and  bishops,  in  cases  where 
there  is  no  church  in  a  parish,  to  order 
the  assessment  of  rates  for  repairing  the 
church  of  the  next  adjoining  parish; 
luch  rates  to  be  levied  on  the  inhabitants 
of  the  parish  having  no  church.  He 
contended,  that  this  clause  was  a  most 
tyrannical  one,  and  liable  to  very  great 
abuse,  as  there  were  many  pariahes  in 
Ireland  in  which  there  was  not  a  single 
Protestant,  yet  those  parishes  would  be 
compelled  to  pay  rates  for  the  repairs  of 
,  the  adjoining  pariah  church. 

Mr.  GouBmm  defended  the  law  as  it 
stood.  The  principle  of  it  was  not  new, 
or  applicable  to  the  Irish  church  only; 
for  tne  same  principle  prevailed  in  the 
law  of  Ensland. 

Mr.  S.  Jtice  said,  the  cases  of  England 
and  Ireland  were  not  at  all  parallel.  If 
the  question  were  left  to  the  constituted 
bodies  of  the  two  parishes  to  make  the 
union  if  they  thought  proper,  he  would 
be  auite  satisfied. 

Mr.  Peel  said,  he  believed,  as  the  law 
now  stood,  the  bishop  was  authorized  to 
order  a  church  to  be  built  in  parishes 
where  there  was  none;  and  as  there 
might  be  two  parishes  adjoining,  and  one 
church  sufficient  for  both,  it  would  be  a 
saving  to  the  parish  having  no  church  to 
contribute  to  the  rates  of  the  adjoining 
parish,  instead  of  being  obliged  to  build 
,  a  new  one  for  themselves. 

Mr.  S.  Rice  said,  that  the  bishop  had 
no  more  power  to  compel  the  erection  of 
a  church  in  an  adjoining  parish  than  the 
grand  jury  had  to  compel  the  making  of 
a  road   in  an   adjoining  county.     The 


bishop  might,  indeed,  apply  to  the  Board 
of  First  Fruits  for  such  a  purpose  t  but* 
in  such  a  case,  the  assent  of  the  parish  to 
build  a  church  was  necessary. 

Sir  «/.  Neveport  said,  he  knew  the  case 
of  one  parish  in  which  there  were  no  Pro« 
teiitants,  except  the  police  stationed  there ; 
and  to  that  parish  the  bishop  united 
another,  and  the  parishioners  had  more 
than  five  miles  and  a  half  to  go  to  attend 
divine  service.  Tlie  great  evil  was,  that 
the  hierarchy  of  Ireland  had,  within  the 
last  150  years,  allowed  the  churches  to 
go  to  decay,  and  now  there  was  a  call 
upon  the  Koman  Catholic  population  to 
repair  them.  The  more  this  grievance 
was  looked  into,  the  more  severe  would 
be  found  the  pressure  upon  the  membera 
of  that  persuasion.  He  regretted  to  see 
this  system  of  taxation  by  the  church 
treated  with  such  indiffisrence  by  that 
House. 

Mr.  Secretary  Ped  said,  that  he  had 
never  meant  to  defend  any  abuse  in  the 
levying  of  the  church-rates,  but  he  had 
merely  remarked,  that  if  a  jparish  church 
happened  to  be  out  of  repaur,  the  bishop 
had  a  strict  legal  right  to  compel  the 
parishioners,  to  repair  it. 

Sir  R.  H.  Inglts  said,  that,  in  reference 
to  the  last  point,  he  believed  there  was  ia 
existence  a  very  curious  return,  stating 
the  number  of  churches  in  Ireland  in  the 
beginning  of  the  17th  century.  He  was 
informed,  that  this  return  stated,  that  ia 
Wexford  there  were,  at  that  time^  twenty 
churches.  In  the  year  of  the  Restoration, 
1660,  only  one  was  left,  the  rest  having 
been  destroyed,  not  by  the  neglect  of 
the  bishops,  but  by  the  consequences  of 
great  rebellion.  In  reference  to  the  first 
point,  the  grievance,  upon  the  ground  of 
which  alone  the  right  non.  baronet  liad 
introduced  his  clause,  which  only,  at  least, 
he  had  alle^d  in  illustration  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  It,  was,  he  apprehended,  the 
case  of  Clonarroy,  from  which  the  right 
hon.  baronet  had  presented  a  petition  a 
few  weeks  ago.  Now,  this  case  of  sriev^ 
ance  was  as  follows :— it  was  a  parish  of 
1093  acres,  inhabited  by  a  considerable 
population,  probably,  therefore,  good 
land,  and  the  tax  was,  in  the  first  year  of 
its  union,  with  Castletown  Delvin,  6|d!.  an 
acre ;  the  next  year,  3^. ;  and  the  next, 
Sd, :  the  aggregate  amount  paid  was  never 
30/. ;  and  be  believed,  that  not  more  tbaa 
22/.  was  raised  in  one  year,  and  about 
11/.  in  the  next.  So  much  for  this  case 
of  great  hardship. 
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Sir  J.  Newport  saidy  that  there  were 
two  churches  within  ten  miles  of  his  house, 
which  were  suffered  to  go  to  ruin ;  and 
when  a  remonstrance  was  made  to  the 
then  diocesan  on  the  subject,  he  treated 
the  representation  with  neglect.  The 
consequence  was,  that  the  Protestants 
left  the  place ;  and  those  churches  were 
now  ordered  to  be  rebuilt  at  the  expense 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  inhabitants. 

Mr.  GouUmm  said,  that  the  duties  of 
the  clergy  in  Ireland  were  now,  at  a 
moment  of  peculiar  delicacy  and  difficult  j, 
discharged  in  a  manner  ivhich,  when  com« 
pared  with  any  former  period  of  history, 
redounded  highly  to  tne  credit  of  the 
established  church. 

The  amendment  was  negatived. 

Mr.  Grattan  said,  he  rose  for  the  pur- 
pose of  submitting  a  clause  to  the  com- 
mittee, which  he  should  think  himself  in 
some  degree  criminal  if  he  did  not  pro- 
pose. The  object  of  it  was,  to  enable 
such  parishes  as  might  be  so  disposed,  to 
make  an  assessment  for  certain  classes  of 
the  poor.  This  had  been  done  io  seyeral 
parishes  in  the  county  of  Armagh,  and 
no  inconvenience  was  found  to  result 
from  it.  The  priest  very  wiHingly  co- 
operated with  the  rector,  and  great  good 
was  thus  produced.  It  would  be  desirable 
that  parishes  should  at  least  have  the  dis- 
cretion of  making  such  provision  if  they 
should  think  fit. 

Mr.  Croker  thought  it  would  be  better 
if  the  hon.  member  brought  forward  the 
proposition  in  some  way  more  calculated 
to  excite  attention.  It  was  a  subject  of 
importance,  and  worthy  of  more  coo- 
aideration  than  could  be  given  to  it  at 
present. 

Mr.  «/.  Smith  'said,  he  had  for  some 
time  been  endeavouring  to  ascertain  what 
the  state  of  the  poor  in  Ireland  was.  The 
subject  was  worthy  of  serious  considera- 
tion, and  he  could  not  now  allow  any 
clause  of  the  kind  to  pass,  unless  accom- 
panied by  a  full  inquiry  into  the  state  of 
the  poor  of  Irdland.  He  hoped,  there- 
fore, that  his  hon.  friend  would  withdraw 
It  for  the  present.  It  was  matter  of  serious 
chargeagieiinst  the  government,  and  against 
the  committee  which  had  been  sitting  for 
two  years,  that  they  instituted  no  inquiry 
into  the  subject.  The  committee  omitted 
what  they  were  bound  to  hare  done,  by 
making  no  report  on  the  state  of  the  poor. 

Sir  A.  Heron  said,  he  nerer  would  con- 
sent to  entail  upon  Ireland  the  additional 
misery  of  a  system  of  poor-laws.    In  a 
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country  so  circumstanced,  it  must  prore 
even  more  mischievous  than  it  had  done 
in  this.  It  could  not  be  introduced  with- 
out being  productive  of  the  worst  effects. 
The  clause  was  withdrawn,  and  the 
House  resumed. 


UOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
Tuesday^  April  25. 

Promissory  NoT£s  Local  Paymnts 
Bill.]  The  Marquis  of  Lansdow  hav- 
ing moved  the  order  of  the  day  foroing 
into  a  committee  on  this  bill, 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  that,  as  far 
as  he  understood  the  principle  of  this  bill, 
he  entirely  concurred  with  it.  That  banks 
should  pay  at  the  places  where  their 
notes  were  issued,  and  that  this  sliould 
be  done,  not  only  by  the  chief  banks,  but 
by  all  the  principal  branch  banks,  was  a 
proposition  to  which  he  perfectly  agreed, 
botn  on  the  ground  of  principle  and  ex- 
pediency. But,  he  confessed  that  he 
found  many  objections  made  to  the  ap- 
plication of^this  principle  at  present ;  and' 
he  also  perceived  many  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  carrying  it  into  immediate  effect. 
It  was,  therefore,  well  worth  the  con-* 
sideration  of  the  noble  lord  who  had  in-' 
troduced  this  measure,  and  of  the  House, 
whether  it  would  be  proper  to  proceed 
with  it  at  present.  A  very  important 
branch  of  the  subject  to  which  the  present 
bill  related  had  been  referred  to  the  con- 
sideration of  a  committee.  He  meant 
the  question  relative  to  the  currency  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland.  Much  evidence 
had  been  given  before  that  committee; 
which  it  would  be  important  for  their 
lordships  to  consider  when  the  report 
should  be  laid  on  their  table.  Now, 
whetlier  the  report  might  be  made  or  not, 
there  was,  he  thought,  no  probability  that 
any  legislative  measure  could  be  founded 
upon  it  this  session.  For  this  reason,  he 
WM  of  opimoD,  that  it  would  be  better  to 
poetpone  the  present  bill  until  after  the 
inquiry  now  going  on  was  completed* 
Wnen  the  result  was  before  their  lord- 
ships, as  it  would  be  next  session,  they 
would  have  an  opportunitv  of  considering 
the  whole  subject.  A  bill  bad  gone  down 
to  the  other  House.  He  meant  the 
measure  which  their  lordships  had  passed, 
authorizing  the  establishment  of  chartered 
companies  in  this  country.  He  had  an* 
ticipated  that  that  bill  would  have  a  salu- 
tary operation,  and  that  opinion  had  not 
been  hastily  Uken  up.    The  effect  of  the 
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(  as  that  acted  upon  by  the  bank  of  Ireland* 
The  Earl  of  Utnerick  rejoiced  to  find 
that  the  meaBure  proposed  by  the  noble 
marquis  was  not  likely  to  pass  into  a  lair 
this  year.  He  believed  that  no  measnre 
was  more  pregnant  with  danger  to  the 
prosperity  of  Ireland  than  this ;  and  he 
hoped,  if  it  was  introduced  next  year,  that 
their  lordships  would  not  hesitate  to  put 
it  down.  He  owed  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
Scotland  for  the  determined  opposition 
which  the  people  of  that  country  eyinced 
on  the  occasion.  The  noble  marquis  had 
said,  on  a  former  occasion,  that  the  Scotch 
wished  to  establish  a  Cordon  Sanitaire  on 
the  frontier.  Now  he,  for  his  own  part, 
would  willingly  assist  in  the  work.  The 
notes  of  the  provincial  banks  were  eight- 
pence  in  the  pound  above  those  of  the 
bank  of  Ireland,  in  consequence  of  their 
being  convertible  into  gold  at  the  places 
where  they  were  issued. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdoton  said,  he  was 
not  now  prepared  to  discuss  the  question 
as  to  whether  or  not  notes  under  tne  value 
of  5/«  should  circulate  in  Ireland  or  Scot- 
land. That  was  a  subject  upon  which» 
as  having  been  referred  to  a  committe^^ 
he  was  not  disposed  to  offer  any  opinion. 
But  after  the  admission  which  was  made 
by  the  noble  earl  opposite,  as  to  the  ez^ 
pediency,  upon  principle,  of  the  measure 
now  before  their  lordships,  he  should  con- 
sider himself  liable  to  the  charge  of  de- 
termined obstinacy,  if  he  pressed  it  at 
present ;  particularly  when  he  hoped  at  a 
future  time  to  have  the  noble  earl's  valu- 
able assistance  in  carrying  it  through. 
He  looked  upon  the  measure  as  essential 
to  the  establishment  of  a  sound  circulation 
in  the  country.  If  notes  were  not  pay- 
able at  the  places  wher^they  were  issued, 
a  species  ot  circulation  of  a  vicious  nature 
must  be  the  consequence.  He  would  ask 
their  lordships  whether  they  ought  not  to 
guard  against  this,  by  preparing  bankera 
to  provide  themselves  with  sovereigns  to 
meet  the  change  which  was  to  take  place? 
Let  their  lordships  only  look  at  what  must 
be  the  state  of  Ireland  if  this  bill  shouU 
not  pass.  The  bank  of  Ireland  was  not 
obliaed  to  pay  in  gold  at  the  places  wheie 
its  branch  notes  were  issued;  and  the 
state  of  her  circulation  might  thus  be  ex- 
posed to  the  greatest  danger.  The  bank 
of  Ireland,  with  this  exemption  in  ita 
favour,  might  be  able  to  extinguish  all  the 
provincial  banks,  and  obtain  a  complete 
monopoly.  Ireland,  in  fact,  might  tbua 
be  leu  without  any  circulating  mediuna 


principle,  as  applied  to  Ireland,  was 
already  known.  Throughout  the  whole 
of  that  country,  with  a  very  slight  ex- 
ception, there  were  no  banking  establish- 
ments, except  the  branches  of  the  Bank 
of  Ireland,  and  those  which  had  been 
formed  under  the  act  passed  last  year. 
He  understood,  too,  that  some  very  re- 
spectable establishments  in  this  country 
had  taken  it  into  consideration,  if  the  bill 
now  in  progress  should  pass,  whether  they 
would  not  unite  and  form  joint-stock 
banking  companies.  This,  certainly,  would 
be  the  very  best  operation  the  bill  could 
have.  Their  lordships  would,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days,  have  this  bill  before 
them;  and  this  was  an  additional  reason 
why  he  wished  to  delay  the  bill  which 
stood  in  the  order  of  the  day.  He  thought 
it  advisable  not  to  embarrass  the  measure 
which  was  about  to  be  passed ;  and  he 
should  be  sorry  to  see  any  thing  done 
which  might  tend  to  counteract  its  opera- 
tion,  or  prevent  experiments  from  being 
fairly  made  under  it.  Having  again  de- 
clared that  he  approved  of  tne  principle 
of  the  present  bill,  and  that  his  proposmg 
to  postpone  it  to  next  session  arose  from 
no  objection  but  as  to  the  fitness  of  the 
time  for  considering  the  measure,  he 
would  move,  that  it  be  committed  this 
day  three  months. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  said,  he  knew 
not  what  might  be  the  merits  of  the  bill 
now  in  progress  through  the  other  House, 
nor  did  he  know  in  what  form  it  misht 
come  before  their  lordships;  but  of  wis 
he  was  convinced,  that  the  measure,  if 
once  adopted,  must  be  ruinous  to  Scot- 
land. Ireland  was  differently  circum- 
stanced from  Scotland,  with  regard  to  the 
banking  system.  There  were  in  Ireland 
notes  of  the  provincial  banks,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  bank  of  Ireland,  and  that  too 
in  one  and  the  same  town.  But  it  should 
be  observed,  that  the  bank  of  Ireland  had 
a  decided  advantage  over  the  provincial 
banks;  for  its  notes  were  made  payable 
only  in  Dublin,  whereas^  the  notes  of  tlie 
provincial  banks  were  convertible  into 
cash  at  the  places  where  they  were  issued. 
In  fact,  the  branches  of  the  provincial 
banks  were  made  engines  for  providing 
gold  for  the  bank  of  Ireland ;  and  this  he 
n)oked  upon  as  a  very  great  hardship  to 
the  parties  concerned.  He  thought  it 
only  fair  that  a  clause  should  be  mtro- 
duced  into  the  bill,  empowering  the  pro- 
vincial banks  to  have  their  notes  payable 
at  head  quartersi  upon  the  same  principle 
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esoept  paper.  Would  aoj  one  say,  thut 
the  provincial  bank  might  not  after  the 
form  of  ita  note  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
bank  of  Ireland  had  done?  What  was 
there  to  stop  that  estabh'shment  from 
making"  its  notes  payable  in  some  remote 
part  of  Ireland,  or  even  in  England  ?  If 
this  were  done,  then  the  whole  circulation 
of  Ireland  would  consist  of  paper  not  con* 
vertible  into  gold.  As  (he  law  now  stood, 
he  could  not  blame  the  persons  who  should 
take  a  step  of  this  kind.  The  bank-notes 
might  be  so  framed  that  the  people  of 
Ireland  could  not  obtain  payment  for 
Ihem  without  sending  to  Worcester.  He 
was  sure  that  the  noble  earl  opposite 
must  be  aware  that  this  was  a  state  of 
things,  the  occurrance  of  wliich  ought  to 
be  carefully  guarded  against.  Until  some- 
thing was  done  to  amend  the  law,  the 
banking  establishments,  and  the  currency, 
in  different  parts  of  the  united  kingdom, 
would  be  left  in  a  very  anomalous  state. 
While  the  bank  of  Ireland  was  relieved 
from  paying  in  gold,  the  provincial  bank 
yf%B  paying.  The  bank  of  England  and 
country  banks  were  to  pay  io  gold,  while 
the  whoie  circulation  oi  Scotland  would 
continue  to  be  paper,  and  the  notes  of 
that  country  might  inundate  the  whole  of 
the  north  of  England.  It  was  certainly 
to  be  expected,  that  the  Scotch  banks 
would  be  ready  to  communicate  to  the 
English  counties  some  of  that  convenience 
which  aroae  to  persons  in  trade  from  a 
paper  circulation,  and  which  would  be 
very  willingly  accepted.  This  operation 
of  the  Scotch  banks  would  seriously  clash 
with  the  great  object  of  the  noble  earl 
opposite.  Hoping  the  noble  earl  would 
lake  into  consideration  whether  some 
measure  could  not  this  session  be  adopted 
to  correct  the  great  inconvenience  which 
had  been  pointed  out  in  the  circulation  of 
Ireland,  be  would  agree  to  the  motion  for 
postponing  the  committee  on  the  bill  to 
this  day  threo  months. 

The  Earl  of  Raahn  observed,  tbal,  be<- 
toe  the  B^Bk  Keatfiction  act^in  1797,  the 
Scotch  elroqlatioB  was  the  same  aa  at 
preaent,  a»d  yet  that  the  Bank  notes  had 
not  driven  away  goJd  fW>8i  the  borders. 

The  Earl  of  Zkerp^  reminded  the 
Boble  earl  that,  previoua  to  1797*  the 
country  had  not  bean  deluR^  by  paper. 
The  case  might  be  very  dimrent  now,  aa 
after  the  English  eouaties  had  been  ao 
lebg  accuatomed  to  a  paper  oircuUtioiH 
the  iatrodiietioQ  of  the  Scotch  banLoioiea 
veiiid  be  mora  easy.    He  agreed,  howo 
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ever,  that  there  was  no  pressing  danger  at 
present,  as  the  English  paper  circulation 
was  to  be  permitted  to  continue  for  three 
years. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  confessed  thaW 
there  would  be  a  difficulty  in  legislating 
for  the  intermediate  places  between  York- 
shire and  the  borders,  as  tlie  notes  being 
Scotch,  it  would  be  in  their  very  nature 
to  travel  south  [a  laugh]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


HOUSE   OF   COMMONS. 

Tuesday f  April  25. 

Tithes— Pbtitiom  from  St.  Olavx, 
Hart  Street.]  Mr.  Calcraft  presented 
a  petition  from  the  Churchwardens  and 
Inhabitants  of  St.  Clave,  stating  that  the 
differences  respecting  Tithes  in  that  parish 
were  as  yet  unadjusted  i  that  an  offer  had 
been  made  by  the  parish,  which  had  been 
rejected  by  the  rector;  that  the  whole 
parish  contained  only  175  houses;  and 
that,  chiofly  owing  to  the  differences  which 
unhappily  existed  between  the  rector  and 
the  parishioners,  the  church  was  very 
thinly  attended.  The  petition  prayed, 
that  the  House  would  be  pleased  to  take 
the  premises  into  its  consideration,  and 
afford  such  relief  to  the  petitioners  aa 
should  be  deemed  fit. 

Mr.  Alderman  Bridges  complained  of 
the  peculiar  hardship  of  the  parishionera 
of  St.  Clave,  in  having  the  question  of 
tithes  so  long  in  agitation,  while  they  had 
evenr  wish  for  an  amicable  adjustment. 

Mr*  Aid.  Wood  spoke  of  the  enormous 
income  enjoyed  by  the  present  rector*— 
an  income  which  was  entirely  too  large  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  parish. 

Mr.  Hume  expressed  his  sincere  regret 
to  find  that  the  a&ira  of  this  parish  re* 
mained  in  their  former  unsettled  state»  and 
thought  it  a  very  great  hardship  that,  with 
every  wish  for  an  amicable  arrangement, 
the  petitioners  were  again  compelled  to 
address  the  House.  Differences  on  the 
sulriect  of  tithes  were  highly  disreputable ; 
and,  if  he  were  present,  he  would  appesl 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  to  say  whetner  it 
was  expedient  to  auffer  these  parish  broila^ 
these  scenes  of  tumult  and  disorder,  to  be 
thus  continued,  to  the  reproach  of  the 
church,  and  the  interruption  of  harmony 
and  social  order.  He  had  no  hesitation 
in  saying,  that  proceedings  such  as  these 
were  a  reproach  to  the  heads  of  the 
church,  without  whose  sanction  they 
could  not  be  continued.    In  the  preaent 
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instance  there  was  every  likelihood  of  a 
satisfactory  arrangement  being  completed 
between  the  parties  ;  and,  were  it  not  for 
the  bishop  of  London,  an  amicable  settle- 
ment would  have  taken  place  between  the 
rector  and  the  parishioners.  That  prelate, 
however,  thought  fit  to  interpose;  he 
would  not  consent  to  an  adjustment,  and 
the  consequence  was,  that  none  could  be 
effected.  Such  conduct  on  the  part  of  a 
bishop,  whose  duty  it  was  to  be  a  peace- 
maker, merited  the  severest  reproach.  In 
this  instance  he  had  laid  aside  his  sacred 
calling,  and  was  rather  a  fire-brand  than 
a  peace-maker — a  promoter  of  discord, 
than  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  [murmurs]. 
He  thought  it  most  unjust  that  one  parish 
should  be  taxed  at  such  a  high  rate, 
whilst  others  of  greater  size  were  less 
heavily  burthened.  His  hon.  friend,  one 
of  the  members  for  London,  had  a  bill, 
from  which  it  would  be  well  if  the  rector 
of  St.  Olave  would  copy,  and  endeavour 
to  adopt  the  same  liberal  spirit  which 
actuated  the  party  concerned  in  that  mea- 
sure. 

Mr.  Wynn  said,  that,  without  offering 
any  remark  on  the  present  petition,  he 
could  not  resist  the  inclination  which  he 
felt  to  protest  against  the  unjustifiable 
attack  of  the  hon.  member  for  Montrose 
on  the  conduct  of  the  right  rev.  prelate, 
whose  name  had  been  introduced  on  the 
present  occasion.  The  hon.  member 
asked,  why  had  that  right  rev.  prelate  in- 
terfered in  an  arrangement  between  the 
rector  and  the  parishioners  ?  In  doing  so, 
the  bishop  of  London  had  only  consulted 
the  interest  of  the  church  of  which  he  was 
one  of  the  heads,  to  prevent  an  arrange- 
ment, the  benefits  of  which  should  not  be 
extended  to  the  incumbent  who  might 
succeed  the  present.  The  bishop  of  Lon- 
don had  not  appointed  the  present  rector, 
and  therefore  ne  could  not  have  acted 
from  any  partial  feeling  in  pursuing  the 
course  which  he  had  taken.  The  hon. 
gentleman  asked,  why  should  this  parish 
pay  more  than  others  ?  If  the  hon.  mem- 
ber knew  any  thing  of  the  state  of  Eng- 
land, he  must  know  that  parties  in  one 
parish  might  consent  to  an  arrangement 
by  which  they  might  be  taxed  more  or 
less  than  the  inhabitants  of  an  adjoining 
parish ;  and  this  arrangement  might  take 
place  without  any  regard  to  the  relative 
extent  of  those  parishes.  There  were  nu- 
merous parishes  situoted  like  that  from 
which  this  petition  had  been  forwarded; 
and  he  could  not  see  that  the  present 


petitioners  had  any  more  right  to  expect 
relief  than  the  inhabitants  of  other  pa* 
fishes.  The  petitioners  had  made  out  no 
case  to  entitle  them  to  the  peculiar  con- 
sideration of  the  House. 

Mr.  Denman  said,  that  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  seemed  to  have  misconceived 
the  observations  which  had  fallen  from 
the  hon.  member  for  Montrose.  His  hon, 
friend  had  said,  that  the  present  rector 
received  upwards  of  1,800/.  per  annum, 
and  that  the  parishioners  were  willing  to 
give  1,200/.  a-year  to  future  incumbents^ 
and  that,  but  for  the  interference  of  the 
bishop  of  London,  this  proposition  would 
have  been  accepted.  His  hon.  friend  bad 
said  also,  that  this  parish  was  rated  too 
high  for  its  size ;  and  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman denied  that  statement.  Now, 
what  were  the  facts  ?  In  the  adjoining 
parishes  of  Bishopsgate  and  St.  Andrew, 
Holborn,  each  of  which  were  beyond 
comparison  more  extensive  than  that  from 
which  tlie  present  petition  had  been  sent, 
the  commutation  for  tithes  was  by  no 
means  so  unreasonably  exacted.  Surely, 
then,  his  hon.  friend  had  some  right  to 
complain  that  the  tithes  exacted  by  the 
present  rector  were  not  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  parish.  With  regard  to 
the  defence  set  up  in  support  of  the  claim 
of  the  rector,  it  should  be  observed,  that, 
until  within  these  few  years,  the  tithes  of 
this  parish  were  on  a  moderate  scale,  and 
payments  of  this  description  hardly  known. 

Mr.  fVi/nn  said,  he  had  no  intention  to 
enter  into  the  merits  of  the  question  be« 
tween  the  parties  in  this  case.  His  only 
object  in  rising  was  to  protest  against 
the  term  <*  fire-brand,"  which  the  hon. 
member  for  Montrose  had  thought  proper 
to  apply  to  the  bishop  of  London. 

Mr.  Cakrqft  begged  leave  to  say,  that 
so  far  from  any  blame  being  attached  to 
the  bishop  of  London,  he  thought  he  had 
done  as  much  to  reconcile  the  partiea  as 
he  possibly  could,  considering  the  station 
which  he  filled.  The  chief  difficulty  the 
bishop  had  to  contend  with  was,  to  make 
a  suitable  provision  for  the  future  incuni" 
bents  of  the  parish.  He  was  the  Datural 
protector  of  the  church,  and  was  bound 
to  see  that  its  interests  were  duly  guarded. 
It  was  his  duty  to  protect  the  charge 
which  had  been  confided  to  his  care»  in 
the  same  way  that  trustees  were  bound  to 
watch  over  the  property  committed  to 
their  management.  The  state  of  the 
parish  of  St.  Olave  was  certainly  Mch  as 
to  call  for  the  interference  of  tbe  Houses 
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Mr.  Secretary  Peel  expressed  his  re-  | 

§ret  that  he  was  not  in  the  House  when 
le  hon«  member  for  Montrose  had  made 
use  of  such  unwarrantable  observations 
with  regard  to  the  venerable  prelate  whose 
same  had  been  used  in  the  present  discus- 
sion.  The  member  who  could  so  far  com- 
mit himself  as  to  deal  forth  his  invectives 
in  that  unwarrantable  manner  agawst  a 

g relate  who  was  not  more  distinguished 
y  the  exalted  station  which  he  filled, 
than  by  his  piety  and  learning,  grossly 
abused  the  privilege  he  enjoyed  as  a 
member  of  that  House.  Was  it,  he  would 
ask,  to  be  tolerated— was  it  manly  or  de- 
cent— to  apply  the  term  <<  fire-brand"  to 
the  venerable  and  respected  bishop  of 
London.  Had  the  hon.  gentleman,  who 
had  thought  fit  to  use  that  term,  been  in 
a  more  exalted  station  than  that  which  he 
filled  in  the  estimation  of  the  House,  a 
more  serious  notice  should  have  been 
taken  of  such  conduct.  And,  what  was 
it  that  called  for  the  hon.  gentleman's  re- 
mark? The  bishop  of  London  had 
shewn  the  utmost  anxiety  to.  produce  an 
amicable  arrangement;  and  he  had  no 
other  feeling,  no  other  interest  to  advance 
than  that  which  a  sense  of  his  duty  dic- 
tated. Was  it  fair  or  just,  then,  to  brand 
him  with  such  offensive  terms?  The 
bishop  had  acted  according  to  the  best  of 
his  judgment  in  adopting  the  course 
which  he  had  taken;  and  he  had,  of 
course,  acted  with  a  due  regard  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  church  over  which  he  was 
called  on  to  preside.  Whatever  obstacles 
the  settlement  of  the  tithes  question  in 
that  parisli  had  met  with,  he  was  satisfied 
that  the  bishop  of  London  had  acted  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  his  reason  ^nd 
his  conscience,  and  that  those  obstacles 
had  not  been  started  by  him  from  any  un- 
worthy motive. 

Mr.  Hume  asked,  in  what  situation  a 
parish  was  placed  where  every  body  said 
that  the  diflferences  which-  unfortunately 
existed  would  have  been  settled  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  interference  of  the  bishop 
of  London  ?  Such  was  the  prevailing 
feeling  in  the  parish,  llie  petition  stated, 
that  the  sum  levied  for  tithes  in  the  pa- 
rish was  only  100/.  short  of  the  whole  sum 
naid  by  the  parish  for  the  King's  taxes. 
Kow,  was  this  fair,  was  it  reasonable? 
With  respect  to  the  part  which  the  bishop 
had  actea  in  the  business,  be  certainly  did 
not  think  that  he  was  free  from  censure ; 
although  he  was  willing  to  confess  that 
^  term  which  he  had  applied  to  that 


prelate  was  stronger  than  he  could  have 
wished.  But  knowing  the  divisions  with 
which  this  parish  had  been  disturbed,  and 
the  heart-burnings  caused  by  the  litiga- 
tion of  the  question  of  tithes,  he  had 
given  vent,  rather  unguardedly,,  to  ex- 
pressions which  perhaps  it  were  better  he 
nad  not  uttered.  The  bishop,  however, 
ought  not  to  be  too  hard  on  the  parish. 
He  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  having  raised 
the  tithes  frOm  2501.  to  nearly  2,000/.  per 
annum ;  and  he  should  have  consented  to 
the  proposed  arrangement,  without  ofier* 
ing  any  hindrance  to  the  final  adjustment 
of  the  dispute. 

Petition  of  Roman  Catholics  ov 
Ireland  for  Removal  of  Disabili- 
ties.] Sir  Francis  Burdett  said,  that  in 
rising  to  present  the  petition  of  the  Ca- 
tholics of  Ireland,  praying  relief  from  the 
political  disabilities  under  which  they  so 
unjustly  laboured,  he  felt  he  was  not  jus- 
tified, under  existing  circumstances,  in 
going  at  any  length,  or  indeed  at  all,  into 
the  merits  of  the  general  question  itself* 
the  principle  of  which  had  so  of^en  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  that  House.  At  the 
same  time,  he  was  anxious  to  avail  himself 
of  this  opportunity  to  entreat  the  House  to 
consider  once  more  the  deep  interest  which 
this  subject  was  calculated  to  excite— to 
assure  them  of  his  own  deep  and  unalter- 
able sense  of  the  justice  of  the  claims  of 
these  petitioners — and  not  only  of  their 
justice,  but  of  the  sound  policy,  wisdom, 
and  reason,  of  attending  to  them.  As  it 
was  not  his  intention  to  bring  on  any 
formal  discussion  upon  the  prayer  of  this 
petition,  it  would  not,  perhaps,  be  alto- 
gether fair  in  him,  were  he,  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  to  use  the  indulgence 
usually  shown  to  the  presenter  of  a  peti- 
tion, for  the  purpose  of  saying  more  upon 
the  general  view  of  the  case,  than  that  he 
seriously  recommended  the  House  to  con- 
sider what  reception  they  ought  to  give 
to  claims  so  founded  on  reason  and  truth— 
claims,  too,  which  never  could  be  laid  at 
rest  until  they  were  satisfied — clairoswhich 
all  who  spoke  with  proper  opportunities  of 
knowing  the  realstate  of  Ireland  concurred 
in  describing  as  interwoven  with  the  best 
interests  of  six  millions  of  people,  whose 
national  character  stood  so  high  for 
honesty,  industry,  and  virtue,  that  its 
people  to  whom  it  was  attached  were  de- 
scribed by  the  first  minister  of  the  Crown 
as  being  the  most  useful  examples  of  la- 
borious industry  which  were  to  be  seen  in 
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this  country,  or  indeed  in  any  other,  under 
the  sun.  And  yet  must  not  these  same 
persons  have  felt  themselres  degraded  to 
the  last  degree,  when  they  were  compelled 
St  the  same  time,  and  from  the  same  lips, 
to  hear,  that  they  were  unfit  to  be  ad- 
mitted within  the  pale  of  the  British  con- 
stitution ?  It  was  time  that  this  question 
should  be  settled,  seeing  that  its  policy 
and  necessity  were  so  strone,  that  they 
could  not  hope  for  the  peace  of  Ireland 
until  that  consummation  was  attained,  or 
indeed  take  the  sense  of  the  House  upon 
other  measures  which  were  upon  all  hands 
admitted  to  be  essential  for  the  welfare  of 
that  country,  and  of  the  kingdom  gener- 
ally ;  for  all  who  were  conrersant  with  the 
aroirs  of  Ireland  admitted  that  these  mea* 
aures  could  hardly  be  brought  forward  un* 
til  this  great  preliminary  stumbling-block 
to  all  improvement  were  removed  out  of 
the  way.  He  hoped  that,  under  all  these 
urgent  circumstances,  the  House  would 
speedily  feel  convinced  of  the  reason,  jus- 
tice, and  propriety,  of  conceding  to  aix 
millions  or  their  fellow-subjects,  an  eli« 
gibility  to  civil  rights,  without  which  they 
must  continue,  as  it  were,  aliens  in  their 
native  land.  He  repeated  that,  until  this 
question  was  finally  settled,  and  in  the 
only  way  in  which  it  could  be  justly  de^ 
termined,  namely,  by  conceding  these 
claims,  they  could  not  hope  for  concord, 
or  satisfaction  in  their  government  of  Ire« 
land.  Indeed,  it  was  quite  clear  that 
there  never  could,  nor  ought  to  be  satis- 
ftction  among  the  Catholics  of  Ireland, 
or  of  England,  until  justice  were  done 
them. 

Mr.  Brougham^  in  seconding  the  mo- 
tion for  bringing  up  the  petition,  declared 
his  cordial  concurrence  with  the  hon. 
baronet  in  every  thing  which  he  had  said 
upon  the  policy,  expediency,  justice,  and 
necessity,  of  conceding  these  claims.  He 
also  agreed  with  his  hon.  friend  in  the  in- 
expediency of  taking,  on  the  present  oc- 
casion, a  more  enlarged  view  of  this  ques* 
tion ;  which  was  a  most  judicious  course 
for  the  great  interests  intrusted  to  his 
charge. 

The  Petition  was  then  brought  up  and 
read.  It  purported  to  be  the  petition  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  and  set 
forth, 

**  That  the  petitioners  once  more  im- 
plore the  attention  of  the  House  to  that 
portion  of  the  statutes  of  this  realm  which 
render  it  necessary  for  six  millions  of  loyal 
subjects  of  the  British  crown  to  appear  at 


the  bar  df  parliament,  humbly  praying  that 
they  may  sot  be  any  looker  eMsudcd 
from  the  enjoyment  of  uieir  poKiioal 
rights,  on  account  of  their  cooactentioua 
worship  of  their  God,  by  adherenco  to 
that  religion  which  was  tlie  common  uni- 
versal faith  of  England  in  the  most  glorioua 
epochs  of  her  history,  and  is  at  1^  pre« 
sent  hour  professed  by  almost  all  tooso 
states  in  the  old  and  the  new  worlds  with 
whom  their  most  gracious  sovereign  holds 
terms  of  friendly  and  confidential  rekhi 
tion;  the  petitioners  had  fondly  hoped, 
that  the  results  of  the  comprehensive  and 
solemn  inquiries  into  the  state  of  their 
country  instituted  by  both  Houses  of 
parliament,  and  repeatedly  approved  by 
gracious  communications  from  the  throne, 
would  have,  ere  now,  relieved  them  from 
the  humiliating  obligation  of  again  pray- 
ing to  be  raised  from  their  state  of  odioua 
and  unmerited  degradation  in  their  native 
land,  of  whose  population  they  constitute 
so  large  a  majority;  but  the  petitionera 
have  seen  and  felt  with  unaffected  sur- 
prise and  regret,  that,  although  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  subject  eminently  appearra 
by  the  prominent  station  which  it  unavoid* 
ably  held  in  those  inquiries,  and  although 
the  injurious  tendency  and  operation  of 
the  present  system  of  exclusion  was  mosS 
unequivocally  proved,  nevertheless  no 
means  of  ameb'oration  were  suggested  to 

Earliament,  nor  was  any  prospect  of  relief 
eld  out  to  the  petitioners  beyond  tho 
cold  and  cheerless  declaration  of  tho 
*  paramount  importance'  of  their  ques* 
tion;  the  petitioners,  therefore,  humbly 
trust,  that,  inasmuch  as  the  said  commit- 
tees, in  accordance  with  the  conduct 
hitherto  observed  by  the  ministers  of  tho 
Crown,  have  declined  to  originate  any  mea- 
sure respecting  this  subject  of  such  confes- 
sedly paramount  importance  to  the  state, 
the  petitioners  will  stand  fully  excused  from 
the  charge  of  premature  obtrusion  In 
their  humble  endeavour  to  obtain  for  theur 
claims  the  favourable  consideration  of  tho 
House;  that  the  petitioners  feel  no  fai* 
clination  to  disguise  the  anxious  hopo 
long  entertained  by  the  Catholics  of  Ire- 
land, that  the  liberal  relaxation  of  the  penal 
code,  commenced  in  the  reign  of  his  lato 
most  gracious  majesty,  would  be  con« 
pleted  in  that  of  their  present  illustrioiia 
sovereign,  and  they  felt  much  enconraged 
in  this  expectation  by  the  enlightened  and 
liberal  principles  of  government  extended 
by  his  majesty  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
subjects  of  his  Hanoverian  atalaa;  tho 
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petkionari  at  the  same  time  most  grate* 
itiily  admit  that  their  confidcDce  had  been 
much  increased  by  the  beneYoleot  acts 
and  professions  of  his  majesty  since  his 
accession  to  the  throne  of  these  realms ; 
and  they  refer,  with  sentiments  of  grati* 
tude  and  exaltation,  not  only  to  his  ma- 
jesty's parental  visit  to  his  nuthful  Irish 
subjects,  and  the  affectionate  recommen- 
dation contained  in  his  parting  admonition 
and  injunction,  which  it  has  been  their 
study  to  cultivate  and  observe,  but  also 
to  the  many  obligations  which  they  owe 
to  their  sovereign  for  the  repeated  in- 
stances of  regard  for  his  Irish  people,  ap* 
parent  in  several  communications  from 
the  Throne  to  parliament ;  the  petitioners 
advert  with  much  satisfaction  to  the  gra^- 
cious  declaration  of  his  majesty,  upon  the 
oocasioa  of  openiag  ^e  session  or  parlia- 
ment in  the  year  1822,  when  his  majesty 
was  pleased  to  say  that,  *  in  his  late  visit 
to  Ireland  he  derived  the  most  sincere  gra- 
tification from  the  loyalty  and  attachment 
manifested  by  all  classes  of  his  subjects;' 
and  again,  when  dosing  chat  same  session, 
his  maiesty  assured  ms  pariiament  that 
'the  object  which  he  bad  ever  had  at 
heart  was  (to  use  his  own  parental  terms), 
that  of  cementing  the  connection  which 
subsists  between  every  part  of  the  empure, 
and  of  uniting  in  brotherly  love  and  auc- 
tion all  dasses  and  descriptions  of 
his  subjects ;'  that  in  the  speech  of  his 
majesty's  cosHnissioners,  upon  opening 
the  session  of  1833,  it  was  reooaimended 
to  partiaMent  to  consider  of  <s«di 
measures  of  internal  regulation  as  may 
be  calculated  to  promote  and  aeeore  tbie 
tranquillity  of  Ireland,  and  te  improve  the 
habits  and  conditions  uf  the  people  f 
and  upon  dosing  that  session  it  was  de- 
clared by  the  commissioners,  in  bis  ma- 
jesty's name,  that  *  his  majesty  enter- 
twned  a  coo^dent  expectation  that  the 
provisions  of  internal  regulation  which 
parliament  bad  adopted  with  respect  to 
Ireland,  would,  when  carried  into  ef- 
fect, tend  to  remove  some  of  the  evils 
whid)  have  so  long  afflicted  that  part  of 
the  united  Iringdom;'  that,  in  the  same 
spirit  of  affectionate  regard,  his  majesty's 
commissioners,  upon  the  opening  of  the 
session  of  the  year  182i,  were  instructed 
to  declare  that  « Ireland  had  been  for 
some  time  past  the  subject  of  his  majesty's 
particular  sdidtude^'  and  that  <  his  ma- 
jesty reh'ed  upon  the  continued  endea* 
^^ours  of  parliament  to  secure  the  welfare 
~^^  bappmesB  of  that  part  of  4be  united 


Idngdom  {'  and,  when  dosing  that 

sion,  his  majesty  was  pleaaed  to  OKpreaa 
his  gracious  approbation  of  the  inquiriei 
instituted  into  the  state  of  Irdand,  and 
to  add  that  *  he  had  no  doubt  but  pariia- 
ment  would  see  the  expediency  of  pursn-k 
ing  its  inquiries  in  another  session,'  which, 
recommendation  was  repeated  by  his  ma- 
jesty  upon  the  opening  of  the  session  of 
1825 ;  and  his  majesty  directed  his  con« 
missioners,  when  closing  that  eession^  to 
*  return  his  warmest  acknowledgments  fiwr 
the  zed  and  assiduity  with  which  both 
Houses  of  parliament  had  prosecuted  tho 
inquuries  into  the  state  of  Ireland  ;*  cbo 
petitioners  humbly,  bat  most  confidemtlyy 
submit,  that  it  must  appear  perfectly  plaia 
to  the  House  that  die  oarantd  sohcttado 
thus  affiectionatdy  and  repeatedly  ex« 
pressed  by  his  majesty  never  can  be  gm-i 
tified,  nor  his  gracious  desire  for  the  pro- 
motion of  brotherljr  union  among  dl 
classes  and  descriptions  of  his  Irish  snb- 
jects  be  accomplished,  nor  the  evBswhieb 
have  so  long  afflicted  Ireland  be  remedied^ 
nor  the  good  results  expeoted  to  folloir 
tlie  late  parliamentary  inqdries  be  ef- 
fected, so  long  as  the  great  body  of  Ibo 
Irish  population  is  held  by  the  law  in  an 
ignominious  inferiority,  and  exdnded 
from  the  full  enjoyment  of  tha(  conatittt*« 
tion  which  they  mainly  oonuibute  io  au»« 
tain ;  it  will  not  therefore  appear  atran^a 
or  unjustifiable  to  the  House,  that  a  mea* 
sore,  whose  attainment  is  thus  owufe^jr 
necessary,  as  well  for  the  accomplishment 
of  the  benevolent  views  of  ibe  eoverdgnf 
as  for  the  promotion  of  the  generd  puhi- 
lie  wed,  Mould  be  urged  with  peculiar 
but  respectful  oed  and  earoestneas  upoo 
every  convenient  occasion  by  the  peti- 
tioners, who  are  the  direct  immediate  vio* 
tims  of  that  crud  code  against  which  ibmr 
complain,  as  not  ouW  restrictive  of  thsar 
just  righta  as  fdth&il  subjecte  of  the 
Crown,  and  opposed  to  die  pursuito  of 
legitimate  and  laudd>le  ambition;  but 
also  thwarting  their  progress  in  everr 
rank  and  walk  of  life,  and  almost  neutiul- 
idng  the  advantages  of  that  limited  talent 
tion  which  was  extended  to  the  Romas 
Catholics  of  Ireland  towards  die  dose  of 
die  last  century,  now  mere  than  durtjr 
years  ago ;  tlie  petitioners  fbrtber  mosi 
humbly  repressnt  to  the  House*  that  it 
amy  not  be  unworthy  of  its  eoosideraUon 
that  the  prayer  of  the  Catholic  subjecU  of 
this  united  kincdom  for  relief,  haa  been 
dso  sustained  by  the  great  body  of  the 
resident  Irish  F^oCeatint  nobility  and  geji- 
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tfy»  by  the  most  opulent  and  most  exalted 
Irish  proprietors  of  all  religious  commu- 
nities and  political  parties  in  the  state,  by 
the  enlightened  members  of  the  learned 
professions  in  both  islands,  by  the  most 
eminent  bankers,  merchants,  traders,  and 
capitalists  of  the  British  metropolis,  by 
many  members  of  the  English  universities, 
by  dignitaries,  and  ministers  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church,   by  the  most  esteemed 
members  of  the  dissenting  communities, 
and,  finally,  by  the  repeated  determina- 
tions of  the  representatives  of  the  Com- 
mons of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  in  parliament  assem- 
bled; that  although  the  petitioners  may 
and  do  advert  with  sincere  delight  and 
gratitude  to  such  unequivocal  attestations 
to  the  justice  of  their  prayer,  they  never- 
theless rest  their  claims  cbiefljr  upon  the 
abstract  right  and  intrinsic  merits  thereof, 
and  upon  that  solemn  compact   which 
remains  unbroken    on    their    part,    and 
by  which    the    honour    of   the    British 
Crown  and  people  was  pledged  for  the 
support  and  protection  of  the  rights  and  . 
liberties  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  for 
the  petitioners  most  humbly  insist  that 
the  continuance  of  those  penal  enactments, 
against  which  they  now  complain,  is  a 
direct  palpable  continued  infraction  of 
those  articles  agreed  upon  at  the  capitu- 
lation of  Limerick,  which  secured  to  the 
British  king  and  nation  many  important 
advantages  in  return  for  that  charter  of 
Irish    freedom,    to  the  maintenance  of 
which  the  good  faith  of  England  was 
thereupon  solemnly  pliffhted ;  nor  can  the 
petitioners  wholly  overlook  the  fact,  that 
the  conduct  of  Ireland  towards  Britain, 
since  the  commencement  of  their  inter- 
course in  remote  ages,  should  ensure  to 
her  a  return  far  different  from  that  which 
she    has   almost  invariable  received,   a 
position  which  is  distinctly  established, 
whether  reference  be  had  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  most  esteemed  English  wri- 
ters, or  to  the  labours  of  Irishmen  in  the 
diffusion  of  Christianity,  and  civilization 
in  every  quarter  of  Britain,  the  establish- 
ment of  religious  and  literary  institutions 
for   that   benevolent  purpose,    and  the 
hospitable  reception  and  gratuitous  sup- 
port and  instruction  of  British  princes, 
clergy,  and  people,  in  Irish  seminaries,  or 
by  reference  in  more  modem  times  to 
the  loyal  zeal  and  attachment  manifested 
by  the  Irish  Catholic  subijects  of  the 
British  Crown,  in  those  inferior  stations 
in  the  Army  and  Navyt  to  which  alone 


they  were  admitted  by  the  provisions  of 
the  law  or  the  practice  of  the  government ; 
the    petitioners    do  not  refer  to   these 
topics  in  a  spirit  of  acrimony,  or  with 
any  other  view  than  to  remind  the  House 
of  the  just  claims  of  Ireland  to  British 
sympathy  and  favour ;  for,  although  they 
are    not    ignorant  that  while  all  other 
European  states    gratefully    recognized 
the  validity  of  similar  claims  on  the  part 
of  Ireland,  England  alone  proved    her 
dispositions,  by  the  confiscation  of  pro- 
perty, the  demolition  of  religious  and 
literary  establishments,  and  the  proscrip- 
tion and  persecution  of  the  people;  never- 
theless, it  is  the  most  earnest  desire  of 
the    petitioners  that  parliament    should 
enact  such  a  final  and  satisfactory  mea- 
sure of  justice  and  conciliation  as  will 
obliterate  for  ever  from  the  memory  of 
both  nations  all  traces  of  such  heart- 
rending reflections ;  it  cannot    be  dis- 
sembled, by  the  petitioners  that  they  have 
been  led  to  this  painful  reference  prin- 
cipally by  the  recent  opposition  to  their 
claims  founded  upon  the  imputation  that 
his  majesty's  Roman  Catholic  subjects 
practise  or  profess  a  divided  allegiance ; 
this    imputation,  utterly  unjustified   by 
their  conduct,  appears  to  the  petitioners 
not  more  untenable  in  fact,    than  un- 
generous, illiberal,  and  ungrateful,  in  prin- 
ciple ;  and  they  earnestly  pray,  that  the 
House  may  feel  assured,  that  the  peti- 
tioners are  restrained  solely  by  sentiments 
of  respect  and  decorum,  from  a  more  direct 
and   unmeasured  expression  of  the  in- 
dignation which  that  charge  has  excited 
amongst  all  ranks  of  his  majesty's  faithful, 
though  much  injured  and  long  suffering, 
Irish  Catholic  subjects;  the  petitioners 
unhesitatingly  admit  and  avow,  that  their 
religious  faith  remains  unaltered,  and  for 
this  simple  reason,  that  it  appears  to  them 
the  most  conducive  to  the  eternal  salva- 
tion of  man ;  it  is  the  same  faith  as  was 
professed  by  Catholic  Ireland  upon  every 
one  of  those  occasions  in  ancient  and 
modern  times  to  which  the  petitioners 
have  referred ;  it  is  the  same  faith  as  was 
professed  by  the  most  esteemed  princes, 
peers,  and  warriors  of  England,  and  by  all 
her  people,  when  the  offices  of  govern- 
ment and  the  obligations  of  subjects  were 
as  well  understood  and  as  well  performed 
as    they  have  been  in  any  subsequent 
periods ;  it  is  the  same  faith  as  was  and 
still  is  professed  by  the  great  ouyarity  of 
Christians  scattered  over  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  without  destioyiflff  or  en^i 
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dangering  their  allegiance  to  their  re- 
spective governroeDts ;  and  the  petitioners 
will  not  be  required  by  the  House  to 
accede  to  the  notion  which  the  imputation 
implies,  that  there  must  be  something  so 
incongruous^  revolting,  and  obnoxious  in 
the  system  of  British  rule,  that  the  al- 
legiance which  is  sufficient  and  secure 
in  all  other  states  should  be  considered 
unavailing  and  insecure  within  this  united 
kingdom ;  nor  is  this  the  single  incon- 
sistency or  peculiarity  attending  that 
offensive  allegation,  for  it  is  made  not 
only  at  a  time  when  bis  majesty's  Roman 
Catholic  subjects  are  admissible,  without 
complaint,  to  all  the  subordinate  stations 
of  practical  power  in  the  naval,  military, 
and  civil  departments  of  the  State,^  but  at 
the  rery  moment  when,  as  the  petitioners 
believe,  full  one  half  of  the  number  of  re- 
cruits enlisted  for  his  majesty's  army  are 
raised  from  the  Catholic  population  of  Ire- 
land, a  circumstance  which,  the  petitioners 
humbly  submit,  could  not,  and  should  not, 
be  admitted  to  occur,  if  this  charge  of 
"divided  allegiance''  were  seriously  en- 
tertained  by  any  member  of  his  majesty's 
government ;  had  it  been  alleged  that  his 
majesty's  Roman  Catholic  subjects  abused 
the  concessions  extended  to  tnem  by  par- 
liament, or  manifested  a  defective  alle- 
giance in  the  administration  of  any  offices 
to  which  they  were  appointed,  or  had 
their  opponents  pointed  to  any  specific 
proof  of  a  superior  practical  allegiance 
on  the  part  of  any  other  class  or  de- 
scription of  his  majesty's  people,  the  pe- 
titioners could  not,  if  such  allegations 
were  well  founded,  complain  of  such  a 
marked  and  peculiar  distrust  as  is  thus 
avowed;  but  whereas,  on  the  contrary, 
they  can  confidently  challenge  their  ad- 
versary to  a  contrast  between  the  deport- 
ment of  their  body,  under  the  most  trying 
circumstances,  and  that  of  the  most 
favoured  class  in  the  state,  they  trust, 
that  the  House  will  not  suffer  its  judg- 
ment to  be  affected  injuriously  towards 
them  by  such  misrepresentations ;  the 
spiritual  jurisdiction  recognized  by  peti- 
tioners does  not  vary  in  character  from 
that  existing  in  any  other  Christian  com- 
munity in  which  an  ecclesiastical  hierar- 
chy is  sustoined,  and  is  totally  unconcern- 
ed in  the  exercise  of  any  political  power 
or^  influence  whatsoever;  the  authors  of 
this  imputation  might  therefore,  with 
equal  justice  and  consistency,  insist  that 
it  is  essential  to  the  observance  of  that 
entire  undivided  allegiance  which  tbcy 


hold  to  be  due  by  a  British  subject  to 
his  king  that  he  should  refuse  honour  to 
his  parents  or  worship  to  his  God :  the 
petitioners  beg  leave  very  briefly  to  con- 
trovert another  objection  recently  made 
to  their  claims,  founded  upon  an  allega- 
tion of  the  total  absence  of  education  in 
the  great  body  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland, 
as  contrasted  with  their  British  fellow- 
subjects,  and  their  consequent  unfitness 
for  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  British  con- 
stitution ;  they  do  not  desire  to  ani- 
madvert with  severity  upon  the  un- 
generous character  of  this  imputation, 
which,  if  it  were  founded  in  truth,  should 
nevertheless  be  declared  by  the  advocates 
of  a  system  that  sought,  by  all  the  strata- 
gems of  unfeeling  persecution,  to  establish 
that  intellectual  inferiority  which  is  now 
alleged  as  a  disqualification  for  the  pos- 
session of  freedom;  but  the  petitioners 
most  explicitly  deny  the  truth  of  the  alle- 
gation ;  they  msist,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  demolition  of  their  seminaries,  the 
persecution  of  the  people,  and  the  pro- 
scription of  their  religious  and  literary 
instructors,  the  mis-directed  hostility  of 
governments,  and  the  factious  zeal  of  in- 
dividuals, the  Catholic  peasantry  of  Ire- 
land enjoy  as  large  a  portion  of  education 
as  is  enjoyed  by  the  same  order  of 
society  in  the  favoured  and  cherished  land 
of  England ;  it  is  not  required  that  the 
House  will  accept  of  their  unsupported 
assertion  as  proof  of  their  position,  they 
beg  leave  to  refer  to  the  report  of  the 
commissioners  for  inquiry  into  the  state 
of  education  in  Ireland,  by  which  it  ap- 
pears that  the  number  of  Roman  Catho- 
lic pupils  now  receiving  education  in 
that  country,  and  principally  under  the 
direction  and  superintendence  of  the 
clergy  of  that  communion;  amounts  to 
about400,000;  and,asa  further  proof  of  the 
accuracy  of  their  views  upon  this  im- 
portant subject,  they  woula  respectfully 
direct  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
following  extract  from  an  official  letter 
contained  in  the  Appendix  to  that  report, 
and  addressed  to  toe  chairman  of  that 
commission,  by  his  grace  the  present 
archbishop  of  Cashel,  whose  long  re- 
sidence in  England  most  have  qualified 
him  to  form  a  just  opinion  upon  toe  mat- 
ter to  which  he  refers;  his  grace  distinctly 
says,  «  Were  I  to  be  asked  the  question, 
whether  I  thought  that  the  disturbancea 
in  Ireland  were  imputable  to  any  defect 
of  education  in  that  country?  I  should 
aoiwer,  certainly  not ;  for,  M  far  aa  my 
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own  obseryation  has  gone,  I  am  ftiUy 
persuaded  that  the  peasantry  of  Ireland 
are  not  only  quicker  of  apprehension,  and 
in  possession  of  a  greater  love  of  learning, 
but  are  also,  in  point  of  fact,  better  edu- 
cated than  the  peasantry  of  England;' 
tfiat  the  petitioners  consider  it  due,  not 
more  to  thtmsefves  than  to  their  fellow- 
subjects  in  great  Britain,  to  declare  their 
eonscientious  impression  that  many,  if  not 
all,  of  the  prejudices  still  retained  against 
their  claims  result  &om  an  ignorance  of 
their  actual  condition,  their  principles, 
and  their  objects ;  the  petitioners  seek  not 
the  destrucuon,  but  the  enjoyment  of  the 
constitution,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  that 
desire  they  do  not  by  any  means  solicit 
or  expect,  or  wish,  tmU;  a  single  individual 
of  their  Protestant  fellow-subjects  should 
be  deprived  of  any  right,  liberty,  privilege, 
or  immunity,  of  which  be  is  at  present 
possessed ;  the  petitioners,  in  praying  for 
the  restoration  of  their  rights,  seek  not, 
Dor  do  they  wish,  to  burthen  the  state 
with  any  provision  or  pension  for  the 
mim'sters  or  their  religion,  nor  do  they 
seek,  nor  have  they  sought,  to  deprive  any 
dass  of  his  majesty^s  subjects  of  any  right, 
privil^e,  or  franchise  whatsoever,  and 
tbey  big  leave  emphatically  to  deprecate 
the  introduction  of  any  measure  into  the 
Hoose  purportmff  or  tending  to  restrict 
the  elective  francmise,  or  interfering  with 
the  discipline  or  independence  of  the 
Catholic  church  in  Ireland;  the  petitioners, 
in  conclusion,  humbly,  but  most  urgently, 
prsy,  that  the  House  may,  so  far  as  in  it 
lies,  put  an  end  to  that  bad  state  of  so« 
ciety  which  afflicts  their  native  land, 
which  enffendevs  the  most  odious  and 
irritating  distinctions  and  distrusts  among 
subjects  of  the  same  sovereign,  and  which, 
under  the  false  and  impious  pretence  of 
upholding  a  Christian  principle,  enables 
each  Airious  bigot  to  pomt  to  the  Statute* 
law  of  £n|;land  as  the  guide,  the  aid  and 
ally  of  his  uncharitable  pursuits;  they 
pray,  that  those  laws  may  be  sepealed 
which  make  the  disregard  of  conscienoe 
an  iodjspeosable  prdkninary  to  their  par* 
lioipaiion  ef  the  constitution ;  they  pray, 
that  8  system  of  |»overnaaenl  may  no 
lonffOP  exist  which  is  not  mora  injurious 
to  Irish  riffht  than  to  British  fame  and 
interest;  Uiey  pray,  most  earnestly  do 
they  pray^  that  such  repeal  may  not  be 
qualified  by  any  arraagementa  wiiich 
must  tend  to  neutraliae  the  advantages 
of  any  measure  of  national  conciliation, 
but  that  such  a  gift  of  emanoipalipn  nay 


be  extended  to  them  aa  it  would  be 
worthy  of  a  generous  and  enlightened  par- 
liament to  offer,  and  of  a  eonfidmg  and 
high-minded  people  to  accept." 

Mr.  W.  J.  Bankes  said,  that  he  would 
follow,  on  the  present  occasion,  tlie  ex- 
ample set  to  him  by  the  hon.  members 
opposite,  in  forbearing  to  enter  into  th# 
general  merits  of  this  question.  When 
the  hon«  baronet,  however,  had  declared 
that  his  opinion  reasained  unaltered,  he 
(Mr.  Bankes^  felt  it  equally  due  to  the 
consif  teney  or  those  who  thought  with  hioi 
upon  thia  subject,  to  declare  also  that 
their  opinions  were  unalteraMe  upon  it. 
And  ne  regretted  exceedingly  that  no 
convenient  means  had  been  afforded  in 
the  present  session,  of  fully  discussing  the 
petitioners'  claims ;  for  he  was  satisfied^ 
that  the  public  feeling,  or  rather  the  pubUc 
opinion,  would  have  then  been  unequivo- 
cally expressed  against  the  proposed  con- 
cession. Had  this  course  been  taken  on 
the  eve  of  the  general  election,  the  public 
would  have  known  how  to  choose  their 
representatives  for  the  new  parliament ; 
and  he  confidently  anticipated  the  result. 
It  had  been  sometimes  said,  that  the  Ca- 
tholics of  this  day  wero  not  of  the  same 
religion  aa  those  of  the  past.  There  was» 
however,  one  expression  in  this  petition 
which  set  that  matter  entirely  at  rest ;  for 
the  petitioners  avowed  the  unaltered  state 
of  the  Catholic  religion.  He  believed  that 
avowal,  and  gave  firm  credence  to  those 
who  uttered  it ;  and  upon  that  fact  he  had 
always  founded  one  of  his  great  objections 
to  the  granting  of  these  claims.  It  was 
an  unaltered  and  an  unalterable  church ; 
and  was  now  exactly  the  same  as  it  had 
been  centuries  ago.  The  hon.  baronet 
had  contended  for  the  reason,  policy,  and 
justice  of  thU  question.  For  his  part,  he 
could  not  see  either  the  reason,  or  the 
policy,  still  less  the  justice,  oi  comaMtting 
the  care  of  a  Protestant  eatabUshed  eburca 
to  Catholic  asembera  of  parliament.  In* 
deed,  human  nature  must  make  Gatholios 
who  ware  sincere  believers  of  the  prindplea 
of  their  religion  decidedly  hostile  to  e 
church  which  they  must  feel  was  an*  inne» 
vation  upon  tbeir  own  ^tem^  wfaiick  llMrr 
deemed  to  be  iafaUible.  As  to  the  churali 
of  Ireland^  he  was  quite  satisied  it  wonid 
not  stand  for  two  sessions  in  an  unchangad 
states  if  Catholics  were  admitted  to  aaaia 
in  parliament.  Some  hon.  members  mlglit, 
perhaps,  think  such  a  change  wonU  be 
beneficial.  He  was  of  a  contrary  opinion> 
and  thoogbt  it  weald  inflict  a  filial  nvmqb 
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He  should  only  further  say,  that  the  ex- 
perience  of  the  two  last  years — that  all 
the  acts,  speeches,  and  publications  of 
the  Catholic  body — convinced  him  more 
strongly  than  ever  of  the  unaltered  and 
unalterable  principles  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic church,  and  of  the  danger  of  grant- 
ing these  claims. 

Mr.  W.  Smith  did  not  rise  to  prolong 
this  discussion ;  but,  when  the  hon.  mem- 
ber declared  his  belief,  that  the  Irish 
church  could  not  stand  for  two  sessions 
after  the  admission  of  a  few  Catholic  mem- 
bers to  seats  in  that  House,  he  could  not 
refrain  from  saying,  that  such  a  concession 
was  what  he  did  not  expect  to  have  heard 
from  the  hon.  member ;  and  he  only  la- 
mented that  a  convenient  opportunity 
could  not  now  be  afforded,  to  permit  the 
hon.  member  to  show  how  such  an  effect 
would  follow  from  the  introduction  of  a 
few  Catholic  members. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


West  India  Property — Petition 
OF  A.  H.  Beaumont  for  Protection 
OF.]  Mr.  Hume  presented  a  petition 
from  Mr.  Augustus  Hardin  Beaumont,  a 
planter  and  slave-owner  of  Jamaica,  but 
now  resident  in  London,  praying  that  the 
House  might  not  pass  hastily  any  measures 
respecting  the  West-India  colonies,  by 
which  the  property  of  planters  and  slave- 
owners might  be  injured.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber observed,  that  the  petitioner  was,  like 
the  great  body  of  the  West-India  planters 
and  slave-owners,  naturally  apprehensive 
that  his  property  would  be  much  injured, 
as  well  by  the  measures  actually  contem- 
plated with  respect  to  the  colonies,  as  by 
others,  not  so  well  de6ned,  which  were 
threatened.  He  sincerely  hoped  that  no 
measures  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of 
the  slaves,  might  be  passed,  unless  accom- 
panied with  a  guarantee  on  the  part  of 
this  country,  that  the  property  of  the 
colonists  should  not  be  injured.  Law  was 
the  protection  of  all  property,  and  the 
estate  of  the  nobleman  in  this  country  was 
not  more  entitled  to  such  protection  than 
was  the  property  of  the  planter  in  the 
colonies.  He  thought  that,  upon  this 
principle,  the  prayer  of  the  petitioner  was 
most  reasonable.  He  statea,  that  he  had 
acquired  his  property  under  the  direct 
sanction  of  this  country.  He  and  other 
planters  in  Jamaica  had  repeatedly  signed 
petitions  to  the  legislature  of  Jamaica  for 
Dettering  the  condition  of  the  slaves,  and 
even  of  granting  emandpation,  provided 
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their  property  was  protected  against  injury 
by  such  measures ;  and  he  begged  to  statt 
to  the  House,  that  the  West-India  pro- 
prietors  were  quite  ready  to  concur  in  any 
measures  adopted  by  this  country  for  those 
purposes,  provided  an  assurance  was  given 
that  they  should  be  protected  from  loss. 
The  hon.  member  observed,  that  the  West- 
India  proprietors  were  fully  entitled  to 
such  a  gucrantee.    It  should  be  remem- 
bered, that  several  attempts,  which  wiere 
made  in  the  colonies  to  abolish  the  slave- 
trade,  long  before  the  act  for  its  abolition 
had  passed  in-this  country,  were  resisted 
and  reproved  by  the  government  at  home, 
on  the  ground  that  the  trade  was  too  pro- 
fitable to  the  mother  country.     A  direct 
sanction  was  thus  given  to  the  acquisition 
of  property  in  slaves,  and  it  would  be  un- 
just now  to  take  any  step  by  which  pro- 
perty thus  acquired  would  be  injured. 
He  regretted  to  have  heard  the  right  hon. 
Secretary,  on  a  former  evening,  intimate, 
that  inattention  to  the  instructions  sent 
out  by  government  would  be  considered 
as  contumacious,  and  that  government  had 
the  power  of  enforcing  an  attention  to 
them.    Such  an  intimation  was  not  cal- 
culated to  produce  a  spirit  of  conciliation, 
unless  the  right  hon.  Secretary  was  pre- 
pared to  add,  that  this  country  would  make 
good  the  losses  to  be  sustained  by  indi- 
viduals in  consequence  of  the  instructions 
sent  out.    The  non.  member  then  pro- 
ceeded to  urge  the  justice  and  sound 
policy  o^  not  endeavouring  to  attain  the 
object  of  amelioration  of  the  condition  of 
the  slaves,  and  the  gradual  abolition  of 
slavery,  at  the  expense  of  those  whose 
property  was  in  the  colonies.    He  ad- 
mitted that  the  attainment  of  those  objecta 
were  desirable,  and  that  the  abolition  of 
slavery  would  remove  what  was  now  a 
stain  on  our  nation ;  but  then  it  ought  not 
to  be  removed  by  unjust  means.    After 
again  urging  the  reasonableness  of  the 
petition,  ne  concluded  by  repeating  from 
It — « that  as  the  black  man  was  by  nature 
entitled  to  the  mercy  of  the  legislature, 
so  was  the  white  man  entitled  to  its  jus- 
tice." 

Mr.  Secretary  Canning  said,  he  did  not 
rise  to  offer  any  objection  to  the  petition, 
still  less  to  enter  into  any  statements  in 
answer  to  the  hon.  member's  speech— a 
speech  in  which  the  hon.  member  had 
touched  upon  almost  all  the  topics  on 
both  sides  of  this  important  subject.  He 
was  the  less  inclined  to  enter  into  the 
question  now,  ai,  from  there  bemg  na 
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question  before  the  House,  it  could  lead 
to  no  satisfactory  result.  The  hon.  gen- 
tleman would  have  an  opportunity,  m  a 
short  time,  of  again  entering  fully  into 
the  question,  on  the  motion  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  member  (Mr.  Brougham), 
which  stood  for  the  lith  of  May,  and 
which  he  saw  nothing  to  prevent  its 
coming  on  upon  that  day.  But  it  would 
be  only  prejudicing  the  general  question, 
if,  on  presenting  petitions,  discussions 
were  entered  into,  calculated  to  raise 
irritated  feelings,  which  were,  at  present, 
happily  allayed,  and  prematurely  intro- 
ducmg  topics  which  involved  the  cha- 
racter of  the  government. 

The  Petition  was  then  read.  It  pur- 
ported to  be  the  Petition  of  Augustus 
Hardin  Beaumont,  late  of  the  Island  of 
Jamaica,  but  at  present  of  the  City  of 
London,  setting  forth, 

<*  That  the  petitioner  is  entitled  to  the 
reversion  of  a  considerable  number  of 
slaves  in  Jamaica,  and  at  present  is  in 
the  actual  possession  of  property  in  that 
island ;  that  the  petitioner's  sole  depend- 
ence is  in  such  property;  that  the  pe- 
titioner is  fully  impressed  with  the  just 
and  benevolent  intentions  of  the  House 
in  the  resolutions  expressed  by  them 
against  the  existence  of  slavery  in  the 
West-India  colonies,  and  is  desirous  that 
the  same  may  be  abolished,  as  humanity 
and  justice  require ;  that  the  petitioner's 
ancestors,  with  many  other  persons,  then 
inhabitants  of  Jamaica,  in  the  year  17^> 
prayed  the  Legislatife  Assembly  of  that 
island  to  restrict  the  Slave-trade,  which 
was  then  a  lawful  traffic,  and  encouraged 
by  the  House ;  that,  in  further  proof  of 
the  anxiety  of  the  Jamaica  colonists,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  abolish  the  Slave-trade, 
and  of  the  determination  of  parliament  to 
continue  and  encourage  it,  the  petitioner 
craves  leave  to  submit  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  House  a  few  historical  facts. 
Previous  to  the  existence  of  any  of  the 
West-India  colonies,  England  commenced 
the  Slave-trade;  this  traffic  was  estab- 
lt«hed  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elisabeth, 
who  personally  had  a  share  in  it;  ber 
successors  encouraged  it  by  every  possible 
means,  and  king  William  Srd;  by  lord 
Somers,  his  minister^  declared  that  the 
Stave-trade  *  was  highly  beneficial  to  the 
nation;'  numerous  acts  of*  parliament, 
from  the  reign  of  king  William  till  within 
a  Tew  yeairs  of  the  Slave-trade-abolition 
laws,  are  to  be  found  in  the  Statute-book 
of  the  Britiah  parliameoty  encouraging 
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and  fosterhog  this  traffic;  aott  when,  in 
1760,    South   Carolina   (then   a  British 
colony)  passed  a  law  prohibitory  of  fur- 
ther importations  of  slaves  into  that  de* 
pendency.  Great  Britani  indignantly  re* 
jected  the  act,    and  declared  that  the 
Slave-trade  was  beneficial  and  necessary 
to  the  mother  country ;  the  gbvemor  who 
sanctioned  the  prohibitory  act  was  repri- 
manded, and  a  circular  was  sent  to  ail 
other  governors,  warning  them  against  a 
similar  offence,  which,  however,  was  re« 
peated  in  1765,  and  Jamaica  stood  for« 
ward  as  the  advocate  of  the  black  roan  ; 
for  in  Jamaica  a  bill  was  twice  read  m 
the  Legislative  Assembly  for  the  purpose 
of  limiting  the  importation    of  slafea, 
when  this  measure  was  again  frustrated 
by  Great  Britain,  through  the  governor 
of  Jamaica,  who  9&A  for  its  Assembly, 
and  told  them  that,  consistently  with  his 
instructions,  he  could  not  give  his  assent, 
therefore  the  bill  was  dropped,  and  the 
Slave-trade  continued:    again,  in  1774» 
the  Jamaica  Assembly  actually  passed 
two  bills  to  restrict  the  Slave-trade,  bat 
Great  Britain  again  resisted :  Bristol  and 
Liverpool  (which  are  now  clamorous  fdr 
the  abolition  of  slavery  itselfV  then  found 
it  suited  their  interest  to  petition  for  the 
continuation  of  the  importation  of  our 
African  black  brethren,  and  the  matter 
being  referred  to  the  Board  of  Trade^ 
that  board  reported  for  the  contbuatioQ 
of  the  Slave-trade ;  thereupon,  the  colo- 
nies, by  the  agent  of  Jamaica,  remon- 
strated and  pleaded  against  the  report  oo 
all  the  grounds  of  justice  and  humanity  • 
but  Great  Britain,  by  the  mouth  of  the 
earl  of  Dartmouth,  then  president  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  answered  by  the  follow- 
ing declaration— '  We  cannot  allow  the 
colonies  to  check  or  discourage  in  any 
degree  a  traffic  so  beneficial  to  the  nation  ;* 
the  petitioner  begs  the  Hoose  to  consider, 
that  this  declaration  was  made  in  1774 ; 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  resolution  of 
parliament  to  encourage  the  SlaveHrade» 
slaves  were,  and  continued  to  be,  iai- 
ported  into  Jamaiea  in  ^eal  numbecs, 
until   the  enactment  which^  passed  the 
imperial   parliament^  declaHog  .that 
farious  practice  a  felony ;  that  tb^  '^~ 
by  which  the  petitioner's  ancestoiv, 
many  other  penons  in  Jamaica,  Md 
lands,  rendered'  it  necessary  that  'tii^T 
should  become  proprietors 'of  slaves,  ioas- 
much  as  tlie  patents  by  which  ibay  field 
such  lands  required  that  they  shonU  pos- 
sess a  certain  number  of  slavesy  ia  proper* 
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tioii  to  the  extent  of  tlieir  plantatioDt ,  as 
by  refh^nce  to  the  patents  will  appear ; 
that  the  petitioner  submits,,  that  ois  an- 
cestors became  possessed  of  the  species 
of  proper^  in  which  his  righti  are  now 
infested  in  consequence  of  the  act  of  the 
House,  and  which  the  petitioner  humbly 
sttbmits  must  be  considered  as  the  act  of 
the  British  nation ;  that  the  late  determi- 
nation of  the  House,  gradually  to  aboh'sh 
slavery,  has  caused  a  great  depreciation 
in  the  value  of  the  property  in  which  the 
petitioner's  rights  are  invested,  inasmuch 
as  the  estate  in  fee  simple  held  thereon  is 
reduced  into  an  estate  at  the  will  of  the 
House;  that  the  petitioner  being  desirous 
to  get  rid  of  property,  the  nature  of 
which  is  alien-  to  the  resolutions  of  the 
House,  has  endeavoured  to  sell  the  same, 
as  well  in  possession  as  in  reversion,  but 
could  not  fiixl  a  purchaser,  although  he 
tendered  to  take  one- fourth  less  than  had 
been  offered  the  petitioner  a  few  years 
previous ;  that,  to  prove  the  depreciation 
of  such  property,  the  petitioner  craves 
leave  to  subipit  the  following  facts  out  of 
many;  in  November,  last  year,  Dover 
Castle  sugar  estate,  in  Jamaica,  which 
had  been  mortgaged,  a  few  years  ante- 
cedeptly,  for  S0,000/.,  was  sold  to  Mr. 
Solomon  Mendez  da  Silva  for  6tO00/.,  and 
this,  although  there  had  been  no  other 
deterioration  of  the  property  but  that 
consequent  upon  an  opinion  of  its  inse- 
curity, such  opinion  resulting  from  the 
resolutions  expressed  by  the  House; 
another  sugar  estate,  called  Hall's  De- 
light, and  situate  in  St,  Andrew's,  Jamaica, 
containing  700  acres  of  land,  with  the 
houses,  101  slaves,  45  cattle,  and  14 
mules,  were  sold  for  5,000/,  currency, 
equal  to  3,500^  sterling ;  and  which  last* 
naentioned  property,  fairly  estimated 
tinder  other  circumstances,  was  worth 
^,000/.,  or  four  times  the  sum  for  which 
it  was  purchased;  that  the  petitioner's 
rights  in  reversion  are  wholly  valueless, 
as  the  House  may  declare  the  time  for 
absolutely  emanapating  the  slaves  has 
arrived,  before  the  petitioner's  rights  come 
into  possession ;  that  the  petitioner  does 
not,  however,  expect  or  desire  that  a  sys- 
tem productive  of  injustice  should  exist 
for  his  benefit,  or  that  of  any  other  per- 
son ;  that,  from  the  nature  of  slavery, 
ii^tice  cannot  always  be  prevented,,  for 
who  can  say,  that  whilst  the  power  of 
constraining  the  slave  to  Uboar  exisis, 
tifat  power  will  not  aometiiDes  be  abased, 
tfMirniore  espedelly  aa  the  odinm  raised 
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against  the  West-Indja  colonies  now  pre- 
vents reputable  perkdns  from  emigrstiog 
to  ihem  to  fill  the  subordinateoffices  oyer 
the  slave  popnlstioo  settled  on  large  plen- 
tations;;  that  the  only  termination  of  the 
possibility  of  oppression  is.  the  absolute 
extinction  of  labour  by  constraint,  or,  in 
other  words,  of  slavery;  that,  as  the 
slave  can  see  no  moral  right  why  ^e  should 
toil  for  another's  advantage,  he  cannot  be 
expected  thus  to  toil  without  constraint ; 
that  the  removal  of  such  constraint  would» 
in  fact,  be  the  complete  abolition  of 
slavery,  and,  unless  compensation  be  af- 
forded, would  be  the  destruction  of  the 
petitioner's  rights  of  property;  rights 
which  are  only  cognizable  between  tlie 
slave  proprietor  and  the  British  nation* 
which  constrained  .the  slave  proprietor 
and  his  ancestors  io  acquire  those  rights 
of  property,  but  which  the  slave  is  not 
morally  bound  lo  respect,  and  which  he 
will  not  respect,  when  .edooation  has 
taught  him  to  appreciate  his  natural 
rights,  and  enabled  him  to  .estimate  his 
physical  force;  that  the  petitioner  h 
ready  to  yield  up  to  the  House  any  or 
all  the  rights  of  property  he  now .  pos- 
sesses, .  and  which  the  British  parliament 
has  sanctioned  him  and  his  ancestors  in 
acquiring,  and  all  the  persons  interested 
in  any  manner  in  such  property,  with  the 
petitioner,  will  join  him  in  relinquishing 
such  rights  to  the  House,  but  the  pe- 
titioner humbly  submits  that  he  is  justly 
entitled  to  have  his  property  fairly  esti- 
mated, and  that  he  ought  only  to  be  re- 
quired to  sustain  a  proportionate  loss  of 
the  real  value,  ip  common  with  all  the 
petitioner's  fellow-subjects,  as  well  in  the 
United  Kingdom  as  in  the  colonies ;  that 
the.  petitioner  has  observed,  among  the 
petitions  presented  to  the  House  for  the 
sbolition  of  slavery,  there  are  several 
which  state  that  the  petitioners  are  willing 
to  be  taxed  to  compensate  the  West-India 
proprietors  for  the  loss  they  must  sustain 
if  that  measure  be  effected ;  that  the  sen- 
timenta  of  such  petitioners  are  directly 
in  accordance  with  the  desires  of  all  the 
slave  proprietors  resident  in  Jamaica;  and, 
if  the  recommendations  of  these  pe- 
titionera  were  carried  into  effisct,  all  op- 
position on  the  part  of  the  resident  colo- 
nists would  instantly  cease,  and  they 
would  zealously  co-operate  in  enforcing 
the  desires  of  the  British  nation,  as  de« 
dared  by  the  House;  that,  in  proof  of 
the  correctness  of  the  petitioner's  state- 
nt,  he  begs  leave  to  xefer  to  a  speech 
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made  by  Mr.  Burke,  a  barrister  of  £ng« 
land,  aod  member  of  the  Jamaica  Assem- 
blj,  whose  sentiments  greatly  influenced 
that  body,  he  stated,  that  <  the  avowed 
•object  of  the  anti-colonisto  is  ultimate 

*  emancipation,  and  we  are  onJy  required 
M'n  the  mean  time  to  do  what  may  be 

*  necessary  to  render  our  slaves  fit  for  the 

*  enjoyment  of  the  new  state  into  which 

*  they  are  to  enter ;  here  is  a  plain  avowal 

*  of  an  intended  interference  with,  and  vio- 

*  lation  of,  the  right  of  property ;  our  pro- 

*  perty  is  certainly  not  of  a  very  enviable 

*  description  ;   a  property  in  human  flesh 

*  and  blood  and  bones  and  sinews  is  not 

*  greatly  to  be  coveted,  and,  I  am  sure, 
'there  exists  no  West-India  proprietor 

*  who  would  not  gladly  exchange  it  for 

*  Pf operty  of  inferior  value  of  any  other 
'  kind ;  it  is,  however,  property  which  has 

*  been  sanctioned  by  repeated  acts  of  the 
'  British    parh'ament,     and     which    has 

*  descended  to  us  from  our  ancestors,  who 
*were  encouraged  by  repeated  acts  of 
'  parliament  to   embark  tnemselves  and 

*  their  fortunes  in  the  cultivation   of  the 

<  colonies ;  then  my  right  to  my  slave  is  aa 

<  much  sanctioned  by  law,  and  should  be 

<  as  sacredly  protected  to  roe  as  the  right 

<  of  any  gentleman  in  England  to  every 

*  acre  of  land  which  he  possesses ;  this 
•right,  so  sanctioned,  it  is  intended  to 
<iacrifice;  be  it  so,  I  would  go  hand  in 

*  hand  with  the  emancipators,  I  am  as  true 

<  a  lover  of  freedom  as  the  most  sincere 

<  among  them,  and  I  do  believe  that  some 

<  of  them  do  act,  from  motives  of  honour 

*  and  sincerity ;  but  if  we  are  to  aid  in  the 

*  great  work  of  freedom,  at  least  let  not 
'justice  be  altogether  lost  siffht  of;  let  us 

<  not  be  the  only  sufferers ;  let  a  definite 

<  pledge  of  compensation  be  given ;  let  the 

<  amount  be  full  and  fixed  at  once ;  let  the 
'  source  whence  it  is  to  flow  be  pointed 

<  out,  and  all  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 

<  colonists,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  would 

<  instantly  cease ;  but  has   this  fair,  this 

<  reasonaole,  this  honest  kind  of  considera- 

<  tion  been  ever  bestowed  on  our  own  case  ? 
'  not  at  all !  compensation  has  been  hinted 

<  at,  but  at  a  distance,  and  we  are  required 

*  to  go  on  step  by  step,  by  means  of  our 

<  own  enactments,  to  diminish  the  value  of 

<  our  properties,  and  when  at  last  they  shall 

*  have  become  totally  valueless,  then  we 
'  shall  be  asked,  perhaps  exultiogly,  what 
'  is  the  amount  of  compensation  to  which 
'  you  tiiink  you  are  now.  entitled  ?  This  is 

<  the  fate  with  which  we  are  threatened ; 

<  our  only  chance  of  averting  it  must  be 
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<  sought  in  our  own  firmneaa  f   The  peti. 
tioner  submiu,  that  the  quoutioD  he  haa 
just  made  conveys  the  same  sentimenta 
as    in    many  petitions  now  before   the 
House,    wbich  pray  that  compensaiion 
may  accompany  emancipation;  that  the 
petition  signed  by  near  17,000  inhabitaota 
of  Edinburgh ;  and  all  similar  petition* 
that  pray  for  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
without  alluding  to  compensation,  are,  aa 
the  petitioner  humbly  submita,  not  en- 
titled to  the  favourable  consideration  of 
the  House,  inasmuch  as  those  petitioners 
are  liberal,  not  at  their  own  expense,  but 
at  that  of  the  petitioner,  and  other  slave 
proprietors;  and  the  petitioner  further 
submits,  that  if  the  existence  of  slavery 
be  a  crime,  it  is  a  crime  in  which  not  the 
West-India  colonists  alone,  but  the  whole 
British  nation  are  implicated,  and  there- 
fore <  the  wrong  should  be  done  to  right ' 
at  the  expense  of  the  whole  peccant  body, 
and  not  of  a  part,  and  that  part  not  of  the 
most  guilty ;  that  if  the  lasUmen tinned 
petitioners  for  emancipation  seek  to  de- 
monstrate their  sincerity,  they  ought,  as 
the  petitioner  submits,  to  commence  a 
subscription,  to  be  general  throughout 
the  British  empire,  for  the  purpose  of 
purchasing  the  rights  of  the  slave  pro- 
prietor; and  the  British  nation  will  not 
find  the  resident  Jamaica  proprietors  at 
all  inferior  to  them  in  actual  liberality;  that 
to  effect  the  gradual  emancipation  of  the 
slave,  the  co-operation  of  the  resident 
proprietors  is,  as  the  petitioner  submits, 
absolutely  necessary ;  for  in  Jamaica^  as  in 
all  other  countries,  public  opinion  is  in 
the  nature  of  a  law,  and  far  more  power- 
ful than  any  positive  enactment ;  in  con- 
sequence, if  the  House,  and  the  other 
branched  of  the  British  parliament,  enact 
laws  for  that  island,  the  inhabitants  of 
that  island  will  not  consider  the  violatioa 
of  such  acts  as  disgraceful,  because  they 
will  not  respect  them  as  laws,  inasmuch 
as  they  were  not  sanctioned  by  their  own 
legislature ;  thence  the  result  will  be,  aa 
the  petitioner  submits,  that  the  spirit  of 
such  laws  will  constantly  be  evaded ;  and 
jealousy  and  mistrust  too  will  frustrate 
the  benign  intentions  of  the  House,  be- 
cause the  resident  proprietors  entertain 
an  erroneous  impression  that  the  Houae 
intends,  step  by  step,  to  deprive  them  of 
their  property  without  fair  compensation  ; 
that  the  petitioner  b  apprehensive  that 
the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Jamaica  dmij 
(to  use  the  language  of  the  Houae)  bo 
contumacious,  for  the  petitioner  koowx 
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that  many  of  the  members  have  pledged 
themselves  not  to  alter  their  laws  as  direct- 
ed by  the  House,  or  as  suggested  by  his 
majesty's  ministers,  until  they  receive 
from  the  House  a  specific  pledge  for  com- 

Censation,  in  the  event  of  their  property 
eing  deteriorated  by  the  operation  of 
such  alterations  of  their  laws,  or  entirely 
destroyed  by  a  revolution  ;  that  the  ulti- 
mate consequence  of  the  jealousy  and 
mistrust  thus  subsisting,  and  of  the  several 
other  premises  stated  by  the  petitioner, 
must,  as  he  fears,  be  the  immediate,  and 
not  gradual,  emancipation  of  the  slave 
population  by  a  revolution,  whereby  the 
beneficent  designs  of  the  House  would 
be  defeated,  and  the  petitioner's  property 
entirely  destroyed,  without  any  fault  of 
his ;  that,  to  avoid  these  evils,  is,  as  the 
petitioner  most  humbly  submits,  an  ob* 
ject,  which  the  House  desires,  and  the 
petitioner  further  humbly  submits,  that  it 
may  be  attained  by  giving  the  colonists 
a  pledge  to  compensate  them,  should  any 
ill  result  from  fulfilling  the  desires  of  the 
House ;  that  the  anxiety  of  the  colonist 
for  such  a  pledge  is,  as  the  petitioner  sub- 
mits, most  natural,  for  the  rights  for 
which  they  contend  are  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance wherewith  thev  live ;  if  they  are 
deprived  of  them,  what  shall  they  do? 

*  they    cannot    dig,    to    beg    they    are 

*  ashamed  ;'  but  once  let  compensation  be 
specifically  pledged,  they  would  emulate 
their  fellotv  subjects  in  effectuating  their 
benevolent  intention  of  restoring  the  bond- 
man to  the  freedom  which  nature  gave 
him  ;  that  such  compensation,  as  the  peti- 
tioner submits  ought  at  once  to  be  defined, 
and  its  medium  of  appreciation  not  pro- 
crastinated until  the  before*mentioned 
species  of  propertj^  be  further  deteriorated 
in  value;  the  petitioner  most  humbly  sub- 
mits, that  commissioners  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  value  the  property  of  the  peti- 
tioner, and  other  persons  holding  any  pro- 
perty in  the  West  Indies,  and  that  the 
colonists  should  be  declared  entitled  to 
compensation  in  accordance  with  the 
value  of  their  property,  as  reported  by 
the  commissioners,  in  the  event  of  a  total 
Joss  of  their  possessions  in  obeying  the 
directions  of  parliament,  and  so  rateably 
for  every  partial  deterioration,  and  that 
a  particular  fund  be  appropriated  for  pro« 
viding  such  compensation ;  the  petitioner 
further  humbly  submits,  that  the  place  of 
the  fund  thus  appropriated  may  oe  sup- 
plied in  two  ways,  either  by  a  voluntary 
subscription  or  benevolence,  of  all  the 


friends  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  through- 
out   the    British  empire,  including  the 
colonies ;  or  else  by  parliament  taking  all 
West-India  possessions  under  its  control 
(af^er    compensating    the    present  pro- 
prietors), and  disposing  of  the  proceeds 
m  the  stead  of  the  fund  appropriated  as 
before-stated,  and  then  the  House  might 
proceed  with  facility  to  emancipate  our 
black  fellow-subjects,  either  immediately 
or  gradually,  and   with   or  without  re- 
strictions, as  to  the  House  might  seem 
expedient ;    that    the    petitioner  is  not 
tainted  with  any  of  the  prejudices  which 
are  frequently  attribute  to  the  West- 
Indians  resident  in  the  colonies,  and  he 
begs  leave  to  state,  that,  in  fulfilling  the 
duty  which  man  owes  to  his  fellow  man, 
at  the  trial  of  a  slave  for  treason  in  King- 
ston, Jamaica,  the  petitioner  volantarily 
came  forward  to  impeach  the  testimony 
of  a  prevaricating  witness  named  Corbe- 
rand ;  that  the  petitioner  claims  no  merit 
for  merely  discharging  an  imperative  duty 
to  his  fellow  mortal,  but  merely  addocea 
the  fact  to  prove,  that  he  is  not  the 
monster  which  it  is  usual  to  describe 
West-Indians  ;  that  the  petitioner    has 
committed    no    offence,    and    therefore 
humbly  submits  that  he  ought  not  to  be 
amerced  by  taking  away  bis  property, 
either  in  possession  or  in  reversion ;  that 
the  petitioner  and  the  other  proprietors 
resident  in  Jamaica,  are  not  represented 
in  the  House,  and  are  therefore  defence- 
less, for  though  many  West-India  pro- 
prietors, resident  in  the  united  kingdom, 
are  meoobers  of  the  House,  they  are  un- 
acquainted with  the  local  concerns  and 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  West-India 
colonies,  and  being  generally  possessed 
of  means  indepen£ot  of  tfaieir  colonial 
property,   cannot  sympathize  with    the 
petitioner  and  other  resident  West-Indians, 
who  have  no  other  dependence ;  that  the 
petitioner  is  assured  that  it  is  the  desire 
of  the  House  to  act  impartially,  and  feel- 
ing too,  as  he  knows  tne  House  all  feel^ 
that  it  is  expected  firom  the  House  that 
they  will  execute  justice  and  have  mercy, 
the  petitioner  therefore  humbly  prays,  that 
he  may  be  heard  at  the  bar  of  the  House, 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  he  is  justly 
entitled  to  have  the  propositions  he  baa 
most  humbly  submitted  acceded  to  by  Uie 
House  ;  and  the  petitioner  humbly  prays 
for  the  favourable  reception  of  this  his 
humble  petition,  and  that  his  rights  of 
property  may  be  protected;  for  as  the 
black  man  is  by  nature  entitled  to  the 
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nercy  of  the  Hoiue»  to  the  white  roan  is 
ndi'the  less  entitled  to>  the  justice  df  the 
House ;  and  the  petitioner  prays  for  such 
other  relief  in  the  premises  as  to  them 
shall  seem  meet**' 
Orderi^d  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Administration  of  Justice  in  the 
West  Indies.]  Lord  Nugenty  in  explain- 
ing to  tlie  House  the  object  of  the  bill 
which  he  had  announced  his  intention  of 
proposing,  observed,  that  his  first  and 
principle  object  was,  to  render  the  judges 
of  the  courts  of  justice  in  the  West-India 
colonies,  independent  of  the  colonial  as- 
semblies, by  prohibiting  them  from  receiv- 
ing any  salaries,  fees,  or  emoluments,  from 
the  members  of  the  Houses  of  Assembly. 
Those  Houses,  ft  was  well  known,  were 
oOmpdsed  of  persons  who,  whether  in  tlieir 
capacitieir  of  landholders  and  agents,  or 
of  planters  carrying  on  dealings  with  each 
other,  or  of  planters  and  masters  exercis- 
ing a  control  over  Uieir  slaves,  had  every 
cause  to  wish  to  ingratiate  themselves  with 
the  judges,  and  were,  of  course,  the  least 
fit  to  be  possessed  of  that  kind  of  influence 
over  their  actions,  which  the  power  of 
gmhtiDg  them  an  idlowance  might  be  sop* 
posed  to  affijrd*  His  second  object  was, 
so.  to.  dispose  the  appointments,  that  • 
judge  of  power  add  authority  should  viiit 
ail  foe  smaller  islands,  itnd  thereby  securisi 
A  tboroo^ly  impartial  administration  of 
justice  tlirough  all  the  colonies.  For  this 
purpose  he  proposed,  that  a  chief  justice^ 
with  two  Crown  lawyers,  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  each  of  the  islaiids  of  Jamaica, 
baibadoesy  and  Antigua ;  aind  that  wbile 
the  chief  justice,  with  two  Crown  lawyers, 
leld  constant  sittings  in  Jamaica,  the  otber 
4wo  should  make  drcuits,  dnd  hold  ses- 
sions in  the  smaller  islands  in  succession. 
The  salaries  of  these  officers  he  would  wish 
to  be  t>n  such  a  scale  as  would  induce  men 
ef  charatiter,  abilities,  and  integrity,  to 
accept  the  situation  without  loss  or  de- 
gradation*  By  this  means,  he  hoped  to 
see  that  immeinie  mass  of  laws  whicn  were 
in  Qse  in  the  West-'India  islands,  known 
Oafy  to  a  few,  and  even  by  them  imper- 
fiectly,  redaced  to  om  uniforsa,  plain,  and 
simple  code,  which  every  one  mterested 
in  their  operatioD  might  understand  with^ 
oat  difficulty.  He  intended,  in  the  next 
places  to  cut  off  from  the  high  offices  of 
justice  all  that  connection  with  the  pro- 
perties of  the  landholders  and  planters  of 
the  colonies,  which,  be  conceived,  render- 
ed them  peculiarly  liable  to  be  influenced 


by  considerations  which  might  occiMionalJ/ 
influetice  their  duty.  To  carry^thai  Saea- 
sure  into  effect,  W  would  prohibit  all 
judges  or  law  officers,  under  heavy  penal^ 
ties,  from  holding  any  lands  or  plantations 
in  the  island^  where  they  administered 
justice.  He  had,  he  was  happy  to  say,  a 
precedent  for  this  prohibition,  of  at  once 
the  closest  analogy  and  the  highest  au- 
thority ;  and  one  which,  he  thought,  woiild 
have  a  very  great  weight  in  that  House^i 
In  that  very  Prize  act,  passed  in  the  begins 
ing  of  the  late  war,  under  the  immediate 
personal  superintendence  of  that  eminent 
person,  lord  Stowell,and  called  sir  Williaia 
Scott's  act,  they  would  find  that  all  jud|^, 
proctors,  and  oth^  persons  of  tbe  Admiral- 
tv  courts,  were  disqualified  front  holding  any 
shares,  or  from  being  the  owners  of  Siose 
letters  of  marque,  which  made  the  cap- 
tures the  Admiralty  court  was  called  upon 
to  distribute  as  prize  money.  This,  it 
most  be  acknowledged,'  was  a  most  salu« 
tary  precaution,  and  worthy  of  adoption 
in  every  case  where  the  interests  of  those 
who  were  to  sit  in  judgment  could  at  all 
be  brought  into  competition,  or  collision 
with  those  of  the  suitors  of  the  courts 
These  regulstions,  with  one  other  respect-^ 
ing  an  allowance  of  the  right  of  appeal 
froia  the  quarter  sessions  to  the  assisesi 
formed  the  principal  portion  of  the  mea- 
sure he  proposed  to  introduce,  relative  to 
the  administration  of  justice  in  the  West* 
India  colonies.  He  was  rejoiced,  however, 
to  be  able  to  say,  that  he  believed  a  desire 
of  reformation  was  making  its  way  into 
the  policy  of  the  colonies,  and  that  those 
who  had  so  meritoriously  laboured  to 
purify  the  administration  of  Justice  at 
home,  were  desirous  of  conferring  the 
saDUe  advantages  upon  our  foreign  dependU 
ahoies.  He  hailed  this  with  the  purest 
sajtisfaction ;  not  only  as  conferring  the 
most  important  advantages  upon  the  un« 
happy  slave  population,  but  as  likely  to 
advance  most  materially  the  interests  of 
tbe  non-resident  land-owners  and  plantmt 
who  were  the  most  likely  to  suffer  froos 
tJie  mal-administration  of  justice,  toffit^ 
dered  by  personal  interests  and  private 
fitvoritism*  The  Secretary  for  thecolomea 
bad  assured  him,  that  the  moment  Bied> 
befs  were  in  possession  of  the  contents  of 
tbe  Reports  from  the  West  Indies,  two 
volumes  of  which  had  been  already  duIh 
lished,  and  the  third  and  last  of'^wiiibb 
would  be  laid  on  the  ^le  in  a  short  tlae^ 
it  was  the  intenfiion  of  his  majesty's  govenn 
ment  to  propose  a  general  measaaalbrtltie 
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regulation  of  itutice  in  all  the  West-India 
•colonies.  Under  these  circumstances,  and 
«8  it  would  be  essentially  necessary  for  him 
to  have  a  sight  of  the  forthcoming  Report, 
he  would  beg  leave  to  withdraw  his  mo- 
tion upon  the  subject,  provided  he  was 
convinced  he  had  not  misunderstood  the 
faon.  Secretary. 

Mr.  WUmot  Harton  assured  the  noble 
lord,  thai  it  was  the  Intention  of  govern- 
ment to  undertake  the  task  to  wnich  he 
alKided,  and  submit  to  the  attention  of 
parliament,  as  soon  as  possible  afler  a 
proper  consideration  of  the  Report,  such 
measures  as  they  deeoDed  advisable.  Under 
these  circumstances,  he  thought  it  would 
be  unnecessary  to  enter  at  present  into  any 
consideration  of  the  subject. 

The  motion  was  tlien  withdrawn. 

COUNSKL  TOR   PERSONS    PR0SICI7TED 

FOR  Felony.3  Mr.  George  Lamby  in 
asking  for  leave  to  bring  in  ft  bill  hr  the 
purpose  of  alloWine  persons  prosecuted 
tor  Felony,  to  make  their  defence  by  Coun- 
sel, began  by  observing,  that  he  could  not 
consider  the  debate  upon  the  motion  of 
his  hon.  friend  (Mr.-R.  Martin),  on  a 
former  occasion,  nor  the  divisioo  withwhich 
that  debate  was  tenainated,  as  shewing 
any  conclusive  sense  of  that  House  upon 
thcf  question.  It  might,  however,  bethought 
necessary  that  he  should  explain  why  be 
bad  tudered  two  seluioas  to  pass  over 
without  calling  the  attention  of  parliament 
to  the  subject;  and  why  he  preissed  again 
upon  an  audten<^  always  reluctant  to  hear 
dry  Icffal  details,  all  the  plain  matter  of 
£iict  of  a  twice-told  tale*  Bis  reasons  were 
to  be  found  in  his  tense  of  th»  continued 
importance  of  his  object,  and  his  unchang- 
ed conviction  that  there  was  no  good 
ground  of  defooce,  either  firom  the  prac- 
tice of  past  times,  or  the  ikiconveniences 
of  the  present,  to  be  offered  to  the  coarse 
which  be  intended  to  cendodo  by  propos* 
ing.  Every  thing,  indeed,  since  that  time, 
Md  combmed  to  corroborate  the  opinions 
he  then  expressed^  and  many  inditiauala  of 
weight  and  consequence  bad  seconded 
those  viewi;-whieb,  he  contended,  were 
founded  oil  the  pfineiplie»  of  immatable 
justice,  la  alMiag  to  Ihe  arguoMnts 
which  had  been  used  on  the  fortner  debate^ 
ht  could-not  avoid  expresaing  bis  slirprite^ 
that  thd  Attorney-general^  when  he  id- 
mitted  the  propriety  of  counsel  spefJubg 
on  behalf  of  peiions  atooted  ofteisde^ 
meanours,  had  not  thought  it  behoved 
him,  from  pure  consistency,  to  extend  tbo 


same  privilege  to  (hose  accused  of  felony ; 
for  he  could  not  conceive  any  dangers  or 
inconveniences  which  might  result  from  the 
one  case  that  were  not  equally  applicable 
to  the  other;  and  he  did  not  think  he 
should  fulfil  his  duty  as  a  member  of  that 
House,  or  of  the  community,  if  he  did  not 
again  give  it  an  opportunity  of  maturely 
weighing  the  probable  consequences  of 
such  a  privilege  to  a  prisoner ;  and  con- 
sidering whether  any  thing  could  be  urged 
against  it  which  should  operate  to  the  ex- 
tent of  denying  what  humanity  and  justice 
both  callea  upon  them  to  afford  him.  Hb 
did  not  think  it  necessary  now  to  go  over 
the  whole  of  the  authorities,  which  he  had 
mentioned  on  a  former  occasion,  and  which, 
he  acknowledged,  formed  a  very  dry  proe* 
mium  to  the  proposal  with  which  it  ter- 
minated; but  hecouldnotallo  wit  to  be  ima- 
gined for  a  moment,  that  he  considered  the 
old  Common  Law  of  theland,  as  was  assert- 
ed, to  have  precluded  ajprisoner  from  em- 
ploying counsel  inhis  defence  upon  a  charge 
of  /elony.  In  Magna  Charta  itself,  it  waa 
expressly  stated,  that  no  man  should  be 
put  upon  his  trial  unless  'per  judicium 
parium  aut  legem  terrse'  a  proof,  aa  he 
conceived,  that  from  the  very  foundation 
of  the  Coaimon  Law,  a  man  wasintitled 
to  full  use  of  counsel  and  advice  upon  hia 
defence;  and  that  the  limitations  which 
had  been  introduced  by  various  bills  only 
related  to  those  cases  where  the  Crown 
sued  in  its  own  right,  and  not  where  it 
acted  as  the  public  prosecutor.  Hiat 
power  had,  however,  been  taken  away 
froBi  the  Crown  in  cases  of  daim  on  ita 
own  right;  and  it  appeared  to  him,  that 
when,  by  the  treason  bills,  they  gave  a 
prisoner  the  rieht  to  be  heard  by  counsel, 
they  only  conforred  on  a  private  person, 
and  on  public  crimes,  what  they  had  taken 
from  the  Crown,  widi  respect  to  its  pri« 
vate  claims.  He  had  quoted  so  many 
authorities  upon  this  subject  on^'a  former 
occasion,  that  he  would  not  trduble  die 
House  by  going  now  into  their  arguments 
at  length.  Among  them  he  might,  how- 
ever,, mendon  the  names  of  Blackstond, 
of  Whitelock,  and  even  of  <^ef -justice 
Jeffinries;  who,  when  he  attempt^  to 
yinditsalc  the  denial  of  tbo  copy  of  indict- 
ment, aaid,  that  the  denial  or  counsel  to 
grisoners  waa  a  bad  praodce,  and  not  tb 
a  defended.  He  might,  too,  refer  to 
tboauthority  of  chief  jusdce  Hale,  and  of 
sir  B.  Ackyns,  in  ford  RussePs  case^  whose 
arguments  upon  the  subject  were  after- 
wards recognised  as  Uw  in  the  Act  for 
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reversiog  the  Attainder.  He  might  allude, 
too,  to  the  opinions  of  sir  Bartholomew 
Shoirer,  in  the  arguments  for  a  new  Bill 
of  Rights  in  1692.     But    the  most  re- 
markable, was  that  of  sir  Matthew  Foster, 
in  his  Crown  Law  ;  and  the  more  remark- 
able, because  it  seemed  to  have  been  re- 
lied upon,  during  the  last  debate,  as  an 
authority  against  the  practice,  which  he 
contended  to  be  agreeable  to  Common 
Law.     It  was,  however,  to  be  remembered, 
that  there  was  nothing  extraordinary  in  a 
judge  from  the  bench  (and  in  that  light 
they  must  view  sir  M.  Foster)  defending 
the  practice  as  he  found  it.    It  was  the 
business  of  a  judge*  not  to  make  the  law, 
but  to  expound  it  in  the  best  method  he 
could,  and  support  it;  and  they  should 
not   too   rashly  take  decisions  from  the 
bench  as  the  pure  sentiments  of  those 
-eminent  persons  as  lawyers.    Sir  Matthew 
Foster  said,  however,  and  he  conceived  it 
^old  quite  as  much  for  his  case  as  against 
it,  that '  at  Common  Law,  no  counsel  was 
allowed  upon  the  issue  of  guilty  or  not 
guilty,  in  any  capital  case  whatever,  ex- 
cept upon  questions  of  law;  and  then 
only  in  doubtful,  not  in  plain  cases.    I 
am  far  from  disputing  the  propriety  of 
this  rule,  while  it  is  confined  to  felony 
and  the  lower  class  of  treasons,  concerning 
the  coin  and  the  seal.   I  hear  many  things 
have  been  thrown  out  upon  this  subject ; 
and    inconveniences,    some    real,    some 
imaginary,  have  been  suggested  by  popu- 
lar writers,  who  seem  to  have  attended 
only  to  their  view  of  the  question  ;  but  it 
11  impossible,  in  a  state  of  imperfection, 
to  keep  clear  of  all  inconveniences,  though 
wisdom  will  always  direct  us  to  the  course 
which  is  subject  to  the  fewest  and  the 
least;  and  this  i^  the  utmost  human  wis- 
dom can  do.'     Any  thing  more  absurd 
than  such  a  declaration  being  taken  as 
authority,  could  scarcely  be  conceived ; 
and  they  would  find,  long  after  the  treason 
bill,  the  same  eminent  judge,  in  a  trial 
which  took  place  at  Bristol,   of  which 
place  he  was  recorder,  in  the-  case  of  a 
captain  Goodyer,   for  murder,    refusing 
the  prisoner  a  right  to  cross-examine  the 
evidence.    It  was,  therefore,  not  astonish- 
ing that  a  lawyer,  who  would  refuse  a 
prisoner  to  cross-examine  a  witness,  should 
declare  that  he  thought  it  unnecessary  for 
the  prisoner  to  have  Uie  benefit  of  counsel. 
The  time  was  gone  by,  however,  when 
they  were  in  the  habit  of  looking  upon 
the  wisdom  of  their  ancestors  as  some- 
thing infallible:  it  had  ceased  to  carry 


with  it  that  cabalistic  name  which  it  form<i- 
erly  possessed;   but  he  thought,-  as  the 
great  lord  Bacon  once  said,  in  bis  advice 
to  a  young  judge,  that  they  should  use 
the  vrisdom  of  other  times  as  a  light  to 
open  their  eyes,  but  not  as  a  guide  to 
lead  them  by  their  noses.  He  was  relieved, 
in  this  second  time  of  bringing  forward 
the  present  question,  from  being  met  by 
those  panegyrics  which  they  had  heard  so 
often  upon    their  criminal    proceedings, 
and  by  declarations  of  their  being  the 
very  perfection  of  human  wisdom ;   for 
they  had  at  that  moment  before  them  a 
bill,    which  intimated,   in   pretty  strong 
terms,  that  all  the  criminal  laws  were  not 
thought  entirely  perfect.     He  looked  at 
that  bill  with  still  greater  satisfaction,  be- 
cause he  considered  it  a  precursor  of  still 
more  extensive  alterations ;  and,  he  trust- 
ed, that  the  sentiments  which  guided  its 
authors  would  influence  them  to  a  more 
liberal  consideration  of  those  measures 
they  had  once   rejected.    In   answering 
the  cases  made  out  for  the  prisoner  upon 
this  subject,  it  had  been  taken  as  a  ge* 
neral  axiom,  that  the  judge  was  always 
counsel  for  the  prisoner ;  but  he  begged 
to  deny  that  most  distinctly.     The  judge 
was  counsel  for  public  justice,  and  could 
not  be  considered  more  a  counsel  for  the 
prisoner  than  for  the  accuser.    He  had 
said,  that  sir  Bartholomew  Shower  was  in 
favour  of  counsel  for  the  prisoner ;   and 
he  would  now  read  an  extract  from  his 
Reasons,  in  1692,  for  a  new  bill  of  Rights, 
which,  he  thought,  would  bear  him  out  in 
his  assertion.    It  was  to  be  found  in  the 
Somers'  Tracts,  vol.  x.  p.  568:-><  Then, 
in  the  name  of  God,    what  harm  can 
accrue  to  the  public  in  general,  or  to  any 
man  in  particular,  that  in  cases  of  state 
treason  counsel  should  be  allowed  the 
accused  ?    What  rule  of  justice  is  there 
to  warrant  its  denial,  when,  in  a  civil  case 
of  a  halfpenny  cake,  he  may  plead  either 
by  himself  or  advocate  ?    lliat  the  court 
is  counsel  for  the  prisoner,   can  be  no 
effectual  reason,  for  so  they  ought  to  be 
in  every  action,  unto  each  party,   that 
right  may  be  done.'  But  the  Frenchman'i 
remark  upon  this  phantom,  for  it  is  do 
more,  hath  sufficiently  censured  it :  *  My 
counsel  ask  no  questions  for  me,   my 
counsel  make  no  good  sign  for  me,  me 
no  hke  my 'counsel.'    And  it  hath  too 
often    proved)   according    to  that  poor 
fellow's  observations,   nothinff  but  prac- 
tice.    No    written    law   exaudet  from 
counsel  in  any  case  (says  the  great  and 
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late  lord  Coke) ;  and  there  is  the  same 
pretence  for  denying  a  copy  of  the  in- 
dictment :  though  that  has  been  granted 
in  case  of  felony,  in  one  Kitt's  case,  which 
is  in  a  book  called  Mair's  Reports.** — In 
modern  times  he   could  produce  an  au- 
thority which  must  be  allowed  to  possess 
some    weight.      Baron    Garrow,    in   his 
charge  to  the  grand  jury  at  Exeter,  on 
the  16th  of  August,  IS^^,  thus  expressed 
his  opinion  on  the  subject  of  a  judge  being 
counsel  for  a  prisoner:   <<It  had   been 
eaid,   and  truly  said,   that,   in  criminal 
courts,  judges  were  counsel  for  the  pri- 
soners ;  so  undoubtedly  they  were,  as  far 
as  they  could,  to  prevent  undue  preju- 
dice—to guard  against   improper  influ* 
ence  being  excited  against  prisoners ;  but 
it  was  impossible  for  them  to  go  further 
than  this — for  they  could  not  suggest  the 
course  of  defence  that  prisoners  ought  to 
pursue,  for  judges  only  saw  the  deposi- 
tions so  short  a  time  before  the  accused 
appeared  at  the  bar  of  their  country,  that 
it  was  quite  impossible  for  them  to  act 
fully  in  that  capacity."     He  thought  such 
sentences  from  the  bench  must  go  a  good 
way  towards  answering  the  objection,  that 
prisoners    were   always    provided    with 
counsel  on  the  bench.     Another  objec- 
tion frequently  urged  was,  that  if  counsel 
for  the  prisoners  made  misrepresentations 
or  mistakes,  a  judge  must  reply  back  upon 
him   in  his  charge,  to   the  jury;   and, 
perhaps,   produce   serious  evils  and  in- 
conveniences, fiut,  he  would  ask,  whether 
any  such  conseauences  had  followed  from 
allowing  counsel  in  cases  of  treason ;  or, 
whether  there  had  been  any  complaint 
against  the  charges  of  a  judge,  from  that 
important  privilege  being  conceded  to 
persons  charged  with  oflences  against  the 
Crown  ?     It  was  true,  that  something  was 
done  by  making  the  judges  independent 
of  the  Crown ;   but,  he  contended,  that 
the   experience    derived    from   allowing 
counsel,  in  cases  of  treason,  was  a  suffi- 
cient ground  for  maintaining  that  no  dis- 
agreeable consequence  could  arise  from 
it»  in  cases  of  misdemeanour*     Would 
not  any  thing   of  that  kind  be  prefer- 
able to   what  happened  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Spencer  Cooper,  afterwards  on  the 
bench  himself,  who,  when  put  upon  his 
trial  for  murder,  was  told  repeatedly  by 
the  judge :  **  Come,  now,  Mr.  Cooper— 
oo  more  flourishes ;  speak  to  the  point." 
Could  such  language  have  been  used  to 
any  counsel,  employed  for  Mr.  Cooper, 
on  such  an  occasion?    He  remembered 
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seeing  a  case  in  the  newspapers,  where 
two  men  were  tried  for  a  burglary ;  and 
one  of  them  was  reported  to  have  cross- 
examined  the  watchmen,  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  deed  was  committed  in  the  dark. 
The  judge,  upon  that,  observed,  that  he 
considered  it  a  very  bad  sign  when  feuch 
men  as  they  were  seen  so  well  versed  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  intricate  parts  of 
cross-examination  [a  laugh].    It  seemed 
somewhat  like  a  decision  pronounced  by 
that  summary  legislator.  Jack  Cade,  who 
is  said  to  have  told  a  msn  he  would  hang 
him,  if  it  was  only  for  pleading  his  life  so 
well.    The  hon.  gentleman  then  alluded 
to  the  case  of  BeTlingham,  who  was  per* 
mitted  to  pour  forth  slanders,  in  his  de- 
fence, which  no  counsel  would  have  dared 
to  utter,  and  argued,  both  from  it  and 
other  cases,  that  there  was'  no  danger  of 
a  judge  turning  himself  against  a  prisoner^ 
from  the  observations  of  nis  counsel;  and 
that  public  justice  would  be  purified  and 
improved  by  prisoners  being  permitted  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  assistance  of  coun- 
sel.   Another  advantage  which,  he  calcu- 
lated, would  be  derived  from  the  bill  i( 
was  his  intention  to  introduce,  was,  that 
it  would  afford  facility  for  the  detection  of 
perjuries  in  proving  aJibis,  which  were  so 
frec^uent  at  present.    It   could  not  he 
denied,  that  tnere  were  many  cases  where 
convictions  took  place,  which  convictions» 
however,  by  no  means  brought  home  to 
the  breast  of  the  public,  a  satisfactory  as- 
surance of  the  guilt  of  the  accused  party. 
At  the  same  time,  he  felt  bound  to  admit, 
that  wherever  further  inquiry  was  requi* 
site  after  any  conviction,  and  before  the 
extremity  of^^the  law  was  put  into  execu- 
tion, the  right  hon.  gentleman  at  present 
filling  the  office  of  Sedentary  of  State  for 
the  nome  department,  was  dispo«ed  to 
subject  such  a  conviction  to  the  iblleit 
revision.    Indeed,  the  anxiety  he  evinced 
to  remove  any  doubt  that  might  attend 
such  a  case,  greatly  reconciled  the  public 
to  the  exercise  of  that  authority  which  was 
reposed  in  him.     Yet,  althouah  this  con- 
fidence was  placed  in  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man, from  bis  high  character,  it  would  be 
desirable  that  another  mode  of  proceed- 
ing in  criminal  trials  were  introduced,  for 
the  adoption  of  a  better  and  more  im- 
proved   system  in  the    dispensation    of 
criminal  justice.  The  labours  of  the  right 
hon.  gentleman,  in  cases  of  doubtful  con- 
viction, must  be  very  great,  from  the  dif- 
ficulty of  ascertaining,  satisfactorily,  thai 
the  conviction  was  an   erroneous   one. 
2Q 
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Thh  difficuYty  was  chiefly  attributable  to 
the  present  mode  of  trial,  and  was  found 
in  cases  where  even  an  imputation  of  per- 
jury did  not  attach  to  the  evidence.  With- 
out enumerating  many  cases  of  this  de» 
scHption,  he  would  only  advert  to  a  recent 
one,  where  persons  who  were  tried  for  a 
robbery  of  lord  Cowper's  steward,  were 
reprieved,  it  might  almost  be  said,  at  the 
foot  of  the  gallows.  Here  the  reprieve 
was  granted,  not  on  account  of  any  impu- 
tation of  perjury  on  any  part  of  the  evi- 
dence. Again,  to  mention  another  case : 
Catharine  Ferrir  was  convicted  of  perjury, 
but  was  afterwards  found  innocent,  and 
received  the  king's  pardon.  Since  then, 
without  the  intermixture  of  perjury,  a 
fertile  and  natural  cause  of  erroneous  con- 
victions, wrongful  convictions  did  occur, 
it  shewed  the  greater  necessity  that  exist- 
ed for  affording  means  of  more  full  inves- 
tigation and  discussion  in  cases  of  criminal 
charge.  As  to  the  opinion  of  the  bench 
upon  the  subject,  he  was  aware  that  the 
existing  judges  thought  indifferently  upon 
the  subject ;  but  he  might  venture  to  say, 
that  some  of  them  were  not  opposed  to 
the  intended  alteration,  and  felt  the  im- 
propriety afid  unsatisfactoriness  of  the 
present  course  of  proceedmg.  Gentlemen 
could  not,  in  the  course  even  of  their  own 
experience,  fail  to  have  experienced  the 
unsatisfactory  nature  of  such  a  trial,  where, 
after  a  speech  from  the  prosecuting  coun- 
lel,  and  after  the  evidence  on  the  part  of 
the  prosecution  had  been  gorie  through, 
the  prisoner  was  looking  about  to  see  if 
any 'person  would  say  any  thing  for  him, 
whilst  the  judge  told  him,  that  his  counsel 
could  not  say  anything  for  him,  and  desired 
the  gaoler  to  take  him  away ;  and  the  mul* 
titude  in  the  court  were  satisfied  that 
any  thing  but  justice  had  been  done  in  his 
regard.  This  was  an  exhibition  which 
might  often  be  Witnessed.  And  what 
made  the  hardship  of  the  prisoner  the  more 
flagrant  was,  that,  in  cases  of  misde- 
meanour, the  accused  had  advantages  in 
the  aid  of  coudsel,  which  thi;y  were  denied 
OD  the 'more  important  occasion  of  trials 
for  their  life.  Counsel,  in  the  former 
cases,  had  opportunities  afforded  them  of 
making  an  address,  ad  miserecordiam,  in 
mitigation  of  punishment,  and,  on  applica- 
tion to  the  King's  bench,  affidavits  and 
additional' evidence  were  entertained.  It 
was  unfair  that  that  assistance  should 
be  permitted  in  cases  of  robdemeanour, 
which  the  subject  was  not  allowed  in 
cases    of    capital   charge.     The    hon* 


member  proceeded  to  adTttrt  t6  a^veral 
trials  for  felony  in  the  House  oC  Peers, 
where  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution 
claimed  the  prifileee  of  reply»  and 
even  in  some  cases  where  no  evidence  wna 
given  on  the  part  of  the  defence.  Iliia 
privilege  was  claimed  and  exercised  in  the 
several  successive  trials  of  lord  Ferrera^ 
lord  Byron,  and  the  duchess  of  Kingston. 
Although  it  might  not,  perhaps,  be  the 
appropriate  province  of  that  House  to 
legislate  for  the  mode  of  trial  m  casea  of 
felony  in  the  House  of  Peers,  it  was  its 
duty  to  prevent  and  correct  any  abuse 
that  they  might  find  in  the  dispensation  of 
criminal  justice  in  the  courts  of  the  coun* 
try.  In  adverting  to  cases  of  treason,  he 
wished  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  a  remarkable  expression,  given  under 
the  authority  of  sir  Matthew  Hale,  which 
was,  that  <<  the  king  might  dispense  with 
the  prosecution  for  treason,  and,  instead  of 
it,  institute  a  prosecution  for  felony.''  The 
effect  of  this  would  be  to  deprive  the  ac«> 
cused  party  of  the  benefit  of  counsel,  and 
of  advantages  to  which'^  in  a  prosecution 
for  treason,  he  might  be  entitled.  At  the 
same  time  that  they  were  abolishing  all  uae^ 
less  and  absurd  forms,  it  would  be  well  to 
infuse  the  spirit  of  justice  into  all  these 
legislative  measures.  Some  time  ago  they 
had  abolished  the  absurd  custom  of  trial 
by  battle.  No  inconvenience  had  resulted 
from  that  alteration.  But  there  was  e 
more  absurd  custom  still,  which  it  was  in- 
cumbent on  them  to  abolish ;  namely,  that 
which  subjected  eveiy  person  prosecuted 
for  felony  to  undergo  the  conflict  of 
superior  intellect,  of  eloquent  competition, 
without  the  aseans  of  fairly  encountering 
it  by  the  aid  of  counsel  to  speak  in  their 
defence.  He  was  told  by  some,  that  the 
effect  of  this  measure  would  be,  to  procure 
more  acquittals  than  now  took  -place ;  kty 
others  he  was  told  it  would  multiply  con- 
victions. Whether  it  would  be  attended 
with  either  of  diese  consequences  he  could 
not  undertake  to  say ;  but  he  was  satisfied 
It  was  a  measure  founded  in  justice,  and 
that  it  would  be  productive  of  great  pnbUe 
benefit.  He  therefore  moved  *for  leave  le 
bring  in  a  bill,  <^te  allow  peieons  prose» 
cuted  for  Felony  to  make  their  IMfentoe 
by  Counsel." 

The  An&fnmf^General  said,  'that  aftar 
the  very  full  inquiry  and  ample  diseossidii 
which  this  subject  had  undergone  npoe^ 
former  occasion,  he  trusted- be  should  be 
excused  if  he  declined  to  follow  his  hon. 
and  learned  firicniid  through  all  the  topics 
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to  whidi  he  had  adverted,  or  to  travel  over 
any  of  the  wide  and  devious  ground  into 
which  he  had  wandered.  He  felt  sure  that 
he  and  his  right  hon.  colleagues,  would  at 
least  obtain  credit  for  being,  upon  all 
occasions,  where  the  administration  of 
criminal  justice  became  a  subject  of  dis- 
cussion in  that  House,  ndost  anxious  that 
it  should  obtain  their  fullest  and  most 
deliberate  consideration.  He  was  satisfied 
that  all  those  with  whom  he  had  the  ho- 
nour to  act,  were  most  desirous  to  con- 
aider  anj  question,  having  for  its  object 
an  alteration  in  the  administration  of 
criminal  justice,  solely  with  a  view  to  the 
practical  advantage  which  was  likely  to 
result  from  such  alteration.  It  was  in  this 
view  that  be  was  willing  to  consider  the 
question  of  his  hon.  and  learned  friend, 
from  whom,  if  he  differed  upon  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  it  was  solely  because  he  did 
not  think  his  measure  calculated  to  be 
productive  of  the  advantage,  which  would 
alone  counterbalance  the  evils  which  must 
inevitably  result  from  the  alteration  of  a 
long-establislied  system.  His  hon.  and 
learned  friend  had  relied  much  upon  au* 
thorities.  He  could  not,  however,  con« 
sider  that  this  was  a  question  to  be  de- 
termined by  authorities.  He  looked  upon 
it  as  a  practical  question,  resting  upon  its 
own  merits,  and  to  be  judged  of  by  the 
results  of  experience  and  of  facts.  By  such 
tests  he  had  tried  it.  He  had  brought  to 
its  consideration  41  the  experience  of  his 
office,  collecting  that  experience  from  the 
facts  which  had  come  daily  before  his 
eyes  ;  and,  aAer  the  most  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  he 
had  come  to  a  conclusion  directly  the  re* 
versc  of  that  maintained  by  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend.  But,  while  he  thus  de- 
nied the  validity  of  any  argument  drawn 
from  mere  authority,  he  bad  no  hesitation 
in  expressing  bis  conviction,  that  the  mea- 
sure of  his  hon.  and  learned  friend,  were 
it  even  to  be  tried  by  that  test,  would  fall 
to  the  ground.  For,  as  far  as  he  bad  an 
opportunity  of  collecting  the  opinions  of 
members  of  his  own  profession,  be  believ- 
ed that,  though  divioed,  they  were  almost 
universally  unfavourable  to  any  alteration 
of  the  existing  system.  He  had  not  had 
the  same  opportunity  of  becoming  ac« 
quaiotedwith  the  sentiments  of  the  learned 
persons  upon  the  benc^,  but,  as  far  as  he 
had  the  means  of  judging,  he  believed 
they  also  coincided  with  nis  own*  He 
must,  however,  repeat  hia  opinion,  that 
this  was  not  a  question  to  be  dedded  kj 


authoritv  alone.  It  was  a  practical  ques- 
tion, and  9S  such  he  had  always  consider- 
ed it.  Although  he  was  willing  to  admit 
that  some  advantage  might,  by  possibility^ 
be  derived  from  allowing  counsel  in  cases 
of  misdemeanour,  he  still  thought  that  the 
House  ought  to  hesitate  before  they  ad- 
mitted the  principle  in  its  full  latitude  s 
because,  if  counsel  were  once  admitted, 
and  the  practice  was  found  to  be  incon« 
venient,  it  would  be  next  to  impossible 
that  they  could  retrace  their  steps,  and 
place  the  system  upon  its  former  footing. 
In  order,  however,  to  come  to  a  proper 
understanding  of  the  question,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  consider  the  present  mode  of 
administering  criminal  justice  in  this 
country ;  and  he  would  only  ask  the  hon, 
members  who  heard  him,  and  who  must 
all  be  more  or  less  conversant  with  the 
subject,  to  trace  it  wi(h  him,  step  by  step, 
and  say  whether  the  advantage  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  alteration  proposed  by  his 
hon.  and  learned  friend  was  such  as  would 
render  it  advisable  to  disturb  a  system 
from  which  so  much  good  had  already  been 
derived.  He  appealed  to  any  n^ian  who 
had  ever  been  a  spectator  of  the  manner 
in  which  criminal  proceedings  were  con- 
ducted in  this  country,  to  say,  whether, 
under  any  cirpumstances,  more  coolness 
or  collectedness,  stricter  impartiality,  or  a 
greater  desire  for  justice,  could  be  dis- 
played. In  criminal  cases,  the  usual  form 
was,  tliat  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution 
should  open  his  case  with  a  speech  ex- 
planatory of  the  evidence  which  he  was 
about  to  bring  forward,  confining  himself 
to  that  sole  object,  and  abstaining  from  all 
circumstances  of  aggravation  and  appeals 
to  the  passions.  If,  however,  influenced 
by  the  zeal  of  the  advocate,  he  should 
be  induced  to  over-step  the  strict  line  of 
bis  duty,  and  indulge  in  any  vituperative 
or  extraneous  observations,  he  was  liable 
to  be  immedi^ely  checked  by  the  judse^ 
who  would  caution  die  jury  not  to  he 
influenced  by  such  remarks.  He  had 
known  instances — they  were,  he  was 
happy  to  add,  few;  but  as  there  were 
exceptions  to  every  general  rule,  such  in- 
Itances  must  now  and  then  occur-^where 
the  judge  had  interposed  liis  authority  to 
protect  the  prisoner  from  the  effects  of  the 
pbservations  of  an  officious  or  over-zealoua 
jidvocate.  Asageneral  rule,hawever,  it  was, 
bebdievcd,  understood,  that  thestatements 
of  counsel  ought  to  liave  no  influence 
upon  the  verdict  of  a  jury.  Afler  the 
couosel   for  the  prosecution  had  gone 
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through  bis  dry  statement,  the  evidence 
which  he  had  to  offer  was  brought  for- 
ward. It  was  heard  dispassionately  and 
calmly,  unaccompanied  by  any  excitement 
or  appeal  to  the  feelings.  The  evidence 
for  the  prosecution  having  been  gone 
through,  the  prisoner  was  called  on  for  his 
defence,  which  was  conducted  precisely 
in  the  same  way ;  with  this  exception,  that 
the  evidence  which  he  had  to  produce, 
was  not  prefaced  by  a  speech  from  his 
counsel.  This,  however,  was  unnecessary ; 
as  the  speech  of  the  counsel  for  the  pro- 
secution, addressed  itself  merely  to  facts, 
that  for  the  defence  would  be  a  mere  re- 
petition of  that  which  was  already  known. 
The  evidence  on  both  sides  having  been 
heard,  the  judge,  not  as  counsel,  as  was 
erroneously  supposed|  for  either  the  pri- 
soner or  the  Crown,  but  placed  where  he 
was,  impartially  to  administer  justice, 
summed  up,  and  taking  a  calm,  dispassion* 
ate,  and  collected  view  of  the  case,  and 
going  regularly  through  the  evidence,  sub- 
mitted i^  to  the  jury,  who  were  bound 
lo  return  an  unbiassed  verdfct.  Now, 
be  would  ask,  whether  it  was  likely,  that 
a  system  like  this,  in  dwelling  upon  the 
advantages  of  which  he  was  fortified  by 
the  recollections  of  the  House,  would 
derive  any  benefit  by  the  change  pro- 
posed by  his  hon.  and  learned  friend,  and 
whether  that  which  he  proposed  to  sub- 
stitute in  lieu  of  it,  would  not  be  found 
detrimental  and  iajurious,  ral^her  than 
advantageous  or  beneficial  i  Instead  of 
the  calm  and  deliberate  justice  with  which 
criminal  prosecutions  were  at  present  car- 
ried on,  the  effect  of  allowincp  counsel  to 
speak  for  the  defence  would  be  to  con- 
vert the  court  into  an  arena,  where  oppos- 
ing advocates  might  meet  in  professional 
confiict,  and  where,  instead  of  endeavour- 
ing to  elicit  the  truth  by  a  reference  to 
plain  facts,  or  the  real  merits  of  the  case, 
the  time  of  the  public  would  be  wasted  by 
contests  between  the  counsel  on  either  side, 
imimated,  as  they  would  be,  by  all  the  ex- 
citement, zeal,  and  pertinacity,  which  such 
contests  usually  inspired.  He  need  only 
appeal  to  such  of  his  hon.  and  learned 
friends  as  were  conversant  with  the  prac- 
tice of  Uie  King's-bench,  to  bear  witness 
to  the  zeal  and  desire  of  victory  which 
uniformly  animated  counsel,  when  employ- 
ed in  criminal  causes  in  that  court,  as  con- 
tradistinguished from  the  comparatively 
calm  and  quiet  manner  in  which  cases 
which  involved  merely  civil  rights  were 
conducted.  Under  such  circumstances  be 


might  be  permitted  to  doubt,  whether  any 
advantage  would  be  derived  from  adopting 
the  suggestion  of  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend.  But,  even  admitting  that  some 
good  might  possibly  result  from  it,  he 
could  not  be  convinced  that  the  House 
would  be  justified,  upon  such  grounds,  to 
put  to  hazard  a  system  sanctioned  by  ex- 
perience, and  to  sacrifice  a  present  advan- 
tage for  a  remote  contingency.  The  mea- 
sure of  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  was 
founded  at  best  upon  theory,  and  present- 
ed at  least  one  evil,  that  if  it  should  be 
found  to  be  inefficient,  there  would  be,  as 
he  had  observed,  the  utmost  difficulty  in 
retracing  our  steps,  and  recurring  to  the 
system  from  which  we  had  departed.— 
He  had  thus  considered  the  subject  with 
reference  to  its  practical  effi^ts,  for  he 
could  not  help  repeating,  that  such  was 
the  point  of  view  in  which  it  ought  to  be 
taken ;  and,  however  he  might  respect  the 
authority  of  sir  Michael  Foster,  or  Mr. 
Justice  Blackstone,  upon  other  matters, 
this  was  a  subject,  to  the  consideration  of 
which,  the  results  of  every  day's  ex- 
perience ought  alone  to  be  brought,  ab- 
stracted from  the  influence  of  any  autboiu 
ity,  however  high.  He  declared  that  be 
was,  with  reference  to  the  question,  UHMj 
uninfluenced  by  any  prejudice  on  one  side 
or  the  other.  His  opinion  was  the  result 
of  calm  consideration  and  deliberate  in- 
quiry; and  he  was  ready  to  resign  it 
as  soon  as  it  was  proved  to  be  erroneous. 
In  examining  the  measure  of  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend,  with  reference  to 
its  probable  effects,  it  was  necessaly  to 
consider  what  was  the  most  essential 
requisite  to  the  due  administration  of 
justice.  That  he  conceived  to  be,  that 
no  obstruction  should  be  opposed  to  the 
fullest  inquiry  and  investigation.  If,  boir- 
ever,  counsel  were  allowed  to  speak  for' 
the  defence,  and,  having  done  so,  to  call 
evidence,  the  inevitable  consequencewould 
be,  that  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution 
would  be  entitled  to  a  speech  in  reply. 
Arguing  from  analogy,  this  very  circom- 
stance,  instead  of  benefitting  the  prisoner, 
as  was  contended,  would  have  the  efiect 
of  injuring  him,  by  throwing  obstructions 
in  the  way  of  a  clear  elucidation  of  the 
truth.  In  civil  cases,  where  the  counsel 
for  the  defendant  was  allowed  the  liberty 
of  reply,  how  frequently  was  the  cooniel 
for  the  plaintiff  ueterred  from  bringiag 
forward  witnesses  material  to  his  cause, 
from  a  fear  of  the  impression  which  might 
be  made  upon  the  minds  of  the  jmyoy 
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the  opposing  countel's  speech  to  evidence ! 
He  had  often  heard  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend,  the  member  for  Peterborough 
(Mr.  Scarlett),  complain  of  the  painful 
situation  in  which  this  liberty  of  reply 
placed  an  advocate,  anxious  for  the  in- 
terest of  his  client,  possessing  evidence 
most  material  to  his  cause^  but  which  he 
was  afraid  to  bring  forward,  lest  it  might 
produce  from  the  other  side  a  powerful 
reply,  by  which  its  effects  might  be  neu- 
tralized, and  an  unfavourable  impression 
be  made  upon  the  minds  of  the  jury.  As 
far,  therefore,  as  the  inveidigation  of  iVuth 
was  concerned,  it  w6uld,  in  his  opinion, 
be  much  better  to  leave  the  system  as  it 
was ;  namely,  to  let  the  evidence  be  fairly 
taken  down  on  both  tides,  that  no  obstruc- 
tion be  offered  upon  the  part  of  either 
counsel,  and  that  the  judge  should  after- 
wards impartially  sum  up  the  evidence, 
leaving  it  to  the  jury,  upon  a  calm  con- 
sideration of  the  facts  of  the  case,  to 
deliver  their  verdict.— Having  said  thus 
much,  and  having  set  out  wim  observine 
that  he  would  not  follow  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend  in  all  his  devious  wander- 
ings, it  might  be,  perhaps,  unnecessary 
for  him  to  say  more.  One  observation, 
however,  had  suggested  itself  to  him, 
which  he  would  take  the  liberty  of  men- 
tioning. He  had  before  observed,  that, 
although  the  judge  was  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  it  was 
still  his  duty  to  act  impartiidly  between 
the  Crown  and  the  prisoner,  and  to  give 
the  latter  the  benent  of  any  suggestions 
which  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
might  seem  to  demand.  If,  however, 
counsel  were  allowed  to  speak  for  the 
prisoner,  and  if,  in  the  course  of  bis  argu- 
ment, he  were  to  indulge  in  any  extra- 
neous observations,  or  adopt  a  course 
which  called  for  the  interference  of  the 
judge,  it  would  then  be  the  judge's  duty 
to  animadvert  upon  such  line  of  argument 
or  conduct ;  and,  in  so  doing,  he  would 
not  be  unlikely,  in  the  heat  of  bis  address 
(for  judges  were  but  human),  to  create, 
however  unintentionally,  an  impression 
unfavourable  to  the  prisoner  in  the  minds 
of  the  jury.  Thus,  therefore,  all  the  ad- 
vantage which  the  prisoner  had  before,  in 
the  favourable  disposition  of  the  judge, 
might  be  taken  from  him,  and  his  situa- 
tion be  made  in6nitely  worse  by  the  ill- 
directed  seal,  or  the  mdiscretion,  of  his 
advocate. — He  was  now  brought  back  to 
th^  original  question  in  this  case-^Was 
the  present  system  so  defective  as  inipe* 


riously  to  demand  this  alteration?  His 
hon.  and  learned  friend  had  said,  that 
innocent  men,  under  the  existing  mode 
of  trial,  were  sometimes  found  guilty. 
He  would  adroit  that  to  be  the  fact,  and 
would  then  ask  bis  hon.  and  learned  friend» 
whether  he  was  prepared  to  say,  that, 
under  the  proposed  alteration,  such  ao 
event  would  never  again  take  place? 
Would  it  not,  in  all  human  probability, 
be  constantly  said,  as  it  was  now  oftea 
said  in  civil  cases,  *<  Oh !  that  verdict  was 
owing  entirely  to  the  admirable  reply  of 
the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  ?"  What 
would  be  the  result,  then  ?  That  repre* 
sentations  would  be  constantly  made  to 
the  judge  who  tried  the  indictment,  aod 
also  to  his  right  hon.  friend  near  him 
(Mr.  Peel),  that  the  verdict  was  not 
gained  by  the  weight  of  the  evidence, 
but  by  the  eloquence  of  the  counsel  for 
the  prosecution.  Unless  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend  could  show  that  this  would 
not  be  so,  there  was  no  weight  in  the 
argument  whidi  he  had  founded  upon  Urn 
circumstance,  that  innocent  men  were 
sometimes  unjustly  found  guilt j. — Sudi 
was  the  short  view  of  the  question  whidi 
he  had  to  submit  to  the  House.  He 
would  not  say  of  the  administration. of 
criminal  justice  in  this  country  that  it 
was  perfection ;  for  what  human  institu- 
tion was  perfect  ?  but  he  would  say  of  it, 
that  it  was  superior  to  that  of  any  other 
nation  in  the  world.  He  was  unwilling, 
therefore,  to  introduce  into  it  an  altera* 
tion,  which  even  its  advocates  admitted 
would  be  productive  of  important  conse- 
quences one  way  or  the  other,  and  which 
he  conceived  would  be  productive  of  no 
real  advantage,  but  of  much  practical 
mischief  and  inconvenience.  He  admit- 
ted thal^  as  a  lawyer,  he  might  have  many 
erroneous  prejudices  upon  this  subject* 
for  he  knew  what  systems  bad  been  de- 
fended by  lawyers  of  former  times,  whose 
motives  were  free  from  all  imputation* 
Formerly,  accused  persons  laboured  under 
greater  difficulties  than  they  did  at  pre- 
sent. In  cases  of  felony  they  bad  origi« 
nally  no  counsel.  Their  counsel  were 
assigned  to  them  under  |ptain  limitations. 
But,  for  what  purpose  i  To  argue  points 
of  law.  They  were  not,  however,  allowed 
to  suggest  them.  If  the  prisoner  found 
them  out  himself,  and  the  court  thought 
them  arguable,  counsel  were  appointed 
by  the  court  to  argue  them.  Another 
difficulty  with  which  a.  prisoner  formerly 
had  to  contend  was,  that  bia  witnesses 
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wwe  not  ezaained  on  oath ;  and  an  ex-< 
cellenk  reason  was  assijgiied  lor  it,  Ii 
was  taidy  that  they  would  thus  have  a 

E eater  latitude  in  which  to  speak  on  htm 
If  of  the  prisoner ;  but  when  a  conflict 
arose  between  their  statements  and  the 
evidence  for  the  prosecution,  the  judges 
always  told  the  jury,  that  one  party  was 
SMBorfi,^  and  that  the  other  was  not.  He 
«ienti«ned  these  facts  to  show  the  House 
thai  he  was  afware  that  he  might  be  under 
the  influence  of  professional  prejudices, 
and  to  pfove  to  them  that  he  bad  en* 
deaTOured  to  get  rid  ef  them  in  his  co»« 
sidmration  of  this  subject.  He  therefore 
conjured  the  House  to  pause  before  they 
coAseated  to  the  proposition  which  had 
been  made  for  altering  the  present  sys- 
teas ;  because^  if  they  should  once  adopt 
that  proposition,  it  would  be  impossible 
dwr  again  to  revert  to  the  practice  which 
the  experience  of  so  many  years  had 

Saved  to  be  wholesome  and  usefuL 
owever  it  might  be  found,  when  the 
alteration  should  be  msde,  that  it  was 
iaeonvenient  to  the  administration  of 
justice,  and  injurious  to  the  prisoner,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  repeal  iL  He 
hoped  the  House  would  excuse  him  for 
these  observations,  which  he  submitted 
in  all  candour;  and  he  assured  his  houi 
and  learned  friend,  that  he  opposed  him 
BOii%  as  he  had  done  on  a  former  oecasion, 
upon  the  principle  of  his  measure.  The 
objections  which  he  had  raised  were  not 
connected  with  the  details,  but  with  the 
principle  of  the  alteration  which  it  was 
proposed  to  effect;  and  he  therefore 
thought,  that  the  present  was  as  fitttng 
as  any  future  opportuoity  could  be  for 
the  discussion. 

Mr.  John.  WMumu  supported  the 
motion.  He  said,  that  the  objeotiooa 
which  had  been  made  to  it  had  foiled  to 
convince  him  that  it  ought  not  to  receive 
the  sanction  of  the  House.  He  was  glad 
to  hear  bis  hon.  and  learned  friead,  the 
Attoffney-genend,  renounce  the  authority 
el  notions  which  had  once  been  looked 
nn  to  with  unquestionable  reverence,  and 
wmeh  he  did  not  now  hentate  to  pro- 
nounoe  antiquat|^  When  he  heard  this, 
and  reflected  upon  the  slowness  with 
whidi  imnrovements  had  been  efiected  fan 
all  those  institutions  whidi  were  consider* 
ed  the  most  valuable,  be  was  still  more 
eonvinced,  that  no  sufficient  reason  ex* 
isted  for  further  postponing  that  amelio- 
lation  in  the  mode  of  administering 
crhninal  justice  iriucli  it  was  now  oought 


to  btlng  about.  His  horn  and  learned 
friend  had  very  forcibly  described  the 
inconveniences  which  he  foncied  might 
result  from  the  seal  and  eloquence  of 
couosel  who  might  be  employed  on  he* 
half  of  prisoners;  but  it  must  be  remeas* 
bered  at  the  same  lime,  that  the  want  of 
such  assistance  left  the  prisoner  in  a  most 
belpless  situation.  And,  if  counsel  might 
sometimes  be  led  by  the  warmth  of  their 
feelings,  and  the  excitement  ef  Ibe  sub- 
ject on  which  they  were  eagaged,  into 
those  flights  of  eloquence  which  his  boo. 
and  learned  friend  had  spoken  of,  but 
which,  he  thought,  was  generally  too 
highly  rated,  this  was  not  the  case  only 
with  the  counsel  of  prisoners.  On  a  re« 
cent  trial  at  Maodiesttr,  his  hon.  friend, 
the  member  for  Peterborough  (Mr.  Scar« 
lett),  was  stopped  by  the  juage  in  the 
course  of  his  address  to  the  jufy*  nnd, 
although  it  was  neither  a  safe  nor  an 
easy  thing  to  stop  his  hon.  and  learned 
firiead,  the  judge  had  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  do  as^  to  prevent  the  impression 
which  the  speech  was  calculated  to  pro- 
duce. He  knew  it  was  said,  that  the 
alteration  was  the  less  neoesaary,  because, 
although  prisoners  were  debarred  from 
the  help  ot  counsel,  they  had  the  judges 
who  tried  them  to  act  in  that  capacity. 
This  sounded  very  well;  but  his  own 
experienoe  bad  taught  him,  that  there 
was  little  practical  advantage  in  it.  If  it 
should  ever  be  has  lot  to  be  tried  for  a 
felony  (and  it  was  imposaible  to  say  how 
soon  that  might  happen),  he  should,  in 
the  firat  pla^,  take  care  not  to  be  his 
own  counsel,  as,  in  that  case,  he  knew, 
on  the  faith  of  the  adage,  what  sort  of 
person  be  should  have  for  bis  client; 
and  the  person  whom  of  all  others 
he  ahould  next  urisb  not  to  have  for 
his  counael  would  be  the  judge.  He 
should  rely  wkh  much  greater  hope  of 
success  on  the  assistance  of  suoh  an  ad* 
vocate  as  his  hen.  and  learned  friend  who 
spoke  last»  or  ctf  any  other  person  of  hia 
stall  and  experience.  He  thouffb^  that 
in  the  course  of  his  hea.  and  learned 
friend's  observations  he  had  viewed  Ae 
subject  too  much  in  the  lieht  of  a  l^wyer^ 
and  not  as  it  would  be  likely  to  attMrd 
satisfiiction  to  the  people  of  Ea^and,  on 
a  matter  of  genertt  importance.  He  bed 
omitted  altc^ether  that  ineouality  in  the 
situations  or  the  prismier  ana  proaacntiwy 
which  formed  the  chief  ground  of  the  pn- 
sent  motion;  and  hftd  overstatedt  w  he 
thenght,  theinomveniBMewUoh^lV 
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sibility,  ooold  result  from  the  change  which 
it  was  DOW  sought  to  effect  In  his  opi- 
nion, nothing  could  be  more  o&nsiv«  and 
lamentable  than  the  forlorn  and  derelict 
situation  to  which  prisoners  were  some- 
times reduced,  and  the  desperate  .attempts 
which  they  made  to  save  themselves*  and 
which  sometimes  brought  down  upon 
them  the  fate  they  were  endeavouring  to 
avert.  For  these  reasons  he  gave  his 
cordial  support  to  the  motion. 

Mr.  Secretary  Fed  commenced  by  ex- 
pressing his  dissent  from  the  proposition 
which  had  been  submitted  to  the  House. 
Two  years  ago  the  same  subject  had  been 
under  discussion^  when  ilie  deliberations 
upon  it  were  conducted  with  so  much 
ability  and  acutenesa,  tliat  he  must  con- 
feM — although  be  was  aware  that  in  doing 
so  he  should  incur  the  charge  of  weak- 
ness<»his  opmion  had  osciilated»  and  he 
had  enterfeamed  some  doubts  on  the  ques- 
tion. He  thought^  4n  the  then  state  of  his 
mind,  that  it  woi^d  bo  better  and  more 
safe  to  give  the  bene6t  -of  those  doubts  to 
the  existing  system,  and  he  had  accord- 
ingly voted  against  the  motion.  The  sub- 
sequent reflection  and  examination  which 
he  had  bestowed  on  the  subject  had  con- 
vinoed  him  that  he  was  right.  He  re- 
gretted that  be  could  not  on  this  occasion 
associate  himself  with  the  hon.  and  learned 
mover  in  the  labour  of  reformintg  the 
legal  institutions  of  the  country ;  but  he 
felt  at  the  same  time  that  he  should  little 
deserve  the  fiatterioff  opinion  which  the 
hon.  and  leamedigenueman  had  expressed 
of  him,  if  he  su&red  himself  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  that  consideration  alone,  ^and 
without  the  sanction  of  his  judgment.  In 
stating  the  impression  wte;h  he  felt  on 
this  subject,  he  must  claim  lor  himself  to 
be  iree  from  >all  professional  pnejudices. 
As  far  as  his  own  interest  was  concerned, 
the  alteralioB  bow  jMroposed  would  be 
extremely  saiis&otonr:;  because  it  would 
lighten  some  part  of  that  which  be  now 
felt  to  be  ihe  moat  ^painful  pat  of  his 
duties,  lie  meant  the  revision  which  Jie 
was  often  compelled  to  make  of  the  sea* 
fence,  between  ibe  period  at  whidi  it  had 
been  pronounced anditseaeoution,  when 
he  was  compelled  aitlier  to  dc<^ide  in  a 
few  hburs,  or  4o  giant  a  seipite  which 
might  :give  rise  to  iiopes  wholly  without 
any  reasonable  foundation.  He  should 
not  object  to  the  alteration,  because  it 
was  an  innovation  upon  a  practice  which 
had  been  sanctioned  by  years ;  for  that 
would  come  with  an  ill  ^race  indeed  from 


one  who  had  already  more  llian  once  en- 
deavoured to  abolish  customs  which,  if 
their  antiquity  alone  could  have  recom* 
mended  them,  were  entitled  to  the  most 
absolute  protection.  Nor  was  it  because 
numerous  authorities  were  to  be  found  iq 
favour  of  the  existing  practice;  for  the 
same  might  be  said  of  many  others*  of 
which  he  entirely  disapproved.  On  both 
sides  auUiorities  might  be  adduced,  tha 
weight  and  respectability  of  which  no  ona 
could  doubt,  and  which  placed  the  mind 
of  any  one  who  examined  them,  as  lord 
Bacon  said,  *<  in  confluentia  aquarum.'' 
He  was  ready  to  admit,  that  whatever 
would  tend  to  elucidate  the  truth,  to  pro- 
cure the  acquittal  of  the  innocent,  and 
the  conviction  of  the|^ilty,  recommended 
its  hamediate  adoption*  and  the  aHeratioa 
of  the  system  which  prevailed ;  but  it  was 
because  he  believed  the  motion  oF  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  if  carried^ 
would  not  tend  to  this,  that  he  opposed 
it.  One  of  the  considerations  -on  which 
his  opposition  was  founded  was,  akhoi;\g|i 
not  in  itself  a  very  important  one»  yet  nol 
to  be  lost  si^t  of*— he  meant  She  expensa 
to  the  prisoners  in  paying  fees  to  oounseL 
and  the  delay  which  must  be  occasionea 
in  the  administration  of  justice.  He  did 
not  mean  to  be  understood,  that  any  con- 
sideration of  expense  or  delay  ought  of 
themselves  to  preclude  an  alteration  like 
that  now  moved  for,  \^  it  could  be  shown 
that  justice  was  more  fairly  done  in  con- 
sequence; but  he  did  not  believe  (and  ha 
had  means  as  acute,  perhaps,  as  any  one, 
of  knowii)g  Ihe  foot  if^it  were  so)  that  anv 
injustice,  or  even  inconvenience,  was  felt 
by  the  prisoners  themselves,  under  the 
actoal  practice.  £very  day  almost  peti- 
tions weia  presented  to  him  on  tlie  behiflir 
of  prisoneia,  which  contained  varioM 
complaints;  but  'he  did  not  remember 
ever  to  have  seen  one  like  those  mentioned 
by  his  hon.  friend.  Various  grounds  were 
all^edcby  the  prisoners,  but  none  of  them 
complained  that  counsel  'had  not  been 
heard  on  tbeir  behalf.  He  had,  therefbne, 
reason  to  assert,  that  ihe  administration 
of  criminal  justice  was  net  unsatisfiu^o^y 
to  4he  people  of  Eqgland.  If  counsel 
wace  allowed  toiaddiess  the  jurv'in  fiivour 
of  ithe  prisoner,  the  judges  would  feel  and 
act  on  the  trial .diBerently  from  tbeir, pre- 
sent usual  impartiality,  and  indu^nce  to 
the  prisoner.  The  prisoner  bad,  by  the 
law  as  it  now  stood,  the  aid  of  counael  in 
all  matters  af  advice,  in  argument  on  a 
point^f  law,  in  examinii](g  and  cross-ax^ 
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aminlng  witnesses  in  every  thing,  but  in 
the  address  to  the  jury,  that  was  in  all 
matters  of  real  importance  to  him.    And, 
if  the  prisoner's  counsel  had  the  privilege 
of  speaking  to  evidence,  the  counsel  for 
the  prosecution  could  not  be  prevented 
from  speaking  in  reply.    But,  the  true 
way  to  consider  the  question  was,  not  as 
it  would  serve  the  interest  of  the  prisoner, 
but  as  it  would  promote  the  administra- 
tion of  public  justice.    If  this  measure 
were  adopted,  could  it  be  expected  that 
the  judges,  who,  as  an  hon.  member  had 
said,  had  listened  with  forbearance  to  the 
defences  madeby  Thurtell  and  Bellingham, 
would  show  the  same  indulgence  to  the 
counsel  of  such  criminals?  They  all  knew 
that,  in  the  administration  of  criminal  jus- 
tice in  France,  where  the  jud^e  was  placed 
in  such  cases  in  a  different  situation  from 
a  judge  in  this  country,  there  were  in- 
stances in  which  the  judge,  from  a  desire 
to  show  his  acuteness  in  detecting  the 
fallacy  of  the  arguments  urged  by  the 
counsel  for  the  prisoner,  endeavoured  to 
excite  an  undue  influence  in  the  minds  of 
the  jury.    The  cases  which  had  been  ad- 
duced by  the  learned  member  who  sup- 
ported the  motion,  seemed  to  him  to  make 
against  it.    One  of  the  cases  was  that  of 
a  person  named  Evans,  who  wag  tried  at 
Lancaster,  where  the  Attorney-general 
for  the  county  palatine  appeared  as  coun- 
sel for  the  prosecution.      That  learned 
gentleman,  with  his  acknowledged  fair- 
ness, stated  the  case  for  the  prosecution, 
bat  he  also  thought  it  right  to  make  some 
observations,  which,  to  that  learned  gen- 
tleman, seemed  to  be  highly  pertinent, 
but  which  were  not  generally  indulged  in 
by  counsel  for  the  prosecution.     What 
did  the  learned  judge  do  upon  that  occa- 
sion?    Did  he  submit  to  the  learned 
counsel  ?    No.     On  the  contrary,    the 
learned  judge  interrupted  the  counsel, 
and  said,  *<  Is  this  fair— why  state  any 
thing  in  aggravation  of  the  facts  ?— why 
state  more  to  the  jury  than  is  consistent 
with  fair  and  impartial  justice  ?"    In  that 
case  the  prisoner  was  acquitted;  and  be 
bilged  to  ask  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman, whether  he  was  prepared  to  assert 
that,  if  the  prisoner  had  had  an  advocate 
who  was  permitted  to  make  a  speech  for 
the  defence,  and  if  the  attorney-general 
for  the  county  palatine,  had  been  per- 
mitted to  make  a  speech  in  reply,  he 
would  have  been  acquitted  ?   He  thought 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  did  not 
feel  quite  satisfied  that  one  of  the  conse- 


quences of  this  bill  would  not  be  to  ensure 
conviction  in  many  cases,  where  acquittal 
would  take  place,  when  the  case  was  lefc 
in  the  hands  of  the  judge  and  the  jury, 
and  when  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution 
was  prevented  from  doing  more  than  de- 
tailing the  facts,  of  which  he  intended  to 
offer  evidence.    He  begged  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  another  advan« 
tage  possessed  by  the  prisoner  in   this 
country— -to -an  advantage,  which  appeared 
to  him  to  afford  an  immense  security  that 
injustice  would  not  be  done — ^lie  meant 
the  unanimous  verdict  of  twelve  men. 
When  he  considered  that  advantage,  he 
felt  satisfied  that  there  could  scarcely  be 
an  instance  in  which  twelve  men  would 
declare  unanimously  that  another  had  been 
guilty  of  an  offence,  for  which  he  was 
subject  to  the  penalty  of  death,  unless  the 
proof  was  so  clear  as  not  to  leave  a  doubt 
of  his  guilt.    He  had  been  told  that,  in 
Scotland,  a  prisoner  charged  with  felony 
was  allowed  the  benefit  of  counsel ;  but 
he  begged  to  remind  those  hon.  gentlemen 
who  urged  that  as  an  argument  in  support 
of  this  measure,  that  the  situation  of  a 
prisoner  in  Scotland  was  different  from 
that  of  a  prisoner  in  England,  inasmuch 
as  in  Scotland  a  majority  of  eight  against 
a  minority  of  seven  was  sufficient  to  con- 
sign a  prisoner  to  capital  punishment; 
and  where  such  a  majority  was  sufficienS 
to  award  such  a  punishment,  there  might 
be  no  objection  to  permit  counsel  to  urga 
ingenious  arguments,  although  in  England, 
where  nothing  less  than  the  unanimous 
consent  of  twelve  men  could  procure  con- 
viction, great  objections  to  such  a  pro- 
ceeding might  very  fairly  exist.    One  of 
the  strongest  objections  to  such  a  proceed- 
ing arose  from  the  fact,  that  the  jury  musS 
be  unanimous;  because  there  was  great 
probability  that  out  of  twelve  men  one 
might  be  found,  upon  whose  mind  an 
ingenious  speech  might  make  an  undue 
impression.    He  had  stated  his  reasons 
for  resisting  the  motion,  and  agsin  denied, 
that  justice  was  partially  i^ministered 
under  the  present  system.    He  was  101^^ 
willing  to  aigree  to  any  change  in  a  systan 
which  not  only  insured  impartial  justice, 
but  which  gaVe  general  satisfaction.    Ho 
was  unwilling,  by  agreeing  to  any  change, 
to  ruif  the  risk  of  the  judge  being  induced 
to  reply  to  the  observations  made  by 
counsel.    And  he  was  also  unwilling,  to 
run  the  risk  of  the  jury  being  infloeneed 
by  the  concluding  speech  of  coonstl.    He, 
at  the  same  ume,  was  williiig  to  adnii» 
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that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in 
this  case ;  that  the  argument  was  with  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  opposite  as  to 
the  theory ;  but,  thinking  that  the  propo- 
sition, if  carried  into  effect,  might  be  of 
general  prejudice  to  the  administration  of 
justice  in  the  country,  he  felt  compelled 
to  give  a  reluctant  opposition  to  the  mo- 
tion, although  recommended  by  its  appa- 
rent connexion  with  the  interests  of  hu- 
manity,  by  its  statement  upon  theory,  and 
still  more  by  the  very  fair  and  temperate 
manner  in  which  it  had  been  introduced 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman. 

Mr.  Horace  Ttoiss  said,  that  in  assent- 
ing to  the  motion,  he  was  not  influenced 
by  any  consideration  of  its  probable  effect 
tipon  the  number  of  acquittals ;  the  true 
object  being,  not  to  acquit  the  greatest 
number  of  prisoners,  but  to  secure  the 
greatest  number  of  right  verdicts.  He 
should,  therefore,  instead  of  inquiring 
whether  this  change  of  the  law  would  be 
a  gain  to  prisoners,  inquire  only,  whether 
it  would  be  a  gain  to  public  justice^? 
He  doubted,  whether  the  law,  on  which 
a  general  encomium  had  been  passed  by 
his  hon.  and  learned  friend,  the  Attorney- 
general,  was  a  law  that  provided  fairly 
for  prisoners  on  trial.  His  right  hon. 
friend  who  spoke  last,  had  truly  defined 
it,  when  he  spoke  of  it  as  a  law,  that  al- 
lowed counsel  to  the  prisoner  on  every 
issue  but  the  main  one.  While  it  gives 
to  the  accuser  the  right  of  stating  his  case 
|o  the  jury  by  counsel,  it  denies  the  same 
right  to  the  accused,    and  then    com- 

geosates  this  injustice  to  the  prisoner, 
y  the  still  greater  injustice  to  the 
country,  of  allowing  unsubstantial  objec* 
tions  to  the  indictment.  Any  statement 
on  the  merits  must  be  made  by  the 
prisoner's  own  lips.  But  the  prisoner 
might  be  disabled  by  illness,  bhndness, 
d^ness,  or  some  other  such  visitation. 
If  there  were  such  a  disability  in  a 
majority  of  cases,  the  legislature  would, 
no  doubt  relax  the  law.  Why  then,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  this  ground  of  re- 
laxation does  alresdy  exist:  for,  if  the 
prisoner  be  placed  in  a  situation,  the  ter- 
rors whereof  are  such  as  would  take 
away  from  any  average  man  the  com- 
mon resources  of  the  human  mind  and 
strength— if  this  be  a  condition  to  con- 
found and  stem  the  sight,  and  the  hearing, 
and  the  speech  of  any  ordinary  man, 
what  matters  it,  in  that  alarming  moment, 
whether  those  needful  organs  and  senses 
bave  been  denied  to  him  by  nature,  or 
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fiaralysed  in  him  by  the  coarse  of  the  law  ? 
s  he  not,  in  either  case,  equally  a  de- 
fenceless man  ?  It  could  not  be  said,  that 
his  guilt  had  made  him  dumb  on  his  trial, 
for  till  his  trial  should  be  concluded,  he 
was  presumed  to  be  not  guilty.  There 
was  a  homely  saying,  that  <*  he  who  is  his 
own  advocate,  has  a  fool  for  his  client.** 
To  that  incapable  advocacy  the  law  con- 
signed every  prisoner  in  a  trial  for  felony, 
in  the  very  crisis  of  his  life  or  death.  The 
prisoner  seldom  knew,  till  he  was  called 
on  for  his  defence,  that  his  counsel  were 
not  permitted  to  address  the  jury  for  him; 
so  that  he  had  to  execute  this  difficult 
task  upon  a  moment's  notice.  In  such  a 
state  of  things,  what  did  he  profit  by  the 
boasted  benefits  of  the  criminal  law  'in 
general  ?  Its  excellencies  might  as  well, 
so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  be  contained 
in  the  Code  Napoleon,  or  the  Imperial 
Pandects.  It  had  been  said,  that  the 
judge  is  counsel  for  the  prisoner.  It 
would  be  more  correct  to  call  him  counsel 
for  the  prosecution ;  for  his  only  instruc- 
tions are  the  depositions  for  the  prosecu* 
tion,  from  which,  in  the  absence  of  coun* 
sel,  he  examines  the  evidence  against  the 
prisoner.  On  the  prisoner's  behalf  be 
has  no  instructions  at  all ;  and,  if  he  had, 
he  has  another  task  to  perform,  in  taking 
a  literal  note  of  the  depositions,  ana 
labouring  to  arrive  at  the  truth  of  the 
case.  The  maxim,  that  he  is  counsel  for 
the  prisoner  was  untrue  even  in  theory. 
The  duties  clashed.  Did  the  judge  take 
all  advantages  to  defeat  the  prosecutor 
and  acquit  the  prisoner  ?  Then,  as  judge, 
be  betrayed  his  oath  of  office.  Did  he 
decline  to  take  those  advantages  ?  Then, 
as  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  he  deserted 
his  client.  The  case  was  still  worse  for 
the  prisoner,  if  the  judge  did  not  really 
wish  his  acquittal.  Sir  Robert  Atkynt 
had  observed,  in  his  comments  on  lord 
Russell's  trial,  that  he  knew  by  experience 
what  sort  of  counsel  judges  were  to 
prisoners.  That  the  hardship  had  not 
confined  itself  to  political  cases,  nor  to 
very  early  times  Mr.  Savage's  trial  was 
an  instance  ;  and  though  judge  Page 
would  have  no  imitators  now,  yet,  modern 
judges  might  not  be  uninfluenced  by  other 
considerations,  adverse  to  the  prisoner,  as 
his  character,  his  demeanour,  or  the 
public  consequences  they  might  happen^ 
in  their  own  minds,  to  apprehend  from 
his  offence,  A  judge,  sumoiing  up  for  an 
acquittal,  may  seem  to  be  the  prisoner's 
counsel ;  but,  how  if  he  sum  up  for  a  con- 
2R 
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victlon?  The  prisoner's  counsel,  ex* 
horting  the  jury  to  convict  his  own  client  i 
But  the  rule  wus  then  explained  to  mean, 
that  he  is  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  only 
so  far  as  to  see  that  the  prisoner  suffer 
no  wrong.  Why,  to  that  extent  he  was 
counsel  for  the  prosecutor  also,  and  for 
every  suitor  in  every  suit.  The  maxim 
was  a  fanciful  one.  No  such  principle, 
as  that  the  judge  was  the  prisoner's 
counsel,  had  ever  been  adopted  in  the 
ancient  law  ;  but  the  hardships  arising 
from  a  want  of  some  provision  becoming 
afterwards  apparent,  some  dealer  in  leg^ 
fictions  had  invented  this  afterthought, 
this  humane  prettiness,  of  treating  the 
judge  as  the  prisoner's  counsel.  And 
80  the  absurdity  of  refusing  counsel  in 
the  extremity  most  requiring  it,  had  been 
met  by  the  greater  absurdity  still  of 
treating,  as  an  advocate  for  one  of  the 
parties,  the  only  person  in  whom  it  would 
be  a  vice  to  have  a  bias  for  either,  {^ord 
Coke  had  assigned  as  a  reason  for  leav- 
ing the  prisoner  without  any  other  coun- 
sel than  the  judge,  tluit  **  the  evidence  to 
convince  him  "  to  convict  him  <*  should 
be  so  manifest,  as  it  could  not  be  con- 
tradicted.'' Perhaps  thero  was  some 
cases  thus  clear;  but  there  were  many 
with  circumstances  more  or  less  favour- 
able to  the  prisoner.  In  these,  there  be- 
ing more  or  less  of  doubt,  the  question 
on  which  the  prisoner's  life  or  death  must 
turn,  would  be  the  degree  of  considera- 
tion, these  doubts  were  entitled  to ;  and 
Tet  on  that  question  you  refuse  to  hear 
fiis  counsel.  The  doubt  might  be  a 
reasonable  one,  and  yet  not  so  obvious 
as  to  suggest  itself  spontaneously  to  the 
court.  'The  judge  on  the  bencn  might 
well  fail  to  see  some  points  in  the  view, 
which  the  counsel  at  the  prisoner's  side 
would  discriminate  distinctly.  The  lights 
strike  differently  on  the  same  objects, 
when  seen  from  positions  so  different ;  but 
therefore  the  court  should  gladly  adopt 
any  indication  for  assisting  it  to  catch 
and  distinguish  those  points  from  the 
haze  and  shadow  in  which  tbey  rested. 
•*  I  see  no  doubt,**  says  the  Judge,  "  and 
to  what  end,  therefore,  should  I  hear  your 
Counsel  ?"— •«  Why,  my  lord,  to  this  end 
—that  you  may  see  the  doubt.  I>t  the 
prisoner's  case  be  stated  equally  with  the 
prosecutor's,  and  you  will  see  it ;  but  do 
not  refuse  to  counsel  the  privilege  of 
ahewing  you  the  doubt,  merely  because 
you  do  not  see  it  before  it  is  shown 
fOtt."    There  bad  been  a  notion,  that  the 


doubts  raised  would  be  quibbles^  or 
trifles  to  swell  a  speech.  That  might  oc- 
casionally happen,  but  in  general  the 
privilege  would  be  used  for  better  pur- 
poses. There  was  a  large  class  of  cases 
where  the  slightest  variation  in  the  proof 
made  the  broadest  distinction  in  tbe 
offence,  as  where  manslaughter  bordered 
on  murder.  There  was  the  whole  class 
of  cases  resting  oncircumstantialevideneoy 
where  the  minutest  and  most  argument^ 
ative  statements  were  made  by  ther 
prosecuting  counsel.  If  all  that^reasoning' 
and  inference  were  useful  for  the  proseca** 
tion,  could  it  be  altogether  needless  for 
the  defence  ?  or,  if  needful,  could  it  be 
furnished  by  the  defendant  himself?  la 
was  feared  by  the  right  bon.  Secretary^ 
that  appeals  would  be  made  to  the  fanc^ 
of  jurors.  Considering  the  class  of  per- 
sons, he  himself  had  little  fear  of  attacks 
upon  their  imagination.  But  the  mis* 
chief  existed  already  in  another  fdrm* 
Speeches  were  made  under  colour  of  legal 
objections,  and  observations  insiouated  in 
the  shape  of  questions  to  witnesses.  These 
practices,  bordering  on  irregularity,  pro- 
duced heats  among  the  counsel;  fbr 
where  the  lives  of  their  clients,  as  well  as 
their  own  reputations,  were  at  stakes 
strong  feelings  would  needs  be  roused;; 
and  the  more  bitterly  on  account  of 
the  prisoner's  disadvantages.  A  con«« 
test  of  fair  speaking,  a  legitimate  rent^ 
would  prevent  this  violence— would  pre^ 
vent  these  feelings  from  exploding  in  that 
collateral  and  irregular  direction.  The 
argument  of  his  hon.  and  learned  friend, 
the  Attorney-general,  then  took  another 
turn ;  contending,  that  the  prisoner  wouldt 
be  a  loser  by  the  sharp  reply  the  jodge 
would  be  obliged  to  make  upon  the 
counsel's  heateid  speech.  There  were 
cases  at  this  moment  where  the  prtsoner 
had  this  disadvantage  firom  the  judg^ 
without  any  counteraction  from  bis  own 
GounseL  In  all  capital  casetf  except  ttct^ 
son,  the  prisoner  was  without  coan^At 
but  in  treason  counsel  were  allowed  aft  m 
counterpobe  to  the  influenoe  of  govern^ 
ment.  But,  if  his  learned  friend's  opinioil 
were  a  correct  one— that  the  geoetsl 
effect  of  the  speeches  6f  contisel  is  rallier 
to  hurt  than  help  the  prisoner,  by  briiu^ 
ing  down  a  destructive  reply  froni  IM 
bench— -treason  must  be  the  case  whete 
counsel  would  be  most  hurtful,  became 
treason  is  the  offence  where  the  fodge  is 
generally  most  adverse  to  tbe  socused. 
if  oeuniel  were  not  iojoriodi  ki  treitfon 
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they  were  much  lest  wo  io  offences  against 
private  society.  But  the  privilege,  though 
denied  to  felony,  was  not  confined  to 
treason ;  it  had  existed  in  all  cases  of  mis- 
demeanour for  centuries,  without  even  a 
suggestion  of  its  being  injurious,  till  the 
A4torney-general*s  speech  of  that  even- 
Jog.  Thus,  io  treason,  the  highest  offence, 
and,  in  misdemeanour,  the  lowest,  you 
allowed  the  privilege;  denying  it  only  io 
felony,  which  was  in  neither  extreme,  but 
Joy  midway  between  both.  Was  there 
any  thing  in  the  actual  nature  of  the 
offences  called  felonies  to  warrant  a  dis* 
tioction  ?  So  far  from  it,  that  very  oflen 
it  was  difficult  to  say,  on  the  facts,  whether 
the  offence  were  felony  or  not;  nay,  it 
might  sometimes  be  felony,  misdemean- 
our, or  treason,  as  the  prosecutor  pleased: 
as  where  a  mob  had  assembled,  to  repeal 
by  riot  and  force  some  unpopular  statute, 
and  certain  persons  had  continued  in  that 
assembly  for  more  than  an  hour  after 
proclamation  to  disperse.  That  might 
oe  treated  as  a  levying  of  war  against  the 
icing;  and  then  the  prisoner  would  be 
entitled  to  receive,  as  lord  George  Gordon 
did  receive,  the  full  and  saving  aid  of 
counsel.  It  might  be  treated  as  a  sedi- 
tious riot ;  then  it  would  be  a  misdemean- 
our, and  counsel  would  still  be  allowed. 
But  if  government  had  a  mind  to  destroy 
the  prisoner  effectually— to  fire  a  deadly 
jbot,  yet  make  no  report,  and  sound  no 
alarm— >let  them  introduce  into  the  indict- 
ment the  aggravation,  that  the  prisoner 
had  continued  with  tlie  mob  for  an  hour 
.ailer  reading  the  proclamation  to  dis- 
perse, and  they  would  convert  the  charge 
into  a  felony  assailing  the  prisoner's  life, 
and  at  the  same  time  exclude  the  address 
of  the  counsel,  by  whom,  peradventure, 
that  life  might  have  been  sav^.  Could 
an  exclusion,  thus  resting  on  the  form  of 
proceeding  selected  by  the  prosecutor, 
be  vindicated  as  a  thing  beneficial  to  the 
prisoner  I  If  it  were  for  his  benefit  to 
exclude  counsel,  they  should  be  excluded 
in  treason,  they  should  be  excluded  in 
misdemeanour  —  the  benefit  intended 
should  be  made  uniform  and  equal ;  but, 
if  the  exclusion  was  a  disadvantage,  the 
prosecutor  should  not  he  permitted  to 
impose  that  disadvantage  on  the  prisoner, 
by  a  mere  variation  in  the  form-of  bis 
proceeding.  Neither  was  it  only  in  poli- 
tical cases  that  this  distinction  was  unreal 
between  felony  and  other  divisions  of 
crime.  A  receiver  of  stolen  goods»  who 
bad  .employed  a  young  girl  to  rob  her 


master,  might  be  tried  for  the  misdef- 
meanour :  toe  girl  being  taken  afterwards 
would  be  tried  for  the  felony.  The  re- 
ceiver would  be  punishable  only  with 
fine,  imprisonment,  or  whipping,  and  he 
could  have  counsel  to  defend  him  with 
the  jury.  The  misguided  girl  being  in- 
dicted for  felony,  would  be  forbidden 
this  advantage;  and  yet  to  her,  trans- 
portation or  death  would  be  the  conse- 
Suence  of  convictioa.  He  was  sorry  to 
etain  the  House  by  thus  enumerating 
cases;  but  was  there  any  foundation  ia 
reason  for  these  distinctions  ?  or  was  not 
the  felony,  in  very  many  cases,  lighter  in 
the  scale  of  moral  guilt  than  the  misde* 
meanour  ?  His  hon.  and  learned  friend, 
the  Attorney-general,  was  afraid  that  the 
pisoner's  counsel  might  be  embarrassed 
by  the  consideration,  whether  he  should 
call  witnesses,  and  thus  let  in  a  reply* 
which,  of  course,  must  be  allowed,  if  toey 
allowed  a  speech  for  the  defence.  Evea 
in  civil  cases,  his  hon.  and  learned  friend 
had  said,  where  the  defendant's  counsel 
did  address  the  juries,  this  difficulty  was 
often  a  painful  one ;  and  what  could  it  he 
in  criminal  trials  ?  He  would  ask  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend,  whether  defendants  in 
civil  cases  would  be  willing  to  give  up 
the  right  of  addressing  the  jury  by  their 
counsel,  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  this  em- 
barrassment ?  If  not,  he  was  at  a  loss  to 
understand  why  the  right  should  be  more 
injurious  to  defendants,  iu  criminal  pro- 
ceedings? In  truth,  the  only  difficulty 
he  found  was,  to  understand  how  it  hap- 
pened, that  the  sanction  of  law  sliould 
still  be  wanting  to  this  common  right. 
He  could  account  for  it  only  by  the 
strength  which  custom  lends  to  all  old 
regulations — the  vigour  of  mere  invete- 
racy. How  could  any  man  state  the 
nature  of  the  doubt  in  graver  language  ? 
if  a  native  of  Scotland — where  this  hard« 
ship  is  unknown — should  meet  any  mem« 
ber  of  the  House  next  day,  and  ask,  what 
arduous  problem  in  legislation  had  been 
occupying  them  this  night,  what  account 
wouJd  he  render  of  the  disquisition  ?  He 
would  have  to  tell  the  inquirer,  that  the 
House  had  been  considering  the  question 
•—whether,  in  a  court  of  criminal  justice* 
it  be  fit  to  hear  both  sides  equally; 
whether,  though  in  civil  cases,  where 
only  property  is  at  issue,  both  sides  should 
be  equally  heard,  there  ought  not  to  be  a 
difference  where  liberty  and  life  were  at 
atake  ?  whether  it  might  not  be  tlie  best 
way  of  dealing  with  all  prisoners  who 
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could  not  defend  theanelves^  being  ntne 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  out  of  CTery 
thousand,  to  condemn  them  unheard? 
He  was  glad  the  right  hon.  Secretary  had 
disposed  of  the  discreditable  argument 
about  the  consumption  of  time  by  the 
addresses  of  the  counsel.  What !  could 
the  country  find  time  enough  to  accuse 
the  prisoner,  time  enough  to  convict  him, 
time  enough  to  inflict  the  punishment  of 
death  upon  him,  and  could  not  find  time 
to  hear  the  reasons  for  his  acquittal  ?  The 
right  hon.  Secretary  had  dealt  with  the 
argument  in  his  usual  manly  tone,  and  he 
believed  it  would  have  no  more  effect  on 
the  House  than  he  was  sure  it  would  have 
with  the  judges  of  the  land,  who  would 
not  grudge  their  time  for  tlie  justice  of 
their  country.  He  trusted  the  House 
would  decide  on  no  arguments  drawn 
from  personal  convenience,  or  the  dark- 
ling fictions  of  the  law,  but  on  those 
grounds  of  broad  reason  and  plain  justice 
-M)pposed,  indeed,  but  not  yet  shaken—- 
which  prescribe  that  we  should  give  to 
the  accused  the  same  chances  and  means 
with  his  accuser  [hear,  hear  !]• 

Mr.  R.  Martin  said,  he  could  not  but 
congratulate  the  House  that  this  bill  was 
now  likely  to  pass  into  a  law,  though  he 
could  not  help  reminding  them,  that 
among  the  offences  of  **  petty  legislation" 
with  which  he  had  been  charged,  was  an 
attempt  of  his  to  introduce  this  verv  prin- 
ciple into  our  laws.  Three  times  bad  he 
tried  to  get  it  a  hearing,  and  three  times 
had  he  failed.  Still,  however,  he  could 
not  refrain  from  congratulating  the  House 
and  the  country  on  its  present  introduc- 
tion, and  on  the  eloquence  which  had  been 
displayed  in  its  support.  The  exhibition 
of  that  eloquence  proved  that  he  was  not 
unwise  when  he  had  requested  the  hon. 
member  for  Dungarvon  to  afford  it  his  pa- 
tronage, and  the  success  of  his  recommen- 
dation would  encourage  him  to  submit 
some  of  the  other  bills  which  he  wished 
to  introduce  to  the  care  of  that  hon.  mem- 
ber and  of  his  friends.  He  trusted  that 
by  pursuing  this  system  some  of  the  bills, 
which  had  been  so  much  reprobated  as 
his,  would,  when  he  had  lefl  that  House, 
or  perchance  the  world,  be  introduced 
under  the  management  of  abler  hands, 
and  would  sometime  or  other,  the  sooner 
the  better,  become  the  law  of  the  land. 
When  he  had  vainly  attempted  to  intro- 
duce the  principle  of  the  present  bill,  he 
had  adduced  an  instance  of  hardship  upon 
the  prisoner  which  could  not  have  existed 


but  under  the  present  system.    That  io^ 
stance  proved,  that  judges  were  not  the 
advocates  of  the  prisoner,  who  was  some- 
times pursued,  even  to  conviction,  by  their 
means.    The  instance  he  alluded  to  wai 
this :— when  lord   Kenyon  was   on  the 
bench,  he  attended  an  assize  at  CroydoD, 
and  one  of  the  prisoners  requested  leave 
to  have  his  trial  put  off  from  eleven  to 
four  o'clock,  on  the  ground  that  a  witness 
whom  he  expected   from  London,   and 
who  would  give  him  a  good  character^ 
could  not  arrive  till  the  latter  hour.    The 
reply  of  the  judge  was,  **  Oh,  1*11  give  you 
credit  for  a  gomi  character,  and  now  I'll 
try  you;  swear  the  jury  .•'     The  jury  were 
sworn,  and  the  prisoner  was  convicted* 
This  would  not  have  occurred  had  the 
man  been  able  to  retain  a  counsel  to  en- 
force that  application.     Would  any  hon. 
gentleman  say,  that  in  that  case  the  judge 
bad  acted  as  counsel  for  the  prisoner  f 
Another  instance  to  which  he  had  referred 
was  that  of  Bellingham,  in  which  an  ap- 
plication was  made  for  the  postponement 
of  the  prisoner's  trial,  until  a  person  tra- 
velling by  the  mail  coach  to  Liverpool^ 
could  arrive  there,  and  procure  the  atten- 
dance of  witnesses  to  prove  that  Belling- 
ham was  insane.    But  there  also  the  ap- 
plication was  refused.    H&  did  not  allude 
to  these  cases  for  the  purpose  of  proving 
that  justice  had  not  been  done  to  the  ac- 
cused, but  to  show  that  judges  did  not  al- 
ways act  as  counsel  for  the  prisoner.     A 
similar  argument  might  be  founded  upon 
the  case  of  Perreau;  but  he  would  not 
further  trespass  on  the  time  of  the  House. 
He  had  risen  to  make  these  few  obser- 
vations in  support  of  the  hon.  gentleman's 
motion,  and  at  the  same  time  to  recom- 
mend to  any  hon.  gentleman  who  had  a 
bill  he  wished  to  carry,  to  place  it  in  the 
hands  of  some  of  the  hon.  gentlemen  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  House.    He  had 
been  accused  of  petty  legislation ;  but  the 
measure   in  question,    which  had   been 
taken  under  the  protection  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Dungarvon,  was  a  proof  that 
all  his  proposals  did  not  come  under  the 
description  of  petty  legislation.    He  just 
recollected  another  act  which  he  had  pro* 
posed,  which  was  rejected,   and  subse- 
quently when  introduced  by  another  hon. 
member,  had  passed ;  he  meant  that  for 
amending  the  mode  of  serving  procetM* 
in  Ireland.    Had  that  bill  passed  into  e 
law  when  he  originated  it,   lord  Dilton 
would  have  been  saved  8,000& ;  for  it  cost 
that  noble  lord  that  sum  to  protecute  si 
suit  fgr  a  debt  of  only  SOOL 
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Mr.  IHndal  taid»  he  oould  not  suffer 
the  important   question  then  before  the 
House,  to  pass  to  a  division  without  ex- 
pressing his  opinion  upon  it.     From  all 
that  he  had  heard  or  learned  on  the  sub- 
ject, he  was  led  to  consider— and  in  which 
opinion  he  was  sure  he  should  have  the 
concurrence  of  the  majority  of  the  hon. 
gentlemen  who  heard  him — that  all  the 
arguments  that  had  been  brought  forward 
in  support  of  the  proposed  measure  were 
more  specious  and  plausible   than  valid 
and  substantiid.     He  was  of  opinion,  that 
the  proposed  bill  would  not  only  not  be  a 
benefit,  but  would  be  the  greatest  mischief 
to  a  prisoner.     What  was  tb^  state  of  the 
law  at  present  ?    A  prisoner  had  the  right 
to  have  counsel  assigned  him,  to  argue 
any  points  of  law  that  might  arise  in  his 
favour.    He  was  also  entitled  to  their  aid 
to   cross*examine   the  witnesses  against 
him — to  select,  to  marshal,  and  to  ex- 
amine his  own  witnesses,   and  to  make 
what  comments  were  necessary  on  the 
evidence  as  it  proceeded.    All,  therefore, 
that  was  wanting  was,  that  the  counsel 
should  make  a  upeech  to  the  jury  in  be- 
half of  the  prisoner,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  counsel  for  the  prosecutor  had  al- 
ready made  one  against  him.    Now,  what 
was  the  nature  of  the  speech  of  the  prose- 
cutor's counsel  ?     It  was  nothing  but  a 
plain  statement  of  facts,  unadorned  by  any 
attempts  at  eloquence,  and  unaided  by 
any  appeals  to  the  passions  of  the  audi- 
tors.   If  it  were  otherwise,  it  would  in- 
stantly be  put  down  by  the  judge.     The 
evidence  was  then  adduced ;  and,  after 
the  points  of  law,  if  there  were  any,  had 
been  argued,  the  facts  were  summed  up 
by  the  judge,  who  lefl  them  to  the  jury 
in  the  most  unbiassed  and  unimpassioned 
manner.    His  summing  up,  too,  was  al- 
ways accompanied  by  a  direction  tliat,  if 
the  circumstances  were  esteemed  doubt- 
ful, the  verdict  should  be  in  favour  of  the 
prisoner.     Could  there  be  any  method 
more  favourable  in  its  nature  to  the  party 
accused  ?    He  thought  not.    Yet  it  was 
said,  that  the  prisoner  would  stand  in  a 
better  situation  if  his  counsel  was    al- 
lowed to  address  the  juir.    Now,  the  first 
objection  which  struck  him  was  this,  that 
the  immediate  consequence  of  this  must 
be,  a  change  in  the  character  of  the  coun- 
sel for  the  prosecution ;  who,  instead  of 
being,  as  now,  a  minister  of  justice,  would 
become  the  advocate  of  a  party.    Feeling 
conscious  that  he  was  to  be  opposed  by  the 
<>pposite  couDsely  it  was  not  likely  that  he 


would,  as  now,  confine  himself  to  a  simple 
statement  of  facts.    He  would  natunuly 
be  induced  to  bring  all  his  talents  into 
play,  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  a  con- 
viction.    In  civil  cases,    the  advociite, 
knowing  the  right  possessed  by  the  coun- 
sel for  the  defendant,  omitted  no  argument, 
had  recourse  to  every  expedient  which  he 
thought  calculated  to  prepossess  the  jury 
in  his  favour.     Now,  if  trials  for  felonj 
were  placed  upon  the  same  footing  at 
civil  cases,  was  it  not  likely  that  the  same 
exertions  would  be  made,  and  the  same 
advantages  taken,  to  secure  a  convictioD  { 
Were  they  sure,  after  such  a  change  as 
that  now  proposed,  that  the  same  degree 
of  condescension  would  be  shown  to  the 
counsel  for  the  prisoner,  and  the  same 
opportunities  afforded  him  of  servmg  the 
cause  of  his  client ;  or  rather  was  it  not 
probable,  that,  as  in  civil  cases,  the  pas* 
sions  would  be  excited,  and  an  eagemeu 
for  conviction  be  produced,  ready  to  lay 
hold  of  every  circumstance,  and  operatmg 
to  the  great  disadvantage  of  the  accused  ? 
It  was  not  very  difficult  to  perceive  thaf 
the  prisoner  must  undergo  very  serious 
inconveniences  if  the  privilege  should  be 
granted  of  allowing  counsel  to  make  a 
speech  for  him.    In  the  first  places  gen- 
tlemen employed  in  the  criminal  courts 
were  generally  juniors  in  the  profession. 
Whatever  their  talents  might  be  in  other, 
respects,  they  were  not  so  adroit  as  some 
of  nis  learned  friends,  in  making  out  the 
best  cases,  and  drawing  up  the  most  able 
defence.    Men  of  the  first  talent  in  the 
profession  could  not,  except  in  very  few 
mstances,  be  retained  by  the  prisoner ; 
because  he  could  not  go  to  that  expense ; 
but,  would  they  not  be  retained  oj  the 
prosecutor,  knowing  the  advantage  the 
prisoner  would  derive  from  this  alterattOD 
in  the  law  ?    So  that,  though  a  strong  arm 
would  thus  be  placed  at  tiie  diisposal  of 
the  prisoner,   a  stronger  still  would  be 
brought  to  the  assistance  of  the  prosecutor. 
Besides  these  objections,  there  were  one 
or  two  which  he  would  now  urge,  and 
which  related  more  particularly  to  the 
judges.    Suppose  an  able  and  experienced 
counsel  had  been  retained  for  the  prose- 
cution, and  had  exhibited  bis  talent  in 
making   an  eloquent  reply;    that  reply 
might  be  of  the  utmost  disadvantage  to' 
the  prisoner,  if  the  Judge  should  be  on- 
able  to  destroy  its  effect.    And,  that  such 
might  be  the  case,  he  was  prepared  to 
affirm,  from  the  experience  of  civil  causes, 
in  which  he  had  known  instances  wbere^ 
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from  the  mere  want  of  physical  power, 
the  judge  had  been  unable  to  take  off  the 
effect  of  the  reply  of  an  eloquent  advo- 
cate.  Nor  would  that  take  place  alone 
from  the  cause  which  he  had  mentioned. 
The  judges  were  not  required  to  make 
eloquent  appeals  to  a  jury.  They  were 
more  often,  and  more  properly,  chosen 
on  account  of  their  knowledge  of  the 
law,  than  for  any  natural  powers  of  elo- 
quence. Another  objection  to  the  pro- 
posed alteration  was  to  be  found  in  the 
ftcty  that,  according  to  the  present  sys- 
tem, there  was  often  no  counsel  employ- 
ed for  the  prosecution.  On  that  point 
he  might  appeal  with  confidence  to  a 
learned  member  opposite  (Mr.  Denman), 
who  presided  in  a  court  where  more 
prisoners  were  tried  than  in  any  other 
court  in  the  kingdom.  In  the  presence 
of  that  bon.  and  learned  member  he 
would  assert,  that  in  nine-tenths  of  the 
cases  tried  in  that  court,  no  counsel  were 
employed  for  the  prosecution,  while  a 
great  number  of  the  prisoners  did  employ 
them ;  besides,  the  influence  and  opinion 
of  the  judffe  were  often  in  favour  of  the 
prisoner.  Now,  suppose  the  system  was 
changed,  the  reverse  of  this  would  be  the 
fact.  After  a  speech  from  the  prisoner's 
counsel,  strong,  perhaps,  in  assertion,  but 
modest  and  retiring  in  proof;  unless  the 
judge  threw  his  weight  into  the  scale  of 
the  prosecution,  the  balance  would  not 
be  even ;  and,  if  he  did,  then  the  respect 
for  the  judge,  and  the  influence  of  his 
opinion,  would  be  directed  the  wrong  way 
for  the  prisoner.  He  did  not  think  this 
question  was  to  be  decided  entirely  on 
theory,  but  must  be  referred  to^  experi- 
ence. He  could  also  call  to  his  aid,  if 
aid  were  necessary,  the  opinion  of  a 
foreigner,  who  had  visited  this  country 
for  Uie  purpose  of  examining  into  her 
institutions;  who  had  travelled  the  northern 
circuit  for  information;  and  who  was, 
undoubtedly,  one  of  the  ablest  and  best 
informed  men  that  had  ever  written  on 
the  subject.  He  referred  to  M.  Cottu, 
in  whose  work  there  was  an  admirable 
description  of  the  criminal  jurisprudence 
of  England.  In  that  description  the 
author  had  truly  observed,  that  in  Eng- 
land no  advocate  ever  described  a  prisoner 
as  a  monster,  from  whose  presence  it  was 
necessary  to  purify  the  earth ;  nor  were 
the  passions  of  the  jury  inflamed  asainst 
bim ;  nor  were  they  threatened  with  the 
vengeance  of  heaven  if  they  presumed 
to  acquit  bim.     The  bon.  ana  learned 


member  read  the  extract,  which  was 
loudly  applauded.  This  account,  he  ob« 
served,  was  one  given  by  a  man  who  came 
from  a  country  in  which  a  system,  exactly 
the  opposite  of  our  own,  was  practised; 
and  his  opinion,  which  was  in  favour  of 
the  English  system,  was,  therefore,  eo« 
titled  to  tlie  greatest  credit,  as  one  free 
from  the  prejudices  of  education  and 
habit,  and  founded  on  a  close  and  impar« 
tial  observation  of  the  scenes  which  he 
described. -^  He  should  now  refer  to 
another  line  of  argument,  which  had  been 
adopted  on  this  subject.  It  was  said, 
that  we  ought  to  assimilate  the  practice 
in  civil  and  criminal  cases ;  for  that,  as 
truth  was  the  object  of  the  investigation, 
in  both  instances,  the  means  of  attaining 
that  object  ought  to  be  the  same.  He 
thought,  however,  there  was  the  most 
material  distinction.  A  question  of  civil 
right  might  be  surrounded  with  most  in* 
tricate  and  diflicult  points  of  law ;  while 
the  simple  issue,  whether  a  man  did  or 
did  not  break  into  a  house,  was  a  plain 
matter  of  fisct,  and  could  be  best  eluci- 
dated and  determined  by  the  production 
of  evidence*  There  was  another  distinc- 
tion, too,  between  civil  and  criminal 
cases.  In  the  former,  the  plaintiff  was 
complaining  of  some  wrong  tor  which  he 
sou^t  a  remedy ;  or  claimed  some  right 
which  he  endeavoured  to  enforce.  In 
both  these  instances  he  would  urge  his 
claim  with  a  degree  of  warmth,  excited 
by  his  individual  interest;  while,  in  the 
criminal  case,  the  prosecutor  was  divested^ 
as  far  as  possible,  of  individual  feelings 
and  became  a  minister  of  public  justice. 
Again,  in  a  civil  case,  if  the  counsel  oq 
either  side  should  succeed,  by  their  elo» 
quence,  in  inducing  the  jury  to  come  te 
a  wrone  conclusion,  the  matter  might  be 
set  right  by  having  recourse  to  a  new 
trial,  which  could  never  be  done  in  crimi- 
nal cases.  One  of  the  arguments  brought 
forward  in  support  of  the  present  measure 
was,  that  the  course  now  pursued  was  aa 
anomaly.  He  trusted,  that  argument 
alone  would  never  be  found  to  have  much 
weight  with  the  House.  Besides,  if  tbey 
were  always  to  act  on  the  argument  of 
anomaly,  what  greater  anomaly  was  there 
than  our  present  jury  system,  in  which 
unanimity  was  expected  from  twelve  mea 
assembled  from  different  parts  of  a  county, 
whose  habits- varied  from  each  othe^  wio 
then,  perhaps,  met  for  the  first  tine^  who 
were  called  on  to  deliberate  on  a  sd^cot 
which  they  had  never  before  cfloriderad^ 
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and  who  were  required  to  be  unanimous^ 
or  were  to  be  brought  to  unanimity  by 
hunger  and  thirst,  and  the  deprivation  of 
h'ght,  and  all  those  comfort*,  the  loss  of 
which  waa  least  lilcely  to  render  men 
unanimous?  Yet  such  was  the  law  of 
England ;  and  no  man,  he  believed,  would 
be  bold  enough  to  say,  that,  merely  be* 
cause  it  was  an  anomaly,  it  ought  to  be 
altered.  Another  anomaly  was  to  be 
found  in  the  law  which  authorised  appeals 
to  the  House  of  Lords.  What  could 
appear  a  greater  anomaly,  than  to  carry 
Che  decisions  of  a  court,  composed  of  the 
learned  judges  of  the  land,  before  noble 
persons,  whose  education  and  habits  had 
not  made  them  acquainted  with  the 
niceties  of  the  law  ?  '  And  jret,  in  fact, 
the  mode  by  which  that  high  tribunal 
decided,  by  summoning  to  their  assistance 
the  twelve  judges  of  England,  and  by 
adding  to  the  learning  of  those  eminent 
persons  the  weight  of  their  own  character 
and  influence,  was  the  best,  both  in  theory 
and  practice,  that  could  have  been  de- 
vised, finally  to  settle  long- litigated  ques- 
tions. The  argument  of  mere  anomaly, 
he  should,  therefore,  treat  as  untenable. 
One  other  statement,  made  in  favour  of 
the  measure  was,  that  it  was  allowed  in 
foreign  countries.  But,  with  respect  to 
them,  he  be|;ged  to  say,  that  a  most 
material  distinction  existed.  Both  in 
France  and  Scotland  there  were  public 
prosecutors,  whose  duty  it  was  to  conduct 
a  prosecution,  and  who,  in  France,  at 
least  (for  he  could  not  speak  with  cer- 
tainty as  to  Scotland),  first  examined  a 
prisoner,  and  so  became  acquainted  with 
his  means  of  defence.  Now,  he  wished 
to  know,  whether  the  supporters  of  this 
measure  would  olog  their  proposal  with 
the  condition  of  the  creation  of  such  an 
officer,  armed  with  such  a  power,  or 
whether  they  would  tiot  rather  leave  the 
prisoners  as  they  now  itood?  On  all 
these  grounds,  be  should  most  strongly 
and  firmly  oi^pose  the  measure;  believing, 
as  he  did,  that  it  would  not  be  a  bene* 
ficial  alteration  to  the  parties  accused, 
while  he  was  convinced  that  it  woold 
effect  such  an  alteration  in  the  tone,  the 
temper,  and  the  character,  of  a  criminal 
accusation,  as  could  not  MX  to  be  mis- 
i^ievous  to  the  prisoner  [cheers]. 

Lord  AUhorp  supported  the  motion, 
and  contended,  that,  however  the  measure 
might  be  condemned  in  theory,  it  would, 
in  practice,  prove  advantageous  to  persons 
brought  for  trial  before  our  courts  of 


criminal  justice.  Why  bad  the  riffht  to 
be  defended  by  counsel  been  conceded  t# 
persons  charged  with  high  treason  ?  Be- 
cause it  was  deemed  an  advantage;  and 
yet  the  motion  before  the  House  had 
been  resisted  principally  on  the  ground, 
that  the  bill  would  be  productive  of  bo 
advantage  whatever  to  those  accused  of 
felony.  He  should  rote  in  favour  of  the 
proposition,  not  on  account  of  the  present 
difference  between  our  criminal  and  civil 
jurisprudence,  and  the  necessity  of  as- 
similating them,  but  on  account  of  the 
great  difference  created  by  the  present 
system  between  an  uneducated  and  an 
educated  prisoner.  His  wish  was,  to 
destroy  this  difierence,  and  to  put  all  on 
the  same  level,  as  to  their  means  of 
defence. 

Mr.  Scarlett  began  by  adverting  to  the 
opinions  which  he  had  formerly  held  upon 
the  subject.  He  then  thought,  that  a 
change  m  the  administration  of  the  lawv 
in  this  particular,  was  not  called  for.  He 
had,  however,  ffiven  the  subject  very 
mature  deliberation ;  and,  if  that  opioioii 
which  he  now  held  was  erroneous,  ba 
could  safely  say  that  the  error  did  not 
arise  from  any  want  of  attention  to  the 
subject,  or  insensibility  to  its  importance* 
He  would  own,  however,  that  he  then  felt 
inclined  to  distrust  his  own  opinion,  inas* 
much  as  every  one  knew  how  prone 
the  human  mind  was,  to  be  overcome  by 
prejudice,  and  to  think  that  practice  best 
to  which  it  had  been  accustomed.  Hie 
chief  argument  which  had  weighed  with 
his  mind,  was,  that  the  propos^  change 
would  tend  more  to  toe  conviction  of 
prisoners  than  the  present,  and  in  that 
respect  be  disadvantageous  to  them.  Ha 
would  own,  however,  that  that  was  not  a 
just  reason  ;  and  in  what  he  would  now 
say  upon  the  subject,  be  should  be  carefU 
to  build  more  upon  practice  than  upos 
theory.  His  learned  friend  who  apoka 
last,  had  yery  justly  said,  that  the  present 
practice  ivas  so  conducted  as  to  prevent 
the  appearance  of  any  of  that  paaaion  or 
eagerness  in  the  address  of  the  prosecotoiv 
wmch  was  likely  to  lead  away  the  minda 
of  the  judge  and  jury  from  the  real  facta 
of  the  case;  but,  if  this  wasagood  ground 
for  the  present  practice  ia  criminal  casei» 
why  not  apply  it  to  civil  cases  alfo  ?  Tbo 
investigation  of  truth  was  the  object  fci 
both ;  and,  if  the  practiee  and  the  results 
were  good  in  the  one,  they  must  also  bo 

Sood  in  the  other.    There  could  be  no 
istioction  made  between  the  two.    The 
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questions  of  law  and  fact  were  not  mo^ 
mixed  up  in  the  one  than  in  the  other. 
Why  not,  therefore,  allow  the  prisoner  in 
criminal  cases  to  address  the  judge  upon 
one,  and  the  jury  upon  the  other  i  The 
argument  of  his  learned  friend,  if  pursued 
in  this  way,  would  appear  a  reductio  ad 
absurdum.  He  would  next  state  the 
reasons  which  induced  him  to  think  that 
his  hon.  friend  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
bring  in  his  bill.  The  circumstance  of  a 
man  being  brought  to  trial,  almost  always 
amounted  to  a  certainty  of  his  guilt,  and 
where  the  case  against  him  was  clearly 
proved,  the  counsel  would  have  little  more 
10  do  than  to  point  out  the  circumstances 
which  made  for  him.  This  was  now  done 
in  civil  suits ;  and  were  there  advocates 
on  both  sides,  it  would  also  be  done  in 
criminal  cases.  Prosecutors  had  not 
stronger  feelings  than  plaintiffs,  and,  in 
general,  were  less  zealous  in  pursuing  an 
offender  than  a  party  to  a  civil  suit.  He 
thought,  therefore,  that  there  could  be 
no  fear  of  passion  mastering  the  advocates 
in  criminal  prosecution.  It  was  in  cases 
founded  on  circumstantial  evidence,  that 
he  thought  counsel  for  the  prisoners  were 
most  required.  He  had  himself  often 
seen  persons  whom  he  thought  innocent, 
convicted,  and  the  guilty  escape,  for  want 
of  some  acute  and  intelligent  counsel  to 
shew  the  bearings  of  the  different  circum- 
stances on  the  conduct  and  situation  of 
the  prisoner.  It  was  a  natural  disposition 
of  tne  mind,  that  it  should  receive,  with 
a  readiness  to  believe,  the  well-connected 
chain  of  facts  that  was  brought  before  it, 
and  afterwards  feel  a  disposition  to  ex- 
plain the  facts  offered  in  defence,  so  as  to 
shew  the  consistency  of  the  first  statement. 
The  same  was  the  case  in  civil  suits.  He 
thought  the  cases  were  few,  in  which  coun- 
sel could  be  of  important  benefit  to  the 
prisoner ;  but  in  such  cases  they  were  of 
great  importance.  A  case  had  occurred 
to  himself  at  Manchester.  The  inhabi- 
tants came  to  him  with  a  very  modest 
request  to  present  a  statement  of'^the  facts 
to  the  judge,  and  to  determine  in  what 
order  the  witnesses  should  be  called. 
His  intention  was,  to  have  stated  the  facts 
on  both  sides,  and  to  have  compared  them 
together,  so  as  to  shew  on  which  side  the 
buance  inclined,  but  he  was  prevented  by 
the  judge.  The  consequence  was,  that 
the  prisoner  was  acquitted,  whether  right 
or  wrong  he  would  not  say ;  but  if  he  had 
been  tried  in  the  ordinary  way»  he  would 
not  have  escaped.    He  was,  by  no  means, 


insensible  to  the  benefit  which  the  counsel 
for  the  prosecution  would  derive  from 
having  it  in  his  power  to  reply ;  but  he 
could  not  enter  into  the  ideas  of  his 
learned  friend,  as  to  feelings  of  rivalry 
and  anger  and  of  passion  being  mixed  up 
with  it.  He  would  appeal  to  his  learned 
friend,  whether,  in  a  case  of  life  and  death, 
a  counsel  would  not  be  for  ever  disgraced* 
who  admitted  into  his  reply  any  topics 
connected  with  personal  feeliag.  He 
could  not  bring  himself  to  believe  that  it 
would  be  any  disadvantaee  to  the  country, 
if  a  greater  number  of  those  who  were 
prosecuted,  were  also  convicted.  The 
vast  number  of  acquittals  was  one  of  the 
greatest  defects  of  our  law ;  and  in  hia 
opinion,  it  would  be  better  that  a  greater 
proportion  of  the  accused  should  be  con-* 
victed  than  at  present.  This  was  fre- 
quently caused  by  the  prosecutor's  feeU 
ing  for  the  unprotected  state  of  the 
criminal,  from  which  he  allowed  him  to 
escape.  Another  cause  of  this,  was  the 
disproportion  of  the  punishment  to  the 
crime ;  and,  if  that  were  removed,  and  he 
believed  the  right  hon.  Secretary  opposite 
intended  to  remove  it,  the  motives  for 
prosecutors  abstaining  from  prosecutioa 
would  be  done  away,  and  one  great  argu? 
ment  against  employing  counsel  for  pri- 
soners would  fall  to  the  ground.  One 
objection  was,  that,  the  giving  counsel  to 

Crisoners  would  waste  time.  He  did  not 
elieve  this.  At  present  the  counsel  made 
the  defence  of  the  accused  by  cross-ex.* 
amiaing  the  .witnesses,  and  the  judge 
allowed  greater  latitude  in  such  a  cross- 
exammation  than  he  would  if  the  pnson- 
er's  counsel  could  speak  in  bis  defence* 
If  the  counsel  had  the  privilege  of  speaks* 
ing,  he  would  not  waste  the  time  of  the 
court  in  cross-examinations.  They  would^ 
in  many  cases,  when  they  saw  they  could 
make  no  defence,  allow  a  conviction.  He 
agreed  with  his  learned  friend,  that  the 
aaministration  of  justice  io  this  countij 
was  pure  and  unbiassed ;  and  he  knew  ne 
picture  more  sublime,  than  that  of  the 
chief  baron  Thompson,  while  engaged  ii^ 
unravelling  the  evidence,  and  stating  thp 
case  to  the  jury.  He  agreed  also,  that  it 
was  much  better  that  ten  guilty  persons 
should  escape,  than  that  one  shouU 
perish  innocently  ;  but  he  would  conteo4» 
that  the  introduction  of  counsel  would 
have  a  tendency  to  produce  more  co^r 
victions,  and  more  just  and  satisfipctory 
convictions,  than  the  present  system. 
Such  were  his  reasons  for  the  ifote  h^ 
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intended  to  give.  He  did  not  hold  hiB 
opinion  so  strongly  as  that  he  might  not 
again  change  it.  The  subject  was  one  of 
great  difficulty,  and  he  would  vote  for  the 
bill,  in  order  that  it  might  be  more  fully 
discussed. 

The  SMcitor'General  opposed  the  in- 
troduction of  the  bill.  From  the  discussion 
which  had  taken  place  on  the  subject,  he 
was  sure  it  would  be  evident,  as  well  in 
the  House  as  out  of  it,  that  the  question 
bad  formerly  been  decided  upon  its  own 
merits,  and  not  with  any  reference  to  the 
quarter  from  whence  it  originated.    The 
proposal  to    give  counsel   to    prisoners 
mvolved  an  apparent  advantage,  which, 
when  examined,  would  prove  to  be  only 
apparent,  whilst  the  practice  was  calcu- 
lated to  introduce  many  evils  and  incon- 
veniences.   For  his  own  part,  he  had 
never  heard  of  that  dissatisfaction  at  the 
course  of  justice  in  the  criminal  courts,  of 
which  an  hon.  member  had  spoken.     He 
was  quite  satisfied,  and  so  he  thought  was 
the  country,  with  the  manner  in  which 
prisoners  were  tried  and  convicted  under 
the  present  system  of  law;  and  rather 
than  agree  to  give  the  prisoner  counsel, 
he  would  prefer  abridging  the  power  of 
the  prosecuting  counsel  to  make  a  speech 
in   opening   the  case    to   the   jury.    If 
counsel  were  given  to  prisoners  in  cases 
where  innocence  was  a  matter  of  doubt, 
conviction  would,  in  his  opinion,  be  more 
certain.    Some  gentlemen  were  for  the 
measure,  because  it  would  give  the  prisoner 
a  greater  chance  of  escape ;  others  took 
an  opposite  view,  and  supported  it  because 
it  would  lead  to  more  convictions.    They 
were  antipodes  to  each  other  in  argument, 
and  yet  both  were  found  on  the  same 
aide.    If  there  were  any  disposition  in  the 
public  to  be  discontented  with  our  mode 
of  proceeding  in  crioMnai  trials-— if  the 
public  called  aloud  for   a  change — ^he 
should  think  that  a  reason  for  taking  the 
subject  into  consideration.    But  he  had 
no  reason  whatever  to  sappoae  that  the 
public  were  displeased  with  our  criminal 
proceedings.     The  learned  member  for 
Knaresborough,  whom  he  did  not  then  see 
in  his  place,  bad  presided  over  an  elabo- 
rate   inquiry,  by   a  committee   of  that 
House,  into  our  criminal  law  ;  and  in  his 
report  there  was  nothing  stated  that  could 
induce  him  to  believe  that  the  public  at 
large  desired  a  change.    He  believed, 
jfith  his  learned  friend,  that  if  prisoners 
had  counsel,  our  criminal  courts  would 
be   degraded   into    arenas,    where   the 
VOE.  XY. 
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advocates  contended  for  human  life*  He 
would  not  say  any  more,  but  declare  Im 
intention  of  voting  against  the  motion* 

Mr.  Brougham  observed,  that  he,  as 
well  as  his  hon.  and  learned  friend,  the 
member  for  Peterborough,  had  not,  strictly 
speaking,  changed  his  opinion,  but  he  had 
a  stronger  impression  in  favour  of  the 
measure  than  he  entertained  before.  For* 
merly,  he  had  an  impression  similar  to 
that  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
opposite,  though  not  so  strong  as  he  had 
expressed  it  this  night;  but,  after  the  fullest 
consideration,  he  had  decided  in  favour  of 
the  bill.  He  complimented  the  right  hon« 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  candour  which 
he  had  manifested  towards  this  bill,  allow- 
ing  it  to  be  one  untinged  with  party.  It 
had  been  stated  that  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend,  the  member  for  Peterborough,  en- 
tertained an  opinion  that  the  admmistra- 
tion  of  criminal  justice  had  not  the  confi* 
dence  of  the  people.  But  he  had  under- 
stood his  hon.  and  learned  friend  to  refer 
to  this  particular  point— that  a  prisoner 
was  left  unprotected  when  pressed  by  the 
eloquence  of  a  counsel  against  him  ;  that 
the  people  present  in  court,  thinking  that 
the  prisoner  bad  not  been  fairly  treated, 
went  away  dissatisfied  if  he  was  convicted, 
and  satisned  if  he  was  acquitted,  though 
he  might  be  guilty.  The  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  opposite  said  that,  notwith- 
standing the  opportunities  he  had  of  hear- 
ing complaints  from  prisoners,  he  had 
never  heard  this  alleged  as  a  complaint. 
Of  course  the  complaints  urged  were  con- 
sistent with  the  existing  system — such  as 
that  their  counsel  had  not  called  certain 
witnesses,  or  that  facts  which  made  an 
impression  upon  the  jury  bad  not  been 
explained.  They  were  matters  commoii 
to  every  system  of  law,  not  complaints 
against  the  system  itself.  This  argument, 
therefore,  went  for  nothing.  Tbre  was 
no  man,  who  visited  our  criminal  coortSf 
who  did  not  see  the  fearful  odds  againat  n 
prisoner ;  a  counsel  speaking  against  him, 
and  no  one  who  could  speak  for  him,  and 
who  could  only  get  in  a  fact  by  that  side* 
wind  procedure,  which  had  been  so  ably 
described  by  his  hon.  and  learned  friend. 
They  were  obvious  to  all  those  who  at* 
tended  our  criminal  courts,  and  they  did 
leave  an  impression  that  justice  was  not 
administered  to  prisoners.  His  hon.  and 
learned  friend,  the  member  for  Peter- 
borough, confirmed  the  statement  of  hia 
hon.  and  learned  friend  who  introduced 
this  subject,  and  shewed  that  it  was  not 
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sufficient  tlint  the  hw  should  be  purely 
ifdniinititcrecl,  in  regard  both  to  those  who 
did  administer  it,  and  to  those  who  were 
its  objects;  but  that  it  war  necessary  that 
the  administration  of  it  should  be  so  framed 
ns  to  give  general  sati>faction  to  the  people. 
It  had  been  said,  that,  instead  of  that  calnoi 
method  of  inv(;stigation  which  at  present 
prevailed  in  the  criminal  courts,  the  allow- 
ing of  counsel  to  prisoners  would  introduce 
into  the  administration  of  criminol  justice 
those  scenes  of  wrangling  between  counsel 
which  were  exhibited  in  civil  cases.     But, 
judging  rather  from  what  he  had  heard 
than  from  his  own  experience,  he  must 
say,  that  on  some  of  the  circuits  the  same 
scenes  of  wrangling  sometimes  took  place 
on  the  criminal,  as  on  the  civil  side.     Ar« 
guments  were  often  addressed  to  tlie  judge 
upon  points  that  arose  out  of  the  cross- 
examinations  ;  objections  were  frequently 
taken,  and  matters  ivere  keenly  contested 
—a  state  of  things  which,  he  agreed  with 
the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Peter- 
borough, Would  not  prevail  if  counsel  were 
permitted  freely  to  speak  for  the  prisoner, 
in  point  of  fact,  the  arguments  on  law 
points  were  reoUy  intended,  not  for  the 
judge,  but  for  the  uiry ;  and  were  oiily 
pretended  to  be  addressed  to  the  judge, 
merely  because  they  could  xwt  regularly, 
according  to  the  present  practice,  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  jury.     This  was  often  a 
mere  uastc  of  temper  and  of  lime,  and 
not  at  all  conducive  to  the  great  end  of 
criminal  justice — the   conviction   of  the 
guilty  and  the  acquittal  of  the  innocent. 
Then  again,  by  this  peculiarity,  were  they 
not  adding  to  the  undue  chances  of  escape 
by  the  criminal  ?     The  laws  against  cri- 
minals were  already  too  severe ;  and,  from 
that  circumstance,  many  criminals  escaped 
altogether,  who  certainly  desenred  some 
punishment.    In  the  same  manner  as  the 
prisoner  was  placed  on  trial  under  great 
and  evident  disadvantage,  there  was  often 
an  undue  leaning  in  his  favour.    Another 
point  for  consideration  was  this :  they  had 
often  heard  of  counsel  not  pressing  hard 
on  prisoners,  from  imagining  that  the  pri- 
soners had  no  counsel  to  oppose  them. 
Now,  he  knew,  from  his  own  experience 
on  the  northern  circuit,  that  in  this  respect 
there  was  the  greatest  difierence  between 
counsel — some  simply  statine  the  fkcts, 
others  making  speeches  in  the  mode  of 
harangues.      But  was  it  fitting  that    a 
matter  of  this  importance  should  depend 
upon   the  discretion   of  counsel  ?     The 
judges,  it  was  said,  would  interfere;  but, 
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in  reality,  there  was  in  this  prtthritr  tm 

great  a  difiaaence  between  judgea  at  be* 

tween  counsel.    Some  things  were  per* 

mi  tied  by  one  judge,  and  on  one  circuity 

which   were   not  permitted   by  aBOtkor 

judge,  and  upon  another  circuit,  as  to  tli# 

latitude  allowed  to  counsel.    In  the  oaae 

referred  to  by  the  hon.  and  leai^ned  mem^ 

ber  for  Wootton-Bassett   (who  bad  ao 

much  distinguished  himself  by  his  apeech 

of  that  night),  the  judges  on  the  northern 

circuit  would  have  interfered.     It  wee 

one  of  the  grounds  of  complaint  form* 

erly  urged  by  an  hon.  and  learned  friend 

of  his,  (who,  he  regretted,  was  not  alive 

to  witness  the  adoption  of  some  ef  hie 

humane  plans,  and  to  aid  an  object  te 

which  he  had  devoted  his  talenta,  that  as 

long  as  the  hiw  led  so  wide  a  discretion^ 

it  depended  upon  what  particular  judge 

went  a  circuit  —  whether  one  view  •  or 

another  would   be   taken,  and  whether 

there  would  be  a  greater  or  leas  chance  of 

escape.     There  was  a  moat  important 

fallacy  lurking  in  the  argument  respecting 

the  speechea  of  the  opening  counsel.    The 

hon.  amd  learned  gentleman  opposite  8aid» 

that  the  opening  was  a  calm,  dispassionate 

statement  of  facta.    Let  it  be  ao.    Bet, 

as  his  hon.  and  learned  friend,  the  mem« 

ber  for  Peterboroush,  had  obaerred,  the 

cases  where  counsel  were  most  necessary 

to  a  prisoner  were  those  where  the  evidence 

was  circumstantial ;  and,  could  any  thing 

be  harder  than  for  a  prisoner's  counsel  in 

such  cases  to  be  tied  up  (not  from  em* 

ploying  adjurations  and  obtestationa  of 

Heaven  and  earth,  as  represented  by  M» 

Cottu  to  be  heard  in  our  courts),  but  from 

saying  a  word  in  explanation  ?     Suppote 

the  coQusel  did  confine  himself  to  a  dtf 

statement  of  facts,  no  ease  couM  be  harder 

than  for  the  whole  web  to  be,  aa  it  were^ 

united  together  by  the  juxtapeaitioa  of  ell 

the  circumstances,  so  as  to  asake  up  aoeh 

a  picture  of  the  prisoner's  gmlt  aa  thai  n 

!  man  could  not  rid  his  mind  of  it,  and 

fancied  he  saw  the  prisoner  ooaMnitting 

the  feet.    To  unravel  dl  this,  wouM  re^ 

quire  the  acutest  observationa  of  e  pH* 

aoner*s  counsel ;  for  in  such  a  caae  nothieg 

,  could  teH  more  strongly  against  a  priaener 

than  a  simple  detau  or  dreunaianese. 

The  only  ether  argument  rested  on  the 

j  time  which,  in  caae  the  measure  shooM  he 

I  adopted,  wouM  be  necessarily  leifehwd 

'  for  the  trial  of  prisoners.    The  answar  le 

,  that  had  been  already  given;  aad^  sappe»- 

ing  it  to  be  true,  that  more  tinewewa  he 

required,  than  was  at  present  dofolcd  le 
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•udi  trialsy  the  only  codcIuuoq  to  which 
that  would  l6ad»  would  be  that  more  time 
ought  to  be  bestowed  upon  them  and 
more  asaiasea  held  if  necessary.  So  that, 
upon  the  whole,  he  was  clearly  of  opinion, 
that  permission  ought  to  be  given  to  bring 
in  this  bill ;  and  he  had  only  further  to 
atate,  that  he  approved  of  its  object. 

Mr,  Secretary  Canning  said,  tliat  the 
lateness  of  the  hourf  and  the  full  and  able 
manner  in  which  the  subject  had  been  al- 
ready discussed,  would  be  a  security  to 
the  House  that  he  would  not  occupy  much 
of  its  time  in  stating  the  groundfs  upon 
ivbich  he  would  vote  against  the  introduc* 
lion  of  this  bill.  He  had  paid  the  greatest 
attention  to  what  had  been  said  on  the  sub- 
ject, on  one  side  and  the  other,  and  could 
not  help  applauding  the  very  candid  man- 
ner in  whicfi  the  diaoussion  had  been  con- 
ducted. But  if  the  hon.  and  learned  mem- 
ber for  Peterborough,  and  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  who  spoke  last,  had 
once  entertained  great  doubts  on  the 
question,  and  if  they  came  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  it  with  doubts  only  diminished, 
the  doubts  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man, who  spoke  last,  being  morediminished 
than  those  of  the  hon.  and  learned  member 
for  Peterborough ;  if  such  was  the  state  of 
their  minds,  surely  it  might  be  permitted 
to  an  unlearned  person,  like  himself,  who 
came  to  the  consideration  of  the  question 
with  a  disposition  favourable  to  the  sys- 
tem at  present  prevailing,  still  to  doubt 
whether  the  proposed  change  would  be 
beneficial.  It  did  appear  to  him  that, 
with  respect  to  such  a  measure  as  this, 
even  in  the  state  of  doubt  which  had  been 
admitted  to  exist,  the  natural  course 
would  be,  to  oppose  the  introduction  of 
the  billf  in  order  to  prevent  further  dis- 
cussions, which  could  lead  to  no  useful 
result.  The  balance,  even  upon  that 
view  of  the  case,  preponderated  in  favour 
of  the  present  practice ;  but,  although  the 
balance  had  been  equal,  still  he  would 
have  thought  it  right  to  oppo««  thediange, 
because  the  present  practice  ouaht  to  be 
continued,  unless  the  balance  decidedly 
preponderated  against  it.  He  bad  heard 
no  good  arguments  out  of  the  House  for 
the  projected  change,  but  had  found i  on 
the  contrary,  that  the  general  opinion  was 
against  it.  He  did  not  mean  to  say,  that 
this  was  conclusive,  but  he  did  say,  that 
no  change  ought  to  take  place,  until  those 
best  competent  to  judge  were  clearly  con- 
vinced of  its  expediency  and  propriety. 
Much  the  aafer  course  was,  to  maiotaio 


the  existing  practice  inviolate,  till  it  should 
be  clearly  ascertained  that  the  balance 
preponderated  against  it.  As  to  the  chances 
of  conviction  or  acquittal  that  migni  pre- 
vail under  either  of  the  systems,  that  was 
nothing  to  their  purpose.  Their  object 
was,  and  ought  to  be,  only  the  elucidation 
of  truth,  and  the  correctness  of  decision. 
But,  looking  at  tlie  proportion  of  convic- 
tions, as  compared  with  acquittals,  he  be- 
lieved he  might  truly  say,  that  the  present 
system  certninlv  did  not  operate  unfavour- 
ably against  prisoners.  The  observations 
which  had  been  made  respecting  the  intro- 
duction of  a  contentious  mode  of  conduct- 
ing criminal  trials,  certainly  did  operate 
upon  his  mind  against  any  alteration  of  the 
existing  system*  That,  he  had  no  hesitation 
in  saying,  had  considerable  wei<;ht  with 
him,  and  rendered  him  exceedingly  averse 
to  the  proposed  alteration.  His  hon*  and 
learned  friend  behind  him  (Mr.  Twiss)  had 
stated,  and  stated  truly,  as  he  believed,  that 
the  effect  of  the  present  Fjstem  was,  to  raise 
a  presumption  in  favour  of  the  prisoner; 
and  that  was  unquestionably  one  reason 
against  a  change ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
although  more  convictions  were  to  take 
place  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  trials 
than  actually  did  take  place,  he  would  not, 
on  that  account  solely,  be  convinced  that 
any  change  ought  to  be  made  in  the  pre- 
sent system.  But,  on  the  whole,  he 
thought  it  the  safest  course  not  to  make 
any  alteration  in  the  existing  practice, 
until  their  minds  were  completely  made 
up  on  the  subject,  and  until  the  call  for  a 
change  became  much  louder  and  more 
general* 

Mr.  Denman  said,  that,  af^er  the  argu- 
ments he  had  heard  by  gentlemen  on  both 
sides  of  the  House,  and  iiaving  expressed 
his  opinion  two  years  ago  upon  this  biil»  he 
had  litilo  to  ofier  to  the  House.  He  was 
happy  to  perceive  that  his  former  argu- 
ments had  made  two  converts,  and  that 
since  the  last  time  when  this  question 
had  been  agitated,  his  learned  friends,  the 
member  for  Wincbelsea  and  the  member 
for  Peterborough,  had  both  come  into  his 
opinion.  It  had  frequently  occurred  that 
counsel  had  declined  to  conduct  n  pri- 
soner's case  where  no  doubt  existed  as  to 
his  guilt.  The  course  practised  was,  to 
leave  him  to  the  clemency  of  the  judge, 
and  the  justice  of  the  country*  Tliere 
was  another  case  of  a  peculisr  nature  in 
which  tlie  assistance  of  counsel  would  hu 
absolutely  requisite — he  meant  in  the 
case  of  a  prisoner  being  deaf  and  dumb* 
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Two  cases  of  this  description  had  corae 
before  him,  in  his  judicial  capacity,  in 
the  course  of  the  present  year.  Two  per- 
sons, both  of  whom  were  deaf  and  dumb, 
were  placed  at  the  bar  on  criminal  charges. 
They,  of  course,  could  not  hear  the  in- 
dictment read,  nor  were  they  at  all  sensible 
of  the  situation  in  which  they  were  placed. 
They  were  obliged  to  have  their  cases 
explained  by  interpreters.  There  was  no 
doubt,  however,  as  to  their  guilt,  and 
they  were  both  found  guilty.  But  sup- 
pose the  proof  of  their  guilt  had  been  less 
clear — suppose  they  were,  in  fact,  guiltless 
of  the  crime  imputed  to  them,  and  yet 
incapable  of  establishing  their  innocence 
—what,  he  would  ask,  would  be  the  feel- 
ings of  a  judge  and  jury  in  whose  hands 
their  lives  or  liberties  were  placed,  if  these 
forlorn  and  disabled  creatures  were  to 
have  no  counsel  to  plead  for  them — no 
voice  to  interpose  in  their  behalf — when 
perhaps  only  a  voice  had  been  wanted  to 
make  their  innocence  manifest  to  all  ? 
There  was  another  case  not  less  strong, 
—  he  meant  where  foreigners,  who 
were  totally  unacquainted  with  our  lan- 
guage, were  arraigned  for  felony.  Were 
they  not  situated  like  those  who  were  de- 
prived of  speech  and  hearing  ?  Were 
they  not  virtually  deaf  and  dumb  ?  Were 
not  insane  persons  similarly  situated? 
What  would  be  the  feelings  of  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  who  had  spoken  against 
the  introduction  of  the  measure,  were 
they  upon  'a  jury,  if  the  assistance  of 
counsel  could  not  be  afforded  to  any  one 
of  those  unfortunate  persons,  if  they  had 
it  not  in  their  power  to  have  a  sinple 
doubt  argued  for  them  f  The  Utopian 
picture  presented  by  the  Attorney-gene- 
ral of  the  propriety  and  decorum  of 
our  courts,  was  contrary  to  that  which 
daily  experience  presented.  He  had  said, 
that  the  proceedings  were  conducted  with 
calmness  and  decorum.  Those  who  might 
by  chance  be  led  into  one  of  those  criminal 
courts  would  witness  the  reverse  of  this 
fanciful  statement.  The  dictum  of  lord 
Coke  had  been  referred  to  on  this  sub- 
ject— that  the  case  against  a  prisoner 
ought  to  be  so  clear  before  conviction, 
that  no  counsel  could  withstand  it.  This 
dictum  had  been  adopted  by  lord  chan- 
cellor Nottingham ;  and  yet  it  was  the  un- 
happy lot  of  that  judge  to  pass  sentence 
of  death  upon  a  peer,  who  could  never 
have  been  found  guilty  in  such  an  assem- 
bly as  the  House  of  Lords,  if  he  had  been 
sdlowed  counsel  to  plead  for  faiin*  Nothing 


could  be  so  clear  as  that,  if  lord  Stafford 
had  been  assisted  in  his  defence  by  coun- 
sel, no  court — not  even  the   House  of 
Lords,    constituted    as   it  was   in  those 
days — could  have  refused  to  acquit  him. 
The  right  hon.  Secretary  had  rested  his 
chief  argument  against  this  bill  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  not  publicly  called  for» 
and  that  there  was  no  popular  dissatisfac- 
tion felt  from  the  want  of  such  a  measure 
as  that  which  the  bill  contemplated.   God 
forbid  it  should  ever  happen  that  the  want 
of  this  bill  should  be  so  felt  as  to  call  forth 
the  pdblic  dissatisfaction  I  It  was  to  avoid 
the  popular  discontent  that  the  measure 
was  suggested.      If  we  waited  until  the 
necessity  for  such  a  law  should  arrive,  it 
was  impossible  to  say  what  might  follow. 
If  the  principle  were  just,  it   should  be 
I  adopted  at  once  without  waiting  for  the 
season  of  misfortune  to  bring  it  forward. 
It  was  his  fortune,  as  a  criminal  judge,  to 
try  a  great  number  of  prisoners  in  a  year ; 
a  greater  number,  he  might  say,  than  any 
other  judge  in   the   kingdom ;    and   the 
result  of  his  experience  told  him,  that  two 
things  were  absolutely  necessary  in    a 
court  of  justice — ^namely,  that  opposing 
parties  should  be  placed  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing, and  that  truth  should  be  elicited,  in 
order  to  bring  the  case  to  a  just  and 
equitable  decision.    Now  he  would  ask, 
whether   the    practice    adopted    in    our 
criminal   courts  was  the  way  to  render 
impartial  justice  between  the  parties  ?  In- 
stead of  eliciting  the  truth  by  a  fair  and 
legitimate     process,     insinuations     were 
thrown  out  in  the  cross-examination  of  a 
witness,  and  every  stratagem  was  resorted 
to,  in  order  to  betray  him  into  some  ad- 
mission which  should  tend  either  to  shake 
the  credit  of  his  testimony,  or  otherwise 
to  prejudice  the  case  which  he  came  to 
support.  In  almost  every  trial  an  ingenious 
counsel  could  seldom  fail  to  advance  hit 
cause.    His  cross-examinations  were  tha 
hinges  on  which  the  case  might  be  said  to 
rest,  and  the  greater  his  tact  and  clever- 
ness, the  greater  was  the  chance  of  his 
success,     what  would  not  be  dared  to  be 
suggested  out  of  court  he  fearlessly  assert- 
ed within.    There  was  no  doubt  whatever 
of  the  good  effects  which  the  bill  would 
produce.    It  would  serve  to  expedite  and 
make  certain  the  convictions  of  the  guiity» 
and  it  would  afford  greater  secunty  thaa 
ever  to  the  innocent.     There  waa  dlse 
point,   on   which,  holding  the  fituadon 
which    he    filled,    he    was    escaediDgly 
anxious  to  be  informed.    H#  vriahad  lo 
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knoff  whether  a  judge  could  call  upon 
counsel  to  defend  a  prisoner  charged  with 
felony  ?  If  that  were  the  case,  and  if  it 
were  lawful  to  do  sOy  he  should  be  glad 
to  know  if  there  was  any  one  gentleman 
in  that  House  who  would  wish  to  repeal 
that  law,  and  deprive  prisoners  of  the 
benefit  which  it  offered  them  ?  He  was 
certain  there  was  not  one.  He  should  now 
detain  the  House  no  longer  than  to  ex- 
press his  satisfaction  at  the  manner  in 
which  this  question  had  been  treated  by 
the  other  side,  and,  indeed,  by  every 
member  who  had  expressed  hit  sentiments 
upon  it.  He  would  just  add*  suppose  any 
one  of  the  hon.  eentlemen  present  were 
put  upon  his  trial-— and  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  chances  against  that 
event  were  not  so  utterly  improbable  as 
mi^ht  be  imagined,  for  human  nature  was 
frail,  and  the  highest  in  station  might  yet 
be  lerelled  with  the  lowest — if  such  an 
event  should  ever  happen,  would  be  not 
wish  for  counsel  to  defend  him  i  and  if  he 
felt  the  necessity  of  bavins  legal  assist- 
ance in  his  own  case,  why  should  he  with- 
hold that  advantage  from  another  ? 

The  House  divided ;  for  the  motion  S6 : 
against  it  105.    Majority  69. 


Lut  of  the 


Althorp,  visct. 
Benial,  R. 
Browne,  Dom. 
Brougham,  H. 
BariDg,  sir  T. 
Calthorpe,  hon.  F. 
Croropton,  S. 
Dancannon,  visct. 
Denman,  T. 
Drummond,  H. 
Ebrington,  visct. 
Evans,  Wm. 
Grattan,  J. 
Grant,  J.  P. 
Honywood,  W* 
Howard,  Hy. 
Hume,  J. 
Hobhouse,  J.  C. 
iervoise,  J.  P. 
Keckwith,  S.  T. 


Minority. 

Loshington,  S.  Dr. 
Langston,  J.  H. 
Maberly,  W.  L. 
Monck,  J.  B. 
Martin,  R. 
Newport,  sir  J. 
Nugent,  lord. 
Pamell,  sir  H» 
Rumbold,  C. 
Ridley,sirM.W. 
Rice,  T.  S. 
Robinson,  sir  G. 
Scarlett,  J. 
Twiss,  H. 
Tennyson,  C. 
Wilson,  sir  R. 

Tellers. 

Lamb,  boo.  G. 
Williams,  John. 
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Wednesday^  April  26. 

CouwTY  Elections.]  Mr.  Syka  rose 
to  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  de« 
clare  the  rights  of  freeholders  in  separate 
districts,  or  counties  corporate,  to  vote  at 
the  election  of  knights  of  the  shire  of  the 
'several  counties  from  which  the  said  dis- 
triou  bavo  been  aeparated.    The  bon. 


member  observed,  that,  although  hismotion 
remotely  touched  the  question  of  Parlia- 
mentary reform,  he  apprehended  that  it 
would  not  be  resisted  even  by  the  most 
timid  mid  sensitive  of  the  alarmists  upoa 
that  subject,  while  it  would  be  supported 
by  all  who  thought  that  popular  feeling 
was  not  sufficiently  represented  in  that 
House.  Hon.  gentlemen  were,  perbape, 
aware,  that  by  various  charters  itom  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Srd  to  James  the  1st, 
portions  of  counties  had  been  separated 
from  the  rest,  or,  in  other  words,  had  been 
erected  into  counties  corporate.  In  many 
cases  the  freeholders  or  the«e  counties 
corporate  had  ceased  to  exercise  their 
right  of  voting  for  members  for  the  shire  i 
and,  in  some  mstances,  they  did  not  even 
vote  for  the  representatives  of  the  counties 
corporate.  He  did  not  mean  to  deny  the 
right  of  the  Crown,  exercised  from  tbe 
time  of  Alfred,  and  perhaps  earlier,  to 
divide  counties;    but    he  disputed    tbe 

Sower  of  the  Crown  to  interfere  with,  and 
eprive  parties,  of  their  elective  franchise. 
Upon  this  point  he  felt  quite  decided,  and 
he  directed  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
some  authorities,  to  show  that  the  king 
possessed  no  such  power.  He  relied  prin- 
cipally upon  the  opinion  of  lord  Coke,  in 
hb  4th  institute,  followed  by  a  decision  of 
the  committee  on  the  Chippenham  case, 
and  by  the  opinion  of  the  court  of  King*!- 
bench  in  Johnson  o.  Dalton.  Such  being 
the  real  state  of  the  law,  the  object  of  his 
bill  was,  to  declare,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  separation  of  parts  of  counties  by 
royal  charter,  the  freeholders  in  these 
pans  of  counties  retained  their  right  of 
voting  for  knights  of  the  shire.  He  claimed 
this  concession  as  a  matter  of  right,  with- 
out trenching  upon  therigbtsof  any  other 
parties.  In  all  there  were  nineteen  towns 
— county  or  counties  corporate ;  but,  for 
various  reasons,  he  should  only  include 
nine  of  them  in  his  bill,  in  which  the  free- 
holders had,  for  many  years,  exercised  no 
franchise  at  all,  end  were,  in]  fact,  totally 
unrepresented.  The  measure  he  hoped 
to  obtain  leave  to  introduce,  went  no  nir 
ther  than  to  declare,  on  the  foundation  of 
lord  Coke's  opinion,  that  the  right  of 
voting  continued,  and  that  the  freeholders 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  exercise  it. 

Sir  M.  IV.  Ridley  seconded  the  motion. 
The  bill,  he  said,  proposed  to  go  no  fur- 
ther than  to  reinstate  the  petitioners  in  the 
rights  which  had  before  belonged  to  them* 
The  Crown  might  establish  a  separate 
communityi  but  could  oot  depriTe  fiss* 
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Iioldars  of  their  fVanchises.  It  was,  tbere- 
fdre,  evident,  that  the  proposed  measure 
was  jiMt  and  proper. 

Mr.  Jones  supported  the  motion. 
,    Mr.  Littleton  did  not  see  that  any  rea- 
sonable objection  could  be  made  to  it* 

Lord  J(An  Russell  said,  tliat  the  peti- 
tioners were  entitled  to  the  right  of  voting 
for  the  return  of  members.  He  thought* 
however,  that  it  would  be  better  to  confine 
their  right  of  voting  to  the  town  itself, 
than  extend  it  to  the  county  at  large. 

Mr.  Stakes  disclaimed  any  intention  to 
confer  4  double  right  of  voting.  His  ob- 
jieot  was  merely  to  restore  the  ancient 
eonstitutional  right. 

Mr.  IVynn  doubted  whether  this  was 
m  proper  time  for  the  introduction  of 
•ttcb  a  bill.  At  all  events»  the  hon. 
member  ought  to  oive  the  House  sufficient 
time  to  coMider  the  subject. 

Mr.  Svhe  observed,  that  be  had  given 
notice  of  his  intention  to  introduce  this 
measure  some  weeks  ttgo.  If  it  was  a 
proper  ooei  it  ought  to  pass  without 
delay. 

Mr. «/.  Benett  observed,  that  this  was 
merely  a  restoration  of  rights,  by  which 
nobody  could  be  injured  ;  and,  since  the 
right  could  not  be  questioned,  the  sooner 
iCVas  restored  the  better. 

Mr.  EUice  said,  that  a  decision  on  the 
matter  in  question  had  taken  plactf  in  a 
committee  up  stain.  The  freeholders  of 
Coventry  had  voted  for  the  county  of 
Warwick,  and  their  votes  had  been  dis- 
allowed* The  county  was  under  great 
obKgalions  to  the  hon.  member  for  bring- 
ing forward  this  subject,  but  he  hoped  the 
hort«  member  would  not  pr^ss  it  forward 
.  wfib  such  haste  as  to  deprive  him  of  the 
stfnport  of  the  gentlemen  opposite* 

Mr.  Bright  said,  that  this  was  mefelT  a 
•decku'itory  law,  and  be  only  regretted  that 
the  hon.  ^ntleman  proposed  to  confine 
iu  operation  to  nine  places.  A<  to  the 
^double  franchise,  no  cood  argument  eould 
bo  founded  on  that ;  for,  he  K^Ueved,  there 
were  few  OMmbers  of  the  House  who  bad 
not  n  double  franchise.  The  roensnre 
ou^to  be  extended  to  all  the  places 
wbioh  had  lost  their  ancient  rights,  otlier- 
%«ise  the  places  not  named  might  be  de- 
prived of  their  rights  by  implication. 

Mr.  R.  SmHh  thought,  that  the  opera- 
tion of  the  bill  should  be,  in  some  degree, 
restrained ;  for,  if  it  restored  all  the  rights 
that  lay  dormant,  it  might,  on  the  same 
{Hrinciple,  deprive  electors  of  such  rights  as  ■ 
ibey  bitd  acquired  by  usage.  It  was  cfeor  I 
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that  the  Crown  could  not,  bv  any  charter, 
take  away  the  elective  franchise. 

Dr.  PhilUmore  consented  to  the  intro» 
duction  of  the  bill,  but  would  not  pledge 
himself  to  support  it  throughout.         ' 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 

Elbctive    FkANCHisB  -^  Petition 
FROM  Rte  for  Extension  of.  j     Lord 
JfAn  RtuseU  rose,  pursuant  to  notice,  to 
present  a  petition  from   the  inhabitant 
householders  of  Rye,  for  the  Extension  of 
the  Elective  Franchise  to  that  borough. 
His  lordship  commenced  by  observing, 
that  the  town  of  Rye  was  a  place  of  con« 
siderable  importance,  in  which,  while  trade 
and  commerce  progressively  improved,  the 
elective  franchise  was  shamefullv  restrict* 
ed.  The  petition  stated,  that  **  the  annual 
assessment  for  the  town  amounted  to  the 
sum  of  S,156^  of  which  one  tenth  part 
only  was  paid  by  the  freemen  ;*'  and  it 
further  stated,  that  <<  there  were  S2  vessels 
trading  to  and  from  the  port  of  Rye,  of 
which  38  belonged  to  several  of  the  peti- 
tioners, and  four  only  to  the  freemen  ;'* 
and  that  *<  it  never  could  be  intended  that 
the  privileges  and  immunities  granted  and 
connrmed  by  the  charters  should  be  con- 
fined to  so  small  a  body  of  persons  as  the 
present  corporation.    Still  less  could  it 
ever  be  intended  that  the  administration  of 
the  law  in  its  ordinary  course,  ai  pointed 
out  by  the  charters,  should  have  beeti 
superseded  by  a  jurisdiction,  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  so  small  a  body,  and  so 
subject  to  political  influence,  by  which 
the  administration  of  justice  was  subjected 
to  ridicule  and  oontempt.''    The  peti- 
tion ilso  stated,  that  '*  the  whole  body  of 
mayors,  jurats,  and  freemen,  at  present 
consisted  of  Only  ^  persons,  five  of  whom 
were  the  relations  and  connexipos  6f  Dr. 
Lamb,**    The  Mouse  should  know  that 
Dr.  Ldlnb  Wds  a  minister,  residing  near 
the  port  of  Rye,  and  that  the  representa- 
tion in  parliament  of  this  boroogn  #as  in 
his  patronage,  and  under  his  influence  and 
controL    TYm  petitioners  stated  fiulhet, 
that  in  consequence  of  the  manner   in 
which  the  elective  franchise  was  disposed 
of  In  this  town,  that  ill-blood  ikod  noimosi- 
ties  were  engendered  betweert  the  inhabi- 
tants and  those  freemen  in    whom  the 
power  of  voting  was  vested ;  that  it  wae 
extremely  irksome  for  them  (the  peti* 
tioners)  to  live  in  a  place  where  such  cor* 
rupt  practices  prevailed ;  and  they  wished 
to  know  whether  those  26  persons  wepe  by 
law.  entitled  .to  tbe  ri|^t  wmA  tlicgr  daiisip 
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ed  and  exerdsed.    The  petitioners  denied 
the  existence  of  any  such  right,  and  they 
eontendedy  that  it  was  usurped  70  years 
ago  by  the  family  of  Dr.  Lamb,  <*  for  their 
own  private  views,  and  to  secure  to  them- 
selves exclusively  the  return  of  members 
for  the  town  to  parliament.*'    The  peti* 
tinners  continued  to  state,  that,  according 
to  ancient  records  in  the  town,  it  appeared 
that  every  inhabitant  thereof  was  entitled 
to  vote  oo  the  payment  of  a  fine ;  and»  in 
the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth^  all  persons 
could  vote,  who  paid  2u  to  the  Crown 
upon  every  pound  value  which  he  should 
possess ;  and  every  jMrson  residing  in  the 
town  had  the    privilege  of  votmg    on 
those  conditions.    The  petittoners  further 
stated,  that  several  persons,  freemen,  who 
did  not  reside  in  the  town,  were  in  the 
habit  of  voting,  contrary  to  the  conatitu* 
tion  of  the  town,  which  expressly  stated 
that  any  freemen  should  reside  therein. 
If  this  statement  were  true,  the  petitioners 
would  have  a  right  to  go  before  an  elec* 
tion  committee  of  the  House;  and  he 
sincerely  hoped  that,  after  the  ensuing 
election,  the  petitioners  would  try  the 
question  before  a  competent  tribiuoaL    It 
was  a  question  which  affected  the  repre* 
aentative  system  generally,  and  one  which 
ought  to  be  taken  into  the  aerious  con- 
sideration of  the  Housew    The  noble  lord 
then  recited  the  conclusion  of  the  petition, 
which  prayed  that  **the  House  would 
take  the  case  into  its  noost  serioua  con- 
sideration, for  the  purpose  or  having  a 
<M>mniittee  appointed  to  invettigale  the 
facts  which  it  contained.'* 

The  Petition  waa  then  brought  up. 
It  purported  to  be  the  petition  of  the 
Inhabitant  Householders  of  tho  ancicDt 
town  of  Rye,  in  the  county  of  Sussex, 
setting  forth, 

**  That,  in  the  last  session  of  parliament, 
the  petitioners  caused  a  petition  to  be 
presented  to  the  House,  setting  forth, 
that  the  town  of  Rye  was  one  of  the 
ancient  towns  of  the  Cinque  ports  of  this 
realm,  and  subject  to  tlie  same  laws, 
customs,  and  usages,  and  entitled  to  the 
same  privileges  as  the  other  Cinque  ports ; 
that  various  charters  had,  from  time  to 
time,  been  granted  to  the  Cinque  porta, 
and  to  the  town  of  Rye  in  particular, 
which  confirmed  to  the  inliabitants  the 
privilcgee  enjoyed  by  them  and  their 
ancestors,  but  that  of  lato  years  certain 
individuals,  for  the  purpose  of  maintain- 
ing an  undue  influence  over  the  affairs  of 
the  town,  had  assumed  to  themselves  the 


right  of  admission  to  the  freedom  of  tbs 
town,  and  thus  deprive  the  petitioners 
and  the  other  inhabitants  of  those  rights 
and  privileges  which  the  charters  and  im^^ 
memorial  usage  had  conferred  upon  ibemt 
and  praying  that  the  House  would  bo 
pleased  to  appoint  a  committee  to  in« 
vcstigate  the  facts  contained  in  the  pof 
tition,  for  the  purpose  of  enacting  such 
declaratory  or  new  laws  respecting  the 
same  as  to  the  House  shall  seem  moat  fit 
and  proper ;  that  since  such  petition  was 
presented  to  the  House,  the  petitioneit 
have  caused  the  records  of  the  town  to  be 
searched,  by  which  it  clearly  appenn^ 
that  all  the  rahabitants  bearing  the  bwv 
thens  of  the  town,  and  paying  scot  and 
lot,  were  entitled  to  their  fredom  upon 
payment  of  a  certain  fine,  which  is  in 
strict  accordanoe  with  the  several  ehartei% 
and  with  reason,  justice,  and  equitv;for 
the  petitioners  humbly,  thougbconfidentljr 
submit,  that  without  the  general  aid  of 
the    inhabitants,    the    ships   and    other 
services  due  from  the  Cinque  ports  and 
their  members  to  the  Crown  could  nel 
have  been  supplied  ;  that  in  consideration 
thereof  it  appears  by  the  records  of  the 
town,  that  an  assembly  on  the  26th  of 
March,  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  the 
reign  of  queen  Elisabeth,  it  was  decreed, 
that,  in  consideration  of  the  great  charge 
the  town  was  at  with  the  Burgeasea  to 
the  parliament,  the  which  the  revenuea  of 
the  town  were  no  way  able  to  bear,  a 
cesse  should  be  nuide,  taxed,  and  father* 
ed  upon  every  peraon  inhabiting  within 
the   town  of  Rye  or  liberties   of  the 
aame,  and  that  evenr  one  bavinff  famda 
or  tenementa  sbouldf  my  two  raiUioga 
upon  every  pound,  and  every  one  having 
only  goods  snould  pay  twelve  pence  upon 
every  pound  ;  that  at  anoUier  assembly  on 
the  10th  day  of  March,  in  the  thirty-agbcb 
year  of  the  same  queen's  reign,  it  waa 
agreed  that  another  general  cesse  towards 
this  setting  forth  the  ships  appointed  by 
order  of  the  Privy  council,  should  be 
made  upon  the  lands,  goods,  and  catals 
of  the  inhabitants  of  tihe  town  and  liber- 
ties; that  at  a  general  brotherhood  or 
guestling  of  the  Cinque  ports,  the  an« 
dent  tairns  and  their  members,  at  New 
Romney,  on  the  2lst  of  July  1691,  it  waa 
stated  that  the  ports'  aocompts  in  the  Ex* 
diequer  for  several  years  before  MichaeU 
maa  1689  had  not  been  passed,  nor  the 
quietus  est  sued  out,    •o  that  proceu 
might  perhaps  issue  against  the  ^orts  for 
omission  thereof,  it  m'as  therefore  ordered, 
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that  the  estates  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
ports  should  be  defended  and  discharged 
of  such  process  at  the  public  and  com- 
mon  charge   of  the  ports;  it  was  also 
stated,  that  inhabitants  of  the  ports  were 
oftentimes  compelled  to  appear  and  an- 
swer at  the  suit  of  a  common  person  in 
the  court  of  Exchequer,  contrary  to  their 
charter  and   privileges,  for  matters  that 
ought  to  be  determined  in  the  chancery 
of  the  Cinque  ports ;  and  that,  whereas 
the  ships  and  vessels  belonging  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  ports  were  by  the  ancient 
charters  freed  from  the  payment  of  buoyage 
and  light  money,  as  it  was  awarded  in  the 
reign  of  the  late  king  Charles  the  2nd, 
yet  disputes  did  often  thereabouts  arise, 
because  the  words  of  the  exemption  were 
not  quite  so  plain  as  could  be  wished; 
also,  that  of  late  years  the  inhabitants  of 
the  ports  had  been  made  collectors  of 
foreign  taxes  out  of  the  liberties  of  the 
Cinque  ports,  contrary  to  their  ancient 
charters    and  exemptions ;    upon    these 
grievances  the  ports  council  recommended 
application  to  be  made  to  the  lord  War- 
den for  redress,  and  that  every  town 
send  to  their  barons  in  parliament ;  that 
by  the  early  entries  in  the  records  of  the 
town  of  Rye,  it  clearly  appears  that  all 
persons  resident  within  the  towns,  and 
contributing    to    the   burthens    thereof, 
were  constantly  in  the  habit  of  applying 
to  the  courts  held  there  for  their  freedom, 
which  was  invariably  granted  to  them, 
although  the  6nes  varied  according  to 
the  change  of  the  times,  and  there  is  no 
bye-law  which  in  any  manner  abridges  this 
right,  nor  any  ussge  against  it,  but  an 
usurpation  which  has  sprung  up  of  late 
years,  and  is  continued  for  the  purpose 
of  supporting  a  parliamentary  influence 
in  the  town,  that  by  a  decree  made  by 
the  mayor,  jurats,  and*  commonalty  of 
Rye,  at  an  assembly  in  the  fourth  year  of 
the  reign  of  queen   Elizabeth,    it    was 
ordered,  that  all  men  born  within  the 
town  should  be  made  free,  paying  there- 
fore twenty-shillings;   and,   on   the   1st 
day  of  April,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  the 
same  reign,  a  further  decree  was  made 
-by  the  mayor,  jurats,  and  commonalty, 
'  that    from   thenceforth   no    person    or 
•persons  not  born  in  the  town    should 
•be  made  free  under  the  pain  of  twenty- 
shillings,    and  that  every  person    born 
in  the  town  being  not  a  freeman's  sod 
at    the   time   of  his    and    their    birth, 
should  be  made  free  paying  the    sum 
of  ten  shillings ;  *  that  both  these  de- 
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crees  were  acted  upon  in  numerous  lO'* 
stances  for  several  years  after  they  were 
made  by  the  admission  in  pursuance  of 
them,  of  persons  bom  in  the  town,  and 
they  have  never  since  been  repealed  or 
abrogated;  that  members  to  parliament 
have   been  regularly  returned  for   that 
town   from  the  forty«sixth  year  of  the 
reign  of  king  Edward  3rd  to  the  present 
time,  and  that  in  the  elections  of  members 
which  took  place  on  the  13th  of  De* 
cember  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  and  also  on  the  13th  of 
April,  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  same 
reign,  the  persons  who  had  been  admitted 
to  their  freedom  in  pursuance  of  the  de- 
crees   before    set   forth  exercised  theb 
elective  franchise ;  that  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  Rye,  as  appears  from  the  ancient 
records  of  the  town,  and   the    ancient 
usages  there,  the  mayor,  jurats,  and  free- 
men, all  ought  to  be  resident  within  the 
town,  and  that  any  of  them  residing  out  of 
the  town  for  a  year  and  a  day,  lost  their 
freedom  till  they  returned  to  reside  again 
within  the  town,  and  dwelt  for  a  year  and 
a  day,  whidi,  the  petitioners  humbly  sub- 
mit, is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  an* 
cient  common  law  of  the  land ;  that  for 
a  considerable  number  of  years  past  the 
management  of  the  affairs  of  the  town, 
and  the  regulation  and  government  of  it» 
as  well    as    the    administration    of  the 
once  useful  and  extensive  jurisdiction  of 
the  place,  have  been  under  the  imme* 
diate    influence    of   one    particular   fa- 
mily who  have  nominated  all  the  officers 
of   the  corporation,  and  arbitrarily  re- 
gulated the  admission  of  freemen,  sind 
who,  for  their  own  private  views,  and  t» 
secure  to  themselves  exclusively  the  re-^ 
turn  of  members  for  the  town  to  parlia- 
ment have,  by  usurpation,  restricted  the 
rights  of  admission  to  the  freedom  of  the 
town  within  the  narrowest  possible  limits  z 
that  for  this  purpose  they  contend  thatth^ 
right  of  admission  to  the  freedom  of  the 
town  is  to  be  acquired  only  in  three  wayiy 
viz,  by  being  the  eldest  son  of  a  freeman^ 
born  afler  his  father  was  made  free,  by 
being  nominated  by  the  mayor,  and  by 
being  elected  with  the  consent  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  freemen,  although  neither  of 
these  modes  is  justified  by  the  ancient 
constitution  of  the  town,  and  the  par- 
ticular periods  at  which  the  usurpatidnp 
establishing    them    commenced    can  be 
distinctly  traced  ;  that  the  present  meyor^ 
jurats,  and  freemen,  are  entirely  under 
the  influence  and  control  of  the  icveieod 
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Qeorge  Augustus  Lamb,  a  doctor  of 
divinity,  and  iocumbent  of  three  parishes 
Dear  Rye,  who  assumes,  contrary  to  the 
constitution  of  the  town,  to  act  as  a 
jurat  of  tlie  town,  although  he  is  not 
and  has  not  for  several  years  past  resided 
therein ;  that  the  whole  body  of  mayor, 
jurats,  and  freemen,  at  present  consists 
only  of  twenty*six  persons,  five  of  whom 
are  the  relations  and  connexions  of  doctor 
Lamb ;  that  at  the  assemblies  held  for  the 
town  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth 
there  were  frequently  present  forty  com- 
mnners;  and  by  a  decree  made  on  the  5th 
of  September,  in  the  seventeenth  year  of 
that  reign  it  was  ordered,  that  a  common 
council  of  twentj'-four  freemen  should  be 
appointed,  and  assist  in  the  affairs  and 
management  of  the  town  ;  and  by  sub- 
sequent entries  it  appears  that  they  were 
appointed,  and  that  such  body  continued 
to  act  for  several  years  ;  that,  fur  the  last 
fifty  years,  with  very  few  exceptions,  two 
persons,  each  of  them  a  member  of  the 
family  of  doctor  Lamb,  have  alternately 
filled  the  office  of  mayor  of  the  town, 
and  the  same  office  has  always,  during 
the  same  period,  been  filled  b^  a  mem- 
ber or  near  connection  of  his  family; 
that,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the 
same  undue  influence,  which  has  so  long 
been  exercised  over  the  town,  the  reve- 
rend William  Dodson,  who  is  a  clergy- 
man  of  the  church  of  England,  and  a 
brother-in-law  of  Dr.  Lamb,  was  this 
year  elected  mayor,  contrary  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  town,  Mr.  Dodson  not 
residing  within  the  town,  but  nearly  two 
hundred  miles  from  it,  at  Claxby,  in  Lin- 
colnshire, in  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
place  he  has  three  livings,  with  cure  of 
souls,  and  also  acts  as  a  magistrate  there ; 
that  Mr.  Dodson  being  consequently 
wholly  unable  to  perform  the  duties  ap- 
pertaining to  the  office  of  mayor  at  Rye, 
has  pretended  to  appoint  William  Phillips 
Lamb,  a  brother  of  Dr.  Lamb,  to  be  the 
deputy  mayor,  although  he  was  the  last 
preceding  mayor;  and,  therefore,  inca- 
pable by  law  to  be  the  mayor  for  this 
year;  but,  nevertheless,  Mr.  William 
rhillips  Lamb,  in  violation  of  the  law, 
presumes  to  act  as  mayor  in  the  absence 
of  Mr.  Dodson,  who,  it  was  well-known 
at  the  time  of  his  election,  could  not  ex- 
ecute the  duties  of  that  office  by  reason 
of  ^  his  legal  obligation  to  reside  at  his 
livings  in  Lincolnshire ;  that  Mr.  Dodson 
has  no  residence  in  or  near  Rye,  but 
occasionally  comes  to  the  neighbourhood 
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for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  colour  to  bia 
election,  on  which  occasions  he  visits  at 
the  house  of  Dr.  Lamb's  mother ;  that 
at  an  assembly  which  was  lately  holden 
fur  the  town,  Mr.  Dodson  attempted  for* 
cibiy  to  exclude  one  of  the  freemen,  who 
was  known  to  be  favourable  to  the  claims 
of  the  petitioners,  upon  the  ground  of  his 
not  having  resided  within  the  town  for  a 
year  and  a  day,  although  Mr.  Dodson 
nimself  had  never  resided  in  or  near  the 
town ;  that  several  of  the  petitioners 
sent  a  statement  of  the  proceedings  of 
Mr.  Dodson  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese 
in  which  his  livings  are  situate,  in  the 
confident  hope  that  his  lordship  would 
compel  him  to  resume  his  clerical  func- 
tions, and  prevent  the  continuation  of  so 
flagrant  an  abuse  of  the  pastoral  cha- 
racter, but  the  petitioners  have  met  with 
no  redress;  that  Mr.  William  Watson, 
who  was  appointed  by  Mr.  Dodson,  and 
who  acts  as  one  of  the  jurats  of  the 
town,  is  Collector  of  the  Customs  for  the 
town  and  port,  the  duties  of  which  are 
wholly  incompatible  with  his  magisterial 
functions ;  and  the  petitioners  humbly 
submit,  that  the  exercise  of  the  latter 
must  at  all  times  create  the  greatest  dis* 
trust  and  dissatisfaction  in  the  minds  of 
any  of  his  niajesty's  subjects  with  whom 
questions  may  arise  relative  to  the  ad« 
ministration  of  the  Taws  of  the  Customs  ; 
for,  in  many  of  such  cases,  Mr.  Watson 
may  himself  be  the  prosecutor,  and  will 
necessarily  be  supposed  to  exercise  an 
improper  influence  over  the  minds  of  his 
brother  magistrates,  several  of  whom  are 
related  to  him,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
his  majesty's  revenues  may  be  seriously 
prejudiced  by  a  conscientious  feeling  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Watson,  that  such  con- 
nection and  influence  will  operate  un- 
justly towards  any  person  who  may  ren- 
der himself  amenable  to  the  penalties 
inflicted  for  an  infringement  of  those 
laws ;  that  Mr.  Nathaniel  Procter,  who 
was  also  appointed  a  jurat  of  the  town 
by  Mr.  Dodson,  was  formerly  the  Col- 
lector of  the  Customs  at  Rye,  but  has 
since  retired  upon  a  superannuated  allow- 
ance from  his  majesty  ;  that  Mr.  William 
Procter,  who  acts  as  one  of  the  freemen, 
is  Comptroller  of  the  Customs  of  that 
town,  and  does  not  reside  within  the  same^ 
and  that  three  others  of  those  who  act 
as  freemen  hold  situations  under  his 
majesty's  government ;  that  Peter  Brown, 
esquire,  who  was  also  appointed  a  jtirat 
by  Mr.  Dodson,  was,  at  the  time  ot  hit 
2  T 
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nomination,  and  still  continues*  at  Copen* 
hagen,  in  Denmark,  he  being  attached  to 
the  suite  of  sir  Benjanoin  Bloomfield  at 
that  city,  and  never  having  resided  at 
Rye ;  that  Robert  Knight,  esquire,  who 
was  also  appointed  a  jurat  of  the  town 
by  Mr.  Dodson,  resides  for  the  most  part 
in  London,  and  at  his  seat  in  Warwick- 
shire, and  has  never  resided  at  Rye ;  that 
Dr.  Dodson,  the  brother  of  Mr.  Dodson, 
who  was  also  appointed  a  jurat  of  the 
town  by  him,  has  never  resided  at  Rye, 
he  being  a  Doctor  of  Civil  Law,  and 
being,  consequently,  occupied  in  the 
ecclesiastical  courts  at  London;  that 
several  of  the  petitioners,  who  are  inhabi- 
tant householders  within  the  town,  paving 
scot  and  lot,  and  who  were  all  born  within 
the  same,  having  made  repeated  applica- 
tions to  the  mayor,  jurats,  and  freemen, 
to  be  admitted  to  their  freedom,  without 
effect,  applied  to  the  court  of  King's- 
bench,  on  the  2nd  of  February  last,  for  a 
rule  for  a  mandamus  against  the  mayor, 
jurats,  and  freemen,  to  compel  them  to 
admit  the  last-mentioned  petitioners  to 
the  freedom  of  the  town ;  whereby,  if  a 
rule  had  been  granted,  the  petitioners 
were  in  hopes  that  their  rignts  would 
have  been  put  into  a  course  of  constitu- 
tional inquiry,  before  a  jury  of  their 
countrymen;  but  the  court  refused  to 
grant  the  rule  in  the  first  instance,  and 
thus  prevented  the  petitioners  from  avail- 
ing themselves  of  the  prerogative  writ  of 
mandamus,  and  the  constitutional  inquiry 
by  a  jury,  upon  the  grounds  of  the  last- 
mentioned  petitioners  not  showing  an  in- 
choate right  for  their  claim,  and  that  the 
particular  mode  of  making  freemen, 
which  had  been  exercised  by  Dr.  Lamb 
and  his  family  for  the  last  sixty  or  seventy 
years,  ought  to  prevail,  and  that  the 
decrees  for  the  admission  of  persons  bom 
within  the  town  were  anomalous,  although 
the  petitioners  most  confidently  Assert, 
that  they  were  in  direct  conformity  with 
the  ancient  law  and  practice  of  the  land 
and  settlements  by  birth,  and  in  con- 
formity with  the  ancient  law  still  recog- 
nised by  the  poor-laws ;  that  the  affidavits 
upon  which  the  motion  was  founded,  set 
forth  the  charters  which  were  granted  to 
the  Cinque  Ports,  and  to  the  town  of 
Rye  in  particular,  the  decrees  made  in 
the  reign  of  queen  Elizabetli,  and  the 
usage  in  pursuance  of  them,  as  well  by 
the  admission  of  freemen  as  by  the  return 
of  members  to  parliament,  the  dates  at 
which  the  usurpationa  upon  the  rights 
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and  privileges  of  the  town  had  commenced, 
and  the  several  abuses  before  enun>erated ; 
that  none  of  the  charters  granted  to  the 
Cinque  Ports,  or  the  town  of  Rye,  pre- 
scribe the  mode  of  making  freemen,  nor. 
can  those  who  now  act  as  mayor,  jurats, 
and  freemen,  show  any  foundation   for 
the  course  pursued  by  them  in  the  nomi- 
nation of  freemen;    that  the  petitioners 
have  ever  held,   and  still  hold,  in  the 
highest  veneration,  the  legal  institutions 
of  their  country,  and  they  therefore  bow 
with  submission  to  the  decision  which  has 
been  pronounced  against  them ;  but,  while 
respect  for  the  authority  of  the  learned 
judges  who   preside  over  his  majesty's 
court  of  King's-bench  constrain  them  to 
admit  this  decision  to  be  law,  reason  and 
reflection  force  them  to  the  conclusion, 
that  it  cannot  be  justice;    because,  the 
petitioners  humbly  submit,  that,  if  an 
usage  of  sixty  or  seventy  yeaiv,  which 
can  be  clearly  shown  to  be  an  usurpation, 
be  allowed  to  prevail  against  the  exercise 
of  all  former  rights,  no  remedy  can  bo 
afforded  in   the  courts  of  law  for  any 
inroad  which  time,  or  the  arts  of  interest 
ed  and  designing   men  (which  are  too 
successful  against  their  poorer,  unresisting 
townsmen,   who  have  neither  power  nor 
inclination   to  oppose  them)  may  have 
made  in  the  constitution  of  the  country, 
or  of  any  privileged  place ;   for  the  re- 
covery of  ancient  rights  is  attended  with 
so  sreat  an  expense,  and  circumstances 
so  frequently  occur  to  prevent  their  value 
from  being  appreciated,  that  few  instances 
can  be  adduced  in  which  an  usurpation 
similar  to  that  exercised  by  the  mayor» 
jurats,  and  freemen  of  lUe,  could  not  be 
supported  by  the  usage  of  sixty  or  seventy 
years;  that  the  annual  assessment  for  the 
town  amounts  tothe  suroof  3,156^  1S«.  Gd., 
of  which  one-tenth  part  only  i»  paid  by 
the  freemen ;   that  there  are  thirty-twd 
vessels  trading  to  and  from  the  port  of  Rye. 
of  which  twenty-eiffht  belong  to  several  of 
the  petitioners,  and  four  only  to  the  free* 
men ;  and  the  petitioners  humbly  sabmtt^ 
it  never  could  have  been  intended  that 
the  privileges  and  immunities  granted  aq4 
eonnrmcd  by  the  charters,  should  be  con* 
fined  to  so  small  a  body  of  persons  as.tbe 
present  corporation,  nor  could  tbipy-ba^ 
maintained  the  vessels  formerly  required 
for  the  service  of  the  stste,  still  less  coidd 
it  ever  have  been  intended  that  theeit- 
ministration  of  the  law  in  iu  ordinary 
course,  as  pointed  out  bv  the  charters, 
should  have  been  superseded  by  a  iorit* 
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Action  to  be  adminiitered  by  to  smali 
a  body,  and  so  subject  to  political  in- 
fluence, by  which  the  administration  of 
justice  is  subjected  to  ridicule  and  con- 
tempt; that  land  and  other  property 
have  at  various  times  been  given  to  the 
town  for  charitable  purposes,  but  they 
have  been  so  grossly  mismanaged,  that 
all  benefit  from  them  is  nearly  lost  to 
the  town ;  that  courts  ought  regularly 
to  be  held  by  the  mayor  and  jurats  for 
pleas  of  debt  arising  within  the  town, 
which  might  be  rendered  of  the  greatest 
advantage  to  the  inhabitants  in  the  re- 
coverv  of  small  debts,  but  all  proceed- 
ings in  them  have  been  so  wholly  dis- 
couraged, and  there  exists  so  great  a 
distrust  in  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  persons  who  would  preside  over 
them,  that,  although  a  Court  of  Record 
is  nominally  held  every  alternate  Wednes- 
day, no  debt  haa  been  sued  for  in  that 
or  any  other  court  in  the  town  for  the 
several  years  past;  that  the  town  and 
port  of  llye  are  well  situated  for  the 
carrying  on  an  extensive  commerce,  and 
would  rapidly  increase  in  wealth  and 
prosperity,  were  the  energies  of  the  neti- 
tioners  and  the  other  inhabitants  allow* 
ed  their  full  scope,  but  public  spirit  is 
broken,  and  the  exertions  of  the  inhabi- 
tants are  constantly  crippled  by  the 
monopolizing  and  corrupt  influence  of 
Dr.  Lamb  and  his  adherents;  that  the 
situation  of  the  town  and  port  of  Rye  is 
also  well  adapted  for  affording  defence  to 
the  adjacent  coast  in  the  time  of  war, 
which,  from  its  contiguity  to  the  coast  of 
France,  is  much  exposed  to  the  attacks  of 
an  enemy,  and  it  is  therefore  highly  im- 
portant to  the  country  at  large,  that  the 
power  and  influence  of  that  town  should 
be  secured  upon  the  firmest  basis ;  that 
tlie  petitioners  have  ever  borne,  without 
repining,  the  burthens  which  have  been 
imposed  upon  tbem  for  the  service  of  the 
state,  they  have  at  all  times  embarked 
with  pride  and  sstisfaction  in  any  cause 
which  had  for  its  object  the  security  of 
the  Throne  or  the  welfare  of  the  nation, 
and  therefore  they  feel  the  more  acutely 
the  unjust  deprivation  of  their  rights 
under  which  tney  labour ;  they  feel  it  to 
be  an  insult  offered  to  the  religion  of  the 
country,  and  to  every  constituted  author- 
ity in  the  kingdom,wnen  two  clergymen  of 
the  church  of  England,  the  one  a  doctor 
of  divinity,  and  the  other  a  rector  of  three 
livings,  with  cure  of  8ouls»  in  perfect  de- 
logation  of  their  ecclesiastical  diaracter, 


desert  the  flocks  committed  to  their 
charge,  and  presume  to  interfere  in  the 
temporal  government  of  the  people  of  a 
town  in  which  they  are  not  resident,  and 
in  the  privileges  of  which,  by  the  con- 
stitution of  the  place,  they  have  no  right 
to  participate ;  tnat  such  flagrant  and  un- 
justifiable conduct  cannot  fail  to  lessen 
the  minister  of  the  Gospel  in  the  eyes  of 
all  honest  and  reflecting  men,  and  se- 
riously, to  injure  the  Protestant  estab- 
lishment of  the  country ;  that  these  parties, 
like  all  others  who  are  conscious  of  the 
errors  they  have  committed,  and  yet  are 
unwilling  to  make  reparation,  seek  only  to 
cover  one  species  of  oppression  by  the 
exerdse  of  another,  every  day  giving  rise 
to  some  fresh  act  of  spleen  or  arbitrary 
power ;  and  so  sensible  are  the  petitioners 
of  the  degraded  and  hopeless  condition  to 
which  they  are  reduced,  that  unless  some 
speedy  relief  be  afibrded  for  their  griev- 
ances, they  have  determined  to  embrace 
the  first  opportunity  of  disposing  of  their 
property  in  the  town,  and  removing  their 
persons  end  fortunes  to  a  soil  more  coo- 
genial  with  the  character  and  indepen- 
dence of  Englishmen,  and  better  calcu- 
lated to  yield  them  prosperity  in  their 
commercial  pursuits ;  that  the  petitioners 
are  well  aware,  that,  by  the  theory  of 
the  law  and  the  constitution,  the  petitioners 
could  remove  from  their  present  situations 
many  of  the  mayor,  jurats,  and  fireemen, 
as  having  been  ille^ly  selected,  and  now 
usurping  their  offices,  wliereby  the  num- 
bers of  the  mayor  and  jurats  would  be  so 
reduced,  that  they  would  be  unable  legally 
to  continue  their  existence,  and  they 
could  apply  to  his  majesty's  court  of 
KingVbench  for  a  Quo  warranto  against 
Mr.  Dodson,  for  illegally  exercising  the 
office  of  Mayor;  but  the  proceedings  in 
that  court  would  be  attended  with  so  great 
an  expense  to  the  individuals  who  should 
seek  tne  accomplishment  of  these  objects, 
that  no  person  can  be  found  to  undertake 
them,  and  the  costs  which  the  petitioners 
have  already  incurred  in  seeking  to  estab- 
lish their  rights  are  so  very  considerable, 
that  they  are  unable  to  bear  the  further 
charges  which  would  be  necessary  for 
these  purposes ;  that  the  petitioners  would 
also  assert  their  right  to  vote  at  elections 
of  members  of  parliament,  bat  the  pro- 
ceedings before  committees  of  the  House 
to  try  the  merits  of  election  petitions,  as 
well  as  the  proof  necessary  to  support 
the  same,  are  so  expensive,  that  the  peti- 
Uoners  are  unable  to  bear  the. burthen  of 
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them ;  that  the  petitioners  have  no  doubt 
that  if  a  proper  inquiry  be  instituted  by  a 
committee  of  the  House  into  the  facts  of 
this  petition,  that  the  same  may  be 
throughout  supported  by  proof,  and  that 
the  House  will  see  the  expediency  of 
making  some  general  regulations,  or 
enacting  declaratory  laws  to  obviate  the 
evils  of  which  the  petitioners  so  justly 
complain;  the  petitioners  therefore  most 
humbly  pray,  That  the  House  will  be 
pleased  to  take  these  matters  into  their 
serious  consideration,  and  to  appoint  a 
committee  to  investigate  the  facts  relative 
to  the  borough  of  Rye,  and  other 
boroughs,  for  the  purpose  of  enacting 
such  declaratory  or  new  laws  respecting 
the  same,  as  to  the  House  shall  seem 
most  fit  and  proper.*' 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Burmese  War.]  Mr.  Hume  said, 
that,  seeing  the  president  of  the  India 
Board  in  his  place,  he  would  take  the 
opportunity  of  asking,  whether,  in  the 
present  state  of  the  session,  that  right 
hon.  gentleman  was  prepared  to  lay  any 
papers  before  the  House  relative  to  the 
transactions  that  had  taken  place  at  Bar- 
rackpore  ?  When  he  had  last  asked  this 
question,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
stated,  that  the  late  Commander-in-Chief 
was  shortly  expected  to  arrive  in  this 
country,  and  that,  in  all  probability,  that 
officer  would  be  able  to  give  the  desired 
information.  He  was  desirous  of  know- 
ing whether  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  to  furnish  the  House 
with  this  information,  and  with  any  papers 
explanatory  of  the  progress  made  by  the 
British  forces  in  the  Burmese  territory  ? 

Mr.  Wi/nn  said,  that  the  question  of 
the  hon.  gentleman  referred  to  two  per- 
fectly distinct  subjects.  He  had  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying,  with  regard  to  the  first 
point,  that  he  did  not  think  it  expedient 
to  make  any  communication  to  the  House; 
as  to  the  second  point,  certainly  govern- 
ment had  received  despatches  containing 
further  information  respecting  the  occu- 
pation of  the  island  of  Shapooree,  which 
he  intended  to  lay  before  the  House. 

Mr.  Bright  complained  that  no  docu- 
ments respecting  the  Burmese  war  had 
been  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House,  and 
it  appeared  that  none  were  to  be,  except 
with  relation  to  the  petty  island  men- 
tioned by  the  right  hon.  gentleman.  The 
House  were  bound  to  inquire  into  the  cir- 
cumstances of  tbia  vari  which  so  deeply 
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affected  the  welfare  and  safety  of  our  great 
Indian  empire.  Nothing  at  present  was 
known  respecting  the  condition  of  our 
territories,  nor  whether  we  were  likely  to 
keep  or  lose  them,  nor  whether  the  war 
was  likely  to  be  short  or  long.  It  was 
his  opinion,  that  the  members  of  that 
House  would  neglect  their  duty  to  their 
constituents,  and  he  could  tell  them  their 
constituents  would  think  so  too,  unless 
they  entered  upon  the  consideration  of 
that  most  important  subject.  He  called 
upon  his  majesty's  ministers  to  give  some 
explanation  as  to  these  matters  before  the 
House  parted.  Whether  the  East-India 
company  was  able  to  bear  the  expenses 
of  this  contest,  the  public  were  quite  in 
the  dark.  He  presumed  the  India  Board 
were  perfectly  aware  how  the  army  io- 
vading  the  Burmese  territory  was  situated, 
and  particularly  how  it  was  affected  by 
the  dreadful  pestilence  from  which  it  was 
suffering.  It  wais  desirable  to  know  what 
hope  there  was  for  the  future,  and  what 
were  the  grounds  for  the  fears  and 
anxieties  that  existed.  He  was  surprised 
at  the  silence  that  had  been  observed  iii 
that  House  as  to  this  war.  Out  of  doors  it 
was  far  otherwise.  The  most  alarming 
reports  were  in  circulation.  It  was  totally 
impossible  that  the  Indian  government 
could  be  without  despatches,  and  he 
trusted  they  would  be  laid  before  the 
House.  The  public  mind  was  greatly 
agitated,  and  the  call  was  loud  and  gene- 
ral for  information  regarding  the  progress 
of  this  most  calamitous,  unprovoked,  and 
unnecessary  war. 

Mr.  Wynn  said,  it  was  quite  clear  that 
the  hon.  gentleman  had  not  given  himself 
the  trouble  to  read  any  of  the  papers  which 
had  been  presented  to  the  House.  The 
hon.  gentleman  evidently  did  not  know 
their  contents.  He  was  ready  to  give  an 
answer  to  any  specific  question  which 
might  be  propounded  to  him  by  any  hon* 
member,  but  it  was  not  usual  for  persons 
who  presided  over  the  department  con« 
fided  to  him,  to  give  explanations  as  to 
news-paper  paragraphs.  If  such  was 
considered  by  the  hon.  gentleman  to  be 
the  duty  of  any  minister  of  the  Crown,  it 
was  a  doctrine  perfectly  new.  He  bid 
never  before  heard  of  it,  and  did  not  mean 
to  act  upon  it.  He  certainly  thoughl 
that  this  was  not  a  convenient  opportunity 
for  going  further  into  the  subjecL  Tbe 
gazette  would  continue  to  publisby  ^  as 
heretofore,  full  information  conoominff 
the  progress  oS  the  wan    More  woril 
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have  been  published,  if  it  had  been  re- 
ceived, and  government  had  deemed  it 
expedient  to  give  it  publicity.  It  was 
true,  that  the  troops  in  the  Burmese  ter- 
ritory had  suffered  severely  from  disease. 
This  circumstance  was  a  matter  of  regret, 
but  not  of  reproach. 

Lordt/.  /iiax^wasnot  disposedto  impute 
blame  to  any  party,  with  regard  to  this 
important  subject.  There  were,  however, 
many  Questions  connected  with  the  war, 
which  aeserved  consideration,  both  as  to 
its  origin,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  had 
been  conducted;    and  a  still  more  im- 

Kortant  one,  whether  any  opportunity 
ad  been  neglected  of  concluding  an 
honourable  peace,  which  might  have  put 
an  end  to  the  sufferings  and  losses  of  our 
gallant  army,  and  to  the  expense  and 
perils  of  an  arduous  war.  It  was  the  duty 
of  the  House  to  ascertain  that  pohit  from 
the  ministers  of  the  Crown.  Certainly  it 
was  true,  that  the  present  government  of 
India  did  not  inspire  that  confidence 
which  existed  during  the  times  of  lord 
Wsilesley  and  lord  Hastings.  1  here  was 
a  general  feeling  of  dissatisfaction,  which, 
he  was  afraid,  was  too  well  founded.  He 
wished  to  give  his  majesty's  government 
an  opportunity  of  explanation  as  to  that 
point ;  and  if  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
would  fix  any  day  next  week,  it  would 
prevent  the  necessity  of  bringing  forward 
any  motion  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
it. 


HOUSE   OF   COMMONS. 
Thursday,  April  27. 

Navigation  Laws.]  Mr. EUisonro9e 
to  present  a  petition  from  North  Shields, 
to  which  he  wished  to  call  the  particular 
attention  of  the  president  of  the  Board  of 
Trade.  The  petitioners  stated,  that  they 
had  embarked  a  large  capital  in  the  carry- 
ing trade,  and  that,  though  they  objected 
to  the  Reciprocity  Duties  bill,  they  had 
not  thought  proper  to  petition  against  it ; 
but  from  the  distress  with  which  they  had 
been  overtaken,  they  were  now  obliged  to 
throw  themselves  upon  the  justice  of  the 
House,  and  to  entreat  protection  against 
foreign  competition.  They  prayed,  that 
protecting  auties  might  be  imposed  on 
loreign  shipping ;  but  lie  hoped  that  other 
means  of  relief  might  be  devised,  and  that, 
instead  of  such  a  measure,  the  withdrawal 
of  some  of  those  burthens  which  pressed 
most  heavily  upon  them  might  effect  the 
aame  object. 


Mr.  Htttkisson  begged  to  acknowledge 
the  courtesy  of  the  hon.  member,  m 
giving  him  intimation  of  the  petition  which 
he  had  brought  before  the  notice  of  the 
House.  A  similar  petition  had  been  pre« 
sented  about  two  weeks  ago,  when  be 
happened  to  be  absent  from  the  House. 
He  had  no  wish  that  the  petition  shoald 
not  have  been  presented,  but  he  thought 
it  somewhat  hard  that  his  accidental  ab- 
sence should  have  been  made  the  ground 
for  a  charge  of  neglect.  The  truth  was, 
that  on  that  day  he  had  been  engaged  till 
near  five  o'clock  at  his  office  on  the 
business  of  his  own  department.  He  had 
then  left  to  go  to  another  place  on  busi- 
ness  of  the  same  nature,  after  transacting 
which  he  had  come  immediately  to  the 
House.  It  was  quite  impossible  that 
ministers  could  be  always  in  the  House 
while  petitions  were  presented  requiring 
their  presence,  unless  some  intimation 
were  previously  given.  He  was  sure  that 
they  would  ill  discharge  their  duty  to  the 
public  by  spending  three  or  four  hourt 
daily  in  the  House,  while  petitions  were 
presenting,  in  order  to  take  the  chance 
of  there  being,  once  in  a  fortnight,  some 
petition  to  which  their  attention  ought  to 
be  called.  He  did  not  think  that  the 
presenting  a  petition  was  a  very  favourable 
occasion  for  information  on  a  subject  of 
such  importance  as  the  state  of  our  ship- 
ping  interests  and  our  navigation.  He 
would,  however,  bring  forward  a  motion 
on  this  subject  on  Tuesday  next,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  laying  before  the 
House  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  British  shipping,  and 
what  had  been  the  effect  of  the  Recipro- 
city laws  which  had  been  alluded  to.  He 
hoped  he  should  be  able  to  convince  the 
House,  that  the  effects  of  tliese  changes 
had  not  led  to  any  of  those  injurious 
effects  which  some  persons  had  antici- 
pated. Such  an  exposition  as  he  was 
prepared  to  give  on  the  state  of  our  ship- 
ping, and  other  great  interests  connected 
with  it,  would,  he  hoped,  satisfy  parlia- 
ment, that  these  interests  have  not  been 
neglected  by  those  to  whom  they  were 
more  particularly  intrusted. 

Sir  M.  fV.  Ridley  expressed  his  satis- 
faction at  what  had  been  stated  b?  the 
right  hon.  gentleman.  He  had  no  doubt 
that  the  facts  would  fully  justify  the  mea- 
sures which  had  been  taken ;  but  still,  a 
public  expression  of  them  would  be  very 
satisfactorv  to  the  shipping  interests. 

Ordeied  to  lie  on  toe  table.     .     . 
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.  ILkfobm  of  Parliament.]!  Lord 
John  Russell  said,  that  he  rose  lo  pursu- 
ance of  the  notice  he  had  giveo»  to  bring 
before  the  House  the  all-important  ques* 
tion  of  a  Reform  in  Parliament.  On 
two  occasions  formerly  it  had  been  his  lot 
to  bring  this  subject  under  the  considera- 
tion of  the  House ;  but,  on  no  occa- 
sion could  he  have  found  any  period  which, 
in  one  most  material  point  of  view,  could 
have  proved  more  favourable  to  the  mea- 
sure which  it  was  his  object  to  recommend 
for  their  adoption— -he  alluded  to  the 
tranquillity  which  prevailed  at  home,  and 
to  the  pacific  state  of  our  foreign  relations. 
In  bringing  forward  the  present  motion, 
he  had  almost  determined  to  let  it  rest 
upon  the  reasons  which  he  had,  upon  the 
two  former  occasions,  felt  it  his  duty  to 
urge  upon  the  attention  of  the  House. 
He  had  been  almost  resolved  to  leave 
honourable  members  to  the  effect  of  those 
considerations  which,  as  well  within  the 
walls  of  that  House  as  quI  of  doors,  bad 
been  operating  on  the  jpainds  of  men,  and, 
be  wafl  persuaded,  preparing  the  way  for 
sounder  views  and  juster  principles  on 
this  great  national  question.  But  more 
mature  reflection  led  him  to  the  conviction, 
that  it  would  be  much  more  expedient  to 
lay  before  the  House  those  principles  and 
&cts  on  which  he  founded  his  judgment 
•—principles  which,  so  far  from  consisting, 
as  had  been  repeatedly  said  on  the  opposite 
side,  of  mere  empty  declamation,  would 
appear  when  calmly  stated  to  the  House, 
to  be  nothing  more  than  the  simplest  and 
plainest  reasonings,  intelligible  to  every 
mind,  not  perverted  by  prejudice,  and  to 
€very  heart  not  corrupted  by  interest. 
One  of  the  chief  grounds  on  which,  when 
he  last  addressed  the  House  on  the  ques- 
tion of  Parliamentary  Reform,  he  had 
rested  the  opinions  and  recommendations 
then  urged,  was,  that  it  was  a  matter  of 
paramount  importance  to  adapt  every 
government  to  the  wants  and  wishes,  the 
prejudices  and  existing  state  of  the  coun- 
try,  for  whose  use  it  was  intended.  This, 
BO  far  from  being  a  piece  of  empty  decla- 
mation, was  an  axiom  which  no  rational  or 
impartial  man  could  deny.  Even  the 
Turkish  government  was  not  unsuited  to 
the  people.  The  Sultan  might,  in  the 
unlimited  indulgence  of  his  caprice,  cut 
off  the  heads  of  fourteen  men  per  day, 
without  even  the  appearance  or  show  of 
judicial  proceeding  ;  but  he  dared  not  so 
far  depart  from  i&  establislied  usages  of 
the  peoplci  as  neglect  to  appear  before 
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them  at  the  stated  intervals  which  custom 
had  prescribed.  He  might,  without  con- 
trol or  responsibility,  commit  whatever 
atrocities  he  thought  proper,  but  to 
outrage  the  principles  on  which  his  au- 
thority rested  would  never  be  borne  even 
by  his  submissive  subjects.  If  it  were 
true  of  Turkey,  that  its  government  was 
compelled  to  conform  to  the  condition 
of  the  people,L  with  how  much  more  truth 
and  reason  did  that  principle  apply  to  this 
government  of  England.  Now,  he  trusted 
that  the  House  would  concur  with  him  in 
thinking,  that  the  people  of  this  country 
had  arrived  at  that  pitch  of  knowledge, 
intelligence,  and  wealth,  which  entitled 
them  to  a  greater  share  in  the  election  of 
their  representatives  than  they  had 
hitherto  enjoyed;  that  there  did,  at  the 
present  moment,  exist  in  this  country,  a 
class  of  individuals  capable  of  judging  of 
.political  questions  much  more  numerous 
than  at  any  former  period,  and  much 
more  numerous  than  ever  existed  in  any 
other  nation.  When  he  had  last  sub- 
mitted bis  views  on  this  subject  to  the 
consideration  of  the  House*  he  had  gone 
into  several  calculations  from  which  be 
deduced  the  great  increase  in  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge,  which  had  taken  place  within 
the  last  thirty  years.  These  calculations 
he  did  not  now  deem  it  necessary  to 
repeat;  for  he  could  not  entertain  the 
slightest  doubt  that  he  had  then  fully 
proved  his  position.  He  would  therefore 
take  it  for  granted,  that  there  never  had 
existed,  in  any  age  or  country,  a  people 
more  capable  of  exercising,  or  more  worthy 
to  be  intrusted  with,  the  privilege  of 
electing  parliamentary  representatives* 

Having  already  thoroughly  established, 
as  he  conceived,  this  truth,  he  would 
next  proceed  to  examine  the  state  of 
that  House,  with  the  view  of  determining 
how  far  its  condition  called  for  change, 
when  he  had  every  expectation  of  being 
able  to  make  it  appear,  that  the  House  of  | 
Commons,  as  at  present  constituted,  so 
far  from  being  elected  byamorenumerouf, 
or,  relativeljp  considered,  a  more  wealthjr 
class  than  in  past  times,  it  absolutely 
represented  those  who  were  less  numerous, 
less  intelligent,  and  less  wealdiy — Uiat,  in 
fact,  the  elective  franchise  in  this  country 
was  vested  in  a  very  small  body  of  Aia 
people.  At  the  same  time,  he  did  not  ^ 
go  the  length  of  affirming,  that  tba 
pooular  principle  had  no  existence  or 
mfluence  m  that  House :  on  the  oqotnryy 
he  was  perfectly  willing  to  adoil^  tut 
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aome  few   were   to   be  fouod  in  that 
House :    who ,  had    been    sent    thither 
by  a  popular  mode  of  election,  and  who 
might  be  trulj  said  to  speak  the  sense, 
and  sympathise  with  the  feelings,  of  the 
people  of  England ;  but  they  were  more 
than  overpowered  by  the  number  of  thosoj 
who,  if  sent  in  firtually  by  individuals, 
were  elected  by  very  small  bodies.    If 
this  were  so,  and  be  did  not  see  how  an^ 
thing  like  a  successful  contradiction  of  it 
could  be  offered,  and  if  the  people  had 
arrived  at  a  degree  of  wealth  and  intelli- 
gence such  as  no  people  had  ever  attained 
before^  and  if  at  the  same  time  it  appeared 
that  the  state  of  our  representation  was  so 
vitiated  and    corrupt,   tbst,   instead   of 
existing  on  its  original  principles,  it  had 
every  day  become  less  and  less  popular 
-—that,  instead  of  the  elective  franchise 
being  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  many  it 
had  fallen  into  the  possession  of  the  few 
—that  with  such  a  discrepancy  between 
the  condition  of  the  people  and  the  con- 
stitution of  the  government,  as  unhappily 
now  existed,  he    could  not  conceal  his 
apprehensions,    that    one  day  or  other 
such  calamities  would  ensue  as  neither 
the  constitution  nor  the  country  should 
ever  recover  from.    It  was  from  such 
considerations  as  these  that  he  inferred 
the  necessity  of  an  alteration  in  the  consti- 
tution of  that  House,  and  they  were  such 
as  least  of  all  deserved  to  be  thought  to 
partake  of  declamation.      Nothing  less 
admitted  of  being  contradicted  in  point  of 
principle,   or    denied   in  point  of  fact. 
Having  now  arrived  at  this  point,  he 
would  proceed  to  inquire,  what  were  the 
grounds  on  which  the  people  of  England 
were  entitled  to  claim,  as  a  matter  of 
right,  a  reform  In  that  House;   and,  in 
proceeding  with  this  inquiry,  he  felt  much 
strengthened  in  contemplating  the  history 
of  our  constitution,  and  in  looking  into 

^  its  origin.  Edward  1st  was  the  earliest 
amongst  our  kings  by  whom  a  parliament 
was  called.  By  him  there  were,  firsts 
the  knights  summoned  to  represent  the 
counties;  and»  secondly,  the  burgesses, 
to    represent    the    community    of    the 

L  boroughs.  With  respect  to  the  knights, 
it  was  incontestibje  that  they  were  elected 
by  all  the  freeholders  of  the  county.  It 
had,  at  one  time,  been  supposed,  that 
none  were  entitled  to  vote  for  kniehts  of 
the  shire  except  those  who  held  land  in 
chief  from  the  Crown»  but  recent  re- 
learcbes  had  shown  that  this  ooinion  was 
erroneous.    By  an  act  of  HenrJ  6tfay  this 


unlimited  privilege  of  Toting  at. county* 
elections  was  circumscribed,  as  it  was 
then  stated,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding 
the  inconvenience  resulting  from  the  out* 
rageous  numbers  assemble  on  those  oc- 
casions.    As  regarded  boroughs^  it  waa 
equally  true  that  their  representatives 
were  elected  by  the  whole  body  of  the 
inhabitants ;  for,  in  point  of  fact,  all  the 
inhabitants  were  burgesses.    By  reference 
to  the  ancient  writs,  it  would  appcsr,  that 
all  the  boroughs  which  were  able  to  de- 
fray the  expense  of  a  member  of  parlia- 
ment in  his  attendance  were  directed  te 
send   a  representative.     These   ancient 
writs  would  also  show,  that  so  far  from 
the  representatives  having  been  elected 
by  a  select  corporation,  such  as  he  men« 
tioned  yesterday,  of  perhaps  twenty-six» 
where  four  or  five  were  sufficiently  in- 
fluential to  govern  the  rest,  it  was  tlie") 
original  practice  to  have  all  the  inhabitants 
included  in  the  clasa  called  burgesseit 
and  equally  entitled  to  Tote  at  the  elec- 
tion of  a  member  of  parliament.    There   / 
was  an  authority,  which  he  wonld  noF^ 
quote  from— an  authority  which  honour- 
able members  opposite   would,  be.  little 
disposed  to  question,  and  which,  in  no 
quarter,  would  be  disputed  as  to  its  legal 
value— -he  meant  that  of  tlie  lord  chanceU 
lor.    Thai  noble  and  learned  lord,  at  m 
bearing  before  the  Pijvy  Council,   had 
stopped  an  advocate,  for  the  purpose  of 
givmg  his  opinion,    which  was   to   the 
effect,  that  anciently  all  the  inhabitants 
of  boroughs,   both  in  Scotland  and   in 
England,    were   entitled   to  vote.     He 
would,  therefore,  take  it  for  granted,  that, 
in  point  of  law,  this  right  was  fully  estab- 
lished, and  that  the  original  principle  of 
our  constitution  was— first,  that  the  knights 
of  the  shire  were  elected  to  serve  in  par- 
liament by  all  the  freeholders  of  each 
coimty ;  secondly,  that  the  citizens  were 
sent  firom  the  cities  by  the  inhabitants  at 
large;   and,   thirdly,   that  the  boroughf 
possessed  the  same  privileges.     He  re« 
peated,  however,  that  the  right  of  sending 
members  to  psrliament  waa  confined  to 
those  borouebs  whidi  possesied  sufficient 
wealth  to  defray  the  charge  of  attendance. 
In  case  any  borough  happened  to  be  too 
poor  to  denra^  those  expenses,  aprecept 
was  always  issued  tp  the  sheriff  of  the 
county  in  which  it  was  situated,  with 
the  intention  of  meeting  such  an  incon- 
yenience.     It  had  been  suggested,  that 
some  statute  might  now  be  framed  to 
relieve  those  borou^s  which  had  gone 
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to  decaj»  and  in  which  the  population 
bad  greatly  decreased,  from  the  burthen 
of  returning  members ;  but,  probably  it 
would  be  considered  as  throwing  a  dis- 
credit on  such  boroughs  to  state,  that  they 
were  too  poor;  besides,  as  the  money 
transactions  which  took  place  between 
the  electors  and  the  elected  were  very 
different  now  from  what  they  were  for- 
merly, when  the  representatives  were  paid 
wages  by  their  electors,  it  was  not  very 
likely  that  the  boroughs  themselves  would 
be  willing  to  have  this  burthen  taken  off 
their  shoulders. 

He  thought  the  statement  which  he 
had  made  clearly  showed  what  was  the 
condition  of  the  House  of  Commons  at 
its  original  institution.  Our  ancestors 
never  dreamt  that  representatives  would 
be  returned  from  poor  boroughs  which 
bad  scarcely  any  inhabitants;  or  that  a 
place  like  Old  Sarum  would  send  mem- 
bers to  parliament  who  would  have  the 
power  of  voting  away  the  money  of  a 
town  like  Leeds.  And  what  had  been 
the  result  of  this  species  of  government 
which  had  prevailed  in  the  times  of  our 
ancestors  ?  He  felt  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing, that  It  was  to  this  that  we  owed  the 
establisliment  of  those  principles  on  which 
our  liberties  were  founded.  A  right  boo. 
gentleman,  on  a  former  occasion,  had 
said,  that  he  knew  nothing  of  these  early 
parliaments,  but  that  they  met  for  a  fort- 
night, voted  subsidies,  and  then  departed 
to  their  respective  homes ;  but  he  begged 
leave  to  remind  that  right  hon.  gentleman, 
that  it  was  the  consunt  practice  of  those 
parliaments,  -before  they  voted  subsidies, 
to  see  that  grievances  were  redressed,  and 
that  the  rights  of  the  people  were  not 
infringed  upon.  It  was  under  such  Houses 
of  Commons  that  the  great  principles  of 
public  liberty  were  asserted  and  confirmed. 
It  was  in  the  reign  of  Edward  Srd  that 
the  power  of  the  Commons  to  grant 
money  was  fully  established — that  fair 
trial  in  cases  of  treason  was  secured,  and 
the  sacredness  of  person  and  property 
declared.  It  was  under  such  Houses  of 
Commons,  so  elected,  that  the  foundations 
of  our  liberty  were  laid,  and  the  best 
principles  of  our  constitution  cherished. 
It  had  been  said,  by  an  author  of  some 
note,  that  our  liberties  had  been  pur- 
chased, not  so  much  with  the  blood  of 
our  ancestors,  as -with  their  money.  In 
this  it  was  certainly  impossible  not  to 
concur.  The  effects .  of  tliis  had  been, 
through  all  stages  of  our  history,  mani- 
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fested  upon  the  character  of  the  people, 
as  had  been  testified  by  men  of  sudi  difr- 
tinguished  sagacity  as  Fortescue  and 
Bacon,  in  their  comparisons  between  the 
English  and  the  French.  In  their  days, 
those  writers  spoke  of  England  as  abound- 
ing with  a  substantial  yeomanry,  free* 
high-spirited,  and  independent,  and  forai- 
ing  admirable  soldiers  when  the  defence 
of  their  country  ever  happened  to  call 
for  their  exertion  in  the  field,  whilo 
France  was  possessed  of  scarcely  any. 

Viewing  the  subject,  then,  in  these 
lights,  he  came  to  this  conclusion,  that  in 
asking  for  a  reform  in  parliament,  they 
asked  for  no  more  than  was  their  un- 
doubted right — that  which  the  people, 
from  their  intelligence,  their  wealth,  and 
their  moral  character,  were  perfectly 
competent  advantageously  to  use. 

Having  gone  thus  far  with  his  argu- 
ment upon  the  subject,  he  would  now 
proceed  to  consider  the  objections  which 
had  been  urged  to  the  reform  which  he 
contemplated.  The  first  objection  which 
he  should  notice  was  one  sometimes  used 
by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite^-aa 
objection  which  was  founded  upon  the 
great  prosperity  which  the  country  en- 
joys under  the  present  constitution  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  That  right  hon. 
gentleman  comes  down  to  the  House, 
makes  a  most  flourishing  statement  as  to 
the  revenue  of  the  country,  and  thea 
triumphantly  asks  «  did  that  calumniated 
House  of  Commons,  which  had  placed 
the  country  in  such  a  prosperous  and 
elevated  condition,  need  reform  f  This, 
he  thought,  was  any  thing  rather  than  the 
just  mode  of  arguing  such  a  question. 
He,  for  his  part,  always  took  the  discus- 
sion on  general  principles.  But,  were  he 
to  follow  the  example  of  that  right  hon. 
gentleman,  how  easy  would  it  be  for  hiai 
to  look  back  to  any  season  of  public  dis- 
tress, and  attribute  the  whole  of  the  evils 
attendant  upon  it  to  the  vicious  and  cor- 
rupt constitution  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  tell  a  suffering  people,  that  all 
they  endured  was  to  be  attributed  to  the 
defective  state  of  their  representation  ia 
parliament.  It  happened,  oddly  enoughf 
that  in  the  present  year,  when  tne  Houae 
met  for  the  purpose  of  giving  relief  to  the 
existing  distress,  no  sooner  had  parlia- 
ment adjourned  for  the  Easter  receaty 
than  the  newspapers  were  filled  with  ac- 
counts of  restored  confidence,  and  the 
improved  condition  of  the  comnercial 
interest.  *** If  the  argument  of  the  right 
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hon.  i^entleman  was  legitimately  appli- 
cable 10  the  way  in  which  he  used  it,  it 
could,  with  equal  facility  and  truth,  be 
made  use  of  for  an  opposite  purpose; 
and,  whenever  difficulty  and  distress  arose, 
they  might  be  attributed  to  the  want  of  a 
reform  in  parliament.  His  opinion  de- 
cidedly was,  that  the  prosperity  of  the 
country,  or  its  occasional  sufferings,  were, 
in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  not  mate- 
rially affected  by  the  state  of  the  repre- 
sentation in  that  House.  He  thought 
that  our  greatness,  as  a  trading  and  com- 
mercial nation,  was  much  more  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  securitjr  of  property,  and 
the  laws  connected  with  it.  The  solid 
prosperity  of  the  country  did  not  depend 
upon  the  constitution  of  the  House :  that 
be  was  not  only  free  to  admit,  but  would 
maintain.  There  were  many  of  its  acts, 
however,  which  certainly  had  the  effect 
of  checking  the  prosperity,  much  more 
tlian  of  advancing  the  interests  of  the 
country.  He  would  refer  to  the  act  pass- 
ed in  1822,  to  which  much  evil  was  now 
most  justly  attributed ;  but  this  he  cer* 
tainly  was  far  from  thinking  arose  from 
defective  representation.  It  had  been 
said,  and  perhaps  justly,  that  in  questions 
to  be  decided  by  the  strict  principles  of 
political  economy,  a  reform  in  parliament 
would  yield  no  peculiar  advantage ;  but 
that  argument,  carried  further,  would  go 
the  length  of  submitting  such  questions 
to  a  still  smaller  and  more  select  body  of 
men— a  privy  council  rather  than  to  the 
great  assemblage  of  the  representatives 
of  the  people. 

Another  objection  against  any  inter- 
ference with  the  present  state  of  the  re- 
presentation of  the  people  was,  that  it 
would  amount  to  an  infringement  upon 
private  property,  and  an  interference 
with  vested  and  chartered  rights*  He 
conceived  that  the  elective  franchise  was 
not  a  property  which  was  to  be  used  for 
the  sole  advantage  and  enjoyment  of  the 
person  possessing  it.    It  was  not  only  a 

Erivilege,  but  a  trust — a  sacred  trust — to 
e  exercised  for  the  good  of  the  couotrv. 
What  iniustice  could  there  be,  be  would 
ask,  in  depriving  those  of  that  trust,  who 
were  incapable  of  any  thing  but  its  abuse  ? 
He  was  still  perfectly  ready  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  it  was  a  privilege  which  could 
fairly  be  considered  as  a  matter  of  ad* 
vantage  and  enjoyment  to  the  person  in 
possession  of  it,  and  he  would  therefore 
not  oppose  the  grant  of  reasonable  eooi- 
pensation  to  those  who  misht  suSer  in  an 
VOL.  XV. 


arrangement  found  necessary  for  the  pub* 
lie  good.  It  could  never  be  mamtained 
that  the  rights  of  private  property  could 
not,  in  such  a  case,  be  interfered  with, 
while  so  many  bills  a&cting  it  were  e?eiT 
day  passing  through  that  House  for  raiU 
roads,  canals,  and  other  public  works.  A 
striking  instance  was  afforded  by  the  case 
of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  rail- 
road. This  was  to  go  over  grounds 
which  the  proprietors  highly  valued; 
but,  as  it  was  for  the  public  eood — as  it 
was  for  the  general  beneFt  of  tne  country 
— no  objection  of  that  nature  could  be 
entertained.  The  bill  then  passing 
through  that  House  for  makine  improve- 
ments in  the  metropolis  evinced  the  same 
disregard  to  private  possessions,  when  they 
interfered  with  general  interests.  This 
bill  secured  compensation  whenever  the 
property  of  any  person  was  appropriated 
for  public  purposes.  If  the  owner  refused 
to  accept  the  compensation  offered  by  the 
commissioners  he  could  go  before  a  Jury» 
who  were  entitled  to  assess  the  damages. 
If  he  still  refused  to  surrender  his  property, 
the  bill  gave  a  rieht  of  entry.  Houses 
might  be  knocked  down,  and  rased  to 
their  foundations.  Here  were  clearly  the 
rights  of  private  property  infringed  upon 
for  public  convenience  and  benefit.  Why, 
then,  should  they  treat  with  any  greater 
tenderness  the  privilege  of  sending  mem- 
bers to  parliament  ?  What  claim  bad  the 
electors  at  certain  boroughs  to  be  treated 
with  more  tenderness  than  the  poor  shop- 
keeper in  the  Strand,  who  might,  under 
the  new  bill,  be  compelled  to  relinquish 
his  property? 

In  addition  to  these,  it  was  urged  as  an 
objection  to  reform,  that  by  its  adoption 
the  country  would  lose  the  advantages  of 
a  government  operating  by  mutUM  con- 
trol. Then  was  brought  before  their  eyes 
all  the  evils  of  a  democratic  form  of  go- 
vernment, and  all  the  horrors  of  the 
French  revolution.  The  whole  of  this 
was  perfectly  inapplicable,  and  really 
formed  an  instance  of  that  species  of 
declamation,  of  which  the  right  non.  gen- 
tleman accused  the  reformers.  He  would 
suppose  that  there  had  been  some  mea* 
sure  under  consideration  trenching  upon 
the  privileges  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
he  would  suppose  that  he  had  declaimed 
against  the  dreadful  effecU  of  aristocracy. 
It  surely  might  well  be  replied  to  him, 
that  in  this  county  no  dangers  were  to 
be  apprehended  from  aristocracy,  seeing 
that  the  House  of  Lordf  coold  never  act 
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separately.  The  same  principle  applied 
to  the  House  of  Commons :  they  could 
never  act  alone ;  therefore  the  increase  of 
the  popular  principle  in  that  body  could 
never  lead  to  the  evils  of  democracy. 
He  asked  for  nothing  more  than  was  a 
matter  of  strict  right ;  nothing  more  than 
a  fair  representation. 

But  the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite, 
and  those  who  agree  with  him,  allege 
that,  however  defective  the  representation 
may  be  in  theory,  it  works  well  in  practice. 
If  it  were  possible  to  suppose  thatsuch  were 
the  fact,  he  confessed  that  he  for  one  would 
be  most  lukewarm  in  the  cause  of  reform. 
But,  so  far  from  working  well,  he 
lamented  to  be  obliged  to  declare  his 
conviction  that  it  would  so  work  as  one 
day  or  other  to  endanger  the  constitution. 
Into  the  proof  of  this  ho  had  ^one  when 
he  addressed  the  House  on  this  subject 
on  a  former  occasion,  and  he  therefore 
deemed  it  the  less  necessary  to  trouble 
them  with  the  details  of  it  at  present. 
As  he  had  before  stated,  on  Such  discus- 
sions  as  the  currency  question  and  others,  { 
involving  the  application  of  political 
science,  there  might,  perhaps,  be  no  great 
advantage  felt  from  more  popular  modes 
of  election  than  those  prevading  at  pre- 
sent ;  yet,  in  questions  where  the  Crown 
and  the  people  liad  conflicting  interests, 
the  ill  effects  of  the  present  system  would 
be  deeply  felt ;  and  this  he  conceived  to 
be  the  real  test  by  which  the  expediency 
of  the  measure  should  be  tried.  On  a 
former  occasion  he  had  gone  into  details, 
and  pointed  out  of  what  description  of 
members  the  majorities  in  favour  of  the 
measures  of  the  ministers  of  the  day  had 
been  usually  made  up,  and  he  had  clearly 
shown  that  when  a  proposal  had  been 
made  for  restraining  any  profligate  ex- 
penditure, or  curtailing  absolute  power, 
it  had  generally  met  with  the  support  of 
a  large  majority  of  the  real  representa- 
tives  of  the  people.  He  had  only  ex- 
amined into  the  votes  which  had  been 
given  within  his  own  time;  but  he  was 
not  founding  his  argument  merely  on 
what  had  taken  place  within  his  own  ex- 

?erience,  for  it  had  been  asserted  by  Mr. 
^ox,  when  he  was  so  often  defeated  by 
the  majorities  of  lord  North  during  the 
American  war,  that  notwithstanding  such 
repeated  defeats,  five^sixths  of  the  real 
representatives  of  the  people  voted  with 
him  on  each  occasion.  It  was  the  con- 
viction that  there  did  exist  this  real  dis- 
crepancy between  the  votes  of  the  House 
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and  the  wishes  of  the  peop9e,  wtiich  made 
him  feel  it  bis  duty  even  at  this  late 
period  of  the  session  to  bring  the  mettsura 
forward. 

In  going  into  this  question  on  a  former 
occasion,  he  had  detailed  numerous  in- 
stances in  which  this  House  had  acted 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  people,  and 
that  in  consequence  of  their  having  dono^ 
so,  great  discontent  and  disaffection  had 
been  created  in  the  minds  of  the  people, 
for  the  restraining  and  keeping  down  of 
which  the  enactment  of  severe  laws  had 
become  necessary ;  and  if  the  House  had 
gone  on  acting  in  this  manner,  in  order  to 
have  suppressed  the  popular  murmurs  and 
indignation  which  would  necessarily  have 
been  stirred   up  by   such   measures,    it 
would  at  last  have  been  requisite  to  have 
controlled  and  coerced  the  people.    Of 
late   a   new    plan   of  policy  had  been 
adopted  by  his  majesty's  ministers,  much 
more  coinciding  with  the  wishes  of  the 
people;  though,  at  the  same  time  that 
he    gave    ministers    credit  for  carrying 
these  measures  into  execution,  he  must 
say  that  the  credit  of  suggesting  many 
of  them  was  doe  to   honourable   gen- 
tlemen who  sat  near  him.     As  a  con- 
flrmation  of  this,   he  would   refer  the 
House  to  a  speech  of  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend,  the  member  for  Winchelsea,  made 
in  March,  1817 ;  who,  after  a  speech  of 
great  ability  on  the  then  existing  com« 
mercial  distress,  moved  four  resoTutiOos. 
The  first  was,  **  That  the  trade  and  manti- 
factures  of  the  country  are  reduced  to  a 
state  of  such  unexampled  difficulty  as  de^ 
mands  the  most  serious  attention  of  the 
House.**    llie  second,  «<  That  those  di^ 
ficulties  are  materially  increased  by  the 
policy  pursued  with  respect  to  our  forelm 
commerce,  and  that  a  revision  of  this 
system  ought  forthwith  to  be  undertaken 
by  the  House."    The  third,  «  That  the 
continuance  of  these  difficulties  is  in  a 
great  degree  owing  to  the  severe  pressure 
of   taxation    under  which    the  country 
labours,  and  which  ought,  by  everr  prao^ 
ticable  means,   to  be  lightened. '    The 
fourth,  «  That  the  system  of  foreign  policy 
pursued  by  his  majesty's  ministers  has  not 
been  such  as  to  obtain  for  the  people  of 
this  country,  those commercialamrantageiy 
which  the  influence  of  great  Britain  ill 
foreign  courts  fairly  entitled  them  to  ex* 
pect.'*    These  resolutions,  at  that  tioe^ 
were  little  attended  to,  and  were  negatfred 

Ib^a  large  majoritv:  though,  strange  te'sey, 
smce  that  period,  a  gr^t  portion  of  um 
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time  of  the  Hoiute  bad  been  taken  up  in 
acknowledging  the  truth  of  those  very 
resolutions,  and  devising  the  best  means 
of  carrying  the  suggestions  contained  in 
them  into  execution.  Though  ministers 
had  done  much  of  late  years  to  entitle 
themselves  to  the  praise  of  the  country, 
it  appeared  to  him  that  they  would  have 
done  still  more  had  they  dared  to  act 
fully  and  freely  upon  their  own  views  of 
public  policy.  He  owned  that  it  did  ap- 
pear to  him,  that  though  the  majority 
of  their  measures  were  extremely  useful, 
their  usefulness  was  not  such  as  would 
reconcile  them  to  the  taste  of  those  high 
and  mighty  personages  who  nominated 
the  majority  of  members  in  that  House. 
It  was  a  saying  of  Fontenelle,  that  if  he 
had  his  hand  full  of  reasons  be  would  only 
let  one  of  them  out  of  it  at  a  time.  The 
course  adopted  by  ministers  appeared  to 
be  founded  upon  a  similar  principle ;  for, 
after  opening  their  hands  so  as  to  let  out 
first  one  and  then  another  beneficial  mea- 
sure to  the  country,  they  had  suddenly 
closed  them,  and  stopped  short  in  their 
career,  as  if  they  had  some  difficulty  in 
going  further.  He  suspected  that  if  i\ye 
new  parliament  should  be  chosen  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  present,  those  mem- 
bers who  were  returned  to  it,  not  by  the 
people,  but  by  those  who  regularly  op- 
posed themselves  on  all  occasions  to  the 
people,  would  protest  in  very  strong  terms 
against  the  liberal  system  of  policy  whicJi 
ministers  had  latterly  pursued.  He  should 
like  to  know  what  the  right  hoo. gentlemen 
opposite  would  do  under  such  circum- 
stances? Would  they  continue  in  their  pre- 
sent course  of  liberal  and  enlightened  po- 
licy, at  the  danger  of  being  driven  out  of 
omce  by  the  iodluence  of  the  great  borougli 
proprietorsi  or  would  they  stop  short  in 
It,  and  retrace  the  steps  which  they  had 
already  tidten  i  It  appeared  to  him  that 
ihe  right  hon.  gentlemen  were  placed  in 
a  situation  of  great  difficulty;  ana  that  the 
best  mode  of  extricating  themselves  from 
it,  would  be  by  creating  a  certainty,  that 
they  would  meet  none  but  the  real  re- 
presentatives of  the  people  in  the  next 
parliament.  If  they  met  none  but  the 
real  representatives  of  the  people  in  that 
parliament,  and  if  they  pursued  Uie  same 
liberal  and  OBdiehteoea  policy  which  thej 
bad  recently  doney  adopting  firmly,  bat 
cautiously  such  improvements  at  they 
thought  our  institutions  required^  frgm 
such  a  parliament  they  might  reckon  upon 
meeting  a  certain  and  overpoweriiy  sup- 


port. But  he  was  not  certain  that  they 
would  meet  such  support  from  parliament^ 
if  they  now  refused  it  the  means  of  making 
itself  the  real  representative  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  continued  to  repeat  their  hack- 
neyed arguments  in  behalf  of  those  who 
disliked  every  measure  whicli  they  had 
recently  carried,  and  who,  though  not 
open  enemies,  still  were  enemies  to  what 
had  been  done,  and  more  particularly 
enemies  to  what  was  to  follow. 

He  had  now  stated  the  reasons  why  he 
wished  for  a  reform  in  parliament.  He 
would  next  proceed  to  state  briefly  the 
mode  in  which  he  should  propose  to  have 
it  effected,  in  the  event  of  his  motion 
being  carried.  The  plan  which  he  should 
now  propose  would  not  be  different  from 
that  whicii  he  had  proposed  upun  two 
former  occasions.  It  would  be  to  take  a 
certain  number — for  instance  a  hundred— 
of  the  small  and  decayed  boroughs  and 
to  allow  them  to  return  only  one  member 
instead  of  the  two  which  they  returned 
at  present.  The  vacancy  which  would 
thus  be  created  in  the  representation,  he 
would  fill  up  by  adding  to  the  number  of 
representatives  for  counties,  and  also  by 
giving  the  right  of  representation  to  the 
large  towns  which  had  grown  up  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country.  Whether 
such  a  plan  was  the  best  that  could  be 
devised,  he  would  not  take  upon  him  to 
say ;  but  be  thought  that  it  would  be  oi 
use  in  promoting  discussion  among  the 
friends  of  reform.  All  he  contended  foe 
at  present  was,  that  inquiry  should  be  m- 
stituted.  He  was  no  friend  to  sweeping 
measures :  he  was  an  advocate  to  partial 
reform.  As  far  as  he  was  able  to  recol- 
lect, there  had  been  only  two  plans  of  re- 
form proposed  in  tliat  House.  Of  tbesei 
one  went  to  reconstruct  the  Housei  ol 
Commons  upon  new  principles,  and  the 
other  to  reform  it  partially  by  infusing 
what  lord  Chatham  had  called  new  blood 
into  the  constitution.  The  latter  plan  he 
considered  to  be  the  wisest  and  the  mosi 
salutary.  It  was  that  of  which  lord 
Chatham  had  been  the  author.  It  wai 
that  which  had  been  adopted  by  Mr 
Pitt,  whilst  Mr.  Pitt  was  a  reformer,  in 
all  the  plans  which  he  had  presented 
to  the  House  for  its  reformation.  It 
was  that  which  had  been  sanctioned  bv 
Mr.  Fox,  m  the  various  speeches  which 
he  had  made  upon  this  important  aub- 
jcct.  During  the  French  revolution,  Mr. 
Fox  appeared  to  have  gone  furdier  than 
he  himself  was  now  prepared  to  go  \ 
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but  before  that  revolution  commenced, 
and  even  at  its  commencement,  Mr.  Fox 
declared  himself  to  be  nothing  more  than 
a  partial  reformer.    In  the  speech  which 
that  great  man  bad  made  in  1793,  on  Mr. 
Greirs  motion  for  a  reform,  he  made  use 
of  the  illustration,  which  had  since  been 
so  frequently  quoted,  of  building  a  House. 
His  illustration  was,  that  the  most  skilful  ar- 
chitect could  notbuild,  in  the  6rst  instance, 
and  at  once,  so  commodious  a  habitation 
at  one  that  had  been  built  piecemeal,  and 
gradually  improved  by  successive  altera- 
tions, suggested  bv  its  various  inhabitants. 
It  was  on  the  principles  which  had  been 
recognized  by  three  such  men  as  lord 
Chatnam,  Mr.  Pitt,  and  Mr.  Fox,  that  he 
would  build  the  reform  which  he  had  to 
propose.    It  was  in  the  words  which  Mr. 
Fox  had  used,  in  defending  Mr.  Grey's 
notion  for  a  reform,  that  he  should  con- 
clude the  observations  which  he  had  to 
offer  to  the  House.    «'  This  was  what  the 
present    motion    recommended    to    the 
House— -not  to  pull  down,  but  to  work 
upon,  our  constitution ;  to  examine  it  with 
care  and  reverence ;  to  repair  it  where 
decayed ;  to  amend  it  where  defective ;  to 
prop  it  where  it  wanted  support ;  to  adapt 
It  to  the  purposes  of  the  present  times,  as 
our  ancestors  had  done  from  generation 
to  generation,  always  transmitting  it,  not 
only  unimpaired  but   improved,  to  their 
posterity.'^    The  noble  lord  concluded  by 
moving,  *<  That  the  present  state  of  the 
representation  of  the  people  in  parliament 
requires  the  serious  consideration  of  the 
House." 

Lord  Althorp  seconded  the  motion,  and 
in  80  doing  declared,  that  he  should 
almost  abstain  from  observation,  as  he 
had  no  wish  either  to  waste  the  time  of 
the  House  unnecessarily,  or  to  weaken 
the  effect  which  must  have  been  produced 
upon  it  by  the  argumentative  speech  of 
his  noble  friend.  After  that  speech, 
which  was  full  of  historical  research,  and 
entirely  devoid  of  empty  declamation,  he 
should  not  trouble  them  further  than  to 
say  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  present  state 
of  the  representation  was  such,  that  the 
people  had  not  that  preponderance  in  it 
which  was  necessary  to  secure  to  them 
the  certainty  of  being  well  governed. 
He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  under  the 
present  system,  they  were  not  well 
governed  at  present— for  able  ministers 
could,  if  they  pleased  govern  a  country 
well,  no  matter  whether  it  had  or  had  not 
a  represoDtature  govemmeat.    The  grand 
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characteristic,  however,  of  a  representa- 
tive government  vras,  to  have  in  its  hands 
the  means  of  good  government  at  all 
events.  In  a  House  of  Commons,  where 
the  minority  consisted  of  the  representa* 
tives  of  the  people,  and  the  majority  of 
the  nominees  of  the  borough-holders,  such 
a  power  could  not  rest.  With  a  view  of 
restoring  to  the  people  that  power  which 
they  had,  somehow  or  other,  been  de* 
prived  of,  he  should  cordially  support  the 
present  motion. 

Mr.  J,  E.  Denison  rose  and  said : — 

Sir ;— 'I  must  request  the  fullest  measure 
of  indulgence  that  the  House  is  willing  to 
grant  to  those  who  are  under  the  embar* 
rassment  of  first  addressing  it :  an  embar«- 
rassment  which,  in  my  case,  I  feel  greatly 
increased  by  the  nature  of  the  subject 
now  before  the  House,  which,  from  ita 
vast  importance,  has  been  so  often  and  so 
ably  discussed,  as  to  be  the  most  ex«* 
hausted  of  any  that  come  under  the  con- 
sideration of  parliament. 

Though  this  adds  materially  to  the  dif-« 
ficulties  under  which  I  labour,  it  may  af- 
ford me,  perhaps,  some  apology  for  offer- 
ing myself  to  the  House  in  this  early 
stage  of  the  debate,  as  I  at  least  come  to 
the  consideration  of  this  question  for  the 
first  time. 

Not  that  I  can  hope  to  produce  any 
thing  entirely  original  on  such  a  subject; 
scarcely  can  I  hope  to  diversify  the  sur- 
face of  this  oft- trodden  path.  But  neither 
does  the  noble  lord  appear  to  have  placed 
the  subject  in  any  new  point  of  view,  or  to 
have  occupied  any  position  from  which  he 
has  not  been  already  triumphantly  driven* 
I  hope  that  weapons,  which  have  before 
been  found  availing,  though  wielded  cer- 
tainly by  much  more  skilful  hands  than 
mine,  may  not  now  be  proved  to  have 
entirely  lost  their  point. 

The  noble  lord  has  proposed  to  discuss 
this  question  on  its  general  merits,  and  on 
the  broadest  principles:  on  its  general 
merits  alone  I  shall  attempt  to  shape  my 
reply.  ^  But,  before  I  enter  on  the  main 
question,  I  should  wish  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  some  arguments  of  e 
more  occasional  nature,  that  have  fidlen 
from  the  noble  ford. 

He  calls  on  his  majesty's  ministers,  and 
pointedly  on  the  right  hon.  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  because  they  have 
of  their  own  accord  proposed  many  cbangaf 
in  the  policv  and  administration  of  mn 
vemment.  Kow,  for  consistency's  nM» 
to  follow  him  in  the  change  he  propoiet^ 
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a  less  logical  or  less  reasonable  argument 
I  can  hardly  conceive:  it  concerns  the 
House  who  have  confirmed,  as  much  as 
the  government  who  have  proposed,  the 
alterations  alluded  to. 

Because  his  majesty's  ministers,  each  ii> 
his  respective  department,  have  ventured 
to  institute  inquiries,  to  examine  int6 
abuses,  and  to  apply  corrections,  there- 
fore they  must  be  ready  to  adopt  every 
suggestion  for  every  reform,  from  every 
quarter;  and  so  enamoured  have  they 
shown  themselves  of  change,  that  the 
larger  the  matter  to  which  a  reform  is  in- 
tended to  be  applied,  the  more  delighted 
must  they  naturally  be  with  the  proposal. 
Surely,  Sir,  the  fair  view  of  this  argument 
would  be,  that  as  the  government  have 
proposed  many  changes ;  as  they  have 
shown  themselves  sensitive  to  abuses  ;  as 
they  have  rejected  the  senseless  clamour 
atrainst  all  innovation ;  as  they  have 
risked  present  popularity  in  carrying 
through  some  of  their  measures — (I  say 
present  popularity,  for  I  never  will  be- 
lieve that  policy  so  deep  laid  in  wisdom  and 
injustice,  so  pursued  in  temperance  and 
discretion,  can  fail  eventually  to  secure  to 
them  a  rich  harvest  of  the  approbation  of 
all  the  enlightened  part  of  mankind) — hav- 
ing done  all  this,  if  now  they  oppose  alter- 
ations, they  have  a  right  to  the  confidence 
of  this  House;  they  have  a  right  to  be 
believed  that  they  oppose  them  on  prin- 
ciple. 

Next,  Sir,  as  to  the  time  at  which  this 
measure  is  proposed.  As  the  House  has 
already  agreed,  by  common  consent,  to 
defer  the  consideration  of  many  important 
questions,  on  accl^unt  of  the  approach  of  its 
own  dissolution,  lean  conceive  none  where 
postponement  could  be  better  justi6ed  than 
m  a  question  not  only  intimately  blending 
itself  with  popular  feeling,  but  relating  to 
those  very  suffrages  which  %o  large  a  por- 
tion of  the  community  are  on  the  very 
tiptoe  of  expectation  to  exercise. 

Then,  Sir,  if  the  time  is  not  opportune 
for  this  consideration,  is  there  any  thing 
in  the  condition  and  circumstances  of  the 
House  which  makes  alteration  at  this  mo- 
ment imperative?  Is  this  House  more 
corrupt  than  its  predecessors  have  wont 
to  be  ?  Sir,  I  can  speak  with  less  author- 
ity on  this  heady  because  with  less  expe- 
rience, than  almost  any  hon.  gentleman 
who  hears  me.  But  I  have  the  word  of 
the  hon.  baronet,  the  member  for  West- 
minster, the  great  champion  of  reform, 
that  he  never  recollects  to  have  sat  in  so 


pure  and  honourable  an  opposition,  as 
that  which  now  surrounds  him.  I  believe 
the  character  that  the  hon.  baronet  has 
assumed  for  his  side  of  the  House  may, 
whh  justice,  be  extended  to  this  side  also. 

Is  the  House  grown  dead  and  insensi- 
ble to  the  encroaching  influence  of  the 
Crown  i  Are  its  advances  unheeded  and 
unopposed  in  the  present  stagnation  of 
party  within  these  walls?  Sir,  I  would 
refer,  as  a  contradiction  to  this,  to  a  vote 
of  this  House  the  other  evening,  when  a 
measure,  which  appeared  to  me  certainly 
by  no  means  worthy  of  the  suspicion 
which  it  excited,  was  rejected  on  those 
very  grounds  by  this  House.  Is  the 
House  insensible  to  the  expression  of 
public  opinion,  or  blind  to  its  own  practical 
imperfections?  Sir,  the  constitution  of 
private  committees  became  a  subject  of 
complaint  to  the  country,  and  was  little 
satisfactory  to  the  members  who  com* 
posed  them.  The  hon.  member  for  Staf<« 
fordshire  proposed  a  revision  of  the  system^ 
and  the  House,  at  his  suggestion,  has  con* 
sented  to  adopt  a  plan,  in  no  slight  de« 
gree  onerous  to  individual  members,  for 
the  satisfaction  of  the  public,  and  the 
more  certain  administration  of  impartial 
justice.  I  think.  Sir,  then,  I  may  safely  as- 
sume, that  arguments,  which  have  before 
prevailed  against  reform,  can  have  lost 
none  of  their  weight  from  any  increase  of 
corruption  and  impurity  in  this  House. 

But,  Sir,  to  approach  the  main  body  of 
the  question.  The  noble  lord  has  la- 
boured no  part  of  his  speech  more  than 
that  in  which  he  disclaims  all  connexion 
with  violent  reformers,  and  assumes 
for  himself  and  his  friends  the  name 
and  character  of  moderate  reformers. 
The  noble  lord  will  excuse  me,  if, 
while  I  give  hkn  full  credit  for  his  inten- 
tions, I  cannot  with  confidence  rely  on 
the  practical  distinction  he  attempts  to 
set  up.  Sir,  I  believe  that  no  reform 
wouldf  satisfy  the  party  in  this  country 
that  desires  change,  but  a  reform  on  prin- 
ciple. A  reform  on  principle  must,  it 
seems  to  me,  be  an  approach  to  auniformity 
of  representation.  And  such  a  uniformity 
canonl^  be  attained  by  one  of  two  courses : 
either  it  must  be  (bunded  on  an  extension 
of  the  popular  or  democratic  principle,  or 
on  the  grounds  of  property,  rlow,  as  ex- 
perience is  no  unfaithful  or  uncertain 
guide,  and  there  exists  at  present  in  the 
world  living  examples  of  both  these 
systems  of  representation,  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  House  I  woidd  attempt 
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very  ghortly  to  contrast  them  with  our 
own. 

In  France  the  electhre  franchise  is 
founded  entirely  on  property)  and  in  the 
estahlishment  of  this,  and  as  necessary  to 
its  consenrattooi  ahigh  average  rate  of  pro- 
perty is  taken*  Thus  the  expression  of 
opinion  of  the  lower  and  lowest  classes, 
so  valuably  felt  in  this  Houses  is  excluded 
from  all  representation  there. 

The  first  step  towards  the  adoption  of 
auoh  a  system  must  be>  to  disfranchise  a 
large  portion  of  thecoumunity*  But,  hon. 
I^tlemen  are  too  well  acquainted  with 
the  practical  efiects  of  the  French  Cham- 
ber ;  they  know  too  well  how  feeble  and 
imperfect  an  instruroeot  in  government  it 
lias  proved  itself,  to  wish  to  remodel  after 
its  construction. 

The  second  plan,  by  which  uniformity  may 
be  attained,  is  an  extension  of  the  popular 
principle,  a  nearer  approach  to  the  forms 
of  a  representative  democracy.  Sir,  for 
the  operations  of  this  system  we  have  the 
example  and  experience  of  a  country 
bearing  a  strong  affinity  to  our  own,  the 
United  States  of  America. 

In  whatever  I  may  say  of  that  country, 
I  wish  to  apcwk  of  it  with  the  greatest  re- 
apect,  as  I  sincerely  entertain  the  greatest 
reipect  for  its  free  and  enlightened  in- 
•titutians.  Nor  is  k  to  be  understood, 
that  any  thing  which  might  be  bad  in  its 
operation  here,  is  therefore  necessarily  and 
of  consequence  bad  there.  Quite  the 
contrary.  The  greatest  allowances  must 
be  made  in  atteomting  to  establish  any 
thing  like  a  just  aod  practical  comparison 
between  oountries  so  essentially  different. 
Here  we  have  a  limited  monarchy*  There 
exists  a  republic  on  a  democratic  basis. 
Whatever  ve  have  of  liberty  here,  has 
been  slowly  and  gradually  woin  frMi  a 
more  arbitrary  rule.  Whatever  they  haae 
of  control  there,  has  been  buik  up  as  a 
check  to  level -democracy ;  but,  in  an  ob- 
servation of  the  results,  sufficient  analogy 
may  exist  for  our  purpose. 

Sic,  in  America  are  to  be  fonnd  annual 
parliaments,  under  some  sl«ht  modifica- 
lionsv  tuttversal  auffrage^  and  election  by 
baUat.  The  consequence  of  j^acing 
feptesentatioo  on  mimiieai  alone,  u  not 
evuy  to  dcfMrive  property  of  its  due  and 
legitimate  influeaoeb  but  to  aaake  the  ob- 
aervanoe  af  it  less  aornpuloufly  4elicate, 
than  where  kself  forms  a  pnbiaiple  in  the 
representation* 

Aad  next  and  on  this  I  would  lay  the 
gPKilast  atveas-^-nihiBEe  ithe  fepn^aantation 
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is  uniform,  where  it  depends  immediately 
on  the  popular  voice,  without  any  ex- 
traneous control,  in  times  of  public  dis- 
turbance or  high  political  excitement, 
elections  turn  on  one  single  consideration 
-<-one  all-devouring,  uncompromising 
pledge  is  administered  as  a  touchstone 
to  the  merits  of  every  candidate.  Talents, 
character,  reputation,  cannot  for  a  moment 
uphold  their  possessor.  Not  only  in« 
dividuals  bena  before  the  storm,  but 
whole  parties  are  swept  off  the  stage.  Not 
one  set  of  principles  prevails,  but  no  ex- 
pression of  opposite  sentiment  is  al- 
lowed, it  is  not  the  temporary  subjection, 
but  the  present  annihilation  of  the  oppo- 
sing party ;  and  the  opposing  party  under 
these  circumstances  is  not  un frequently 
the  most  right-minded  and  respectable 
class  of  the  community. 

How  would  such  consequences  operate 
here,  where  the  very  essence  of  our  con- 
stitution is  its  principle  of  balances  and 
counterpoises ;  where,  from  the  combina- 
tion and  opposition  of  conflicting  elements, 
the  harmony  of  the  whole  is  extracted  ? 

But  I  may  be  asked,  does  not  thu  sys- 
tem in  its  operation  work  well?  And  when 
I  answer,  that,  undoubtedly,  in  my  opinion 
it  has  worked  well  in  America,  1  roust 
add  an  explanation,  not  so  much  in  the 
nature  of  a  qualification,  as  of  a  reason, 
why  no  deduction  can  therefore  be  made 
from  that  country  to  this.  The  centrid 
congress  at  Washington  alone  presidea 
over  the  nice  and  delicate  condua  of  ex- 
ternal government,  and  over  many  of  the 
most  complicated  and  important  functions 
of  internal  administration.  In  its  con- 
stitution some  props  to«its  stability  havi? 
been  provided,  as  the  extension  of  the  po- 
litical existence  of  its  members  from  one 
jear  to  two. 

But  the  real  and  available  check  is  to 
he  found  in  the  territorial  distinctions, 
in  the  ^reat  geographical  demarkations, 
which  divide  the  politics,  as  they  divi^ 
the  surface,  of  the  country.  The  depntfea 
assemble  at  Washington,  rather  m  -Ithe 
agenu  for  local  interests  than  as  counciL- 
lors  for  general  podicir.  The  inteceaU  •f 
the  north,  south,  and  west;  of  the^MW* 
mercial  and  agricultural ;  o£  the  slaveJudd- 
ix^  and  non*slave^holdiojg;stata8,  «ni^  jbgr 
their  nature^  in  some  points  so  Cfipoailt, 
and  in  their  adminislcation  so  firegoiNoydf 
conflict,  that  deliberation  becomes  .a  AS9I- 
ter  of  necessity,  and  not  of  dicace.  Every 
change  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  ioom- 
promisei  and  comprpmiso  iipoWMM^y 
begets  moderation* 
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Witli  us  these  distinctioos  are  Aolf 
fortunately,  to  be  found;  and,  in  their  ab- 
sence, we  have  provided  ourselves  with 
other  machinery,  which,  through  a  di&r- 
ent  process,  produces  the  same  results* 

Indeed,  the  picture  of  a  single  state 
would  form  a  juster  object  of  comparison 
with  this  country,  than  the  whole  body  of 
the  Uiliied  States  could  do;  and,  whatever 
by  speculative  minds  may  be  advanced,  as 
to  the  efficiency  of  a  government,  con- 
stituted as  the  State  governments  are, 
to  conduct  the  intricate  and  difficult 
operation  of  external  affairs^  upon  this,  as 
a  matter  of  opinion,  I  shall  not  enter ;  bat, 
as  matter  of  fact,  I  may  safely  sa^fr,  that 
the  experiment  has  not  yet  been  tried. 

I  fear.  Sir,  I  have  fatigued  the  House 
in  the  pursuit  of  this  mquiry— but  it 
seemed  to  me  that,  on  one  of  these 
principlesy  uniformity  in  representation 
must  be  attempted.  For  neither  of  these 
(though  each  be  fair  and  specious  in 
promise)  will  any  man,  I  believe,  be  pre- 
pared  to  change  this  incongruous  if  you 
please,  this  impure,  if  you  please,  but  this 
roost  efficient  system,  under  which  we  are 
this  day  assembled  here. 

Sir,  we  have  here,  by  a  fortunate  ooro- 
bination,  the  French  pnnciple  of  property 
acting  with  its  natural  unrestricted  in- 
fluence, corrected  by  a  strong  infusion  of 
the  American  principle  of  democracy; 
that,  in  turn,  controlled  by  the  usenil 
weight  of  the  aristocracy,  and  by  the  de- 
ference paid  to  ancient  families,  and  here- 
ditary distinctions* 

We  have  all  parties,  all  classes,  all  opi- 
nions represented  here.  The  House  con« 
forms  itself  to  every  change,  slowly  and 
reservedly  it  is  true,  but  not  on  that  ac- 
count the  less  surely  or  the'less  safely. 
It  is  certain,  ultimately,  and,  in  good  time, 
to  receive  the  impression  of  every  pre* 
vaiKng  impulse. 

To  this  admirable  and  weU*adjusted  ba* 
lance  we  owe,  I  believe,  much  of  our 
safety  and  our  honour— much  of  ail  that 
we  value  as  a  nation— i^much  of  all  for  which 
we  are  admired  by  the  world.  To  this 
rpust  be  attributed  the  even  tenor  that  Bri- 
tish politics  have  so  long  sustained  in  the 
history  of  Europe*^to  this  ever-varying, 
but  ever  consistent,  principle,  through  dl 
trials  and  struggles,  this  House  owes  its 
character  and  its  fiune.  Hence  it  is,  that 
no  House  of  Commons  violeDtly  drafts 
from  the  track  of  iu  predecessors :  thoush 
the  term  of  each  parliament  be  short,  the 
Bpirit  that  animates  them  Is  Ifflmoitri; 
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though  the  existence  of  each  be  unoef* 
tain, 

-Keqoe  enim  plus  sapliiiia  dooitor  «lss  | 


At  genus  iaiiB0it8l«  maaet,  Aultoeque  par  annoa 
Stat  Fortuna  dom&s,  et  avi  numeiantur  avoronu" 

It  is  this  perpetuity  of  principle,  this 
consistency  of  conduct,  this  moderatiott 
in  the  exercise  of  its  power,  that  I  wish 
to  preserve  inviolate  to  this  House* 

I  am  not  blind  to  the  inoonsistendea, 
I  am  not  insensible  to  the  incongruities  of 
the  existing  order  of  things ;  but  in  the 
complicated  machinery  of  governaoeBt, 
where  the  operation  of  the  whole  is  good, 
I  fear,  lest  in  attempting  to  remove  an 
apparent  impediment  I  may  really  cl»« 
stroy  a  valuable  and  necessary  power* 
I  mark  the  inconsistencies  with  the 
noble  lord ;  but  I  am  act  prepared  to  wf 
with  him,  that  they  most  be  mceosislen* 
cies  for  evil,  and  oannot  be  for  good* 
I  agree  with  the  noble  lord,  thai 
the  fabric  of  the  English  constitutioo 
was  not  built  in  a  day;  neither  was  it 
ever  constructed  on  the  chaste  and  siau 
pie  rule  of  Grecian  uniformity.  It  pan* 
takes  rather  of  die  irregulanties  of  ila 
native  and  more  proper  Gothic  But  I  dan 
not  therefore  meddle  with  its  stractartw 
I  stand  with  awe  and  adaiiration  at  its 
threshold.  I  dare  not  approach  it  wkh 
the  hand  of  specious  reform. 

Mr.  Ross  begged  to  asanre  the  House, 
that  it  was  not  his  intention  to  detain 
them  at  any  length,  but  he  was  anxiooa 
to  take  that  opportunity  of  stating  how 
strongly  he  objected  to  any  general  sp* 
tem  of  Parliamentary  Reform— a  question 
which  had  been  as  ofbsn  rejected  aa  tl 
had  been  brought  forward,  and  whicbf 
he  felt  convinced,  notwithstanding  the 
exertions  of  a  most  xealous  party,  had 
gained  no  ground  within  the  walla  of 
parliament,  and  little,  if  any,  in  the  coon* 
try  at  large. 

The  noble  lord,  both  on  that  and  on 
other  occasions,  had,  with  much  abili^, 
and  in  the  clearest  manner,  stat^l  his 
wishes  on  the  subject,  and  aoggested  a 
plan  which  might  at  first  appear  likely 
to  obtain  the  support  of  all  refornefa. 
Bat  so  Tarious  were  tlieir  views,  and  oo 
diftrent  were  their  prineipies,  soaie  da- 
siring  a  very  moderate  change,  while 
others  would  be  aatiafied  with  nothing 
short  of  revolution,  that  he  was  eoaflJeni 
that,  were  the  principle  co  be  granted^ 
and  the  details  of  the  aneasure  left  lobe 
discussed  br  those  only  wto  adfooala 
some  alteration^  not  oneaesaiony  nortweniy 
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sessions^  would  suffice  to  decide  upon  ft 
system  that  could  obtain  their  general 
approbation.  The  opponents  of  reform 
had  a  much  straiter  course  to  pursue,  and 
sought  a  conclusion  much  more  easy  to 
attam,  by  opposing  the  very  principle  on 
which  the  noble  lord  would  act.  How- 
ever ready  he  (Mr.  Ross)  would  be  to 
join  in  correcting  any  particular  error 
which  might  be  pointed  out,  he  could 
not  consent  to  that  sweeping  plan  of 
alteration  which  to  him  seemed  calculated, 
not  to  renovate,  but  to  overthrow  the 
constitution  ;  neither  could  he  consent  to 
that  indiscriminate  abuse  or  ridicule  cast 
upon  the  institutions  of  their  forefathers, 
merely  because  they  originated  in  ancient 
times.  For  he  would  not  allow  that  at- 
tachment which  he  felt  for  their  prin- 
ciples to  arise  from  a  blind  admiration  of 
the  past,  but  to  be  founded  on  a  wish  to 

C reserve  untouched  what  had  for  so  long 
een  reckoned  part  of  the  constitution, 
and  which  he  never  would  agree  to  de- 
stroy, till  some  irresistible  reason  were 
adduced  to  prove  that,  from  that  change, 
greater  benefits  would  arise  than  the 
maintenance  of  the  present  system  had 
hitherto  produced. 

■  He  felt  assured  that  the  House  would 
agree  with  him  in  thinking  that,  before 
the  noble  lord  could  expect  his  plans  to 
be  adopted,  he  was  bound  to  show  that 
tome  material  grievance  existed,  and  that 
the  alteration  proposed  would  remedy 
that  grievance.  The  complaints  of  the 
reformers  were  generally  three;  namely, 
that  the  influence  of  the  Crown  has 
gradually  become  too  great;  that  the 
influence  of  the  aristocracy  was  over- 
whelming; and  that  the  body  of  the 
people  was  not  duly  represented.  He 
owned  he  found  it  impossible  to  assent  to 
any  one  of  those  three  assertions.  With 
regard  to  the  first  point,  he  was  not  aware 
at  what  epoch  the  noble  lord  and  his  ad- 
herents conceived  that  the  power  of  the 
Crown  was  duly  balanced  by  the  power 
of  the  people,  nor  at  what  period  they 
imagined  parliaments  to  have  been  better 
constituted  than  in  the  present  times, 
unless  they  wished  to  recur  to  those  days 
jQ  which  the  House  of  Commons  first 
voted  itself  perpetual-^next  assumed  the 
whole  executive  power-— and  lastly,  after 
overthrowing  monarchy,  paved  the  way 
for  the  murder  of  its  sovereign.  Into 
particulars,  indeed,  reformers  seldom  con- 
descended to  enter,  but  in  general  terms 
they  had  often  asserted,  that  the  influence 
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of  the  Crown  had  become  too  great  for 
the  liberties  of  the  people.  How  far 
that  influence  should  extend,  he  conceived 
to  be  a  fair  and  legitimate  subject  of  de- 
bate. But  that  was  not  the  question 
then  to  be  discussed.  Reform  was  im- 
periously demanded,  because  that  influ- 
ence was  said  to  have  increased — an 
assertion  which  the  anti-reformists  de- 
clared to  be  unsupported  by  fact,  and  on 
which  point,  therefore,  the  two  parties 
were  at  issue. 

To  historic  records,   then,  it  seemed 
to  him,  that  recourse  must  be  had  to  sup- 
port either  position,  and  he  felt  confident 
that  those  records  would  prove,  not  the 
increase,  but  the  great  diminution  of  that 
influence.    Did  they  refer  to  the  days  of 
queen  Elizabeth  ?     Of  her  own  authority 
she  sent  several  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  to  the  Tower,  merely  for 
intimating  a  doubt  as  to  the  extent  of 
her  prerogative,  or  for  launching  a  sar- 
casm agamst  the  abuse  of  a  very  ques- 
tionable  power.     Did  they  consult  the 
annals  of  the  Stuarts  ?     They  would  find 
them  claiming  and  exercising  the  privi- 
lege of  dispensing  with  the  laws  of  the 
land  by  their  mere  proclamation.  Did  they 
study  the  reigns  of  the  two  first  Georges  ? 
they  would  see   them   substituting  cor- 
ruption for  intimidation — direct  bribery 
for  positive  force.    That  corruption  and 
that  bribery,  indeed,   might  be  proved, 
not   only  by  valuable   contemporaneoua 
evidence,    but  much   light  was  thrown 
upon  the  system  then  pursued,  by  a  paper 
laid,  in  the  previous  session,  upon  the 
table  of  the  House,  by  which  it  would 
appear  that,  in  17  H,  the  first  parliament 
of  George  1st.,  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  members  of  the  House  held  among 
them  about  four  hundred  places ;  and  in 
1727,  the  first  parliament  of  George  2od.y 
about  two  hundred  members  held  among 
them  near  three  hundred  and  fifty  places. 
And  he  begged  leave  to  remark,  that,  ia 
those  days,  the  whole   House  conaistad 
but  of  five  hundred  and  fifty-eight  meaa- 
bers.     Such,    or  nearly  such,  was  the 
state  of  affiiirs  till  1780,  the  year  in  wbidi 
Mr.  Dunning  moved  his  celebrated  reio* 
lotions.    From  that  hour  the  work  of  ie« 
trenchment  had  been  unsparingly  prose- 
cuted.   Mr.  Burke  began  by  prevaJQIiig 
upon  the  then  ministry,  to  adopt  manr  3t 
the  provisions  of  his  well-known  biilfiir 
economical  reform*    Since  that  tioM^  all 
revenue  officers  and  contractors  had  beta 
excluded  firom  the  House    aipoe  that 
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time  the  king's  household  had  been  ma* 
terially  diminished ;  the  power  of  granting 
places  in  reversion  taken  away;  the 
iioiders  of  colonial  offices  compelled  to 
execute  their  duties  in  person;  heaides 
an  infinity  of  minor  reforms,  to  which  he 
felt  it  unnecessary  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  House.  The  more  so,  indeed,  when 
he  recollected,  that  by  a  majority  of  more 
than  two  to  one,  they  had  negatived  a 
motion  made  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman,  the  member  for  Winchelsea, 
very  similar  in  form  and  substance  to  the 
resolution  of  Mr.  Dunning ;  and  in  the 
very  session,  too,  in  which  the  offices  of 
two  lords  of  the  admiralty,  and  that  of 
one  of  the  postmasters^general,  were  re- 
duced, notwithstanding  the  most  strenuous 
exertions  of  ministers. 

This  brought  him  down  about  to  the 
year  1822,  wlien  a  committee  sat  to  in- 
quire into  what  offices  were  held  by  mem- 
bers of  the  House :  from  whose  report  it 
would  appear,  that  there  were  then  but  89 
placemen  out  of  658  members — one  hun- 
dred more  than  in  the  reigns  of  George 
ist  or  George  2nd.    But  even  that  num- 
ber of  89,  small  as  it  was,  in  comparison 
with  the  250  of  1714,  or  even  the  200  of 
1727,  ought  to  be  materially  diminished ; 
for,  besides  that,  some  offices  then  exist- 
ing had  since  been  abolished ;  he  must 
.take  the  liberty  of  saying,  that  never  was 
there  a  report  presented  to  the  House 
more  calculated  to  deceive  both  parliament 
and  the  country*    The  insinuation  which 
it  was  intended  to  convey,  and  which  re- 
formers had  repeatedly  since  used  as  the 
ground  work  for  their  declamations  was, 
the  ministry  could,  from  the  influence  of 
place,  command  89  votes  in  the  House  o^ 
Commons.    But  what  would  be  said  of 
the  fairness  or  justice  of  that  report,  when 
it  was  remarked  that  one  member  was 
reckoned  twice— that  six  held  only  mill* 
tary  commissions  (which  were  professedly 
excluded),  that  five  held  offices  for  life  in 
the  gift  of  the  Chancellor  for  the  time 
being,  and  that  to  three  of  these  places 
no  salary  was  attached ;  that  among  these 
89  pensioners*  on  whose  votes,  if  re- 
formers were  to  be  believed,  the  Crown 
could  always  implicitly  depend,  were  to 
be  found  the  hon.  ana  gallant  members 
for  the  county  of  Kilkenny  and  the  city 
of  Bath*  the  hon.  member  for  Calne,  and 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  the  mem- 
ber for  Peterborough,  whose  talents,  in« 
deedy  it  would  be  impossible  not  to  admire, 
but  whose  votes  were  .but  seldom  given 
VOL.  XV. 


either  against  reform  or  retrenchment,  or 
in  favour  of  administration.  He  TMr.  R.) 
hoped  that  it  would  appear  that  the  advo- 
cates of  reform  were  little  able  to  prove 
that  the  influence  of  the  Crown  had  in- 
creased in  the  House,  since  their  arcik- 
ments  were  principally  founded  on  that 
report,  the  injustice  of  which  would  be  so 
manifest  to  those  who  would  but  take  the 
trouble  to  analyze  it  in  detail. 

The  next  point  to  which  he  begged  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  House  was, 
the  influence  supposed  to  arise  from  the 
patronage  belonging  to  the  collection  of 
the  revenue,  the  church,  the  army,  and 
the  navy.  It  was  impossible  to  deny  that 
the  increase  of  the  revenue  had  not  aug- 
mented the  number  of  offices  in  the  gift 
of  the  Crown,  but  he  thought  that  various 
circumstances  diminished  the  influence 
which,  at  first  view,  might  seem  to  arise 
from  thence :  the  population  of  the  coun- 
try had  increased  in  a  still  greater  ratio» 
and,  what  was  much  more  important^ 
revenue  officers  were  disqualified  from 
voting  at  elections.  With  regard  to  the 
church,  the  army,  or  the  navy,  he  declined 
entering  into  much  detail,  for  tlie  quantity 
of  church  patronage  coiUd  not  be  said  to 
have  increased,  since,  for  ages,  it  liad  been 
stationary ;  and,  as  to  the  army  and  navy, 
he  felt  that  the  vague  assertions  of 
parliamentary  influence  derived  from  them 
bad  been  so  oAen  contradicted  in  the 
House,  even  by  friends  of  reform,  that  he 
would  not  waste  their  time  by  attempts 
ing  to  refute,  what,  in  his  view,  had  never 
been  proved.  But,  even  were  he  disposed 
in  some  degree  to  assent  to  this  supposed 
increase  of  influence  on  the  part  of  the 
Crown,  he  would  wish  to  ask  whether 
some  countervailing  power  had  not,  in 
the  mean  time,  been  acquired  by  the  pec* 
pie.  He  could  not  imagine  a  firmer  bar«1 
rier  to  the  direct  assaidts  of  despotism,  or 
the  insidious  attacks  of  corruption,  than 
the  intelligence  of  the  peasantry,  or  the 
knowledge  so  generally  diftused  among 
the  manufacturing  classes.  Nor  could  he  ^ 
forget  what,  perhaps,  was  of  still  greater 
importance,  the  publicitjr  so  speedily 
given  to  all  that  passed  within  the  walls 
of  parliament. 

The  second  cause  of  complaint  was, 
the  supposed  increase  of  the  influence  of 
the  aristocracy,  and  he  owned  he  could 
not  allow  that  that  influence  had  aug- 
mented. He  denied  that  more  borouehs 
had  become  close  of  late  years,  or  that 
the  weight  of  powerful  families  in  large 
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t<iwn8  had  not  been  mucli  diminislied  by 
the  iocrease  of  the  population.  He  con- 
fessed, however,  that^in  one  point  of  view, 
he  rejoiced  to  see  the  influence  of  the 
aristocracy:  by  that,  meaning  the  in- 
fluence of  wealth,  the  influence  of  pro- 
perty, and  the  influence  of  talent.  He 
conceived  it  perfectly  consonant  with  the 
spirit  of  the  constitution,  that  the  wealth 
which  honest  industry  and  a  laborious 
life  had  accumulated  should  be  repre- 
sented in  the  House,  and  that  the  owner 
of  an  extensive  property,  handed  down  to 
him  from  his  ancestors,  should  be  returned 
to  parliament  by  the  influence  of  those 

Eossessions.  Still  more  advantageous  did 
e  consider  it,  that  some  means  should 
exist  by  which  an  opportunity  of  distinc- 
tion should  be  given  to  talent  which 
wanted  but  that  opportunity  to  make  it- 
self known  and  admired ;  and  he  would 
cherish  the  system  by  which  these  objects 
were  attained,  as  productive  of  the  most 
essential  benefits,  both  privately  to  indi- 
viduals, and  publicly  to  the  country  at 
laree. 

He  came  lastly  to  the  third  sup- 
posed grievance— the  non-repreeentation 
of  the  people ;  and,  on  that  part  of  the 
question,  no  point  was  more  warmly 
pressed  than  the  small  number  of  voters 
in  some  boroughs.  He  was  ready  to  ad- 
mit, and  the  noble  lord  was  welcome  to 
all  the  benefit  he  could  derive  from  it, 
that  Gatton  and  Old  Sarum  had  about 
two  voters  each,  and  Knaresborough  and 
Tavistock  not  many  more.  He  should 
much  regret  if  the  country  were  to  be 
deprived  of  the  services  of  the  members 
returned  by  some  of  those  rotten  boroughs; 
and  he  could  not  avoid  remarking,  that 
the  opposite  benches  would  present  a 
^  roost  meagre  appearance,  were  the  noble 
lord's  plan  of  disfranchisement  to  be  car- 
ried into  efiect.  For,  objectionable  as 
that  system  seemed  to  reformers,  it  vras 
indeed  not  a  little  curious,  that  toboroughs 
thus  constituted,  most  of  them  were 
obliged  to  have  recourse,  and  many,  after 
repeated  defeats  in  more  populous  places. 
He  was  well  aware  that  it  was  generally 
•tated,  that,  although  some  partizaos  of 
reform  were  to  be  found  amooj^  the  repre- 
sentatives of  close  boroughs,  yet  the  ma- 
jority of  them  were  the  supporters  of  go- 
vernment, and  lists  had  been  industriously 
prepared,  from  which  it  would  appear,  that 
the  more  numerous  bodies  of  constituents 
generally  chose  members  who  voted  with 
the  opposition.    In  the  principle,  how- 
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ever,  of  these  lists*  there  did  teem  to  hioa 
to  be  so  vital  an  error,  that  lie  wodd  not 
enter  in  detail  mto  the   objections  he 
thoueht  could  be  brought  against  them. 
For  the  noble  lord  reckoned  as  among  the 
opponents  of  ministers,  all  those  members 
who,  in  the  course  of  the  parliament,  had 
given  three  votes  against  them— «  calcula- 
tion which  would  give  a  most  ill-founded 
view  of  the  real  sentiments  of  the  House, 
as  it  wonld  include  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Opposition  some  of  the  moat  steady  and 
valuable  supporters  of  goveinment.    Hie 
real  fact  was,  not  whether  upon  some  one 
or  two  questions,  particular  members  did  or 
did  not  support  administration,  but  whe- 
ther on  the  whole,  the  House  and  the 
people  agreed.    Sometimei«  indeed,  thej 
did  disagree,  and  it  would  be  most  extra- 
ordinary if  that  did  not  occasiooally  take 
place.    They  did  disagree  when,  by  the 
assistance  of  the  memibers  of  those  very 
rotten  boroughs,  in  modem  times  so  stig- 
matized, the  principles  of  liberty  were  es- 
tablished at  the  Revolution.    They  agaiD 
disagreed  when  the  Septemiial  aet*  so  ne- 
cessary for  the  exclusion  of  the  Stuarts^ 
was  passed,  agamst  the  wishes  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  votes  of  most  of  the  couotij 
members.    Were  these  measures  hostile 
to  freedom,  or  deservinf^  the  reprobatleii 
of  any  real  lover  of  his  country  i    No  ; 
to  representatives  of  boroughs  was  dee» 
first,  the  Bill  of  Rights,  that  palladium  of 
liberty,  and  next,  that  decisive  step  by 
which  it  vras  preserved.     The  country 
members,  too,  of  that  day,  most  clearly 
proved,  that  the  members  for  populoue 
places  were  not  always  the  staunchest 
friends  of  freedotai,  and  that  the  dictate* 
of  a  prejudiced  mobf  or  the  wishes  of  an 
ignorant  people,  ought  not,  at  all  timee» 
implicitly  to  De  obeyed. 

There  were  also  many  other  instancee 
which  might  be  adduced  in  ftvoor  of  that 
assertion.  li»  misht  mention  1784,  and 
ask  the  noble  lord  whether  the  Whin  of 
those  days  thought  the  House  of  Coaw 
mens  or  the  countrv  ought  to  haive  yielded 
in  that  struggle,  fie  might  allude  to  tbe 
debates  on  roe  Currenqr  in  181  It  or  to 
others  still  more  recent,  on  the  Roinma 
Catholic  question*  On  Uiat  pomt,  be  be* 
Ireved,  few  nsembers  would  deny  that  • 
large  majority  of  the  people  of  Eaglmd 
was  deddedly  adverse  to  any  fnther  oo»* 
cessions,  but  he  doubted  wbetherp  on  dUit 
account,  the  noble  lord  would  advecnte 
the  propriety  of  resisting  the  dainM 
of  the  Catholics.     In    atttmpiJBK  to 
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prove  that,  unieis  the  Houte  oa.  all  oc- 
casions agreed  with  the  people,  it  was 
no  longer  worthj  of  their  conndence,  the 
Doble  lord  must,  of  course,  admit  the  jus- 
tice of  direct  instructions  from  consti- 
tuents. On  this  point  he  would  beg  leave 
to  quote  Mr«  Burke :  *<  Authoritative  in- 
atructions^**  said  he,  in  1774,  **  mandates 
issued,  which  the  member  is  bound  blindly 
and  implicitly  to  obey,  to  vote,  and  to 
argue  for,  though  contrary  to  the  clearest 
conviction  of  his  judgment  and  conscience, 
these  are  things  utterly  unknown  to  the 
laws  of  the  land,  and  which  arise  from 
a  fundamental  mistake  of  the  whole  order 
or  tenor  of  our  conatitutioo*  FtoHament 
b  not  a  congress  of  ambassadora,  each 
desirous  of  sustaining  his  own  interests  at 
the  expense  of  the  others,  but  a  delibera- 
tive assembly,  united  for  one  common 
purpose,  and  actuated  by  one  common 
reding,  a  desire  to  promote,  to  the  best 
of  their  Judgmenf,  the  welfare  of  their 
country.  The  more,  indeed,  the  ques- 
tion  of  instructions  from  constituents  waa 
viewed,  the  more  absurd,  be  thoueht,  it 
would  appear.  He  was  sure  that  rae  no- 
ble lord  would  agree  with  him  in  saj^ing, 
that  it  was  impossible,  on  all  occasions, 
to  refer  to  them  for  advice.  And  jret,  if 
members  did  not  request  their  opinion  as 
to  every  vote  they  gave,  the  principle 
must  fall  to  the  ground.  Either  then,  at 
the  risk  of  every  danger  which  must  fol- 
low, and  the  ridicule  which  roust  attend 
strict  obedience,  the  member,  after  h'sten* 
ing  to  a  discussion,  must  abide  by  the  in- 
structions he  had  received  from  those  who 
had  not  heard  a  single  word  of  the  debate, 
or  else  he  should  be  left,  aa  he  ought  to 
be,  free  and  unshackled,  to  follow  the 
dictates  of  his  own  conscience ;  nor  should 
he  then  be  blamed  as  an  opponent  of  the 
rishts  of  the  people,  if,  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duty,  hia  opinion  should  happen  to 
differ  from  that  or  his  constituents.  But, 
setting  aside  the  consideration  of  how  far 
members  oughts  on  all  occasions,  to  refer 
to  them,  he  wished  to  consider  what  would 
be  the  result,  i^  on  the  question  of  re» 
form,  the  opinion  of  the  country  at  laige 
were  to  be  taken.  If  electors  only  were 
to  be  consulted,  he  owned  he  did  not  be- 
lieve ihej  would  affrea  to  admit  any 
lari^e  additional  numbers  to  participate  m 
then:  rightSf  acquired  either  by  purehasa 
or  inheritance.  If  the  advice  of  non- 
electora  were  to  be  taken,  it  was  very  pos^ 
aible  that  thejr  might  think  it  highly  expe- 
dient to  obtaiui  witbottt  ^xpeosa  or  d4i^ 


cultv,  a  privilege,  to  which  neither  from 
birth.  Intellect,  or  property,  could  they 
lay  the  slightest  claim.  For,  of  whom  did 
the  vast  majority  of  the  non-electors  con- 
sist ?  Of  persons  in  the  lowest  classes  of 
society,  who  might  gain,  but  who  could 
not  lose  by  any  inroad  on  the  constitution, 
and  whose  utter  want  of  education  ought 
to  exclude  them  from  taking  any  share  is 
the  task  of  selecting  legislators ;  while,  oa 
the  other  hand,  the  actual  electors  com- 
prised nearly  all  these  who  possessed  anv 
landed  property,  and  whose  birth,  intelli* 
gence,  ana  means  of  information  enablai 
them  to  judge  of  men  and  measures,  and 
to  aelect  those  as  tlieir  reptesentalivea 
whoae  talents  were  best  calculated  to  do 
honour  to  their  choice,  and  confer  lasting 
benefits  on  their  country.  And,  in  affirm- 
ing that  thia  latter  class  waa  generaNy 
opposed  to  parliamentary  reform,  he  waa 
statins  not  only  his  own  firm  conviction^ 
but  the  recorded  opinion  of  reformeva 
themselves;  <<Noo  mens  kio  sarmo*'  be 
said,  it  was  the  sentiment  uttered  in  that 
House»  of  a  near  relatite  of  the  noble 
lord,  who  voluntarily  coaiessed,  that  aa 
imaoense  majority  of  the  gentry,  the 
clergy,  and  the  nobility,  of  England,  were 
decidedly  hostile  to  parliamentary  reform* 
And  yet  it  was  by  persona  like  those 
anti-reformists,  that  he  was  sure  the  nobla 
lord  would  wish  hia  conduct  to  be  ap- 
proved. The  applause  of  a  mob,  or  tne"^ 
plaudits  of  the  ignorant  and  un-edueated 
populace,  would  be  but  little  satisfactory, 
unless  accompanied  by  the  approbation  of 
that  higher  class,  the  gentry  of  England, 
whose  talenta  and  arguments  gave  real 
value  to  their  praise,  and  shed  a  lustre 
round  the  country  which  claimed  them  as 
her  own.  w 

He  apologized  to  die  House  for  having 
detainea  th«n  so  long  in  stating  aoaM  m 
the  objections  he  felt  to  parUamentary  re* 
form,  and  the  weaknesa,  as  it  appeared  to 
him,  of  the  arguments  by  which  that  plan 
was  supported.  He  confessed  that  be 
was  afraid,  that  if  the  noble  lord's  propo* 
aitlon  were  to  be  carrMin  the  affirmative, 
they  ahould  soon  have  to  encounter  most 
aenousdangera—dangen  which  he  was  sure 
the  msjority  of  the  advocates  for  reform  did 
not  for  a  nsoment  anticipate.  He  had,  be 
owned,  been  glad  to  view  the  Britiah  con- 
stitution as  a  fane  hallowed  by  ages,  yei 
unimpaired  bjr  time:  with  such  feelinga 
he  must  consider  any  material  ^d  un- 
called-for alteration  in  Ihat  edifice  as  lit- 
tle short  of  sacrilege.    He  trembled,  leai» 
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the  coDtagiout  example  once  set,  they 
should  not  know  where  to  arrest  their  pro- 
gress, and  with  the  vague  idea  of  possible 
and  future  advantage,  should  occasion 
positive  and  immediate  injury.  He  felt 
convinced,  that  were  the  noble  lord  to 
prevail  in  carrying  his  plan  into  effect, 
they  would  be  the  less  able  to  withstand 
any  further  inroad  upon  the  constitution. 
But,  by  taking  their  stj^nd  where  they  did, 
they,  at  all  events,  if  successful  in  their 
resistance,  would  prevent  reformers  from 
aflerwards  pleading  a  precedent  for  their 
assaults.  If  unsuccessful,  he  could  only 
hope  that  tlie  event  might  prove  their 
fears  to  have  been  vain,  their  predictions 
to  have  been  false.  Impressed  with  such 
sentiments,  he  could  not  consent  to  com- 
promise what  he  considered  the  interests 
of  the  people,  or  to  act  in  opposition  to 
what  he  conceived  their  real  wishes,  but 
would  most  strenuously  oppose  a  plan 
which  he  conscientiously  believed  to  be 
fraught  with  fallacy,  and  replete  with 
danger. 

Lord  Glenorchy  said,  that  if  the  propo- 
sition of  his  nome  friend  and  those  who 
voted  with  him,  had  been,  to  change  the 
present  system  for  a  democracy,  the  ob- 
jections of  the  hon.  member  who  spoke 
last  might  have  applied ;  but  not  only  no 
such  intention  had  ever  been  expressed, 
but  the  very  contrary  was  their  object; 
and  instead  of  attempting  to  destroy  the 
constitution,  they  only  sought  to  preserve 
it,  and  to  remove  all  that  was  prejudicial 
to  it.  He  approached  this  question  with 
a  considerable  degree  of  distrust  and 
apprehension ;  for  he  felt  that  it  was  one 
of  large  and  general  importance.  Indeed, 
be  would  not  have  trespassed  on  the  at- 
"  tention  of  the  House  but  for  what  had 
lately  passed  as  to  the  state  of  the  repre- 
sentation in  Scotland,  from  which  he  in- 
ferred, that  the  particular  grievances  of 
that  country  would  not  be  redressed  un- 
less a  general  reform  of  pariiament  was 
adopted.  He  had  expected  that  the  case 
of  Scotland  would  have  been  considered 
on  its  own  merits,  as  there  were  difficul* 
ties  and  peculiarities  connected  with  it 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  induce  the  hope 
that  even  those  who  were  hostile  to  the 
general  measure  would  see  the  necessity 
of  remedying  the  particular  evils  of  the 
Scotch  representation.  But  he  was  as- 
tonished to  hear  a  right  hon.  gentleman 
declare,  when  the  petition  from  Edin- 
burgh was  under  consideration,  that  no 
atimcient  motive  could  be  profed  to  him 
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to  exist,  unless  it  were  shown,  that  owing 
to  the  existing  system  the  people  suffered, 
or  that  there  was  criminality  on  the  part 
of  the  electors.  The  case,  however,  ap- 
peared to  him,  to  deserve  the  interference 
of  the  House ;  and,  although  the  repre- 
sentation of  that  city  was  not  defended, 
the  petitioners  were  left  to  their  fate. 
They  were  told,  indeed,  that  Scotland 
benefitted  by  the  diffusion  of  the  popular 
spirit  which  prevailed  in  England,  and- 
the  whole  argument  of  those  who  opposed 
the  inquiry  on  that  occasion  was,  that 
the  sound  part  here  made  up  for  the  bad 
elsewhere.  No  hope  being  lefl  of  obtain- 
ing redress  in  any  case  of  detail,  he  was 
glad  to  see  the  present  question  brought 
before  the  House  on  general  principws* 
It  appeared  to  him  in  the  highest  degree 
wealc  and  absurd  to  refuse  to  provide  a 
remedy  against  an  evil  which  might  be 
likely  to  exist,  because  it  had  not  yet 
been  felt.  To  argue  that,  because  the 
present  system  worked  well,  and  no  bad 
results  were  experienced  from  it,  we 
should  therefore  allow  it  to  remain  un- 
altered, was  just  as  weak  and  absurd  a 
course  as  to  say  that,  though  a  man  was 
surrounded  by  thieves  and  pickpockets, 
he  need  be  under  no  apprehension,  at 
their  hands  had  not  been  found  in  hit 
pockets.  He  deprecated  any  angry  dis- 
cussion on  such  a  question  as  the  present : 
it  never  tended  to  the  elucidation  of  truth, 
and  merely  showed  that  the  persons  who 
had  recourse  to  violent  expressions  were 
on  the  weaker  side,  and  possessed  no 
better  means  of  defending  the  continuance 
of  abuse  and  corruption.  He  need  not 
remind  the  House  of  the  great  unrepre* 
sented  towns  of  Leeds,  Manchester,  and 
Birmingham ;  nor  of  the  miserably  dem 
fective  state  of  the  representation  of  Scot- 
land, where  it  might  be  said,  that  three 
thousand  persons  constituted  the  whole 
of  the  elective  body.  He  thought  that 
great  difficulties  and  dangers  would  arise 
from  the  House  not  meeting  this  questioo 
fairly  and  fully ;  for  which  no  time  could 
be  more  suitable  than  the  present* 

Mr..  Hobhouse  rose  and  said :— * 

Mr*  Speaker;  Since  it  ap|)ears  to  be 
the  course  of  this  evening's  discussioOf 
that  the  supporters,  as  well  as  tlie  op^*- 
posers  of  the  noble  lord's  proposal,  shotud 
follow  each  other,  not  singly,  but  in  pain^ 

*  From  the  original  edition,  printed 
for  J.  Ridgw^y,  Piccadiily* 
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1  shall  venture  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
addressing  myself  to  the  House  iooroedi- 
ately  after  my  noble  friend ;  and,  before  I 
say  a  word  on  what  has  fallen  from  the 
opponents  of  the  motion,  1  shall  beg  leave 
to  remark,  that  my  noble  friend  has  fur- 
nished a  decisive  proof  of  the  moderation 
with  which  he  looks  at  this  great  question : 
—he  has  very  properly  deprecated  the 
forbearance  of  tliat  man  who  should  per- 
sist in  keeping  company  with  thieves  and 
villains,  merely  because  he  did  not  as  yet 
find  their  hands  in  his  pockets.  But, 
with  submission  to  him,  I  roust  beg  to.say, 
that,  as  far  as  the  thieves  and  villains  to 
whom  he  alludes  are  concerned,  that  is, 
as  far  as  the  borough-holders  are  con- 
cerned, we  have  not  even  that  pretext  for 
forbearance;  for  we  do  find— we  have 
foundi  the  hands  of  those  light-fingered 
gentry  in  our  pockets— in  other  words,  in 
the  pockets  or  the  people ;  and  this  fact 
it  is,  that  makes  us  anxious  for  a  change 
of  svstem. 

The  hon.  member  for  Newcastle  (Mr. 
Dcnison)  claimed  the  indulgence  of  the 
House,  on  the  score  of  the  infrequency  of 
his  interference  in  the  debates  of  parlia- 
ment. I  must  apply  for  the  same  favour 
upon  exactly  the  contrary  grounds; 
namely,  the  fact  of  my  having  oflen  spoken 
before  on  the  same  subject ;  for  I  feel  it 
a  duty  attached  to  all  those  who  are  re- 
turned by  the  popular  portion  of  the  con- 
stituency of  £ogland,  to  take  every  occa- 
sion of  expressing  their  sentiments  on  this 
great  question. 

It  is  true,  we  can  do  little  more  than 
that  which  the  old  Scotch  reformers 
called  **  testifying  ;**  but,  in  default  of 
more  efficient  efirorts,  we  should  be  un- 
pardonable, if  we  omitted  that  harmless 
mode  of  enforcing,  or  at  least  of  express- 
ing our  opinions;  and,  impressed  with 
this  persuasion,  I  shall  now  attempt  to  re- 
ply to  what  has  been  urged  by  the  hon. 
gentleman  opposite. 

As  for  what  has  fallen  from  the  hon. 
member  for  Orford  (Mr.  Ross),  he  has 
certainly  gone  to  his  work  with  consi- 
derable boldness;  he  scorns  a  compro- 
mise,— with  him  I  can  have  no  community 
of  sentiment— difference  with  him  does 
not  lie  in  the  shades  of  opinion— he  does 
not  argue  much,  but  he  asserts  roundly 
—with  him,  reform  never  was,  nor  now  is, 
nor  ever  can  be  expedient,  or  even  suf^ 
ferablc.  He  despises  all  the  phenomena 
of  the  times,  or  he  draws  from  the  con- 
templation of  theman  inference  quite  di& 
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ferent  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  He 
feels  it,  no  doubt,  not  a  little  magnani- 
mous to  run  counter  to  the  general  march 
and  progress  of  opinion;  and,  whilst  all 
the  other  luminaries  of  the  firmament  are 
moving  in  one  direction,  the  member  for 
Orford  ambitiously  pursues  the  contrary 
career,  and,  like  the  Apollo  of  Owia, 
proudly  boasts*— 

Nltor  in  adversum,  nee  me,  qui  cstera,  vindt 
Impetus;  et  rapido  contrarius  evehor  orbi : 
for,  Sir,  I  assert,  that  the  course  and  cur« 
rent  of  events  lead  to  exactly  the  oppo- 
site conclusion  from  that  to  which  the 
hon.  member  has  arrived.  I  may  also 
add,  without  disrespect,  that,,  by  that 
course  and  current,  wiser  men  than  the 
hon.  member  have  been  borne  away;  and 
that  I  do  not  despair  even  of  seeing  him, 
at  last,  sagely  yielding  to  the  influence  of 
the  resistless  stream. 

The  other  opponent  of  the  measure- 
(Mr.  Denison)  is  of  another  complexion. 
He  is  more  temperate ;  he  can  bring  bim«. 
self  to  believe  that  a  popular  and  purely 
democratic  assembly  may  work  wdl ; 
nay,  he  has  confessed  that,  in  America, 
it  does  work  well.  That  hon.  member's 
speech  has  made  me  regret  he  should  be 
found  in  the  ranks  of  our  opponents :  his 
talents,  his  liberality,  would  make  me 
augur  better  things  of  him :  as  it  is,  I  can 
only  say  of  him,  <«  Utinam  noster  esset.'* 
Sir,  I  attribute  no  small  portion  of  that 
gentleman's  liberal  disposition  to  the  part 
of  his  political  education  which  he  has 
lately  received  in  America.  That  fortu« 
nate  journey  will  be  of  use  to  him  during 
his  life, — it  will  be  of  use  to  this  House 
— it  will  be  of  use  to  the  country— it 
cannot  but  have  imparted  to  him  that 
spirit  which  is  imbibed  by  the  contem* 
pladon  of  free  institutions,  and  which  an 
impartial  and  enlightened  mind  like  hia 
must  have  caught  amongst  the  free  citi- 
zens of  that  great  republic  But  the  hon. 
member  must  forgive  me  if  I  tell  him,  that 
I  think  he  has  not  carefully  investiffated 
the  history  either  of  America  or  Englaod, 
if  he  attributes  the  firee  principles  of  go* 
veroment  which  prevail  in  the  former 
country  to  any  discovery  made  by  the 
founders  or  the  successors  of  the  Ameri- 
can revolution,  or  to  any  circumstancea 
which  render  that  vast  country  the  pecu- 
liar and  favourite  abode  of  a  pure  aemo- 
cracy :  no,  Sir,  the  Americans  are  our 
brothers ;  we  may  speak  of  them  without 
the  asperity  of  rivalship;  but,  it  is  but 
justice  to  the  memory  of  tbow  who  were 
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Uieir  and  oar  common  fbrefiuhers,  to  say* 
that  the  democratic  principles  which  per- 
vade and  animate  the  whole  American 
union  are  of  English  origin  ;  are  derived 
from  the  principles  which,  however  they 
may  now  flourish  beyond  the  Atlantic, 
first  started  into  life  upon  this  our  native 
^iU  The  great  battle  of  American  inde- 
pendence was  fought  to  prove,  that  tax- 
ation without  representation  is  a  tyranny 
that  Englishmen  ought  not  to  bear,-^it 
was  but  the  same  battle,  and  the  victory 
diat  was  gained  was  but  the  same  victory, 
that  had  rendered  for  ever  memorable  the 
glorious  Revolution  of  1688.  The  strug« 
gle  was  in  no  respect  different  from  that 
earlier  resistance  to  arbitrary  power  which 
slavish  historians  have  branded  with  the 
Bame  of  rebellion ;  and  the  real  instruc- 
tors, the  real  political  sages,  whose  lessons 
inspired  the  Americans  of  the  first  Con- 
gress with  their  resolution  to  die  in  de- 
fence of  freedom  and  of  a  pure  represen* 
tative  system,  were  the  Cokes  and  the 
Seldens,  the  Pyms  and  the  Hampdens, 
who  gloriously  contended  for  that  liberty 
at  home,  which  their  contemporaries,  the 
first  exiles,  thought  they  could  find  only 
in  tl»e  deserts  of  the  western  world.  It 
is,  therefore,  a  mistake,  to  suppose  that 
the  Institutions  of  the  Americans  are  so 
entirely  the  ofipring  of  the  peculiar 
origin,  and  manners,  and  position  of  that 
powerful  nation,  as  to  render  them  inap- 
plicable to  the  system  of  English  govem- 
aent ;  on  the  contrary,  whatever  is  free, 
whatever  is  popular,  whatever  is  essen- 
tially representative  in  their  government, 
ia  English ;  and  if  we  desire  to  know  what 
were  the  parliamentary  principles  of  our 
forefathers,  we  have  but  to  look  at  the 
practice  of  our  American  contemporaries. 
I  think  that  the  hon.  member  mr  New. 
castle  has  also  made  a  mistake  when  he 
supposes  the  representative  system  in 
France  to  be  formed  on  the  basis  of  pro- 
perty, as  in  contradiction  to  the  Ameri- 
can oasis  of  population.  I  own  it  appears 
Ao  be  so ;  bat  tliose  who  have  visited 
France  with  the  eyes  of  a  reformer,  know 
iiiU  well  that,  by  a  species  of  management 
which  it  is  not  neoesaary  now  to  explain, 
the  Crown  baa  eontrived  to  get  the  elec- 
tionSf  for  the  most  part,  mto  the  conve- 
Aient  chanael ;  so  much  so  that,  except 
in  Paris,  and  one  or  two  places  where  the 
electors  can  aet  in  concert,  the  ministerial 
candidate  is  almost  sure  of  success.  In 
fiict,  the  Bourbona  have  been  wise  enough 
to  taken  leaf  out  tf  our  book;  the  go- 
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vernment  by  mere  brute  force  has.  been 
found  too  dangerous— diey  now  try  the 
surer  mode  of  corruption,  and,  under  pre* 
tence  of  giving  to  their  subjects  a  repre- 
sentative system,  make  them  consent  to* 
infringements  upon  their  rights*  and  %a 
exactions  upon  their  purses^  which  could 
not  be  obtamed  by  the  old  method  of  on* 
disguised  despotism.  The  restored  dy« 
nasty  have  made  a  surprising  progresa  m 
this  their  holy  work ;  and  they  have  beea 
enabled  so  to  609  not  because  they  have 
been  aided  by  the  aristocracy,  but  be- 
cause  ther  have  no  aristocracy  to  oppose 
them.  Inere  is  not  in  France  any  bedji 
of  men  round  which  the  people  can  rally 
themselves;  and  stem  the  torrent  of 
power;  and,  qb  the  landed  estates  in  that 
country  are  cut,  as  it  were,  into  shreds 
and  patches,  and  are  undergoing  a  per* 
petual  subdivision,  there  are  no  individuala 
of  sufficient  importance  to  make  head 
against  the  dispensers  of  the  favoum  of 
the  Crown.  Where  there  is  the  least 
show  of  opposition,  every  engine  is  set  to 
work;  and  where  corruption  fails,  open 
injustice  is  not  unfrequently  brought  mto 
play,  in  the  mode  adopted  of  selecting 
the  returning  officers,  and  securing  the 
election  of  the  court  candidate.  Nay, 
even  violence  has  been  tried ;  and  the  re* 
moval  of  ferry  boats,  and  the  breaking 
down  of  bridses,  have  been  the  last  wem 
source,  not  of  popular  fury,  but  of  minia- 
terial  manceuvre.  So  that,  although 
France  does  not  enjoy  our  well^working 
borough  system,  she  has  arrived  at  the 
result  of  that  happy  arrangement;  and, 
so  far  from  retummg  a  representatioo 
from  the  property  of  the  country,  mayy 
in  fact,  be  rather  said  to  send  to  her 
chamber  the  representatives  of  the  pro* 
perty  and  the  influence  of  the  Crown. 

indeed,  the  opposition  to  the  naea* 
sures  of  ministers  in  France  is  extremely 
insignificant,  when  compared  with  that 
which  sits  on  these  benc»ea«  And  here 
I  must  beff  leave  to  correct  a  misappre- 
hension of  the  hon.  member  for  News* 
castle.  He  objects  to  my  hon.  colleague 
(sir  F.  Burdett),  he  havii^  psaised  the 
House  of  Commons  for  its  improvimr  p«* 
rity,  whilst  at  tbe  same  time  he  calk  for 
a  reform*  But  my  hon.  colleague  did 
not  praise  the  House  of  Commons;  he 
praised  the  opposition;  he  said  he  had 
never  sat  down  with  so  manr  hoaooiaUe 
men,  notoriously  acting  solely  upon  pub- 
lic principle,  and  swayed  by  no  wae  mo-  - 
tive  nor,  aalfisb  influencCi    TUi  k  jmf 
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differedt  from  pattiog  an  ealogy  on  the 
iloase  of  Commons  iuelf.  Of  tluit  House, 
indeed,  we  may  taj,  that  (without  embar- 
rassing ourselves  with  the  Questions  put 
by  bon.  members,  as  to  wnether  it  be 
more  or  less  corrupt  than  at  former  pe* 
riods)  it  is  auite  as  corrupt  as  any  minis- 
ters can  wisli ;  we  may  say  with  Mr* 
Burke,  who  has  been  quoted  on  the  other 
side,  and  who  may  be  quoted  for  any 
side  of  almost  any  auestmn,  that  ^<  for 
ainr  purposes  of  popular  control,  it  is  not 
a  House  of  Commons.** 

These  were  the  words  of  that  politician. 
What  was  true  then  is  true  now.  1  can 
hardly  miderstand  how  an^  one  should 
venture  to  deny  the  assertion ;  yet  it  is 
denied ;  and  to  my  infinite  surprise,  the 
hon.  member  for  Newcastle  has  this  night 
adduced  the  discussion  and  decision  of 
the  question  relative  to  the  increased  sa- 
lary of  the  president  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  as  a  proof  that  the  people  exercise 
a  salutary  control  over  the  deliberations 
of  parliament. 

This  appears  to  me  the  most  unfortu- 
nate instance  that  could  be  selected  for 
such  a  purpose ;  nor  do  1  imagine  it 
would  be  easy  to  find  a  more  complete 
illustration  of  the  corruption  of  parlia- 
ment, and  of  the  necessity  of  reibra  ^— 
for,  in  the  first  place,  I  contend,  that,  ex- 
cept to  such  an  assembly,  no  minister 
would  have  dared  to  make  such  a  oroposi- 
tion :— secondly,  I  must  remind  tne  hon. 
member,  that  tRe  proposal,  the  ultiowte 
abandonment  of  which  he  quotes  as  so 
creditable  to  parliament,  waa  carried  by  a 
majority  of  parliament,  of  which  majority, 
by  the  way,  he  was  -one.  In  the  third 
place,  it  must  be  remarked,  that  the  said 
majority,  beiaff  eighty-seven  in  all,  was 
composed  of  tnirty*eight  members  in  Re- 
ceipt of  emolument  from  office,  and  of  ten 
others  nearly  connected  with  such  place- 
men; whilst  only  one  English  county 
member  voted  for  the  proposal.  I  ask,  is 
it  possible  to  give  a  more  onfavoorable 
picture  of  the  present  composition  of  par- 
liament, than  that  which  this  very  ma- 
lority  presents  to  us  ?  I  ask,  is  it  possi- 
ble to  form  to  oneself  the  idea  of  a  rem- 
sentation  more  corrupt  and  contemptibie 
than  this  commended  vote  affords  ? 

Even  in  another  point  of  view,  this 
very  note  shows  the  necessity  of  reform  { 
lor  the  smallness  of  the  majority  is  a  sof^ 
ficient  evidence  of  the  natural  consequence 
which  would  result  from  a  frequent  re- 
currence to  the  people  for  the  choioe  of 


their  repreieBtatlvefc  Wetdd  ftmt  thai 
majority  have  been  much  greater  had  not 
this  been  the  last  session  of  the  parlia* 
ment  ?  It  is  notorious,  that  those  membersi 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  supporting  govern* 
ment,  and  are  partly  chosen  by  &e  popo- 
lar  part  of  the  constituency,  just  at  the 
close  of  their  career,  are  apt  to  tremble  at 
their  approaching  dissolution.  After  fnnr 
or  five  years  of  submission  to  mioistcrsi 
ihey  no  sooner  see  the  immediate  ap* 
proach  of  their  latter  end,  than  they  give 
some  sign  of  grace,  and  bethink  them  of 
the  account  which  thev  shall  have  to  reo^ 
der  at  the  day  of  popular  iudgment.  They 
resolve  to  signalise  their  last  moments  by 
some  virtuous  deed ;  and,  like  the  repent- 
ant death-bed  sinners,  satirised  byDmi 
Swifl,  are  eager  to  *<  make  a  sacrifice  to 
God  of|the  devirs  leavings."  Hence  we 
had  only  one  English  coanty  member 
bold  enough  to  vote  for  what  the  member 
for  Taunton  called  the  Board  of  Trada 
job ;  and  that  fact  alone  speaks  voluaea 
m  favour  of  one  part  of  our  feformatioDi.* 
I  mean  shorter  parliaments* 

With  respect,  Sir,  to  the  peculiar  mode 
by  which  the  reformers  would  wish  to 
carry  their  wishes  into  effect,  I  beg  to 
assure  the  hon.  member  for  Newcastle, 
that,  when  he  says  we  can  choose  oaiy 
from  two  schemes—- the  American  bans  of 
population,  or  the  French  basis  of  pro* 
pcTtv,  as  he  calla  it  (very  improperly,  I 
think),  he  little  knows  the  variety  of  plans 
proposed  by  us  for  the  acoomplishment  of 
our  great  object :— as  for  the  French  phMi, 
as  now  managed,  we  certainly  would  nave 
to  do  with  it.    There  are,  bow* 


ever,  many,  many  wayi  by  which  wa 
think  we  can  modify  and  mingle  the  two 
principlesof  property  and  population,  so 
as  to  arrive  at  the  result  we  desire- 
namely,  a  fair  control  of  the  people  over 
the  measures  of  the  Exeoutive. 

My  noble  friend,  the  mover,  has  fab 
plan;  I  shall  vote  for  that.  My  friend  tba 
member  for  the  county  of  Duiliam,  wliosa 
absence  we  so  much  deplore  on  this  oe« 
casion,  has  his  scheme ;  for  this  also  I 
should  vote :  other  reformers,  and  myself, 
amongst  them,  have  their  peculiar  notions 
en  the  subject ;  but  I  fancy,  diat  the  great 
mass  of  us  in  the  country  would  consent 
to  almost  any  change,  from  theconvictioii 
that  the  present  state  of  the  representation 
is  thQ, worst  and  most  pemidoos  that  can 
be  imagined.  The  first  sten  we  want  is 
that  which  the  noble  mover  has  proposed  { 
lely,    an   acknowledgniiMit    by  this 
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House  that  tome  change  is  necessanrr&nd 
Will  be  made.     This  will,  of  itself,  be  a 
most  important  reform  ;  and  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  this  first  step  would,  I 
confidently  believe,  be  the  attainment,  at 
some  time,  of  all  we  can  desire.    Let  us 
but  introduce  the  fine  end  of  the  wedge, 
and  trust  to  us  for  getting  in  the  larger 
end  afterwards.    I  perfectly  well  under* 
stand  the  meaning  of  those  cheers  from 
Che  opposite  benches,  but  I  am  uncon- 
scious of  having  rasde  any  admission  un- 
favourable to  the  cause  which  I  attempt 
to  advocate.    Sir,  it  would  be  dishonour- 
able ;  it  would  deceive  nobody,  if  I  pre- 
tended to  say  that  I  should  rest  satisfied 
with  the  scheme  of  my  noble  friend  :  all  I 
mean  to  say  is,  that  if  the  House  should 
once  be  persuaded  to  entertain  the  prin- 
ciples of  reform,  I  will  answer  for  attempt- 
ing, at  least,  to  drive  the  measure  home, 
«— I  will  answer  for  the  great  body  of  the 
reformers  doing  their  utmost  to  make  the 
project   effectual.      Indeed    why  should 
thev  not  ?     Why  should  they  be  satisfied 
with  obtaining  any  thing  short  of  their 
object,  when  that  object  is  in  itself  un- 
objectionable ?    But  if  there  be  any  men 
here,  or  in  the  country,  who  presume  to 
insinuate  that  our  end.  and  aim  are  not 
such  as  we  pretend — jf  they  would  in- 
sinuate that  anarchy,  and  revolution,  and 
spoliation  .of  property  be  the  real  object 
of  our  endeavours,  in  that  case  I  repel 
the  charge  with  the  scorn  and  utter  con- 
tempt that  it  deserves.    What!  have  the 
reformers  more  to  gain  by  a  subversion 
of  the  order  of  things  than  their  oppo- 
nents ?    What !  have  not  the  reformers  as 
much  to  lose,  by  lawless  violence,  as  those 
who  uphold  the  present  system  ^    indeed 
they  have,  and,  I  believe  I  may  say,  more 
too:— amongst  the  reformers  are  to  be 
found    the    wealthiest    proprietors— the 
greatest  names— the  most  important  citi- 
zens of  this  powerful  community.    Their 
high  characters,  their  large  possessions, 
the  thousand  ties  that  bind  them  to  so- 
ciety, are  pledges  for  the  purity  of  their 
motives,  and  the  sincerity  of  their  profes- 
sions, when  they  declare  that  they  enter- 
tain no  projects  inconsistent  with  the  eood 
of  their  country,  and  the  virtue  and  hap- 
piness of  their  fellow-subjects.    The  re- 
formers can  have  no  other  wish  than  that 
which  they  profess;  namely,  to  recover 
for  the  people  that  control  which  is,  by 
right,  theirs;  and  to  give  them,  by  re- 
storing the  House  of  Commons  to  its 
original  purity,  the  only  real  secui'lty  for 
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their  persons  and  for  their  property.  They 
ask  for  nothing  new.  The  hon.  member 
for  Newcastle  has  quoted  some  agreeable 
Latin  verses,  by  which  he  would  bint  to 
us  that  the  present  system  can  boast  the 
charm  of  antiquity  ;  but  it  would  be  a 
waste  cf  words  to  recapitulate  the  evi- 
dence so  often  given  here  and  elsewhere 
to  show  that  the  parliament,  as  now  con- 
stituted, is  a  wretched,  and,  comparatively, 
a  recent  innovation,  which  has  been  in* 
grafted,  and  has  grown  on  the  ancient  in- 
stitutions of  England,  together  with  those 
two  other  much-petted  and  unnatural 
children,  the  standing  debt  and  the  stand- 
ing army.  Efforts  to  garble  elections,  and 
bribe  or  intimidate  members,  may,  of 
course,  be  discovered  in  early  times ;  but 
1  repeat,  that  the  House  of  Commons,  as 
at  present  framed,  and  as  at  present  work- 
ing, whether  for  good  or  evil,  is  of  com- 
paratively a  recent  date;  and  that  tlie 
people  have  by  degrees,  and  those  (con- 
sidering the  lapse  of  ages)  not  very  b\ow 
degrees,  been  cheated  out  of  their  ancient 
privilege  to  return  a  parliament  upon  the 
old  popular  basis  of  representation-^tlie 
communities  of  counties,  and  the  com- 
munities of  towns.* 

And  here  I  must  be  permitted  to  notice 
a  most  extraordinary  position  taken  up  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Orford.  He  con- 
tended, that  a  reform  of  parliament  would 
throw  the  elections  out  of  the  hands  of  tlie 
real  proprietors  of  England  into  thoae 
possessed  of  no  respectable  means  of  sub- 
sistence. Strange,  indeed,  to  be  said  by 
any  one— and  stranger  still  to  be  said  by 
a  member  for  Orford,  in  the  face  of  to 
many  county  and  city  representatives,  who 
have  constituents.  Did  the  hon.  roeoiber 
never  happen  to  hear,  tliat  the  complaint 
of  the  reformers  points  exactly  to  the  fiict 
which  he  has  perverted,  and  enlisted  into 
bis  singular  argument  ?  The  great  com-. 
plaint  of  the  reformers  is,  that  the  body 
of  electors— that  is,  the  body  that  votea 
for  the  majority  of  this  House,  are  per- 
sons of  no  property— are  persons  whote 
abode  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  workhouse^ 
— who  have  no  will,  no  power,  no  voice 
of  their  own,— who,  when  they  wrieoinljr 
declare  that  they  give  their  vote,  that  it, 

*  A  popular  and  easy,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  a  most  convincing  reference  to  hia« 
torical  fiicts  on  this  subject  may  be  found 
in  Mr.  Creevey's  Letters  to 'lord  John 
Russell,  published  in  the  begtnning  of  tbia 
year. 
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their  wtsb,  for  the  candidate  whom  they 
choose,  are  guilty  of  the  basest  and  roost 
pernicious  perjury, — who  are  the  mere 
organs  of  others,  and  depending  upon 
their  masters  for  the  rags  they  wear,  and 
the  scanty  food  they  eat,  and  the  wretched 
cabin  that  shelters  them ;  have  no  oppor- 
tunity, and  scarcely,  perhaps,  feel  an  in- 
clination to  perform  the  sacred  duty  im- 
posed upon  the  real  independent  elector. 
The  complaint  of  the  reformers  is,  that, 
whilst  such  an  unhappy,  miserable  part  of 
the  population  hold  tne  elective  franchise, 
and  use  it  not  for  themselves,  but  under 
the  control,  and  for  the  benefit  of  others, 
the  real  respectable  citizens — the  con- 
tributors to  the  exigencies  of  the  state— 
the  most  valuable  members  of  the  com- 
munity, who  have  given  pledges  of  fidelity 
to  the  government  and  to  the  country, 
are  not  partakers  of  the  privilege  which 
alone  can  give  them  the  means  of  pro- 
tecting their  property ;  namely,  a  share  in 
the  choice  of  the  representation.  We 
claim,  for  the  opulence,  the  industry,  the 
importance  of  such  towns  as  Birmingham 
and  Manchester,  the  rights  now  thrown 
away  upon,  and  shamefully  bartered  by, 
the  pennyless,  idle,  insignificant  vote- 
sellers  of  such  boroughs  as  Orford. 

The  truth,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is,  that  the 
arguments  of  our  opponents  fiimish  a  de- 
cisive evidence  of  the  character  of  the 
strange,  anomalous  system  which  they  at- 
tempt to  defend ;— all  the  forms  of  partia- 
ment,  suppose  it  to  be  free,  and  fair,  and 
independent— all  the  facts  pronounce  it  to 
be  exactly  the  reverse  in  every  respect.  Our 
forms  tell  us  that  peers  shall  not  interfere 
in  elections— our  facts  inform  us  that 
peers  return  something  very  like  a  ma- 
jority of  the  House.  Our  forms  require 
that  when  a  member  accepts  office,  his 
constituents  shall  have  the  chance  of  de- 
ddin^  whether  they  like  him  as  well  in 
his  character  of  a  placeman,  as  when  he 
was  not  a  holder  of  office  :•— What  do  the 
facts  prove  to  lu? — ^lliat  there  is  no  real 
reference  made  to  the  constituency  of  the 
country ;  but  that,  by  the  easy  machinery 
of  rotten  boroughs,  or  close  corporations, 
the  vacating  the  seat,  and  the  subsequent 
re-election,  are  matters  of  form. 

Let  me  select  an  instance:— The 
Foreign  Secretary  represented  Liverpool 
before  he  was  in  office :  when  his  majesty 
gave  him  the  seals,  he  was  obliged  to 
yacate  his  seat.  Did  he  appeal  to  his 
Liverpool  friends  for  their  opinion  as  to 
the  step  he  had  taken,  and  did  he  give 
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them  an  opportunity  of  showing  how 
the  act  of  parliament  was  meant  to 
operate?  No  such  thing !  he  retired  from 
tne  representation  of  Liverpool,  and  nes- 
tled in  a  borough — in  a  borough  which 
not  only  has  no  objection  to  a  placeman, 
but  prefers  one;  and  which  not  having 
been  cruel  to  such  suitors  as  Mr.  Vansit- 
tart  and  Mr.  Bragge  Bathurst,  could 
scarcely  fail  of  being  kind  to  the  right  hon. 
gentleman.  I  may  be  told,  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  might  have  been  returned  for 
Liverpool,  if  he  had  so  pleased :— perhaps 
he  might.  Why  did  he  not  so  please  ?— - 
I  will  tell  the  House ;  and  my  explanation 
will  give  another  proof  how  well  the  sys- 
tem  works :— >A  cabinet  minister,  especially 
a  leader  in  parliament,  usually  declines  to 
represent  a  great  city  or  a  county,  be« 
cause  it  is  understood  that  he  would  have 
to  attend  too  closely  to  the  interest  of 
his  constituents — that  is  to  say,  that  he 
would  be  called  upon  to  dispense  the 
favours  of  the  Crown  amongst  those  who 
returned  him  to  parliament,  and  this 
would  be  in  the  usual  way  of  business.  I 
request  the  House  to  remark  what  a  pic« 
ture  this  gives  of  the  state  of  the  repre- 
sentation ; — the  constituent  thinks  he  does 
his  representative  a  favour  because  he 
sends  him  to  that  place  where  he  may 
turn  his  talents  to  account;  the  repre- 
sentative thinks  that  if  he  does  get  any 
thing  by  his  parliamentary  proficiency,  he 
is  bound  in  duty  to  shed  a  portion  of  the 
golden  shower  upon  the  worthy  electors 
on  whose  shouloers  he  has  ascended  to 
promotion ;  and  so  by  this  mutual  good- 
will and  reciprocity  of  benefits  both  par* 
ties  are  pleased,  both  parties  are  re* 
warded: — the  individual  mterestsof  the 
electors  are  well  looked  af^ — ^the  io-» 
terests  of  the  individual  representative  are 
by  no  means  neglected ;  only  one  party  ia 
forgotten  and  put  out  of  view— the  peo« 
pie. 

Need  I  mention  another  glaring  contrast 
between  the  forms  and  the  tacts  con- 
nected with  parliament.  We  have.  Heaven 
knows  how  many,  statutes  against  briberr; 
and  all  our  election-law  is  founded  on  the 
pretence,  that  there  ought  to  be,  and  is» 
no  undue  influence  in  the  practice  of 
elections.  What  is  more  notorious  than 
the  disgraceful,  wicked  traffic  by  which 
all  these  statutes  and  laws  are  evaded? 
They  have  been,  indeed,  long  evaded; 
and  it  is  not  now  for  the  first  timOf 
that  good  men  have  thought  it  far  pre- 
ferable that,  if  parliament  is  not  to  bo 
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reformed,  thece  should  be  a  repeal  of  all 
these  election  statutes.  An  illustrious 
member  of  tliia  House,  if  virtue  can  make 
a  man  illustrious — I  mean  sir  John  Bar- 
nard, made  a  motion  to  this  effect  in  1754. 
He  proposed  that  the  bribery  law  should 
be  done  away  with,  as  it  only  opened  a 
door  to  perjury,  I  say  the  same  as  he  did ; 
and  I  add,  that,  besides  the  perjury  which 
disgraces  the'individual  elector,  there  is 
a  widely-spread  evil  which  afflicts  the 
country,  arising  out  of  these  violated 
laws ;  namely,  the  delusion  which  is  thus 
spread  over  the  whole  system,  and  which 
would  make|an  unreflecting,  inexperienced 
man  believe,  that  the  true  old  principles 
of  the  constitution  were  carried  into 
effect,  and  that  the  representation  now 
returned  to  parliament  was  fairly,  freely, 
and  purely  chosen.  Let  us,  at  least,  get 
rid  of  this  mockery ;  let  us  cease  to  pre- 
tend to  be  honest)  if  we  cannot  make  up 
our  minds  to  be  really  virtuous ;  let  us 
not  add  to  our  other  sins  that  basest  and 
meanest  of  all  vices,  hypocrisy ;  and  if  we 
resolve  that  seats  shall  be  continued  to  be 
bought  and  sold,  like  cattle  stands  at  a 
fair,  let  us  confess  the  fact,  and  have  done 
with  the  mean,  dishonest,  unprofitable 
fiction,  that  arrays  us  in  the  borrowed 
robes  of  purity  and  independence.  It  is 
my  own  opinion  that  the  truth  should  be 
known,  and  fully  known  on  this  subject ; 
and  I  exceedingly  object  to  any  proceed- 
ings, however  serviceable  in  other  re- 
spects, which  tend  to  give  to  this  House  a 
character  it  does  not  deserve. 

And  this  brings  me  to  a  topic  that  is 
called  to  my  mind  by  what  fell  the 
other  night  from  an  hon.  friend  of  mine, 
the  member  for  Montrose  (Mr.  Hume), 
who,  by  some  strange  accident  is  not  now 
in  his  place.  That  gentleman,  to  my 
great  surprise,  said,  that  if  the  opposition 
would  but  do  their  duty,  some  great  results 
might  be  expected,  '^ow,  I  class  this  sort 
of  assertion  amonest  the  delusions  which 
ought  to  be  dispelled,  in  order  to  enable 
the  country  to  understand  the  real  state 
of  the  parliament.  I  would  ask  my  hon. 
friend.  What  he  means  by  'Uhe  Oppo- 
sition doing  their  duty  f— I  suppose  he 
means  coming  down  in  force,  night  after 
night,  and  voting  upon  every  disputed 
Question.  I  beg  to  ask  what  would  be 
the  consequence  of  the  Opposition  adopt- 
ing this  course  of  conduct  ?  Cannot  any 
one,  who  knows  the  working  of  the  sys- 
tem, answer  the  question?  certainly— 
if  the  Opposition  came  down  in  nombers 
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every  night,  the  ministers  would  come 
down  in  numbecs  every  night,  if  ournotea 
were  daily  issued  and  attended  to,  so  woold 
theirs,  if  our  bencheswere  full,  theirs  would 
overflow — if  we  were  always  here,  they 
would  never  be  absent ;  and,  what  would 
be  the  result — as  long  as  the  contest 
lasted,  the  majorities  and  the  minoritiea 
would  be  increased,  but  the  proportion 
would  be  the  same^  the  decision  would  be 
the  same ;  and,  as  long  as  seven  shall  be 
more  than  three,  or  ten  more  than  fivey 
the  ministerial  ayes  would  inevitably  van-* 
quish  the  Opposition  noes.  Then,  too» 
let  me  ask.  Who  is  tired  first,  the  patriot 
or  the  placeman  ?  Which  spirit  is  likely 
to  burn  out  first— that  which  is  supplied 
by  principle,  and,  if  you  will,  a  love  of 
contention,  or  that  with  which  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  knows  full  well 
how  to  inspire  the  welUorganized,  obedient 
adherents  of  administration?  The  ex- 
periment has  been  fully  tried  before— it 
was  tried  by  Mr.  Fox  and  the  extras 
ordinary  men  who  were  his  constant 
associates ;  night  after  night,  session  after 
session,  they  came,  and  u>ugbt,  and  were 
beaten.  It  has  been  tried  most  completely 
by  those  who  are  around  me,  in  behalf  of 
the  hon.  member  for  Montrose  himself; 
he  cannot  have  forgotten  the  session  of 
1821  and.  1822 — I  am  sure  I  have  not» 
nor  can  any  of  us;  it  almost  destroyed 
us ;  we  divided  on  every  item  of  every 
estimate ;  we  were  glued  to  these  seats. 
The  evening  sun  went  down  upon  us  in 
this  hostile  array ;  and  when  he  arose  in 
the  morning,  he  shone  upon  our  undimi* 
nished  raolu.  If  ever  Opposition  despised 
hunger  and  thirst,  and  watchfulness  for 
conscience  sake,  it  was  the  Oppositioo 
that  was  led  by  my  hon.  friend  during 
those  never-ending  sessions.  But  were 
not  the  minbterialists  equslly  on  the  alert  ? 
We  had,  indeed,  the  satisfaction  of 
fatiguing  them,  as  much  as  ourselves; 
but  that  was  all ;  and  if  we  had  our  seventy^ 
they  had  their  hundred  and  seventy ;  nod 
that  very  period  was  signalized  by  per* 
haps  as  pernicious  and  absurd  decisions 
as  ever  disgraced  a  parliamentary  session 
-^ome  little  improvement  in  oor  finen* 
cial  statement— some  few  farthing  redue* 
tions,  long  since  repented  of  and  repsiied, 
we  did  Indeed  procure ;  but  any  thing 
like  a  real  national  or  constitutional  objtcfe^ 
we  did  not,  because  we  could  not  obtain. 
The  machine  worked  as  usual;  the 
majority  was  greater  than  the  minority  ; 
and  if  any  serious  effect  was  produced^  I 
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rather  ihould  be  indiDed  to  savy  the 
effect  was  not  beDeficial ;  for  foolishy  un- 
reflecting debate-readers,  seeing  a  great 
deal  said,  thought  a  great  deal  done,  by 
the  Opposition;  and  this  House  began  to 
acquire  a  character  which  it  did  not,  and 
never  can,  as  now  constituted,  fairly  de- 
serve; so  that  I  must  really  entreat  my 
hon.  friend  never  more  to  use  the  phrase 
of  **  tlie  Opposition  doing  their  duty;''  it 
tends  to  augment  the  great  delusion,  and 
nothing  else*  Better  far  to  tell  the  truth 
at  once— no  attendance,  no  efforts  of 
ours,  in  this  place,  can  make  us  a  match 
for  ministers.  I  am  not  talking  of  the 
men,  but  their  offices;  let  them  become 
the  Oppositiooi  and  we  shall  know  how 
to  deal  with  them  easily  enough. 

Sir,  it  is  this  deep-felt  conviction  of 
the  omnipotence  of  ministers  for  the  time 
being,  and  of  the  managers  of  this  House, 
that  makes  me  so  exceedingly  grateful  for 
whatever  good  they  condescend  to  do  in 
their  various  departments.  Hence  the 
incense  which  I  humbly  venture,  with 
over-flowing  j?ratitude,  occasionally  to 
pour  at  their  feet.  It  is  not  from  wan- 
tonness,  it  is  not  from  attaching  undue 
importance  to  my  praise,  but  from  a  sin- 
cere sense  of  obligation,  that  I  commend 
their  proceeding,  knowing  what  mischief 
thev  might  do  if  they  would.  I  tremble 
and  laud  them  whenever,  instead  of 
speaking  to  us  in  storms  and  whirlwinds, 
they  shed  their  lighti  and  heat,  and  kindly 
influence  upon  us.  I  look  at  the  power 
of  ministers  in  this  House,  in  exactly 
the  same  point  of  view  as  it  was  regarded 
by  Mr.  Horne  Tooke.  When  a  law  was 
made  purposely  to  exclude  that  illustrious 
man  from  a  seat  in  this  House,  a  person 
who  knew  less  of  the  world  than  Mr. 
Tooke  did,  would  perhaps  have  been  loud 
in  his  complaints  and  remonstrances,  but 
be  expressed  himself  much  indebted  to 
the  minister  of  the  day  for  being  contented 
with  80  slight  an  infliction ;  **  For,*'  said 
he,  "  if  he  had  pleased  so  to  do,  I  am 
sure  he  night  have  ordered  me  to  be 
hung  up  in  the  lobby."  This  persuasion 
it  is  that  makes  me  also  satisfied  with  the 
smallest  donations ;  not  forgetting,  how- 
ever, one  important  fact,  that  it  is  for  the 
advantage  of  ministers  occasionally  to 
make  some  trifling  sacrifice  of  their  per- 
sonal interests,  in  order  to  give  respecta- 
bility and  a  character  of  independence  to 
the  parliamentary  system,  by  whicli  alone 
they  live,  and  move,  and  have  their  being ; 
oecasiooal   concessions    on   their  pifts 


serve,  as  it  were,  to  accelerate  the  wheels 
of  the  great  machine  with  which  they 
themselves  revolve,  and  which  unfortu- 
nately bears  along  with  it  the  fate  and 
fortunes  of  this  mighty  country. 

Hence,  it  is  not  at  all  to  be  wondered 
at,  that  ministers  take  every  opportunity 
of  praising  this  House,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  works.  We  must  all  recollect 
the  eloquent  eulogies  by  which  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  claimed  for  .the 
<<  calumniated*'  parliament  a  due  share  of 
the  commendations  deserved,  for  having 
contributed  to,  or  rather  brought  about 
that  enviable  prosperity  which  had  scarcely 
been  hoped  tor,  and  which  was  surely  to 
know  no  end.  With  what  pleasure 
*'  we  sat  attentive  to  our  own  applause  1** 
Tlie  reformers  might  well  be  atraid  that 
they  would  never  again  be  able  to  **  ca- 
lumniate," and  that  all  their  feeble  re- 
monstrances would  be  drowned  in  the 
general  acclamations  of  joy  and  gratitude. 
But,  such  is  the  mutability  of  human 
affairs,  their  apprehensions  were  ground- 
less ;  and,  if  the  chancellor  of  the  Ex« 
chequer's  calumniated  parliament  was 
fairly  permitted  to  take  credit  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  two  years  ago, 
so  it  must  be  fairly  chargeable  with  the 
reverses  of  the  present  day.  It  would  be 
extremely  unjust  to  ascribe  to  the  work- 
ings of  the  parliamentary  system  all  the 
successes  of  a  prosperous  period,  and  to 
acquit  that  system  of  all  participation  in 
the  causes  of  distress.  The  reformers 
have  a  right  to  select  for  the  confirmation 
of  their  opinions,  those  seasons  of  dis- 
aster, which  prove,  that  if  the  system 
does  work  well  at  one  time,  it  does  work 
exceedingly  ill  at  others.  The  reformers 
are  not  men  to  rejoice  in  the  distresses 
of  the  country  merely  because  they  lend 
to  corroborate  their  doctrines,  but  they 
feel  they  ought  to  employ  those  distresaea 
as  useful  lessons  for  the  instruction  of 
their  fellow-countrymen;  they  feel  they 
ou^ht  to  let  slip  no  such  opportunity  of 
pointing  out  the  real  workings  and  the 
true  CTOCts  of  the  bepraised  parliamentafy 
govemmjent. 

If,  however,  instead  of  appealing  to  a 
general  fact,  and  to  the  acxnowlcdged 
condition  of  the  country,  we  should  be 
asked  to  select  individual  measures,  I 
would  undertake  to  mention  a  succession 
of  follies  and  inconsistencies  recommended 
by  triumphant  majorities  at  the  time,  biit 
now  so  utterly  decried  and  disavowed, 
that  no  one  seems  willing  to  confess  'be 
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had  any  share  in  placing  them  in  our 
Statute-book.    If  tnere  is  any  one  de- 
partment of  legislation  more  than  another 
which  might  be  thought  to  be  the  pecu- 
liar province  of  this  House,  it  is,  doubt- 
less, the  financial ;  we  are,  constitutionally, 
the  guardians  of  the  public  purse,  and  the 
habits  of  many  of  us  ought  to  befit  us  for 
that  duty.    Now,  1  would  ask,  What  have 
been  our  deeds  ?    What  our  workings,  in 
that  department  ?    Let  me  mention  an  in- 
stance or  two  of  the  wisdom  of  parliament 
in  this  respect : — first :  is  there  any  para- 
dox so  ridiculous,  any  false  reasoning  now 
so  entirely  rejected  of  all  persons,  as  what 
was  consecrated  year  after  year,  by  ma« 
jority  after  majority,  relative  to  the  oldsink- 
ing  fund  ? — Mr.  Pitt's  compound  interest, 
which  would  really  swallow  up  the  debt 
faster  than  was  convenient  for  a  commer- 
cial  state; — Dr.  Price's  magical  penny, 
which  the  revolution  of  not  many  ages 
would  swell  into  a  globe  of  gold  larger 
than  this  earth ;  these  monstrous  absurdi- 
ties formed  the  basis  of  financial  law- 
making for  more  than  the  quarter  of  a 
century ;  and  it  was  not  until  long  after 
they  had  become  the  contempt  of  the 
nation,  that  their  true  character  was  dis- 
covered by  this  House : — it  was  not  until 
the  year  1819,  that  Mr.  Vansittart,.by 
asking  for  three  millions  of  additional 
taxes,  '<to  create,"  as  he  said, '' a  real 
sinking  fund,"  proclaimed  to  the  awakened 
parliament,  that  their  old  sinking  fund 
had  been  a  aelusion,  and  the  most  per- 
nicious delusion  that  ever  distracted  the 
finances  of  a  state. 

I  come  next  to  the  famous  **  one-pound 
note  and  shilling"  resolution.  This  reso- 
lution was  a  solemnly-proclaimed  truth  of 
the  House  of  Commons  of  1811.  What 
is  it  now  ?— the  standing  jest  of  every 
speaker  who  is  at  a  loss  for  an  example  of 
glorious  absurdity;  so  much  so,  indeed, 
that  the  other  night,  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  in  a  moment 
of  kindness  to  the  memory  of  a  dear,  de- 
parted, and  translated  chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  declared  that  Mr.  Vansittart, 
the  propounder  of  that  measure,  was  not 
the  father  of  it,  and  that  his  reputation 
ought  not  to  bear  the  load  of  that  enormous 
folly. 

But,  to  come  to  our  own  more  imme- 
diate days,  I  beg  hon.  gentlemen  to  recol- 
lect the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
adoption  of  the  Dead-Weight  scheme,  in 
1822.  When  first  propounded  to  tin's 
House,  on  April  29th  and  May  ist  of  that 
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year,  it  actually  met  with  no  opposition ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  was  hailed  wkh  con- 
siderable joy,  and,  amongst  otherS|  by  the 
hon.  member  for  London  f  Mr.  T.  Wil- 
son^ ; — more  wonderful  still,  it  was  the 
subject  of  much  panegyric  from  the  lips 
of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
(Mr.  Huskisson).  In  the  succeeding 
stages,  some  gentlemen  (Mr.  Brougbant, 
Mr.  A.  Baring,  Mr.  Hume,  and  Mr. 
Ricardo)  did  point  out  the  futility  of  the 
project,  but  the  ministerial  phalanx  still 
kept  firm  to  the  folly.  The  first  division 
showed  only  thirty-five  in  the  minority, 
against  one  hundred  and  fifteen  approvers 
of  the  scheme;  the  second  minority 
amounted  only  to  fifty-four  members;—- 
no  more  divisions  took  place ;  and  we,  at 
this  moment,  suffer  under  that  which  is 
an  universally  acknowledged  disgrace  to 
our  Statute-book,  and  still  give  our  sanc- 
tion to  a  pernicious,  perplexing  juggle,  of 
which  the  prime  minister  of  the  House  of 
Commons  (Mr.  Canning)  made,  the  other 
night,  this  ingenuous  confession,  that, 
«  for  his  part,  be  did  not  understand  it.*' 

So  much  for  the  financial  sapience  of 
this  House.  If  necessary,  I  could  adduce 
many  other  instances  of  equal  prudenoe 
in  other  departments,  all  tending  to  one 
melancholy  fact,  that  the  folly  of  the 
minister  o^  the  day  is  the  wisdom  of  par- 
liament. Let  the  man  be  ever  bo  weak, 
and  his  project  ever  so  unreasonable,  be 
is  still  the  dull  divinity  of  the  time,  and 
his  worshippers  are  no  less  numerous  and 
devout  than  those  of  idols  composed  of 
more  precious  materials. 

*'  Of  whatsoe'er  descent  their  Oodhead  be, 
Stock — stone — or  other  homely  pedigree  ; 
In  his  defence,  his  servants  are  as  bold 
As  if  be  had  been  bom  of  beaten  gold." 

Indeed,  I  have  sometimes  thought,  that 
the  less  respectable  the  object  of  worship, 
the  more  zealous  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
worshippers.  Perhaps  there  is  fancied  to 
be  a  sort  of  magnanimity  and  generodty 
in  the  attachment  to  an  imbecile  master  ; 
but  let  that  be  as  it  will,  the  vote  is  as  cer» 
tain  for  the  dullest,  as  for  the  most  eii« 
lightened  minister ;  and  I  have,  mTsdfp 
seen  the  largest  majorities  give  sanctioa  to 
proposals,  recommended  by  speeches,  w^ 
ceived  with  the  universal  titter  of  the  «Hk 
most  rows  of  the  Treasury  benches  thtrnkm 
selves.  And  how  can  it  be  otherwise? 
During  the  session  of  1822,  a  return  wag 
made  of  eighty*nine  members  who  sit  m 
this  House,  receiving  salaries,  profits,  and 
emciiumentSi  to  the  amount  of  188yS7S{* 
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and  a  retain  was  also  made  of  6f^y-Dine 
members  holding  commissions  in  the  army 
and  navy,  of  whom  the  pay  was  not  stated. 
It  is  the  fashion  to  say,  that  the  impar- 
tiality of  his  royal  highness,  the  present 
commander-in-chief,  makes  it  indifferent 
to  an  officer  which  way  he  votes ;  1  do  not 
believe  it ;  we  have  officers  on  our  side 
the  House,  it  is  true,  but  where  is  the 
great  majority  of  those  holding  commis- 
sions in  the  army  and  navy  ?  Certainly 
ranged  with  ministers,  and  certainly 
amongst  their  most  faithful  adherents. 
Nay,  I  will  add,  that  even  those  with 
whom  1  have  the  honour  to  be  associated, 
•do  not  feel  themselves  perfectly  free 
agents  when  questions  touching  their  pro- 
fession come  before  the  House;  they 
cannot  help  recognizing  the  influence  to 
which  they  are  to  look  up  for  promotion ; 
and  they  are,  besides,  bound  together  by 
that  "esprit  de  corps,*'  which  prevents 
them  from  merging  the  officer  in  the 
member  of  parliament  :  exceptions  to  this 
rule  there  may  be,  but  the  usual  fact  is 
what  I  have  stated. 

If,  however,  there  should  be  any  doubt 
as  to  the  dependence  of  military  and 
naval  senators,  there  can  be  none  as  to 
the  eighty-nine  placemen  and  pensioners 


mentioned  in  the  return  The  right  hon. 
the  Foreign  Secretary  complained  the 
other  night  of  the  great  scarcity  of  thai 
description  of  eentiemen  in  this  Hoiise. 
Allow  me  to  ask  him,  how  many  would 
he  have  ?  —  Are  not  the  eighty*nine 
enough  ?  Add  to  these,  that  every  actual 
heavy-armed  placeman  has  one  or  two 
light-armed  relations,  on  debates  of 
emergency,  usefully  skirmishing  by  his 
side.  That  the  eighty-nine  are  enough, 
we  have  the  best  possible  proof.  An 
analysis  was  made  of  the  majorities  and 
minorities  on  fourteen  great  questions  dis- 
cussed in  the  years  1821  and  1822;  and 
from  that  analysis  f  which  I  hold  in  my 
hand)  it  appears,  tnat  the  said  eighty- 
nine,  the  salaried  officers  of  the  Crown, 
were  the  real  combatants  who  gained  the 
day  in  all  those  fourteen  questions  against 
the  popular  part  of  the  representation. 
If  this  service  was  performed  by  the  place* 
men  now  in  parliament,  an  addition  to 
their  number  would  be  a  superfluous  en* 
cumbrance. 

There  is  another  most  instructive  dn^ 
duction  to  be  drawn  from  a  similar  analysis 
of  the  voters  on  thirty-six  questions,  in  the 
same  two  years ;  the  result  is  given  in  the 
following  table.  * 


From 


40 
12 
89 
114. 
2 
33 
32 
33 


Memben  who  rote. 


English  Counties 

Counties,  and  12  towns,  in  Wales 

Cities  and  Boroughs  where  election  is  open 
Cities  and  Boroiighs  where  election  is  close 

Universities • 

Counties,  and66  Royal  Burghs,  in  Scotland 

Counties  of  Ireland •• 

Cities  and  Boroughs  of  Ireland 
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24 
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45 
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The  simple  inference  from  which  state- 
ment is,  that,  as  far  as  the  people  (pro- 
perly so  called)  return  members  to  this 
House,  they  do  attempt  a  control  on  the 
measures  of  government,  but  that  the 
government  is  enabled  to  counteract  all 
their  efforts  by  the  members  who  sit  for 
those  places  where  the  election  is  in  the 
liands  either  of  one  individual  or  a  small 
portion  of  the  community ;  and  the  con- 
clusion from  both  of  these  examinations  is, 
that  rotten  boroughs  out  of  the  House, 
returning  placemen  to  the  House,  are  the 
real  basis  of  parliamentary  power.  I 
•wonder  that  any  one  should  nave  the  har- 


dihood to  deny  the  fact :  it  would  be  ftr 
more  manly,  far  more  sensible,  to  adnni 
the  fact,  and  to  defend  it. 

The  defence,  indeed,  of  the  govern- 
ment  by  corruption,  requires  mora 
courage  than  ingenuity ;  for  I  know  not 
how  any  man,  fiir  leas  an  Englishman, 
cam  reconcile  himself  to  those  practiced 
by  which  alone,  under  the  present  systeoi 
a  minister  can  hope  to  rule  the  — "^ 


*  This  Table  is  extracted  from  a  pam- 
phlet by  Mr.  Marshall,  called  •«  Alph»» 
betical  List  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Commons,''  &c 
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mentt  and»  through  the  parliameDty  the 
coantiy.  A  virtuoufl  mind  scarcely  dares 
to  contemplate  the  baseness  of  those  arts, 
a  thorough  knowledge  and  a  skilful  ma- 
nagement of  which,  constitute  the  chief 
business  of  a  parliamentary  leader ;-— of 
those  arts,  which,  to  use  the  words  of 
William  Pitt,  in  his  uncorrupted  youth, 
make  it  almost  impossible  that  any  minis- 
ter should  be  an  honest  man  ;— of  those 
arts  with  which  the  more  illustrious  father 
of  that  statesman  scorned  to  be  familiar, 
and  a  contempt  of  which  provoked  him  to 
declare,  that  he  would  look  at  the  Trea- 
sury  only  at  a  distance.  A  poet,  who  hat 
been  accused  of  indulging  in  a  view  of 
human  nature  much  too  melancholy,  if 
not  misanthropical,  has  told  us, 

**  God  hides  from  all  of  beings  but  himwlf 
That  hideous  sight—*  naked  homaa  heart.'' 

But  I  am  afraid,  that  the  man  whose  fate 
it  is  to  manage  the  majorities  of  parliament 
is  condemned  to  behold  in  disgusting,  un- 
dii^uised  nakedness*  the  most  secret  in- 
firmities of  his  f  pecies,  and  to  become 
acquainted  and  to  deal  with  those  vices 
which  are  cautiously  concealed  from  com- 
mon view.  What,  minister  was  it,  who 
aaid  that  it  was  fortunate  so  few  men 
eould  rise  to  the  higher  offices  of  state, 
because  it  was  fortunate  so  few  men  could 
be  aware  of  the  real  baseness  and  coirup* 
tion  of  mankind?  I  believe  it  was 
Walpole;  and  well  I  recolleer,  in  my 
younger  days,  hearing  that  sentiment  re- 
peated and  commented  upon  by  a  gentle- 
man who  was,  at  that  time,  prime  minister 
of  England.  It  is  not  necessary  to  give 
an  opinion  of  that  gentleman's  political 
career,  but  it  is  due  to  him  to  mention 
that  which  I  heard  at  thetime^  and  which 
subsequent  inquiry  makes  me  believe  to 
be  tme-^-^ttt  one  of  the  principal  causes 
of  his  faH  from  power  was  a  refusal  to 
ffarMe  the  elections,  and  te  secure  a  par- 
Sament  exduaivig"  bis  own,  independent 
#f  the  influence  «»  his  powerful  prede- 
cessor. It  may  also  be  recollected,  that 
the  same  minister  made  himself  sacred  to 
fidioule  by  protesting,  a  little  too  osten- 
Iflribiously,  perhaps^  against  an  attack  made 
on  hia  punty,  and  by  punishing  a  heedless 
•ttitor  who  mieavoortd  to  contaminate 
bim  with  a  bribe. 

In  fact,  in  this  parliamentary  govern- 
inent  there  is  no  other  mode  of  maintain- 
ing or  directing  poller  than  that  which 
was  practised  by  tb^  Walpoles  and  the 
Pelhams  of  other  ^^ei ;  and  what  was 
done  then  grossly  and  openly,  must  be  done 
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now  delicately  and  covertly.  The  vote  is 
as  venal,  although  the  traffic  is  not  quite 
so  barefaced  and  undisguised.  I  call  upon 
the  past  and  the  present  secretaries  of 
the  Treasury  to  speak  fairly :  they  need 
not  be  ashamed ;  the  sin  is  not  theirs,  it 
belongs  to  the  system.  I  call  upon  them 
to  confess,  whether  the  compact  phalanx 
which  forms,  or  round  which  are  formed, 
the  majorities  of  parliament,  is  not  kept 
together  by  favours  either  paid  or  pro- 
mised—either  enjoyed  or  expected.  1  ask 
them,  can  any  man  presume  to  require 
the  slightest  participation  in  the  good 
things  which  government  has  to  bestow, 
without  giving  a  receipt  in  full  at  the 
table  of  this  House,  either  in  his  own 
person,  or  in  that  of  some  near  relation  ? 
The  fact  is  too  notorious  to  be  denied ; 
and  I  repeat,  that  those  whose  duty  it 
is  to  manage  these  transactions,  must 
have  before  them  a  most  humiliating 
spectacle,  when  they  become  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  petty  wants,  and  the 
low  desires,  and  the  base  compliances  oC 
those  who  ought  to  be  the  high-minded, 
independent  gentry  of  a  free  and  fairly- 
governed  country. 

It  is  all  in  vain  for  the  Foreign  Secre* 
tary  to  tell  us,  as  he  did  the  other  night, 
that  he  would  scorn  to  govern  by  place- 
men— that  he  would  scorn  to  govern,  ex- 
cept through  the  just  conGdence  of  the 
country,  expressed  by  an  independent 
parliament.  That  right  hon.  gentlenwQ 
may^  when  he  acts  as  he  ought,  obtain 
the  just  confidence  of  his  country;  but 
he  knows  full  well  the  truth  of  what  I 
have  been  saying— he  knows  that  if  he 
would  wield  at  will  what  has  been  called 
the  <^  fierce,''  but  which  I  would  call  the 
lame,  democracy  of  England,  he  most 
condescend  to  secure  the  usual  support  of 
parliament  by  the  usual  means — he  must 
follow  the  example  of  his  predecessors-^ 
he  must  do  what  was  done  before  hini» 
and  what  will  be  done  after  him,  as  long 
as  the  present  system  shall  endure.  In 
vain  all  his  genius,  in  vain  all  his  expeii* 
ence,  in  vain  all  his  patient  labour,  in  vain 
even  that  eloquence  with  which  he  delights 
his  enraptured  audience ;  they  would  be 
as  but  a  feather  in  the  balance,  were  the 
weight  ef  ministerial  patronage  throwa 
into  the  opposite  scale.  Wl^at  wsi  his 
fiite  once,  would  be  his  fate  again,  weie 
he  stripped  of  the  robes  of  power,  and 
reduced  to  cliarm  us  only  by  the  naked 
graces  of  truth  and  wisdom. 

The  right  hon.  gentleman  has  fiinuabtd^ 
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indeed,  several  of  the  most  striking  in« 
stances  by  which  we  can  form  a  judgment 
of  the  true  qualitjr  of  that  influence  which» 
and  which  alone>  can  be  said  to  govern 
this  assembly.  Let  me  select  one:  on 
June  the  3rd,  1822,  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman  being,  at  that  time»  in  the  simple 
capacity  of  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  I 
persuasive  orators  that  ever  addressed  an  j 
audience,  moved  for  a  clause  in  the  Corn  < 
Importation  bill,  commonly  called  the 
Grinding  Clause.  The  landed  interest, 
by  its  loudest  and  roost  sonorous  organ 
(sir  T.  Lethbridge),  complained  that  they 
had  been  **  ground*'  enough  already ;  but 
the  marquis  of  Londonderry,  then  mana- 
ger of  majorities,  supported  tlie  clause, 
and  tjie  House  divided— -ayes  for  grinding 
the  country  gentlemen,  149— noes  for  not 
putting  them  between  the  millstones,  only 
41.  On  the  10th  of  June,  the  question 
came  on  again:  nothing  had  intervened; 
but  when  the  right  hon.  gentleman  moved 
the  bringing  up  of  his  clause,  the  marquis, 
the  manager,  declared  against  the  pro- 
ceeding, and  without  deigning  to  argue 
the  question,  recommended  his  right  hon. 
friend  to  suspend  his  operations:  but,  in 
an  evil  hour,  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
forgot  how  those  things  are  brought  about 
here,  be  would  accept  of  no  compromise, 
be  resolved  to  try  his  strength,  he  made  a 
most  ingenious  speech !  When,  lo !  the 
unhappy  result !— under  the  wand  of  the 
manager,  mute  though  he  had  been  as 
harlequin,  the  majority  passed  over  to  the 
other  side— there  they  sat  deaf  as  adders, 
they  would  not  listen  to  the  voice  of  the 
charmer,  charm  he  never  so  wisely««the 
forty-nine  were  swollen  to  one  hundred 
and  sixteen;  and,  under  the  process  of 
the  same  enchantment,  the  hundred  and 
forty-nine  were  reduced  to  a  poor  twenty- 
one*— 1  myself  being  amoncst  them ;  so 
that  I  bad  the  honour  of  finding  myself  in 
a  sort  of  hackney  coach  minority,  cheek 
by  jowl  with  the  right  hon.  gentleman:-^ 
and  such  would  be  hia  fate  to-morrow, 
were  he  to  drop  down  from  the  eminence 
where  he  now  stands,  to  the  position 
which  he  occupied  on  that  luckless  occa- 
sion; or,  nu>re  hapless  still,  if  his 
thunders,  instead  of  rolling  in  the  clear, 
the  heaven  of  power,  were  to  be  heard  only 
from  this  ill-omened  left—the  blighted 
regions  of  disaster  and  perpetual  defeat. 

1  have,  however,  no  difficulty  in  account- 
ing for  the  feeling  which  induces  ministers 
and  their  partisans  to  keep  out  of  sight 
th%  machinery  which  moves  their  systMn; 


and  to  conceal  if  they  can,  even  lirott» 
themselves^  for  a  moment,  the  reid  cha- 
racter ef  their  parliamentary  power*  I 
wonder  not  to  hear  them  break  out,  not 
unfrequcntly,  into  the  language  of  vir^ 
tuous  ambition,  and  boast  of  that  fair  in*^ 
fluence  over  the  minds  of  their  feltow*- 
countrymen  which  enables  them  to  pro« 
mote  the  prosperity  of  the  nation,  and- 
tlie  welfare  of  the  world.  They  would^ 
doubtless,  be  glad  to  escape  from  the 
trammels  of  corruption;  they  would  prefef 
to  reign 

"  ■ Uncumbered  with  the  venal  tribe. 

Smile  without  art,  and  win  without  a  bribe.'' 

Hence  the  declaration  of  the  right  hon. 
Foreign  Secretary  which  I  hav^  before 
noticed — heoce  the  virtuous  scorn  with 
which,  the  other  dav,  the  chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  repelled  the  hint,  that  he 
clung  to  the  paltry  patronage  of  his  office. 
Indeed,  8ir,  in  proportion  as  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  an  English  minister 
must  be  crossed  with  many  cares  and 
vexations,  and  obnoxious  to  the  disgustt 
inseparable  from  the  vile  traffic  in  whicb 
he  deals,  and  the  hard  bargains  he  has  to 
drive,  bo  I  cannot  picture  to  myself  any 
employment  more  noble— «ny  employ- 
ment  more  dignified,  than  that  of  a  pa- 
triot minister  in  a  reformed  parliament.— 
Conscious  of  the  purity  of  his  motiveS/«-i 
possessed  of  power  sufficient  to  satisfy 
any  honest  ambition— presiding  over  the 
destinies  of  a  nation  superior  to  any  that 
ever  ^et  challenged  the  admiration  of 
mankind— with  what  honest  pride,  with 
what  unmingled  satisfaction,  would  such 
a  minister  expoimd  to  an  unbought  and 
unbiassed  parliament  the  objects  and  the 
resources  of  his  ceneroua  policy  ?  How 
confidently  would  he  appeal  to  the  real 
representatives  of  the  people  for  an  ap^ 
proval,  or,  certainly,  ier  a  candid  judg- 
ment, of  those  measures  by  which  he  bad 
laboured  for  the  happiness  and  prosperity 
of  their  common  country.  Their  cheers 
would  then  not  only  play  round  his  liead^ 
but  they  would  reach  his  heart— they 
would  be,  at  once,  the  proof  and  the  re- 
ward of  bis  virtue— they  would  give  to 
him,  living  and  present,  those  honours 
whioh  are  usuallv  decreed  only  to  the 
absent  or  to  the  dead— they  would 
enable  him  to  anticipate  the  judgment  of 

Eosterity,  and  would,  as  it  were,  unfold  to 
im  that  page  of  history  in  which  his  own 
name  would  be  found  recorded  amidst  the 
fairest  triumphs  of  liberty  and  civilisation. 
These,  howeveri  may  be  thought  the 
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reveries  of  a  student,  rather  than  the 
sober  views  of  a  practical  politician ;  and 
perhaps  I  thall  be  told,  that  the  reformers 
have  made  little  or  no  progress  in  the  at- 
tainment of  their  object.  It  is  true  we 
are  not  so  sanguine  as  to  promise  our- 
selves a  speedy  fulfilment  of  our  wishes — 
we  do  not  fix  the  day,  or  point  out  the 
precise  period,  which  shall  be  illustrated 
by  the  great  event  which  we,  nevertheless, 
confidently  anticipate ;  but  we  have  still  a 
rational,  a  well-grounded  hope,  that  our 
object  will  finally  be  accomplished  ;  and 
that,  by  perseverance,  courage,  and  a 
Well-regulated  zeal,  we  shall  at  last 
triumph  over  the  patrons  and  promoters 
of  corruption. 

Sir,  I  have  lived  to  see  many  surprising 
reforms,  which  had  I  dared  to  foretel,  I 
should  have  been  ridiculed  as  the  wildest 
and  most  enthusiastic  of  dreamers ;  I  have 
lived  to  see  our  jury  system  and  our 
criminal  code  revised  by  a  Secretary  of 
State ;  I  have  lived  to  see  the  wretched 
fabric  of  commercial  prejudice  and  anti- 
quated policy  overthrown  by  another 
minister  of  the  Crown ;  and,  lastly,  1  have 
lived  to  see  the  important  department  of 
our  foreign  administration  filled  by  a 
statesman  who  has  burst  asunder  the 
bonds  that  chained  us  for  so  long  to  the 
despots  of  the  continent,  and  made  this 
great  country  a  partaker  in  the  conspiracy 
against  the  hberties  of  mankind. 

Having  witnessed  this  extraordinary 
revolution — having  seen  such  unhoped 
for  changes,  what  is  there  to  make  us 
despair  of  bringing  about  that  greater  re- 
form, which  the  best  and  the  wisest  of  our 
countrymen  have  declared  to  be  essential 
to  our  happiness  and  our  permanent  glory? 

I  am  sure  that  the  wish  for  reform  is 
daily  gaining  ground.  It  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  the  same  eagerness  for  any 
great  change  should  be  evinced  at  all  pe- 
riods ;  and,  as  in  times  of  tranquillity,  the 
evils  of  misrepresentation  cannot  be  felt 
80  severely  as  m  less  prosperous  days,  so 
the  call  for  a  reform  cannot  be  equally 
urgent,  under  all  circumstances  and  con- 
ditions of  the  country.  It  is  only  when 
the  disease  displays  its  most  malignant 
symptoms  that  the  demand  for  the  remedy 
is  most  frequent  and  decisive.  But^  if  I 
can  show  you,  as  I  can,  that,  on  all  fitting 
occasions,  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
express  an  opinion  favourable  to  the 
change  in  question — if  I  can  show  you 
that,  when  any  large  class  of  the  commu- 
nity are  distressedi  they,  and  the  nation 
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with  them,  resort  almost  instinctively,  at 
once,  to  the  only  cure  for  the  grievance— 
a  parliamentary  reform;   then,  I  say,  I 
have  a  right  to  declare  that  the  cause  is 
silently,  but  surely,  working  its  way,  and 
that  the  feeling  now  so  prevalent,  will 
soon  become  general,  and,  at  last,  uni- 
versal.     Yet,  such  has  been  the  fact,"! 
when  the  manufacturers  in  the  north  were  ^ 
distressed,  some  years  ago,  what  thousanda 
of  converts  from  all  classes  were  added 
to  the  ranks  of  reform ;  not  merely  those 
who    were    themselves    sufierers,     then 
adopted  this  salutary  principle,  but  those 
of  exalted  station,  who  had  been  before 
blind  to  the  inevitable  evils  of  the  present 
system,  took  the  lead  in  the  demand  for 
a  popular  representation.    When,  subse-  _/ 
quently,  the  agriculturists  were  depressed, 
reform  again   gained  disciples,  and  the 
most  ardent  admirers  of  things  as  they 
are,  began  to  discover  that,    by  some 
means  or  the  other,  the  people  were  not 
duly  represented  in  this  House.  Amongst 
these  late,  but  sincere  and  efficient  con*, 
verts  I  may  mention  one— the  member  for 
Somersetshire  ( sir  T.  Lethbridge  )  •  Thus, 
the  reformers  may  boast  that,  in  all  emer- 
gencies, they  receive   an  accession    of 
numbers,  both  within  and  without  the 
walls  of  parliament ;  and  thus  they  may 
fairly  hope  to  bring  about  their  all-ina* 
portant  change,  by  the  usual  operation  of 
events  carrying  with  them  conviction  to 
the  minds  of  their  fellow-countrymen.    I 
repeat,  we  would  accomplish  this  peace- 
ably,  and  from' within,  in  order  that  it  may 
not  come  turbulently,  and  from  without* 
I  know,  at  the  same  time,  that  this  ab- 
dication of  their  own  throne,  is  hardly  to 
be  expected  from  any  oody  of  men*  How 
seldom  has  a  single  individual  resigned 
the  ensiens  of  authority;     The  Diode* 
sians  and  the  Charleses  were  rather  W4 


ried  with  governing  than  satiated  with 
power — <<lassati,  non  satiatL'*  Histoiy 
furnishes  only  one  Washmgton*  It  may 
seem  therefore,  too  much  to  hope  that 
those  who  now  are  in  possession  oftbo 
Borough  representation,  and  who,  in  {act« 
are  the  masters  of  the  country,  should  be 
willing  to  diffuse  amongst  their  feliiiw- 
citizens  privileges  which  are  now  exclu- 
sively their  own;  and  yet,  such  a  sell- 
denving  ordinance  would  not  only  redoond 
to  the  future  advantage  of  these  individu- 
als themselves,  but  would  be  generous, 
and  noble,  and  glorious  beyond  all  the 
examples  of  patriotism. 
Nor  need  we  despair.    Already  have 
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we  seen  some  of  that  powerful  body  wil- 
ling to  consent  to  the  honourable  sacri- 
fice. The  Russellsy  the  Cavendishes,  the 
Grosvenors,  and  the  Vanes,  have  only  to 
be  joined  by  the  other  monopolists  of  the 
elective  franchise,  and  the  great  object 
would  be  immediately  attained.  The 
same  age  would  then  witness  the  reforma- 
tion of  our  jurisprudence — the  adoption  of 
a  sound  commercial  policy — ^the  recovery 
of  that  character  which  England  so  long 
maintained  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  nations; 
and,  lastly,  the  establishment  of  that  real 
popular  control  over  the  measures  of  go- 
vernment, which  alone  can  secure  the 
continuance  of  all  other  advantages,  and 
save  us  from  a  relapse  into  the  miseries 
inseparable  from  a  corrupt  and  delusive 
83'Stem  of  representation. 

Lord  Francis  Leveson  Gcfmer  rose  and 
said  : — Entertaining  as  I  do  the  intention 
of  voting  against  the  motion  of  the  noble 
lord,  I  am  anxious  to  explain  some  of  the 
reasons  which  induced  me  to  take  that 
course.  It  is  not  without  some  regret 
that  I  place  my  feeble  opposition  in  the 
path  which  the  noble  lord  imagines  to  con- 
duce to  the  amelioration  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country.  I  believe  that  there 
are  persons  here»«-I  know  that  there  are 
those  elsewhere— who,  instead  of  watch- 
ing what  they  cannot,  and  aiding  what 
they  ought  not  to  resist,  are  always  placing 
themselves  in  the  way  of  those  irresistible 
changes  which  the  course  of  events  is 
producing.  I  wish  to  explain  why  I  deny 
that  a  concurrence  with  the  motion  of 
the  noble  lord  is  a  test  of  a  separation 
from  that  party,  and  exemption  from 
its  feelings — ^why,  while  I  disclaim  a  vo- 
luntary blindness,  I  yet  avert  my  eaze 
from  what  the  noble  lord  thinks  light — 
why  I  oppose  his  moderate  views  with 
more  calmness,  but  not  less  decision,  than 
I  should  those  of  a  more  sweeping  and 
radical  reformer. 

Debates  upon  this  question  have  natu- 
ral! v  taken  their  character  from  the  pe- 
riods at  which  the  discussion  of  it  tias 
taken  place.  I  cannot  conceal  from  my- 
self, that  the  difficulty  of  opposing  it  in- 
creases in  proportion  with  the  moderation 
of  its  mover,  and  the  tranquillity  and  good 
order  of  its  supporters  without  these  walls. 
I  cannot  now,  as  Mr.  Pitt  did  in  1793, 
point  to  the  vortex  which  had  then  swal* 
lowed  the  last  wrecks  of  social  order  in 
France,  and  was  then  murmuring  for  its 
neighbouring  prey.  The  evil  of  radical 
reform,  which,  in  ISlTy  afforded  to  the 
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opposers  of  an  honourable  baronet  much 
of  argument  or  pretext,  is  now  silent,  if 
not  suppressed.  In  this  quiet  state  of 
things  the  noble  lord  invites  me  to  join 
him  in  an  expedition  in  pursuit  of  the 
improvement  of  our  system  of  govern.- 
ment.  Can  that  noble  lord  insure  me 
from  unbidden  associates  on  our  path  ? 
1  think,  after  the  speech  of  the  hon.  mere* 
her  for  Westminster,  he  will  hardly  ven- 
ture to  do  so.  Can  he  insure  me  against 
accelerated  motion,  change  of  original 
destination,  and  other  inconveniences 
which  lawful  travellers,  by  sea  or  land, 
would  gladly  avoid  ?  If  he  cannot,  then, 
indeed,  the  invitation  which  I  might  other- 
wise have  accepted,  from  mere  gaiety  of 
spirit,  or  want  of  better  occupation,  foe- 
comes  a  matter  of  serious  reflection,  and 
I  am  thrown  back  on  the  consideration, 
whether  it  is  necessary  or  expedient  to 
accept  it  at  all.  The  question  assumes 
to  me  a  dry  calculation  of  probabilities, 
the  first  element  of  which  I  take  to  be 
the  consideration  of  that  which  we  at 
present  possess;  and,  in  my  mind,  that 
consideration  precludes  me  irom  examin- 
ing the  other  division  of  the  subject  which 
we  mieht  hope  to  substitute. 

With  respect  to  the  practical  operation 
of  the  present  system,  difference  of  opi- 
nion I  know  exists.  My  estimate  may 
be  wrong ;  but,  in  spite  of  that  list  of 
errors  which  the  hon.  member  for  West- 
minster has  drawn  op,  in  spite  of  the  sink- 
ing fund  and  the  aead  weight,  I  most 
avow,  that  I  look  up  to  the  constitution 
as  it  is,  with  something  beyond  mere  re- 
signation to  its  agency  or  submission  to 
its  power.  In  estimatmg  its  results,  I  am 
not  content  merely  to  observe  its  positife 
merits.  I  must  also  take  into  account 
those  which  I  call  negative.  When  I 
look  round  on  other  governments,  pastaiiA 
existing,  and  observe  how  the  talents  cf 
the  ministers  have  been  applied  to  the 
task  of  paralyzing  the  energies  of  their 
subjects,  of  pressing  down  those  nutritife 
juices  whose  natural  course  mounts  up-' 
wards  to  spreading  and  exuberant  pros- 
perity, I  revert,  with  some  complacency, 
to  England ;  and,  I  ask  with  confidence^ 
b  this  the  result  of  her  constitution  ?  I 
take  into  my  comparative  view  of  her  go- 
vernment, not  only  the  good  which  it  does, 
but  that  which  it  does  not  present ;  not 
only  the  evil  which  it  averts,  but  that 
which  it  does  not  encourage.  I  am  no 
blind  believer  in  the  abstract  perfection 
of  its  details.    I  cannot  trace  any  myste- 
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nous  oonnectioD  between  the  prosperity 
-which  exists  under  its  shadow,  and  the 
less  perfect  parts  of  its  composition.  I 
do  not  profess  to  discover  any  hidden  h'nk 
uniting  the  cotton  mills  of  Manchester, 
pr  the  navies  which  ride  in  the  ports  of 
London  and  Liverpool,  with  the  boroughs 
of  Galton  or  old  Sarum;  but  I  say,  that, 
at  least,  the  existence  of  the  latter  has 
proved  no  obstacle  to  the  prosperity  of 
which  I  have  chosen  the  former  as  the 
symbol  and  representative.  A  party  I 
Imow  there  is,  whose  argument  for  re- 
form is  founded  on  contempt  and  scorn 
for  this  House — who  hold,  that  a  mass 
of  unrepresented  talent  is  wandering 
about,  excluded  from  its  walls.  I  admit 
so  much  of  their  argument,  that  the  pro- 
ceedings here  have  been  as  imperfect  as 
the  beings  who  compose  it,  and  those 
who  send  them  here.  I  admit  that  on 
some  occasions  it  may  have  represented 
too  faithfully  the  imperfect  state  of  infor« 
mation  which  existed  on  subjects  from 
which  all  obscurity  is  not  yet  removed- 
subjects,  for  instance,  of'^  political  eco- 
nomy or  commercial  regulation.  But,  to 
those  sweeping  declarations  of  scorn  I 
can  only  answer,  that  I,  without  a  shadow 
#f  claim  to  a  share  in  the  councils  or  mea- 
sures of  this  House,  bearing  arms  which 
exhibit  neither  the  scars  of  conflict  nor 
the  tokens  of  success— '*  parmaque  in- 
glorious alba'* — am  ready  to  take  my 
portion  of  its  infamy,  and  to  suffer  the 
acorn  and  reprobation  to  light  wherever 
the  impartial  finger  of  posterity  sliall 
direct  it*  On  the  tried  and  practical  ex- 
cellence of  one  government  I  ground  my 
opposition  to  the  motion  of  the  noble 
loi^,  and  resist  the  insertion  by  him  of  that 
wedge  which  the  hon.  member  for  West- 
minster has  fairly  and  openly  avowed  his 
intention  to  drive,  with  all  his  strength  and 
spirit,  into  the  constitution  of  the  country. 
There  is  another  party.  Sir,  which, 
with  the  noble  lord,  holds  a  language 
more  moderate,  and  demands  reform 
on  grounds  extremely  plausible.  They 
iUege  the  vast  improvement  of  the 
COttntry,  the  progress  of  education,  and 
aay  that  this  general  extension  demands 
some  kind  or  oo-extension,  of  parallel 
progression,  in  the  forms  of  our  constitu- 
tion. I  by  no  means  intend  to  enter  upon 
the  whole  of  this  argument,  but  shall  con- 
fine myself  to  «  topic  connected  with  it. 
I  allude  to  the  political  agency  of  the 
press.  I  know  it  may  be  said,  **you  are 
exposed,   and  therefore  you  should  be 
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perfect,  you  are  unclothed  and  bare,  and 
therefore  every  lineament  of  your  eonsti* 
tution  should  be  able  to  stand  the  test  of 
the  theorist's  magnifying  glass.    I  think, 
on  the  contrary,  that  publicity,  by  secur« 
ing  great  practical  good,  diminishes  the 
necessity  for  that  scrupulous  nicety  as  ta 
forms  which  are,  after  all,  nothing  buk 
means  to  an  end."    That  engine.  Sir,  the 
press,  works  with  a  power  which  nothing 
but  its  own  vices  can  impair.  The  moment 
a  man  sets  forth  in  public  life,  that  ohm 
ment  he  is  within  its  grasp ;  and  the  exm 
tent  of  its  dominion,  like  that  of  the  Ro* 
roan  empire  described  by  Gibbon,  leaves 
no  place  of  refuge  to  him  who  provokes 
its  resentment,   or  incurs  its  animosity* 
Like  all  the  best  gifts  of  heaven  given 
for  noble  purposes,  it  has  been  degraded 
to  the  worst ;  but  I  for  one  am  not  so 
sickened  by  its  pollutions,  so  blinded  by 
its  profligacy,  as  not  to  know  that  one 
great  object,   the   conservation  of  the 
purity  of  government,  it  almost  com-* 
pletely  attacks.    In  the  contemplation  of 
this  mighty  engine  for  good  government,  I 
confess  that  mere  forms  assume  to  me  s 
character  of  comparative  insignificance.  If 
this  country  were  destitute,  as  once  all 
nations  were,  of  this  mart  for  public  opi^ 
nion— if  a  minister  is  desirous  of  obtain-* 
ing  information  as  to  the  wishes  and  opU 
nions  of  those  who  were  interested  in  nis 
measures,  were  obliged  to  procure  scanty 
drippings,  faint  indications  from  salariea 
agents,  from  prsetors  or  proconsuhi  down  to 
low  informers— if,  in  such  a  state  of  tilings^ 
renstance  were  more  easy  than  complamt^ 
and  rebellion  more  ready  than  remoiw 
strance ;  if,  to  use  the  words  of  a  northern 
author,  claymores  still  had  edges,  and  the 
pen  described  a  more  limited  cirde  tbsni 
the  sword— in  such  a  state  of  thingSy  aoine 
reason  might  be  found  for  many  of  tbe 
proposed  improvements  in  our  constita* 
tion.    It  might  then  be  fair  to  insiat,  that 
the  representative  should  assume  nofs 
nearly  the  character  of  local  agent  for  the 
district  which  sent  him  here.  Why,  we,  Sr^ 
should  become  the  mere  shadow  of  oar 
constituents— 

'<  With  them  advance,  retire,  arise,  or  ftII-« 
Notbhif  oondvest,  and  yet  exprasslag  alU**    . 

Some  excuse  might  be  found  why  thii 
House  should  then  los^,  as  lose  k  snrdy 
would,  much  of  its  deliberate  chaffactev-^ 
why  it  should  reflect  more  correctly  end 
instantaneously  all  the  violent  progree* 
sions,  the  sudden  re-actions  and  tiemuloos 
fluctuations,  to  which  greit  Masaea  ef 
men  are  always  subject. 
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.  Thea/t,  Sir,  are  fome  of  the  principal 
reasons  why  I  object  to  tlie  moiion  before 
the  House ;  but  while  I  so  oppose  it,  I 
koow  that  change  which  I  canoot  oppose, 
and  improvement  which  I  would  en- 
courage, are  alike  at  work  on  our  con- 
stitution. We  heard  last  year,  in  one  of 
the  greatest  efforts  of  oratory  this  House 
«ver  listened  to— I  mean  the  speech  of 
she  Attorney-General  for  Ireland  on  the 
Catholic  quesuon,  that  time  was  a  great 
reformer.  The  operation  of  this  reformer 
is  described  better  than  1  can  do  it,  by 
Dryden,  in  his  lines  to  hia  friend  Sir 
Godfrey  Kndler: 

^  What  niortia  Mt  csn  do  it  here  cxpraoPd, 
But  venerable  ag^  shall  add  the  resl« 
For  Time  shall  with  hit  ready  pencil  ttand. 
Retouch  your  flzures  with  hit  rfpeniog  band. 
Mellow  your  eoloort,  and  embrown  each  tint 
And  every  grace  tbat  Time  alone  can  grant, 
.  To  fkture  aget  tball  your  fiune  convey, 
And  add  more  beautfet  than  he  takes  away." 

This  the  poet  describes  to  be  the  ope- 
ration of  time.  He  does  not  represent 
it  as  changing  the  expression  of  the  cir- 
cumstances, or  the  arrangement  of  the 
figures.  Such  I  believe  to  be  bis  opera- 
tion on  the  constitution  of  this  country. 
I  own  that,  though  I  can  discover  in  its 
composition  some  antique  peculiarities 
and  grotesqueness  of  detail,  I  yet  shudder 
to  approach,  with  the  intention  of  repahr 
a  composition  which,  with  all  its  fimlts  I 
must  look  at  with  reliance  and  admuration, 
which  I  wish  to  tranamit  to  my  posterity 
unchanged  and  unimpaired. 

Mr.  Matiitif  of  Galway,  said,  he  could 
not  let  the  opportunity  pass,  of  making  an 
observation  upon  one  circumstance  which 
bad  been  urged  by  the  hon.  gentleman 
opposite,  as  evidence  of  the  defective  sys- 
lem  of  representation ;  he  meant  the  as- 
sertion, that,  among  the  majority  whidh 
bad  voted  for  separating  the  offices  of 
Treasurer  of  the  Navy  aira  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  there  oould  be 
found  the  name  of  only  one  county 
member.  Now  he  (Mr.  M.)  happened 
to  be  thst  county  member  [Cries  of 
there  waa  another].  He  stood  cor- 
rected. He  believed  there  was  the 
name  of  another  county  member  in  that 
majority,  and  he  believed  he  could  say, 
that  Uuit  county  member  gave  his  vote 
as  independently  as  he  (Mr,  Martin),  or 
{my  other  hon.  member  of  that  House. 
It  had  been  also  said,  that  the  hon.  mem- 
bers who  formed  the  majority  on  that 
occasion  were  placemen.  Now,  heoocdd 
aay  for  himself,  thai  he  did  noi  hdd  m^ 


oiBce  uttdei  the  Crown.  He  once  held 
an  office  under  the  Crown,  but  that  office 
he  gave  up  when  the  union  between  Ire* 
land  and  this  country  was  effected,  and  he 
told  the  ministers  of  thst  day  that  he 
(Mr.  M.)  should  be  as  ready  to  support 
the  government  ss  he  was  when  he  neld 
a  valuable  office.  That  pledge  he  bid 
redeemed  [question,  question].  He 
trusted  the  House  would  allow  him  to 
make  a  few  observations  upon  that  sub- 
ject. It  was  said,  by  those  who  advocated 
reform,  that  we  were  upon  the  eve  of  a 
general  election.  That  was  true  and,  if 
he  should  become  the  victim  of  an  or» 
Ionized  system  of  opposition  which  ex« 
itted  in  the  county  which  he  had  the 
honour  to  represent,  he  could  assure  his 
majesty's  ministers  that  he  would  never 
attribute  what  he  might  suffer  to  the  rote 
which  he  had  given  upon  that  ocauioo. 
He  attributed  the  denat  of  that  motion 
to  a  question  put  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Surrey  to  the  chancellor  of  the  Ezclie* 
qucr;  namely,  whether  that  right  hoo. 
gentleman  hsid  ever  paid  the  amount  of 
the  de&lcation  of  one  of  his  clerks  i  He 
would  say,  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
was  indebted  to  the  clemency  of  the 
Treasury  for  not  having  to  pay  that 
money,  but  he  did  not  consider  the  cle- 
nwncy  of  the  Treasury  had  any  thing  to 
do  with  the  liability  of  the  right  hon. 
gentkman.  He  would  put  one  question 
to  the  boo.  gentleman  opposite  upon  this 
subject*  If  Uie  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  happened  to  oust  his  majesty's  go^ 
vemment,  and  to  get  into  power,  would 
they  not  exact,  to  the  last  shilling,  any 
bidance  which  might  appear  against  the 
right  ben.  gentlenum  i  Again,  he  begged 
to  ask,  whether  any  gentleman  opposite^ 
possessed  of  capital,  woukl  acceps  tk0 
salary  of  treasurer  of  the  DSviTf  and  gna- 
rantee  to  make  good  the  deralcationa  of 
all  the  clerks  under  him?  No  man  of 
capital  would  accept  the  sahwy  upesi 
such  conditions  [question,  question!. 
Padcnee,  patience,  gentlemen.  He,  widi 
another,  had  been  dragged  aa  a  criminal 
to  their  bar,  and  be  trusted  that  they 
would  grant  him  that  privile^  which  waa 
not  denied  to  any  other  criminal,  namelTy 
to  hear  his  answer  to  the  charge.  He 
thought  the  time  of  the  president  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  was  sufficiently  occupied 
by  the  duties  of  one  office*  and  he  there* 
fore  voted  for  separating  the  two  offices. 
They  were  upon  the  eve  of  a  general 
electtoo;  and  upon  the  efo  of  auch  an 
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eventj   do  hon.  member  in  that  House 
could  prophecy  that  he  would  agaia  have 
a  seat  there ;  and,  therefore,  every  man 
who  was  reproached   with   having  done 
any  thing  wrong,  ought,  upon  such  an 
occasion,  to  vindicate  himself.    The  pro- 
position of  the  noble  lord  who  introduced 
this  motion  was,  to  disfranchise  one  hun- 
dred rotten  boroughs,  and  to  transfer  the 
franchise  to  one   hundred  other  places. 
When  the  noble  lord  had,  upon  a  former 
occasion,  introduced  a  similar  measure, 
he  (Mr.  M.)  made  a  proposition,  which 
he  now  repeated,  namely,  that  the  noble 
lord  and  his  friends  about  him  should 
submit  their  own  boroughs  to  that  deeree 
of  castisation  to  which  that  noble  lord 
proposed  to  submit  the  boroughs  of  other 
persons.     He  was  glad  to  find,  that  that 
proposal  met  with  the  approbation  of  the 
Aon.  member  for  Westmmster,  who  held 
up  those  noble  and  honourable  persons  as 
wilh'ng  to  sacrifice  their  own  property  to 
effect  a  great  public  good.    Now,    he 
begged  to  ask,  when  those  hon.  gentle- 
men proposed   to  make  this   sacrifice? 
Not  until  this  question  should  have  been 
carried ;  and  they  well  knew  that  it  never 
would  be  carried.    Now,  he  would  pro- 
pose,  that  those  noble  persons  should, 
in  the  first  place,  transfer  the  franchise 
from  their  own  boroughs  to  other  places, 
and  if,  after  two  or  three  years,  he  should 
find  that  the  system   worked   well,   he 
would  support  the  noble  lord  in  any  mo« 
tion  which  he  might  bring  forward  for 
applying  the  principle  to  other  boroughs. 
He  could  not  then  cite  observations  which 
had  been  made  by  the  right  hon.  Secre- 
tary for  Foreign  Affairs  upon  this  sub- 
ject ;  but  he  well  remembered  an  observa- 
tion which  he  had  heard  made  by  an  elo- 
quent leader  of  the  opposition,  ne  meant 
the  late  Mr.  George  Ponsonby,  who  said, 
that  the  man  who  wished  to  meddle  with 
the    representative   system   in   England, 
was  a  mischievous  politician  ;  that  reform 
was  necessary  in  Ireland,  but  that  in  Eng- 
land reform  was  not  necessary.  He  would 
not  have  risen  except  for  the  purpose  of 
justifying  the  vote  which  he  had  given 
upon  a  question  to  which  he  had  already 
alluded,  and  he  would  repeat,  that  whether 
or  not  he  should  be  the  victim  of  a  cor- 
rupt combination  in  the  county  which  he 
had  the  honour  to  represent — a  combina- 
tion supported  by  one  who  was  indebted 
to  him  for  his  seat  in  that  House— he 
should  never  attribute  defeat  or  triumph 
to  the  vote  which  he  had  given  upon  tae 
occasion  alluded  to. 
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General  Palmer  said,  he  had  no  inten- 
tion of  troubling  the  House  with  a  speech 
upon  the  question;  but  considering  the 
notice  which  had  been  taken  of  him  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Orford,  and  other 
observations  lately  made  upon  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  city  of  Bath,  he  was  de^^ 
flirous  of  saying  a  few  words  on  the  part 
of  his  constituents   and  himself.    As  a 
friend  to  reform,  although  the  representa- 
tive of  a  close  borough,  be  had  stood  in 
the  same  predicament  as  the  hon.  member 
for  Calne,  in  his  late  attempt  to  amend 
the  representation  of  the  citv  of  Edin- 
burgh :  but,  whatever  might  be  thought 
of  his  conduct,  he  had  voted  with  a  sin- 
cere desire  to  carry  the  question,  and  aa 
he  had  done  by  Edinburgh,   he  would 
have  done  by  Bath,  had  her  case  been 
brought  forward.    How  fiur  in  this  be  had 
consulted  the  feelings  of  his  constituents, 
wbuld  be  soon  for  them  to  determine; 
but  considering  the  personal  attack  lately 
made  upon    uem,   he  would  take  the 
liberty  of  observing,  that  the  corporation 
of  Bath  had  given  die  only  exaniple  of  a 
close  borough,  alike  independent  of  the 
Crown,  the  administration,  and  the  aris- 
tocracy of  the  country ;  and  of  which,  at 
one  of  its  members,  he  could  declare,  he 
had  not  a  single  vote  at  his  command,  but 
was  indebted  for  his  seat  solely  to  the 
free  will  of  the  electors.     It  might  be 
true,  that  the  greater  part  belonged  to 
the  medical  pro^ssion ;  out  if  honourable 
members  would   <<  throw  physic  to  the 
dogs,"  he  hoped,  at  least,  they  would 
give  his  constituents  credit  for  their  con- 
duct, in  not  availing  themselves  of  their 
unconstitutional  power,  to  promote  their 
private  interest. 

The  Hon.  fViiliam  Lamb  said,  that  after 
considering  the  arguments  advanced  in 
support  of  the  measure  proposed  by  the 
noble  lord,  he  was  obliged,  from  convic- 
tion to  vote  against  it.  The  great  objec- 
tion, which  he  had  to  the  measure  altoge- 
ther, and  the  great  ground  on  which  ha 
rested  his  opposition  to  it  was,'  that  he 
could  not  see,  nor  had  any  person  pointed 
out  clearly  to  him,  what  real  benefit 
could  be  derived  from  it.  But  while  he 
said  this,  he  felt  it  due  to  the  noble  lord 
who  introduced  the  question,  to  state, 
that  he  had  brought  it  forward  on  better 
grounds,  with  more  extensive  informatioo, 
and  on  sounder  principles,  than  any^  indi* 
vidual  had  done  who  had  previously 
brought  it  under  tlie  consideration  of  toe 
House.    Still,  howerer,  givnig  to  Iba 
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noble  lord  erery  praise  for  the  ability  he 
had  displayed,  he  could  not  pay  him  the 
compliment  to  take  him  as  his  guide  in  a 
course  so  doubtful,  %o  experimental,  and, 
he  would  add,  so  utterly  unlikely  to  lead 
to  the  object  which  the  noble  lord  had  in 
Tiew.  He  knew  very  well  the  advantage 
of  comhig  forward  at  the  present  moment, 
with  so  much  disdpline  and  so  mach  in- 
formation, and  supporting  the  cause  of 
parliamentary  reform.  And  if  he  could, 
conformably  with  the  dictates  of  his  con- 
science, take  that  side  of  the  question, 
he  could  assure  the  House  that  he  would 
do  so  with  very  good  will.  But  his  view  of 
the  subject  was  entirely  different  from 
that  of  the  noble  lord,  and  therefore  h6 
must  oppose  his  motion.  The  noble 
mover  had  stated,  that  be  was  not  favour- 
able  to  democracy ;  the  noble  seconder 
had  echoed  the  same  opinion;  and  the  hon. 
member  for  Westminster  had  declared 
that  he  wished  for  nothing  that  could 
tend  to  revolution.  Now,  he  would  only 
say,  in  answer  to  this,  that  Individuals  did 
not  always  want  what  they  got,  nor  get 
what  they  wanted.  The  question  here 
was,  not  what  gentlemen  were  seeking ; 
but  supposing  they  got  that  which  they 
sought,  what  an  effect  such  an  event 
would  have  on  the  constitution?  And 
his  opinion  was,  that  the  alteration  which 
was  proposed  would  trench  extremely  on 
the  monarchical  portion  of  the  constitu- 
tion. He  would  not  stop  to  argue,  whe- 
ther the  influence  of  the  democracy  was 
too  great  or  too  little  in  the  balance 
of  the  constitution.  This,  however,  be 
would  distinctly  and  decisively  declare ; 
that,  while  he  would  do  nothing  to  di- 
minish it,  he  certainly  would  do  nothing 
that  could  have  the  tendency  to  increase 
it.  In  his  opinion,  all  the  advantages 
appeared  to  be  on  the  part  of  the  people. 
The  press  was  generally  in  their  favour, 
and  most  of  the  speeches  which  had 
been  delivered  that  evening  were,  perhaps, 
intended  to  produce  a  strong  effsot  on 
the  hustings.  It  was  said,  that  all  those 
who  appeared  on  the  side* of  government 
were  mfluenced  by  corruption.  Every 
pecuniary  motive,  every  worldly  interest, 
was  attributed  to  them,  as  directing  their 
conduct.  The  hon.  member  for  West- 
minster had  alluded  to  motives  of  this 
description,  as  influencing  the  votes 
of  those  who  generally  supported  the 
measures  of  government.  That  hon.  gen- 
tleman, however,  could  only  judge  from 
bis  own-  feelings-    He  could  not  kooiir 


what  were  tlie  motives  by  which  the  ac- 
tions of  members  in  the  House  were 
governed ;  and  he  had  no  right  to  impute 
to  them  improper  motives.  He  argued, 
from  the  uniformity  of  the  votes  of  some 
gentlemen,  coupled  with  the  offices  and 
salaries  which  they  enjoyed,  that  they 
fre(][uently  voted  contrary  to  their  real 
feelmgs.  If,  however,  the  hon.  gentle- 
man formed  his  judgment,  -on  that  prin« 
ciple,  he  TlVir.  Lamb)  had  an  equal  right 
to  form  nis  judgment,  with  respect  to' 
popular  votes,  on  what  he  had  actually 
witnessed ;  and  he  would  say,  that  in  the 
course  of  his  parliamentary  experience, 
he  had  seen  many  votes  given,  in  cos* 
formity  with  the  wishes  of  the  people, 
which  he  beh'eved  in  his  heart,  soul,  aodl 
conscience,  were  contrary  to  the  feelinge 
of  those  who  gave  them.  Such  votes  were 
not  unfrequently  given,  to*  prevent  con- 
tests, to  avoid  a  hostile  feeling  amongst 
electors,  and  thus  to  save  expense. 
Viewing  them  in  that  light,  he  considered 
such  votes  to  be  just  as  corrupt  as  any 
that  ever  were  given  in  support  of  the 
prerogative  of  the  Crown,  or  m  opposidoo 
to  measures  which  were  introduced  by 
those  who  called  themselves  the  especial 
friends  of  the  people.  Let  it  not  be  sap- 
posed,  however,  that  he  preferred  a  des- 
potic form  of  government  to  a  democratic 
one.  Far,  very  far  from  it.  But  this  he 
would  say,  that,  in  his  view  of  the  subject, 
the  Sultan  of  Constantinople,  the  Shah  ef 
Persia,  or  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  were  subject 
to  a  more  efficient  responsibility  than  the 
leaders  of  a  democratic  assembly.  On 
the  ftroundfl  which  he  had  stated,  be 
wotild  seriously  ur|^e  the  House  not  to 
agree  to  this  proposition.  It  was  impoe- 
smie  for  them  to  see  their  way  completely 
through  it ;  and  so  far  as  he  could  see  hia 
way  in  it,  the  efiects,  were  the  motion- 
carried,  would,  he  was  convmced,  be 
most  pernicious. 

After  a  short  repljr  from  lord  John 
Russell,  the  House  divided:  For  the  mo- 
tion 12S ;  Against  it  247;  Majority  agahist 
the  motion  124. 


Abercrombv,  hon.  J. 
Allen,  J.  ri. 
Althorp,  vise. 
AnsoD,  hon.  G. 
Anson,  sir  G. 
Baring,  II. 
Bariog,  sir  T. 
Barrett,  S.  M. 
Beoett,  J. 


List  of  the  Minority. 

Bentinck,  lord  W. 
Bemal,  R. 
Birch,  J. 
Brougham,  H. 
Burdett,  sir  F. 
Butterwortb,  J. 
Byng,  G. 
Calcrafty  J. 
Calverti  C. 
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Calvert^  N. 

Carter,  J. 

Cavendish,  C« 

Cavendish,  H. 

Clifton,  visc« 

Coffin,  sir  I. 

Colbome,  N.  R. 

Creevey,  T. 

Crompton,  S« 

DavieSy  T. 

Denison,  W«  J. 

Denman,  T. 

pundas,  C. 

Dundas,  hon.  T. 

Dickenson,  W. 

Ebrington,  vise. 

Ellice,  £. 

Ellis,  hon.  G.  A* 

Evans,  W. 

Feigusson,  sir  R«  C. 

Vitzgerald,  M. 

Foley,  J.  H.  H. 

Folkestone,  vise. 

Oaskell,  B. 

Glenorchy,  vise. 
Gk>rdon,  R. 
Grant,  J.  P. 
Grattan,  J. 
Grosvenor,  hon.  R« 
Guise,  sir  W. 
Gurney,  E.  H. 
Heathcote,  G.  J. 
Heron,  sir  E. 
Ilobhoose,  J.  C. 
Ronywood,  W.  P. 
Hornby,  £. 
Howard,  H. 
Hughes,  W.  L. 
Hnm^  J« 
Jiones,  W. 
Jervoise,  G.  P. 
Johnson,  W.  A. 
Ingilby,  sir  W, 
Itemp,  T. 
Knight,  R. 
latbouchere,  H. 
Lamb,  hon.  G. 
Langston,  J.  H. 
Leader,  W. 
iester,  B.  L. 
X^ycester,  R. 
lioyd,  sir  £• 
Lushington,  S. 
Maberly,  J. 


Maberly,  W.  L. 

Macdonald,  J. 

Marjoribanks,  S« 

Martin,  J. 

Milton,  vise. 

Moore,  P. 

Monck,  J.  B. 

Newport,  sir  J* 

Nugent,  lord, 

Ord,W. 

Osborne,  lord  F.  G. 

Palmer,  C. 

Pares,  T. 

Philips,  G.  sen* 

Philips,  G.  jun. 

Power,  R, 

Pryse,  P. 

Ramsden,  T.  C. 

Rice,  T.  S. 

Rickfoid,  W. 

Ridley,  sir  M.  W. 

Robarts,  A. 

Robinson,  sir  G. 

Rowley,  sir  W, 
Rumbold,  C.  R. 
Russell,  lord  W. 
Scarlett,  J. 
Scott,  J. 
Sebright,  sir  J« 
Smith,  hon.  R. 
Smith,  W. 
Stanley,  lord 
Sykes,  D. 
l^vistock,  marquis. 
Taylor,  M.  A. 
Tennyson,  C. 
Tiemey,  rt.  hon.  G. 
Tomes,  J. 

Towashend,  loid  C« 
Warre,  J.  A. 
Webb,  E. 
Wharton,  J. 
Whitbread,  S.  C. 
Whitbread,  W.  H. 
Whitmore,  W.  W. 
Williams,  J. 
Williams,  J.  P. 
Wilson,  sir  R. 
Wood,M. 
Wrottesley,  sir  J. 
WyviU,M. 

TEI.LK118. 

Duncannon,  vise* 
Eussell|  lord  J« 


Thames  Watbkmsn.]  Mr.  Aider- 
man  Wood  rose,  to  move  for  leave  to 
brioff  in  a  bill  for  the  better  regulalion  of 
the  watermen  of  the  river  Thames  from 
<jravesend  to  Wiodaor.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber strenuooaly  urged  the  claims  of  the 
body  whose  cause  he  had  undertaken  to 
espouse,  to  the  attention  of  tlie  House. 
He  would  boldly  eay,  that  no  set  of  men 
were  better  entitloQ  to  the  consideration 


of  the  legislature  than  the  watermen  upon 
this  river,  amongst  whom  there  were 
thousands  of  the  ablest  seamen  in  the 
empire.  It  was  well  known  that  thia 
valuable  class  laboured  under  restrictions 
upon  their  vocation  which  do  other  of 
tlie  industrious  classes  had  to  contend 
against,  and  tliis  was  an  injustice  tita 
more  obvious,  from  the  great  distress  to 
which  at  seasons  they  were  exposed* 
One  of  the  means  by  which  he  proposed 
to  nrnke  a  more  sure  provision  ror  thesa 
individuals  was  by  a  regulation,  that  no 
boats  should  be  let  out  to  hire  upon  the 
river  without  tlie  parties  hiring  being 
obliged  to  take  a  waterman  with  them. 

Mr.  Secretary  Ptel  said,  that  the  hon* 
alderman  had,  some  nights  since,  done 
him  the  honour  to  consult  him  upon  the 
subject  of  his  present  motion;  but  he 
really  had  not  been  able  to  ascertain,  for 
some  time  after  he  had  risen,  whether  the 
speech  he  was  making  had  reference  to 
that  question  or  not.  The  statement  of 
the  hon.  alderman  upon  that  occasion,  he 
bad  understood  to  be»  that  watermen 
were  not  at  present  permitted  to  ply 
upon  Sundays^  whilst  there  was  another 
cfasa  who  did  ply  and  work  upon  the 
river.  Unon  that  view  of  the  question^ 
he  certainly  had  thought  that  a  restrictive 
regulation  of  that  description  was  ne* 
cessary,  especially  as  others  were  permil- 
ted  to  do  what  these  men  were  inteffdict<* 
ed«  He  then  said^  and  he  still  thought, 
that  it  was  too  scrupuloua  an  observance 
of  the  Sabbath  to  exactt  under  such  cir« 
cumstaoces;  and  he  therefore,  had  de^ 
dared,  that  he  saw  no  objectioa  to  the 
worthy  alderman's  motion.  He  bed, 
kowever>  no  idea  that  ha  meant  tiy  pro- 
pose a  measure  of  such  minute  regirisH 
tion  as  that  which  he  had  propoaed  to  the 
House.  It  aepeared  to  him  to  affici 
the  interests  or  bo  many  different  partJeo, 
that  he  could  not  but  think  that  the 
worthy  sJderman  ou^ht  to  pottpooe 
those  regulationa  which  went  b^Fond 
the  alteratiooi  to  which  he  had  allmMt 
to  another  yei^« 

Mr.  Alderoian  ^oodsaid,  he  should  be 
venr  witting  to  accede  to  anv  wish  of  the 
right  boo.  gentleman  upon  tbesubieet. 

Mr.  M.  A*  Tmvlor  observed,  that  the 
object  of  the  bill  was,  to  allow  ceriaui 
watermen  to  ply  on  Sundays.  He  wished 
the  pleasures  of  the  middle  class  of  the 
people  on  Sundays  not  to  be  iaterlisfed 
with.  He  recommended  his  hotu,  ftienci 
to  copfiM  himsalf  lo  thM  pari  0C  hia  ~ 
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which  would  pemit  the  wttermtn  to  ply 
on  Sundays* 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  he  had  no  ob« 
jection  to  that  clause. 

Mr.  Ellice  said,  he  would  recommend 
bis  hon.  friend  to  bring  in  his  bill  for  the 
sole  object  approved  of.  The  grievance 
could  not  be  too  soon  removed,  and  he 
was  the  more  inclined  to  hope  for  the 
concurrence  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
as  he  must  liave  known,  that  watermen 
were  frequently  committed  to  Coldbath- 
fields  in  consequence  of  their  inability  to 
pay  the  fines  imposed  on  them  for  plying 
on  Sundays* 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill* 

Stealiko  in  Gardbns  and  Hot- 
houses.] Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  that 
he  had  already  intimated  to  the  House 
his  intention  to  postpone  the  bill  for  con- 
solidating the  laws  relative  to  Larceny  till 
next  session;  but  there  Was  one  law— 
that  relative  to  stealing  in  orchsrds — 
which  he  could  not  consent  to  leave  in 
its  present  state,  even  till  that  period. 
By  the  law,  as  it  now  stood,  a  school-boy 
stealing  an  apple,  a  passenger  casually 
passing  along  a  road  and  taking  a  little 
fruit,  was  guilty  of  a  felony;  and  the 
magistrate  bad  no  discretion,  but  must 
commit  for  that  ofience.  The  severity  of 
this  law  prevented  its  execution,  and 
it  failed 'in  affording  that  protection  to 
garden  property!  which  it  was  intended 
to  afford.  He  meant,  therefore,  to  bring 
in  a  bill  to  amend  the  law,  and  give  a 
power  to  the  magistrate  to  levy  a  fine 
treble  the  value  of  the  property  stolen ; 
and  where  the  party  was  unable  to  pay 
this  to^  leave  the  magistrate  the  power  of 
committing  the  ofiender  to  prison.  The 
right  hon.  Secretary  concluded  by  moving 
for  leave  to  brine  in  a  bill  to  amend  the 
hw  respecting  the  ofence  of  stealing  in 
gardens  and  hothouses. 
^  Mr.  D.  GUbifi  expressed  his  approba- 
tion of  the  intended  measure. 

Mr.  Sykee^  although  he  was  glad  to  find 
that  it  was  intended  to  repeal  the  act  of 
last  sesdoo,  was  nevertheless  of  opinion, 
that  no  new  measure  was  necessary* 
The  law  which  existed  against  malicious 
trespassing  being  adequate  to  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  offence  m  question. 

Mr.  Peel  was  of  opinion  that  the  law 
gainst  malicious  trespassing  would  not 
extend  to  such  offences  as  robbing  In  a 
garden.  It  was  necessary  to  enact  some 
other  punishment  than  that  wfaldi  the  law 
against  malicious  trespassing  provided. 
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Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill* 

Irish  Church  Rates.1  On  the  mo« 
tion  for  bringing  up  the  Report  of  the 
Irish  Church  Rates*  bill, 

Mr.  Graitan  proposed  a  clause  to 
enable  vestries  to  assess  their  respective 
psrishes  for  the  relief  of  the  poor* 

Mr.  J.  Smith  said,  that  this  important 
subject  for  the  poor  of  Ireland  had  been' 
most  shamefully  neglected  by  government* 
As  a  proof  of  thiSi  he  referred  to  the 
able  report  of  the  committee  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  poor  of 
Ireland.  Not  only  had  nothine  been 
done  to  alleviate  the  miseries  of  tne  poor 
of  Ireland,  but  nothine  had  even  been 
attempted*  In  Ensland  there  existed  a 
great  want  of  emplovnent  for  the  lower 
orders,  and  the  evil  nad  been  materially 
incressed  by  the  influx  of  shoals  of  Irish 
labourers.  This  was  not  using  the  indus- 
trious peasantry  of  finffland  fairly  {  said 
such  an  interference  with  the  advantageil 
to  which  they  were  entitled  ought  not  to 
be  permitted.  He  earnestly  called  upoii 
the  Irish  Government  to  shew  at  least  a 
disposition  to  mitigate  the  suffisrings  of 
the  poor  of  Ireland. 

Mr*  GoutturHp  after  contending  that  i| 
was  improper  to  insert  such  an  important 
clause  in  a  bill  which  chiefly  had  reference 
to  other  subjects,  proceeded  to  deny  that 
the  Irish  Grovemment  had  shewn  any  indif* 
ference  to  the  miseries  of  the  lower 
orders*  On  the  contrary,  much  bad  been 
done,  and  more  attempted,  for  their  re* 
lief;  especially  in  encouraging  and  riving 
enployiDent  to  the  labounn^  cuMseSt 
in  ameliorating  the  general  administratioB 
of  the  country,  and  in  extending  her 
commerce* 

Mr.  F.  Fitxgerald  opposed  the  cWmm^ 
and  wMinly  reprobated  the  infliction  ef 
the  poor-laws  upon  the  mhabitantt  of 
Ireland* 

Mr*  «/•  SfHtih  said,  he  preferred  the 
clause  as  a  minor  evil,  compared  with  As^ 
greater  evil  of  the  wretchedness  and  des* 
titution  of  the  poor. 

Mr.  Monck  thought,  that  in  every 
country  where  a  high  state  of  civilisation 
had  been  arrived  at,  a  redundancy  of 
population  was  a  neeeasary  consequence. 
The  eftct  of  this  w»,  in  m  turn,  greatly 
to  enlarge  die  pauper  classes  of  the  com« 
munity*  Now,  he  conceived  it  to  be  the 
duty  of  every  nation,  under  such  circmn-if 
stances,  to  make  adequate  provfaion  for 
those^  whose  pauperism  iras  not  their 
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own  fault ;  and  seeing  diat  the  clause  pro- 
posed was  not  even  of  a  compulsory 
nature,  while  it  was  calculated  to  have 
the  beneficial  effect  of  extending  the 
burthen  of  that  support,  which  the  rest  of 
the  people  were  bound  to  provide  for 
their  poor,  over  the  rich  as  well  as  the 
middling  classes  of  Ireland,  he  should 
support  it.  The  proposition  was  not  of 
an  entirely  novel  character,  even  in  Ire- 
land; for  an  act  of  the  11th  and  12th  of 
Geo.  3rd  made  it  imperative  upon  coun- 
ties, &c.  of  that  country,  to  provide, 
each  of  them,  a  house  of  industry  for  the 
maintenance^ of  the  unfortunate  poor  of 
such  county  or  district. 

Mr.  Dawson  opposed  the  clause,  be- 
lieving it  of  vital  importance  to  prevent 
the  introduction  of  the  principle  of  the 
poor-laws  into  Ireland. 

The  clause  was  rejected. 

Spring  Gums  Bill.]  Mr.  Tennyson 
moved  the  third  reading  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  N*  Calvert  objected  to  one  of 
the  clauses,  which  in  its  present  form 
would  have  this  effect,  that,  in  the  case  of 
a  man  burglariously  breaking  into  a 
house,  and  being  shot  by  a  spring  gun, 
the  party  about  to  be  robbed  would  be 
liable  to  an  action  for  a  misdemeanour,  on 
account  of  keeping  a  spring  gun  in  his 
house. 

Sir  G.  Chet'mynd  objected  to  the  bill, 
on  the  ground,  that  if  it  passed  into  a  law, 
a  person  setting  a  spring-gun  in  his  dwel- 
ling-house, garden,  or  hot-house,  might 
be  found  guilty  of  manslaughter,  and 
banished  for  life ;  and  would  likewise  be 
liable  to  a  civil  action  for  damages.  There 
was  a  manifest  distinction  between  setting 
guns  in  woods  or  forests,  and  setting  them 
m  warehouses,:  dwelling  houaiM,.  hot- 
houses, and  gardens.  In  most  cases  the 
guns  were  not  actually  set,  but  the  threat 
was  held  up  in  terrorem  to  frighten  thieves 
and  poachers. 

Mr.  R.  Cdbume  objected  to  the  bill; 
but  protested  against  the  supposition  that 
he,  and  the  rest  who  opposed  the  measure, 
were  deficient;  in  humanity. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  concurred  in  the 
measure.  If  a  spripg-gun  was  to  be  de- 
fended as  a  punishment  for  a  trespass,  a 
man  might  also  defend  the  springing  of 
a  mine,  by  which  a  whole  gang  of  poachers 
might  be  destroyed  at  once.  He  for  one 
could  not  approve  the  power  of  punishing 
with  death  a  trespass^  which,  even  if  a 
iMn  were  convictodi  would  only  tning 
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upon  him  a  punishment  of  three  months' 
imprisonment.  If  persons  were  anxious 
to  preserve  game,  let  them  keep  a  physical 
force  sufficient  for  that  purpose.  He  was 
a  game  preserver,  and  he  always  kept  a 
sufficient  number  of  persons  for  that  ob- 
ject. At  the  same  time,  he  would  wish 
to  make  a  distinction  between  spring-guns 
set  for  the  preservation  of  game,  and  for 
that  of  walled  gardens.  In  the  case  of 
game,  a  man  might  be  only  a  trespasser, 
but,  in  the  other,  a  nuin  might  enter  with 
the  intention  of  committing  a  felony.  He 
could  wish  that  the  bill  had  made  an  ex- 
ception in  favour  of  gardens ;  on  which, 
in  many  cases,  a  man's  whole  subsistence 
depended. 

Mr.  W,  Horton  said,  he  would  have 
no  objection  to  the  bill  if  it  were  to  last 
for  only  one  year;  by  which  time  he 
hoped  that  some  law  would  be  passed  for 
legalizing  the  sale  of  game;  but  he  did 
not,  without  such  a  measure  as  that,  wish 
to  see  this  bill  made  permanent. 

Mr.  G.  Lamb  wuOf  that  the  only  ob- 
jection he  had  to  the  abolition  of  spring- 
guns  was,  that  they  sometimes  shot  those 
who  had  set  them.  He  could  wish  to  see 
the  bill  more  perfect  than  it  was ;  but  still 
he  would  give  it  his  support. 

Mr.  GotUbum  said,  that  he  would  sap- 
port  the  bill,  if  it  embraced  the  amend- 
ment of  last  year;  namely,  that  the 
prohibition  of  the  use  of  spring-guns 
should  be  limited  to  woods,  ander-woods» 
or  open  fields. 

Mr.  J.  Smith  was  in  fiivour  of  the  bill. 
He,  for  one,  would  wish  to  see  the  ezperi* 
ment  made  by  an  hon.  friend  of  his  (the 
member  for  Lewes)  more  ^nerally  adopt- 
ed. It  was  that  of  behavmg  so  kindly  ta 
his  poor  neighbours  as  to  put  an  end  to 
the  necessity  of  poaching  on  their  part. 

Mr.  JVynn  would  vote  for  the  thurd 
reading,  and  also  for  the  amendment  of 
which  his  hon.  friend  had  given  notice. 

Captain  Gordon  said,  he  would  support 
the  bill.  It  had  been  said,  that  the  law 
of  Scotland  did  not  require  such  a  mea- 
sure. If  that  were  the  case,  it  would  be 
unnecessary  to  include  that  part  of  the 
kingdom  in  it;  but  he  could  wish  that 
some  member,  who  knew  the  law  of  Scot- 
land, would  state  what  it  was  on  this  sob* 
jeer. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Grant  gave  his  assent  to  the 
bill,  but  objected  to  the  clause,  making 
death  by  a  spring-gun  manslaughter. 

The  House  then  divided ;  For  the  bill* 
24 ;  AgaiASt  it  25;  Majority  againal  tbo 
biU  I. 
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HOUSE   OF  LORDS.  \ 

Friday^  ^pril  28. 

Tithes— St.  Clave  s  Parish.]  The 
Marquis  of  Lamdoijon  presented  a  petition 
from  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  of  St. 
Clave,  in  the  city  of  London,  complain- 
ing of  the  rector,  on  the  subject  of  Tithes. 
He  had  been  requested,  he  said,  to  pre- 
sent this  petition  in  the  early  part  of  the 
present  session,  but  as  he  was  anxious  that 
an  accommodation  should  take  place, « he 
had  recommended  a  postponement  till  a 
later  period.  An  opportunity  for  a  re- 
conciliation had  thus  been  afforded,  which 
he  was  sorry  had  not  been  realized.  The 
noble  marquis  then  stated,  that  the  tithes 
of  this  parish,  which  had  been  in  the  time 
of  the  former  rector  6d.  in  the  pound,  had 
been  raised  by  the  present  rector  to  1j., 
and  from  Is*  to  2^.  9^^.  in  the  pound  ;  that 
his  income  had  thus  been  augmented 
1,800/.  a-year.  The  petition  was  signed 
by  the  majority  of  the  householders  of  the 
parish.  He  was  aware,  that  the  right  rev. 
prelate  opposite  had  endeavoured  to  bring 
about  a  reconciliation ;  and  that  he  had 
not  been  successful,  he  must,  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  the  House,  lament. 

The  Bishop  of  London  thanked  the  no- 
ble marquis  for  the  courteous  manner  in 
which  his  remarks  upon  the  petition  had 
been  made.  Among  the  charges  brought 
by  the  petitioners  against  the  clergy  was 
one,  that  wherever  the  parishioners  were 
engaged  in  a  contest  with  the  clergy  there 
was  no  chance  of  justice  for  them.  In 
this  charge  he  was  sure  their  lordships 
would  not  feel  disposed  to  agree.  The 
real  state  of  the  case  between  the  peti- 
tioners and  the  rector  he  believed  was, 
that  the  latter  had  the  legal  right  to  raise 
the  rates  upon  his  parishioners  to  the 
amount  of  about  2,400/. ;  but  he  had  not, 
in  fact,  raised  them  to  any  such  amount. 
The  arrangement  he  had  proposed  to 
make  with  them  was,  to  impose  the  rate 
of  Is,  6d.  in  the  pound  universally  through 
the  parish.  This  would  have  made  the 
rental  about  1,350/. ;  but  it  was  found  im- 
possible to  effect  that  arrangement,  from 
the  dissent  of  some  who  at  present  paid 
only  Is.  in  the  pound,  while  others  paid 
Is.  6d  and  25. 9d.  It  might  be  true,  that 
the  sum  he  had  mentioned  was  a  large 
amount ;  but  how  could  he,  in  his  place 
in  that  House,  condemn  a  clergyman  for 
taking  less  than  he  was  legally  entitled 
to  ?  It  was  most  desirable,  he  admitted, 
Ihat  an  arrangement  between  the  rector 
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and  his  parishioners  should  be  effected ; 
but  if  there  was  any  part  of  his  share  in 
the  business  for  which  he  thought  he 
owed  an  apology  to  the  House  and  the 
church,  it  was  in  the  assent  he  gave  to 
the  introduction  of  a  bill  into  parliament, 
to  settle  the  amount  of  the  rental  of  the 
parish,  which  was  to  be  binding  not  only 
on  the  present  rector,  but  on  hi:i  successor. 
It  was  in  consenting  to  a  measure  which 
went  to  deprive  the  successor  of  his  jusi 
legal  rights  that  he  had  done  wrong.  His 
object  had  been,  to  endeavour  to  pro- 
mote peace  and  quiet  in  the  parish,  and 
see  an  end  of  litigation,  and  the  rector 
living  in  harmony  with  his  flock.  In  this 
he  had  acted  as  the  best  friend  of  the 
clergy,  and  he  trusted  to  the  motives  by 
which  he  had  been  actuated  for  his  excuse 
in  making  such  a  concession. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdown  observed, 
that  the  right  reverend  diocesan  had  un- 
doubtedly acted  in  the  best  manner  for 
the  interests  of  the  church  in  the  course 
he  had  taken.  He  could  not,  however, 
so  easily  acquit  the  rector  of  St.  Clave's, 
who  was  otherwise  interested  in  the  bar- 
gain which  he  was  prepared  to  make  with 
the  parish.  The  petitioners  were  now  in 
possession  of  a  letter  to  prove  that  the 
rector  was  willing  to  bind  himself  and 
successor  to  take  no  more  than  1 ,000/.  a 
year,  on  condition  of  their  paying  him 
8,000/. 

The  Bishop  o£  London  said,  that  with 
reference  to  the  proposal  mentioned  by 
the  noble  marquis,  there  could  be  but  one 
course  for  him  to  pursue,  which  was  to 
stigmatize  it  with  his  most  decided  repro* 
bation.  When  he  said  that  the  proposal  it- 
self was  new  to  him,  he  ought  to  state  that 
he  had  heard  of  it  as  among  the  many 
plans  in  agitation  to  bring  the  auestioa 
to  a  settlement;  but  he  certainly  nad  not 
been  aware  that  it  had  gone  to  the  extent 
mentioned. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 
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Friday,  April  28. 

Debtor  and  Creditor  Bill.]    Mr. 
Bright  presented  a  petition  from  the  in- 
habitants of  Coggeshali  in  favour  of  this 
I  bill.     He  took  occasion  to  observe,  that 
he  had  to  apologize  to  the  House  for  not 
!  having  brought  forward  the  bill  relating 
to  this  subject  at  an  earlier  period.    It 
waf  his  intention  to  bring  it  ronrard  on 
SA 
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Monday,  H^hen  the  House  would  hare  an 
opportunity  of  deciding  upon  it. 

Mr.  St/kes  agreed^  that  this  bill  would  be 
a  most  important  improvement  in  the  ex- 
isting laws  respecting  debtor  and  creditor. 
He  thought  that  the  clause  in  the  bill, 
which  went  to  enable  partners,  ii'  they 
thought  proper,  to  arrange  their  affairs, 
without  being  obliged  to  undergo  the 
expensive  process  of  bankruptcy,  would 
have  the  best  effect.  He  could  see  no 
reason  why  the  bill  should  not  have  a 
retrospective  operation.  There  were 
many  cases  of  parties  who  wished  to  settle 
their  afiiiirs,  to  which  the  application  of 
this  clause  would  be  an  object.  He 
therefore  thought  that  the  bill  should 
include  all  cases  of  compromise  in  future, 
as  well  as  those  which  might  now  be  in 
progress. 

Mr.  Bright  was  willing  to  receive  any 
suggestion  which  gentlemen  would  be 
so  kind  as  to  make  with  respect  to  this 
bill.  All  he  wished  for  was,  a  full  and 
fair  discussion. 

Corporate  Rights  ik  Irbland«3 
Mr.  Spring  Rice  rose  to  present  two  most 
important  petitions^  signed  by  upwards  of 
40,000  Roman  Catholips.  The  first  peti- 
tion complainted  of  the  law  of  Corpora^ 
tions  in  Ireland  as  it  afiected  Roman 
Catholics;  and  the  second  complained 
that  the  conditions  of  the  Treaty  of 
Limerick  had  not  been  complied  with. 
All  parties,  whether  for  or  against  the 
questionof  Catholic  emancipation,  seemed, 
hesaid,toconcurin  thinking  thatthepresent 
time  was  not  the  most  favourable  for  the 
agitation  of  that  question.  In  compliance 
with  that  feeling,  he  would  not  at  present 
enter  intoany  discussion  on  those  petitions, 
as  they  necessarily  involved  the  general 
question  of  Catholic  emancipation.  He 
could,  however,  if  necessary,  prove  the 
injustice  and  impolicy  of  continuing  those 
religious  disabilities  to  which  the  Catholic 
population  of  Ireland  were  subjected ; 
and  if  it  were  necessary,  he  could  also 
show  that  the  complaints  embodied  in 
these  petitions  were  founded  on  truth  and 
justice. 

Mr.  Datoson  trusted  the  House  would 
excuse  his  saying  a  few  words^  for  not 
only  did  these  petitions  concern  the 
parties  by  whom  they  were  signed,  but 
materially  affected  the  character  of  the 
government  and  people  of  Ireland.  These 
petitions  were  the  produetion  of  the  new 
Catholic  AssociatioDi  whicbiDOtwithstand* 
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ing  its  professions  of  submiationt  bad  op- 
posed itself  in  a  manner  so  barefaced  to 
enactments  of  the  legislature.  Nothing 
could  be  more  unfounded  than  were  the 
statements  of  these  petitioners:  and  he 
thought  it  not  a  little  strange,  that  no 
one  could  have  been  found  in  that  body 
to  express  a  dissent  from  assertions  so 
inconsistent  with  the  fact*  The  complaint 
of  the  petitioners  was,  that  the  restrictive 
laws  by  which  they  were  afiected  were  a 
gross  violation  of  the  Treaty  of  Limerick, 
and  that  the  Protestants  of  the  present 
day  were  equally  culpable  with  those  by 
whom  the  laws  in  question  had  been 
originally  enacted.  He  would  just  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  first 
article  of  the  Treaty,  lest,  if  these  peti- 
tions be  received  sub  silentio,  it  be  in- 
ferred that  they  rested  upon  some- 
thing like  strong  grounds.  This  article 
stated,  that  the  Catholics  were  to  enjoy 
all  the  privileges  of  which  they  bad  been 
in  possession  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
2nd,  undertaking  that  a  parliament 
should  speedily  be  called  in  Ireland,  with 
whom  influence  should  be  exerted  to  ob- 
tain for  the  Catholics  the  free  exercise  of 
their  religion.  Now,  if  he  could  shoir 
that  Catholics  did  not  sit  in  either  House 
of  Parliament,  the  inference  that  there 
had  been  no  violation  of  the  Treaty  would 
be  unavoidable.  A  resolution  agreed  ta 
in  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  year 
164%  after  adverting  to  the  lamentabte 
condition  of  the  country,  owing  to  the 
conduct  of  persons  of  the  Popish  persua* 
sioR,  declared  that  in  future  no  member 
should  sit  in  that  House  without  takings 
the  oath  of  supremacy,  and  that  all  who 
might  refuse  to  do  so  should  be  ooii» 
sidered  as  having  vitiated  their  eleetiont. 
To  show  that  this  was  not  intended  to  be 
a  mere  resolution,  it  was  followed  up  by 
an  order  of  the  House,  on  the  lOih  of 
August,  16^,  that  a  n^w  writ  be  issued 
for  the  return  of  a  member  for  DroghedSi 
in  the  room  of  Mr.  Brick,  who  had  refhsed 
to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy ;  end  te 
further  appeared  flrom  the  Jenroals  of 
the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  that  thoae 
persons  who  did  not  subscribe  to  that 
oath  were  not  allowed  to  take  their  seetib 
Now»  admitting  the  right  of  the  petition* 
ers  to  have  restored  to  then  those  piM^ 
leges  which  were  enjoyed  by  the  Rohm 
Catholics  in  the  reign  of  Charles  MU  k 
became  necessary  to  see  what  their  eoBi* 
dition  at  that  time  was.  It  woold  be 
found  that,  io  1661,  m  tbeampeiliMMiBl 
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after  the  restoration  of  Charles  2od.» 
a  resolution  was  agreed  to,  nemine  con- 
tradicentOy  that  a  committee  be  appointed, 
to  guard  against  the  admission  to  the 
House  of  persons  who  had  not  taken  the 
regular  oaths ;  and,  accordingly,  an  order 
next  day  issued,  nominating  certain  com- 
missioners, who  were  to  see  that  every 
member  should,  before  he  took  his  seat 
subscribe  to  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and 
supremacy.  These  facts  he  contended, 
furnished  the  most  incontrovertible  evi- 
dence, that  neither  in  the  Houses  of 
Lords  nor  Commons,  were  Roman  Ca- 
tholics entitled  to  sit  in  the  time  of 
Charles  2nd.,  and,  therefore,  that,  as  far 
as  the  Treaty  of  Limerick  was  concerned, 
they  had  no  daima  to  that  distinction. 
But  then  it  might  be  said  by  the  hon. 
gentleman  opposite,  that  the  resolution 
alluded  to  was  nothing  more  than  an 
ordinance  of  the  House  of  Commons,  ^nd 
could  not  have  the  effect  of  depriving  his 
majesty's  subjects  of  those  privileges  to 
which  they  were  by  law  entitled.  To  an 
objection  of  that  nature  he  would  reply, 
that  it  was  a  resolution  of  the  Irish  House 
of  Commons  which  deprived  the  clergy  of 
the  tithe  of  agistment.  A  reference  to  the 
proceedings  of  theEnglish  parliament  at  that 
period  would  prove  that  there  existed  in 
this  country  the  same  apprehensions  of 
the  Catholics  as  were  entertained  in  Ire- 
land ;  for  it  would  appear,  that  the  Test 
and  Corporation  acts  were  passed  here  at 
the  yery  same  time  that  theCatholics  were 
excluded  from  the  Irish  House ;  so  that 
in  both  countries,  the  same  exclusion  was 
oarried  into  eiect.  The  Treaty  of  Lime- 
rick was  signed  on  the  Srd  of  October, 
1691,  but  was  not  to  be  binding  until 
acquiesced  in  by  the  king.  One  of  the 
articles  of  the  Treaty  provided  tliat,  as 
soon  after  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty  as 
his  majesty  could  summon  a  parliament, 
he  would  recommend  the  adoption  of 
such  further  measures  as  would  preserve 
to  the  Catholics  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religion.  The  Treaty  did  not  receive  the 
king's  signature  until  the  5th  of  April, 
1692 ;  but,  in  the  intervening  period,  an 
act,  purporting  to  be  for  the  security  of 
the  nation,  and  the  exclusion  of  improper 
persoms,  passed  the  British  parliament, 
positively  excluding  all  Catholics  from 
seats  in  cither  House.  This  act  received 
the  royal  assent  on  the  24th  December, 
1691.  If,  therefore,  the  Catholics  did 
not  remonstrate  witli  the  king  during  the 
progress  of  Miat  bill,  was  it  not  fair  aod 


reasonable  to  infer  from  their  silence, 
that  they  did  not  consider  it  as  a  viola- 
tion of  the  Treaty  of  Limerick  ?  The  act 
in  question  affected  their  political  privi- 
leges, and  still  there  was  no  complaint 
heard  on  their  part.  Independently  of 
this  evidence,  in  itself  sufficiently  strong* 
he  could  derive  additional  support  from 
the  opinions  of  those  who  would  be  most 
anxious  to  fasten  on  whatever  furnished 
a  plausible  ground  of  complaint.  Mr. 
Molyneux,  for  instance,  a  great  advocate 
of  the  interests  of  Ireland,  and  a  warm 
friend  to  the  Catholics,  in  his  list  of  the 
grievances  endured  by  his  country,  men- 
tions the  act  alluded  to,  as  a  proof  of  the 
injustice  and  injury  to  Ireland  of  English 
interference,  but  not  as  an  injustice  to 
the  Catholics,  and  certainly  not  as  a  vio- 
lation of  the  Treaty  of  Limerick.  In  fact, 
he  merely  enumerated  it  as  one  of  the 
many  attacks  made  by  the  English  par- 
liament on  the  independence  of  Ireland. 
Now,  i^  it  could  be  regarded  in  any  other 
light,  was  it  for  a  moment  to  be  supposed 
that  this  gentleman,  possessing,  as  he  did, 
the  most  exalted  ideas,  the  roost  enlarged 
understanding,  would  not,  in  his  advocacy 
of  the  Catholic  claims,  have  had  tecourse 
to  it  to  strengthen  his  argument  ?  The 
hon.  gentleman  was  induced  to  throw 
out  these  remarks  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
abusing the  English  nation  of  the  impres- 
sions likely  to  be  created  by  statements 
purporting  to  come  from  40|000  petition- 
ers ;  but  any  person  knowing  how  matters 
were  conducted  in  meetings,  such  as  this 
petition  emanated  from,  would  attach 
little  importance  to  the  number  of  its 
signa(ures.  It  was  well  known,  that  in 
these  assemblies  one  or  two  gentlemen 
assumed  to  express  the  opinions  of  all  tha 
Catholics  of  Ireland,  and  that  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  person  to  control  or  to  con- 
tradict them,  thev  distorted  history,  mis- 
stated fa&ts,  and  turned  every  thing  to 
their  own  purposes.  They  might  be  al- 
lowed to  act  thus  at  their  Catholic  asso- 
ciations; but  when  they  sent  their  peti- 
tioos  to  that  House,  containing  unfounded 
assertions,  they  must  expect  to  be  met 
with  a  proper  and  prompt  refutation: 
and,  further,  he  wished  to  impress  on 
them,  that  there  was  no  use  in  clamour 
or  violence,  unless  supported  by  truth 
and  justice. 

Mr.  Spring  Rice  said, be  regretted  much 
the  course  which  the  debate  had  taken ; 
but  the  responsibility  must  rest  with  tlio 
hon.  gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down, 
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and  not  with  hiniy  who  had  been  in  fact 
taunted  for  the  simple  manner  in  which  he 
had  introduced  the  petition.  His  hon. 
friend  had,  by  his  speech,  imposed  upon 
him  the  necessity  of  doing  what  he  had 
carefully  abstained  from  at  the  beginning; 
namely,  arj^uing  this  question  upon  the 
grounds  taken  by  the  petitioners.  Now, 
however,  that  the  duty  of  using  such  a 
line  of  argument  was  forced  upon  him, 
his  hon.  friend  had  only  to  thank  himself 
for  receiving  the  triumphant  and  conclusive 
answer  of  which  his  speech  wassusceptible. 
He  regretted  to  hear  the  speech  of  the 
hon.  gentleman,  and  wished  that  he  had 
not  had  recourse  to  that  species  of  attack 
and  vituperation  with  which  it  abounded. 
True  it  was  that  the  petitioners  talked  of 
**  the  barefaced  violation  of  a  solemn 
treaty ;"  but,  if  they  were  violent  in  their 
expressions,  were  not  others  equally  so  ? 
What !  was  there  not  some  excuse  for 
men  smarting  under  the  infliction  of 
wrongs,  whilst  the  opposite  party  were 
enjoying  the  blessings  of  fortune  and  the 
possession  of  office  ?  Violence  there  was 
on  both  sides,  but  of  a  different  character ; 
one  party  had  no  cause  to  produce  or  jus- 
tify it ;  they  had  no  injuries  to  complain 
of.  He  wished  that  the  Treaty  of  Limerick 
could  be  referred  to  a  fair  and  impartial 
tribunal,  to  determine  whether  its  letter 
and  its  spirit  had  not  been  violated  in  the 
exclusion  of  Catholics  from  political  pri- 
vileges ;  and  he  wished  to  be  considered 
as  fully  agreeing  with  the  petitioners,  that 
they  were  entitled  to  their  claims,  upon 
the  foundation  of  the  Treaty  of  Limerick, 
and  of  the  law  of  the  land.  The  argument 
of  his  hon.  friend,  as  well  as  of  others  who 
on  former  occasions  had  preceded  him, 
had  rested  solely  upon  the  first  article  of 
the  capitulation.  He  would  proceed  to 
show  that,  upon  that  subject,  the  conclu- 
sions to  which  his  hon.  friend  had  arrived, 
were  wholly  irreconcileable  with  law,  with 
facts,  and  with  historic  commentary  ;  and 
he  would  proceed  to  demonstrate,  that, 
waiving  all  arguments  derived  from  the 
first  article,  the  petitioners  were  well 
Tounded  in  their  statements  on  other  and 
independent  grounds.  The  first  article 
preserved  to  the  Catholics  all  the  rights 
they  exercised  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
2nd.  What  were  those  rights  ?  Did  they 
or  did  they  not  possess  and  exercise  the 
right  of  sitting  and  voting  in  parliament 
at  that  period  ?  His  hon.  friend  asserted, 
that  they  did  not,  and  how  did  he  main- 
tain his  position  ?    He  traced  their  exclu- 
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sion  to  a  mere  resolution  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  Was  that  a  legal  exclusion  ? 
Had  the  House  of  Commons,  by  resolu- 
tion, a  power  of  depriving  the  electors  of 
the  nation  of  their  right  of  choosing  a 
representative?  This  was  force  and 
tyranny  rather  than  law.  When  the  hon, 
gentleman  referred  to  the  resolution  of  the 
Irish  House  of  Commons,  where,  he  would 
ask  him,  had  he  read  history  ?  whence  had 
he  derived  his  constitutional  principles, 
when  he  defined  a  mere  resolution  of  that 
House  as  an  act  of  the  legislature  ?  and 
when  with  a  still  greater  infelicity  bis  hon. 
friend  referred  to  the  act  of  the  4th  of 
William  and  Mary,  he  would  ask^  where 
did  the  hon.  gentleman  acquire  his  notions 
of  Ireland's  independence,  when  he  ven- 
tured to  contend  that  the  British  parlia- 
ment had,  at  the  period  in  question,  the 
power  of  enacting  laws  for  the  government 
of  Ireland  ?  As  well  might  he  have  main- 
tained that  an  act  of  that  House  was  now 
binding  on  France  or  any  other  foreign 
country.  He  regretted  the  use  that  had 
been  made  of  Mr.  Molyneux's  name.  He 
had  expected  that  the  memory  of  that 
distinguished  individual  would  have  sug- 
gested better  feeling.  Still,  on  examina- 
tion, it  would  be  found  that  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Molyneux  was  on  his  (Mr.  Rice's) 
side.  Mr.  Molyneux,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, was  not  called  upon  to  argue  the 
Catholic  question.  Mr.  Molyneux's  ad- 
mirable work  had  no  reference  to  the 
Treaty  of  Limerick.  From  his  silence  on 
this  point  no  inference  could  be  drawn  ; 
but  his  substantial  argument  was  conclu- 
sive against  the  statement  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Derry.  His  hon.  friend  as- 
serted, that  Catholics  were  deprived  of 
their  rights  by  the  4th  William  and  Mary^ 
a  British  statute.  Mr.  Molyneux  had  as- 
serted, that  the  British  Parliament  had  no 
authority  to  bind  Ireland.  Which  way, 
therefore,  he  would  ask,  did  the  authority 
of  Mr.  Molyneux  incline?  But  his  hon. 
friend  was  as  directly  contradicted  by  the 
statute  itself  as  by  Mr.  Molyneux.  He 
was  equally  unlucky  both  in  his  illustra- 
tions and  authorities.  That  statute, 
so  far  from  reciting  that  Catholics  had 
theretofore  been  excluded  from  parlia- 
ment, asserted  the  very  reverse.  On  this 
legislative  declaration  he  could  rest  the 
construction  of  the  first  article  of  the  Treaty 
of  Limerick.  That  act  recited  the  liberty 
which  Popish  Recusants  have  had  and 
taken  to  sit  and  vote  in  Parliament.  Was 
not  this  a  conclusive  reply  to  the  ittle* 
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roent  of  their  prior  exclusion  ?  But  bis 
hon.  friend  had  proceeded  to  say,  that  the 
Catholics  were  excluded  by  the  oath  of 
supremacy.  He  denied  that  fact.  If  the 
statement  were  true,  they  must  have  been 
excluded  from  the  days  of  Elizabeth, 
whilst,  on  the  contrary,  they  had  sat  and 
voted  long  subsequent  to  that  time.  In 
the  first  parliament  of  James  the  1st,  there 
were  93  Catholics  in  a  House  consisting 
of  220.  How,  then,  did  this  fact  agree 
with  the  assertion,  that  they  were  excluded 
from  parliament  ?  The  truth  was,  that  the 
oath  of  supremacy  was  never  in  either 
country  an  absolute  exclusion.  In  Eng- 
land their  exclusion  was  effected  by  the 
30th  Charles  the  2nd,  passed  for  that  very 
purpose,  and  no  contemporaneous  statute 
of  a  similar  kind  had  passed  in  Ireland. 
He  therefore  concluded,  that  Catholics 
possessed  parliamentary  rights  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  2nd — that  those  rights  had 
been  secured  by  the  solemn  Treaty  of 
Limerick,  ratified  and  confirmed  by  act  of 
parliament — that  those  rights  had  been 
subsequently  taken  away,  and  that  conse- 
quently the  articles  of  Limerick  had  been 
violated.  He  refused  to  admit  the  authority 
of  the  British  parliament,  and  he  denied 
that  a  mere  resolution  of  the  House  could 
exclude  any  man  chosen  by  the  people 
for  their  representative.  As  well  might 
the  House  now  seek,  by  a  resolution,  to 
exclude  Irish  and  Scotch  members  from 
being  returned  to  sit  in  it.  It  was  unfair 
to  argue  that  the  Catholics,  by  their 
silence,  acquiesced  in  the  act  passed 
between  the  signing  and  the  ratification  of 
the  Treaty  of  Limerick;  it  was  not  be- 
cause they  admitted  the  justice  of  that 
act,  but  because  they  were  beaten  down 
and  oppressed.  They  had  it  not  in  their 
power  then  to  remonstrate.  Neither  the 
acquiescence  of  the  weak  nor  the  usurpa- 
tion of  the  powerful  could  determine  a 
right. — But  supposing  that,  hitherto,  his 
argument  had  been  as  open  to  objection 
as  he  contended  it  was  conclusive ;  the 
strongest  part  of  the  petitioners*  case 
remained  still  to  be  stated.  Waiving  all 
consideration  of  the  first  article,  and 
admitting  for  argument  sake  that  the 
oath  of  supremacy  did  exclude,  he  would 
nevertheless  contend,  that  the  petitioners 
were  warranted  in  their  statement,  and 
justified  in  their  prayer.  The  hon.  gen- 
tleman had  only  referred,  or  alluded  to, 
the  first  article  of  the  Treaty ;  but,  if  he 
looked  to  the  9tli  article  he  would  find  that 
the  Catholics  of  Limerick  stipulatedf  as 


well  for  themselves  as  for  their  fellovr 
Catholics^  that  they  should  be  required  to 
take  no  other  oath  but  that  of  allegiance. 
If  then  the  oath  of  supremacy  had  for-- 
merly  proved  as  a  bar  to  their  political 
rights,  was  it  not  to  be  presumed  that  they 
would  have  been  relieved  from  it  by  this 
ninth  article,  and  were  they  not  distinctly 
protected  from  the  subsequent  disqualify- 
ing  oaths  by  which  their  present  exclu- 
sion was  effected  ?  Were  not  those  oaths 
a  violation  of  treaty  ?  William  had  pro- 
mised, and  parliament  had  ratified,  the 
engagement,  that  no  new  oaths  should  be 
required,  and  indeed  no  oath  but  the  oath 
of  allegiance.  Other  and  new  oaths  were 
now  imposed  by  the  legislature.  Will  any 
gentleman  undertake  the  task  of  reconcil- 
ing these  promises  with  this  performance? 
For  his  own  part  he  thought  that  that  man 
who  read  the  Treaty  of  Limerick,  and  did 
not  feel  that  it  had  been  violated,  had 
neither  a  heart  in  his  bosom  nor  brains  in 
his  skull.  That  such  was  the  impression, 
at  the  time,  and  that  the  Catholics  were 
considered  to  have  received  the  advantages 
of  political  eligibility,  appeared  from  many 
eminent  authorities.  He  would  not  appeal 
to  such  authors  as  his  hon.  friend  s  often- 
refuted  archbishop  King.  He  would  not 
appeal  to  men  who  were  removed  by  time 
or  station  from  the  events  they  described. 
His  authority  was  not  a  Catholic  writer, 
or  a  man  ignorant  of  state  affairs.  His 
authority  was  that  of  the  friend,  the 
companion,  and  the  historian  of  king 
William.  He  alluded  to  bishop  Burnet, 
who  states  expressly, "  That  when  the  Irish 
came  to  capitulate,  they  insisted  on  very 
high  demands,  set  on  by  the  French,  who 
hoped  they  would  be  rejected.  But  the 
king  had  given  Ginckle  directions  that  he 
should  grant  all  the  demands  they  coold 
make,  that  would  put  an  end  to  Uie  war* 
So  every  thing  was  granted,  to  the  greet 
grief  of  the  French,  and  the  do  small 
disappointment  of  some  of  the  English, 
who  hoped  this  war  would  have  ended 
in  the  total  ruin  of  the  Irish  interesti 
Those  of  Limerick  treated  not  for  them- 
selves only,  but  for  all  the  rest  of  their 
countrymen.  They  were  indemnified 
and  restored  to  all  they  had  enjoyed  in 
king  Charles's  time.*'  Here  the  Bishop 
evidently  alluded  to  the  first  article;  but 
he  then  proceeded  to  comment  upon  the 
ninth,  and  added  "  They  were  also  ad- 
mitted to  all  the  privileges  of  subjects 
upon  their  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
without  their  being  bound  to  take  the 
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otth  of  supremacy.''  Here,  then*  od  the 
evidence  of  a  contemporary  historian  aad 
statesman,  was  the  complete  andunaoswer- 
able  support  of  his  argument,  or  rather 
what  he  would  venture  to  call  his  demon- 
stration. <<  All  the  privileges  of  subjects," 
were  the  expressions  of  Burnet— words 
so  large  and  comprehensive,  that  no  person 
could  deny  the  right  of  Catholics  to  sit  in 
parliament  under  the  Treaty,  unless  he 
were  prepared  to  show,  that  to  sit  in  par- 
Uainent  was  not  among  the  privileges  of 
a  subject.  The  petitioners,  in  stating  that 
parliament,  in  continuing  their  exclusion, 
participated  in  the  original  guilt  of  the 
violation  of  the  Treaty,  had  certainly  not 
aseant  to  allude  to  the  majority  ox  that 
House,  which  had  repeatedly  attended  to 
their  prayers.  The  language  of  the  peti- 
tion was  forcible,  as  became  men,  ana  still 
respectable  to  the  House.  He  had  felt 
no  wish  to  agitate  the  question,  but,  having 
been  driven  into  the  discussion,  he  had 
endeavoured  to  do  justice  to  the  truth  and 
argument  of  the  case  [hear].^^The  hon* 
B^nber,  in  conclusion,  strongly  enforced 
the  arguments  which  were  founded  upon 
these  undeniable  historical  fiu:ts,  and 
endeavoured,  as  he  said,  to  demonstrate 
OB  every  principle,  legal  and  historical, 
the  correct  view  taken  oy  the  petitioners 
of  the  effect  of  the  Treaty  of  Limerick, 
which  had  been  entirely  misrepresented 
by  his  hon.  friend. 

Sir  John  Newport  s^d,  that  little  re* 
maiaed  for  himto  offer,  after  the  triumphant 
answer  given  by  his  hon.  friend  to  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  gentleman  opposite. 
Indeed,  atUcks  from  that  bon.  gentleman 
upon  the  Irish  Catholics  for  intemperance 
came  with  the  worst  possible  grace ;  for, 
both  in  that  house  and  out  of  it,  he  had 
been  himself  remarkable  for  heaping  vitup 
peration  upon  them.  To  follow  up  that 
practice  on  the  present  occasion,  was  very 
ill-advised,  considering  the  official  station 
which  the  hon.  gentleman  filled.  Equally 
aingular  was  St,  that  the  hon.  member,  of 
ail  men,  should  have  revived  the  worn*out 
atlenspt  to  bind  Ireland  by  resolutions  of 
a  British  House  of  Commons,  when  his 
constituents  had  eminently  signalised 
themselves,  at  the  time  of  the  establislv. 
ment  of  Irish  independence,  in  resisting 
that  usurpation,  and  had  sent  forth  their 
volunteers  to  assert  the  csuse  of  their 
country.  He  had,  however,  lived  to  see 
a  member  for  Derry  re-assert  and  venture 
to  justify  that  gross  and  nefarious  usurpa« 
lion,  long  after  the  resistance  made  to  it 
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by  Irdand,  and  after  the  fontial  abandon- 
ment  of  the  principle  by  England  herself. 

Mr.  Dmnttm  explained,  that  he  only 
alluded  to  the  acts  of  the  English  parlia^ 
ment,  as  illustrations  of  the  mode  in  which 
the  matter  had  been  understood  by  the 
parties  concerned.  When  confident  aa* 
sertions  were  made,  unless  something  waa 
said  against  them,  it  might  be  supposed 
that  the  House  acquiesced  in  the  accuracy 
of  such  assertions.  The  Catholics  could 
not  expect  that  they  should,  as  in  their 
own  Aisociation,  have  all  the  debate  on 
their  own  side. 

The  Solicitor  General  said,  that  whaU 
ever  discussion  had  arisen,  was  provoked 
by  the  hon.  member  opposite,  who  had 
certainly  taken  a  wrong  view  of  the  effect 
of  the  Treaty  of  Limerick.  Indeed,  until 
lately,  this  sort  of  argument  in  favour  of 
the  Catholic  claims  had  not  been  thought 
of.  The  Treaty  of  Limerick  was  certainly 
not  dwelt  upon  by  the  ablest  advocates  of 
the  Catholics.  He  should,  on  the  present 
occasion,  confine  himself  to  the  record  of 
bis  protest  against  the  use  of  any  argu- 
ments in  behalf  of  the  Catholic  claima» 
founded  upon  a  violation  of  the  Treaty  of 
Limerick. 

Mn  Secretary  Peelnidf  that,  Aot  having 
been  present  at  the  beginning  of  this  dia^ 
cussioo,  he  would  remin  from  entering 
into  the  general  argument,  and  confine 
himself  aimply  to  saying,  that  he  by  no 
means  acquiesced  in  the  view,  that  the 
privileges  now  withheld  from  the  Catholioa 
were  so  withheld  in  violation  of  the  Treaty 
of  Limerick.  It  would  be  time  enough 
when  that  argument  was  formally  urged, 
to  combat  it,  which  he  should  be  certainly 
prepared  to  do;  retaining  as  he  did  hie 
original  opinion  respecting  that  Treaty, 
and  not  concurrbg  m  the  assertion,  that 
the  admissibility  of  the  Catholics  to 
political  power  had  been  withheld  in  con* 
sequence  of  its  operation.  The  petitioners 
themselves  seemed  doubtful  of  the  extent 
to  which  they  meant  to  press  their  aij^o- 
men  t  founded  upon  the  Treaty  of  Limarick, 
or  on  that  particular  article  of  it  which 
was  framed  to  secure  them  in  the  exercise 
of  their  religion,  as  far  as  was  coosisteBt 
with  the  laws  of  Ireland.  Now,  did  they 
mean  that  by  this  provision  they  were  to 
be  free  from  molestation  in  the  exerciaa 
of  their  religion,  or  did  they  construe  it 
into  an  admission  of  their  claim  to  eqiial 
eligibility  to  civil  office  i  He  rather 
thought  that  they  confounded  both 
in  tlieir  ^construction ;  for  tliey 
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their  right  to  sic  in  both  Houtea  of  parlia- 
nMDtf  by  Tirtae  of  this  Treaty,  if  that 
were  the  true  constrttction,  there  was  an 
end  at  once  to  the  question ;  but  believing 
it  not  to  be  so,  he  must  dissent  from  the 
view  taken  by  the  petitioners. 

Mr.  S.  Rice,  in  reply,  said,  that  this 
oonstniction  had  been  put  on  the  Treaty 
of  Lidserick  by  some  of  the  most  eminent 
crown  lawyers  in  Ireland.  He  should  be 
most  willing  to  argue  the  question  on  this 
ground  with  the  right  hon.  gentleman. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Bribery  and  Corruptiok  Bill.] 
Lord  John  Russell  said,  that  as  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  opposite  had  some  objec- 
tion to  paru  of  this  bill,  and  as  he  could 
not  hope  for  any  success  in  the  other 
House,  unless  the  measure  had  previously 
received  the  almost  unanimous  concurrence 
of  thiis  he  would  postpone  the  measure 
till  the  next  session ;  but  he  certainly 
would  bring  it  forward  at  an  early  period 
then.  At  the  same  time,  if  it  met  the 
wishes  of  gentlemen  opposite,  he  would 
consent  to  put  his  proposition  in  the  shape 
of  resolutions. 

Colonel  Daviet  expressed  his  regret, 
that  his  noble  friend  found  himself  under 
the  necessity  of  postponing  his  bill.  It 
was  a  measure  much  to  be  desired,  and 
framed  upon  principles  which  could  not 
fail  to  recommend  it  to  the  firiendly  alten* 
tion  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Wynn  said,  he  had  an  objectioa 
that  the  House  should  do  that  by  bill 
which  they  were  competent  to  do  without 
the  assistance  of  any  other  branch  of  the 
legislature.  He  was  willing,  hoerever,  to 
concur  in  any  effectual  measure  for  sop* 
pressing  the  evils  against  which  thia  bill 
was  directed. 

The  further  oonsideratioB  of  the  report 
then  postponed  for  three  noMtbe. 


Criminal  JtJSTici  Bill.]  On  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Secretary  Peel,  the  order 
was  then  read  for  the  third  reading  of  the 
Criminal  Justice  bill. 

Mr.  J.  SmUh  took  that  opportunity  of 
requesting  the  attention  of  the  right  hon« 
Secretary  to  the  defective  state  of  the 
police  of  the  metropolis,  with  reapeot  to 
the  apprehension  of  offimders.  At  pre- 
sent, notwithstanding  the  fadiities  afibraed 
by  the  magistrates,  there  was  great  diffi- 
culty  in  urging  the  officers  to  their  duty, 
witliout  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of 
money.    In  a  case  that  had  recently  oo« 


ourred,  in  which  the  banking  house  with 
which  he  was  connected  had  sdlered 
greatly,  their  loss  had  been  further  aggra- 
vated by  charges  to  the  extent  of  9,000l^ 
incurred  by  endeavours  to  secure  the  of- 
fenders. This  was  an  evil  of  considerable 
magnitude,  and  tended  directly  to  tSie  in- 
crease of  all  crimes,  except  those  of  the 
most  atrocious  nature.  Accordingly,  ife 
would  be  found  that  crimes,  attended  by 
acts  of  violence,  were  less  frequent  than 
formerly;  but  it  was  otherwise  with  respect 
to  those  of  a  fraudulent  character. 

Mr.  Secretarv  Ptel  said,  he  understood 
the  object  of  the  hon.  gentleman  to  be 
the  establishment  of  a  Board  of  Police^ 
like  that  of  the  Customs  or  Excise,  la 
order  that  there  might  be  a  regular  grada- 
tion of  authority  in  that  department*  He 
was,  however,  inclined  to  doubt  the  policy 
of  such  a  measure.  He  did  not  consider 
it  desirable  to  create  any  new  officer  witb 
greater  powers  than  those  possessed  by 
an  ordinary  magistrate.  He  questioned 
whether  the  erection  of  any  intermediate 
authority,  between  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  magutracy  in  general^  would  nei 
be  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  con« 
stitution.  The  police  of  the  metropolia 
he  certainly  did  not  think  defective.  One 
great  advantage  resulting  from  it  was,  that 
there  were  always  magistrates  at  hand,  to 
whom  the  inhabitants  could  apply  for  ad« 
vice  and  assistance.  If,  instead  of  having 
eight  divisions,  one  chief  officer  or  boaro 
were  constituted,  the  hon.  ffentlemae 
would  find  he  bad  not  advanced  one  step 
towards  his  object.  The  alteration  would 
only  have  the  effect  of  complicating  the 
system  of  police^  and  lessening  the 
authority  and  re^ionsibility  of  the  Seo^ 
tarv  of  State* 

Mr.  G.  lAimk  moved  the  addition  of  a 
clause^  ''that  no  indictment  should  bn 
abated^  annulled,  or  discontinued,  on  any 
plea  of  misnomer,  or  for  want  of  additioai 
but  that  in  such  case,  the  court  should 
have  power  speedily  to  amend  theerrof 
according  to  the  affidavita»  and  proeeed 
with  the  trial  forthwith.** 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  agreed,  that  il  wea 
desirable  that  every  facility  for  the  eaoape 
of  the  guilty  should  be  removed,  if  by  ae 
doing  no  security  was  taken  from  the 
innocent.  On  this  prittcipl%  be  saw  ae 
objection  to  the  clause. 

The  clause  was  added  by  way  of  rider^ 
and  the  bill  passed. 
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On  ^e  order  for  the  second  reading  of 
this  bill, 

Mr.  J.  P.  Grattt  said,  he  felt  it  was  im- 
possible, at  that  late  period  of  the  session, 
to  pass  this  bill  through  the  different 
stages  with  the  deliberation  to  which  its 
importance  entitled  it.  He  was  aware, 
too,  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
not  been  able  to  give  his  attention  to  the 
subject.  He  would  therefore  postpone  it 
to  another  year. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  regretted  the  ne- 
cessity of  deferring  the  consideration  of  a 
bill  of  so  much  importance,  but  his  time 
had  been  so  entirely  occupied  that  he  had 
been  utterly  incapable  of  attending  to  the 
measure.  If,  however,  he  did  not  give 
the  hon.  gentleman  notice  early  next 
session,  as  to  the  intentions  of  govern- 
ment with  regard  to  this  subject,  he  would 
leave  it  to  him  to  bring  it  forward  at  his 
own  discretion. 

Mr.  Abercromby  said,  that  this  was  a 
question  of  the  last  importance,  and  he 
lamented,  that,  as  the  matter  had  been 
stirred,  there  was  not  an  intention  to  pro- 
ceed with  it. 

The  bill  was  then  ordered  to  be  read  a 
second  time  this  day  three  months. 

Charing-Cross  Improvement  Bill.] 
Mr.  Arbuthnot  having  moved  the  third 
reading  of  this  bill, 

Mr.  Hobhouse  wished  to  ask  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  how  soon  these  improve- 
ments were  likely  to  be  commenced,  as  it 
was  of  considerable  importance  to  the 
householders,  whose  property  would  be 
affected  thereby,  that  they  should  be 
made  acquainted  with  this  fact  as  early  as 
possible,  in  order  that  they  might  make 
their  arrangements  accordingly. 

Mr.  Arbuthnot  said,  that  if  this  bill 
should  be  permitted  to  pass  into  a  law, 
the  commissioners  would  feel  it  their  duty 
to  lose  no  time  in  carrying  it  into  execu- 
tion. He  could  not,  however,  speak  ac- 
curately as  to  the  time  when  these  im- 
provements would  be  commenced,  until, 
by  purchase  or  exchange,  he  gained  pos- 
session of  thebuildings  which  would  have.to 
be  pulled  down.  He  should,  however,  feel 
It  his  duty  to  consult  the  public  accom- 
modation as  much  as  possible.  As  he 
was  up,  he  would  take  that  opportunity 
of  correcting  a  mistake  which  had  gone 
abroad,  respecting  what  he  had  said  on  a 
former  occasion.  It  had  been  repre- 
sented, that  he  had  said^  in  answer  to  a 
suggestion  that  these  improvements  could 
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not  be  carried  into  full  effect  unless  that 
part  of  the  Strand  in   the  vicinity    of 
Exeter  Change  were  widened,  that  the 
marquis  of  Exeter  was  averse  to  such  a 
measure.    Now,  he  had  merely  said,  that 
it  was  desirable,  whilst  we  were  devising 
public  improvements,  that  we  should  in- 
terfere as  little  as  possible  with  private 
property;    and  since  then,  he  had  had 
communications    with    the    marquis    of« 
Exeter  and  the  duke  of  Bedford,  and  both 
those  noblemen  expressed  their  anxiety, 
to  lend  their  aid  towards  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  proposed  improvement. 
The  bill  was  read  a  third  time. 

East-India  Writers  Bill.]  On 
the  order  of  the  day  for  the  committal  of 
this  bill, 

Mr.  Denman  said,  that  the  incona-' 
potency  of  the  persons  who  had  been  for- 
merly sent  out  to  India,  to  fill  the  situa- 
tions in  which  they  had  been  placed,  had 
been  the  cause  of  the  most  serious  mis* 
chiefs,  and  had  brought  this  country  into 
great  disrepute  there.  It  was  in  order  to 
correct  this  evil  that  the  East-India 
college  had  been  founded, .  and,  in  his 
opinion,  the  experiment  had  fully  suc- 
ceeded. The  requiring  of  the  certificate^ 
that  a  party  wishmg  to  go  out  to  India  in 
the  civil  service  had  been  properly  edu- 
cated for  such  purpose,  had,  in  his  opin* 
ion,  had  a  most  beneficial  effect  in  pre* 
venting  incompetent  persons  from  beins^ 
sent  out.  He  could,  indeed*  have  willed 
that  the  certificate  had  been  incorporated 
in  the  bill  itself.  Some  honourable  mem* 
hers,  and  amongst  them  his  hon.  friend, 
the  member  for  Aberdeen,  supported  this 
bill  as  a  means  of  getting  rid  of  the 
college,  which  they  considered  a  failore 
altogether.  Now,  he  looked  upon  tke 
college  in  a  very  different  light  indeed, 
he  considered  it  as  the  only  mode  whids 
had  yet  been  devised  of  controlling  that 
abuse  of  patronage  which  had  formerljr 
prevailed  so  extensively  amongst  the 
directors.  He  appealed  to  the  right  boo. 
secretary  opposite,  who,  on  all  subieGts, 
was  a  high  authority,  and  particularly  on 
the  affairs  of  India ;  he  appealed  to  him, 
whether  he  could  approve  the  expediency 
of  removing  this  only  effectual  check  over 
that  large  discretionary  power  posisssad 
by  the  company.  He  trusted  the  subject 
would  not  be  led  in  the  vague  and  an* 
certain  state  in  which  it  before  was.  In 
this  college  he  felt  a  deep  personal  inter- 
est that  would  not  influence  his  judgment^ 
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if  the  course  which  he  wished  to  see  foi« 
fowed  did  not  serve  the  permaDent  in- 
terests of  our  oriental  dominions ;  but  he 
ihould  lament  extremely  if  that  institu- 
tion which  was  adorned  bj  the  names  of 
a  Mackintosh  and  a  Maltbus,  and  other 
worthy  associates,  although  their  names 
were  not  so  prominent  in  the  public  eye — 
he  should  be  sorry  that  such  an  institu- 
,  fion  should  be  annihilated,  and  the  labours 
of  such  men  be  lost  to  the  country.  He 
did  not  mean  to  defend  the  defects  of  the 
college.  There  had  been  a  few  rebellions 
amongst  the  boys;  but  they  had  pro- 
ceeded from  imaginary  notions  with  re« 
gard  to  vested  rights,  which  made  them 
turn  round  on  their  governors;  but  it 
would  be  to  him  a  matter  of  deep  regret 
that  this  salutary  restraint  should  be 
removed. 

Mr.  Trant  said,  that  all  his  experience 
contradicted  the  assertion,  that  previous 
to  the  establishment  of  this  college,  the 
persons  sent  out  to  India  were  unedu- 
cated. It  was  now  many  years  since  he 
and  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  opposite 
were  schoolfellows  at  Eton ;  and  many  of 
the  young  men  who  had  at  that  time  re- 
ceived their  education  at  that  establish* 
ment,  had  since  been  distineuished  in  the 
service  in  India.  In  his  opmion,  the  civil 
service  had  been  very  little  improved  bv 
the  establishment  of  the  college,  which 
had,  he  conceived,  totally  failed  to  answer 
the  purpose  for  which  it  had  been  founded. 

Mr.  Secretary  Canning  said»  that  his 
Concurrence  in  the  bill  before  the  House 
was  not  founded  on  any  apprehensions 
that  the  temporary  suspension  of  the 
qualification  from  the  Haiteybury  College, 
would  lead  to  the  destruction  of  that  in- 
stitution. On  the  contrary,  he  quite 
agreed  with  the  hon.  and  learned  member 
opposite,  that,  although,  in  former  times, 
ereat  men  had  appeared  in  India,  vet 
the  country  had  a  right  to  expect  that 
there  should  be  some  competent  security 
for  the  instruction  and  education  to  be 
possessed  by  those  who  were  sent  out  to 
India.  The  nation  had  a  deep  interest  in 
the  question ;  and  had  a  strict  right  to  be 
assured,  that  those  who  were  destined  for 
India  should  have  some  preparatory  edu- 
cation previous  to  their  departure.  At 
the  same  time,  he  concurred  with  the  hon. 
member  behind  him,  that  if  there  could  be 
a  guarantee  for  the  general  education  of 
those  appointed  to  offices  in  India,  he 
might  hesitate  between  the  present  spe- 
cific and  a  more  general  plan  of  instruc- 
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tlon.  For,  he  believed  that,  for  all  the 
purposes  which  men  could  be  called  upon  to 
execute,  the  English  gentleman'^ education 
was  decidedly  the  best.  But  there  were  no 
means  of  obtaining  this  desirable  object, 
except  by  the  test  of  examination ;  and 
then  there  were  partialities  and  a  thousand 
other  impediments  to  operate  against  the 
purity  of  such  a  test.  With  respect  to 
the  institution  under  discussion,  it  ap- 
peared to  him  that,  under  circumstances 
of  peculiar  difficulty,  it  had  been  con- 
ducted with  eminent  credit  to  those  to 
whom  its  management  was  intrusted,  and 
with  great  utility  to  the  public  service. 
At  the  same  time  he  must  say,  that  if  it 
were  to  begin  over  again,  he  could  wish 
that,  instead  of  having  the  establishment 
in  the  centre  of  a  barren  heath,  remote 
from  all  society,  it  were  placed  under 
the  local  supervision  of  one  or  other  of 
the  Universities.  It  was  to  be  regretted, 
that  the  whole  time  of  the  students  was 
devoted  to  their  own  studies,  and  their 
years  spent  in  the  society  of  those  with 
whom  their  future  lives  were  to  be  passed ; 
for  it  would  be  much  preferable  if  they 
were  mixed  up  with  the  other  youth  of 
England,  who  were  to  devote  their  lives 
to  other  pursuits.  He  was  sorry  that 
any  cause  had  occurred  for  the  temporary 
suspension  of  the  powers  of  that  estab- 
lishment ;  but,  in  giving  his  support  to  this 
bill,  he  could  only  give  his  pledge  of 
honour  that  he  had  no  such  intention  as 
to  get  rid  of  it  altogether ;  and,  if  there 
should  be  any  change  in  its  future 
management,  it  would  only  be  the  kind 
of  change  to  which  he  baa  alluded,  that 
of  introducing  a  general  system  of  edu- 
cation, instead  of  the  specific  instruction 
which  was  at  present  pursued. 

Mr.  Lushington  said,  that,  having  had 
two  sons  at  the  Haileybury  College,  he 
was  enabled  to  speak  to  the  character  of 
the  education  furnished  there,  and  he 
must  say,  that  it  appeared  to  him  that  the 
system  was  excellent.  One  of  his  sons 
was  reported  to  be  qualified  for  the 
public  service  in  seventeen  days  after  hia 
arrival  in  India,  and  the  other  in  six 
months ;  and,  when  young  men  were  thus 
prepared,  he  thought  it  was  the  best  proof 
that  the  College  fulfilled  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  intended. 

Sir  r.  Baring  said,  he  could  bear 
testimony  to  the  dangers  to  which  young 
men  were  exposed  during  their  continu* 
ance  in  Calcutta.  They  often  imbibed 
habits   which   proved    extremely   preju- 
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dicial  to  them  in  their  progress  through 
life.  Any  measure  which  could  have  the 
effect  of  shorteniog  that  residency,  would 
be  highly  advantageous  to  the  cadets,  and 
beneficial  to  the  service* 

Colonel  /io^/ie  consented  to  the  bill, 
because  he  considered  it  expedient  to 
supply  the  deficiencies  of  the  public  ser- 
vice. The  regulationa  of  the  bill  were 
not  intended,  in  the  slightest  degree,  to 
injure  the  College,  but  simply  to  provide 
a  sufficient  number  of  persons  possessing 
tlie  qualifications  which  were  requisite 
for  such  situations. 

Mr.  Denman  expressed  his  entire  con- 
currence in  the  opinion  of  the  right  boo, 
gentleman  with  respect  to  the  propriety 
of  engrafiing  such  an  establishment  as  an 
East-India  College,  upon  one  of  the 
Universities. 

Mr.  Wynn  said,  that  this  bill  was  not 
brought  forward  for  tlie  purpose  of 
diminishing,  but  of  increasing,  the  qua- 
lifications of  the  young  men  who  entered 
into  the  service  ofthe  £ast>Indiacompany. 
He  defended  the  College  from  the  attack 
which  had  been  made  upon  it,  and  la- 
mented that  ninety-six  was  the  greatest 
number  of  students  that  could  be  educated 
within  its  walls.  There  were  ooly  two- 
plans  by  which  the  EastJndia  company 
could  obtain  an  adequate  supply  of 
efficient  servants.  Ooe  of  them  was,  to 
allow  young  men  to  qualify  tliemselves 
elsewhere  than  at  the  College^,  and  the 
other  to  increase  the  number  of  young 
men  educated  there*  Now,  this  latter 
plan  could  not.  he  immediately,  adopted, 
since  it  would  take  some  time  to  erect 
additional  buildings  for  their  habitation, 
and  the  company  required  an  immediate 
supply  of  active  servants.  The  first  plan,^ 
therefore,  must  be  acted  upon  for  a  time, 
and  he  conceived  that  much  advantage 
might  be  derived  from  the  competition 
which  it  would  create  among  the  pro- 
rooters  of  the  different  systems  of  educa- 
tion for  young  men  proceeding  to  India. 
He  could  not  see  any  reason  why  a  young 
man,  who  had  gone  through  the  usual 
routine  of  a  public  school,  and  had  after- 
wards applied  himself  at  the  Universities 
or  elsewhere  to  the  study  of  the  languages 
of  India,  should  not  be  eaually  well 
qualified  for  service  in  India  with  a  young 
roan  educated  at  the  College.  He  could 
not  forget  that  ox\e  of  the  company's  most 
able  servants,  Warren  Hastings,  had  been 
educated  at  Westminster-school,  in  the 
same  form  with  Lloyd  and  Churchill,  and 
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Colman  and  Cowper ;  and  tbalWhad  ve 
tained  the  love  of  literature  which  he  hac 
imbibed  there  ia  his^outln  amidst  all  thi 
active  pursuits  of  his  maturer  life.  H( 
could  assure  the  House  that  the  utmoa 
care  would  be  token  to  render  the  examl 
nation  of  the  young  men  previous  to  thei 
departure  for  India,  an  effectual  am 
searching  examination.  He  agreed  witi 
his  right  hon.  friend,  that  it  would  b( 
defirable  tp  cpnoect  the  College  withoni 
of  the  Universities.  He  proposed  to  paai 
this  bill  only  for  three  years,  in  order  thai 
it  might  be  re-rconsidered  at  the  end  of  thai 
time,  when  the  House  had  obtained  furthei 
experience  on  the  subject. 

The  bill  then  went  through  the  com* 
mittee. 

East-India  Naval  Fobce  Bill.] 
On  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  second 
reading  of  this  bill, 

Mr.  Brigkt  said,  that  notwithstandkig 
the  thin  state  of  the  House,  he  would 
take  that  opportunity  of  makii^  a  few 
observations  on  this  Dill.  He  Imew  and 
lamented  the  indiftreoce  with  which  all 
subjects  connected  with  India  wen 
treated  by  the  people  of  England ;  bul, 
involving  as  it  did,  the  question  of  the 
government  over  a  hundred  milliona  ol 
people^  it  was  entitled  to  the  most  se- 
rious considerationk  One  reason  of  thai 
indifference  was,  that  the  Commoas  oi 
England  had  no  opportunity  of  examiuiag 
▼ery  minutely  into  the  matter,  for  want 
of  the  information  necessary  to  enabk 
them  to  understand   it.     An  imroeasc 

rmtity  of  papers  lately  published  bj 
East-India  Company  did,  it  was.tcuei 
contain  that  uiforoation ;  but  they  wen 
not  before  the  House.  He  had^  will] 
great  labour,  waded  through  xh»  wfasU 
of  the  mass  to  which  he  alluded,  for  ths 
purpose  of  enabling  him  to  foros  his  own 
opinion  on  the  subject;  and  he  viahad 
that  it  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  all  tbs 
roensbers  of  the  House*  H«.  believod 
that  the  result  would  be  extreopely  beuft- 
ficial  to  the  country,  and  umM  to  the 
interests  of  India.,  At  prtsentt  tbe  gp^ 
nerali^  of  tha  peopla  of  Eoglapd  knoii 
nothing.  oC  the  affairs  of  Iadi«»  \M.  vtel 
th^y  laamad  from  the  gHattest  It  ifM 
a  fact,  thai  tha  veiy  last  papam  respacfiag 
the  progress  oC  the  Bormflse  cswpohiii 
which  were  puUialied  m  the  Laniaon 
Gazette,  were  not  official  papers*  hot 
copies,  or  extracts  taken  from  cojNe%  of 
private  lexers  [heart  from  Mn  Wjniijf 
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He  would  take  upon  hiimelf  to  say,  Aat 
•uch  was  the  fact  { and,  if  there  were  an j 
doubtf  entertained  upon  the  subject,  he 
would  forthwith  produce  the  newspaper 
which  he  had  in  his  pocket,  and  which 
contained  the  publications  in  question^ 
It  had  lone  been  the  case,  that  one  of 
ilie  verj  mw  means  which  the  country 
had  of  knowing  the  real  condition  m 
things  in  our  Asiatic  possessions,  was  the 
periodical  application  officially  made  in 
parliament  for  the  supplies  necessary  for 
the  expenses  of  the  naval  and  military 
aervices  of  the  British  government  in 
India.  But  here  was  a  bill,  which,  inas«* 
much  as  it  went  to  vest  the  cognizance 
of  the  former  of  these  matters  solely  in 
the  £ast-*India  Company  itself^  would  in 
future  prevent  the  parliament  from  know- 
ing any  thing  at  all  about  the  afiair. 
True,  it  might  be  said,  that  the  people  of 
England  were  poor,  and  the  £ast*India 
Company  rich;  and  that  the  former 
ought  to  be  glad  of  having  the  burtheni 
of  this  particular  naval  service  removed 
10  the  shoulders  of  the  latter.  He  hoped 
it  was  true  that  the  Company  were  rich. 
He  hoped  that  parliament  would  not  hear 
of  any  loans^  either  voluntary  or  forced, 

f  ranted  to  them  by  the  native  princes  of 
ndia,  in  order  to  enisle  them  to  prose- 
cute the  war  in  which  thev  were  now 
engaged.  As  to  the  relief  from  the  bu^• 
then  in  question,  which  it  was  intended 
that  the  English  people  should  experi- 
enee,  he  could  onlv  say,  that,  althooeh 
there  was  a  general  cry  throughout  the 
nation  for  economy  in  all  the  departments 
of  the  public  service,  he  was  still  con- 
vinced that,  if  parliament  consented  to 
abolish  the  usual  course  of  holding  the 
Company  to  these  wholesome  applica- 
tions, from  time  to  time,  of  which  he  had 
already  Sfioken,  it  would,  by  the  same 
pvoceeding,  most  efiectaally  deprive  itsdf 
of  all  sQperintendence  or  control  over 
the  affairs  of  India.  It  really  appeared 
to  him,  that  the  House  ought  to  call  upon 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  to  produce  those 
papers  which  had  been  recently  published 
by  Che  Eesi-India  Company;  papers 
which  coMBained  more  valuable  inloraiai- 
tlon  on  the  sublect  of  Indian!  affitiirs,  Shan 
any  whicb  had  been  lately  promulgated, 
and  which,  although  not  printed  by  M^ 
of  that  House,  could  scarcely  be  said  fo 
be  not  official.  On  these  grounds,  he  did 
consider  that  this  bill  ought  not  to  pass 
the  House ;  or,  at  all  events,  before  any 
such  bill  passed,  that  the  finances  e#  the 
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£ast*Iadia  Company  should  be  submitted 
to  parliaraentary  examination. 

Mr.  Wynn  observed,  that  the  expenses 
of  the  war  in  India  were  paid  bui  of  the 
funds  arising  from  the  Company's  terri- 
torial possessions  in  that  country.  By 
the  Company's  charter,  the  Indian  go- 
vernment were  bound  to  support  20,000 
troops  in  India ;  and,  if  a  war  with  any 
of  the  native  powers  should  render  an 
addition  to  that  force  necessary,  then  the 
expenses  of  that  additional  force  were 
also  to  be  defrayed  by  the  Company. 
But  a  naval  force,  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  the  military  operations  m  that 
country,  being  a  new  feature  in  their 
mode  of  warfare,  had  not  been  contem- 
plated in  the  charter,  and  therefore  the 
present  bill  had  been  introdi|ced,  for  the 
purpose  of  regulating  the  method  in  which 
the  expenses  of  tliat  service  were  to  be 
defrayed. 

The  bill  was  iread  a  second  time. 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

Monday^  May  1. 

CoRt^  Laws^^Distrkss  or  vheMa- 
NUFACTORiHo  DistRicts.]  Lord  Kin^ 
said,  he  had  a  petition  to  present  to  thetr 
lordships  which  was  deserving  their  most 
serious  consideration,  it  was  a  Petition 
from  certain  Weavers  at  Manchester.  It 
deserved  their  lordships'  consideration, 
from  the  time  at  which  it  was  signed,  and 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
presented.  The  petition  was  distinguished 
for  good  sense  and  moderation ;  and  the 
petitioners,  be  was  happy  to  see,  strongly 
disapproved  of  the  improper  conduct  of 
some  of  the  workmen  in  destroying  nsa* 
ohinery«  They  stated,  that  they  did  not 
conceive  that  their  deep  distress  had  been 
caused  by  machinery.  It  ^ave  him  sa- 
tisfaction to  learn,  that  the  weavers  who 
signed  the  petition  could,  at  such  a  time 
of  distress,  perceive  that  their  sitferinga 
were  not  caused  by  machinery,  but  by 
the  Corn-laws.  Tney  stated  two  very 
^ood  reasons  why  the  Corn-laws  injured 
them.  Fii^t,  they  stated  that  tiie  Com- 
laWs  prevented  tbeir  getting  food  as  cheap 
as  tbey  mighi  otherwise  get  it ;  and  se- 
condiy,  that  the  Corn-laws  prevented 
such  other  countries  from  taking  our 
roanufacturesy  as  had  no  other  means  of 
paying  for  them  than  by  corn.  Thus 
their  operation  was  twofold,  and  they 
injured  the  manufacturers  doubly.  B&> 
fore  he  sat  down,  he  muaf  do  the  noble 
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earl  opposite  the  justice  to  say,  that  he 
had  declared  it  as  his  opinion,  that  some 
alteration  was  necessary  in  our  present 
system  of  Corn-laws.  He  hoped  he  still 
retained  that  opinion ;  and  though  he 
was  sorry  that  the  time  was  not  yet  come 
for  acting  on  it,  he  hoped,  when  it  did 
come,  that  the  noble  earl  would  not  re- 
cede from  his  declaration.  The  petitioD 
was  so  temperate,  that  he  should  move 
that  it  be  read  at  length ;  which  was  ac- 
cordingly done. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdoxun  did  not 
rise  to  offer  any  observations  on  the  con- 
tents of  the  petition  just  read.  He  did 
not  wish  to  introduce  any  thing  that  was 
matter  of  controversy ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  desired  to  avoid  expressing  any  opin- 
ion on  the  particular  question  which  was 
the  subject  of  the  petition.  But  he 
would,  with  their  lordships'  permission, 
take  that  opportunity  of  adverting  to 
some  circumstances  which  must  be  known 
to  their  lordships,  connected,  he  was 
sorry  to  say,  not  only  with  the  distress 
of  which  the  petitioners  complained,  but 
a  multitude  of  other  persons,  unhappily 
involved  in  the  same  distress.  When  he 
observed,  from  the  state  of  the  papers  on 
their  lordships'  table,  that  it  was  in  their 
power,  as  he  understood  it  was  the  in- 
tention,  of  putting  a  speedy  termination 
to  the  labours  of  the  session,  he  wished 
to  take  that  opportunity  of  urging  on 
their  lordships'  attention,  and  on  the 
attention  of  his  majesty's  ministers,  the 
expediency  of  not  allowing  the  session 
to  terminate  without  making  some  pro- 
vision to  relieve  distress  that  was  so  ex- 
cessive as  almost  to  induce  despair.  In 
any  suggestion  he  might  be  disposed  to 
make  to  meet  that  distress,  he  knew  all 
the  difficulties  which  he  should  have  to 
encounter :  he  knew  that  taking  any  step 
to  remedy,  or  even  to  mitigate  such  ex- 
tensive evils,  must  be  opposed  by  many 
obstacles;  but,  when  he  considered  the 
peculiar  circumstances  in  which  those 
evils  originated  which  now  prevailed  over 
80  many  districts;  when  he  considered 
the  many  circumstances  which  took  this 
situation  out  of  the  ordinary  range  of  those 
occurrences ;  it  was  not  desirable  that  par- 
liament should  interfere;  and  he  knew  well, 
and  the  older  he  grew  the  better  he  knew 
it,  that  parliament  ought  not  to  interfere 
to  rch'cve  those  distresses,  which  would  in- 
evitably occur  from  variations  in  the 
seasons,  and  from  changes  in  the  relation 
of  supply  and  demand ;  yet  these  suffer- 
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ings  were  so  much  out  of  the  ordinary 
course,  that  it  was  impossible  parliameot 
and  the  public  should  remain  unconcerned 
or  inactive  spectators. — But,  not  to  enter 
into  topics  which  had  been  made,  or  could 
be  made  a  matter  of  controversy,  it  wae 
universally  allowed,  that  the  present  dii- 
tress  was  a  consequence  of  that  unexam* 
pled  spirit  of  speculation  which  existed 
last  year,  and  that  thus  this  distress  grew 
out  of  causes,  over  which  these  persona 
had  no  control  though  they  were  un- 
happily the  victims.  And,  when  he  con«i 
sidered  that  the  measures  adopted  during^ 
this  session,  for  the  regulation  of  the  curr 
rency-— measures,  to  which  he  had  given 
his  assent,  as  inevitably  necessary  for 
placing  it  on  a  secure  foundation ;  but 
measures  which,  probably,  by  checking 
paper  circulation,  had  also  given  a  check 
to  commercial  enterprise ;  he  thought  a 
case  was  made  out,  which  called  for  the 
cautious,  but  effectual  interference  of  the 
two  Houses  of  parliament ;  an  interference 
that  he  was  more  anxious  to  urge  on  their 
lordships,  because,  from  the  circumstances 
of  the  case»  there  was  a  necessity  for  a  vi- 
gilant—he might  sav,  a  vigorous  and  severe 
—interposition  of  the  law,  to  protect  that 
property,  which  it  was  not  more  for  the  in- 
terest of  the  proprietors,  than  it  was  for  the 
interest  of  the  unhappy  transgressors  tbenur 
selves,  should  be  protected.  He  felt  that 
the  interposition  of  the  law  was  indiapen* 
sable ;  but  it  was  impossible  also  not  !• 
feel,  that  the  circumstances  which  ltd  to 
such  excesses  were  such  as  to  inspire 
compassion  for  a  people  so  affected.  Mrj. 
Burke  had  said,  <*  that  when  a  man  was 
starving,  his  case  was  taken  out  of  tbe 
ordinary  principles  of  justice*  and  necess^ 
tated  in  others  a  departure  from  the  prinp> 
ciples  of  punishment,  and  brought  tbe 
case  within  the  jurisdiction  of  oMrcj.? 
The  conduct  of  these  people  fell  within 
this  rule.  For  some  temporary  purposes, 
the  parliament — though  this  was  a  priaci* 
pie  rarely  to  be  acted  on — had».  by  a  di*- 
rect  vote,  placed  the  means  of  giving  re- 
lief in  the  hands  of  the  king's  govern- 
ment :  and  he  knew  no  measure  he  Gouk^ 
on  the  present  occasion  better  recom- 
mend. He  knew  he  should  be  toldt  by 
persons  who  felt  as  anxious  as  be  did  wf 
the  relief  of  these  persons,  that  tbe  best 
way  was  by  public  and  voluntary  sobr* 
scription  ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  iMt  pei^ 
sons  who  would  deny  its  advantages,  or 
endeavour  to  depreciate  the  efforts  of  inr* 
dividuals  who  promoted  this  mode  cfvai* 
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liefy  as,  in  hit  opinion,  it  was  a  better 
mode  than  any  other,  of  alleviating  dis- 
tress in  all  cases  like  that  of  the  pre- 
sent year ;  when  distress  was  local,  and 
when  a  subscription  had  been  properly 
entered  into  for  the  Spitalfields  weavers ; 
but 9  when  he  took  into  his  considera- 
tion  the  msgnitude  of  the  present  evil, 
and  the  great  difficulties  of  the  country, 
he  feared  that  a  sufficient  relief  could  not 
be  obtained  by  this  means ;  and  he  felt 
anxious  that  some  provision  should  be 
made  by  parliament  against  that  great  and 
extensive  evil  which  at  present  existed. 
He  might  also  be  told,  though  ceruinly 
not  by  the  noble  earl  opposite*  that  some 
relief"^  might  be  given  by  a  reduction  of 
taxation.  He  had  always  been  one  of 
those  who  had  held,  that  in  most  cases  a 
diminution  of  taxation  was  the  speediest, 
the  safest,  and  the  most  economical  relief 
which  could  be  given ;  and  he  had  fire- 
quently  found  it  his  duty,  in  his  place  in 
that  House,  to  urge  on  their  lordships, 
and  on  his  majesty's  government,  a  redac- 
tion of  taxation.  Much  had  already  been 
done ;  and,  though  he  was  not  prepared 
to  state  that  more  could  not  be  done,  and 
done  advantageously  ;  yet  he  did  not  see 
that  any  reduction  of  taxation  could  im- 
mediately remove  that  evil  which  was  the 
subject  of  their  lordships*  apprehension. 
Relief  obtained  from  a  reduction  of  taxa- 
tion was  slow  and  gradual,  and  could  not 
immediately  benefit  those  who  were  so 
reduced  that  they  had  no  menns  of  pur- 
chasing the  means  of  subsistence,  and  who, 
however  much  prices  might  be  reduced, 
could  not  obtain  the  enioyments  that 
were,  in  ordinary  times,  witnin  their  reach. 
He  felt  strongly  the  unhappy  state  of  the 
population,  and  hoped  he  should  induce 
their  lordships  to  listen  to  his  suggestion 
as  to  the  expediency  of  making  a  pro- 
vision, either  by  direct  vote  which  could 
not,  however,  be  proposed  there,  or  by 
that  more  constitutional  and  safer  mode, 
of  an  address  to  his  majesty,  assuring 
him  of  the  ready  concurrence  of  their 
lordships  in  any  advances  which  the 
ministers  of  the  Crown  might  think  pro- 
per to  make  for  the  limited  purpose  of 
rescuing  from  starvation,  under  their  tem- 
porary distresses,  the  population  of  the 
manufacturing  districts.  He  was  well 
aware  that,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
this  would  be  an  objectionable  course; 
but  the  case  was  very  different  when  dis- 
tress prevailed,  not  from  scarcity,  but 
from  want  of  employment.    He  thovght 


that  the  proposition  which  he  now  sug« 
gested  might  be  adopted  with  advantage, 
until  that  state  of  things  sbould  arrive 
which  was  •  so  anxiously  looked  for,  and 
which,  he  doubted  not,  would  be  ulti* 
mately  realised.  If  any  difference  of 
opinion  prevailed  on  this  subject,  he  was 
quite  sure  it  did  not  proceed  from  want 
of  feeling,  but  from  a  conscientious  desire 
to  advance  the  best  interests  of  the 
community. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said:— I  fed 
myself  called  upon,  not  only  by  the  ob-» 
serrations  of  the  noble  marquis,  but  by 
the  importance  of  the  subject  to  which  he 
referred,  to  address  to  your  lordships  a 
few  words.  1  do  not  wonder  at  the  ap* 
peal  which  the  noble  marquis  had  made  $ 
but  I  trust  he  will  do  me  the  credit- 
nay,  he  has  done  me  the  credit— to 
believe,  that  I,  in  common  with  every  in- 
dividual in  this  House,  feel  as  he  does  for 
the  unfortunate  state  of  the  manufactur- 
ing districts  of  this  country— a  state 
which  no  man  can  see,  of  wliich  no  man 
can  hear,  without  being  appalled  at  the 
distress  that  so  widely  prevails,  nor  with-» 
out  feeling  the  deepest  regret  at  the  un» 
happy  events  which  led  to  it.  In  attempt- 
ing, however,  to  provide  a  remedy  for 
this  distress,  various  considerations  sug- 
gest themselves  to  the  mind,  with  respect 
to  any  plan  that  may  be  adopted.  If 
parliament  were  to  interfere,  on  tl^ 
ground  that  this  distress  called  for  its 
interference,  I  beg  your  lordships  to  ob- 
serve, that  it  would  be  the  first  instance 
{with  the  exception  of  Ireland,  to  which 
will  hereafter  refer)  in  which  it  has  in- 
terfiered,  by  a  vote  of  the  public  nsoney» 
for  the  relief  of  any  local  oistress.  The 
very  merit  of  the  existing  system  of  the 
poor-laws— which  some  consider  an  evil, 
and  which  otliers  consider  a  good— 4S» 
that  those  who  are  in  distress  have  the 
means  of  obtaining  relief,  without  coming 
for  that  relief  upon  the  public  purse,  u 
you  administer  relief  in  one  instance^ 
there  is  no  knowing  where  it  will  have  an 
end;  and  I  conjure  you  to  reflect  how 
often  caises  may  arise,  in  which  it  will  be 
most  difficult  to  distinguish  where  you 
should  give  assistance,  and  where  you 
should  withhold  it.  I  conjure  you  to 
reflect,  that  some  years  back,  when  ver^ 
great  distress  prevailed  among  the  agri- 
cultural classes,  and  you  were  called  upon 
to  apply  some  remedy,  after  minutely 
considering  the  matter,  ^ou  were  obliged 
to  abandon  all  hopes  of  giving  any  eibcuve 
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aid.  I  am  well  aware  that  a  principle 
of  this  kind  was  admitted  with  respect 
to  Ireland,  a  few  years  ago ;  but  the  cir* 
cumstances  then  were  very  different  to 
those  that  exist  now.  They  were  es* 
sentially  different,  inasoouch  as  no  poor- 
laws  existed,  or  had  ever  existed,  in 
that  country;  but  they  were  not  dif- 
ferent on  this  account  only;  for,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  peculiar  situation  of  Ire- 
land, you  were  enabled  usefully  tQ  employ 
the  money  that  had  been  raised,  in  the 
erection  of  public  works,  in  the  formation 
of  public  roads,  and  in  many  other  ways, 
which  were  applicable  only  to  the  state 
of  that  portion  of  the  kingdom.  There- 
fore, I  say,  before  parliament  has  for  the 
first  time  drawn  upon  the  public  purse, 
with  a  view  to  relieve  any  local  distress — a 
system  which,  if  it  be  oncebegun,  there  is  no 
knowing  where  it  will  have  an  end— every 
other  experiment  ought  to  be  tried ;  and 
when  I  look  upon  the  voluntary  efforts, 
and  individual  exertions,  that  have  so 
firequently  distinguished  this  country,  I 
cannot  but  hope  and  expect,  that  this 
mode  will  prove  successful  in  the  present 
case,  as  it  has  done  in  many  others. 
When  I  recollect  that  a  sum  was  col- 
lected for  Ireland,  so  considerable  as  to 
exceed  300,000/.,  I  confess  that  my  hopes 
are  high  in  the  anticipation  that  voluntary 
efforts  will  be  sufficient  to  relieve  all  the 
distress  that  at  present  prevails  elsewhere. 
If,  then,  it  be  possible  to  expect  this, 
which  would  be  every  way  more  desira- 
ble, far  more  in  principle,  and  far  more 
in  execution,  than  any  other  method  that 
could  be  devised,  surely  this  plan,  of  all 
others,  should  be  resorted  to ;  for  I  know 
of  no  individuals,  or  body  of  men,  to 
whom  there  would  not  apply  a  real  ob- 
jection to  their  administering  charitable 
relief.  That  relief  may  be  e&ctually  ad- 
ministered by  a  committee,  but  not  by 
the  executive  government.  The  diffi- 
culties and  the  objections,  therefore,  ap« 
phr  less  to  this  than  to  any  other  mode 
of  affording  relief.  When  I  say  thus  much, 
it  is  imposslible  for  me  to  avoid  adding, 
that  the  time,  and  the  events  which  have 
recently  happened,  render  a  revision  of 
the  existing  laws  which  regulate  the  price 
of  food  absolutely  necessary.  I  stated 
very  early-  in  tlie  present  session  my 
opinion,  that  though  I  felt  some  altera- 
tion in  the  Corn*uiws  to  be  expedient, 
this  was  not  the  proper  period  when  such 
alteration  could  be  safely  and  properly 
made;  and  I  now  aay  furtheri  that^  in- 
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dependent  of  the  objections  which  then 
existed,  the  very  circumstances  of  the 
times  put  it  totally  out  of  the  power  of 
parliament  to  consider  what  ought  to  be 
the  permanent  price  of  corn ;  but  1  also 
sa^,  that  parliament  ought  not  to  separate 
without  releasing  the  corn  now  in  bond, 
and  throwing  it  into  the  country,  and  that 
parliament  ought  not  to  separate  without 
investing  the  king  in  council  with  the 
power  of  admitting  a  further  supply;  if 
such  further  supply  should  be  considered 
necessary,  giving  the  usual  six  weeks' 
notice  of  such  intention.  These  aiea«> 
sures  it  is  in  the  power  of  perliament  to 
grant,  and  their  emects  may  be  most  bene- 
ficial. I  am  aware  that  the  last  is  a  power 
with  which  no  government  would  wish  to 
be  intrusted.  When  the  Corn-bill  was 
brought  in,  it  was  desired  by  many  to  In- 
vest the  government  with  such  a  power  ; 
but  I  then  opposed  such  a  principle,  be- 
cause I  conceived,  and  I  now  conceive, 
that  all  laws  relative  to  tradei  and  more 
especially  tliose  that  relate  to  so  import*- 
ant  a  subject  as  the  food  of  the  people, 
ought  to  stand  upon  some  fixed  and  set- 
tled rule;  but  there  are  circumstances 
that  form  an  exception  to  a  general  prtn^ 
ciple,  and,  under  these  circumstances,  it 
becomes  the  duly  of  ministers  to  ask  to 
be  intrusted  with  such  a  power,  and  it 
becomes  equally  the  duty  of  pariiattent 
to  grant  it. 

The  Earl  of  Malmesbury  said,  that  he  felt 
it  necessary  to  offer  a  few  words  relative  to 
the  important  observations  that  had  been 
made  by  the  noble  lord  at  the  head  of  bis 
majesty's  government.  He  had  some 
time  since  stated,  that  if  minister!  oon- 
ceived  it  necessary  to  admit  into  the 
market  the  com  remaining  in  bond,  he 
would  acquiesce  in  the  proposal  so  to  do. 
But  with  respect  to  the  important  nie»- 
sure  of  granting  a  power  to  admit  add»» 
tional  quantities  of  corn,  he  hoped  be 
might  be  idlowed  time  to  reflect  on  a  eob^ 
ject  of  so  much  moment.  He  felt  fer  the 
sufferings  of  the  manufecturing  classee, 
but  he  lamented  deeply  that  they  had 
been  led  to  suppose  that  those  snmii^ 
arose  from  tbe  present  state  of  the  Corn- 
laws.  In  Mr.  Jacobus  report,  which  be 
understood  was  of  the  highest  aotbority^ 
it  was  stated,  that  the  foreign  merchant, 
or  corn-grower,  including  the  dott  of  lOi. 
which  even  the  noble  baron  (lord  King) 
was  disposed  to  allow,  could  not  Import 
corn  into  this  country  from  the  noith  of 
Eiirope  under  0Oif.  a  quarter.    Bety  for 
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the  laat  diree  y«ava»  ithoat  in  this  countnr 
bad  alwa^rs  been  under  60$.  a  quarter,  it 
was  a  deluaion*  therefore,  to  attribute  iha 
distress  tolceepiog  foreign  corn  from  the 
market.  He  had  und«8tood  that  one 
great  cause  oC  the  present  distress  was  a 
want  of  demand  mi  the  foreign  market 
ibr  our  mamifacturea;  and  the  deluded 
people  who  broke  up  machinery  and 
calked  for  the  abolition  of  the  Corn-laws, 
were  at  the  same  time  preveoting  them* 
selves  from  ever  agaia  onding  a  fioreign 
market,  and  were  destroying  their  best 
euatomers  at  home.  Those  be«t  customers 
were  their  fellow-subjacts,  the  landed  and 
agricultural  interest.  He  would  suppose 
that  the  landed  interest  formed  three 
fifths  of  the  whole ;  and  what  good  could 
tbe  manufacturers  get  1^  treading  down  so 
large  a  portioQ  of  their  best  customers  i 
He  should  be  ready  to  support  any  mea^ 
sures  which  tended  toi  do  away  dclusiooa 
Uke  this.  It  might  sound  strange,  but  it 
was,  ncTerUieless,  true,  and  it  was  con- 
firmed by  experience^  that  the  price  of 
corn  was  cheaper  and  steadier  when  it 
was  all  supplied  by  our  own  lead,  than 
when  a  part  of  our  supplies  were  brought 
trom  abroad.  Takins  the  average  of  the 
last  five  years,  and  allowing  for  the 
altered  value  of  the  currency,  it  would  be 
found,  thati  the  price  of  com  had  been 
lower  in  these  last  five  yeira  than  before 
the  American  war.  It  was  only  by  sup- 
plying ourselves  that  we  could,  be  sure  of 
a  steady  and  settled  supply.  He  con- 
eluded  by  apologisiDg  for  having  addres- 
sed their  lordships,  and  by  decEuring  his 
willingness  to  invest  the  king  ia  eounciL 
with  the  power  mentioned,  by  the  noble 
earl. 

Earl  Groivtmnr  said,  that  the  Report 
of  Mr.  Jacob  was  most  important.;  but«  at 
present,  it  was  only  ex  pane,  and  oo^t 
not  to  he  calculated  on  aa  autfaeraty.  He 
was  not  disposed  to  enter  into  this  ques^ 
tion,  but  be  couU  not  avoid  observing^ 
that  the  bonded,  com  now  in  the  country 
was  insufficient  to.  do  much  good.  He 
agreed  with  the  noble  earl  at  the  head  of 
the  government,  that  it  was  inexpedient 
to  recur  to  any  parliamentary  measore 
for  afibrding  rdidf  b  casea  of  distreast 
except  under  very  urgent  circumstances, 
but  be  conceived  those  argent  dr- 
cumstaoces  now  to  exist. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  said,  that  be 
felt  as  acutely  as  any  noble  lord  the  dis- 
tress of  the  manufacturers;  but  be  thought 
it  was  indispensable^  before  they  began  to 


give  relief^  IheC  their  lotdabipa  rfioald 
derstand  what  was  the  caose  oC  the 
treea;  and  firat  inatilute  an  inquiry.  I£ 
their  lordships  proceeded  en  the  aoppeai- 
tion.  that  the  cahunitv  waa  oceasioned  bj 
the  high  price  of  food,  they  woidd  indooe 
io  the  country  at  large  aa  opinion  thai 
was  false  in  tote*  The  noble  lord  wlie 
spoke  last  but  one  had  slated,  that  tlie 
price  of  corn  had  been  both  stable  aed 
low  under  the  present  system,  and  their 
lordships  wouKi  find,  tliat  the  sysleai  of 
the  Corn-laws  had  had  no  eflbot  whatever 
in  producing  the  cahunity*  He  had  in* 
quired  into  the  subiect,  and,,  from  the  best 
information  he  could  obtain,  he  believed 
there  was  no  want  of  demand  abroad  for 
our  manufactures ;  but  the  manu&etnrera 
found  themseWea  hampered^  and  could 
not  employ  the  men,  because  they  eeoU 
not  find  the  means  efpayieg  them.  Wbafc  ' 
caused  this?  Was  the  eouatryin  ad- 
versity ?  Had  it  met  with  any  misforbne  f 
No :  Until  the  meeting  of  parliament  had 
any  auch  diatress  existed,  or  waa  there 
any  expectation  of  it  i  No.  The  osams* 
facturers  he  had  conversed  with^  alLaaid 
there  was  no  sudi  want  of  employ«eatN>« 
no  such  distress ;  and  that  boib  bad  been 
occasioned  by  the  alarm  apread  abroadi 
by  the  new  measures  brought  into  pae- 
liament.  He  could  state  that  were 
waa  BO  one  class  of  manufacturer^  no 
num  among  the  monied  intereat,.  wbe 
would  not  go  much  further  then  he  had 
^one,  and  say  that  there  waa  nothing  te 
jjoat^  the  measures  of  the  noble  lonL 
Credit  waa  a  tender  thing.  Whea  aayr 
alama  waa  generaliad^  men  Became  imme^ 
diafielj  cautioui ;  thqr  drew  in,  and  there 
waa,  for  the  time^  an  end  of  credit.  The 
maniifiictiir»s»  he  could  shew  in  evidenee^ 
were  willinff  Io  employ  tlieir.  men ;  and 
they  could  find  a  market  for  their  geoda^ 
but  they  could  not  find  any  means  of  pi^« 
in§p  them.  There  was  no  diaiodinatian 
to  employ  the  woricmen,  but  Ihem  waa  • 
want  of  means  to.  pay  thiem.  Sash  or  ia» 
oautious  measures,  might  have  the  same 
efiirat  oa  the  landed  interest  r  and,  if  the 
noble  earl  determined  to  interfile  in  the 
management  of  com,  he  might  excite 
alarm  among  the  agricultural  interest,  and, 
by  se  doing,  put  the  agricultural  kbourera 
in.the  same  situation  as  the  manufacturing 
labourers  of  the  country.  Now,  he  must 
mf.  that,  if  this  should  prove  to  be  die 
caas,  the  whole  responsibility  would  be 
on  the  ministers;  for  he  had  never  known 
a.more  rash  or  imprudent  measure  tluuK 
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that  of  coming  down  to  parliament,  within 
a  fortnight  from  the  close  of  the  session, 
and  proposing  a  measure  which  was  al- 
most sure  to  create  alarm,  and  which  he 
could  not  but  say  presented  appearances 
that  might  in  some  degree  justify  that 
alarm.  He  thought  that,  if  that  measure 
should  be  carried,  it  would  go  near  to 
inflict  as  great  a  calamity  ou  the  agricul- 
tural labourers  of  the  country,  as  had  al- 
ready been  inflicted  on  the  labourers  em- 
ployed in  manufactures.  What  was  the 
nature  of  that  measure  ?  Why  the  mi- 
nister wanted  the  two  houses  of  parlia- 
ment, without  inquiry,  to  empower  him 
to  admit  any  quantity  of  foreign  com  into 
the  country,  and  to  set  at  liberty  that 
which  was  now  bonded  in  the  warehouses. 
This  was  a  very  serious  and  important 
power,  and  he  trusted  that,  until  their 
lordships  gave  the  noble  earl  the  power 
he  sought,  he  would,  at  the  same  time,  be 
forced  to  call  parliament  together  at  an 
early  day,  in  order  to  consider  the  state 
of  the  country.  Though  he  did  not  op- 
pose the  proposition  for  releasing  bonded 
com,  under  the  present  circumstances  of 
the  case,  he  still  thought  that  the  noble 
earl,  in  calling  for  the  other  measure  at 
that  late  period  of  the  session,  was  asking 
too  much  from  the  confidence  of  parlia- 
ment. 

•  The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  that  the 
speech  of  the  noble  earl  who  had  spoken 
last,  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  say  a  few 
words.  He  agreed  entirely  in  the  opinion, 
that  to  ascribe  the  distress  to  the  Cora-laws, 
was  wilfully  to  blind  one's  self  to  the  state 
of  the  country,  and  to  all  the  proceedings 
that  had  taken  place  within  the  last 
twelve  months.  He  had  already  said, 
that  he  thought  some  alteration  in  the 
Cora-laws  ought  to  take  place,  but  he 
would  repeat  now  what  he  had  said  before, 
that,  if  there  existed  no  other  objection 
to  the  adoption  of  a  permanent  system 
than  the  present  distress,  still  that  of 
itself  woula  render  this  an  unfit  time  for 
iuch  a  proceeding.  But  then  the  reason- 
ing of  the  noble  marquis  was  far  more 
cogent  than  that  of  the  noble  earl.  The 
noble  marquis  argued  thus ;  **  Here  is  the 
distress,  from  whatever  cause  it  has  pro- 
ceeded, and  now  it  remains  foe  your  lord- 
ships to  deal  with  it  in  the  best  way  you 
can."  If  it  had  not  proceeded  from  want 
of  demand,  what  else  could  it  have  pro- 
ceeded from?  No  man  in  his  senses 
could  deny  that  the  great  cause  was  over- 
trading.   How  else,  if  there  had  not  been 
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a  glut,  could  it  have  liappened,  that 
whereas  there  was  a  brisk  demand  last 
year,  there  was  only  a  small  demand,  or 
none  at  all,  this  year  ?  These  facts  were 
not  to  be  controverted,  and  the  natural 
inference  was,  that  certain  branches  of 
our  commerce  were  over-done.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country  were  greatly 
altered  since  the  passing  of  the  Corn-bill 
in  1815.  Let  their  lordships  look  at  the 
property-tax,  and  the  other  taxes  which 
existed  at  that  time,  and  no  man  could 
Bay  that  80«.  which  was  the .  maxtmuai 
price  then,  would  be  better  for  the  grower 
than  60if.  which  was  the  maximum  now. 
What,  then,  was  the  amount  of  the 
general  proposition  which  he  had  submit- 
ted lo  their  lordships'  consideration  f 
Why,  that  parliament  ought  not  to 
separate  at  the  present  moment  without 
throwing  bonded  cora  into  the  market ; 
and  that  the  king  in  council  should  have 
a  discretionary  power  to  admit  further 
supplies  at  a  certain  duty.  He  could  not 
conceive  any  proposition  less  likely  to 
create  alarm.  He  did  not  call  for  such 
power  on  any  general  principle ;  but,  until 
a  permanent  system  could  be  adopted,  he 
thought  that  a  specific  measure  was  ren* 
dered  necessary  by  the  peculiar  circum* 
stances  of  the  case. 

The  Earl  of  Malmesbury  wished  to  know 
at  what  duty  it  was  proposed  to  introduce 
foreign  cora  now  in  bond  ? 

The  Earl  of  LiverpooL^At  12f.  per 
quarter. 

The  Earl  of  Malmesbury  said,  he  per« 
fectly  accorded  with  the  first  part  of  the 
proposed  measure ;  but  as  to  the  secoiM^ 
namely,  the  allowing  ministers  to  intro- 
duce cora  hereafter,  if  they  thought  it 
expedient,  at  the  same  rate  of  duty,  he 
could  not  at  present  |^ive  his  unqualified 
assent  to  this  proposition,  not  having  con- 
sidered sufficiently  the  subject.  He 
thought  there  might  be  many  objections 
urged  to  it,  and  perhaps  it  would  have  e 
pernicious  efiect  in  the  corn-market.  It 
would.be  rather  hard,  he  was  inclined  to 
think,  on  the  agriculturists.  He  pretuiaed 
that  the  measure  would  only  be  of  a  tem- 
porary nature,  and  that  it  would  extend 
no  longer  than  the  meeting  of  the  next 
parliament. 

Lord  Dacre  said,  he  was  inclined  to 
think,  that  a  reduction  of  taxation  would 
afford  great  relief  to  the  country^  and 
would  be  desirable  to  be  resorted  tOb 
The  occasion  of  the  present  distreas^  aa 
viewed  by  ministers»  he  thought  was  ao 
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maoifetty  tbtt  he  who  nm  mip;ht  read ;  it 
being  neither  more  nor  less,  in  their  esti- 
mation, tlian  the  high  price  of  provisions. 
This  was  the  view  held  out  to  the  country 
by  the  proposed  measure ;  and  to  no  other 
conclusion  could  the  people  come.  Now, 
it  was  true,  that  the  poor  manufacturers 
might,  and  God  forbid  that  they  might 
not,  have  recourse  to  the  poor-laws  for 
relief.  So  that  ultimately  tbev  would  re- 
turn, in  time  of  distress,  to  the  resource 
fifforded  by  the  land.  Thus  the  noble 
lord  held  out  to  the  country,  that  the  dis- 
tress arose  from  the  price  of  provbions ; 
and  next  that  the  land  was  to  bear  the 
burthen  of  the  relief.  He  was,  in  general, 
ready  to  support  the  measures  proposed 
by  the  noble  lord ;  but  he  coula  not  ap- 
proye  of  this  mode  of  relief,  because  ne 
contended  that  the  distress  was  not  caused 
by  the  present  price  of  com,  but  was  the 
reeult  of  other  measures  brought  forward 
by  the  nc^le  lord.  The  non-application 
of  former  means,  owing  to  the  suspicion 
under  which  credit  laboured  at  present, 
prevented  labour  from  being  brouaht  into 
action.  He  was  welMnfbrmed  that  the 
masters,  possessing  the  same  means  as  be- 
fore, only  suspended  their  orders  for  want 
of  temporary  credit  to  enable  them  to 
apply  those  means.  He  would  not  now 
enter  into  the  merits  of  the  measures 
which  had  been  brought  forward  this  ses- 
sion. He  concurred  in  the  wisdom  of 
them  In  theory  ;  but  he  was  not  prepared 
to  admit  the  prudence  of  enacting  them 
at  the  present  period,  because  their  effect 
was,  to  produce  a  suspense  of  that  credit 
upon  which  alone  machinery  existed ;  and 
until  that  credit  was  restored,  the  distress 
could  not  be  reduced.  If  the  noble  lord's 
measure  was  said  to  be  advisable  as  a  pre- 
caution against  a  possible  contingency, 
and  not  one  of  immediate  relief,  it  would 
be  proclaimlnfp,  that  the  land  was  the 
cause  of  the  distressi  and  that  the  land 
must  bear  it. 

Lord  Cakhorpe  said,  that  there  cooM 
be  but  one  common  feeling  as  to  the  dis- 
tresses which  unhappily  prevailed  in  some 
of  the  manufacturing  districts.  All  who 
heard  of  them  must  feel  sorrow.  The 
proposed  measure  he  conceived  likely  to 
be  attended  with  benefidaJ  results.  He 
was  not  prepared  to  say  that  any  altera* 
tioo  in  the  Corn-laws  would  have  the 
effect  of  preventing  a  repetition  of  distrest. 
He  thought  much  of  the  suflering  might 
be  deduced  from  a  cessation  of  demand 
for  the  articles  manufiictored.  and  fWM 
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over-trading.  These,  however,  were 
questions  reauiring  the  serious  considera- 
tion  of  the  House.  The  report  of  Mr* 
Jacob,  which  had  been  alluded  to,  con* 
tained  facts  of  deep  importance,  and  wor^ 
thy  of  mature  consideration,  with  respect 
to  foreign  com.  There  was  an  authority 
given  him  before  he  commenced  his  in- 
quiries, which  rendered  the  report  of  more 
value.  He  hoped  that  parliament  would 
not  separate  without  every  member  hav-i 
log  had  an  opportunity  of  weighing  the 
facts  and  opinions  contained  in  that  report* 
It  was  abo  a  subject  well  wocth  inquiry, 
whether  the  crisis  had  not  assumed  a  cha- 
racter which  it  would  not  have  assumed 
had  it  not  been  for  the  steps  taken  bj 
his  maiesty*s  government* 

Earl  Grey  said,  he  was  in  general  de- 
sirous to  leave  the  discussion  of  matten 
of  this  kind  to  those  who  were  best  od^ 
culated  to  discuss  them,  yet  he  felt  it  im- 
possible not  to  make  a  few  observations 
on  the  present  occasion.  He  would  not 
arrogate  to  himself  any  feelings  occasion- 
ed by  the  present  distress,  different  from 
those  whicn  were  experienced  by  others* 
It  was  impossible  to  reflect  upon  it  with- 
out its  making  the  heart  sick.  It  was 
dreadful  to  contemplate  a  population 
dying  with  huneer.  In  such  i-.  case,  un- 
doubtedly, the  first  duty  was  to  give  them 
succour.  They  bad  been  called  a  de- 
luded people.  It  was  too  true  that  thdr 
feelings  and  efforts  were  directed  to  the 
destruction  of  property,  by  which  thej 
themselves  would  ultimately  suffer.  The 
delusion  must  be  corrected  by  reason; 
the  violence  must  be  suppressed  by  the 
rigour  of  the  law ;  but  at  the  same  time, 
another  and  a  more  imperious  duty  was, 
to  bring  relief  to  that  oistress  which  was 
the  foundation  of  those  excesses.  He 
would  not  distress  himself  by  describfaig 
the  sufferings  of  those  individuals.  It  was 
sufficient  to  say,  that  they  rendered  the 
present  superior  to  all  common  cases,  and 
called  imperiously  for  relief.  With  that 
view  he  thanked  his  noble  friend  for  the 
enlightened  speech  in  which  he  bad 
brought  forward  his  proposition,  and  he 
thanked  him  still  more  for  the  wisdom  of 
thst  proposition ; — ^namely,  that  their  lord- 
ships should  come  forward  with  an  address 
to  the  throne,  praymg  for  the  applicarion 
of  a  sum  of  money,  or  some  other  mode 
of  relief,  to  the  suffering  pert  of  thepopu* 
lation.  But,  having  pOTiormed  that  duty, 
which  he  admitted  was  not  without  iu 
difficulties,  from  the  danger  ef  its  being 
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made  a  precedent  hereafter,  their  lord- 
ships had  another  duty  to  perform; 
namely,  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the 
country,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the 
causes  of  this  distress,  in  order  to  obviate 
them  in  future;  and  he  insisted  that  it 
would  be  a  dereliction  of  the  duty  of 
this  and  the  other  house  of  parhament, 
if  they  did  not  continue  the  session  until 
they  prosecuted  such  inquiry.  He  could 
not,  therefore,  talk  of  parliament  being 
about  to  separate.  In  every  point  of  view 
It  was  their  duty  to  remain  sitting  until 
this  object  was  effected.  Here  was  a  dense 
population  driven,  not  by  sedition  or  dis- 
ji^ection  towards  the  government,  but  by 
ibsolute  distress,  into  acts  of  violence 
Offainst  autliority,  and  that  property  from 
.which  they  derived  their  subsistence, 
pich  was  the  state  of  the  country  at  pre- 
iB;nt,  and  such  was  the  state  which  the 
law  contemplated,  when  it  enabled  mi- 
nisters, at  a  short  notice,  to  convene  par- 
liament to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  its 
distress.  Were  their  lordships,  then,  to 
be  told,  that  parliament  was  about  to 
separate  without  proceeding  to  make  any 
such  inquiry  ?  He  repeated,  that  it  was 
a  duty  imperative  on  ministers  to  take 
care  that  parliament  should  not  separate 
without  instituting  an  inquiry  into  those 
causes,  and  adopting  some  permanent 
measures  against  their  recurrence.  If 
that  was  his  opinion  generally,  it  was 
greatly  increased  by  what  he  had  heard 
from  the  noble  lord  opposite.  They  had 
heard  a  great  deal  respecting  the  errone- 
ous impressions  which  prevailed  as  to  the 
Corn-laws  being  the  cause  of  the  present 
distress.  He  had  not  yet  said  any  thing 
on  that  subject ;  but  his  noble  friend  near 
him  (lord  Lauderdale)  must  excuse  him 
If  he  said,  that  it  ought  to  be  approached 
with  calmness  and  caution,  and  consider- 
ation as  to  the  state  of  the  country ;  and 
not  with  an  attempt  to  force  by  decla- 
mation the  adoption  of  any  particular  opi- 
nion. When  his  noble  friend  deprecated 
such  a  mode  of  proceeding,  he  would  ask 
him  if  he  was  wholly  free  from  such  con- 
duct himself?  He  did  not  say  that  the 
Corn*laws  did  not  want  revision;  but, 
looking  at  the  average  price  of  corn  for 
the  last  two  or  three  years,  he  could  not 
bring  himself  to  believe  that  it  had  any 
thing  to  do  with  the  present  distress.  He 
did  not  say,  he  repeated,  that  they  did 
not  require  revision ;  but  the  subject  was 
one  which  ought  to  be  approached  with 
the  greatest  care  and  caution.    The  worst 
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evil  attending  it  would  be  to  keep  it  in  a 
state  of  fluctuation.  However,  with  re- 
spect to  the  present  clamour  about  the 
Corn-laws,  he  must  say,  that  there  never 
was  a  more  Imprudent  measure  resorted 
to  than  the  notice  which  the  noble  earl 
had  given  last  session  that  would  be  re- 
viewed in  this.  A  great  part  of  the  evil 
which  now  existed  arose  from  the  non'v 
fulfilment  of  that  pledge.  Now  he  did 
not  say  that  there  were  not  weighty  rea^ 
sons  for  not  bringing  forward  that  sub- 
ject  now— he  thought  there  were;  and 
one  of  them  was  the  present  state  of 
the  currency  ;  for,  while  that  was  unset- 
tled, it  was  impossible  to  say  what  ought 
to  be  the  amount  of  the  duty.  But  all 
that  only  aggravated  the  imprudence  of 
such  a  premature  notice.  Had  the  noble 
lord  consulted  what  was  due  to  his  own 
character  he  would  have  abstained  frona 
saying  any  thing  on  the  subject,  until 
the  proper  period  arrived  for  bringing  it 
forward.  He  therefore  could  not  say 
that  the  noble  lord  stood  guiltless  of  the 
cause  of  the  present  clamour  about  the 
state  of  the  Corn-laws  being  unaltered* 
But,  if  that  was  the  consequence  of  the 
measure  of  last  session,  what  must  be  the 
conseouence  of  this?  He  perfectly 
agreed  with  his  noble  friends,  that  it  could 
only  have  the  effect  of  aggravating  the 
evil.  What  said  the  noble  lord  opposite  i 
That  the  present  state  of  the  Corn-l^wa 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  present  dia* 
tress.  But  then  he  proposed  a  measure 
of  relief.  And,  how  did  he  propose  to 
relieve  it?  By  lowering  the  price  of 
corn ;  by  throwing  the  bonded  corn  upon 
the  market,  and  admitting  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  corn.  Did  it  not  follow^ 
then,  that  the  noble  lord  considered  the 
price  of  com  as  the  cause  of  the  distress. 
[«No,"  from  lord  Liverpool.]  The 
noble  lord  might  disclaim  it ;  but  why 
reduce  the  price  of  corn,  but  because  he 
considered  that  the  manufacturers  were 
sufieriog  from  hi^h  prices  ?  If  such  was 
not  his  belief,  this  measure  was  certainly 
calculated  to  create  the  delusion.  And  what 
would  be  the  e^t  amongst  the  agricttU 
tural  interests,  when  they  saw  govenn 
ment  lowering  the  price  of  com»  not  to 
the  manufacturers  alone,  but  to  the  couii« 
try  generally  ?  What,  but  to  produoe  a 
state  of  the  greatest  alarm  ?  He  coold 
not  but  view  this  measure  as  the  cause  of 
great  apprehension,  in  common  with  many 
other  measures  of  the  noble  earl  this 
sion.    With  respect  to  the  secood 
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sure  proposed  by  the  noble  earl,  that 
could  not  be  introduced  without  inquiry ; 
and  if  the  House  granted  to  ministers  the 
power  they  asked,  he  hoped  they  would 
accompany  it  with  a  provision  by  which 
they  would  be  bouna  to  call  parliament 
together  immediately.  The  noble  earl 
said»  that  this  measure  was  not  intended 
as  one  of  relief,  but  as  the  means  of  en- 
abling government  to  prevent  the  first 
article  of  provision  from  reaching  a  famine 
price.  But  what  cause  was  there  to  ap- 
prehend any  probability  of  that  ?  Why 
fear  it  this  year,  any  more  than  last  year  ? 
Upon  the  principles  of  the  noble  earl,  this 
ought  to  be  a  general  measure,  not  a  tem- 

gorary  one.  He  certainly  did  not  see  the 
earing  of  it,  except  that  it  tended  to  in- 
crease the  alarm  which  the  only  sound 
part  of  the  population,  the  agricultural 
classes,  now  felt ;  and  thus  to  destroy  the 
only  market  which  was  now  open  to  the 
manufacturers.  And  here  he  left  this 
matter,— certainly  to  be  discussed  here- 
after, but  with  caution  and  temper ;  and 
he  would  conclude  with  what  he  had 
stated  at  the  outset,  that  he  hoped  they 
would  not  separate  until  they  had  probed 
the  evil  to  the  bottom,  and  ascertained  its 
real  causes.  He  was  one  of  those  who 
were  friends  to  a  metallic  circulation,  and 
he  was  always  strongly  favourable  to 
every  measure  which  had  that  for  its 
object;  but,  after  all  that  had  happened, 
he  must  repeat  the  doubts  which  he  ex* 
pressed  a  year  ago,  as  to  whether  this 
country  could  go  through  the  distress  at- 
tending such  an  alteration.  Faith  must 
be  kept  with  the  public  creditor ;  but  it 
was  a  sound  maxim  of  law,  that  **  nemo 
tenetur  ad  impossibilia.**  If  they  were 
once  placed  in  a  situation  in  which  they 
could  not  keep  the  country  in  a  state  of 
decent  prosperity,  they  could  not  be  held 
to  do  that  which  was  impossible;  and 
therefore  it  would  be  their  duty  not  to 
throw  the  whole  state  into  utter  confusion. 
When,  in  the  eleventh  year  of  peace,  he 
found  thecountryinastate  of  deep  distress, 
occasioned  by  the  pressure  and  expense  of 
a  war  which  he  had  ever  condemned,  he 
felt  that  nothing  effectual  could  be  done 
for  the  people,  unless  government  took 
the  matter  seriously  in  hand, — unless  minis- 
ters evinced  a  thorough  determination  to 
probe  to  the  bottom,  promptly  and  de« 
cidedly,  the  cause  which  had  produced  so 
much  evil ;  and,  having  done  so,  applied 
themselves  with  equal  promptitude  to  the 
adoption  of  those  general  reforms  wUch 


were  absolutely  necessary  to  restore  the 
country  to  a  healthful  and  prosperoui 
state.  If  this  were  not  done,  those  dis- 
tresses would  come  on,  from  time  to  time, 
in  an  aggravated  form,  and  would  ulti- 
mately produce  such  a  convulsion,  as  he 
hoped  the  country  might  recover  from 
hereafter,  but  which  the  present  genera- 
tion could  not  pass  through  without  ex- 
periencing a  degree  of  suffering  which  he 
was  not  prepared  to  describe  or  to  express. 
This  he  wished  to  impress  on  the  minds 
of  his  majesty's  ministers.  It  is  neces- 
sary that  they  should  show  to  the  coun- 
try, not  only  by  their  expressions,  but«  *  ^ 
by  their  acts,  that  they  were  desirous  dff 
relieving  the  people  from  all  unnecessary 
burthens  of  every  description.  Thw 
ought  to  evince  a  sincere  and  energetitf^' 
resolution  to  carry  the  most  rigid  syste^| 
of  retrenchment  into  effect ;  and,  if  thMI 
did  not,  they  would  create  a  degree  of 
discontent  and  dissatisfaction,  which  could 
not  be  contemplated  without  alarm* 
Whenever  these  subjects  were  brought 
forward,  they  must,  of  necessity,  be  fully 
discussed ;  and  he  hoped  that,  in  the  pre- 
sent season  of  famine  and  distress,  mmis— 
ters  would  not  desert  their  posts,  but  that 
they  would  at  once  proceed  to  an  inquiry 
into  the  cause  of  all  those  evils  and  cala- 
mities. He  trusted  that  parliament  would 
not  separate,  until  they  had  satisfied  them- 
selves and  the  public  at  large  of  the 
reason  of  those  manifold  misfortunes.  He 
trusted  they  would  not  leave  the  country 
almost  in  a  state  of  absolute  and  complete 
ruin,  without  having  the  immediate  meant 
in  their  power  (for  such  would  be  the 
case  if  parliament  were  now  to  separate) 
of  attaining  the  greatobjects  of  tranquillity 
and  prosperity. 

Earl  Bathurtt  said,  that,  as  to  the  dis- 
tress of  the  manufacturing  districts,  and 
the  necessity  of  alleviating  that  distress» 
there  was,  he  believed,  but  one  feeling 
throughout  the  country.  Every  where 
an  ardent  and  anxious  wish  prevailed  to 
give  the  suffering  manufacturers  what- 
ever support  could  be  given  to  them.  If 
he  had  any  doubt  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
proposition  made  by  the  noble  marquis,  it 
was  founded  on  his  belief,  that  if  it  were 
acceded  to,  it  would  open  the  door  for 
applications  of  this  kind  from  time  to 
time ;  and  they  would  press  so  frequently 
on  the  country,  that  in  the  end  it  would 
be  found  to  be  a  great  national  otiI. 
Therefore,  and  therefore  alone,  it  was, 
that  be  was  averse  from  any  measure  of 
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that  nature.  With  respect  td  the  ques- 
tion of  the  currency  to  which  the  noble 
earl  who  spoke  last,  had  adferted,  he 
could  not  help  expressing  his  regret  that 
the  noble  earl,  entertaining  the  sentiments 
which  he  had  that  evening  uttered  on  the 
subject,  had  not  taken  opportunities  which 
had  previously  occurred,  for  delivering 
bis  (minion,  and  fully  discussing  that 
question.  The  noble  earl  had,  up  to  the 
present  time,  refrained  from  doing  so; 
and  he  thought  that  the  noble  earl  had 
abstained  from  declaring  his  view  of  the 
subject,  at  a  time,  when»  in  his  opinion, 
the  noble  earl  was  called  on  to  state  what 
JUs  impression  was.  He  had  not,  how- 
ever, thought  fit  to  declare  that  he  enter- 
tained the  doubts  which  he  now  avowed. 
He  had  reserved  the  exposition  of  his 
antiments  until  a  measure,  avowedly  for 
the  relief  of  the  country,  was  brought 
forward.  As  to  the  proposition  of  his 
noble  friend,  he  must  do  his  noble  friend 
the  justice  to  say,  that  he  did  not  attribute 
the  distress  of  the  manufacturing  districts 
to  the  operation  of  the  Corn-laws.  His 
noble  friend  never  stated  that  to  be  the 
cause ;  butt  on  the  contrary,  he  had  al- 
ways maintained,  that  that  distress  was 
mainly  attributable  to  over-trading,  to  the 
immense  extent  to  which  speculation  had 
been  carried.  In  consequence  of  that, 
the  market  became  over-stocked,  while 
the  demand  was  sensibly  diminished. 
Such  was  the  argument  of  his  noble 
friend.  The  measure  now  proposed  by 
bis  noble  friend  was  intended  as  well  for 
present  relief,  as,  if  circumstances  called 
for  it,  to  ward  off  future  distress.  What 
his  noble  friend  proposed  was  this— that 
in  the  event  of  a  rise  in  the  price  of  com, 
a  power  should  be  granted  to  check  the 
increase  of  price  by  admitting  a  greater 
supply.  It  was  quite  clear,  if  the  price 
of  corn  should  rise,  that  that  circumstance 
must  produce  such  an  aggravation  of  the 
existing  evil,  as  made  it  necessary  for  the 
legislature  to  adopt  those  measures  that 
would  prevent  the  increase  of  price, 
Slid  thus  also  prevent  the  distress  which 
prevailed  from  biding  extended  and 
aggravated.  Under  these  circumstances 
it  was,  that  his  noble  friend  had  proposed 
the  two  measures  which  had  occasioned 
the  present  discussion.  He  conceived  it 
to  be  possible,  that  com  might  rise  after 
the  close  of  the  session,  to  what  was 
stated  to  be  famine  price,  and  he  was 
anxious  to  provide  for  such  an  exigency. 
What  did  the  noble  earl  opposite  consider 
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to  be  a  famine  price,  taking-  into  acconnrt 
the  state  in  which  a  large  portion  of  the  • 
manufacturing  population  was  placed  ? 
Undoubtedly  80«.  was  a  famine  price, 
situated  as  the  manufacturers  now  were : 
and  yet,  unless  the  price  of  com  rose  to 
BOs*  per  quarter,  it  was  not  in  the  power' 
of  the  government  as  the  law  now  stood, 
to  let  the  corn  at  present  in  bond  go  into 
the  market.  Of  the  large  quantity  of 
com  now  locked  up  in  the  different  ware- 
houses, not  a  single  quarter  could  come 
out.— -It  must  perish  in  those  warehouses, 
unless  the  pnce  of  wheat  rose  to  80». 
He  repeated  it,  that  not  one  particle  of 
that  bonded  corn  could  come  out  of  the 
warehouses  for  consumption  in  England , 
under  the  existing  law,  until  British  wheat 
had  arrived  at  the  price  of  80f  •  a  quarter. 
What  was  bonded  previous  to  the  passing 
of  the  act,  might,  by  the  measure  of  last 
year,  be  taken  out  when  wheat  had  advanced 
to  70^.  per  quarter ;  but,  all  that  was 
bonded  subsequently  to  the  passing  of 
the  act,  could  only  be  taken  cot  of  bond 
when  wheat  had  reached  80«.  the  quarter. 
Was  that  a  situation  in  which  any  person 
who  felt  really,  truly,  and  sincerely  for 
the  suffering  poor,  could  wish  to  remaiii 
for  one  moment  longer?  He  thouofat 
there  could  be  but  one  opinion  on  tnst 
subject.  With  respect  to  the  precaution* 
ary  measure  of  his  noble  friend,  by  wfaicia 
it  was  proposed  that  the  Crown  should  be 
allowed  to  open  the  ports  for  the  purpose 
of  admitting  a  further  supply  of  foreim 
com,  at  a  certain  rate  of  duty ;  namelv, 
12f.  per  quarter,  it  was  a  power,  which, 
under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
case,  he  thought  every  person  must  wish 
the  government  to  possess. 

The  Earl  of  Rot^yn  said,  it  had  been 
stated,  that  the  noble  earl  did  not  attribute 
the  existing  distress  to  the  operation  of 
the  Com-laws,  or  to  the  present  priee  of 
com ;  but  let  their  lordships  look  a  little 
to  what  must  be  the  eflfoct  of  the  conduce 
of  ministers  on  the  country ;  let  them 
look  to  the  opinions  which  that  condacT 
must  necessarily  inculcate  on  the  mind 
of  every  man  who  was  suffining  diitscss 
at  that  moment.    The  noble  marqoia  bsd 
stated  that  this  was  a  case  of  soch  exees^ 
sive  miseiy  as  called  for  immediate  noHne^ 
and  he  proposed  a  measure  for  the  rsKef 
of  those  who  were  suffisring.    Bst,'  wiat 
was  the  answer  of  the  noble  earl  oppiesils  i 
He  said,   "  We  cannot  agree  to  timt  pro* 
position,  because  it  would  form  a 
ous  preeedeni;'^  andhesddedy  < 
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btve  to   propose   a   different   nieasure» 
namely,  the  admission   of  bonded  corn 
into  the  market.*'    Here    they  rejected 
one  measure  of  reliefy  and  they  proposed 
another,  which  was  intimately  connected 
with  the  com  question.     The  measure 
now  propoeed  did  not  go  to  guard  against 
any  tuture  contingency.    It  could  not  be 
■aid,  that  the  admission  of  bonded  corn 
at  present  was  a  measure  of  precaution 
against  any  distress  that  hereafter  might 
arise.    Now,  in  opposition  to  what  had 
fallen  from  noble  lords  opposite,  he  must 
contend,  that   ministers,  ny  their  acts» 
must  1^  the  whole  country  to  believe, 
that  the  high  price  of  com  was  operating 
most  injuriously  to  the  country.    They, 
by  their  conduct,  encouraged  the  clamour 
about  the  Com-laws :  they,  by  their  acts, 
would  induce  the  people  to  believe,  that 
the    price  of  com    so  far  from  having 
nothing  to  do  with  the  distress  of  the 
country,  was   the  primary  cause  of  it. 
They,  by  the  course  they  bad  adopted, 
encouraged  the  clamour  which   existed 
amongst   the     sufiering    manufacturers, 
against  the  Corn-laws,  and  against  the 
aaricultoral  interest,  who  were  in  favour 
of  those  laws,    llicy  did  all  that  men 
could  do  by  their  acts  to  encoura^  the 
belief,  that  those  laws  were  pernicious. 
As  to  the  second  part  of  this  measure; 
namely,  the  power  to  be  given  to  the 
king  in  Council  to  open  the  ports^  he  must 
say,  it  was  impossible  that  it  could  be 
more  necessary  in  the   present  session 
than  in  any  other,  exoept  it  were  main« 
tained  that  the  price  of^cora   was   now 
operating  injuriously ;  or,  if  not  causing, 
at    leaat    greatly  aggravating,  the  evn. 
When    the   noble   earl    who  spoke  last 
talked  of  a  famine  price  of  80f.,  let  him 
recollect,  that  if  there  was  no  work,  and 
no  wa^es  even  for  those  who  had  work, 
any  pnce  might  be  called  a  fimrine  price. 
For  himself,  he  was  of  opinion,  that  much 
of  the  present  evift  was  owing  to  the  opon^ 
tion  of  those  measures  by  which  govern- 
ment had  eflecSed  a  great  alteration  m 
the  currency  of  the  country.-    They  bad 
been  the  meana  of  encouragfog  die  em- 
ployment of  manufisctnring  labour.    Bat, 
if  there  waa  no  demand  for  manufactnrea, 
and  if  the  want  of  that  demand  was  the 
cause  of  all  this  distress,  why  then,  as  the 
poor  could  have  no  means  of  purchasing 
com,  40s.  a  quarter  must  be  a  starving 
price  as  well  as  80f.    In  such  a  state  of 
things,    it  mattered  not  what  Che  price 
was.    His  own  persuasioB  waa^  Chat  it 


was  the  duty  of  the  noble  earl  opposite^ 
and  the  duty  of  the  House,  to  inq^oiro 
seriously  and  deeply  into  this  question ; 
and  if  necessary,  to  afford  some  relief 
to  persons  suffering  both  from  want  of 
employment,  and  want  of  means  to  par* 
chaae  food.  They  would  do  a  great  deal 
more  good,  and  give  more  relief  to  the 
pef»ple,  by  looking  the  evil  in  the  face* 
and  seeking  a  permanent  remedy,  than 
by  reducing  the  price  of  com,  for  tb9 
present,  by  letting  the  bonded  corn  como 
mto  the  market. 

The  Earl  oi  Liverpool  wished  to  aajra 
few  words  in  explanation.  It  was  not  bia 
intention  to  discuss  the  general  questior 
on  this  occasion.  He  must,  in  tlie 
place,  disclaim  that  he  had  ever 
that  the  price  of  com,  or  the  state  of 
Cora-laws,  had  caused  the  present 
lamity.  Not  only  did  he  think  that  thMr 
had  not  created  the  existing  distrea,.  bfi* 
he  believed  that  they  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  He  had  not  stated,  neither  bad  be' 
meant  to  state,  that  the  measure  pro* 
posed  by  him  was  intended  as  a  meaaore 
of  relief  that  ought  to  aopersede  thai 
species  of  assistance  to  which  the  noble 
marquis  had  alluded.  He  had  stated  the 
objections  he  felt  to  the  meaaure  of  tho 
noble  marqui8--*not  as  one  which  under 
no  circumstances  should  be  resorted  to^ 
but  as  one  fraught  with  so  much  publio 
inconvenience,  that  nothing  but  ahaolote 
and  overbearing  necessity  could  justify  isv 
adoption  ;  and  he  came,  in  consequence, 
to  this  conclusion,  that  voluntary  contri- 
bution and  voluntary  aasistanee  weio 
better  than  the  measure  which  the  noble' 
marquis  recomaoended.  Aa  to  the  question' 
of  the  Cora*laws,  he  had  stated  before  and 
he  would  state  it  again,  that  that  queatioa 
waa  not  the  cause  of  those  distressea. 
They  had«  however,  seen,  that  the  price  of 
corn  had  been  rising  for  some  weeks  past ; 
and,  without  doubt,  if  It  continued  to 
riae,  that  circumstance  would  aot  aa  a 
▼OTy  great  aggravatioa  of  the  present  evU, 
When  noble  lorde  argoed  thia  questioo, 
they  ought  to  take  this  fiset  mto  conaidera* 
tion— that  though  there  were  individnalsf 
who  had  no  employ aaoal  at  present,  there 
were  others  who  had  some  work  fbi*  whieb 
they  received  a  aflsall  prioob  Now,  no 
person  could  sat  that  the  amovnt  of 
vrages  paid  lor  ^eir  bread  was  nes  to 
them  a  most  material  consideratioD.  He 
would,  therefore,  contend,  that  the  two 
measures  — the  one  admitting  bonded 
com  into  the  BMrkeH  anl  the  other 
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giving  the  king  in  Council  the  power  to 
open  the  ports,  and  to  let  in  further '  sup- 
plies —  precautionary  measures,  with  a 
view  to  preventing  any  thing  like  a 
famine  price,  which  at  any  time  it  was 
dreadful  to  contemplate,  but  the  effects 
of  which  would  be  terrible  now — were 
the  best  that  could  be  devised  under  all 
the  circumstances.  He  thought  it  was 
the  duty  of  ministers  to  propose,  and  of 
parliament  to  adopt,  measures  that  would 
prevent  the  price  of  corn  from  rising  to 
that  amount  which  would  aggravate  the 
present  distress  in  a  tenfold  degree. 

The  £arl  o^  Limerick  observed,  that  the 
present  average  price  of  wheat  was  6ls. 
Now,  if  the  famine  price  of  wheat  was 
not  below  80^.  with  the  promise  of  good 
harvest  before  them,  what  likelihood  was 
there  of  the  necessity  of  putting  any  such 
power  as  that  desired  into  the  hands  of 
ministers  ? 

Lord  EUenborough  said,  he  did  not 
rise  to  prolong  the  discussion  which 
had  taken  place  upon  this  important 
subject.  He  merely  wished  to  remark 
upon  the  Inconsistent  course  pur- 
sued by  his  majesty's  ministers.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  session  they 
bad  given  it  as  their  opinion,  that  that 
was  not  the  time  for  altering  the  Corn- 
laws,  or  for  entering  Into  consideration 
upon  the  subject.  Now,  however,  they 
were  of  opinion  that  the  present  was  a  fit 
moment  for  altering  tlie  Corn-laws,  with- 
out consideration.  Now,  it  appeared  to 
him  that  his  majesty's  ministers  were  en- 
deavouring to  obtain  that  surreptitiously 
which  they  could  not  otherwise  hope  for,  by 
taking  advantage  of  the  feelings  awakened 
by  the  distress  of  the  country,  to  achieve 
that  alteration  in  the  Corn-laws,  in  which, 
otherwise,  the  Hou^e  would  not  be  in- 
duced to  concur.  They  pretended  to  talk 
of  this  as  a  temporary  measure ;  but  he 
cautioned  all  those  who  were  hostile  to 
any  change  In  those  laws  to  be  on  their 
guard  against  this  Insidious  attempt  to 
bring  about  a  permanent  change  without 
inquiry,  and  under  the  cover  of  the  pre- 
vailing distress. 

The  Earl  of  Damley  dwelt  upon  the 
increasing  cUstress  of  the  country,  with 
which  he  did  not  believe  his  majesty's 
ministers  were  adequately  acquainted. 
He  implored  the  noble  earl  over  and  over 
again,  before  he  brought  his  measures  to 
maturity,  to  look  at  the  extraordinary 
circumstances  In  which  the  country  was 
placed.    The  state  of  destitution  In  which 
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the  manufacturing  districts  were  plunged 
was  clearly  proved.  He  feared  the 
noble  earl  was  not  aware  of  the  mischief 
which  must  arise  from  the  want  of  imme- 
diate assistance;  and  therefore  he  con- 
ceived It  to  be  his  duty,  and  the  duty  of 
the  House,  to  call  on  the  noble  earl  to 
adopt  some  more  efficient  measure  than 
that  to  which  he  had  adverted.  It  was 
absurd  to  talk  of  the  danger  of  creating  a 
precedent,  when  individuals  were  actually 
expiring  from  want.  The  noble  earl  and 
his  majesty's  ministers  would  not  satisfy 
the  public,  the  country,  or  the  starving^ 
manufacturers,  if  they  did  not  take  mea- 
sures of  a  different  nature  from  those  that 
were  proposed. 
Here  the  discussion  terminated. 
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Monday^  May  1. 

Distress  in  the  Manufacturings 
Districts.— Corn  Laws.]  Mr.  Se- 
cretary Canning  rose  to  give  notice  of  a 
motion  for  to-morrow,  with  regard  to  the 
distresses  which  now  pressed  down  the 
working  and  manufacturing  population  of 
the  country.  He  was  sure,  he  said,  that 
a  measure  of  relief  at  the  present  crisis 
would  come  home  to  the  feelings  of  every 
member  of  the  House;  and,  whatever 
might  be  the  Inexpediency  of  interfering^ 
to  disturb  a  measure  which  government 
had  retrained  from  altering,  there  were 
moments  when  general  expediency  shoidd 
give  way  to  cases  of  particular  emergency* 
Under  the  existing  distresses,  it  was  die 
Intention  of  government  to  propose  to  tbe 
House  a  measure  the  least  pregnant  with 
evil,  and  the  most  calculated  to  do  good* 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  those  districts 
where  the  distresses  most  generally  pre* 
vailed,  there  was  a  large  c^uantity  of  com 
in  bond,  which,  by  the  existing  law,  could 
not  now  come  Into  consumpuon.  On  a 
late  occasion,  when  the  corn  question  was 
debated  in  the  House,  government  had 
decided,  that  no  alteration  should  this 
year  be  made  in  the  Corn-laws;  and  the 
detennination  was  made  in  the  firm  per- 
suasion that  the  present  was  not  the  ttme 
to  bring  the  measure  forward ;  and  their 
opinion  on  that  point  was  still  the  saoiew 
It  did  appear,  however,  that,  under  the 
present  painful  circumstances,  a  measnre 
might  be  resorted  to,  without  in  any 
degree  prejudicing  the  general  questioo. 
It  was  therefore  the  intention  of  govera* 
ment  to  propose  a  bill  to  enaUe  ths 
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quantity  of  corn  accumulated  to  come 
into  consumption.  It  appeared  that  the 
quantity  of  bonded  corn  in  the  whole 
kingdom — including  Hull,  Liverpool,  and 
other  sea-ports — amounted  to  250,000,  or 
800,000  quarters ;  and  the  letting  out  of 
that  quantity  into  the  market  could  ha?e 
no  material  effect  on  the  agricultural  in- 
terest, and  would  do  away  with  that 
actual  state  of  distress  and  suffering  in  the 
very  neighbourhood  where  a  principal 
part  of  that  corn  was  bonded.  The  mere 
fact  of  the  co-existence  of  great  and 
urgent  distress,  with  ample  means  of 
affording  relief,  was  in  itself  the  strongest 
argument  in  favour  of  the  measure  which 
government  proposed  to  introduce ;  and 
he  was  quite  sure  that  everjr  gentleman 
present  must  feel  the  necessity  of  inters 
fering  to  alleviate  the  present  season  of 
calamity.  As  it  was  impossible  to  ascer- 
tain the  state  of  the  future  harvest,  and 
to  calculate  bow  far  it  might  be  pro- 
ductive or  otherwise,  it  was  also  the  in- 
tention of  his  majesty's  government  to 
apply  to  parliament  for  a  bill,  empowering 
them,  during  the  recess,  to  give  general 
or  partial  importation  to  foreign  corn,  ac- 
cording to  the  circumstances  of  the  coun- 
try. Those  were  the  measures  which  go- 
verhment  had  to  submit  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  House,  believing  that,  under 
the  present  pressure  of  severe  distress, 
there  could  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  the 
necessity  of  affording  relief.  Circum- 
stances might  arise  in  which  it  would  be 
necessary  to  continue  the  act  when  the 
bonded  corn  should  have  been  consumed. 
Last  year  the  importers  of  com  had  a 
claim  on  his  majesty^s  ministers  because 
they  imported  under  the  conviction  that 
the  Corn-laws  would  have  been  repealed ; 
but  the  case  was  different  with  respect  to 
the  holders  of  corn  at  the  present  time, 
who  introduced  it,  not  in  ignorance,  but 
to  take  its  chance  of  high  or  low  prices* 
He  supposed  it  was  hardly  necessary  to 
say  that,  in  proposing  the  present  mea- 
sure, there  was  no  intention  on  the  part 
of  government  to  benefit  those  persons 
who  might  be  the  holders  of  bonded  corn. 
Under  the  exercise  of  that  power  which 
it  was  proposed  that  parliament  should 
place  at  the  discretion  of  government,  it 
was  intended  to  fix  the  duty  on  foreign 
corn  at  I2s.  the  (quarter.  Those  were 
the  suggestions  which  his  majesty's  so- 
yemment  had  thouglit  proper  to  o&r. 
With  respect  to  the  act  of  the  Srd  of 
George  4th  cap.  60,  there  was  no  intention 


whatever  of  disturbing  or  interfering  with 
that  act,  further  than  might  be  necessary 
to  carry  into  effect  the  measure  which  he 
had  now  proposed.  The  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman concluded  by  moving  that  the 
House  should  to-morrow  resolve  itself 
into  a  committee  on  that  act. 

Mr.  Tierney  rose  only  for  the  purpose 
of  saying  that  he  felt  the  most  perfect 
satisfaction  at  what  he  had  heard  from  the 
right  hon.  gentleman.  He  entirely  con- 
curred in  all  that  he  had  stated.  He 
trusted  that  the  proposition  would  meet 
with  the  unanimous  concurrence  of  the 
House ;  for  this  was  an  occasion  on  which 
it  was  peculiarly  desirable  that  no  discus- 
sion that  could  possibly  savour  of  disagree- 
ment might  occur. 

Mr.  Philips  said,  that  he  also  felt 
great  gratification  at  hearing  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  government  to  propose  a 
measure  iikely  to  be  productive  of  such 
important  benefit  to  the  country.  He 
was  not  disposed  to  enter  at  present  into 
any  discussion;  but  he  could  not  avoid 
stating  what  he  had  recently  heard  from 
a  very  intelligent  gentleman  connected 
with  the  manufacturing  districts.  It  was 
his  own  opinion,  that  the  stock  of  cotton 
in  the  possession  of  the  manufacturers  was 
not  very  great,  owing  to  the  very  high 
prices  to  which  it  had  been  artificially 
raised  last  year.  In  this  opinion,  he  was 
fully  borne  out  by  the  statement  of  the 
gentleman  to  whom  he  alluded.  That 
gentleman  stated  further,  that  his  House 
was  ready  to  go  on  with  business,  if  there 
was  any  prospect  of  obtaining  returns ; 
but  at  present  the  state  of  the  exchanges 
was  not  &vourable,  and  remittances  could 
not  be  made  without  a  certain  loss.  He 
added,  that,  if  an  importation  of  foreign 
corn  was  allowed,  it  would  aflRsrd  an  op- 
portunity of  obtaining  a  vent  for  their 
produce,  and  the  advantage  which  the 
manufacturers  desired  by  this  measure 
was  not  so  much  the  lowering  of  the 
price  of  com  here,  as  the  obtaininff  a 
mode  of  disposing  of  their  goods  ebe- 
where*  Though  he  would  not  offer  any  ob- 
jection to  the  temporary  measure  now  pro- 
posed, which  he  felt  would  be  productive 
of  much  good,  yet  he  thought  the  most 
effectual  way  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of 
the  calamities  unaer  which  the  maoufao- 
turing  districts  were  now  su£^ing,  would 
be  to  allow  as  a  permanent  measure  the 
importation  of  com  under  certain  fixed 
duties. 

Mr.  Canning  roae  for  the  purpoie  of 
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explanation,  lest  die  speech  ef  thehon. 
geoUeman  should  lead  the  House  into 
may  mistakey  with  regard  to  the  propo- 
altion  he  intended  to  submit  to  it  to- 
morrow. It  was  not  the  intention  of  go- 
Temment  to  enter  into  a  revision  of  the 
ffeneral  question  of  the  Corn-laws,  and 
for  this  reason— that  Uie  circumstances 
which  justified  government  in  tliis  partial 
step  would  unfit  the  country  for  a  tem- 
perate discussion  of  that  measure.  He 
would  give  no  opinion  as  to  the  point  to 
which  the  hon.  gentleman  had  adverted ; 
nor  did  he  wish  to  be  implicated  by  what 
he  had  said.  He  wished  it  to  be  dis- 
4inctly  understood,  that  the  present  was 
intended  only  as  a  temporary  measure, 
and  to  meet  a  partial  exigency. 

Mr.  PkiUps  said,  he  so  undecstood  it, 
but  he  haa  tak^  the  opportunity  of 
atating  the  opinion  of  a  veiy  intelligent 
manufacturer,  that  the  importation  of 
corn  would  be  a  most  important  advan- 
tage; not  so  much,  as  it  would  lower  the 
price  of  corn,  but  as  it  would  cffiird  the 
means  of  a  vent  for  a  large  proportion  of 
nanufaotured  goods. 

Mr.  EUice  rose  for  the  purpose  of  ask- 
ing the  right  hen.  gentleman,  whether  the 
present  was  the  only  measure  which  go- 
vernment had  to  propose  to  tbe  House? 
He  was  aware  of  the  ateps  which  had 
been  taken  to  repress  any  violent  pro- 
ceedings in  the  manufacturing  districts, 
and  he  concurred  in  their  propriety ;  for, 
whatever^was  the  cause  of  the  distress  there, 
any  attempts  upon  the  security  of  pro- 
perty ought  not  to  be  suffered  to  exist  for 
one  hour.  He  was  satisfied  that  the 
power  to  put  an  end  to  violent  proceedings 
was  in  good  hands,  and  that  it  would  be 
used  with  firmness  and  moderation.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  that  violent  proceedings 
should  be  repressed,  some  immediate  re- 
lief should  be  given  to  the  great  sufierings 
which  pressed  on  the  unfortunate  manufac- 
turers of  those  districts.  Aware  of  the 
great  extent  and  severity  of  the  dbtressi 
be  bad  come  down  to  the  House  that  day, 
to  ask  whether  it  was  not  the  intention  of 
government  to  grant  some  direct  and  im- 
mediate relief;  and,  if  he  should  be 
answered  in  the  negative,  to  give  notice 
of  a  motion  for  the  grant  of  a  specific 
sum  for  that  object,  and  introduce  the 
subject  on  the  discussion  of  the  motion  of 
his  lion,  friend  (Mr.  Hnme)  on  the  state 
pf  the  nation,  on  Thursday.  The  mere 
act  of  making  com  more  plentiful  and 
Dhiip  would  not  relicfc  the  wanU  of  the 
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starving  manufiictuTera.  Tbeyriioold  be 
put  in  possession  of  the  means  of  buying 
that  corn.  As  fisr  as  information  from 
the  distressed  districts  might  be  rdled 
upon,  the  case  had  now  arrived  at  that 
urgent  crisis  which  fully  justified  the  ua^ 
m^iate  interfisrence  of  parliament  by  a 
grant  of  pecuniary  aid.  He  wiahed, 
therefore,  to  know  from  the  right  hon* 
gentleman,  whether  government  mtended 
to  propose  any  measure  of  the  kind  to 
the  House? 

Mr.  Canning  said,  it  was  not  at  preaaat 
the  intention  of  government  to  submit  anjr 
other  measure  to  the  House  than  fiieae 
of  which  he  had  already  given  notioe. 
He  did  not,  however,  think  proper  |o 
enter  at  that  moment  into-  any  discnaaioci 
of  the  grounds  on  which  the  dedsioo  of 
government  rested. 

Mr.  ElUce  said,  that  under  these  cir- 
cumstances he  would  reserve  bioiaalf 
until  he  should  hear  the  nropoaitiooa  cC 
ministers  to-morrow,  ana  exerdae  bi» 
own  discretion  as  to  whether  he  should 
bring  forward  the  subject  in  a  separate 
motion  on  Thursday. 

Mr.  E.  Wodekfmie  expressed  hia  fidl 
concurrence  in  the  measure  proposed  bj 
government,  and  aereed  also  that  the 
present  was  not  the  fit  moment  for  enters 
mg  into  a  discussion  upon  it.  At  tha 
same  time,  after  what  had  fallen  freoa 
the  hon.  member  for  Wotton-Boaaett^ 
he  could  not  confine  himself  to  a  siniple 
acquiescence  in  the  proposition.  He  waa 
anxious  to  state- 
Mr.  JHemmf  begged  to  put  it  to  tha 
hon.  member,  whether  he  was  not  enter- 
ing on  matter  which  roust  lead. to  tha 
discussion  4hat  he  himself  had  already 
deprecated?  Any  partial  discossiony 
until  the  matter  came  regularly  before  the 
House  must  be  injurious. 

Mr.  Camning  wished  to  remind  the  boo* 
member,  that  the  question  did  not  stand 
now  for  consideration.  But  nothing 
would  be  lost  by  a  delay  of  the  discossion 
until  the  matter  waa  brought  regularly 
forward,  as  the  House  must  oe  aware  that 
the  discussion  on  the  bill  which  it  waa  in* 
tended  to  introduce,  would  let  in  all  tha 
topics  which  it  could  be  possible  to  arg^ 
at  present.  He  also  put  it  to  the  HoosOb 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  that,  in 
the  outset  of  measures  on  this  critical  oc- 
casion, there  should  not  appear  to  betlwt 
diflbreoce  of  opinion  amongst  BseasberSt 
respecting  the  relief  to|be  afforded,  wUch* 
if  it  did  not  altog^her  spoS  Ihi  tlwt  ^ 
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would  ia  a  da^iree  ptrdne  the  exeitkim 
lor,  relief,  which  were  likely  to  be  made 
Ibroughout  the  countrj. 

>  Mr.  E,  IVodehause  said,  he  had  no  in- 
tention of  going  into  any  difcussion  at 
present,  or  to  offer  the  slightest  oppo- 
sition to  the  measure.  On  toe  contrary, 
he  congratulated  the  country  on  the  pro- 
posilioQ  by  which  a  very  considerable  re- 
lief would  be  afforded  to  the  distressed 
districts.  .At  the  same  time  he  must  say, 
that  the  country  gentlemen,  who  really 
were  all  disposed  to  concur  in  any  mea- 
sure by  which  relief  roieht  be  afforded, 
were  not  fairly  dealt  with  by  some  hon* 
members  who  differed  from  them  on  the 
general  question  of  the  Com*  laws.  It 
was  not  long  since  the  supporters  of  those 
laws  were  told  in  that  House,  that  they 
were  devoid  of  common  honour,  common 
honesty,  and  common  sense,  and  were  also 
said  to  be  devoid  even  of  Christian  and 
humane  feeling.  This  was  the  language 
held  by  the  noble  member  for  the  county 
of  York. 

[  Here  there  was  a  very  general  cry  of 
''order,"  in  the  midst  ot  which,  lord 
Milton  rose,  and  was  about  to  address  the 
chair,  but  there  seeming  to  be  a  very  gen« 
eral  disposition  in  the  House  that  the  dis- 
cussion should  not  be  carried  further,  the 
noble  lord  resumed  his  seat  without 
making  any  remark.] 

Mr.  James  said,  that  he  fully  concurred 
in  the  observation  of  the  hon«  member 
for  Coventry,  that  some  immediate  pecu- 
niary relief  should  be  afibrded  by  parlia- 
ment. It  would  be  absolutely  useless  to 
throw  a  supply  of  com  into  the  market,  if 
some  means  were  not  afforded  to  the 
starving  poor  to  purchase  it.  He  thought 
that  ministers  would  do  well  to  imitate 
the  excellent  example  of  his  majesty,  and 
give  up  a  part  of  their  large  salaries  to 
prevent  their  countrymen  from  starving. 
They  ought  also  to  review  the  estimates, 
in  order  to  ascertain  what  sums  might  be 
saved,  to  rescue  thousands  of  poor  starv- 
ing manufacturers  from  destruction.  Was 
this  a  time  to  lay  out  so  large  a  sum  as 
9,000/.  in  the  purchase  of  two  pictures, 
when  the  inhaoitants  of  whole  districts 
were  d^ing  with  bunger-^-when  they  were 
told  of  one  unfortunate  woman  who  had 
stolen  a  joint  of  meat,  and  who,  being 
pursued  by  the  owner,  was  discovered  in 
the  act  of  dividing  it  in  an  uncooked  state 
among  her  half-famished  children — when 
they  heard  of  another  female  who  cod« 
tioued  for  twenty^four  hours  after  givbff 
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birth  to  a  chOd,  without  being  able  to  ob- 
tain food  or  ansteoance  of  any  kind—when 
they  heard  of  some  unfortunate  men  lying 
under  the  feet  of  the  horses  belonging  to 
the  troops  sent  to  repress  their  violence* 
and  praying  that  they  might  be  trampled 
to  death,  rather  than  that  they  should 
perish  through  hunger— when  they  heard 
of  other  wretched  men  feeding  on  cats— 
[here  there  were  evident  symptoms  of 
impatience  on  the  part  of  many  hon. 
members.]  He  hoped  the  House  would 
hear  him  for  a  short  time.  It  was  the 
last  time  he  should  ever  address  them; 
for  if  his  constituents  were  to  give  him 
1000/.  a*year,  he  would  not  consent  to  stt 
any  longer  in  that  House.  He,  however, 
begged  now  to  be  heard,  and  he  would 
not  detain  the  House  ten  minutes. 
He  did  not  think  he  was  out  of  order  in 
any  thing  he  had  said,  and  he  begged 
again  to  ask,  whether,  under  the  dreadful 
circumstances  of  want  of  food  which  he 
had  stated,  some  immediate  relief  should 
not  be  afforded  by  parliament  ? 

Mr.  H.  Sumner  rose  to  order,  and 
wished  to  have  the  opinion  of  the  chair  aa 
to  whether  the  hon.  member  was  not 
irregular  in  thus  proceeding,  there  being 
no  question  before  the  House  ? 

It  was  intimated  to  the  hon.  member 
that  there  was  a  question  before  the 
House* 

Mr.  •/tffNef  then  resumed.  Hemustsaj, 
that  any  man  who  did  not  feel  deeply  for 
the  frightful  distress  which  now  existed 
in  so  many  parts  of  the  country,  did 
not  deserve  the  name  of  Englishman* 
Why,  if  the  unfortunate  people  now  suf- 
fering were  blacks,  the  House  would 
never  hear  the  end  of  it.  The  table 
would  be  loaded  with  petitions  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  as  ttiey  had  recently 
seen  with  respect  to  negro  slavery*  Whjr 
did  not  the  party  call^  the  saints  come 
forward  on  this  occasion,  and  exert  them* 
selves  in  the  mitigation  of  human  suffer- 
log  which  existed  almost  at  their  own 
doors?  Why  did  they  not  get  rid  of 
their  colonial,  or  rather  anti-colonial  office* 
and  send  down  part  of  the  large  auma  sub- 
scribed to  the  sufferers  at  Blackburn? 
Half  the  sums  which  ther  had  expended 
In  printing  petitions,  would,  if  sent  down 
and  distributed  among  the  distressed  dis- 
tricts, do  more  good  in  a  day,  than  thej 
with  all  their  printing  and  parchmeol 
would  be  able  to  effect  during  tbeur  lives. 
He  would  repeat,  that  the  distress  was  of 
that  dreadful  character,  that  it  required 
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inCimediate  and  subitantial  relief;  and  it 
was  the  duty  of  that  House  to  a£Ford  it  at 
any  expanse.  It  was  not  too  late  for 
ministers  to  review  the  estimates,  and  try 
what  sums  might  be  reduced,  in  order  to 
save  starving  multitudes*  If,  however, 
this  course  was  not  pursued-^if,  wh^i  the 

Eeople  asked  for  bread,  they  gave  them 
ayonets,  they  would  find  it  would  not 
do.  It  would  therefore  be  better  at  first 
to  adopt  that  course  by  which  the  most 
speedy  relief  could  be  afforded. 

Mr.  T.  Wilson  said,  that  while  he  eon* 
curred  with  his  majesty's  ministers  in  the 
propriety  of  the  measure  of  which  they 
had  given  notice,  he  also  agreed  with  the 
hon.  member  for  Coventry,  that  that  mea- 
sure alone  would  not  bo  sufiicient.  It 
would  be  necessary  to  give  the  people 
some  means  of  purchasing  the  bread  thus 
rendered  cheaper.  It  was  not  a  want  of 
corn  but  a  want  of  employment,  and  con- 
sequently of  the  means  of  purchasing 
food,  which  caused  the  distresses  now  felt 
in  the  manufacturing  districts.  He  had 
every  hope  that  the  meeting  to  be  held 
in  the  city  to-morrow  would  be  produc- 
tive of  much;  but  still  he  could  not 
anticipate  that  its  result  would  be  suffi* 
cient  to  meet  the  evil  to  its  whole  extent. 
Under  these  circumstances,  he  thought 
that  government  ought  to  come  forward 
with  some  proposition  for  affording  pecu- 
niary aid ;  and  that,  if  any  measure  was  in- 
tended, it  ought  to  be  made  known  at 
once,  intead  of  going  to  tlie  city  for 
relief  in  the  first  instance.  He  would 
suggest  that,  if  pecuniary  aid  was  afforded, 
it  might  be  advanced  to  the  parishes  in 
the  distressed  districts  in  aid  of  the  poor- 
rates,  and  the  application  of  it  confided  to 
the  local  authorities,  who  would  have  the 
best  means  of  knowing  cases  in  which 
relief  was  most  required. 

The  C/ianceUor  of  ike  Exchequer  said, 
that  he  earnestly  hoped  that  those  citizens 
of  London  who  had  the  means  of  contri- 
buting to  the  relief  of  the  distress  now 
existing,  would  not  be  checked  in  their 
charitable  cfibrts  by  any  thing  that  had 
IsUen  from  the  hon.  gentleman  who  had 
just  resumed  his  seat.  Government  had 
felt  it  their  duty  to  step  forward  in  aid  of 
those  efforts,  and  the  House  must  know 
tliat  their  aitaation  was  one  full  of  diffi- 
culty. But,  in  submitting  any  propo- 
sition to  parliameot,  the  thing  which  of 
all  others  they  deprecated  was,  that  what 
they  felt  themselves  bound  to  do  should 
have  the  slightest  tendency  to  damp  that 
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genierotis  ardour  in  the  caote  of  humanity, 
which  had  hitherto  been,  and  he  hoped 
would  always  continae  to  be,  the  cbarao* 
teristic  of  this  countiy,  and  the  ready 
means  of  animating  all  classes  of  his  mfr« 
jestv's  subjects  to  the  performance  of  their 
public  duties. 

Mr.  Secretary  Ped  hoped  he  might  be 
allowed  to  add  a  word  to  what  had  fallen 
from  his  right  hon.  friends.  It  had  been 
his  painful  duty  to  receive  reports  of  the 
distress  which  existed,  and  of  the  dii-» 
orders  which  arose  out  of  it,  and  to  take 
the  most  effectual  steps  in  his  power  to 
repress  those  disorders,  and  to  prevent 
their  recurrence.  Yet,  while  he  did  thia, 
be  could  not  withhold  the  expression  of 
his  deep  commiseration  at  the  severity  of 
the  distress,  or  his  admiration  at  the  pa-* 
I  tience  and  forbearance  with  which  (with 
!  some  few  exceptions)  that  severity  of 
suffering  had  hitherto  been  borne  in  the 
manufacturing  districts.  He  had  every 
confidence  in  the  effect  of  the  measurea 
now  proposed,  and  of  the  exertions  which 
he  had  no  doubt  would  be  made  to  render 
them  still  more  efiectual ;  and  he  hoped 
that  this  occasion  would  be  the  means  of 
strengthening  those  bonds  which  united 
the  higher  and  the  lower  classes  in  thia 
country,  by  affording  additional  manifesto* 
tions  of  great  liberality  on  the  one  aida^ 
and  of  a  grateful  sense  of  it  on  the  other. 
He  trusted  Uiat  they  who  were  hleaaed 
with  superfluous  wealth  would  use  their 
efforts  on  this  occasion  in  the  most  effiBO- 
tual  manner  to  mitigate  and,  if  possible^ 
remove  the  sufferings  of  their  distressed 
counti7men«  Immediate  and  active  Diea« 
sures  for  this  purpose  would  be  considerad 
more  necessary  nere,  when  it  was  recol* 
lected  what  had  been  already  done  by 
the  charitable  efforts  of  the  local  author* 
ities  and  the  affluent  residents  in  the  dia* 
tricts.  In  some  places,  three  subscrip- 
tions had  been  already  raised ;  in  others 
most  liberal  donations  had  flowed  firona 
the  bounty  of  private  individuals ;  and,  in 
all,  the  most  humane  exertions  bad  bean 
made  by  the  rich  to  administer  to  the 
wants  of  their  poor  neighboora.  All 
these  had  yet  been  found  insnSdeat  te 
meet  the  evil ;  but  he  looked  forward  with 
a  confident  hope  that  the  resolt  of  the 
meeting,  which  was  to  be  held  in  the  dty 
to-morrow,  would  accomplish  that  oMeeU 
Sir  J.  Wroitedey  said,  that,  if  the  whde 
of  the  country  gentlemen  knew,  aa  tbay 
were  now  sure  to  know,  of  this  W^^f^^ 
sitioui  it  woold  meat  irith  their  fin  oon^ 
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durrence.  They  wouldi  also,  he  had  no 
doubt,  coDtribute  their  individaal  ex- 
ertions to  promote  the  benevolent  object 
which  the  intended  meeting  in  the  city  had 
in  view.  Mach»  he  knew,  might  he  expected 
from  the  result  of  that  meeting ;  and,  re- 
oollecting  what  had  been  done  on  a  former 
occasion,  he  was  sure  that  that  expecta^ 
tioB  would  not  be  disappointed.  He  re- 
membered that  a  few  years  ago  great  dis* 
tress  existed  in  the  county  which  he  re- 
presented. The  resident  gentry  sub- 
scribed most  liberally  towards  its  allevia« 
tion ;  all  their  efforts  would  nevertheless 
have  been  ineffectual,  but  for  the  aid  de» 
mved  from  a  committee  sitting  in  London 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  subscriptions* 
That  committee  was  headed  by  a  most 
excellent  and  charitable  individual,  who 
bad  at  the  time  a  seat  in  that  House»  he 
alluded  to  Mr.  Wilberforce ;  and  by  its 
humane  and  active  exertions  many  were 
asved  from  starvation.  He  had  another 
object  in  mentioning  this  circumstance. 
Previously  to  that  time,  he  had  frequently 
been  called  out  to  repress  disturlMinces ; 
but,  since  this  relief  had  been  afforded, 
and  the  sympathy  and  kindness  of  the 
rich  manifested,  a  degree  of  corresponding 
respect  and  affiection  had  been  shewn 
towards  them  by  the  poor.  In  their  feel- 
ings and  conduct  they  had  been,  from 
that  time  to  the  present,  the  most  ex* 
emplary  part  of  the  labouring  population 
in  England.  He  would  conclude  by  ex- 
pressing a  hope,  that  some  course  would, 
on  the  present  occasion,  be  adopted  to* 
wards  the  distressed  classes  in  Lancashire, 
and  that  it  would  be  attended  with  similar 
salutary  results. 

Mr. «/.  Smith  said,  he  did  not  rise  for 
the  purpose  of  prolonging  this  discussion, 
but  merely  to  make  a  remark,  which  might 
be  important  to  be  known ;  nsmely,  that 
there  existed  io  the  city  a  very  general 
sentiment,  that  on  such  occasions  as  that 
of  the  meeting  to  be  held  to-morrow,  the 
inhabitants  of  London  were  not  efficiently 
assisted  by  persons  of  rank  and  fashion  at 
the  west  end  of  the  town.  He  did  not 
make  this  remark  without  foundation ;  for 
he  himself  had  witnessed  it  hi  several  in* 
•tanoes.  He  hoped,  however,  that  thoae 
to  whom  he  alluded,  who  could  spare  tiiBe> 
ivoald  attend  at  the  meeting  to-morrow, 
and  that  they  who  might  not  be  able  to 
«ttend  would  send  hberal  subscriptions. 
He  hoped  this  hint  would  not  be  lost  at 
Che  present  alarming  crisis,  when  every 
possible  exertion  should  be  made  by  ail 


classes  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the 
starving  maoofiictureiis. 

Mr.  CuHeii  expressed  his  concurrence 
in  the  measure^  and  added,  that  he  did 
not  believe  there  was  one  among  the 
country  gentlemen  wiio  was  not  reiuly  to 
do  every  thing  in  his  power  to  relieve  the 
distresses  of  the  manufacturing  clasaea. 
The  measure  now  stated  to  the  Houae 
would,  he  had  no  doubt,  give  much  relief. 
At  the  same  time,  he  should  hope  that 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  would,  in  carry* 
ing  it  into  effect*  keep  within  the  lunits 
he  had  prescribed.  He  admitted  and 
lamented  the  existence  of  the  distresses 
in  the  north;  but  he  could  assure  the 
House,  that  there  sJso  existed  a  consider- 
able  degree  of  distress  among  the  agri« 
cultural  classes  in  the  south.  Grovem- 
menty  he  was  glad  to  say»  had  behaved 
with  great  kindness  in  answer  to  several 
applications  made  to  them  on  the  subject, 
and  he  trusted  that  some  applications  now 
before  tbeni,  would  meet  with  similar  at- 
tention* 

Mr*  Canrnms  assured  the  hon*  member, 
that  he  should  consider  himself  as  acting 
most  unworthily,  if«  under  cover  of  a  tem- 
porary measure,  he  should  either  now,  or 
at  any  future  time,  insidiously  carry  it 
further,  so  as  to  afect  the  greater  ques* 
tion ;  with  which  he  would  admit  it  was 
in  some  degree  allied.  While  he  expressed 
this  on  his  own  part,  he  would  hope  that 
the  hon.  member  would  not  compUoate 
this  question,  by  mixing  it  up  with  mea- 
sures with  which  it  was  not  necessarily 
connected. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


HOUSE   OF  LORDS. 
Tuesday^  May  2. 

Corn  Laws.]  The  Earl  of  Mdhm^ 
htry  moved  for  returns  of  the  average 
prices  of  wheat  for  the  years  1828,  ISM, 
and  1825,  and  for  the  mi  four  months  of 
the  year  I8£6.  The  noble  earl  afterwards 
repeated  the  remark  which  he  had  before 
made,  on  the  extraordinary  circumstance 
of  Mr.  Jacob's  report  not  vet  being  laid 
on  the  table.  The  report  had  been  read 
by  every  body.  Jt  had  appeared  In  a 
newspaper  ten  days  ago,  and  yet  not  a 
aiogle  copy  was  vet  regularly  before  their 
lordships.  As  the  case  now  stood,  it  was 
necessary  that  their  lordships  should  have 
this  rqKNTt  as  soon  as  possible.  It  had 
before  been  understood,  that  they  would 
have  no  occasion  to  consider  the  corn 
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question  until  next  MMion ;  but,  at  their 
lordships'  attention  was  about  to  be  im- 
mediately called  to  it,  they  ought  to  have 
the  report  before  them.    He  had  already 
intimated  his  assent  to  the  first  of  the  two 
measures  proposed  by  the  noble  lord  at 
the  liead  of  his  majesty's  Treasury.    He 
should  have  wished,  before  going  into 
either  of  these  measures,  that  their  ne- 
cessity had  been  proved.    Agreeing,  how- 
ever, as  he  did  to  the  first  measure— the 
bringing  into  consumption  the  com  now 
bonded— he  did  not  toink  that  the  House 
ought  to  agree  to  the  second  proposition 
of  the  noble  lord  without  inquiry ;  for  he 
believed  it  would  be  found  that  there  was 
no  necessity  for  eranting  the  required 
power  of  autborizmg  the  importation  of 
foreign  corn;  and  certainly  the  present 
distress  was  not  at  all  owing  to  the  price 
of  corn.     This  second  proposition  was 
indeed  connected  with  so  many  matters 
of  great  importance,  that  before  taking 
any  step  to  carry  it  into  effect,  an  inquiry 
seemed  absolutely  necessary.    He  tnere- 
fore  gave  notice,  that  he  would  on  Monday 
move  a  resolution,  which,  admitting  that 
it  might  be  proper  at  the  present  moment 
to  agree  to  the  release  of  the  bonded  com, 
at  a  certain  duty— and,  when  wheat  had 
fallen  yesterday,  before  the  minister  gave 
his  outice,  lOf.  the  load,  it  would  be  for 
their  lordships  well  to  consider  what  that 
duty  should  be — would  declare  against 
any  farther  change  until  after  an  inquiry. 
The  resolution  would  be  to  the  following 
effect :— **  That  though  it  may  at  present 
be  expedient  to  admit  into  the  market, 
for   hame  consumption,    the  com    now 
bonded,  at  such  duty  as  may  be  deter- 
mined upon,  yet  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
House  that  no  further  alteration  should 
be  made  in  the  Corn-laws,  without  a  pre- 
vious inquiry  into  the  effects  which  may 
thereby  be  produced  on  the  interests  of 
the  growers  and  the  consumers  of  corn.** 

The  Earl  of  Limerick  stated,  that  the 
price  of  the  best  wheat  at  Cork  was  not 
above  4cSs.  a  quarter.  He  felt  as  much  as 
any  one  of  their  lordships  for  the  distress 
of  the  people ;  but  it  was  playing  a  sort  of 
trick  Quite  unworthy  of  their  lordships,  a 
sort  or  humbug,  to  say  that  their  distress 
was  caused  by  the  Cora-laws.  He  cau- 
tioned their  lordships  how  they  proceeded; 
for  already  the  price  of  corn  had  fallen, 
and  they  might  bring  on  the  landed  in- 
terest the  same  distress  as  the  manufactur- 
ing interest  now  felt, 

Lord  Eilcnborough  said|  he  should  not 
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enter  into  the  discussion  of  any  part  of  • 
the  faiain  question  which  was  to  come 
under  consideration  on  "Mondar,  but  he 
wished  to  warn  the  noble  lord  oppoaite 
that  he  was  very  likely  to  fall  into  the 
trap  laid  by  the  enemies  of  the  Coro-laws^ 
if  he  trusted  too  much  to  Mr.  Jacob's  re-«- 
port.    That  report  was  a  very  entertaining 
book  of  travels,  but  not  a  sufficient  au* 
thority  to  enable  their  lordships  to  lesialaie 
on  the  Corn*laws.    Wiiatever  nudic  be 
the  character  of  the  information  it  afforded 
respecting  the  countries  on  the  borders  of 
the  Baltic,  something  more  was  wanted 
to  enable  their  lordships  to  come  to  a  de» 
cision.    It  was  impossible  for  any  one  to. 
look  into  the  history  of  the  Ccvn^wa^ 
without  knowing  that  the  countries  oo  the 
Baltic  afforded  only  a  snaall  part  of  the 
supply  of  corn  introduced  into  this  coun- 
try when  importation  was  permitted.    He 
had  heard  it  stated,  that  the  stores  coU 
lected  there  would  not  supply  more  than, 
ten  or  twelve  days'  consumption  for  thie 
country.    But  their  lordships  must  koovr 
that  com  could  be  equally  imported  from 
France,  the  Netherlands,  Portugal,  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  America,  the 
countries  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  other 
quarters.    What  reluince,  then,  was  to  be 
plsced  on  a  document,  the  whole  inforoMiF- 
tion  in  which  was  confined  to  Poland  and 
Pomerania.     He  wished  the  noble  lord 
also  to  consider,  that  by  sgreeing  to  the 
first  of  the  two  measures  proposed  bjr 
ministers,  the  second  was  likely  to  fa!e 
with  more  certaint}'  called  into  operation. 
This  would  be  obvious,  when  it  was  con* 
sidered  that  allowing  the  bonded  corn  to 
come  into  the  market  would  occasion  • 
considerable  fall  in  the  price,  which  would 
again  cause  an  increased  consumption. 
Now,  if  there  should  happen  to  be  an 
unfavourable  harvest,  the  consequence  off 
the  increased  consumption  would  be  to 
render    that    importation    indispeosabln 
which  might  otherwise  be  avoided. 

The  Earl  of  Matmesburu  suggested  the 
propriety  of  examining  Mr.  Jacob  befora 
a  committee  of  their  lordships.  It  had 
been  said,  that  much  of  the  com  in  bond 
was  old  and  musty,  and  unfit  to  make 
bread ;  but  he  found,  from  returaa  which 
had  been  laid  on  their  lordshipa'  taUi^ 
that  275,000  ({uarters  of  the  wheat  in 
bond  had  been  imported  in  1825. 

Lord  TMiham  observed,  that  the  de» 
pression  ofthe  agricultural  interest  would 
take  away  the  only  means  that  remsinad 
of  gifipg  en^oymeot  to  the  labwffiin 
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poor.  The  conieqoeiioe  would  be»  Uwt 
two  millions  of  the  mett  laborious  dass  of 
the  populatioQ  would  be  thrown  out  of 
eroplojmenc.  He  agreed  with  a  noble 
lord,  that  the  adopting  of  the  fine  measure 
proposed  by  ministers  would  tend  to  bring 
on  tbe  other. 

The  £arl  of  Carnarvon  said,  he  did  not 
see  why,  in  the  resolution  by  which  it  was 
proposed  that  a  committee  should  be  ap- 
poiotedt  their  lordships  should  be  called 
upon  to  approve  of  one  part  of  the  mea» 
sure  suggested  by  ministers.  He  did  not 
know  whether,  after  inquiry,  he  might  not 
object  to  the  second  measure,  if  it  were 
proposed  to  be  a  permanent  power ;  but 
as  temporary  measures,  he  saw  no  reason 
for  preferring  the  one  to  the  other.  It 
appeared  to  him,  that  if  there  was  to  be 
an  inquiry,  it  ought  not  to  be  a  partial 
one,  but  that  the  subject  ought  to  be 
completely  investigated,  and  every  in* 
formation  obtained. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Tuesday^  May  2* 

Frsbholdbrs  in  Districts  Bill.] 
Mr.  Sykes  moved  the  second  reading  of 
this  bill,  being  part  of  the  general  mea- 
sure for  extending  the  Right  of  £lection 
for  Counties  to  Freeholders  of  Towns 
which  had  been  separated  from  those 
counties. 

Mr.  F.  Lewis  opposed  the  second 
reading,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  one  of 
most  extensive  importance;  and  that  it 
was  impossible  that  the  parties  interested 
ip  it  could  have  proper  notice  of  it.  The 
iBsgnitude  of  the  change  which  it  would 
introduce,  and  the  great  interests  con* 
cemed  in  it,  rendered  it  necessary  that 
such  should  not  be  allowed  in  the  same 
aession  in  which  it  had  been  introduced  at 
so  late  a  period.  He  desired  the  House 
to  reflect  how  much  the  interests  of  the 
distant  county  of  Northumberland  might 
be  affected  by  it,  and  consider  how  im- 
possible it  was  that  the  parties  concemed 
could  have  such  notice  of  its  nature,  as  to 
be  at  this  time  prepared  to  oppose  lu 
For  his  own  part,  he  thought  it  would  be 
a  much  better  measure  to  give  such  free- 
holders the  right  of  voting  for  the  cor- 
porate bodies  among  whom  they  were 
stationed,  than  to  give  them  the  right  to 
^vote  for  the  counties.  But,  at  all  events, 
he  was  satisfied  that  the  measure  ought 
to  be  postponed  till  another  session,  and 
noved,  as  ao    ameiidmeaty  <'that  the 


bill  be  read  a  second  time  this  day  six 
months." 

Mr.  Sykei  recapitulated  tbe  reasona 
which  he  had  stated  in  favour  of  the 
measure  on  a  former  night ;  nameljr,  that 
the  Crown,  although  it  had  the  right  to 
separate  counties,  had  no  right  whatever 
to  deprive  the  freeholders  of  the  elective 
francliise;  and  that  this  was  merely  a  de- 
claratory law,  restoring  to  certain  free- 
holders a  right  which  had  long  remained 
dormant,  but- had  never  been  forfeited. 
He  proposed,  however,  that  the  bill  shooldy 
at  any  rate,  be  now  read  a  second  time 
and  committed;  and  then,  if  it  were 
thought  necessary,  it  might  remain  over 
for  further  consideration. 

Mr.  JoneM  ho^ed  the  hon.  member  for 
Hull  would  persevere  in  his  measure^ 
which  was  as  just  as  it  was  important.     • 

Mr.  Stuart  fVortley  suggested  that  the 
measure  ought  to  be  postponed  till  another 
session. 

Mr.  Calcrq/l  said,  that  there  could  be 
no  harm  in  allowing  the  bill  to  be  read  a 
second  time,  and  committed,  since  gentle- 
men who  thought  it  objectionable  would 
not,  by  SQch  a  step,  be  in  any  way  pledged 
not  to  oppose  its  subsequent  progress. 

Mr.  &•  Smith  said,  there  could  hardly 
be  any  objeetion  to  the  second  reading 
and  committal  of  the  bill,  on  a  distinct 
pledge,  that  it  should  not  go  any  further 
this  session. 

Mr.  Sykes  however  consented  to  with- 
draw the  bill  at  present,  and  it  was  with- 
drawn accordingly. 

PxTiTiOHor  J.  Cahhbll,  RXSPXCTIirO 
RsrusAL  or  Gold  Coin  ik  xxcHAveaa 
roR  NoTxa.]  Lord  Folkestone  presented 
a  petition  from  James  Cannell,  of  Teas- 
burgh,  in  Norfolk ;  setting  forth :— - 

«•  That  the  Petitioner  having,  io  ibm 
month  of  February  last,  seen  several  of 
his  poor  neighbours  suffer  greatly  from 
tbe  breaking  of  banks,  stroogly  advised 
others  who  held  notes  of  banaa  not  y«|t 
broken,  to  go  to  those  banks  and  demmid 
gold ;  that  he  found  people  afraid  to  da 
this,  but  that  he  havine  oAred  to  do  it 
for  them,  there  were  brought  to  him  ht 
several  persons,  notes  of  three  Norwich 
Banks,  in  order  that  he  might  get  tbe 
gold  in  exchange  for  the  ssid  notes ;  that 
on  the  11th  of  February  he  went  to 
the  Bank  of  Joseph  Gumey,  Hodseii 
Gurney,  Richar4  H.  Gumey,  and  Joseph 
John  Gurney,  the  second  two  of  whoaa 
are  membm  of  the  House;  that  be 
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then  and  there    demanded   paymeDt  of 
notes  of  the  said  bank  to  the  amount  of 
•  ISO/,    that   the   said  bankers,    or  their 
•clerks*  refuised  to  pay  him  gold ;  that  thej 
tendered  him  Bank  of    England    notes, 
that  they  told  him  he  should  have  those 
notes  or  have  nothing,  and  that  therefore 
he  returned  the  notes  to  the  owners  of 
•them,  to  the  great   disappointment  and 
grief  of  the  said  owners  ;  that  on  the  same 
11th  of  February  he  went  for  a  similar 
.purpose    to    the    Bank    of   Thompson, 
Barclay,  and  Ives,  where  he  demanded 
payment  of  their  notes  to  the  amount  of  8/. 
that  the  said  bankers  or  clerks  tendered 
him  in  payment  Bank  of  England  notes.and 
insisted  that  these  were  a  legal  tender ; 
that  they  did,  however,  after  much  dis- 
pute, pay  him  in  gold  ;  that  on  the  18th 
of  February,  having  at  the  very  same  bank 
•demanded  payment  of  27/«9  the  bankers 
or  their  clerks  abused  him  groitsly,  and 
told  him  that  if  he  persisted  in  the  prac- 
tice of  demanding  gold,  they  would  set  a 
mark  upon  him  as  a  bad  fellow ;  that  at 
last  they  paid  him  in  gold,  but  warned 
him  not  to  do  the  like  again  ;  that  on  the 
11th  of  February  aforesaid  he  went  to  the 
Bank  of  Harvey   and  Hudson,  that  he 
'Ihere  demanded  payment  of  their  notes 
to  the  amount  of  s/.  that  the  cashier  or 
clerk  tendered    him  Bank    of   England 
Dotes,  telling  him  that  they  were  a  legal 
tender;  that    the    petitioner   demanded 
•gold,  which  he  finally  got ;  that  the  clerk 
•demanded  his  name,  which  he  wrote  down, 
and  told  the  petitioner  not  to  come  again 
on  a  like  errand,  or  he  should  be  marked ; 
that,  however,  the  petitioner  went  again 
to  tlie  same  bank,  on  the  18th  of  Febru- 
ary, and  demanded  payment  of  its  notes 
to  tJie  amount  of  20/.  that  the  clerk  told 
him  that  he  should  not  have  gold ;  that  be 
threatened    the  humble  petitioner,  and 
told  him  that  if  he  did  not  go  quietly 
away  without  the  gold,    that  he    would 
take  him  before  sir  Robert  Harvey,  as  a 
justice  of  the  peace;  that  the  petitioner 
refused  to  go  away  without  the  gold ;  that 
the  clerk  took  him  before  the  said  justice 
of  the  peace,  who  ia  also  a  partner  in  the 
Bank,  and  that  sir  Robert  finally  ordered 
the  said  clerk  to  pay  the  petitioner  in 
gold;  now,  seeing  that  there  is  ample 
proof  before  the  public,  that  in  numerous 
instances  Bank-notes  have  been  issued  to 
an  immense  amount  by  bankers  who  knew 
themselves  to  be  insolvent  at  the  time  of 
the  issue ;  seeing  how  many  thousands  of 
poor  and  frugal  men  have  their  little  all 


snatched  from  them  and  their  families  by 

:  such  means ;  seeing  the  audacious  man* 

!  ner   in   which    the   law   has  been  and 

daily  is  set  at  defiance,  as  above  stated, 

i  by  bankers  and  their  clerks,  seeing  the 

'  numerous  instances  in  which  the  bankers 

I  are  justices  of  the  peace,  or  fill  other  posts 

:  of  authority  and  power ;  seeing  that  the 

.  labourers  and  small  farmers,  and  trades^ 

men  are  overawed  by  the  fear  of  the 

power  and  vengesnce    of  such  persons^ 

and  from  that  fear  refrain  from  demanding 

gold,  agreeably  to  the  law,  and  are  thus 

reduced  to  beggary ;  seeing  these  things, 

the  petitioner,  who  has  himself  endured 

persecution  and  injury  to  a  great  extent, 

most  humbly  prays  the  House  to  pass  a 

law  to  compel,  by  summary  process,  all 

bankers  to  pay  in  gold  on  demand;  and 

he  further  prays  that  the  House  will  pass 

a  law  to  exclude  all  bankers,  while  they 

are  such,  from  all  posts  of  public  trust  and 

power,  and  especially  from  the  oflBce  of 

justice  of  the  peace,  and  from  seats  in  the 

House,  or  that  the  House  will  be  pleased 

to  adopt,  for  the  protection  of  the  poorer 

part  01  his  majesty's  subjects,  such  other 

measures  as  the  House  shall  in  its  wisdom 

and  justice  and  mercy  deem  to  be  most 

meet.** 

Mr.  Hudson  Gumey  said,  that  this  was 
the  supplement  to  the  petition  of  Mr. 
William  Cobbett,  giving  the  details  of  the 
transactions  on  which  Mr.  Cobbett  had 
animadverted,  and  proving  that  the  bank-t 
ers  had  acted  throughout  in  a  manner  in 
which  they  were  perfectly  justified. 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Petition  of  Ship-owners  of  Loir- 
DONFORA  DuTTON Foreign  Shippino.3 
Mr.  Robertson  presented  a  petition  from 
the  Ship-owners  in  London,  setting  forth, 

'<That  the  Petitioners*  most  anxioaa 
attention  was  directed  to  the  first  appliea- 
tion  to  the  House  from  certain  merchanta 
of  the  city  of  London,  in  which  they  sub- 
mitted their  conviction  of  tbe  impoKcy 
and  injustice  of  the  restrictive  system  ap- 
plied to  commerce,  and  expressed  their 
objection  to  every  restrictive  regulation 
of  trade,  not  essential  to  the  revenue, 
against  all  duties  merely  protective  from 
foreign  competition,  and  against  the  ex- 
cess of  such  duties  as  are  partly  for  the 
purpose  of  revenue,  and  partly  for  that  of 
protection,  and  praying  for  relief;  this 
petition  was  followed  by  other  petitions 
to  the  House  from  many  of  the  manu- 
facturing districts  praying  for  the  repeal 
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of  the  rettrictiTe  kws ;  that  the  petittonen 
soon  found  that  the  relaxation  of  the  ua* 
vigation  Jaws  was  in  coniemplation»  and  a 
new  system,  which  struck  at  the  very  root 
of  the  principle  on  which  they  were 
founded,  was  to  be  brought  forward ;  the 
petitioners  therefore  lost  no  time  in  en- 
treating tlie  House  to  hear  in  reraero- 
brance,  that  the  experience  of  centuries 
had  shown  the  advantages  of  adhering  to 
a  system  which,  by  encouraging  shipping 
and  navigation*  has  so  great^  contributed 
to  the  strength  and  general  prosperity  of 
the  empire ;  and  they  further  submit  with 
due  deference  their  firm  conviction,  that 
the  ancient  system  cannot  be  departed 
from  in  any  material  respect  without  caus- 
ing a  diminution  in  British,  and  an  increase 
of  foreign,  shipping;  that  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  1822,  the  petitioners 
again  received  an  intimation  that  it  was 
in  the  contemplation  of  his  majesty's  go- 
vernment to  recommend  to  the  legislature 
the  enactment  of  a  law,  adopting  the  prin- 
ciple, that  tlie  vessels  ol'  foreign  countries 
should  be  allowed  to  import  into  this 
country  all  articles  whatever  that  may  be 
legally  imported,  on  payment  of  the  saaie 
duties  only  as  are  paid  by  British  vessels 
importing  similar  articles,  provided  that 
British  vessels  are  allowed  to  import  goods 
into  the  ports  of  the  country  to  which 
such  foreign  vessel  may  belong,  on  pay- 
ment of  the  ssme  duties  as  are  charged 
on  similar  importations  by  vessels  of  such 
country ;  that  the  petitioners  again  called 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  that  mea- 
sure when  in  progress,  and  they  now  so- 
licit their  attention  to  the  situation  in 
which  that  act  has  placed  them,  to  strug- 
gle in  a  fruitless  competition  with  foreign 
shipping,  under  the  delusion  of  reci- 
procity; the  petitioners  are  sensible  of 
the  intimate  connection  that  the  shipping 
bear  to  the  great  questiofi  of  national  se- 
curity ;  and  they  are  likewise  sensible, 
that  while  this  syitem  continiies»  of  the 
impossibility  of  their  ever  being  placed  oo 
a  tooting  of  real  equality  or  reciprocity 
with  foreigners  by  any  remission  of  direct 
taxation,  whether  on  the  materials  used 
in  the  building  and  equipment  of  ships, 
or  in  the  shape  of  charges  incidental  to 
navigation ;  toe  foreigner  enters  this  sys* 
tem  under  the  term  reciprocity,  with  an 
advantage  of  at  least  fifty  per  cent  on 
their  capital  employed,  and  sixty  per  cent 
on  the  sailing  expenses,  and  in  seamen's 
wages  the  proportion  is  still  greater,  vis. : 
British  seaman,  Baltic  voyages,  from  70ii. 


to  75s.,  aterage  72f.  64.  per  momth  i 
Dutch  seaman,  Baltic  voyages,  from  28s* 
to  ISsmf  average  28#.  per  month ;  Russian 
seaman,  Baltic  voyages,  from  24s.  to  QSt^f 
average  25s.  per  month ;  Swedes  and  Nor* 
wegian  seamen,  Baltic  voyages,  from  I2u 
to  2Q«.,  average  17«.  per  montli ;  liussian 
seaman,  Baltic  voyages,  from  iSs.  to  2Qi«f 
average  15i.  per  month;  the  petitionersf 
therefore,  submit  with  confidence  to  th« 
HoMse,  that,  as  regards  navigation,  there 
is  now  no  reciprocity  of  expenses  bet^eea 
British  and  foreign  shipping ;  that  when 
the  restriction  or  protection  was  taken 
away,  the  security  of  this  great  maritime 
state  was  removed;  that  the  balance  of 
actual  benefits  must,  under  such  a  systeos 
of  unrestricted  competition,  devolve  •■ 
those  countries  whose  shipping  can  be 
built,  equipped,  and  navigated,  on  the 
cheapest  terms;  that,  thus  exposed  to 
such  an  unequal  contest,  the  British  ship« 
ping  will  be  graduallv  annihilated  in  the 
trade  with  £urope  and  America,  as  is  ma* 
nifestcd  by  the  degree  in  which  foreiga 
shipping  have  increased  over  British  too* 
na^e  since  the  new  system  commenced  t 
in  It  there  is  nothing  to  guard  or  protect 
the  British  shipping,  neither  have  the  pe« 
titioners  any  means  to  prevent  them  from 
being  superseded,  the  only  obstacle  now 
is  the  actual  want  of  tonnage  on  the  part 
of  foreign  countries  to  carry  on  the  whole; 
the  British  have  no  hidden  secrete  to  carrj 
on  navigation,  neither  have  they  any  m»» 
chinery  nor  power  of  any  description,  thai 
is  not  common  to  the  foreigner ;  the 
question  resolves  itself  into  one  of  invest- 
ment of  capital,  and  the  expenses  of  naviga« 
tioni  therefore  die  idea  assumed,  that 
British  capital  and  British  industry  will 
surmount  all  obstacles  thus  imposed,  is 
altogether  visionary;  for,  whenever  the 
stimultis  to  employ  capita]  and  industry  is 
removed  or  destroyed,  when  no  returns 
are  to  be  expected  from  either,  the  capiv 
talista  already  embarked  may  continue  to 
struggle,  the  property  may  change  hands 
and  diminish  ;  but  without  some  prospect 
of  gain  none  will  be  found  that  wiUettber 
employ  their  capital  or  industry  in  so  ha- 
zardous and  precarious  a  pursuit:  that 
when  the  House  consider  the  many  great 
advantages  and  facilities  held  out  to 
foreign  countries  to  procure  an  increase 
of  tonnase,  and  the  close  connectioa 
which  subsists  between  them  and  the 
wealth  of  this,  the  natural  indinatioB  to 
employ  capital  and  industry  to  the  best 
advantage*  ia  it  not  a  moral  oertaiotj  thtt 
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it  will  sooo  find  its  way  to  build  and  navi- 
gate foreign  ships  ?  there  is  still  another 
adrantage  in  infesting  capital  in  foreign 
•hips,  they  have  not  only  the  great  com- 
mand over  the  supply  of  England,  but 
when  this  market  is  glutted  with  goods 
that  the  freijghts  fall,  they  have  then  an 
opportunity  to  change  their  voyages  to 
other  countries,  and  leave  the  British  mar- 
ket until  the  freights  rise  again ;  before 
the  remission  of  any  duties  on  their  car- 
goes, or  any  other  remission  of  their  ex- 
penses was  made,  the  foreigners  had  a 
most  decided  advantage  over  the  British ; 
tliat  the  House  must  have  perceived  that 
those  classes  who  petitioned  for  the  re- 
moval of  all  restrictions  on  trade  have  in- 
variably opposed  having  it  applied  to 
themselves  ;  and  it  must  likewise  be  ob- 
vious to  the  House,  that  unrestricted  reci- 
procity or  unrestricted  freedom  of  trade, 
if  made  to  bear  on  one  of  the  great  re- 
sources of  national  industry,  must  even- 
tually ruin  it,  or  the  same  principle  must 
become  general  to  all  the  others,  for  in 
vain  will  the  agriculturist  contend  that 
the  expenses  of  cultivation  are  raised  by 
taxation  and  contingent  causes,  over  which 
he  has  no  control,  to  double  the  amount 
of  those  incurred  by  his  foreign  rival,  and 
if  therefore  entitled  to  protection  from 
their  competition;  this  is  no  more  than 
the  petitioners  have  an  equal  right  to 
maintain ;  the  manufacturer  may  urge  that 
he  has  a  large  capital  embarked  under  the 
protective  law,  and  claims  protection  for 
native  industry;  the  capital  invested  in 
shipping  has  been  invested  in  the  same 
faith,  and  claims  an  equal  exemption; 
should  the  antiquity  of  protection  be 
pleaded,  the  petitioners  can  adduce  the 
more  ancient  law ;  should  wealth,  vested 
in  land,  claim  a  privilege  of  exemption  as 
necessary  for  the  general  good,  the  pe- 
titioners may  contend,  that  the  manner  of 
employing  their  capital  leads  to  national 
security,  which  is  of  more  importance 
than  national  opulence ;  that  the  ancient 
navigation  system  has  been  sanctioned  and 
supported  oy  the  most  eminent  British 
statesmen  ;  that  it  has  been  cherished  as 
the  great  bulwark  of  our  independence, 
and  as  the  means  of  extending  commerce 
and  power  in  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe,  therefore,  if  consistency  is  main- 
tained, the  new  system  of  free  trade  roust 
extend  to  all  classes,  when  the  reuslt  will 
be  found  equally  destructive  to  the  whole ; 
that  the  petitioners  never  can  conceive 
that  the  House  would  sanction  such  a 
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measure  (otherwise  than  under  Che  influ-r 
ence  of  the  most  erroneous  representa- 
tions^ as  that  of  the  carrying  on  the  na- 
vigation and  commerce  of  this  country 
with  an  equal  indifiference  whether  sucn 
navigation  and  commerce  were  carried 
forward  by  natives  or  by  foreigners ;  the 
petitioners  submit,  that  they  were  tingled 
out  as  the  body  on  which  the  dangerous 
experiment  was  to  be  made;  that  they 
were  literally  stripped  of  all  national  pro- 
tection in  the  direct  trades  with  foreign 
countries,  while  other  interests  have  ekber 
been  fortunate,  or  have  bad  more  atten- 
tion paid  to  their  representadons,  and 
have  escaped  from  the  evil  of  such  a  re- 
ciprocity ;  that  the  petitioners  anxiously 
hope  the  House  will  see  that  protection, 
in  degree,  is  necessary  to  all  native  in- 
dustry, and  earnestly  cherish  a  ho|>e  that 
they  have  a  fair  claim  to  be  again  placed 
within  the  pale  of  British  protectioo;  the 
petitioners  submit,  that  smce  the  peace 
they  have  been  struggling  a^inst  ruinous 
rates  of  freights  and  depression  of  capital 
in  a  greater  degree  than  either  agricultural 
or  manufacturing  interests,  and  by  the 
new  Navigation  act,  the  Americsn  inter- 
course, colonial,  and  warehousing  acts, 
foreign  vessels  are  permitted  to  engage  in 
various  branches  of  the  carrying  trade, 
which,  previous  to  the  passing  of  thoae 
acts,  had  been  confined  to  British  ship* 
ping;  the  petitioners  therefore  most  hum- 
bly solicit  the  House  to  take  into  their 
mature  consideration,  the  great  advan- 
tages given  to  foreigners  by  the  alteratieni 
made  m  the  Navigation  and  Colonial  laws, 
and  by  the  remission  of  duties  under  the 
Reciprocity  act,  and  give  such  protection 
to  British  shipping  as  to  the  House  aeeoM 
necessary  and  just." 
Ordered  to  fie  on  the  table. 

Cork  Laws.]  Mr.  Secretary  Cannin|^ 
moved  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  House 
to  resolve  itself  into  a  committee  on  the 
act  of  the  Srd  Geo.  4th,  cap.  60^  respect- 
ing the  Corn-laws. 

Sir  1\  Ldhbridge  said,  it  gave  him 
great  pain  to  oflfer  any  opposition  to  the 
measure  which  he  understood  was  to  be 
submitted  to  the  House  by  the  right  hon. 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
He  knew  the  full  extent  of  the  res|ionai« 
bility  which  every  gentleman  must  incus 
who  ventured  to  put  himself  forward  for 
such  a  purpose  at  this  moment,  when  the 
coun(ry  was  looking  to  the  propoailion 
of  the  right  hon*  gentleman  as  the 
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•f  hnparting  relief  to  the  distreues  of  a 
large  dan  of  the  comaiunity,  whose  luf- 
l^rings  no  man  deplored  more  sincerely 
than  he  did.  But,  awful  as  the  responsi- 
bility was,  and  great  as  might  be  the 
blame  which  he  should  incur,  he  was  im- 
pelled by  a  sense  o^  duty  to  follow  the 
course  he  had  marked  out  for  himself; 
and  he  hoped  the  House  would  allow  him 
to  state  the  reasons  why  he  objected  to 
the  mode  of  relief  which  was  propot<ed. 
Notwithstanding  the  sarcasms  and  gibes 
with  which  he  might  be  assailed,  and  not- 
withstanding the  more  severe  denuncia- 
tions with  which  the  noble  member  for 
Yorkshire  had  thought  it  his  duty  to  visit 
that  class  to  which  he  belonged  in  com- 
mon with  the  noble  lord,  he  should  per- 
sist in  doing  that  which  he  felt  to  be 
called  for  by  the  present  circumstances ; 
and,  while  he  refrained  from  making  any 
answer  to  the  descriptions  which  the 
noble  lord  had  thought  proper  to  give  of 
that  class,  he  would  assure  him  that  his 
reproaches  were  as  painful  for  them  to 
hear,  as  they  were  undeserved.  Although 
the  noble  lord  belonged  to  that  class 
which  he  had  chosen  to  censure,  it  was 
well  known  that  he  did  so  with  perfect 
safety,  because  his  interest  in  it  was  so 
large,  that  it  mattered  very  little  to  him 
what  was  the  price  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce. In  the  name  of  that  class  of  per- 
sons the  greater  part  of  whom  had  an 
interest  infinitely  less  in  amount,  hut 
much  deeper  and  dearer  in  its  kind,  in 
this  object,  he  now  rose  to  ofier  the  most 
serious  opposition  to  the  measure  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  and  he  hoped  to  be 
supported  in  his  opposition  by  all  who 
were  connected  with  that  class  for  whom 
he  spoke.  If  he  understood  the  tendency 
of  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  scheme,  it 
went  exactly  to  this  point — that  all  the 
corn  in  this  country  now  under  bond 
should  be  let  out  on  paying  a  duty  of  12<. 

Ker  quarter,  that  was  the  proposition,  he 
^  elieved,  in  the  first  place.  To  this,  if 
it  were  to  stop  here,  there  might  be  no 
objection — he,  at  least,  had  no  objection 
to  it ;  but  it  was  to  that  which  followed 
that  he  wanted  now  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  House ;  because  it  involved  the 
whole  subject  of  the  principles  of  the 
Corn-laws.  But  a  little  fortnight  ago, 
when  the  hon.  member  for  Briagenorth 
had  made  a  proposition,  the  object  of 
which  was,  to  deal  with  the  whole  system 
of  Corn-laws,  it  had  been  ov^r-ruled  by  a 
large  mamrity  of  the  House.  Tha  ar» 
VULt  XV* 


goment  by  which  it  was  attempted  to 
support  that  proposition  was,  that  a 
scarcity  was  about  to  take  place.  He  ad- 
mitted, that  if  that  fact  could  be  suf- 
ficiently proved,  it  would  furnish  a  forci- 
ble reason  against^  the  principle  upon 
which  the  existing  system  of  our  Corn-laws 
rested.  But,  how  had  that  motion  been 
combatted,  and  by  whom?  What  was 
the  opinion  then  expressed  by  his  majes-  . 
ty's  government  ?  Did  they  not  say  that 
the  proposal  was  ill*timed---that  in  the 
existing  circumstances  of  the  country 
such  a  question  ought  not  to  be  disposed 
of  in  such  a  manner  ?  He  would  ask 
what  had  arisen  since  to  justify  the  altera- 
tion  which  had  taken  place  in  the  opinion 
of  ministers  ?  He  knew  of  nothing ;  the 
distress  now  complained  of  existed  then, 
and  it  was  only  because  it  had  been  of 
longer  duration  that  it  was  now  greater. 
There  had  been  no  rioting  tben»  and  he 
had  heard,  he  did  not  pretend  to  say  how 
truly,  that  the  cause  of  the  riots  might  be 
in  a  great  measure  attributed  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  that  question  had  been  treat- 
ed in  this  House.  He,  however,  was 
much  more  disposed  to  attribute  those 
riots  to  the  severe  and  sore  distress  which 
the  unhappy  people  had  been  exposed  to, 
and  which  he  most  heartily  commiserated. 
That  distress  had  led  this  day  to  a  meet- 
ing at  which  he  heard  great  sums  had 
been  subficribed  for  the  relief  of  those 
who  suffered  most  under  its  pressure. 
The  right  hon.  Secretary  had  himself  made 
an  appeal  to  that  benevolence  which  bad 
been  so  oflen  excited  on  behalf  of  the 
people  of  other  countries,  and  he  had  no 
doubt  that  appeal  would  be  readily  an- 
swered. But,  iJthough  the  liberality  of 
the  persons  who  might  be  disposed  to 
subscribe  would  afford  some  immediate  re- 
lief, it  would  be  necessary  to  look  noch 
deeper  into  the  cause  of  the  distress  be- 
fore an  adequate  cure  could  be  found. 
The  duty  of  the  government  was,  not 
only  to  alleviate  the  distress,  but  to  re- 
move the  cause.  Would  it  not,  then, 
lookiiv  at  the  subject  in  thb  point  of. 
view,  n«ive  been  much  wiser  for  the  right  * 
hon.  Secretary  to  have  asked  the  House 
for  a  vote  in  aid  of  the  poor-rates  ?  It 
was  a  principle  in  the  laws  of  the  country, 
that  if  a  parish  should  be  unable  to  sop- 
port  its  own  poor,  it  had  a  right  to  call 
upon  the  adjoining  parish  to  coine  into  its 
aid.  No  doubt  tnis  mi^ht,  in  many 
cases,  be  severe ;  but  still  it  was  the  law, 
and  the  principle  might  in  this  instance 
S  £ 
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be  safely  resorted  to,  for  the  relief  of  the 
existing  distresses  in  the  country.  If  such 
a  vote  were  proposed  he  could  not  doubt 
that  the  House  would  agree  to  it ,  for  his 
own  part,  he  would  willingly  assist  to 
carry  it;  and  he  was  decidedly  of  opinion, 
that  it  would  have  been  a  much  more 
rational  and  justifiable  course  than  that 
which  was  now  contemplated.  But,  would 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  venture  to  say 
seriously,  that  the  high  price  of  com  was 
the  cause  of  this  distress  ?  He  could  not 
believe  that  so  great  a  fallacy  would  pre- 
vail in  that  House.  He  knew  that  it  bad 
spread  elsewhere ;  he  knew  that  the  no- 
tion had  been  promulgated  and  nurtured 
by  persons  of  great  talent,  and  that  it 
had  been  used  as  a  pretext  for  coming  at 
the  landed  interest  of  the  country,  and 
destroying  them  at  one  blow.  Was  it 
wonderful  that  a  large  body  of  the  peo- 
ple congregated  together  should  adopt  a 
notion  speciously  put  forward  ?  Petitions 
had  in  consequence  been  prepared,  and 
crowded  the  table  of  the  House,  echo- 
ing the  opinions  which  had  been  carefully 
disseminated.  He,  however,  knew  that 
the  cause  of  the  distress  was  to  be  looked 
for  in  various  other  sources  than  the  price 
of  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  country, 
and  therefore  it  was  that  he  resisted  the 
present  motion.  He  knew  that  the  min- 
isters avowed  no  intention  of  interfering 
with  the  Corn-laws  ;  but  proposed  this 
measure  only  as  the  means  of  affording 
some  temporary  relief.  If  this  represen- 
tation had  been  such  as  he  could  have 
given  credit  to,  he  might  have  been  con- 
tent to  offer  no  opposition  to  this  mea- 
iure,  and  to  have  agreed,  as  he  had  done 
before,  to  the  proposition  of  ministers. 
It  was  stated  by  the  riglit  hon.  gentleman, 
that  the  quantity  of  corn  now  in  the 
country  under  bond  consisted  of  250,000 
or  300,000  quarters.  He  had  reason  to 
suppose  that  this  was  underrated,  and  that 
there  was  a  much  larger  quantity  than  this 
in  the  country.  If  be  looked  to  the  ac- 
count given  by  Mr.  Jacob,  he  found  that 
it  was  there  estimated  that  600,000  quar- 
ters  formed  about  one  week's  consumption 
in  England;  and  supposing  this  state- 
ment to  be  correct,  it  was  obvious  that 
tlie  introduction  of  such  a  Quantity  of 
corn  as  was  proposed  could  nave  little 
effect  in  alleviating  the  present  distresses. 
He  therefore  thought  that  this  was  not  a 
fair  or  manly  way  of  treating  the  question, 
and  that,  under  the  pretext  which  was 
held  out,  the  real  ebject  wai  (for  he 
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would  speak  out)  to  set  rid  of  the  whcHm 
system  of  Corn-laws  oy  a  aide^wkid.  A 
subject  of  such  vital  consequence  to 
the  country  ought  not  to  be  disposed 
of  in  any  such  way,  and  he  for  one  wai 
resolved  not  to  agree  to  the  proposition^ 
without  recurrence  to  a  committee,  as  ia 
the  years  1821  and  18^,  to  look  into  the 
causes  by  which  the  produce  of  this  eoun« 
try  was  forced  to  higher  prices  than  in 
any  other.  Until  that  should  be  dona^ 
he  was  sure  that  no  oiie  interested  in  the 
question,  or  in  the  welfare  of  the  nation 
which  it  involved,  could  be  satisfied.  He 
was  not  afraid  that,  upon  such  sn  investi- 
gation, it  would  appear,  that  the  growers 
of  agricultural  produce  enjoyed  any  pn^ 
tection  to  which  they  were  not  fairly  en* 
titled,  nor  which  was  beyond  that  granted 
to  other  classes.  He  was  sure  that  im^ 
posing  a  duty  of  12;.  a  quarter  on  foreign 
corn,  would  have  the  immediate  eflect  cC 
throwing  out  of  cultivation  avast  quantity 
of  land,  and  that  distress,  similar  to  that 
which  had  been  felt  in  1821  and  IWSp 
would  again  be  experienced.  Thu  was  e 
state  of  things  which  ought  bv  all  tneans 
to  be  avoided  if  possible;  and  the  HoaSb 
need  not  be  told  that  the  distress  of  the 
agricultural  classes  was  not  less  pe^gnaaH 
tnan  that  of  the  manufacturers,  althongli, 
unlike  that  of  the  latter,  it  did  not  bredk 
out  into  open  violence.  The  raa^illiN^i 
turers,  from  the  nature  of  their  ocgB|l^ 
tions>  were  congregated  together  in  bige 
bodies,  and  had  not  only  the  means  af 
acting  in  concert,  but  of  putting  ima 
prsctice  any  measure  that  they  might  le- 
solve  upon,  however  absurd  and  nia- 
chievous.  The  physical  force  which  they 
were  capable  or  presenting,  bad  always 
the  eflect  of  intimidating ;  and,  in  the  fire- 
sent  reduced  state  of  the  military  est^ 
blishments  of  this  country,  this  considefe* 
tion  had  a  greater  weight  than  at  other 
times  would  have  belonged  to  it.  He 
cautioned  the  House  against  hehy  M 
into  the  adoption  of  any  measure  ia  whteh 
this  feeling  of  intimidation  might  haveafiy 
share ;  because  it  must  not  only  be  falla- 
cious in  the  prospect  which  it  held  fpdt^ 
but,  as  an  example  to  other  classes  of  the 
community,  must  be  highly  daffgeroes» 
The  House  were  not  called  upon  to  albvd 
protection  to  one  dass  or  to  another,  bet 
to  make  laws  which  should  be  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  country.  WoaM  il 
be  said,  even  if  this  principle  shoeM  bm 
disputed,  that  the  manufacturers  f 
entitled  ta  the  protection  which  It 
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BOW  proposed  to  give  them  at  the  expense 
of  other  and  nqtlets  important  interests  ? 
When  the  subject  of  the  Corn-laws  was 
agitaied,    upon  the  recent  occasion  to 
which  he  had  already  alluded,  Mr.  Jacob's 
report  was  not  so  generally  in  the  pos- 
session of  members  as  it  ought  to  have 
been,  and  as  it  had  since  become.    Con- 
sidering the  information  which  it  conveyed, 
could  any  man  shut  his  eyes  to  the  fact, 
that  the  continental  growers  of  corn  re- 
gulated all  their  operations  by  the  state 
of  the    British  market  i      The  change 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  importation 
of  wool  was  a  sufficient  proof  of  this  fact. 
So  long  as  they  could  command  high 
prices  in  the  markets  of  this  country,  the 
corn-growers  of  the  continent  encouraged 
their  crops.    When,  in  consequence  of 
the  cessation  of  the  war*  and  the  circum- 
stances of  this  country  in  1821  and  1822, 
their  importations  were  checked,  the  cul- 
tivation of  corn  was  given  up,  and  wool 
was  grown  to  a  great  extent  instead.    It 
appeared  by  the  returns,  that  in  1821, 
seven  millions  of  pounds  weight  of  wool 
were  imported ;  in  1822,  eleven  or  twelve 
millions ;  in  1824,  eighteen  millions ;  and 
in  1825,  forty-two  millions.    Who,  then, 
could  doubt  that  the  immediate  conse- 
quence of  the  proposed  measure  must  be 
to  reduce  the  importation  of  wool  to  the 
same  quantity  as  before  the  period  he  first 
mentioned,  and  to  increase  the  importation 
of  corn  in  a  similar  proportion  ?    It  was, 
in  his  opinion,  an  assertion  wholly  desti- 
tute of  proof,  that  the  high  price  of  corn 
was  the  cause  of  the  distress;  and  this 
was  confirmed  by  the  state  of  Ireland. 
Corn  in  that  country  was  about  42#.  per 
quarter,  and  here  it  was  about  60f.     He 
stated  this  to  be  decidedly  his  opinion, 
and  he  had  given  the  reasons  upon  which 
that  opinion  was  founded ;  but,  as  there 
existed  so  great  a  difference  on  the  sub- 
iect  between  himself  and  others,  it  was  at 
least  fit  that  some  inquiry  should  be  made 
into  it.    The  result  mignt  turn  out  other 
than  he  expected ;  but,  until  he  was  fully 
convinced  by  investigation,  which  could 
pot  be  fallacious,  he  was  not  to  be  led 
into  a  measure,  the  danger  of  which  was 
obvious,  and  the  expediency  of  which  was 
a  DMtter  of  considerable  doubt.   The  right 
hon,  gentleman  came  down  to  the  House 
in  a  manner,  which,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
was  quite  unusual,  and  it  might  fairly  be 
said,  he  had  taken  the  House  by  surprbe. 
He  could  not  have  supposed,  after  the 
fiptt  wliicb  the  motion  of  the  hoo.  mewb«r 


for  Bridgenor^h  had  experienced,  that  an 
attempt  iik^  the  present  would  have  been 
mfide  to  annihilate  the  whole  system  of 
the  Corn-laws.    From  the  moment  the 
ports  should  be  open  on  the  payment  of 
a  duty  of  12«.,  who  could  tell  the  quantity 
which  might  be  poured  into  the  country  r 
He  had  every  respect  for  the  authority  bf 
his  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Bridge- 
north,  but  he  would  not  pin  his  faith  upon 
that  gentleman's  assertion*    The  House 
had  heard  a  great  deal  respecting  the 
principles  of  free  trade,  and  had  takei^ 
some  steps  in  conseouence ;  the  result  of 
which  did  not  so  clearly  appear  to  be 
beneficial.    For  his  own  part,  he  was  of 
opinion,  that  those  principles  were  carry- 
ing ministers  out  of  their  depth:  for  it 
was  not  from  the  persons  interested  in 
corn  alone,  but  from  those  concerned  in 
shipping,  and  from  commercial  quarters, 
that  he  had  heard  complaints  which  had 
not  yet  been  contradicted.    He  hoped  the 
right  hon.  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  would  be  prepared  to  refute  these 
statements.     From  his  talents  and  ac- 
quirements this  might  be  expected  ;  and 
although  he  was  sure  that  tlie  right  hon, 
gentleman  was  only  anxious  in  all  his 
measures  to  do  good  to  the  country,  he 
was  nevertheless  compelled  to  look  at  the 
effect  which  those  measures  had  produced 
abroad  and  at  home.    It  was  yet  to  be 
shown  that  the  reciprocity  of  which  so 
much  had  been  said  had  extended  its 
advantage  to  us — whether,  while  we  bad 
given  advantages  to  other  countries,  those 
countries  hsd  not  been  very  sparing  in 
extending  similar  advantages  to  us.  With* 
out,  however,  going  further  into  the  prin- 
ciples of  free  trade  than  iq>plied  to  com, 
he  contended,  that  it  was  impouible  to 
put  that  upon  the  footing  of  other  articles 
of  produce,  until  it  had  been  relieved  firom 
the  burthens  which  it  at  present  bore  to 
the  same  extent.    Let  the  House  look  at 
tlie  expenses  which  the  country  had  to 
pay.    Let  them  look  at  the  amount  of  the 
annual  revenue.    Let  them  look  at  the 
immense  establishment,  and  say  whether 
it  was  possible  to  make  them  cheap.    If 
he  bad  thought  it  possible,  he  should  not 
have  given  the  votes  he  had  done:  but  he 
was  convinced  that  it  was  necessary  to 
keep  up  the  sources  of  the  revenue,  and 
to  discharge  the  national  debt;  which  he 
would,  for  one,  rather  sell  the  coat  off  his 
back  than  not  pay.    The  nation  was  bound 
to  pay  it ;  and  the  credit  of  the  nation 
ifould  be  destroy^  by  the  slightest  in- 
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fraction  of  it.  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
was  bound  to  look  to  all  these  things ; 
and,  be  would  do  well  to  consider  the 
danger  in  which  the  measure  he  was  now 
about  to  propose  might  place  the  important 
interests  he  had  alluded  to.  He  begged 
it  to  be  remembered  also,  that  the  distress 
of  the  manufacturing  labourers  was  not  to 
be  attributed  wholly  to  the  price  of  corn. 
They  were  bred  in  habits  of  luxury,  and 
had  acquired  wants  which  they  found  it 
difficult  to  divest  themselves  of.  Their 
clamour  was  caused  as  much  by  the  taxes 
on  I5s.  out  of  205.  of  their  earnings,  as  on 
the  5s.  which  they  spent  in  bread.  He, 
therefore,  wished  an  inquiry  to  be  made 
as  to  the  exact  degree  in  which  the 
price  of  agricultural  produce  acted  upon 
the  labouring  classes.  If,  without  this, 
he  agreed  to  the  proposition  of  the  right 
hon.  gentleman,  he  should  be  admitting 
that  which  he  expressly  denied  ;  namely, 
that  the  high  price  of  corn  was  the  cause 
of  the  distress.  The  subject  was,  besides, 
far  too  important  to  be  disposed  of  in  a 
hasty  manner,  and  without  consulting  the 
great  interests  of  the  country.  For  the 
relief  of  the  distress,  which,  he  trusted 
and  believed,  was  only  temporary,  he  had 
suggested  the  granting  a  vote  of  money ; 
and  this,  therefore,  at  least  obviated  the 
necessity  of  resorting  to  the  proposed 
measure.  He  repeated,  that  nothing  but 
a  sense  of  the  duty  he  owed,  not  only  to 
the  landed  interests,  but  to  the  country, 
had  induced  him  to  incur  the  responsibility 
of  addressing  the  House  at  that  moment. 
He  thought  that  the  agricultural  interests 
deserved  to  be  looked  to  as  well  as  any 
others  in  the  state  ;  and,  in  order  that  no 
injury  might  incautiously  be  done  to  them, 
he  should  conclude  by  moving,  *<  That  a 
select  committee  be  appointed,  to  inquire 
into  the  causes  of  the  distress  in  the  ma- 
nufacturing districts,  and  of  the  best  means 
of  applying  a  remedy  thereto." 

Mr.  Benett  complained,  that  the  pro- 
position which  was  to  be  made  to  the 
House  was  another  instance  of  the  vacil- 
lation of  ministers,  and  to  that,  more 
than  to  any  other  circumstance,  he  was 
inclined  to  attribute  the  present  distress. 
Fourteen  days  ago  this  question  had  been 
settled,  and  the  whole  subject  of  the 
Corn-laws,  it  was  understood,  was  not  to 
be  discussed  again  during  the  present 
session.  This  decision  had  been  come 
to  by  a  large  majority  of  the  House ;  and 
vet  so  soon  after  this  it  was,  that  the 
House  was  called  upon  to  disturb  all  the 


contracts  which  bad  been  made  for  tli# 
purchase  of  corn  and  land.  It  was  true 
the  object  which  was  put  forward  was 
important  enough  to  lustify  almost  anj 
measure,  if  it  reached  the  cause  of  the 
evil;  but  even  those  who  advocated  it 
did  not  pretend  that  it  would  do  so.  Itp 
then,  it  was  not  likely  to  act  as  a  remedy, 
what  could  be  said  to  induce  the  House 
to  adopt  it?  He  was  much  more  dis* 
posed  to  attribute  to  the  change  in  the 
system  of  our  currency  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  distress  which  prevailed.  If 
the  House  should  agree  to  this  proposi- 
tion of  admitting  corn  on  payment  of  m 
12«.  duty,  they  would  be  giving  to  mi* 
nisters  a  power  much  greater  than  any 
they  had  ever  before  possessed.  The 
remedy  which  had  been  proposed  by  his 
hon.  friend  for  the  relief  of  the  distress 
was  one  to  which  he  should  gladly  coo* 
sent  in  the  present  emergency,  although 
as  a  precedent  it  was  highly  objection* 
able.  The  distress  was  not  even  now 
confined  to  the  manufacturing  classes, 
although  it  prevailed  most  in  roanufac* 
turing  districts.  He  knew  that  the  sgri* 
cultural  labourers  in  those  neighbour* 
hoods,  not  content  with  the  allowances 
made  them  in  their  own  parishes,  resorted 
to  more  populous  places,  where  the  poor« 
rates  afforded  them  a  larger  share  of  re* 
lief.  These  people  were  now  snioog 
those  who  were  engaged  in  the  sbsora 
and  violent  practice  of  breaking  looms, 
and  must  eventually  be  sent  back  to  the 
places  in  which  they  had  settlements. 
His  objection  to  the  proposed  messore 
was  chiefly  its  inutility.  If  the  price  of 
com  was  not  greatly  reduced,  it  would 
be  of  no  service  in  alleviating  the  dis* 
tress ;  and  if  it  should  be  reduced  to  a 
very  considerable  extent,  it  would  trans* 
fer  the  distress  from  the  manufacturing 
to  the  agricultural  classes.  Whenever 
the  land  laboured  under  any  pressure,  k 
was  communicated  to  the  manufacturing 
interests ;  and  when  the  land  revived,  ixm 
prosperity  also  reached  the  msoufao* 
turers,  by  increasing  the  home  consump* 
tion  of  their  produce.  He  was  the  moie 
strongly  opposed  to  the  new  measure, 
because  it  seemed  to  carry  with  it  an  ad» 
mission,  that  the  Corn-laws  were  prodo* 
cing,  or  tending  to  aggravate,  the  exist* 
ing  distress.  Once  get  this  opinion  fixed 
in  the  minds  of  the  manufacturers,  and 
they  would  proceed  to  destroy  agrieul* 
tural  property  in  the  same  way  that  they 
wore  now  destiroyiog  '  ^~ 
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and  toolf— a  coune  aboot  as  rational  at 
that  oP  the  Irish  rebels,  who  had  burned 
the  bank-notes  wherever  they  found 
them,  in  order  to  injure  the  bankers  by 
whom  they  had  been  issued.  Upon  the 
subject,  generally,  of  the  Corn-laws,  he 
did  not  wish  at  the  present  moment  to 
speak.  His  personal  opinion  had  always 
been  in  favour  of  admitting  corn  condi- 
tionally—without regard  to  nome  prices — 
at  a  protecting  duty.  As  to  the  amount 
of  that  duty,  he  agreed  with  the  late  Mr. 
Ricardo,  that  it  ought  to  be  just  so  much 
as  would  compensate  the  land-owner  for 
the  share  he  was  compelled  to  bear  of  the 
public  burthens,  and  not  one  shilling  be« 
yond.  But  he  had  voted  against  the  mo- 
tion of  the  hon.  member  for  Bridgenorth 
a  few  evenings  since,  both  because  he 
thought  the  time  chosen  an  unfavourable 
one  for  discussing  the  question,  and  also 
because  he  thought  the  duty  proposed  by 
that  hon.  member  entirely  insufficient. 
The  duty,  however,  was  twelve  shillings, 
at  which  the  right  hon.  gentlemen  oppo- 
site  desired  to  let  this  bonded  com  into 
the  market ;  and  they  justified  the  impo- 
sition of  that  particular  duty,  upon  the 
ground  that  it  was  the  duty  put  on  when 
the^  ports  were  opened  by  the  eiisting 
law.  But,  this  defence  appeared  to  him, 
to  be  quite  unsatisfactory ;  because,  though 
12j;  was  the  ultimate  duty  at  which  the 
corn  was  to  come  in,  supposing  the  ports 
to  be  opened,  vet  for  the  first  three 
months,  it  should  be  recollected,  there 
was  the  imposition  of  an  additional  5s«, 
making  17f.  Therefore,  if  we  were  to 
assimilate  the  new  measure  in  any  degree 
to  the  existing  law,  it  was  at  17f.  the 
bonded  corn  ought  to  be  admitted,  and 
by  no  means  at  i2#. ;  and  this  the  rather, 
because  the  difference  in  the  home  price 
at  which  the  admission  was  to  take  place, 
was  all  in  favour  of  the  higher  duty.  If 
a  duty  of  17^.  was  necessary  when  com, 
at  home,  was  SOf.,  surely  a  greater  duty 
rather  than  a  less  would  be  requisite  when 
the  importation  was  at  60«.  or  65s.  The 
least  that  the  House  could  do  in  justice 
to  the  agriculturists,  sras  to  make  the  im« 
portation  duty  17f.  for  the  first  three 
months,  as  it  stood  by  the  existing  law ; 
and,  even  then,  gentlemen  need  entertain 
no  apprehension.  Subject  to  that  duty, 
the  300,000  quarters  that  were  in  bond 
would  be  in  the  market  within  a  week. 
He  was  convinced,  in  spite  of  all  that 
was  said  by  the  right  hon.  mover  of  the 
fueatioD,  that  the  quantity  of  oora  in 
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bond  would  have  a  very  powerful  eftci 
upon  the  market.    Mr.  Jacob  had  hernt 
sent,  it  was  true,  to  inquire  into  the  coiw 
dition,  as  regarded  com  in  bond,  of  fo- 
reign countries,  though  that  gentleman's 
report  was,  after  all,  only  an  ex  parte 
statement ;  but  what  pains  had  been  taken 
to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  corn  now  in 
hand  in  England?     None;   and  yet  the 
fact  was  highly  material.    Decidedly  be  . 
was  in  favour  of  the  committee  proposed 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Somersetshnne* 
Time  would  be  consumed  by  it,  no  doubt ; 
but  in  Uie  interim,   measures  might  be 
taken  for  the  relief  of  the  distressed,  fiur 
more  efficient  than   this  change   in  the 
Corn-laws  was  likely  to  produce.    Proper 
persons  might  be  sent  down  into  every 
district,    to  inquire  what   the  suffering 
classes  were  actually  receiving  from  the 
poor-rate,  and  to  ascertain  what  was  th^ 
best   mode  of  administering  further  to 
their  necessities.    A  sum  of  money  voted 
by  parliament  might  be  sent-  down,   in 
proper  proportions,  to  different  parishea, 
either  to  be  distributed  in  aid  of,  and 
through  the  same  medium  as,  the  poor* 
rates,  or  to  be  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of 
corn  which  afterwards  should  be  sold  at 
a  cheap  rate  to  those  who  stood  in  need 
of  it.    He  trusted,  that  in  what  he  said 
now  he  should  not  be  suspected  of  treat* 
ing  the  condition  of  those  who  were  so^ 
fering,  carelessly  or  lightly.    No  man  in 
the  House  knew  better  what  the  poor  bad 
to  bear,  or  commiserated  their  suffimnga 
more,  than  he  did;  but  he  did  believe, 
that  to  give  them  relief  in  the  way  whidi 
was  now  proposed,  was  to  do  that  which 
would  end  in  their  own  destruction.    H« 
trusted  that  the  right  hon.   gentleman 
would  not  allow  parliament  to  separata^ 
without  doing  something  for  the  assistance 
of  the  manufacturing  districts;   but  be 
did  not  think  that  any  thing  but  mischief 
could  result  from  such  a  meaauro  as  thai 
now  brought  forward. 

Mr.  Sanretary  Canning  said,  tba^  in 
simply  making  his  motion,  wiUiout  pre- 
facing it  by  any  observation,  be  had  been 
actuated  by  no  want  of  respect  for  the  opi- 
nions of  those  who  differea  from  him;  but 
be  had  thought,  and  hethoughtsostill,  that 
whatever  discussion  was  to  arise  would  have 
been  most  conveniently  taken  in  the  com« 
mittee.  As  some  hon.  gentlemen,  however, 
were  of  a  different  way  of  thinking,  he  could 
have  no  hesitation  in  adopting  whatever 
course  seemed  to  them  most  desirable,  and 
would  therefore,  atonoti  trouble  theBouse 
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with  the  verj  few  words  which  he  had  to 
offer  upon  the  qaestioo.    And  first,   he 
begged  to  assure  the  hon.  member  for 
WiJtshire,  that  no  man  could  think  more 
unworthily  of  government  than  ministers 
»-and  he,  for  one — would  be  inclined  to 
think  of  themselves,  if  there  was  any 
foundation  for  the  charge,  that  they  were 
BOW  attempting,  by  a  side-wind,  to  alter 
the  established  system  of  the  Corn-laws. 
Whenever  that  subject  might  be  brought 
forward,  gentlemen  would  do  him  the  jus- 
tice to  recollect,  that  he  had  hitherto  bad 
no  discussion  upon  it.    He  should  come 
to  it  unheated  by  any  opposition,   and 
without    having  any   declared    opinions 
either  to  abandon  or  support.    But,  for 
the  present  measure,  he  proposed  it  only 
under  peculiar  circumstances,  without  the 
slightest  reference  to  the  merits  of  the 
general  question :  and  he  was  only  sorry 
for  the  course  which  had  been  taken  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Wiltshire,  and  the  hon. 
member  for  Somerset,  lest  itshould  lead,  out 
of  doors,  to  the  uniting  of  two  considera- 
tions, which  in  truth  were— as  he  had  in- 
tended to  keep  them — perfectly  distinct. 
Mow  the  argument  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Somerset— that,  to  touch  the  Corn- 
laws  for  the  relief  of  the  present  dis- 
tresses, was  to  admit  that  the  Corn-laws 
had  occasioned    those  distresses  —  that 
was  an  argument  the  force  of  which  he 
could  not  understand.     He  did  not  think 
it  necessary,  in  the  first  instance,  to  con- 
sider what  had  occasioned  the  distress. 
He  might  concede  to  the  hon.  member, 
•rgumenti  gratia,  that  it  arose  from  the 
system  of  free  trade,  or  from  whatever 
other  causes  he  thought  fit ;  because,  let 
it  arise  from  what  it  would,  there  being 
so  obvious  a  remedy  at  hand,  as  the  let- 
ting out  of  bond  a  Quantity  of  com,  in  the 
very  neighbourhood  of  a  crowd  of  per- 
sons who  were  afflicted  with  want,  the  pro- 
priety of  instantly  resorting  to  that  remedy, 
he  thought,  was  too  clear  altogether  to 
be  denied.    To  say  that,  admitting  this 
com  as  a  remedy  for  the  evil,  was  making 
the  absence  of  the  com  the  original  cause 
of  it,  was  an  argument,  as  it  seemed  to 
him,  no  more  capable  of  being  sustained, 
than  if  a  man  should  say,  that  because  a 
farticular  medicine — bark  or  senna — ^had 
cured  him  of  a  particular  disease,  it  was 
for  the  want  of  such  bark  or  senna  that  he 
had  first  been  taken  ill  with  it.  It  would  be 
too  tedious  a  work,  at  present,  to  follow 
the  hon.  member  for  Somerset  through 
the  qusstioa  as  to  what  bad  been,  or 
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bad  not  been,  the  real  cause  of  the  pre* 
sent  distresses.    Afflicting  as  they  were^ 
they  were  no  more  than,  from  time  to  time, 
at  different  periods,  the  country  had  beea 
subject  to,  nor  than  probably  must  still 
continue  occasionally  to  visit  us,  so  Ions 
as  we  remained  a  great  commercial  nation* 
Perhaps,  it  would  be  impossible  to  traco 
the  distress  to  any  definite  cause;  but 
this  the  House  knew,  that  it  existed ;  and 
the  only  point  that  remained  to  be  dis^ 
cussed  was,  the  manner  of  its  alleviation. 
— Then,  ibrtheproposalbefore  the  House, 
it  consisted  of  two  mesaures,    differeos 
from  each  other  in  their  extent  and  ope-i 
ration,  and  which  would  require  to  be 
supported  upon  di&rent  grounds.    There 
now  existed  in  this  country  a  large  quan« 
tity  of  corn,  whidi  had  been  imported 
under  a  law  which  forbad  its  coming  at 
present  into  circulation:  upon  the  verjp 
site  of  the  granaries  in  which  this  corn 
was  lying,  there  was  a  grioding,  pressingp 
dangerous,  and  destructive  distress;  then 
could  there  be  a   question  as   to    the 
propriety  of  at  once  letting  tliat  corn  into 
circulation,  and  so  gaining  a  considerable 
immediate  relief,  at  little  or  no  sacrifice  on 
the  part  of  the  community  ?  This  was  the 
first  part  of  the  measure  proposed,  upon 
which  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  dwell, 
because  the  hon.  member  for  Somersetshire 
appeared  to  have  no  decided  objection  to 
it,  and  the  hon.  member  for  Wiltshire 
merely  thought  that  another  arrangemena 
might  be  the  more  convenient  of  the  two  ; 
and  he  should  apply  himself,  therefore,  as 
once,  to  the  second  branch  of  the  proposL- 
tion ;  namely,  that  which  went  to  give  go* 
vernmeot  a  power,  prospectively,  to  admit 
foreign  corn,  in  case  of  any  extreme  ne» 
cessity  which  should  make  it,  in  thmr 
estimation,    advisable  to  do  so.    Now» 
with  respect  to  this  discretion,  he  could 
assure  the  House,  that  of  all  the  boono 
which  it  had  in  its  power  to  bestow  on 
ministers,  this  was  the  very  last  thej  de-« 
sired  to  receive ;  in  fact,  it  was  a  ooon 
which,  either  for  a  permanenor,  or  onder 
any  circumstances  less  trying  than  the  pre* 
sent,  if  it  was  o&red  to  thero,  they  should 
most  certainly  resist.    He  understood,  not 
having  been  then  a  member  of  the  govern^ 
moot,  that  at  the  time  of  first  passing  the 
Corn-laws,  it  had  been  proposed  to  vast 
such  a  power  in  ministers,  but  that  bj 
the  gentlemen  then  in  office  it  had  beee 
protested  against  altogether.    But,if|ro« 
verament  now  asked  for  tliat  authority 
or  suggested  the  expediency  of  its     ~ 
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Conferred  uf>on  theiii»  mVnch  formerly -ihcy 
bad  refused)  under  what  cnrcuiDttaiicet 
was  it  that  they  made  the  demand,  or 
thought  the  discretion  necessary  ?  Par* 
liament  waa  about  to  separate.  It  misht 
be  said,  not  necessarily,  practically, 
however^  that  wan  not  true;  for  parHa« 
ment  could  not  be  sitting  all  tlie  year 
n>und.  Now,  he  was  no  alarmist  as  to  the 
quantity  of  corn  in  the  country,  nor  did 
be  know  how  fur  prices  were  likely  to 
rise ;  but,  for  the  last  six  weeks,  no  mat- 
ter from  what  cause,  we  bad  had  a  rising 
market;  and  there  were  symptoms  of  a 
rising  market  still.  This  waa  ao  clearly 
tbe  case,  that  his  opinion  was,  that  the 
bonded  com  admitted  would  have  no 
more  effect  upon  the  agricultural  pro- 
duce than  to  prevent  a  further  rise*  In 
apeaking  of  prices,  it  would  be  under- 
atood,  that  he  did  not  speak  of  high  prices, 
w  low  prices,  because  those  terms  were 
properly  relative  to  the  condition  of  the 
country.  This  time  twelvemonth  com 
liad  been  at  76s. ;  now  it  was  at  GOs. 
Using  the  common  terms,  therefore^ 
prices  would  seem  to  have  been  higher 
m  the  last  year  than  they  were  in  Uiis ; 
but  looking  at  the  comparative  state  of  tbe 
country,  there  couki  be  no  doubt  that  the 
GOs.  was  a  higher  price  now,  than  the  76t. 
twelve  months  ago  bad  been.  He  re- 
peated, therefore,  that  he  avoided  using 
the  terms  high  or  iow,  aa  regarded  the 
price  of  com ;  but  the  asore  ao,  because 
what  WIS  wanted  in  the  price  of  com, 
was  not  a  bigh  price  or  a  low  price,  ao 
much  as  a  steady  pHoe :  bot,  soppose  that 
during  the  absence  of  parliament,  such 
a  rise  were  to  take  place  as  would  create 
great  and  imminent  distress,  whatcourse— 
this  was  what  he  wisbedtokoowof  honour- 
able gentlemen — what  course  was  to  be 
pursued?  Would  the  House  attempt  to 
legislate  beforeliand  as  to  the  precise 
prices  and  rates  of  duty  at  ii4iich  impoiu 
tation  shouki  be  alhiwed  to  Sake  pkwef 
Certainly  not;  beoaaae  nsere  price  was 
not,  without  reference  to  circumstances,  a 
measure  of  what  would  be  high  or  low. 
Would  not  the  House  rest  a  discretion 
somewhere  ?  Which,  after  all,  would  be 
doing  no  more  than  had  been  done  a  hun- 
dred times  without  it;  because,  supposing 
the  exigency  to  occur,  government  would 
assume  the  power  without  having  it,  and 
at  once,  according  to  the  cuatom,  call  par- 
liament together.  As  the  law  stood,  if, 
between  this  and  August  next,  com  did 
upt  tke  in  prioe  to  Wi*  whatever  the  dis- 
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tress  or  tncbnTenienoe,  nothing  cbold  bt 
done.  It  might  rise  to  Tds.,  and  the  dis- 
tress might  be  most  pressing,  and  still  no 
measure  of  relief  could  be  taken.  It  misbt 
happen  that^  on  a  sudden,  as  the  existmg 
distresses  had  occurred,  so  a  necessity  for 
some  new  measure  might  arise;  and,  al 
the  time  when  this  necessity  appeared^ 
tbe  nation  might  be  without  a  parliaroenSi 
To  provide  against  these  possible  contito^ 
gencies  it  was,  that  government  now  came 
to  the  House,  and  desired  to  be  furnished 
with  that  authority,  from  which,  above  all 
things,  the  desire  of  ministers  would  be 
to  be  delivered.  PersonallT»  they  felt  the 
power  to  be  an  infliction,  but  it  was  one 
which  they  preferred  submitting  to  rather 
than  incur  tne  risk  of  mischief.  With  the 
expediency  or  inexpediency  of  the  exist- 
ing Coro-iaws,  the  present  measare  had 
nothing  to  do.  The  existing  rate  of  duty 
had  only  been  adopted  in  it,  because  the 
mention  of  any  other  might  have  seemed 
to  indicate  in  niture  an  intention  to  mahe 
some  change.  He  had  taken  the  duty  as 
he  found  it,  giving  no  opinion  ss  lo  ila 
advantsge — whether  it  should  still  extsly 
or  whether  it  should  be  a  maximum  or  a 
minimum,  in  case  a  permanent  admis* 
sion  of  com,  at  a  protecting  duty,  sliould 
eventually  be  resolved  upon.  He  repeat* 
ed,  that  the  observations  of  the  boa. 
member  for  Wiltshire,  as  to  the  amoont 
of  duty,  seemed  to  him  fbuoded  ia  error; 
because  the  ouestion  was  not  b  any  wqr 
one  purely  or  amount.  A  reviving  trada^ 
with  a  Ingh  price,  would  aasiat  tbe  cotm- 
try  more  than  even  a  modified  prioe  with 
tlie  existing  atate  of  comnsercial  affaitt. 
At  the  aame  time  the  hon.  member  had 
deprecated  any  auspicion  of  insensibilitjr 
on  his  part,  to  tbe  distress  of  the  manu- 
facturing classes,  in  the  opposition  which 
he  ^ve  to  the  present  measure,  er  of  aajr 
inchaation  to  believe  that  the  interests  ef 
the  agriculturists  generally  were  oppoeed 
to  thoee  of  the  manufacturers.  In  the 
laat  feeling  he  entirely  copcurred  with 
him ;  and  he  believed  that  the  find  aettkn 
ment  of  this  much-agitated  <pieation  would 
perhaps  surprise  both  parties,  when  it 
showed  them  how  very  little  they  realfy 
had  to  dispute  about.  Still  less  could  he 
suspect  the  hon.  member  for  Wiltshire,  er 
any  other  member  taking  bis  side  of  tbe 
question,  of  any  desire  to  advance  the 
interests  of  his  own  class  at  the  expeoea 
of  tbe  suffiniog  of  any  other  part  or  the 
community  s  he  saw  nothing  in  the  ea- 
prcssion  ef  those  epinioes  firoai  widch  he 
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differed,  on  the  pretent  ocGasion,  beyond 
that  anxiety  for  the  assertion,  by  each 
party,  of  his  own  right,  which  rendered 
the  debates  of  that  House  so  peculiarly 
valuable.  For  himself,  he  thought  that 
the  hon.  member  for  Wiltshire  had  done 
himself  credit  by  the  free  expression  of 
his  sentiments  ;  and  he  was  satisfied  every 
gentleman  must  see  that  if  once  any  thing 
like  charges  of  personal  feeling  were  ad- 
mitted into  the  discussion  of  a  question 
like  the  present,  so  far  from  any  thing 
being  done  really  to  aid  those  classes 
which  were  suffering,  they  would  only 
have  the  further  unhappiness  of  hatred 
and  suspicion  towards  their  superiors 
added  to  the  present  misery  of  their  situa- 
tion* Then,  while  he  gave  the  hon. 
.members  opposite  credit — and  he  did  so 
fully,  even  in  that  which  he  thought  the 
extravagance  of  their  apprehensions — for 
the  absence  of  any  thing  like  interested 
motives,  he  hoped  that  they,  on  their  part, 
would  acquit  government  of  any  intention, 
under  the  mask  of  a  distress  which  all 
parties  must  alike  deplore,  to  corae  down 
to  the  House  with  a  measure  which  went, 
or  was  intended  to  go,  one  point  beyond 
the  limit  which  they  affixed  to  it.  The 
present  measure,  as  he  believed,  was  cal- 
culated to  do  service  to  the  whole  coun- 
try.; and  not  least  even  to  those  very  gen- 
tlemen who  were  the  most  strongly  inchned 
to  oppose  it ;  for,  if  a  distress  should 
arise  connected  with  the  corn  trade,  and 
no  power  were  given  to  relieve  it,  they 
might  perhaps  find  the  current  of  opinion 
setting  so  strongly  against  the  land  which 
they  relied  on,  that  they  might  be  unable 
to  maintain  it.  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
•at  down  by  repeating  his  assurance,  that 
ministers,  in  asking  this  discretion  from 
the  House,  asked  that  which,  but  for  the 
peculiar  exigency  of  present  circumstan- 
ces, their  greatest  comfort  would  be  the 
failing  to  obtain. 

Mr.  Bankes  thought  f  that  the  measures  of 
ministers  ought  to  have  been  taken  much 
earlier ;  he  thought,  too,  that  there  could 
be  nothing  in  their  policy  which  might 
not  be  more  fully  explained  than  it  had 
been  so  far.  The  right  hon.  Secretary 
complained  that  the  present  measure  was 
coupled  with  the  general  question  of  the 
Corn-laws.  But,  how  was  it  possible  to 
disconnect  one  from  the  other?  There 
was  a  prevailing  opinion  among  the  lower 
classes,  that  they  were  suffering  from  the 
operation  of  the  Corn*laws«  The  right 
■lipn.  Secretary,  who  in  wordi  denied  that 
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this  opinion  was  welUfounded,  admitted  it 
in  spirit ;  for,  when  the  distress  arose,  it 
was  by  tampering  with  the  Corn-laws  that 
he  proposed  to  relieve  it.  What  would 
the  6r8t  part  of  the  hon.  Secretary's  mea- 
sure— the  letting  in  of  the  bonded  corn- 
do  ?  Suppose  it  reduced  corn  to  30j.  a 
quarter,  how  would  that  help  people  who 
wanted  work,  and  who  had  no  money  to 
buy  it  at  any  price?  The  right  hon. 
Secretary  said  that  this  corn  was  bonded 
in  the  districts  in  which  the  distress  lay. 
That  statement  was  erroneous:  130,000 
quarters  of  it,  at  least,  were  in  London* 
For  the  first  part  of  the  proposition,  he 
saw  no  advantage  that  could  result  from 
it :  and  he  thought  the  principle  erroneous* 
It  was  bad  policy  to  encourage  the  work* 
ing  classes  to  look  always,  in  case  any 
distress  affected  them,  for  an  alteration  in 
the  price  of  com.  At  the  same  time» 
thinking  the  measure  could  have  little 
operation  in  any  way,  he  would  not  op- 
pose it ;  but  the  second  part  of  the  pro- 
position—that for  vesting  a  discretion  in 
ministers— he  certainly  should  resist.  He 
thought  at  least  that  such  a  measure  de^ 
served  more  serious  consideration  than  to 
be  stated  on  one  day  and  passed  on  th^ 
next.  Much  as  he  was  inclined  to  give 
credit  to  the  present  government,  he 
would  not  intrust  the  power  of  idtering 
the  whole  agricultural  trade  of  theeouo* 
try  to  any  government,  without  some 
stronger  proof  than  had  been  given  of  the 
absolute  necessity  of  the  case.  As  to  the 
first  part  of  the  present  proposition,  there- 
fore, he  should  not  object  to  the  Speaker's 
leaving  the  chair;  but  the  second  pouit 
he  felt  it  his  duty  to  resist,  and  he  ahouUI 
prefer  the  hon.  member  for  Somerae^ 
shire's  motion  of  a  committee. 

Mr.  Robertson  thought  that  the  mce- 
sure  proposed  would  serve  only  to  aggra- 
vate the  existing  evil.  The  distress  arose 
from  a  failure  of  demand  consequent  upon 
the  recent  commercial  distresses,  and  from 
the  glut  of  British  manufactures  which 
existed  in  all  the  markets  of  the  world. 
If  the  bonded  com  was  allowed  to  be 
brought  into  the  country,  the  agricultural 
interest  would  take  alarm,  and  a.  peaic 
would  follow  its  introduction  which  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  allay*  Another 
consequence  of  that  measure  would  be* 
that  corn  would  be  brought  down  to  h^ 
its  present  price,  and  it  would  not*  After 
all,  produce  the  desired  .effect;  forit  wooU 
be  brought  forward  to  a  starving  and  iisi« 
poveristed  people,  who  woukl  AOi  iiMe 
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the  mwia  to  purchase  it.  It  thereroire 
behoTed  the  House  to  pause  before  they 
acted  with  precipitation  in  a  matter  of 
such  vast  importance.  The  decision  of 
this  question  required  the  greatest  degree 
of  coolness  and  judgment.  It  should  not 
be  rashly  adopted.  If  foreign  corn  were 
allowed  to  be  imported,  he  had  no  hesi- 
tation in  stating  it  as  his  opinion,  that 
ruin  would  be  the  inevitable  conseouence, 
without  in  the  least  relieving  the  distress 
which  the  measure  undertook  to  remedy. 
The  hon.  gentleman  then  alluded  to  the 
report  of  Mr.  Jacob ;  a  report  which  was 
highly  thought  of  by  some,  although  he 
confessed  he  could  not  see  in  what  its 
value  consisted*  Mr.  Jacob  said,  that  the 
average  price  of  corn  in  Dantzic,  Rotter- 
dam, and  Copenhagen,  had  never  exceed* 
ed  20s, ;  it  could,  therefore,  if  the  ports 
were  opened,  be  brought  into  this  country 
and  sold  for  265.,  leaving  a  profit  of  6s. 
clear  of  all  expenses.  Mr.  Jacob  was 
certainly  a  man  very  well  calculated  for 
the  inquiry  which  he  set  on  foot ;  but  he 
went  forth  strongly  imbued  with  the  feel- 
ings of  government,  and  he  was  therefore 
unfitted  to  enter  into  an  impartial  in- 
vestigation of  the  matter  on  which  he 
was  called  upon  to  report.  Takine  the 
entire  circumstances  connected  with  the 
Subject  into  his  best  consideration,  he 
had  himself  a  proposition  to  submit  to  the 
House,  which  would  extend  effectual  re- 
lief to  the  distressed  nuinufacturers,  with* 
out  injuring  the  interests  of  the  landed 
proprietors.  He  proposed  that  the  House 
should  grant  a  considerable  sum  of  mo- 
ney—he would  name  half  a  million— which 
should  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  go* 
Temment  ror  the  relief  of  the  distressed 
districts.  The  way  in  which  this  relief 
could  be  best  effected  would  be  to  let  go- 
vernment, with  this  sum  of  money,  pur- 
chase up  the  bonded  com,  and  the  money 
collected  in  subscriptions  throughout  the 
country  might  eo  to  purchase  thb  com 
for  the  relief  of  the  starving  manufacturers. 
If  this  plan  were  adopted,  corn  could  be 
purchased  at  SOf.,  or  considerably  less 
than  half  its  present  price ;  and  not  only 
would  that  measure  produce  the  efiect  of 
alleviating  the  present  misery,  but  it  could 
be  effected  without  injuring  in  any  way 
the  landed  interest  of  the  country,  to 
which  the  House  was  bound  to  look,  and 
without  breaking  down  the  hopes  of  pros- 
perity which  the  landed  interest  might 
ieel  with  respect  to  the  state  of  the  bar. 
▼est  next  autumn.  Having  said  thus 
VOL.  XV. 
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much,  he  bad  only  to  add,  that  he  was 
against  the  House  going  into  a  committee 
to  consider  the  proposition  of  the  right 
hon.  gentleman. 

Mr.  WhUmore  said,  he  could  not,  at 
some  gentlemen  seemed  to  do,  consider 
the  present  measure  as  unconnected  with 
the  eeneral  question  of  the  Corn  laws, 
which  he  so  lately  had  brought  before  the 
notice  of  the  House;  and,  however  he 
might  have  succeeded  in  making  himself 
intelligible  to  those  who  heard  him  on 
that  occasion,  he  was  fearful  that  hit  views 
and  opinions  had  not  gone  forth  to  the 
country  in  as  clear  a  way  as  he  could 
have  wished.  He  stated  then,  and  re- 
peated now,  that  the  time  was  arrived 
when  the  subject  of  the  Com  laws  should 
engage  the  most  serious  attention  of  the 
House.  Government,  however,  had 
thought  otherwise;  and  the  further  agi- 
tation of  that  great  question  was  accord- 
ingly deferred.  Under  the  present  afflict- 
ing circumstances  of  the  country,  he  was 
of  opinion,  that  the  measure  proposed  by 
his  majesty's  government  would  have  the 
best  effect ;  and,  looking  at  the  existing 
distress,  he  was  persuad^,  that,  if  parlia- 
ment was  dissolved  without  alleviating  that 
distress,  as  far  as  might  be  practicable, 
consequences  the  most  disastrous  would 
follow.  Had  the  House  reflected  on  all 
the  consequences  of  this  measure  ?  Per- 
haps, he  should  be  allowed  to  explain^ 
that  the  stock  of  corn  in  bond  was  now 
comparatively  small ;  and  that  if  the  ensumg 
harvest  should  happen  to  be  unproductive, 
the  present  measure  would  be  absolutely 
necessary.  He  conceived  that  in  the 
usual  state  of  the  country,  taking  one 
year  with  another,  the  produce  was  not 
equal  to  the  consumption.  If  the  con- 
trary were  the  fhct,  and  if  the  produce 
could  be  proved  to  exceed  the  consump- 
tion, there  would  not  be  any  occasion  ror 
a  revision  of  the  Cora  laws.  He  was 
borne  out  in  his  assertion  of  the  deficiency 
of  produce  to  meet  the  consumption,  by 
the  average  importation,  taken  on  the  ave- 
rage of  every  ten  jears,  from  1780  to 
1820 ;  from  which  it  would  be  seen  that 
it  had  been  progressively  increasing. 
From  1780  to  1789,  the  importation  waa 
230,580  quarters ;  from  1790  to  1799,  it 
was  520,609 quarters;  from  1800 to  1809, 
it  was  574,755  quarters ;  from  1810  to 
1820,  it  wu  684,642  quarters.  This  in- 
cluded the  importations  from  Ireland; 
deducting  which,  the  importation  w)i8 
508,588  quarters.    Now,  from  the  year 
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1828|  down  to  la^t  winter,  the  harvests 
had  been  neither  very  abundant  nor  very 
scanty,  so  that  during  that  period-— a  pe- 
riod too  of  considerably  increased  con- 
sumption— it  must  be  concluded,  that  the 
stocks  on  hand  had  been  rapidly  decreas- 
ing»  and  that  very  little  of  them  now  re- 
mained. The  hon.  member,  in  proof  of 
this  part  of  his  argument,  went  over  cer- 
tain returns  from  Mark-lane,  from  Liver- 
pool, and  from  the  general  accounts  of 
sales,  and  went  on  to  point  out  the  gra* 
dually  rising  prices  in  our  markets,  which 
had  crept  up  front  55s.  to  56^.,  58^.,  59;., 
and  GOs*  and  a  fraction.  Seeing  this  pro* 
gressive  rise  in  the  prices,  and  knowing 
the  state  of  the  money-market,  he  was  led 
to  believe  that  the  stocks  on  hand  were 
very  small.  He  was  aware  the  sub- 
ject was  a  tiresome  one,  and  that  it  was 
difficult  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  it.  Were  it  not  for  this,  he 
would  shew,  from  the  most  unquestion- 
able authority,  that  the  stock  on  hand 
was  small,  and  that  it  lay  principally 
in  the  hands  of  farmers  (ricti  farmers, 
for  the  poor  ones  had  been  driven  to  mar- 
ket), and  that  the  number  of  holders  were 
daily  becoming  fewer  and  fewer.  It  was 
upon  this  ground,  and  from  a  fear  of  the 
consequences  of  a  bad  harvest,  and  other 
incidental  circumstances,  that  he  felt 
bound  to  support  the  present  motion.  Ho 
was  aware  of  the  power  which  the  mea- 
sure gave  to  ministers— a  power  which 
ought  not  to  be  intrusted  to  any  set  of 
men  upon  ordinary  occasions,  or  in  an 
ordinary  state  of  things,  but  which  were 
actually  caUed  for  upon  the  present  occa* 
•ion.  It  was  a  fact,  that  the  quantity  of 
corn  in  bond  could  produce  no  material 
efiect  upon  the  market  price  of  that  arti- 
cle. In  the  present  state  of  the  funds  it 
was  not  likely  that  speculators  would  be 
disposed  to  rush  to  the  corn  market  in 
such  a  way  as  to  cause  any  material  alter- 
i^tion.  And  if  the  parties  were  wise  they 
would  take  care  to  feed  the  market  so 
sparingly  as  to  meet  the  demand  without 
eausing  a  glut,  and  thereby  altering  prices. 
It  might  perhaps  be  said,  that,  in  such  a 
case,  no  material  relief  could  be  afforded 
to  the  existing  distresses.  He  candidly 
confessed  that  he  did  not  think  there 
could.  But  it  would  produce  the  great 
noral  feeling  among  the  distressed  manu* 
facturers,  that  their  case  had  been  se- 
riously considered  by  parliament;  and 
that  the  le^iftlature,  though  unable  to  give 
ftU  die  relief  they  wished  to  afford,  still 
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gave  all  that  it  was  in  their  powcf  togive^ 
It  would  also  have  the  beneficial  effsct  of 
shewing  the  manufacturing  populaiioi^ 
that  their  distresses  were  not  to  be  as- 
cribed to  the  Corn  laws.  For  he  agreed 
with  the  right  hon.  Secretary,  in  thiiSing, 
that  the  parties  upon  this  question  woukl 
be  surprised  to  nnd  that  they  had  beeo 
contending  for  so  little.  This  feeling 
being  impressed  upon  the  people,  would; 
remove  those  dissensions  and  angrjr  feei*^ 
ings  vihich  tended  so  much  to  disunite- 
society  and  set  one  body  of  persons 
against  another.  If  the  House  separated^ 
without  the  adoption  of  some  sucb  mea- 
sure, it  would  be  impossible  to  forettl  the. 
miseries  which  a  bad  harvest,  and  other  at 
present  unlooked-for  circumstances,  nught 
bring  upon  the  country.  If  the  bill  passed 
here,  be  was  sure  it  would  meet  with- 
no  opposition  elsewhere.  It  was  not  hia 
intention  then  to  enter  into  the  more  ge- 
neral question  of  tlie  Com  laws ;  and,  ifli» 
did  not  answer  the  observations  of  the  hon* 
member  for  Somersetshire,  and  the  boa* 
member  for  Dorsetshire  (Mr.  Bankes),  it- 
was  not,  he  assured  the  House,  because 
he  thought  their  arguments  ^tber  thai 
most  logical  or  the  most  unansweral^  ^ 
but,  because  he  thought  tl)e  present  peried 
was  not  a  fit  one  at  which  to  enter  upoi^ 
such  a  discussion.  He  felt,  too,  that  oaar 
and  more  fitting  opportunities  would  pre* 
sent  themselves  for  delivering  his  opinioqa 
upon  the  subject*  He  should  support  thtt 
motion. 

Colonel  Wood  said,  that  the  hon.  gmm 
tleman  had  observed,  that  this  countqF 
had  grown  corn  hardly  equal  to  its 
sumption.  But,  what  was  the  fact  I 
the  last  seven  years  the  country  had 
living  on  its  own  produce^  and  no  inpoflM 
ation  of  foreign  grBin  had  taken  place 
during  that  time.  Tlie  hon.  ^atlemaB  bad 
said  on  a  former  night,  that  m  tbeiDCemal 
trade  of  com  in  this  country  there  was  % 
great  &Iling-o£  He  beg^;ed  to  deny. 
that.  In  the  year  1822,  there  was  si 
greater  quantity  of  com  sold  in  Marlh* 
Une  than  on  any  other  ocotsioD.  H^ 
thought  that  ibis  measure  was  tlhe  safiwfc 
that  could  be  resorted  to  under  the  fm^ 
sent  distressing  circumstances;  yet^  sl« 
though  he  regretted  as  much  as  aoy  gesi* 
tleman  present  the  existence  of  discrsan 
in  the  manu&cturing  districts*  and- would 
go  as  far  to  relieve  them,  he  confeaeed 
that  he  was  not  very  ssoguine  as  to  the 
benefit  which  this  measure  would  eflM« 
He  should  r^ret*  if  the  dislurM  <b« 
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tricU  should  suppow  that  by  passing  this 
measure  for  their  relief  an  admission  was 
implied  that  the  Com  laws  were  conceded* 
The  better  way,  he  thought,  would  be,  to 
settle  the  question  of  the  Corn  laws  at 
once,  by  referring  those  laws  to  a  select 
committee  in  order  to  ascertain  how  far 
their  revision  would  be  proper  or  advis- 
i^le  under  the  present  circumstances. 
He  would  say  in  that  committee,  that  he 
had  no  objection  to  the  proposal  to  let 
out  the  bonded  com  at  I2s.  So  far  there 
would  be  little  difficulty  ;  but  he  thought 
it  impoHible  to  look  at  the  proposition 
relating  to  the  discretionary  power  which 
was  proposed  to  be  vested  m  government, 
with  respect  to  the  importation  of  foreign 
grain,  without  a  reference  being  had  to 
the  Cora  laws.  When  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  other  evening,  laid  his  propo<*> 
aitaon  before  the  House,  he  did  not  state 
what  price  the  comoughtto  arrive  at  before 
the  discretionary  power  which  government 
required  of  parliament  should  be  resorted 
to.  He  hoped,  if  his  majesty's  ministers 
ahould  be  invested  with  that  power,  that 
they  would  acquaint  the  House  as  to  the 
price  at  which  it  was  intended  to  fix  Eng- 
lish grain  before  the  foreign  com  should 
"be  allowed  to  be  iooported.  He  had  now 
a  proposition  to  offer :  it  was  this.  In- 
stead of  keeping  the  ports  shut  against 
foreign  com  at  80f.,  he  thought  they  should 
be  opened  at  70s.  Why,  lie  would  ask, 
were  the  ports  to  be  kept  shut  until  the 
average  price  of  corn  should  be  80s,  i  The 
cause  was  this : — At  the  time  when  that 
regulation  was  entered  into,  there  was 
great  agricultural  distress  existing,  which 
rendered  it  necessary  to  adopt  that  course, 
in  order  to  protect  the  landed  interest ; 
and  it  was  thought  that  70s.  was  too  low 
to  extricate  the  agricultural  interest  from 
the  difficulties  by  which  they  were  sur- 
rounded. It  was  impossible  to  say  too 
Buch  in  praise  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  agricultural  interest  bore  up  against 
their  trials  at  that  distressing  period.  It 
was  impossible  to  give  them  too  much 
credit  for  the  patience  with  which  they 
bore  their  misfortunes ;  but  they  were 
now  recovered  from  the  shock ;  they  were 
on  their  legs  a^ain.  He  would  not  say 
that  they  were  m  prosperity,  for  the  dis« 
tresS  of  1881  and  182S  had  hardly  as  yet 
aubsided,  at  least  its  effects  were  still  felt ; 
and  it  oatrht  be  said,  that  the  agricultural 
interests  had  scarcely  recovered  from  the 
shook  they  sustained  at  that  period.  Tb^ 
tunnge  price  of  wheat,  for  the  last  six 
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years,  it  appeared,  was  60^.  Now,  he 
would  say,  let  the  ports  be  opened  at  BSi. 
He  thought  it  would  be  wise  if  the  agri- 
cultural interest  would  agree  to  that  pro- 
position. The  law  was  originally  passed 
to  extricate  the  agricultural  interest  from 
the  difficulties  under  which  they  laboured, 
and  the  restriction  price  was  fixed  at  80f . ; 
not  because  that  was  considered  a  fair 
standard,  but  because  they  were  unac- 
quainted with  what  ought  to  be  the  real 
sum  under  which  com  could  not  be  im- 
ported. It  was  not  the  wish,  neither  was 
It  the  interest,  of  the  agriculturists  to  force 
prices.  All  they  wanted  was  a  fair  re- 
munerating price ;  and  to  that  they  were 
fairly  entitled.  We  were  now  in  a  state 
of  peace,  and  could  produce  corn  enough 
for  our  own  use ;  but  it  was  possible  that 
that  peace  might  be  interrupted,  and  then 
what  woOld  be  our  situation  if  we  should 
be  obliged  to  look  to  foreign  ports  for  a 
supply  ?  Allusions  had  been  made  to  Mf  • 
Jacob's  Report — a  document  which  he  con- 
fessed he  had  not  read ;  nor,  indeed,  had 
he  heard  of  it,  until  it  was  produced  in  the 
House  hy  the  hon.  member  for  Bridge- 
north.  This,  however,  he  knew,  that  in- 
stead of  sending  that  gentleman  to  Poland, 
he  ought  to  have' been  sent  to  Ireland,  to 
inquire  what  was  doing  there.  Ireland 
had  been  for  some  time  gradually  improv- 
ing as  a  corn  country ;  owing  to  the  op- 
portunities which  she  had  of  coming  into 
this  market.  The  gallant  officer,  in  con- 
clusion, repeated  that,  instead  of  adopt- 
ing this  ineffective  measure,  it  would  be 
better  to  settle  the  whole  question  at 
once,  by  fixing  the  restriction  price  of 
corn  at  65s.  or  70f .,  as  might  be  deemed 
inost  expedient. 

Lord  Milton  said,  he  had  paid  great  atten- 
tion to  the  speech  of  his  hon.  friend  who  had 
last  addressed  the  House,  but  he  trusted 
his  hon.  friend  would  forgive  him  for 
saying,  that,  as  his  speech  was  rath» 
calculated  for  Tuesday,  the  18th  of  April, 
than  for  Tuesday  the  2nd  of  May,  be 
would  not  that  evening  enter  into  an  ar- 
gument with  him.  He  could  not  help 
expressing  his  regret  at  the  course  pur- 
sued by  his  majesty's  government  on  this 
occasion.  Undoubtedly,  during  the  throe 
days  preceding  yesterday,  every  body 
anticipated  some  communication  from 
the  Crown  to  parliament,  relative  to  the 
distresses  of  the  manu&cturing  dbtricts. 
Different  people  according  to  the  different 
views  they  took  of  the  state  of  the 
country,  and  the  remedies  applicable  to  it 
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had  formed  different  expectations  as  to 
the   measures  that    would  be  proposed 
by  government ;  but,  with  the  exception 
of  ministers   themselves,   and  the  hon. 
member   for    Bridgenorth,    he   doubted 
whether   there    was    an   individual   any 
where  to  be  found,  who  thought  that  the 
situation    in    which,  unfortunately,    the 
manufacturing  population  of  the  country 
were    placed,    could    be    prevented  by 
the    measure    propounded   by  ministers. 
He  would   not    go    into    the  common- 
place   dissertation    on     the     adaptation 
of  remedies  to   diseases,  but  he  would 
affirm     without    hesitation,    that,     un- 
less he  was    quite  mistaken  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  calamities  under  which  the 
country  was  suffering,  the  remedy  now 
proposed  had  no  relation  to  those  calami- 
ties. The  right  hon.  Secretary  had  stated, 
that  he  did  not  intend  to  tamper  with  the 
Corn-laws ;  yet  he  brought  forward  this 
measure,  not  as  a  permanent  alteration, 
but  in  order  to  admit  the  bonded  wheat 
for  a    temporary    exigency.    For    that 
purpose  the  right  hon.  gentleman  called 
on  the  House   to    invest  his    majesty's 
ministers    with  a  power,  which,   under 
no   circumstances    ought  these  or  any 
other  ministers  to  possets.  If,  indeed,  the 
population  of  the  manufacturing  districts 
were  suffierine  from  the  want  of  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life — if  food  were  raised  to 
an  excessively  high  price,   or  locked  up 
in  the  warehouses  of  London,  Hull,   or 
Liverpool,  by  the  operation  of  any  par- 
ticular law,  then  he  could  understand  the 
sense  of  opening  those  warehouses    by 
such  a  measure  as  that  before  the  House* 
But,  without  entering  into  the  cause  of 
the  evil  now  pressing  on  the  country,  he 
would  venture  to  state,  that  it  was  not 
the  want   of  food  that  constituted    the 
grievance.    It  was  his  firm   conviction, 
that  the  commercial  districts  were  now 
suffering    the  extremity  of  that  distress 
under  which  five  months  ago  the  banking 
houses  of  the  metropolis  had  fallen.  There 
was  no  destruction  of  commercial  or  agri- 
cultural capital.    All  that  was  wanting 
was   credit ;     and     he    complained    of 
ministers  that  their  measures,  instead  of 
maintaining  public  .credit,  had   tended, 
but  he  did  not  say  were  designed,  to  de- 
stroy that  credit  which  successful  specu- 
lation might  have  revived.     He  had  no 
wish  to  enter  upon  the  general  question  of 
the  Corn -laws.    Every  body,  he  was  sure,* 
would  concur  with  him  that  this  was  no 
remedy  for  the  evils  under  which  the 
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people    of  Lancashire    were    groaning* 
The  principal  argument  in  favour  of  the 
measure  was,  the  necessity  of  giving  the 
Crown  the  power  of  admitting  foreira 
corn,  when  parliament  might  not  be  sil- 
ting.   But    whv,    he    asked,    need    the 
country  be  without  a  parliament  at  any 
time  previous   to  the  next  harvest?     A 
heav^  responsibility  would  rest  on  minis- 
ters if  they  counselled  the  Crown  to  dis- 
solve the  parliament  during  the  present 
crisis.    He  approved  of  the  suggestion  of 
the  hon.  gentleman  who  had  seconded 
the  amendment,  that  a  sum  of  money 
should  be  voted  in  aid  of  the  rates,   to 
enable  the  parishes  to  bear  the  great 
pressure  they  had  to  endure*    He  was 
aware  that  such  a  course  was  not  in  con- 
formity with  sound  principles ;  but,  whea 
the  public  were  called  upon  to  subscribe 
for  the  relief  of  large  bodies  of  their 
suffering  countrymen,  the  State  ought  to 
interfere.    At  that  moment,  the  people  of 
Lancashire  might  be  considered  the  poor 
of  England,  and  the  whole  nation  as  the 
parish   to   which  they  belonged.    They 
were  in  justice  chargeable,  not  on  the 
parishes  of  Blackburn  or  Bolton,  btit  on 
the  country  at  large.    The  acts  of  that 
House,  and  the  speeches  made  in  it  had 
contributed,   not  immediately,    but  re- 
motely, to  produce  the  evils  under  which 
the  distressed  population  were  sufferino^. 
Over-trading  was,  he  believed,  the  lead* 
ing  cause,  which  in  its  train  had  drawis 
after  it  all  the  other  calamities. 

Mr.  PhiUps  said,  he  should  regiet 
much  if  the  proposed  measures  ahoald 
not  be  carried,  because  he  was  aatiafied^ 
that  the  effect  would  be  not  only  Co  re- 
tard an  advance  in  the  price  of  proviaieiis^ 
but,  by  increasing  our  exports,  to  gite 
employment  to  those  who  were  now  on* 
employed.  It  had  been  stated  by  many 
hon.  members,  that  the  manufiicturin^ 
population  attributed  all  their  calamiiiee 
to  the  present  price  of  com;  but  he  was 
convinced  that  such  an  opinion  was  not 
general  among  those  classes,  and  that  the 
course  pursued  by  the  hon.  gentlemen  who 
put  themselves  forward  as  theadvocateaof 
the  agricultural  interest  was  the  principal 
cause  of  having  such  an  opinion  enteiw 
tained  by  some  of  those  classes.  He 
could  assure  those  hon.  members  w|m 
spoke  so  slightingly  of  the  manufaclaBm«( 
many  of  whom  were  in  an  inferior  ilatioa 
of  life,  that  they  had  more  correct  notiooa 
upon  the  subject  than  hon.  membertjfffia, 
them  credit  fori  and  that  maajr  of  iMfiii 
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iodiyidnab  in  hamble  life  would,  if  ad- 
mitted into  that  Houae,  puzzle  the  country 
gentlemen.  He  knew  many  artisans  who 
delivered  speeches  upon  the  subject — 
speeches  wnich,  he  would  venture  to  say« 
were  as  full  of  moderation  and  good  sense 
as  the  speeches  of  persons  in  higher  sta- 
tions of  life ;  and  among  those  artisans  he 
could  name  one  individual,  whose  name 
had  been  mentioned  more  than  once  in 
that  House,  he  meant  a  cotton  spinner 
of  the  name  of  Hodgkins,  who  possessed 
much  influence  among  his  fellow  work- 
men, and  displayed  so  much  good  sense 
and  moderation,  and  such  powers  of 
reasoning,  as  would  be  admitted  by  any 
society  to  justify  his  ofiering  an  opinion 
upon  this  question.  With  respect  to  the 
observation  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Dorsetshire,  as  an  arsuroent  for  high 
prices,  that  the  lauded^interest  composed 
three-fifths  of  the  population,  and  that 
they  bore  all  the  burthens  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor,  he  would  merely  observe* 
that  although  three-fifths  of  the  popula- 
tion might  consist  of  the  landed  interest, 
not  one-third  of  the  population  was  em- 
ployed in  agriculture.  With  respect  to 
the  landed  interest  in  Lancashire,  which 
was  the  scene  of  the  present  distress, 
who,  he  asked,  composed  the  landed 
interest,  and  were  obliged  to  support  the 
poor?  It  could  not  be  denied  that  the 
manufacturers  composed  the  landed  in- 
terest ;  or  at  least  the  occupiers  of  land  in 
that  county.  Before  he  sat  down,  he 
begged  to  make  an  observation  upon  what 
had  occurred  that  day  in  the  city.  He 
meant  the  subscription  which  had  been 
commenced,  which  he  was  satisfied  would 
produce  the  happiest  efiects.  It  would 
show  the  manufacturers,  that  in  seasons 
of  difficulty  and  distress,  they  must  look 
for  the  alleviation  of  that  distress,  not  to 
the  destruction  of  looms,  which  could 
produce  no  effect,  eicept  depriving  the 
masters  of  the  means  of  giving  employ- 
ment— not  to  acts  of  outrage  which  must 
be  repressed  by  the  law-— but  to  the  sjrm- 
pathy  of  those  classes  of  society  who  pos- 
sessed the  means,  and  who  ahowea  no 
unwilliogness  to  afford  relief. 

Mr.  Calcrqft  said,  he  could  not  ^ive  a 
vote  upon  the  present  occasion,  without 
stating  to  the  House,  the  grounds  upon 
which  he  was  induced  to  vote.  He  wisoed 
he  could  a^ree  with  the  riffht  hon.  gentle- 
man opposite,  that  the  e&ct  of  the  mea- 
sures proposed  would  be  the  introdudoff 
of  a  cordiality. of  feeling  between  au 


classes*  He  looked  upon  the  effect  of 
the  measure  in  a  different  light.  He 
thought,  if  the  proposition  of  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  should  be  carried .  in  the 
way  in  which  it  was  proposed,  notliiog 
that  had  ever  happened  was  so  likely  to 
promote  dissension  and  misunderstanding 
between  the  two  great  classes,  agricultunu 
and  manufacturing,  whose  interests  were* 
in  his  opinion,  inseparably  connected. 
He  felt  rather  aukward  upon  the  present 
occasion ;  because,  when  m  the  early  part 
of  the  session  he  had  taken  occasion, 
upon  the  presenting  of  a  petition,  to  put 
a  question  to  the  right  hon*  gentleman 
upon  the  subject,  and  of  stating  his  opi- 
nion that  the  country  would  derive  benefit 
from  the  House  maofull  v  facing  the  ques- 
tion, and  settling  it*  tnan  by  any  post- 
ponement— that  right  hon.  gentleman 
bad  told  him  to  wait  until  the  18th  of 
April,  and  that  he  would  then  hear  the 
sentiments  of  his  majesty's  government 
upon  Che  subject*  He  did  wait,  and  the 
result  of  the  discussion  which  took  place 
upon  that  occasion,  convinced  him  of  the 
propriety  of  postponement ;  and  he  there- 
fore voted  with  the  majority*  What,  then^ 
must  be  his  surprise,  when,  in  so  short  a 
period  as  eieht  or  ten  days  after  that  dis- 
cussion, he  neard  his  majestv's  ministera 
proposing  measures  which  mvolved  the 
whole  question,  the  discussion  of  whicb» 
during  the  present  parliament,  they  had 
but  MO  short  a  time  before  deprecated  ? 
After  this,  he  did  not  know  in  whom  to 
place  confidence,  and  he  thought  the  only 
chance  a  man  had  of  doio^  what  was  right, 
was  to  rely  solely  upon  his  own  judgment. 
This  was  not  all ;  because,  about  five  or 
six  days  ago,  the  ri^ht  hon*  gentleman,  in 
answer  to  a  question  put  oy  the  hon* 
member  for  Shaftesbury,  bad  said  that  it 
was  not  intended  by  bis  majesty's  govern- 
ment to  let  out  the  bonded  com.  Whiu, 
alteration  had  since  occurred  to  change 
the  resolution  of  ministers,  had  the  price 
of  com  risen  rapidly?  He  knew  that 
circumstances  of  a  calamitous  nature  were 
then  in  existence ;  and  certainly,  if  letting 
out  the  bonded  com  would  soothe  the 
feelings  of  one  unhappy  being  in  the  dis- 
tressed districts,  in  God*s  name  let  it  be 
so*  But  his  great  objection  was  to  the 
second  proposition,  namely,  that  which  in- 
vested his  majesty's  ministers  with^  the 
power  of  dealing  as  they  pleased  with  a 
question  which,  they  said,  was  not  fit  even 
to  be  discussed  by  parliament  this  session. 
Yet  they,  who  from  day  to  day*  knew  not 
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what  mtasares  they  intended  to  apply  to 
the  state  of  the  country^  claimed  the  ah* 
solute  discretion  of  actios  as  tliey  thought 
proper.    Much  as  he  wished  to  vote  with 
gorerameDt,  he  felt  it.  impossible  to  put 
the  least  confidence  in  their  doubtful  and 
fluctuating  councils.     He  defied  any  man 
to  point  out  any  instance  in  which  the 
weaicest  administration  that  had  ever  ex- 
isted, had  manifested  more  vacillation  and 
indecision  than  the  present  ministers,  with 
refin-ence  to  this  vital  topic      His  first 
objection  was,  that  the  proposed  measure 
would  be  a  direct  infringement  of  the  law^ 
in  the  most  invidious  manner.    If  the 
Carn«]aws  were  to  be  got  rid  of  in  this 
way  by  a  side  wind,  the  artisans  of  Lan- 
cashire, whom  the  hon.  gentleman  had 
praised  so  highly,  would  conclude  that 
they  had  triumphed  over  the  landed  in« 
terest.   But  how  ?   Not  by  their  petitions, 
certainly;   but  by— what?     Their  tm« 
presston  would  be,  that  government  had 
deluded  the  landed  interest   out  of  the 
Corn-laws,  in  order  to  prevent  the  pro« 
gress  of  their  disorders.    Instead,  there- 
fore, of  promoting  a  good  understanding, 
the  measure  would  only  sow  discord  be- 
tween  the   two  classes   whose  interests 
were  really  as  inseparable  as  those  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,    But  what  would  our 
friends  say  in  Ireland  and  Canada,  if  the 
Corn -laws  were  thus  suddenly  repealed  i 
It  would  better  become  government  to 
say  at  once,  that  circumstances  had  so 
changed,  and  so  many  events  bad  oc- 
curred entirely  unexpected,  as  to  warrant 
them   in  changing   their  opinion.    Let 
them  then  invite  the  House  to  the  regular 
discussion  of  the  whole  question,  and  take 
the  sense  of  parliament.    If  that  were 
done  on  fair  principles,  he  was  convinced, 
that  whatever  might  be  the  decision  of 
the  majority  of  that  House,  there  would 
be  no  discontent  in  the  public  mind.    The 
neglected  agriculture  of  Poland  and  Ger- 
many was  much  dwelt  upon ;  and  it  seem- 
ed as  if  it  were  deemea  the  duty  of  this 
country   to    re-establish    iu   prosperity. 
Sure  he  was,  that  if  the  supply  of  corn 
from  those   countries  was  thrown  open, 
the  supply   for  the   next  seven   years 
would  not  be  had   on  as  liberal  terms 
as  we  bad  obtained  it  during   the  last 
seven   Tears    from  our    own    agricultu- 
rists.    Mr.  Jacob  fixed  the  probwle  price 
of  com  from  abroad- at  60t.  while  during 
the  last  seven  years,  the  average  of  our 
home  growth  had  not  exceeded  57s,    He 
wa0  convinced  that  the  removal  of  the  re- 
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strictionB  on  foreign  com  had  Bothing  to 
do  with  the  relief  of  the  distresses  of  the 
people  of  Lancashire.  When  the  artisane 
of  that  district  remembered  that  that 
House  had  voted  large  sums  to  the  die* 
tressed  Hanoverians,  Russians  and  Por* 
tuguese,  they  would  Uiink  it  extraordinar j 
if  something  was  not  done,  in  the  same 
way,  for  the  relief  of  sufierings  so  much 
nearer  home.  If,  therefore,  government 
would  not  move  the  grant  of  a  specific 
sum,  and  nobody  else  would,  he  would 
discharge  that  act  of  duty  himself.  Ha 
was  fully  aware  of  the  dimculties  of  the 
measure ;  but,  if  any  thing  could  recon- 
cile the  people  to  the  extravagant  ex- 
penditure of  government,  it  would  be  that 
some  portion  of  it  had  been  applied  to 
the  relief  of  distress.  He  trusted  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  would  not  persevere 
in  the  proposition  he  had  brought  for- 
ward, but  that,  instead  of  it,  a  sum  of  pub- 
lic money  would  be  voted  for  the  imme- 
diate benefit  of  the  miserable  population 
of  Lancashire. 

Sir  «/.  Newport  expressed  himself  fa« 
vourable  to  a  grant  or  money  by  the  go* 
vernment  for  the  relief  of  the  distreteed 
manufacturers ;  and,  as  he  could  not  see 
that  the  measures  proposed  by  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  offered  any  remedy  for 
the  distress,  he  should  support  the  amend* 
ment  of  the  hon.  member  for  Someraet« 
shire,  provided  there  should  be  ao  in-i 
struction  to  the  committee  to  dispoee  of 
the  bonded  core.  He  thought  the  Hooae ' 
ought,  by  releasing  the  bonded  com,  to 
give  an  earnest  of  their  good  tnteDtidHi 
towards  the  distressed  manufactarera  $ 
but  his  most  decided  objection  to  the  ae-» 
cond  measure  was,  that  no  beoeieial 
object  could  be  obtained  by  it  which 
could  not  be  obtained  by  his  majeety'tt 
government  acting  upon  their  owo  re« 
sponsibility,  and  coming  afkerwarde  to 
parliament  for  an  act  of  indemnity. 

Lord  John  RushU  began  by  obaernag*, 
that  after  the  promise  which  mhuetera 
had  made  last  year,  to  discuas  the  qoee- 
tion  of  the  Corn-laws,  and  alter  their 
deprecation  of  that  discussion  In  the  pre* 
sent  year,  he  did  think  that  the  agrieiil-* 
tural  interest  had  just  cause  to  eemphun 
that  that  question  was  now,  in  fiM^t,  ia* 
troduced  in  this  side  manner.  He  thei^fht 
that  in  any  form  in  which  the  motieo  ler 
a  grant  might  be  brought  forward.  It  waa 
objectionable  as  a  bad  preoedent.  Houp 
did  the  present  state  of  the  coontij 
rate  on  this  queatioB  ?    There  weie 
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persona  now  ia  t  verj  UBrartomt^titiHi* 
tion.  ThrjF  «*«re  ftoflbring  imder  the 
pressure  of  extreme  distress;  and  not 
only  so,  Iher  weie  guilty  of  comoiitting 
excesses.  These  persons  now  came  to 
the  goyenunent,  and  stated  their  ease; 
and  government  offered  to  reh'eve  them 
by  altering  the  state  of  the  Corn-la«pis. 
what  was  the  effect  of  this  conduct  ?  Did 
it  not  amount  to  an  acknowledgment,  that 
the  state  of  Che  Com-laws  was  the  cause 
of  the  present  distress?  And  the  conse- 
ouence  must  be,  that  the  next  time  any 
distFess  arose  among  theae  people,  tlmt 
distress  might  be  followed  by  insubordi* 
nation,  and  they  would  come  to  parlia* 
meat  with  a  threat,  and  say,  that  <hey 
had  been  oace  reliered  by  a  relaxation  of 
the  Corn-laws;  that  those  hiwa  must  be 
further  relaxed;  and  that  ffovernmenc 
must  dimiaish  the  amount  of  the  duty, 
for  that,  as  they  had  admitted  the  Corn* 
laws  to  be  the  cause  of  the  distress,  and 
as  experience  had  preyed  that  to  be  the 
fact,  they  had  found  that  they  had  only 
to  ask  for  reliefv  no  matter  in  what  man- 
ner, and  they  should  obtain  it?  He 
thought  the  precedent  would  be  highly 
.  dangerous;  that  it  would  be  holding  up 
the  landed  interest  of  the  country  aa  the 
persons,  who  not  only  kepS  their  fellow- 
countrymen  from  the  means  of  obtaining 
bread  at  a  cheap  rate,  but  who  refused  to 
afford  the  means  of  leUering  the  present 
distress  of  the  country.  l£e  right  hoo* 
gentleouin  who  had  coounenced  thia  dis* 
cession  had  expressed  hia  wish  that  it 
should  be  ooosidered  only  as  a  questian 
of  the  meeoa  of  remedying  the  distras8» 
and  not  as  a  ouestioB  on  the  Com-lawa ; 
but  it  had  so  nappened,  thad  the  debate 
did  not  turn  merely  on  the  cause  of  the 
dbtress,  and  en  mt  remedy  to  be  applied 
to  it,  but  on  the  qee^ion  of  tJie  exiatiBg 
state  of  she  Corn^laws.  He  should  aow 
consider,  first  the  application  of  the  re- 
medies to  the  distress,  and  seooodly,  he 
should  make  a  few  reaaarks  on  the  ob» 
senrations  which  had  been  made  reganU 
ing  the  Com«law8.  As  to  the  first,  the 
proposition  was,  that  a  considerable  quaD« 
tity  of  fordgn  com  should  be  introduced 
into  this  country ;  and  that  introduction, 
the  right  hou.  gentleman  had  dedaredt 
.  would  only  produce  the  effect  of  prevent** 
ii^  titeeom  from  rising  m  price.  If  that 
were  certain,  ho  should  for  one  have  no 
objection  to  the  proposition ;  espedallj 
as  it  had  been  declared  to  be  toundei 
■olely  on  conaideratioa  of  the  ckrcvai- 


stancaa  of  the  present  time.  8611  he 
must  ask,  why  had  not  the  right  hod« 
gentleman  who  presided  at  the  Ibard  of 
Trade  taken  these  circumstances  into  hia 
consideration  previously  to  the  present 
moment  \  And,  if  the  distiesa  arose  from 
the  causea  stated  by  ministers,  and  was 
to  be  remedied  by  the  means  i\mj  had 
proposed,  was  it  not  matter  ef  blame  that 
these  cireumstances  had  not  been  weighs 
ed,  and  the  consequences  foreseen  and 
provided  against  by  ministars,  and  espe» 
dally  by  the  right  hoow  gentleman,  to 
whose  care  was  iatrustsd  the  superin* 
tendance  of  the  trade  ef  the  country  I 
However,  taking  the  measure  which  waa 
now  proposed  as  a  good  measure,  and 
osM  that  was  likely  te  answer  its  intended 
oMect,  what,  he  would  ask,  would  be  tfte 
effwct?  The  right  hon.  gentieman  bad 
said,  that  the  warehouses  containing  the 
bonded  com  were  constanUy  in  the  view 
of  these  distressed  manufiicturerB,  and 
that  to  open  those  warehouaas  to  theas 
would  be  the  best  method  oS  affbrdmg 
them  rdie£  Now,  if  those  wardiouaea 
were  actually  to  be  opened  to  theae  men^ 
he  should  agree  to  toe  proposition ;  biU 
the  &ct  was,  that  the  warehousea  would 
only  be  opened  to  the  merobanta  who 
would  purchase  the  com,  and  then- sell  si 
afterwards  to  theae  men  at  the  regular 
market  price.  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
had,  indbed,  said,  that  it  would  te  reduced 
In  price;  but  suppose  a  reduction  of  IOa 
per  quarter  toox  place,  aurely  it  would 
not  be  contended  that  that  would  be  a 
great  refa'ef  to  the  distressed  manafao^ 
tuners*  He  would  now  come  to  these* 
cond  measure— that  rf  piling  to  govern- 
ment the  power  of  opening  tbs  ports  doa^ 
ing  the  reeeas,  or  before  the  meeting  of 
the  next  pari  lament,  should  cireumstanoei 
(to  be  judged  of  at  their  discretion)  ao 
reqnim;  aad,  as  an  argument  in  suppose 
of  this  it  was  urged,  that  under  any  da* 
cmnstances  the  ports  could  not  otherwise 
be  opened  before  the  15t2i  of  AoguBt» 
He  for  one  would  hesitate  before  he  left 
such  a  power  to  the  discretion  of  ministers ; 
a  power  which,  by  opening  the  ports  even 
at  the  duty  of  17s^  m%ht,  in  the  course 
of  a  fiew  months,  so  fill  the  country  with 
foseign  com,  aa  to  destroy  the  agrieul- 
tural  interests  for  years  to  comou  Ifsnoll 
a  power  were  considered  necessary,  the 
measure  should  have  been  introduced 
long  before,  when  the  wliole  subject,  bi 
all  lU  bearinffs,  mwht  have  received  that 
asoture  oonsidevatfoQ  nhidi  ita  isapoit* 
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ance  deserved.  This,  however,  was  hot 
done,  and  he  must  say  of  the  omission, 
that  it  was  a  gross  abandonment  of  duty 
on  the  part  off  ministers.  Having,  how- 
ever, passed  overtheopportunity  of  doing 
this,  they  now  came  to  the  House  to  ask 
for  a  dictatorial  power  over  the  most  im- 

{)ortant  of  all  questions — that  which  re- 
ated  to  the  subsistence  of  the  people. 
He  would  not  consent  to  the  grant  of  any 
such  power;  and  therefore,  as  it  was 
moved  that  a  select  committee  should  be 
appointed  to  inquire  fnto  the  cause  of 
the  present  distresses,  he  would  gladly 
support  that  amendment ;  and  in  support- 
ing it,  he  opposed  that  want  of  firmness 
and  decision  which  characterized  the  pro- 
ceedings of  ministers  on  this  question. 
He  had  lately  voted  with  them  on  this 
subject,  on  the  understanding  that,  in  the 

S resent  year,  nothing  was  intended  to  be 
one  with  respect  to  the  Corn-laws,  and 
he  would  gladly  vote  with  them  again  if 
they  proposed  any  fair  measure  which 
would  set  the  question  finally  at  rest.  If 
the  present  distress  was  caused  by  a  want 
of  credit,  nothing  would  be  more  useful 
than  an  advance  of  money  to  the  manu- 
facturers ;  but  if  it  arose  from  a  want  of 
demand  for  their  produce,  then  a  grant 
of  money  would  be  of  no  use ;  but  the 
difference  of  opinion  which  exbted  as  to 
these  points  was  a  reason  why  an  inquiry 
should  be  entered  into,  as  to  what  were 
the  causes  of  the  distress,  and  what  would 
be  the  most  efficient  remedy.  As  to  an 
alteration  in  the  Corn-laws,  he  thought 
there  would  be  no  objection  to  such  a 
one  as  would  settle  the  question  perma- 
nently. The  alteration  necessary,  to  be 
made  would,  he  was  sure,  be  found  on 
inquiry  to  be  very  small ;  and  if  the  sub- 
ject had  been  considered  as  it  ought  to 
have  been  at  an  earlier  period,  that  matter 
might  have  been  set  at  rest.  It  was  most 
desirable  that  it  should  be  settled,  as  a 
great  degree  of  anxiety  existed  among 
farmers  and  land-owners  with  respect  to 
it— an  anxiety  very  natural,  when  they 
found  that  they  were  held  up  to  the  coun- 
tnr  as  the  causes  of  the  present  distress. 
This  was  a  state  of  things  which  it  would 
be  extremely  unwise  to  allow  to  remain, 
and  therefore  he  was  anxious  for  any 
measure  which  would  set  the  question  at 
rest.  If  such  an  attempt  had  been  made 
in  the  early  part  of  the  year  there  would 
now  be  an  end  of  the  question.  He  had 
opposed  the  motion  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Bridgenorth  on  this  Bubject^  because 
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he  thought  it  would  be  impossible  to 
carry  it  through  without  the  concurrence 
of  government ;  but  he  thought  that  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Huskisson),  if 
he  had  given  the  subject  the  consideration 
its  importance  deserved,  and  introduced 
it  with  his  usual  clearness,  might  before 
now  have  carried  a  final  and  satisfactory 
arrangement  of  it  through  both  Houses* 
In  such  an  arrangement  none  would  have 
more  cordially  concurred  than  the  landed 
interest. 

Mr.  Htukisson  said,  that  after  all  the 
speeches  he  had  heard  on  the  subject  that 
night  from  the  other  side  of  the  Housiey 
he  still  retained  the  same  opinion  which 
he  expressed  a  fortnight  back,  that  the 
present  was  not  a  proper  time  for  going 
mto  a  general  revision  of  the  Corn-laws. 
He  had  heard  nothine  upon  the  present 
occasion  which  tended,  in  the  slightest 
degree,  to  shake  that  opinion.  It  would, 
perhaps,  be  more  correct  to  say,  that  he 
was  confirmed  in  that  opinion  by  all  that 
had  passed  out  of  doors  since  what  he 
must  call  the  unfortunate  discussioD  of 
the  subject,  not  many  nights  back  in  the 
House.  After  what  he  had  stated  upon 
that  occasion  with  respect  to  the  final 
settlement  of  the  question,  they  must  take 
a  very  different  view  of  it  from  him,  who 
thought  that  the  present  was  a  fit  time 
for  entering  into  it.  It  was  not  a  little 
surprising,  that  when  his  right  hon.  friend 
announced  last  night  what  government 
meant  to  propose,  and  the  reasona  on 
which  it  was  grounded,  there  did  appear 
to  be,  on  all  sides  of  the  House,  a  apon- 
taneous,  cordial,  and  universal  concurrence 
in  the  proposition,  greater  than  be  ever 
recollected  upon  any  former  oocaaion. 
Not  only  did  this  strong  concurrence  of 
sentiment  manifest  itself,  but  also  a  do- 
termination,  that  when  the  subject 
to  be  considered  on  the  next  night,  it 
not  to  be  mixed  up  with  the  general  qui 
tion  of  the  Corn-laws,  or  anv  other  nele- 
rogeneous  consideration.  Tnb  he  looked 
upon  as  a  happy  omen ;  and  had  the  aame 
feelings  contmued  to  influence  the  House, 
the  best  results  must  have  followed.  It 
would  seem  now,  however,  that  some  new 
light  had  broken  in  upon  hon.  gentlemoiy 
and  accordingly,  with  an  insrenuity  which 
he  could  not  well  comprehend,  it  wne 
boldly  inferred,  that  the  only  effiMt  of  the 
measure  now  proposed,  would  be,  to  con- 
firm the  manufacturing  population  in  un 
opinion,  that  the  cause  or  all  their  dia« 
tresses  wis  the  Corn-laws,  and  tttt  the 
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prpppiid  pf  Ul§  right  hon.  frieod  must  be 

SoosicUred  %$  amounting  in  fact  to  such  a 
cclaration.  This  was  a  most  extraor- 
dinary inference  to  draw  from  a  proposi- 
tion, \he  only  effect  of  which  would  be  to 
let  out  the  corn  at  present  in  bond.  The 
conclusion  was  not  a  logical,  or  a  fair  one. 
For  himself,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  deny- 
ing that  the  Corn-laws  had  any  thing  to 
do  will)  the  existing  dbtress  in  some  of 
the  manufacturing  districts,  or  that  they 
even  contributed  to  produce  it.  It  was 
not  a  logical,  or  a  legitimate  mode  of 
reasoning  to  say,  that  because  government 
came  forward  with  a  measure,  which,  in 
their  view,  had  a  tendency  to  alleviate  the 
present  distress,  to  soothe  the  feelings  of 
the  sufierers,  and  to  show  a  sympathy 
with  their  sufferings,  that  therefore  they 
looked  upon  the  Corn-laws  as  the  cause 
of  the  distress.  His  opinion  might  per- 
haps be  worth  little  upon  this  subject,  or 
upon  any  other;  but  he  must  frankly  and 
openly  say,  that  he  did  not  look  upon  the 
Corn-laws  as  the  cause  of  the  distress. 
This  question  would  be  much  more  effec- 
tually and  satisfactorily  settled  by  a  re- 
ference to  facts,  than  by  the  authority  of 
any  individual,  however  respectable.  Now, 
he  would  ask,  what  was  the  situation  of 
the  manufacturing  districts  last  year,  and 
this  year  ?  Last  year,  the  manufacturing 
population  was  in  most  active  and  general 
efnployiueot.  A  spirit  of  over-speculation 
and  over-trading  prevailed.  The  whole 
world  was  ransacked  for  raw  materials  to 
give  employment  to  tiieir  manufactures ; 
and  it  seemed  ai  if  they  never  could  get 
enough,  either  of  building  materials  for 
t^  vast  number  of  new  factories  that 
were  commenced,  or  of  the  articles  ne- 
oeasary  to  put  them  into  operation.  Cre- 
dit, though  it  exiated  to  overflowing,  was 
not  adequate  to  meet  the  increasing  de- 
npands  made  upoa  its  speculation.  At 
that  period,  howevsir,  wheo  the  maoufac- 
turing  districta  were  in  full  employment, 
when  there  was  no  complaint  among  the 
p^opulation,  com  was  7«.  or  Sf.  a  quarter 
4earar  than  at  present.  Nov,  however, 
t{iat  the  state  of  tlie  oianufacturing  dis* 
tricts  waa  so  ^iffecent— that  the  popula* 
tioB  was  suffering  the  iBojat  serious  cala- 
imtiea--thcy  were  told,  because  govera- 
i^ent  came  forward  with  a  measure  calcu* 
lated  to  afford  sooae  relief,  that  they 
wish^  to  spread  a  most  danserous  delu- 
sion aa:iong  the  people,  ana  to  impress 
then  with  the  iuea  that  the  Corn-lawa 
i^e  the  sole  caiue  of  all  the  diatressei. 
VOL.  XV. 


Hoif  wai  it  possible  for  any  roan  to  come 
to  such  a  concluMon  as  this,  knowing  at 
the  same  time  the  fact,  that  last  yetOTf 
when  the  manufacturing  districts  were* 
perhaps,  in  the  most  flourishing  state  that 
was  ever  recollected  in  this  country,  the 
price  of  c6rn  was  actually  7«*  or  Ss*  a 
quarter  more  than  in  the  present  year* 
When  he  said  that  the  price  of  corn  was 
higher  last  year,  he  trusted  no  person 
would  infer  that  he  considered  the  present 

f>rice  as  not  materially  exceeding  that  of 
ast  year,  taking  into  consideration  the 
price  of  all  other  articles  at  the  present 
period,  the  price  of  labour,  and  all  the 
existing  circumstances.  On  taking  all 
these  things  into  account,  the  conclosioa 
must  be,  that  the  price  of  corn  was  noir 
greater  in  reality,  though  not  iu)minally, 
than  it  was  la^it  year*  He  was  not  one 
of  those  who  maintained  the  theory,  that 
the  price  of  lobour  sliould  be  in  the  in- 
verse ratio  of  tlic  price  of  corur  Upon 
this  occasion,  however,  he  wished  to  avoid 
the  general  question  of  the  Corn-laws, 
and  to  state  distinctly  that  tlie  present 
subject  had  nothing  to  do  with  it*  The 
noble  lord  opposite  (Milton)  seemed  to 
think  that  want  of  credit  was  the  cause  of 
the  evil,  and  the  noble  lord  gave  what  he 
considered  a  definition  of  credit*  He  said 
it  depended  on  opinion.  In  a  certain 
sense  this  was  true  ;  but,  for  himself,  he 
knew  no  possible  way  of  reviving  credit, 
but  by  reviving  the  demand  for  com* 
modities.  Credit  could  not  possibly  be 
created  by  any  act  of  authority  t  by  any 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  government* 
It  must  arise  from  demand.  When  that 
began  to  advance— when  prices,  in  con* 
sequence,  began  to  look  up-»when  capital 
and  labour  began  to  find  ample  emplov- 
ment — then,  and  not  till  then,  would  creoift 
improve.  Such,  however,  was  not  at  pre- 
sent the  state  of  the  country.  But,  thoogh 
the  wsges  of  the  manufacturing  popolatioa 
were  low,  they  were  not  quite  unemployed* 
In  those  districts  where  the  distress  pre* 
vailed  the  people  were  not  qiute  out  of 
work,  thougn  the  wages  were  not  sufficient 
to  enable  them  to  support  tlieir  families* 
Now,  if,  under  such  circumstances,  some 
measure  could  be  adopted,  to  prevent,  at 
least,  a  further  rise  in  the  price  of  com^ 
to  render  the  rate  of  wages  more  com- 
mensurate to  the  price  of  the  necessariet 
of  life,  and  to  come  in  aid  of  that  relief 
afforded  by  the  poor-rates,  this  surely 
would  be  doing  something  to  alienate  the 
present  diatresn ;  it  would  tend  to  inspire 
3  G 
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hope  and  confidcncet  and  parliament^  by 
adopting  such  a  measure,  would  do  no 
more  than  sound  and  liberal  policy  re- 
commended.     It  was    admitted  on    all 
hands,   that   the  most  disastrous  conse- 
quences might  be  occasioned  by  a  further 
rise  in  the  price  of  corn.    To  prevent  this 
was  the  only  object  contemplated  by  the 
present  measure ;  and  he  could,  therefore, 
see  no  valid  argument  against  its  adoption. 
He  wished  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  one  fact,  which  appeared  of 
some  importance  in  considering  this  sub- 
ject.    He  held  in  liis  hand  a  return  of 
the  prices  of  corn  during  six  weeks  of 
1825,  from  the  19th  of  March  to  the  23rd 
of  April,  and  during  the  corresponding 
six  weeks  of  1826.      Now,   during  the 
former  period  the  manufacturing  popula- 
tion was  in  full  employment.    There  was 
no  complaint  of  distress,  and  yet  the  prices 
were  higher  than  in  the  corresponding 
period  of  the  present  year.    The  price 
was,  in  the  first  of  these  six  weeks  of 

1825,  for  the  quarter  of  corn,  68^.;  for 
the  second,  68s.  9d, ;  the  third,  69s, ;  the 
fourth,  68^ ;  the  fifth,  68^.  6d. ;  and  the 
aixth,  66s.  6d. ;  so  that  it  fell  2s.  during 
the  last  week.  Now,  what  did  they  pro- 
pose at  that  period  ? — To  let  out  the  corn 
then  in  bond,  because  there  was  a  feeling 
that,  if,  before  the  harvest  came  in,  the 
price  should  rise  to  80^.,  the  consequence 
would  be  such  a  sudden  inundation  of 
foreign  corn,  as  must  produce  a  rapid  de- 
cline of  price,  and  be  attended  with  the 
worst  consequences  to  the  agricultural 
interests.  To  prevent  this,  it  was  judged 
advisable  to  let  out  the  corn,  which  had 
been  long  in  bond,  and  thereby  prevent  a 
sudden  rise  to  that  price  at  which  im- 
portation must  have  taken  place.  Theae 
were  the  grounds  on  which  the  measure 
was  recommended  by  him  last  year,  and 
on  which  he  recommended  it  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  House.  Was  it  too  much  to 
ask  in  1826,  and  under  the  existing  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country,  to  have  re- 
course to  a  measure  similar  to  that 
adopted  in  1825,  though  with  a  view  to  a 
different  interest.  What  must  be  the 
feelings  of  the  manufacturing  population, 
if  they  should  be  told,  that  parliament,  in 

1826,  under  circumstances  of  difficulty 
and  distress,  refused  to  act  with  the 
same  liberality  and  consideration  towards 
them  as  they  did  in  1825,  towards  the 
agricultural  interest,  by  the  adoption  of  a 
measure  calculated  to  prevent  the  sudden 
rise  of  price,  and  thereby  the  importation 
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of  foreign  com*    And  be  it  remembered^ 

that  at  the  period,  when  this  regulation 

was  introduced  in  1825,  the  price  was  on 

the  decline,  for  it  fell  2s.  in  one  week, 

whereas,  it  had  lately  risen  from  54x.  lid. 

to    60s.   Id.    These  considerations,    he 

thought,  were  of  themselves  sufficient  to 

justify  government  in  the  measures  pro« 

posed  by  them.    What  became,  then,  of 

the  argument  put  forth  to  show  they  were 

proposing  to  tamper  with  the  Corn-laws  ; 

and  that  by  this  measure  it  would  be  iin« 

possible  that  that  question  could  have  a 

fair  discussion   next   year?    The   same 

thing  had  been  done  last  year ;  and  there- 

fore  there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  the 

way  of  letting  out  the  bonded  com.    Tlie 

fact  was,  that  the  opposition  had  arisen  in 

the  imagination  of  some  gentlemen  out  of 

doors,  and  had  found  its  way  into  that 

House  upon  the  present  occasion.— He 

would  next  touch  upon  another  part  of 

the  question,  upon  which  he  understood 

there  was  a  much  more  decided  feeling  of 

objection ;  although  he  did  not  understand 

that  the  hon.  member  for  Somerset  had 

those  objections  so  strong  that  they  could 

not  be  overcome  by  preliminary  inquiry. 

This,  he  must  say,  he  felt  strongly  op« 

posed   to,    on    account  of  the  feverish 

anxiety  it  would  create  in  the  countrr^ 

and  the  contradictory  evidence   whicbp 

upon  a  subject  of  this  kind,  they  wece 

sure    to    have.    The   hon.   member  Sat 

Somerset  did  not  object  to  the  aieaaure 

respecting  the  bonded  corn,  but  to  the 

other  measures  he  did  object.     Noir,  he 

thought  he  had  a  right  to  complain,  on 

behalf  of  his  majesty  s  ministers^  that  in  a 

case  of  discretion  being  placed  in  their 

hands,  which  they  were  so  little  wiiline 

to  receive,  honourable  gentlemen  could 

not  wait  till  they  got  into  the  comm&ttee 

and  heard   the   explanations  as  to  the 

nature  of  the  measures,  before  they  offined 

their  opposition.    For  his  own  part,  he 

must  say^  that  he  was  by  no  means  pro* 

pared  to  state  any  opinion  upon  the  quee- 

tion  of  the  supply  or  corn  to  this  oountryw 

In  the  absence  of  all  statbtical  infomm- 

tion— in  the  absence  of  all  knowledge 

which  in  some  countries  however  eaav  it 

might  be  to  get,  in  this  it  was  most  dift- 

cult  to  establish  the  means  of  acquirio|f 

—it  would  be  rash  in  any  one^  bul  none 

especially  in  one  holding  an  o£Bcial  siMOp* 

tion,  as  he  did,  with  a  certain  degree  of 

authority  attached  to  his  opirn'on^  to  de^ 

clare  that  we  were  without  an  adeqtinte 

supply  of  corn ;  in  other  wordSp  wittiQttt 
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the  meant  of  subsistence  in  sufficient 
quanties  to  fill  the  markets.  But  were 
tnere  not  facts  established  upon  this  sub- 
ject which  must  materially  guide  the 
judgment  ?  In  the  first  place,  was  it  not 
true  that  the  price  of  corn,  at  a  time  when 
there  were  causes  in  operation  which  had 
led  to  a  fall  in  the  price  of  all  other  com- 
noditiesy  had  been  steadily  rising  for  the 
last  six  months  ?  Secondly,  was  it  not 
equally  true,  that  the  supply  to  all  the 
corn  markets  in  the  country  had  been 
materially  deficient  for  some  time  past,  by 
aeveral  hundred  thousand  quarters,  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  period  in 
former  years?  Now,  upon  these  facts  it 
was  material  to  observe,  that  in  the  year 
1823,  when,  from  something  like  the  same 
causes,  embarrassments  were  created,  and 
circumstances  pressed  hard  upon  the  pro- 
perty of  the  country,  and  led  to  great  de- 
pressions in  trade,  com  sunk  to  the  very 
low  price  of  38^.  When,  therefore,  it  was 
contended,  that  the  present  high  price  of 
com  was  caused  by  the  state  of  the  cur- 
rency, it  was  incumbent  upon  those  who 
held  such  a  doctrine  to  reconcile  it  with 
the  fact  he  had  already  stated,  of  the  price 
of  com  falling  in  a  former  year,  when  the 
same  causes  were  in  operation.  In  the 
attempt  to  reconcile  the  doctrine  with  the 
fact,  it  would  be  impossible  that  they 
should  not  perceive,  that  there  was  some 
element  at  work  in  the  present  case  which 
was  not  in  existence  upon  the  former  oc* 
casion ;  and  that  was,  the  difiierence  in 
the  state  of  the  supply.  He  was  most 
anxious  to  preserve  the  Corn-laws  at  the 
present  moment,  and  he  recommended 
those  who  were  of  that  mind  to  consider 
well  ere  they  rejected  the  proposal  to  let 
out  the  bonded  corn.  Let  them  consider, 
that  last  year  500,000  quarters  of  foreign 
com  had  been  let  out  into  consumption 
in  the  period  between  June  and  the  har- 
vest ;  and  it  was  to  be  borne  in  mind  also, 
that  the  harvest  of  last  year  was  one  of 
the  earliest  that  had  ever  been  gathered  in 
this  country,  and  that,  from  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, it  was  immediately  available 
for  consumption.  Now,  he  would  ven- 
ture to  say,  that  it  was  entirely  owio^  to 
these  500,000  quarters  being  thrown  into 
consumption  at  that  period,  and  the  early 
harvest  of  which  he  had  spoken,  that  the 
ports  bad  not  been  opened  in  August  of 
last  year.  He  was  convinced,  from  the 
prices  in  June  last,  that  they  owed  the 
advantage  of  the  ports  not  opening,  to  the 
liro  circimistances  he  had   mentioned^ 
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This  surely  ought  to  be  well  weighed  by 
those  gentlemen  who  dreaded  such  an  oc* 
currence.  He  maintained,  that  it  was  by 
no  means  a  visionary  fear,  that  between 
the  present  moment  and  the  next  harvest, 
or  before  the  com  was  ripe  for  consump- 
tion, there  would  be  considerable  diffi- 
culty to  prevent  the  ports  from  opening, 
and  the  natural  operation  of  the  law. 
At  the  same  time,  it  could  not  be  denied 
that,  in  the  present  condition  of  the  coun- 
try, in  the  present  state  of  the  currency, 
the  circumstance  of  com  rising  to  80«« 
would  have  the  effect  of  so  augmenting 
the  difficulties  and  increasing  the  pressure 
of  distress,  as  to  incur  the  risk  of  shaking 
society  to  its  very  centre,  and  endangering 
the  security  of  property.  But,  was  the 
danger  of  having  the  ports  opened  the 
only  inconvenience  to  be  anticipated  f 
Was  there  nothing  in  the  situation  the 
country  was  likely  to  be  placed  in  if  there 
were  not  power  in  some  quarter  to  adroit 
com  into  the  country  between  the  15th  of 
May  and  the  15th  of  August?  As  the 
law  now  stood  the  ports  could  not  be 
opened  in  less  time  than  a  week  after  the 
15th  of  August,  even  if  the  price  of  com 
rose  to  80i.  as  the  average  was  struck 
upon  the  prices  for  the  six  weeks  pre- 
ceding that  period;  so  that  the  price 
might  rise  to  90s,  or  any  other  price 
which  should  cause  famine  to  atalk 
through  the  land,  and  there  would  be  no 
power  to  apply  a  remedy  without  con- 
vening parliament,  and  discussing  the 
whole  of  the  Corn^laws,  and  the  principle 
upon  which  they  were  founded,  in  audi 
a  condition  of  things.  Could  a  temperate 
discussion  of  the  subject  be  hoped  for 
under  such  circumstances  ?  It  was,  there- 
fore,  better  to  provide  in  time,  end  not 
to  depend  on  such  contingencies.  Let 
not  gentlemen,  then,  run  away  with  the 
impression,  that  by  the  adoption  of  thii 
measure,  the  ports  must  necessarily  be 
opened.  They  would  remain  shut,  unless 
such  circumstances  occurred  as  would 
render  their  opening  an  object  of  paramount 
necessity.  It  had  been  said  bv  an  hen. 
baronet— -if  such  necessity  should  arrive» 
why  not  throw  open  the  ports  on  their  own 
responsibility,  and  come  afterwards  to 
parliament  for  an  indemnity?  He  an- 
swered, that  if  the  state  of  the  country  was 
such  as  that  th^  had  a  reasonable  cause 
to  foresee  the  circumstances  undcfr  which 
they  might  be  compelled  to  do  so»  it 
would  be  better  to  provide  for  the  necet* 
sity    beforehand.     If  the    contingency 
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more  would  thut  oome  into  bnnd«  Thofe 
wbo  purchased  corn  would  create  a 
demand  for  our  comroodities-^-that  de- 
mand would  create  credit,  and  the  begin- 
ning of  credit  would  be  the  termination 
of  the  existing  distress.  The  cotton 
manufacture  was  not  touched  bj  any 
laws  in  the  shape  of  either  duty  on  its 
imports  or  exports.  It  was  in  that  branch 
of  our  manufacture,  that  a  market  was 
most  particularly  wanted.  He  believed 
lie  might  say,  chat  two->thirds  of  our 
cotton  manufactured  goods  were  not  made 
CO  meet  the  home  consumption,  but  the 
foreign  demand.  If,  therefore,  a  foreign 
demand  could  be  created,  either  by  the 
purchase  of  corn  or  by  any  similar  mea* 
sure,  relief  would  be  administered  to  the 
cotton  manufacturer*  Other  branches  of 
our  manufactures  were  less  connected 
with  foreign  demand.  The  home  market 
was  for  them  the  nearest  and  the  best; 
and  the  most  effectual  mode  of  adminis- 
tering relief  to  them  would  be  by  creating 
an  increased  demand  for  them.  The  evil 
under  which  the  country  now  laboured, 
arose  from  over-trading,  and  a  want  of 
credit ;  and  the  only  way  in  which  II  eould 
be  remedied,  was  by  creating  such  a  de- 
mand as  would  lead  to  the  renovation  of 
credit.  He  contended,  that  this  measure 
was  calculated  to  produce  such  an  effect 
upon  those  branches  of  our  industry  which 
wtNre  most  affected  by  the  present  depres* 
sion.  He  should  not  have  troubled  the 
House  with  any  further  observations,  had 
he  not  felt  himself  bound  to  notice  a  cir- 
cumstance which  had  been  commented 
on  with  a  severity,  of  which  he  did  not 
complain,  by  the  hon.  meanber  for  Ware- 
ham.  In  the  course  of  the  presentation 
of  some  petition  on  the  subject  of  the 
Corn-laws,  the  hon.  member  tor  Shaftee- 
bury,  witbout  any  previous  intimation  of 
his  design,  had  asked  him  if  he  intended 
to  put  any  more  of  the  bonded  com  into 
circulation.  He  did  not  tell  the  hon. 
Biember  that  he  bad  any  auoh  intention 
either  one  way  6r  the  other*  His  answer, 
en  passant,  was,  that  it  had  been  decided 
by  his  majesty's  gofermnent,  that  the 
general  question  of  the  Coro-lawB  shouM 
not  be  decided  that  tesaion.  He  did  not 
mean  to  say  that  his  answer  was  prudent ; 
but  what  would  the  hon*  |^tle«an  huft 
thought  of  his  prudence,  if  on  a  question 
so  full  of  delicacy,  and  leadhig  to  so  many 
important  considerations,  he  had  answer^ 
ed,  either  that  it  waa  not  imder  considerap 
ttoa^  or  tfaal  it  was  uiider  consMeratioBi 
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but  that  the  result  c/f  it  coald  not  be  die* 
closed?  He  contended  that  he  could 
have  given  no  other  answer  to  the  hon* 
member  for  Shaftesbury,  without  leading 
the  country  to  suppose  that  some  imme* 
diate  measure  was  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  government.  The  right  hon.  gentle* 
man,  after  briefly  recapitulating  his  former 
argument,  added,  tijat  the  beneficial 
effects  of  the  poor  laws-^which  in  a  criaia 
like  the  present  were  so  beneicial  as  ta 
reconcile  him  almost  to  the  worst  abuaei 
of  them— -and  the  measures  which  had 
been  proposed  that  evening,  were,  in  hia 
opinion,  the  only  measures  by  which  the 
House  could  hope  to  see  the  distress  of 
the  country  relieved,  and  the  people  ob* 
taining  their  subsistence  once  more  by 
their'  own  industry,  without  tbe  com** 
pulsory  aid  of  the  law  on  the  one 
band,  or  the  spontaneous  benevolence 
of  individuals  on  the  other.  He  con* 
eluded  by  stating,  that  lie  rnuH  oppose 
the  motion  of  tbe  hon«  baronet  for  going 
into  a  select  committee  upon  this  6ubjeot> 
because  he  was  convinced  that  it  couid  be 
productive  of  no  good,  and  must  be  pro- 
ductive of  much  harm,  by  the  excessive 
agitation  which  such  an  inquiry  would 
excite  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Whitmore^  in  explanation,  said,  that 
he  had  never  asserted  that  the  stock  of 
corn  on  hand  was  so  short  as  not  to  be 
sufficient  to  carry  us  on  till  the  next  bar* 
vest. 

Mr.  John  Williams  began  by  lamenting 
over  the  desperate  coiniition  of  the  coun* 
try.  He  said  he  had  listened  with  great 
attention  to  the  apeech  of  the  right  bon* 
gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down,  in  ex* 

f>ectation  of  hearing  some  measures  of  re- 
ief  proposed ;  but,  except  at  tbe  conclude 
ing  part  of  his  speech,  lie  bad  hardly 
alluded  to  this  important  part  of  tbe 
question.  He  had  no  doubt  that  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  and  his  BMJeaty'a  miBiafc 
ters  felt  great  anxiety  on  aceotmt  ef  the 
distress,  and  an  urgent  wiah  to  impro?e 
tbe  cotsdition  of  tbe  people ;  and  he  wea 
saipriied  that  they  stopped  wiMre  their 
had  stopped,  and  liad  not  brovght  forwari 
settle  measure  of  practical  and  imasediafle 
relief.  By  the  motion  of  the  risbt  boiw 
Secretary,  and  the  tnetioo  ef  me  liem 
baronet,  tbe  House  was  pkoed  in  an  em^ 
bairassing  dilemtna*  lf|  o«  ibe  one  band^ 
they  abould  adopt  the  motitm  of  tbe  bon* 
baronet,  they  would  appear  indiSnrent  to 
the  aofferiass  of  the  people ;  and  if,  en 
the  other,  they  should  vole  with  the  right 
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hon.  gentleman»  they  would  be  lending 
themselves  to  the  rash  counsels  of  his 
majesty's  ministers,  that  promised  no  im- 
mediate benefit.  He  had  listened  in  vain  j 
to  the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  ; 
who  spoke  last,  and  had  heard  do  offer  of  • 
consolatioa — no  promise  of  immediate  re-  I 
lief ;— but  he  had  heard  a  long  and  dry 
discussion  of  the  question  of  the  Corn- 
laws,  at  the  very  time  that  the  right  ihon. 
ffentleman  was  protesting  against  discuss- 
ing that  general  question.  The  House 
here  manifesting  signs  of  impatience,  the 
learned  member  said,  he  had  no  intention 
of  detaining  them  at  any  length,  but  it 
was  just  conceivable,  that  when  a  great 
part  of  the  subjects  of  the  realm  were  dying 
offamine,  the  House  of  Commons  should  be 
willing  to  attend  for  a  short  time  to  the 
details  of  their  distress,  examine  into  its 
causes,  and  listen  patiently  to  any  mem- 
ber who  should  endeavour  to  shew  what 
Immediate  prospect  there  was  of  finding 
a  remedy  to  that  distress.  If  it  were  in- 
discreet to  go  into  the  question  of  the 
Corn-laws  fourteen  days  ago,  he  saw 
nothing  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
country  which  made  the  agitation  of  that 
0ubject,  as  it  had  been  discussed  by  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  now  necessary.  If 
the  question  were  then  unfit  for  discus- 
lion,  it  was  not,  at  this  time,  more  fit ; 
and  he  objected  strongly  to  allowing  mi- 
nisters, in  the  manner  they  proposea,  to 
take  the  command  of  the  Corn-laws,  and 
deal  with  them  as  they  pleased,  without 
the  whole  question  being  previously  set- 
tled by  parliament.  If  this  power  were 
left  in  the  hands  of  ministers,  they  would 
have  the  rental  of  all  the  landed  gentle- 
men in  the  kingdom  at  their  mercy,  and 
it  would  be  exposed  to  the  hazard  of 
their  discretion  till  the  next  meeting  of 
parliament.  He  thought,  before  legisla- 
ting, inquiry  was  the  safest  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding, and  he  should  therefore  vote  for 
the  motion  of  the  hon.  baronet. 

Mr.  E.  Wodehouse  wished  to  state,  that 
be  had  always  declared,  both  in  that 
House  and  out  of  it,  that  he  did  not  wish 
to  leave  the  importation  price  at  80^., 
as  that  would  be  a  famine  price  in  the 
present  state  of  our  currency.  He  had 
assented  last  night  to  the  motion  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  under  the  convic- 
tion, that  it  was  not  in  any  way  to  affect 
the  principles  of  the  present  system. 
While  he  fully  relied  on  those  principles 
being  maintained,  be  gave  his  ready  con- 
sent to  any  measures  which  had  for  iheir  . 
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object  to  give  relief  to  the  people.  As  to 
the  report  which  had  been  made  bv  Mr. 
Jacob,  on  which  so  much  stress  had  been 
laid,  he  did  not  know  which  most  to  ad* 
mire,  the  extent  of  that  gentleman*i  ca- 
pacity, or  the  credulity  of  others*  A 
vei^  superficial  view  of  that  report  would 
satisfy  every  hon.  member,  that  the  au* 
thor,  in  what  he  said  of  prices,  knows 
nothing  of  Poland  and  Prussia.  He 
knew  as  little  also  of  what  stock  of  com 
was  on  hand ;  and,  when  he  found  sentle* 
men,  who  pretended  to  no  personal  anow- 
ledge  themselves,  confiding  in  persona 
who  knew  nothing,  he  felt  himself  bound 
to  be  as  unrelenting  in  his  opposition  to 
their  measures,  as  he  was  at  other  times 
happy  to  support  them. 

Ihe  House  divided,  when  there  ap* 
peared  for  the  Amendment  82:  against 
It  214. 

The  House  Iiaviog  resolved  itself  into 
a  committee, 

Sir «/.  Sebright  declared,  that  be  vrould 
oppose  the  second  resolution ;  because  he 
considered  that  it  involved  the  wbole 
question  of  the  Corn-laws. 

Sir  T.  Leihbridge  wished  the  right  hon. 
Secretary  would  add  5s.  to  the  12f.  which 
he  proposed  to  affix  as  a  duty  on  the 
corn  in  bond.  ["  No,  no.**]  He  would 
not  press  this  point,  as  he  saw  it  was 
against  the  sense  of  the  House.  He  was 
disposed  to  support  the  first  resolotiooy 
because  he  thought  that  it  would  be  si 
palliative  of  the  existing  distress.  He 
hoped,  however,  that  the  House  would 
reject  the  second.  He  could  consider 
that  resolution  in  no  other  point  of  vieir 
than  as  an  attempt  to  get  nd  of  the  es« 
isting  Corn-laws.  If  the  resolutioq  should 
be  agreed  to,  he  was  convinced  thai  the 
ports  would  in  future  be  open  to  the  in* 
t reduction  of  com  upon  payment  of  n 
duty  of  12f.  If  it  should  be  carried,  good 
bye  to  any  future  protection  to  the  bod* 
ed  interest. 

Mr.  Secretary  Canning  obsenred,  that 
the  hon.  baronet  mistook  the  principle 
on  which  the  duty  of  5s.  wss  added  last 
year  to  the  protecting  duty  of  lis.  It 
was  then  proposed  to  add  it  to  the  ISls.* 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  an  unlimited 
influx  of  foreign  corn  when  the  porta 
should  open,  and  of  graduating,  as  it  were» 
the  supply.  The  application  of  last 
year's  measure  was  undenned,  an  objecthm 
which  could  not  apply  to  the  prsssBt 
proposition ;  for  they  were  already  in  pos* 
session  of  as  much  certainty  as.ls.di% 
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quantity  to  be  admitted  ihto  the  pfiarket 
as  if  ao  additional  duty  of  5s.  were  pro- 
posed. The  duty  of  last  year  was  lOs,; 
but  the  higher  duty  of  \2s,  was  now  re- 
sorted to,  for  reasons  of  which  the  hon. 
baronet  himself  seemed  to  be  sensible ; 
namely,  from  a  wish  to  conform  to  the 
existing  act,  and  not  to  the  former  re- 
gulation. Besides,  the  com  was  last  year 
allowed  to  come  into  consumption  before 
the  average  prices  reached  that  height 
which  would  warrant  its  being  thrown 
into  the  market;  and  therefore  he  had^ 
in  fact,  a  right  to  come  out  without  the 
payment  of  any  duty  at  all.  But  the 
permission  to  come  out  at  SOs,  was  com- 
promised by  the  payment  of  a  duty  of 
105.  a  quarter.  Although  not  strictly  in 
order,  perhaps  it  would  be  most  con- 
venient to  follow  the  hon.  baronet  to  his 
objections  to  the  second  resolution, 
whichy  in  the  present  stage,  necessarily 
had,  on  the  face  of  it,  no  details  of  the 
limitations  or  restrictions  subject  to  which 
the  government  were  to  permit,  during 
the  recess,  the  importation  of  foreign 
corn,  but  merely  proposed  to  grant  the 
power.  Before  this  evening's  ddiate  he 
nad  not  only  no  objection,  but  rather 
thought  it  would  be  a  relief  to  ministers, 
to  have  some  regulation  adopted ;  and  he 
still  continued  to  have  no  disinclination 
to  the  limitation  of  the  price  at  which  the 
discretion  of  admitting  corn  was  to  at- 
tach to  his  majesty's  ministers.  Indeed, 
he  saw  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with 
the  price  of  65s,  the  quarter,  suggested 
by  his  hon.  friend  behind  him ;  and  had 
no  objection  that  the  discretion  of  govern- 
ment should  commence  after  corn  had 
reached  that  price.  He  wished  it  above 
all  things  to  be  understood,  that  it  was 
the  full  intention  of  his  majesty's  mi- 
nisters not  to  draw  into  precedent  the 
present  arrangement  on  the  general  dis- 
cussion of  the  Corn-laws ;  for  he  thought 
that  it  would  be  most  unfair  to  take  the 
duty  of  12i.  as  an  adequate  protection, 
or  the  price  of  65s.  as  the  amount  at 
which  the  ports  oo^t  to  be  opened,  and 
thus  prejudffe,  without  inquiring  the 
amount  at  which,  for  the  future,  com  was 
to  be  imported. 
Mr.  BeneU  objected  to  conferring  the 
reposed  power  on  ministers,  not  because 
e  distrusted  them  particularly,  but  be- 
cause it  was  a  power  with  which  no  ad- 
ministration should  be  trusted.  If,  how* 
ever,  the  committee  should  give  ministers 
the  power  which  they  asked  for,  he  would 
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bare  it  conferred  upon  them  nnconditioiw 
ally ;  for,  if  the  price  of  655*  and  the  dotif 
of  125.  should  be  given  to  them  for  their 
guidance,  he  felt  persuaded  that  those 
sums  would  always  be  followed  as  prece« 
dents. 

Mr.  Secretary  Canning  remarked,  that 
the  very  reason  why  no  particular  pric# 
had  been  fixed  was  to  be  found  in  the  last 
observation  of  the  hon.  gentleman ;  name* 
ly,  that  the  agricultural  gentlemen  would^ 
if  any  particular  price  had  now  been 
named,  look  on  it  as  implying  the  future 
price  of  com.  For  his  own  part,  he  was 
not  bigotted  to  either  decision,  and 
whether  the  discretion  was  unlimited  or 
limited,  he  again  assured  the  committee, 
that  it  would  not  have  the  effect  of  set- 
tling the  general  question.  The  present 
resolution  did  not  enter  into  particulars; 
it  regulated  neither  the  time  nor  price,  but 
simply  conveyed  the  power. 

Colonel  Wood  declared  himself  hostile 
to  the  second  resolution,  and  hoped  thai 
ministers  would  not  press  it. 

Mr.  Huskisson  said,  that  the  question 
at  present  was  merely,  whether  or  not 
they  would,  by  passing  the  resolutioDi^ 
sanction  the  principle  of  the  measoree 
which  had  been  proposed  ?  If  they  did 
sanction  the  principle,  it  would  be  a  mat* 
ter  of  public  convenience  to  assent  to  the 
resolutions  on  the  present  occasion.  He 
saw,  indeed,  no  sufficient  ground  of  op- 
position, because  many  opportunities 
would  be  afforded  hereafter  to  discuss  the 
details. 

The  first  resolution,  <<  That  it  was  the 
opinion  of  the  committee  that  bonded 
com  ought  to  be  admitted  into  the  home 
market ''  was  then  carried.  Upon  the 
reading  of  the  second  resolution,  <•  That 
it  was  expedient  to  empower  the  king  in 
council  to  permit  the  importation  of 
foreign  grain  when  it  was  considered  ne» 
cessary,* 

Lord  Milton  said,  that  be,  in  common^ 
he  believed,  with  many  members,  enter* 
tained  considerable  objections  to  this  re* 
solution,  and  thought  that  it  ought  not  ce 
pass,  at  least  without  further  cuscusslon. 
lie  therefore  moved,  as  an  amendment, 
**  that  the  chairman  do  report  progressy 
and  ask  leave  to  sit  again." 

The  House  divided ;  for  the  Amend- 
ment 109:  against  it  60 1  majority  49.' 
Mr.  Benett  next  divided  the  committee 
on  the  question,  that  the  chairman  do 
leave  the  chair — ayes  45:  noes  192% 
majority  77.    Mr.  Benett  eKpresaed  hla 
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deiermination  to  avail  hiHiself  of  every 
expedient  which  could  retard  a  decision 
upon  tills  important  question  at  the  hour 
to  which  the  discussion  had  been  pro- 
longed.   After  some  conversation, 

Mr.  Canning  consented,  most  un- 
willingly, he  allowed,  to  the  hon.  mem- 
ber's proposal  of  reporting  progress. 
He  could  not,  however,  do  so  without 
declaring,  that  he  considered  the  opposi- 
tion displayed  on  the  present  occasion  to 
be  as  unreasonable  as  it  was  inconvenient. 
The  House  then  resumed,  and  the  chair- 
man reported  progress. 

HOUSE   OF   COMMONS. 

Thursday^  May  i*. 

CUARENCY    AND*  THE    CORN  LaWS.] 

Lord  Folkestone  presented  a  petition  from 
Paisley,  setting  forth, 

<*That  it  appears  to  the  petitioners  that, 
of  all  the  subjects  which  have  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  House  for  many  years, 
there  is  none  so  important  in  all  its  bear- 
lAgs  as  that  with  regard  to  the  Currency 
01  the  coimtry;  that  the  petitioners  are 
of  opinion,  that  the  fatal  consequences 
resulting  from  the  circulation  of  paper 
money  are  now  too  clearly  demonstrated 
to  require  particular  enumeration;  that 
from  its  very  nature  it  is  liable  to  be  sud* 
denly  augmented  and  diminished  in  quan- 
tity ;  that  such  sudden  diminution  or 
augmentation  is  productive  of  the  utmost 
embarrassment  to  the  pecuniary  affairs  of 
the  people  among  whom  it  is  current; 
tliat,  while  the  quantity  is  increasing,  it 
oreetes  and  cherishes  a  spirit  of  ioy^u- 
dent  speculation,  subversive  of  the natient 
habits  of  sober  and  persevering  inoustry ; 
that  the  inevitable  effect  of  contracting 
the  circulation  is  a  depression  of  the 
price  of  all  commodities  and  of  property 
of  every  description;  hence  ensue  bank- 
ruptcies, misery,  atid  starvation ;  the  arm 
of  industry  is  paralyzed ;  prudence,  dili- 
gence, and  honesty,  are  robbed  4>f  their 
reward,  and  all  confidence  between  man 
iind  man  totally  destroyed ;  such,  may  it 
please  the  House,  is  but  a  very  faint  out- 
line of  the  appalling  picture  which  their 
unhappy  country  at.this  moment  presents; 
that  the  petitioners  are  fervently  anxious 
to  impress  upon  the  House,  that  the  dis- 
tress and  wretchedness  which  the  people 
of  Scotland  are  now  experiencing,  on  ac- 
count of  the  drawing  in  of  the  base  paper 
mooey,  are  absolute^  indescribable ;  that, 
on  this  account,  at  leaet  one  third  of 
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the  working  population  of  that  town 
have  been  thrown  out  of  empbyment; 
and  that,  as  no  legal  provision  is  made 
for  their  subsistence,  their  very  existence 
is  dependent  on  the  precarious  aid  of 
charity  ;  and  the  petitioners  are  apprehen- 
sive that,  were  the  venders  of  th^  false 
money,  which  is  almost  the  only  circulat- 
ing medium  in  that  part  of  the  country^ 
called  upon  to  pay  their  notei  in  the 
legal  coin  oi  the  realm,  the  same  deplora- 
ble occurrences  might  take  place  there 
which  have  been  productive  of  so  mndi 
misery  in  other  parts  of  the  united  king«» 
dom ;  for  these  and  other  reasons  the 
petitioners  are  persuaded  that  the  speedy 
mtroduction  of  a  metallic  currency 
throughout  the  whole  kingdom  is  moat 
essentially  necessary,  not  only  to  restore 
domestic  happiness,  but  also  to  preserve 
its  existence  as  an  independent  state ; 
that,  although  the  petitioners  are  most  de- 
sirous to  see  the  fraudulent  paper  money 
superseded  by  a  sterling  ^old  and  silver 
currency,  yet  they  are  decidedly  convinc- 
ed thai  this  obiect  cannot  be  attained 
without  still  further  lessening  the  amouoi 
of  the  eircuhaiog  money,  by  which  ppera^ 
tion  the  value  of  that  which  remains  muit 
be  proportionally  augmented,  and  there- 
fore that  it  is  oDviously  reasonable  that 
an  adjustment  of  all  money  cootniQts,  a 
reduction  of  the  government  expeodiUir^ 
of  tlie  taxes,  and  of  tlve  nominal  .apBOwot 
of  the  national  debt,  ought  at  the  paoie 
time  to  be  made,  correspondent  mVk  ihiH 
increase  of  value;  the  petitionees  do  there- 
fore humbly,  yet  urgently,  entreat  fha 
House,  to  make  such  enactments  ^  iriU 
deliver  the  people  of  Scotland,  in  oona- 
mon  with  tbeu*  fellow-subject^  af  4be 
United  Kingdom,  from  the  sgoui|||  af  a 
false  and  misery-iNroducing  paper  monaf  » 
aad  ensure  to  them  the  benefit  of  a  itan* 
ling  geld  and  silver  currency,  aa4  •(  4^ 
same  time  to  institute  moMUMS  far  a 
soluble  seduction  of  every  braaoh  of  Iha 
public  expenditure,  of  the  taxes,  andi^if 
the  nominal  amount  of  the  .natiimal  dabt, 
and  also  for  making  an  equitabla  ft4iv>ii* 
ment  of  all  money  contcacta*  ^ 

Iford  Folkestone  sai4»  he  WOMJd  Mm 
that  opportunity  of  asking  whether  wy 
report  might  be  expectad  tfaif  a^siipa 
from  the  committee  of  Inquiry,  reliliva 
to  the  circulation  of  small  notes  ia  Sooti- 
land  and  Ireland  ;  and  also  whit||ar«  if 
that  report  should  be  laid  hefera  iha 
House  this  session,  it  was  inlcn^fJ  10 
bring  in  any  measuYe  foun^M  HfUflPtil? 
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Mr.  Huskisson.mdf  he  could  only  state, 
that  the  committee  were  still  pursuing 
the  inquiry.  Whether,  aAer  the  examina- 
tion of  all  the  evidence,  they  would  have 
time  to  consider  it  in  all  its  bearings,  so 
as  to  make  a  report  this  session,  was 
what  he  could  not  undertake  to  say.  He 
could  speak  only  as  an  individual  member 
of  the  committee*  He  had  been  seldom 
absent  from  its  sittings,  but  he  felt  it  quite 
impossible  to  give  any  other  answer  than 
that  which  he  had  then  returned. 

Lord  Folkestone  assured  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  that  he  had  put  the  question 
merely  for  the  6ake  of  information,  and 
in  order  to  ascertain  how  the  fact  really 
was.  The  petition  was  one  highly  de- 
serving of  the  attention  of  the  House. 
The  distress  at  Paisley  and  Glasgow  was 
extreme,  yet  not  a  word  was  there  in  the 
petition  to  show  that  the  petitioners 
laboured  in  the  slightest  degree  under 
the  delusion,  that  their  sufferings  resulted 
from  the  Corn-laws.  The  petition  was 
important,  not  only  for  what  it  did  state, 
but  for  what  it  did  not  state.  Ministers, 
in  his  opinion,  were  deeply  culpable  for 
their  recent  conduct,  which  tended  di- 
rectly to  foment  the  delusion  respecting 
the  Corn-laws.  The  noble  lord  stated, 
that  if  an  apprehension  had  not  prevailed 
at  Paisley,  that  parliament  was  about  to 
be  dissolved  immediately,  and  the  petition 
had  remained  there  a  few  days  longer  for 
signatures,  many  thousands  more  would 
have  been  added  to  it. 

Mr.  Porlman  wished  that  ministers 
would  be  content  with  the  first  resolution, 
relative  to  the  admission  of  the  bonded 
corn,  and  would  refrain  from  pressing  the 
second. 

Mr.  Bright  called  on  ministers  to  pro* 
ceed  with  the  measures  they  had  intro- 
duced, relative  to  the  corn  question.  Ai^ 
alteration  of  the  Corn-laws  was  become 
essentially  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the 
country.  Instead  of  shrinking  from  their 
duty,  he  trusted  they  would  Keep  parlia- 
ment together ;  and,  as  they  had  touched 
it,  that  they  would  now  thoroughly  in- 
vestigate the  whole  Question.  It  would 
be  monstrous  if  parliament^  were  to  se- 
parate, without  having  provided  for  the 
first  wants  of  the  people. 

Mr.  J.  P,  Grant  observed,  that  great 
attention  was  due  to  this  petition.  The 
manufacturers  of  Paisley  were  suffering  as 
severe  distress  as  any  part  of  the  kingdom 
yet  not  one  single  act  of  outrage  had  been 
committed  there.     He  disagreed  from 
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them,  however,  as  to  several  points.  He 
was  convinced  that  the  result  of  the  in- 
quiry would  be  different  from  the  opi- 
nions they  had  stated. 

Mr.  Monck  agreed  with  the  petitionert 
as  to  the  danger  of  a  paper  currency. 
Sometimes  the  circulation  was  incon- 
veniently contracted,  and  at  others  ex- 
cessively extended.  The  country  was 
now  endeavouring  to  pay  in  gold  what  it 
had  borrowed  in  a  depreciated  paper. 
This  attempt  was  the  touchstone  that 
was  trying  the  safety  of  every  class  of 
the  community.  The  difficulties  of  the 
state  were,  he  believed,  never  greater. 
It  was  undoubtedly  desirable  to  adhere 
to  the  ancient  standard,  and  he  thought 
that,  of  the  two  evils,  the  least  would  be, 
to  adjust  our  difficulties  to  our  currency, 
instead  of  endeavouring  to  adjust  our 
currency  to  our  difficulties. 

Sir  R.  Wilson  defended  the  conduct  of 
the  majority  who  voted  with  ministers  ia 
favour  of  the  proposed  measures.  The 
first  measure  seemed  to  have  little  oppo- 
sition, but  he  thought  the  second,  to 
which  so  many  objections  were  made,  not 
less  necessary.  Ministers,  he  contended, 
ought  to  have  the  discretionary  power  of 
opening  the  ports,  in  case  of  necessity. 
It  was  said,  that  if  corn  should  rise  to  a 
famine  price,  ministers  might  do  so  on 
their  own  responsibility,  and  afterwards 
come  to  parliament  for  an  indemnity;  but 
such  a  course  would  have  this  disad- 
vantage,—and  a  disadvantage,  be  it  re- 
membered^  which  would  fall  with  most 
severity  upon  the  agriculturists, — that 
ministers,  in  that  case,  must  throw  open 
the  ports  without  any  duty  whatever,  for 
they  had  no  power  to  impose  a  tax 
without  the  sanction  of  parliament.  In 
the  measure  proposed,  provision  would 
be  made  for  letting  in  corn,  upon  the 
payment  of  duties  to  be  regulated  by 
the  degree  of  necessity  for  opening  at  all. 

General  Gascoyne  said,  that,  from  the 
circumstance  of  many  petitions  not  hav- 
ing been  presented  this  session  against 
the  Corn-laws,  it  was  not  to  be  inferred 
that  the  people  were  indifferent  to  that 
Question.  If  they  had  refrained  from  pe- 
titioning, it  was  because  they  considered 
it  useless  to  do  so,  when  it  was  under- 
stood no  discussion  was  to  take  place. 
They  viewed  the  proceedings  of  parlia- 
ment, with  reference  to  this  subject,  with 
the  deepest  anxiety.  As  it  had  been 
brought  under  consideration,  it  was  his 
opinion  that  there  ought  to  be  a  strict  in- 
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quiry  before  parliament  separated.  He 
hoped  that  ministers  would  persevere  in 
the  measures  they  had  introduced.  He 
did  not  expect  that,  at  tliat  period  of  the 
session,  the  House  would  go  fully  into 
the  corn  question  ;  yet  it  was  of  so  much 
importance  that  something  should  be 
done  as  early  as  possible,  that  he  wished 
the  inquiry  to  be  commenced  imme- 
diately. 

Mr.  Maberly  thought,  that,  if  any 
change  was  to  be  made  in  the  currency 
of  Scotland,  such  alteration  would  prove 
ruinous  to  the  country.  If  Scotland 
knew  its  own  interest,  it  would  cover  the 
table  of  the  House  with  petitions  against 
such  a  measure.  Indeed,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  present  petition,  and  one 
from  the  town  of  Dunse,  there  seemed  to 
be  but  one  opinion  on  Uiis  subject  all 
through  Scotland. 

Sir  F,  Burdett  wished  to  guard  himself 
against  being  supposed  to  acquiesce  in  the 
sentiments  at' the  petition,  or  to  concur  in 
the  doctrines  which  it  contained.  It  put 
forth  as  an  axiom,  that  which  was  ex- 
tremely doubtful ;  and  many  of  its  con- 
clusions were  inconsistent  one  with  the 
other.  He,  therefore,  protested  against 
letting  that  petition  be  considered  as  a 
manual  of  political  economy  on  this  sub- 
ject. As  to  the  question,  whether  the 
Corn-laws  had  been  instrumental  in  creat- 
ing any  part  of  the  present  distress — he 
thought  no  man  could  have  a  doubt  about 
It;  but  then,  it  was  not  in  the  manner 
which  some  gentlemen  supposed.  That 
distress  was  brought  about  by  the  recent 
iDterruption  of  trade ;  which  circumstance 
must,  of  course,  have  had  its  effect  upon 
agricultural  produce.  With  respect  to 
the  question  to  which  tlie  petition  related, 
whenever  the  noble  lord  brought  forward 
the  subject,  he  should  endeavour  to  shew, 
that  the  conclusions  contained  in  the  peti- 
tion were  contradictory  in  themselves. 

Lord  Folkestone  considered  it  a  very 
sensible  and  well-argued  petition,  and  on 
that  score  he  would  venture  to  say  it  was 
deserving  of  the  serious  -attention  of  the 
House.  He  was  well  aware  that  numerous 
petitions  had  been  presented  on  the  other 
side ;  but  this  showed  that  the  unanimity 
of  opinion  on  this  subject  was  not  so  great 
as  had  been  represented ;  and,  within  the 
last  two  months,  a  considerable  change 
had  taken  place  in  the  opinions  of  persons 
in  Scotland  on  this  question. 

Sir  2\  Lcthbridge  presented  a  petition 
from  an  individual  named  William  JPhiilipSi 
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a  corn-dealer,  in  the  city  of  London,  stat- 
ing, that  the  petitioner  was  the  holder  of 
4<,000  quarters  of  wheat,  which  had  been 
imported  previously  to  the  15th  of  May, 
1822,  and  on  which  a  duty  had  been  paid 
to  government  of  10<*  per  quarter;  and 
that  he  had  kept  the  wheat  under  the 
hope  that  it  would  arrive  at  a  higher  price, 
but  that,  owing  to  the  measure  now  before 
the  House,  he  was  likely  to  sustain  a  very 
serious  injury;  and  prajdng  the  House 
either  that  no  alteration  should  be  made 
in  the  Corn-laws  during  the  present  ses- 
sion, or  tliat  a  proper  compensatioirehould 
be  allowed  to  the  petitioner  for  the  loss 
which  such  alteration  would  occasion  him* 
The  hon.  baronet  said,  he  knew  nothing 
of  the  petitioner,  and  the  petition  was 
certainly  somewhat  a  singular  one.  The 
House  would,  naturally  enough,  be  sur- 
prised that  he  should  present  a  petition 
from  a  corn-dealer,  but  he  felt  it  to  be 
his  parliamentary  duty  to  present  the  pe- 
tition of  any  man  who  might  feel  himself 
aggrieved.  There  was  a  strange  kind  of 
sensibility  in  these  corn-dealers;  and 
whilst  he  was  on  his  legs,  he  would  men- 
tion a  subject  which  had  come  to  bis 
knowledge  on  the  best  authority.  He 
understood  that  on  Saturday  last,  before 
there  was  any  declaration  from  the  go- 
vernment of  an  intention  to  submit  the 
proposition,  of  which  notice  had  been 
given  on  Monday — ^before  any  one  could 
have  suspected  that  such  a  measure  was 
in  agitation,  there  was  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  activity  in  the  trade  of  corn  in 
the  market  of  Liverpool.  But  he  trusted 
the  government  had  it  in  contemplation 
to  set  the  question   at  rest  altogether 

£:ries  of  <*  No,  no."].  He  pressed  it  on 
e  government  to  put  an  ena  to  the  sub- 
i'ect,  and  for  this  reason. — The  minittess 
lad  carried  their  proposition  for  unlooamg 
the  bonded  corn,  amounting  to  S  er 
400,000  quarters,  and  the  effect  of  the 
discussions  in  that  House  had  been  already 
to  produce  a  considerable  stagnation  in 
the  corn  transactions ;  so  that  no  gentle- 
man need  apprehend  any  thing  like  high 
prices ;  at  least,  he  was  sure  no  man  cowd 
entertain  thejdea  of  a  famine  price^  He 
was  convinced  that  none  of  the  Idngis 
ministers  had  such  an  opinion  ;  and  if 
they  had,  it  behoved  them  to  lay  the 
statements  before  the  House  on  wUdi 
that  opinion  was  founded,  and  that  might 
altogether  alter  the  view  of  the  case*  If 
parliament  were  to  be  dissolved  noWf  and 
a  new  parliament  assembled  soon  ato%  ii 
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woald  be  mach  better  to  throw  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  measure  upon  them, 
than  invest  the  ministers  with  this  power; 
which)  although  they  asked,  they  said 
they  did  not  «lesire.  He  was  satisfied 
that  ministers  would  not  abuse  that  power, 
yet  he  should  prefer  that  they  had  it  not, 
and  he  was  sure  that  this  was  the  sense 
of  the  country ;  for,  if  ministers  were  to 
get  this  power,  it  would  be  to  place  at 
their  disposal  the  value  of  every  man's 
acre  in  the  country,  at  least,  of  every 
man's  quarter  of  com.  Ministers  knew 
very  well  the  quantity  of  com  in  the 
country,  and  therefore  they  could  not 
apprehend  a  famine  price ;  and  he  trusted 
that,  bavins  carried  their  first  point,  and 
thereby  satisfied  one  part  of  the  country, 
they  would  abandon  their  second  point, 
and  satisfy  the  other.  He  hoped  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  opposite  woald  state, 
that  it  was  the  Intention  of  the  gorern- 
nent  to  put  off  the  measure,  not  merely 
for  the  present  evening,  but  sine  die. 

Mr.  Hnskisson  said,  that,  as  he  should 
have  an  opportunity  to-morrow  of  discus- 
sing  this  question,  he  would  not  now  say 
one  word  on  that  subject ;  nor  should  he 
have  risen  at  all,  had  he  not  been  informed 
that  the  hon.  baronet  had,  before  be 
entered  the  House,  made  a  statement 
which  conveyed  an  insinuation  that  per- 
sons in  Liverpool,  if  not  in  London,  had 
received  some  early  intimation  of  the 
measure  which  ministers  intended  to  pro- 
nose,  before  it  had  been  brought  forward 
in  that  House.  And  as,  from  his  own 
connexion  with  Liverpool,  he  could  not 
avoid  concluding  that  such  insinuation 
must  have  been  directed  against  himself, 
he  should  not  be  performing  a  duty  which 
he  owed  to  himself,  if  he  did  not  repel  the 
charge  with  the  utmost  indignation,  and 
most  positively  and  unequivocally  declare, 
that  there  was  not  the  slightest  foundation 
for  it.  Indeed,  he  defied  any  one  to  say, 
that  any  individual,  either  in  London  or 
Liverpool,  had  received  the  slightest  in- 
timation from  him  of  the  intention  of 
g^erament  to  bring  forward  this  measure. 
He  would  state  to  the  House  the  only 
circumstance  that  had  occurred  in  the 
matter.  He  had  received  a  letter  aboot 
ten  days  ago,  f^om  two  eminent  corn- 
factors  of  Liverpool,  and  the  proposition 
which  that  letter  contained  was,  the  pro- 
priety of  allowing  the  distressed  people 
in  Lancashire  to  purchase  the  bonded 
corn,  free  of  duty,  for  their  own  iM. 
When  he  had  received  that  ItMfp  he  bsfd 


acted  in  a  manner  quite  inconsistent  with  his 
usual  cu.«tom ;  for  he  had  declined  notidng 
it,  and  from  that  hour  to  this,  the  letter 
remained  unanswered.  But  he  trusted 
those  gentlemen  would  be  satisfied  with 
the  reasons  which  induced  him  to  abstain 
from  so  doing.  Therefore,  if  there  had 
been  activity  in  the  corn  trade,  either  in 
London,  Liverpool,  or  elsewhere,  he  chal- 
lenged the  hon.  baronet,  and  the  whole 
world,  to  produce  a  single  expression,  or 
intimation  the  most  remote  or  indirect,  to 
connect  the  change  of  the  market  in  the 
slightest  degree  with  any  act  of  his. 

Sir  E.  KnatMuU  said,  that  the  whole 
transaction  had  originated  In  a  misappre- 
hension ;  for  it  was  impossible  any  man 
could  believe  that  an  individual  of  the 
high  character  which  the  right  hon.  geiu> 
tleman  held  in  the  country,  could  be  guilty 
of  such  conduct*  But  he  must  express 
his  regret,  that  the  government  baa  felt 
it  their  duty,  at  this  particular  time,  to 
agitate  a  question  of  so  great  delicacy 
that  nothing  but  the  most  urgent  necessity 
could  justify  them  in  bringing  forward. 
He  lamented  the  determination  of  govern- 
ment to  bring  forward  the  question  tib* 
morrow  evening.  # 

Mr.  //.  Sumner  said,  that  he  did  not 
place  the  least  reliance  on  the  repOkt 
which  had  reached  his  ears  respecting  the 
stir  in  the  com  trade  in  Liverpool  on 
Saturday  last.     At  the  same  time,  he 
must  say,  it  appeared  to  him  incompatibi 
with  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  tl 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  to  repr 
sent  such  an  important  commercial  ton.« 
as  Liverpool. 

Sir  T.  Lethhridge  begged  to  assure  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  that  he  had  not  the 
slightest  intention  of  making  any  such  in* 
sin  nation  against  him  as  he  had  supposed, 
though  he  must  still  declare  his  belief  re^ 
specting  the  activity  which  prevailed  in 
the  corn-market  at  Liverpool  on  the  day 
mentioned. 

Mr.  Hushmon  expressed  himself  quite 
satisfied  with  the  assurance  given  by  the 
hon.  baronet;  but  he  had  felt  himself 
called  upon,  as  a  man  of  honour,  to  repel 
an  insinuation  which  he  had  been  given  to 
understand  had  been  thrown  out.  There 
was  another  remark  made  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Surrey,  which  he  felt  himself 
equally  called  upon  to  deny,  namely,  that 
it  was  impossible  for  him,  holding  the 
ofiice  he  did,  to  represent  the  town  of 
Liverpool.  He  repelled  that  charge  also. 
He  would  tell  the  hon.  member  for  Surrey* 
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that  he  was  as  independent  a  member  of 
that  House  as  himself. 

Sir  F.  Burdett  said,  he  had  heard  the 
remarks  of  the  hon.  baronet,  and  was  so 
far  from  having  had  the  slightest  suspicion 
of  the  imputation  which  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  supposed,  that  when  he  rose  to 
repel  it  he  was  quite  surprised. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  he  was  quite  satisfied 
at  the  explanation  given  by  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  ;  but  was  not  surprised  at  the 
indignation  with  which  he  had  risen  to 
repel  the  accusation.  Nothing  could  be 
more  satisfactory  than  the  denial ;  and  it 
appeared  to  him,  that  if  such  a  charge  was 
to  be  preferred,  the  situation  of  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  would  be  one  of  extreme 
hardship :  for  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
was  placed  in  circumstances  which  pre- 
cluded the  possibility  of  his  having  made 
any  communication  on  the  subject ;  and 
for  this  simple  reason,  that  on  the  very 
day  alluded  to,  it  was  made  a  matter  of 
charge  against  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
that,  in  truth  and  fact,  he  himself  knew 
nothing  at  all  about  the  matter.  So  far 
from  there  having  been  any  decision  on 
the  question,  neither  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man or  his  colleagues  seemed  to  have  had 
the  slightest  concert  or  deliberation;  for 
they  came  down  to  that  House,  and  sub- 
mitted, as  a  matter  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance, a  question,  of  which  forty-eight 
hours  before  tliey  had  not  the  slightest 
intention.  Before  he  sat  down,  he  wished 
to  ofier  an  explanation  of  the  vote  he  had 
given  on  a  former  evening,  which  was 
misunderstood  by  an  hon.  and  learned 
friend,  whom  he  did  not  now  see  in  his 
place.  It  had  been  supposed,  that  they 
who  had  voted  in  the  majority  were  de- 
sirous of  stopping  all  inquiry  into  the 
distresses  of  the  unfortunate  sufferers  in 
the  North.  He  could  only  say,  that  as 
far  as  his  vote  went,  and  that  of  those 
who  habitually  acted  with  him,  nothing 
could  have  been  further  from  their 
thoughts ;  but,  had  they  voted  for  the 
resolution  of  the  hon.  baronet,  il  would, 
in  fact,  have  had  the  effect  of  getting  rid 
altogether  of  the  general  measure,  to 
which  they  attached  the  highest  import- 
ance* They  regarded  even  this  partial 
measure  as  calculated,  if  not  to  mitigate, 
at  least  to  guard  against  the  increase  of 
the  existing  distresses.  Had  he  voted  in 
any  other  way  than  in  the  majority  he 
i»houKl  have  been  guilty  of  gross  incon- 
sistency ;  but  how  the  consistency  of  the 
i;entlcmea  opposite  could  be  made  out. 
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was  a  question  with  which  he  had  do  con. 
cern.  On  the  18th  of  April  he  and  his 
friends  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  some 
measure  respecting  the  Corn-laws,  to  es- 
tablish fixed  duties,  and  get  rid  of  averages, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  corn-dealer,  the 
farmer,  and  consumer  from  being  in  a 
state  of  uncertainty.  This  measure  wa» 
the  next  best  thing  to  that  which  he  and 
his  friends  desired,  and  therefore  it  was 
that  they  had  given  it  their  support. 

Mr.  Benett  said,  that  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend  had  given  a  good  explana- 
tion of  his  vote,  but  he  thought  it  would 
require  all  the  ingenuity  of  the  right  hon. 
gentlemen  opposite  to  explain  away  the 
inconsistency  of  their  conduct. 

Mr.  Peel  thought,  that  he  should  suflB-^ 
ciently  answer  what  had  fallen  from  the 
hon.  gentleman  by  observing,  that  the 
meaisure  proposed  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Bridgenorth  was  intended  to  be  a  per- 
manent one;  whereas,  the  measure  now 
proposed  by  ministers  arose  out  of  a  case 
of  necessity,  and  was  only  intended  as  a 
temporary  expedient. 

Sir  J,  Sebright  gave  it  as  his  decided 
opinion,  and  also  as  the  opinion  of  all 
those  with  whom  he  had  conversed  on 
the  subject,  that,  if  this  measure  should 
be  adopted,  the  Corn-law  question  would 
be  settled,  and  that  we  should  have  the 
ports  open  at  a  duty  of  12^.  His  owa 
view  of  the  Corn-laws  did  not  differ  much 
from  that  of  the  right  hon.  centleman. 
He  did  not  at  all  approve  of  them.  He 
thought  them  prejudicial  to  the  country. 
He  wished  to  see  the  ports  open  at  a 
fixed  duty.  As  to  what  should  be  the 
amount  of  that  duty,  perhaps  he  might 
not  agree  with  the  right  hon.  gentleman. 
Ministers  had  been  praised  for  their  de* 
cision.  It  had  been  said,  that  nothing  oa 
earth  should  induce  them  to  make  any 
alteration  in  the  Corn-laws  this  session; 
but  the  burning  of  a  few  looms  had 
caused  them  completely  to  change  their 
tone.  Where  was  now  their  boasted  reso* 
lution  i  For  his  own  part,  be  made  no 
scruple  of  saying,  that  he  did  not  consider 
I2f.  a  sufficient  protecting  duty. 

Lord  AUhorp  said,  that  he  bad,  at  one 
time,  in  common  with  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  and  others,  con* 
sidered  the  present  session  an  unfit  time 
for  the  discussion  of  the  great  question 
connected  with  the  importation  of  forein 
grain.  But,  after  what  had  been  already 
said  and  done  with  regard  to  the  auestioDy 
and  when  the  House  was  aaualiyf  aft^ 
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all  their  declarations,  in  a  committee  on 
the  Corn-laws,  he  could  not  continue  to 
abide  by  that  opinion,  but  would,  not- 
withstanding the  late  period  of  the  session, 
earnestly  recommend  them  to  settle  the 
question  at  once,  and  abandon  all  tem- 
porising and  partial  propositions.  He 
dissgreed  with  the  hon.  baronet  (sir  T. 
Lethbridge)  as  to  the  nature  of  the  course 
to  be  pursued ;  but  he  agreed  with  him 
most  smcerely,  that  the  matter  ought  to 
be  set  at  rest  as  soon  as  possible.  When 
It  had  been  mooted  so  plainly,  such  a 
course  would  be  most  satisfactory  to  all 
parties;  and  he  for  one  would  vote 
against  any  temporary  measures,  in  the 
hope  that  they  might^be  able  to  secure  a 
permanent  arrangement. 

Lord  «/.  Ruuell  agreed  with  the  noble 
lord  as  to  the  propriety  of  some  such 
resolution.  What  they  wanted  was,  stea- 
diness in  the  conduct  of  government; 
and  that  would  soon  give  steadiness  to 
the  laws  affecting  agriculture. 

Mr.  Whiimore  said,  he  did  not  wish  to 
prolong  the  discussion,  but  he  thought  it 
important  to  observe,  that  whoever  might 
suffer  from  a  change  in  the  Corn-laws, 
the  petitioner,  at  all  events,  had  no  reason 
to  complain.  When  the  permission  of 
taking  out  bonded  corn,  upon  the  payment 
of  ten  shillings,  was  given  last  year,  it 
was  with  the  understanding,  that  the 
question  of  the  Corn-laws  was  to  be  de- 
cided during  the  present  session ;  and, 
therefore,  if  he  was  to  suffer  from  any 
change  in  the  laws,  he  could  not  say  now 
he  had  not  received  sufficient  notice  of 
the  alteration. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

State  of  the  Nation.^  Mr.  Hume, 
in  rising  to  submit  to  the  notice  of  the 
House  a  question  so  important  and  so 
complicated  as  the  present  state  of  the 
country,  claimed  a  very  large  share  of 
their  indulgence.  On  former  occasions 
the  subject  had  been  introduced  by  indi- 
viduals whose  talents  and  consequence 
entitled  them  to  attention;  but,  as  be 
possessed  no  such  claim,  he  would  crave 
the  favour  of  their  patient  indulgence 
while  he  laid  before  them  those  statements 
of  which  he  had  given  notice  more  than 
two  months  ago.  On  other  occasions 
the  object  of  such  motions  had  been,  to 
remove,  by  the  consequences  of  the  votes 
of  the  House,  those  ministers  whose  con- 
duct was  impugned  in  the  Resolutions 
they  were  called   upon  to  adopt.     He 


disclaimed,  however,  any  such  intention. 
The  resolutions  were  worded  in  the  man- 
ner  he  thought  fittest  to  convey  the  full 
sense  of  his  view  of  the  subjects  they 
embraced;  but,  as  far  as  his  majesty^ 
present  ministers  were  concerned,  although 
he  regretted  thev  did  not  go  to  the  full 
extent  of  what  he  considered  necessary 
with  regard  to  the  expenditure  of  the 
country,  yet  he  had  no  desire  to  procure 
their  removal  from  office.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  gave  them  credit  for  the  liberal 
course  of  policy  which  had  lately  distin- 
guished their  administration ;  and  had,  he 
believed,  on  every  occasion,  save  and  ex^ 
cept  those  connected  with  the  public  ex- 
penditure, given  them,  this  session,  hie 
earnest  support.  He  had,  however,  for  a 
considerable  time,  taken  a  view  of  the 
country  very  different  from  that  which 
seemed  to  guide  their  policy,  and  which 
induced  them  to  continue  imposing  a  rate 
of  taxation  much  greater  than  our  r&» 
sources  enabled  us  to  bear.  His  desire 
now  was,  to  remove  from  their  minds  the 
erroneous  impressions  they  had  taken 
up  on  that  subject,  and  to  show  clearly  to 
them,  and  to  the  House,  that  the  course 
which  they  were  pursuing  would,  if  not 
checked,  bring  ruin  and  misery  upon 
every  class  in  the  kingdom. 

By  the  courtesy  of  the  Treasury,  he 
had  been  enabled  to  gain  access  to  the 
documents  which  were  necessary  to  illus- 
trate his  argument ;  and,  the  result  of  hia 
inquiries  being  printed,  could  be  had  at 
the  Vote  Office,  by  any  individual  who 
felt  himself  interested  in  the  subject.  It 
was  his  purpose  to  go  into  an  inquiry  on 
every  thmg  contained  in  these  statementSt 
except  that  part  relating  to  the  Sinking 
Fund,  which  he  considered  so  important, 
and  so  intricate,  that  he  proposed  to  leave 
it  for  future  investigation,  when  it  could 
be  taken  without  being  mixed  up  with 
any  extraneous  matter.  His  object  would 
be,  to  show  what  would  convince  the 
House  that  the  rate  of  taxation  was  at* 
tended  with  such  injurious  consequences, 
and  produced  laws  so  unequal,  as  regarded 
commerce  and  agriculture,  tJbat  it  was 
impossible  those  engaged  in  them  could 
enjoy  prosperity,  or  go  on  flourishing 
together.  There  was,  in  fact,  something 
wrong  in  the  system ;  and,  although  some 
said  they  owed  their  misfortunes  to  th^ 
regulations  upon  the  currency;  some  to 
the  state  of  the  Corn-laws;  and  some  to 
the  measures  adopted  with  respect  to 
commerce,  he  hoped,  without  denying 
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■that  there  might  be  some  truth  in  these 
assertioDS,  to  satisfy  the  House,  that  their 
distresses  proceeded  from  errors  in  all 
these  subjects  taken  together. 

For  the  first  part,  the  currency — he 
could  say  boldly,  that  ministers  had  done 
very  great  mischief  in  their  late  measures 
with  respect  to  the  system  of  banking. 
Tliey  had,  in  all  their  regulations,  con- 
founded the  principles  of  currency  with 
the  principles  of  banking,  and  been  led 
by  that  mistake  to  do  infinite  mischief. 
In  order  to  show  the  course  which,  in 
his  opinion,  ought  to  be  adopted,  he  would 
begin  by  pointing  out  what  was  the  cause 
of  the  evils ;  and  they  would  then  better 
understand  the  remedy.  He  should,  at 
the  same  time,  he  hoped,  remove  the 
impression  which  prevailed  upon  the  sub* 
ject  of  the  taxation  under  which  they 
now  suffered,  and  which  was  greater  than 
had  ever  been  borne  by  this  or  any  other 
nation,  at  any  period  of  history. 

He  would  b^in  by  taking,  for  the  illus- 
tration of  his  subject,  the  period  from  the 
1st  of  January,  1817,  to  the  present  time  ; 
although  the  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
had,  for  what  good  reason  he  knew  not, 
drawn  his  comparisons  first  from  January, 
1816,  to  1823;  and  at  another  time,  irom 
1819  to  the  present  period.  He  could 
not,  he  repeated,  understand  why  this 
vfas\  but  he  proposed  to  take  his  com- 
parisons from  the  1st  of  January,  181 7i 
oecBuse  that  was  the  period  when  the  Ex- 
chequer accounts  were  freed  from  that 
obscurity  which  had  been  so  long  a  dis- 
grace to  the  country ;  for,  when  the  ac- 
counts of  England  and  Ireland  were  ba- 
lanced together,  there  could  be  no  ques- 
tion that  It  was  utterly  impossible  for  the 
most  practised  accountant  to  understand 
them.  Up  to  the  appointment  of  the 
present  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  it 
seemed,  indeed,  as  if  obscurity  was  con- 
sidered a  virtue  in  the  Exchequer ;  and 
he  had  no  doubt  that,  in  many  cases,  it 
was  thought  meritorious.  He  would  take, 
therefore,  as  the  commencement  of  his 
statements,  that  period  at  which  a  new 
and  a  more  intelligible  system  was  said  to 
be  introduced — the  period  of  1817 ;  from 
which  period  it  was  said  that  a  system  of 
finance  was  to  be  adopted  which  would 
hold  a  prospect  of  relief  to  the  country — 
a  system  to  be  understood  by  every  per- 
son with  ease,  and  one  that  would  at  once 
materially  diminish  the  burthens  which  the 
country,  through  the  long  struggle  which 
had  gone  before,  had  sustained,  and  which 
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would  enable  it  to  bear  those  burthens, 
should  any  great  emergency  require  it. 

The  first  resolution  which  he  would  sub- 
mit to  the  House,  was  one  negativing  the 
assertions  of  the  chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer on  the  2i$rd  of  March,  182.S,  that 
there  had  been  effected  a  reduction  of 
24,766,250/.  in  the  capital  of  the  funded 
debt,  from  the  end  of  the  war  to  January, 
1 823 ;  and,  again,  that  there  was  a  fur- 
ther reduction  of  the  public  debt  of 
18,401,000/.  between  January,  1823,  and 
January,  1826;  making  together  a  total 
reduction  of  43,157,520/.  in  the  capital  of 
the  debt  since  the  war.  After  noticing 
a  mistake  which  had  crept  into  the  ac- 
counts of  1816,  where  the  amount  of  the 
interest  of  debt  is  made  31  instead  of  29 
millions,  he  proceeded  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  manner  in  which 
it  had  been  attempted  to  be  made  appear 
that  there  was  a  reduction  of  4O,000,0O()/. 
in  the  capital.  Taking  this  period  of  nine 
years,  he  was  prepared  to  show,  from  re- 
ference to  documents,  which  would  show 
the  real  state  of  the  question,  and  on  which 
he  would  put  no  construction,  either  fa- 
vourable or  unfavourable,  to  the  particu- 
lar views  which  he  might  entertain,  that 
these  documents  only  showed  a  decrease 
to  the  nominal  amount  of  27,327,780^ 
This  would  appear  from  the  following 
statement :— In  1817,  the  public  debt  of 
the  united  kingdom,  funded  and  unfunded, 
was  846,565,(^78/. ;  this  total  was  made  up 
of  the  funded  deb  t ;  the  amount  of  which  was 
796,200,191/.,  and  the  unfunded  debt,  of 
which  the  total  was  50,564,787/.  The  to- 
tal capital  of  the  funded  debt  on  the  5th 
of  January,  1826,  was  778,128,268/.,  and 
the  total  unfunded  debt  41,309,030/., 
thereby  making  the  total  funded  and  un- 
funded debt  819,437,298/.  The  resuft 
would  then  be : 

Total  Debt,  5th  January,  ]8I7  ••  ./84e,767.07d 
Do.        5th  January,  18SS  . .      819,437,996 

Decrease ^97«S97,780 

Having  stated  the  amount  of  the  de- 
crease in  the  capital,  he  would  next  pro^* 
ceed  to  an  important  consideration— the 
reduction  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
charge  of  the  debt.  The  cnarge  of  tb^ 
funded  debt,  as  it  stood  in  1817,  was  in 
round  numbers,  27,870,000/. ;  and  in  1826, 
'  it  was  27,679,000/.,  and  the  charge  of 
50,564,787/.  of  unfunded  debt,  on  the  5th 
January,  1817,  estimating  the  English 
bills  at  4  and  the  Irish  bills  at  5  per  cent 
per  annumi  was  2fi5l,2^tt.    On  tbB  6th 
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of  January,  1826,  the  charge  on  the  re- 
duced unfunded  debt  was  1,256,482/., 
making  the  total  reduction  of  annual 
charge  for  funded  and  unfunded  debt,  of 
2,985,757/.  Of  the  aggregate  amount  of 
the  capital  of  the  public  debt,  there  had 
been  effected  a  reduction  in  the  propor- 
tion of  18,072,023/.  in  the  funded  debt, 
and  a  diminution  of  the  unfunded  debt, 
of  9,255,757/. ;  and  further,  that  of  the  18 
million  of  funded  debt  reduced  in  the  nine 
years,  the  capitals  cancelled  amounted  to 
694,285/.  which  left  only  11  millions  of 
funded,  and  9  millions  of  unfunded  debt, 
which  left  an  aggregate  reduction  of  only 
20,393,495/.  This  appeared  from  the  ca- 
pitals cancelled,  which,  without  reference 
to  loans,  were  cancelled  for  life  annui- 
ties; 5,730,212/.  for  land-tax  redeemed 
805,992/. ;  unchiimed,  and  purchased  with 
unclaimed  dividends,  185,452/.;  5  per 
cenu  paid  off  82,840/.,  and  by  transfer  of 
capital  from  England  to  Ireland,  129,789/., 
which  gave  the  amount  he  had  stated  at 
6,934,285/.  The  boo.  member  then  went 
through  an  elaborate  calculation,  showing 
that  by  the  imperial  annuities,  which  had 
expired,  by  conversion  of  5  per  cents 
into  4  per  cents,  and  for  dividends  on 
capitals  cancelled  on  3,807,113/.  of  4  per 
cents,  dissentients  discharged  from  tbq 
unfunded,  and  added  to  the  funded  debt, 
the  total  reduction  of  the  charge  on  the 
unfunded  debt  was  only  2,242,716/. 
After  all  that  had  been  stated  respecting 
the  great  reduction  which  had  taken  place 
in  the  annual  receipt  of  taxes,  it  appeared 
from  the  public  account,  of  the  nine  years 
which  he  had  taken  as  the  period  of  his 
calculations,  there  was  very  little  varia- 
tion in  the  receipts  of  theaeyears,  as  would 
appear  from  the  returns  of  the  following 
years:— In  1817,  57,650^589/.  In  1818, 
59,667,911/.  In  1819,  58,680,252/.  In 
1820, 59,769,680/.  In  1821, 60,675,075/. 
And  so  on  in  nearly  proportionate  amount 
to  1826,  when  the  annual  receipt  of  taxes 
amounted  to  58,369,801/.,  making  a  total 
of  531,266,535/.  The  hon.  member  pro- 
ceeded in  a  detail  of  all  the  expenses  of 
these  years ;  of  the  debt  funded  and  un- 
funded, totaJ  expenditure  of  the  excess  of 
taxes,  or  real  sinking  fund,  and  of  the  no* 
minal  sinking  fund,  charged  by  the  Trea- 
sury to  purchase  debts,  pay  annuities, 
&c.  He  particularly  called  the  attention 
of  the  gentlemen  connected  with  tbe 
landed  interest,  to  the  excess  of  taxation ; 
and  he  could  not  forbear  from  censuring 
that  body,  and  from  thinking  that  they 


merited  to  be  visited  with  some  pressure, 
for  not  having  laboured  more  assiduously 
than  they  had  done,  to  procure  a  reduo* 
tion  of  taxes.  In  this  exoessive  taxation 
more  than  in  any  other  cause,  would  be 
found  the  real  source  of  the  distress  of 
the  country. 

The  hon.  member  proceeded  in  a  de- 
tailed statement  of  the  amount  of  revenue 
derived  from  taxation— the  amount  of  ex« 
penditure  in  the  last  nme  years— the 
amount  paid  for  civil  and  military  esta- 
blishments—the surplus  of  revenue  appli« 
cable  in  each  year,  applicable  to  the  re- 
duction of  the  national  debt,  &c.,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  is  embodied  in  the  sub* 
joined  resolutions. 

It  was  now  acknowledged  generally^ 
that  Mr.  Pitt's  ideas  of  a  sinking  niod  were 
erroneous  and  delusive,  and  that  it  was 
utterly  impossible  for  tbe  country  to  de» 
rive  any  benefit  from  a  sinking  fund 
founded  upon  the  principles  of  that 
statesman.  Tbe  term  sinking  fund  was  n 
fine  sounding  word ;  and  Dr.  Price  had 
computed,  that  the  interest  accruing  upoa 
the  principle  of  Mr.  Pitt's  sinkbg  fund» 
would  sweep  away  the  whole  of  the  na» 
tional  debt;  but  those  who  attempted  te 
comprehend  his  delusive  statements  would 
find  themselves  bewildered  in  a  maze  of 
erroneous,  or  at  least  of  impracticable^ 
principles.  Mr.  Pitt  understood  the  de- 
gree of  knowledge,  as  well  as  the  spirit  at 
compliance,  possessed  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  he  had  talked  to  the  House 
upon  the  sinking  fund,  as  if  he  had  dis- 
covered a  mine  of  wealth,  which  was  to 
relieye  the  country  from  that  debt,  which 
would  otherwise  overwhelm  it.  In  1825, 
he  bad  expressed  an  opinion  on  tiie  sub- 
ject, which  he  now  wished  to  support.  The 
summary  of  that  opinion  was,  that  no 
nation  could,  in  the  nature  of  things,  de* 
rive  any  pecuniary  benefit  by  its  iohahi* 
tants  trading  solely  amongst  themselvee* 
Tliis  he  laid  down  as  a  primary  principle, 
and  the  necessary  deduction  from  that 
principle  was,  that  the  sinking  fund  b^ng 
a  systenEi  established  solely  between  the 
people  of  this  country,  and  having  no  re- 
lation whatever  to  their  transactions  with 
foreigners,  all  ideas  of  the  people  benefit* 
ting  by  the  system  were  fallacious  and 
demsive.  If  two  persons  of  this  couotfj 
exchanged  their  commodities-— wheat^  for 
barley,  for  instance,  it  appeared  obvioua 
to  him,  that  benefit  from  such  a  transac* 
tion  could  arise  only  to  one  of  the  parties* 
One  individual  raual  loae  whet  the  otkev 
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eained ;  both  could  not  gain ;  and  there- 
tore  the  country  could  not  derive  any 
benefit  from  the  transaction ;  it  was 
merely  a  transfer  of  advantage  from  A  to 
B,  and  no  creation  of  any  benefit.  In 
this  point  of  view,  the  sinking  fund  could 
not  be  of  any  benefit  to  the  country  at  large. 
A  small  state,  like  Genoa,  might  buy  up 
the  securities  of  another  country,  and  re- 
ceive upon  them  larger  than  the  market 
rate  of  interest.  In  this  case,  the  state 
effecting  the  purchase  would  be  the  gainer; 
but,  as  long  as  the  securities  of  a  state 
were  confined  only  to  the  market  of  that 
state,  all  transactions  in  such  securities 
could  only  effect  a  transposition  of  benefits 
between  individuals.  The  community, 
on  the  aggregate,  could  neither  gain  nor 
lose.  But  the  charge  of  management 
upon  the  sinking  fund  was  by  no  means 
trifling.  He  would  show,  that  from  the 
Years  ITdi*  to  1817,  the  loss  to  the  nation 
by  this  charge,  was  no  less  than 
S5,000,000/.  He  meant  to  say,  that  the 
country  had,  within  that  period,  sustained 
the  heavy  loss  of  35,000,000/.»  by  the 
public  dealing  with  their  own  securities. 
Some  gentlemen  had  maintained  that  the 
sinking  fund  tended  to  the  support  of 
public  credit ;  but  he  would  most  posi- 
tively deny  the  position.  He  would 
maintain,  both  upon  abstract  principles 
and  upon  the  obvious  transactions  of 
finance,  or  of  business  in  general,  that 
public  credit  could  be  maintained  solely 
by  a  surplus  of  money  in  the  market, 
llie  system  which  had  been  pursued  by 
government,  from  the  year  1793  upwards, 
was,  to  borrow  not  only  what  was  wanted, 
but  double  what  was  wanted,  in  order  to 
buy  part  of  the  loan  back  again.  Through 
the  whole  twenty-four  years,  from  1793 
to  1817,  it  was  proved,  by  the  resolutions 
upon  the  table,  that  the  government  bad 
borrowed,  on  an  average  rate  of  five  per 
cent  interest,  and  the  whole  of  the  money 
so  borrowed  they  had  redeemed  at  the 
rate  of  four  per  cent ;  or,  in  other  terms, 
there  had  been  an  average  loss  for  twenty- 
four  years  of  one  per  cent  on  the  sum  of 
800,000,000/.  This  system  ought  to  be 
put  an  end  to  ;  not  only  on  the  ground  of 
the  loss  which  he  had  just  pointed  out, 
but  in  order  to  check  the  spirit  of  specu- 
lation, which  it  had  engendered,  ana  car. 
ried  to  the  highest  degree.  The  compli- 
cated system  of  this  sham  sinking  fund 
had  given  rise  to  all  the  speculations ;  and 
the  government  having  originated  the 
tvil,  ought  to  be  the  first  to  suppress  it. 
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In  the  year  1822,  he  had  opposed  the 
bill  brought  into  the  House,  to  establish 
what  was  now  called  the  dead  weight. 
The  term  was  very  appropriate ;  for  never 
had  any  country  a  weight  to  sustain  so 
disproportioned  to  the  object  for  which 
it  had  been  opposed.  It  was  the  disgrace 
of  every  individual  who  had  sanctioned 
it ;  and  the  terms  of  reprobation  in  which 
it  was  held  by  all  parties,  reflected  the 
highest  disgrace  upon  its  father  and  pro- 
poser, Mr.  Vansittart.  This  scheme  was 
to  borrow  5,000,000/.  a-year,  to  establish 
a  fund,  for  the  country  to  repurchase 
their  own  debt.  This  was  the  plan  of  the 
predecessor  of  the  present  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  who  had,  so  inconsist* 
ently  with  this  scheme,  struck  off,  at  one 
blow,  20,000,000/.  of  the  sinking  fund, 
because  he  had  found  it  a  sham  instead  of 
a  real  sinking  fund.  This  dead  weight 
scheme  had  sunk  all  the  superfluous 
revenue  of  the  country.  It  was  obvious 
that  nothing  but  a  superfluous  revenue^ 
or  an  excess  of  revenue  over  expenditure^ 
could  effect  any  real  purchase  of  the  public 
debt.  Every  penny  added  to  the  sinking 
fund  must  increase  the  amount  of  some 
other  debt  upon  the  country  ;  and  no  re- 
lief  could  be  given  to  public  credit  by  the 
present  system.  In  the  year  18199  the 
chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  pursuing  hit 
old  confused  and  fallacious  practice,  bad 
required  a  loan  of  24*,000,000/.  The  gen* 
tlemen  composing  the  monied  interest^ 
who  intended  to  prepare  their  lists  sc- 
cording  to  the  usual  custom,  made  their 
arrangements  upon  the  datum  of  this 
large  loan.  According  to  the  commoD 
practice  upon  these  occasions,  they  had 
prepared  their  money  the  day  beforsp  and 
which,  of  necessity,  had  the  effect  of  de- 
pressing the  price  of  the  government  le- 
curiiies  in  the  market.  Every  man  wis 
obliged  to  sell  a  certain  portion  of  such 
securities,  in  order  to  make  his  purchase* 
and  three  or  four  competitors  bad  sold 
such  immense  sums,  that  the  price  of  the 
funds  was  very  materially  diminished.  It 
must  be  recollected,  that  the  price  of 
stock,  the  day  before  the  offers  are  mde 
by  the  contractors,  forms  the  datum,  or 
rate,  upon  which  the  bargain  is  calculated* 
Now,  an  hon.  friend  of  his  bad  said  to 
the  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  id  the 
interim,  <*  Don't  borrow  this  immeoie 
sum  of  24,000,000/.,  but  take  part  of  it 
from  your  sinking  fund;  the  result  will 
be  the  same,  for  your  sinking  fund  mleni 
is  nothing  but  mere  delusioo,  it  ■  ill 
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mooQ-shiDe."  The  chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  adopted  the  suggestion,  which 
threw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  contractors. 
The  three  lists  had  made  the  offers  at 
about  Q5f  but  as  soon  as  the  chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  said  that  he  no  longer 
wanted  Si.OOO.OOO/.,  but  that  \2fiQ0fiQ0l 
would  suffice^  the  same  individuals  raised 
their  biddings  to  68.  Three  and  a  half 
per  cent  was  saved  to  the  country  by 
Mr.  Vansittart's  giving  up  his  absurd  and 
visionary  scheme,  and  adopting  the  hint 
of  his  hon.  friend.  It  made  a  difference 
to  the  public  of  no  less  than  3,300,000/. 
He  need  not  say,  that  whether  the 
chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  proposed 
one  or  the  other  of  these  two  schemes, 
he  would  equally  have  had  the  support  of 
the  House ;  although  the  one  scheme  was 
sensible,  and  the  other  was  the  verv  depth 
of  folly.  Every  pound  raised  by  loan  to 
add  to  the  sinking  fund  would  have  a 
aimilar  elect  on  the  finances  of  the  coun- 
try.   The  sinking  fund,  up  to  the  year 


to  the  debt. 

He  hoped  he  had  stated  enough  to  in- 
duce the  House  to  give  him  a  hearing 
upon  a  future  occasion,  when  he  should 
demonstrate  the  necessity  of  abolishing 
the  sinking  fund.  The  country  could  not 
expect  to  see  any  reduction  of  the  debt, 
until  it  was  relieved  from  this  sinking 
fund.  It  was  not  until  lately,  and  even 
at  present,  no  man  could  make  up  an  ac- 
count from  the  finance  returns,  without 
essential  di&rences  and  errors.  He  re- 
gretted tlie  manner  in  which  the  public 
accounts  were  kept,  or  rather  mistified. 
He  and  his  hon.  triend,  the  member  for 
Abingdon,  had  sat  in  the  committee  upon 
thb  subject,  and  they  had  recommended 
a  better  mode  of  keeping  the  accounts  of 
receipts  and  expenditure.  France,  and 
every  otiier  country  that  published  its 


The  next  resolution  stated  that,  in  Duse 
years,  there  was  a  disposable  surplva 
revenue  of  45/XX),000/.  exclusive  of  the 
annuities.  By  this  calculation,  he  had 
only  20,000,000/.  He  asked  what  had 
become  of  this  surplus  of  25,000,000/.  for 
he  found  no  such  deduction  in  the  ac« 
counts,  either  under  the  head  of  capital  or 
charge  I  This  remained  to  be  explained. 
The  product  of  the  sinking  fund  was 
141,000,00tf.  and  the  system  had  oc- 
casioned a  loss  of  6,000,000/.  He  par- 
ticularly begged  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  what  he  was  about  to  state. 
By  the  finance  account  [appendix  6.  No. 
2  J  it  would  be  found  tliat  the  neat  charge 
for  the  debt,  funded  and  unfunded,  on 
January  1st.,  1817,  was  32,000,000/.  In 
1817,  there  was  no  surplus  revenue,  and 
there  could  be  no  deduction  of  debt. 
But  in  that  year  11,710,400/^  Exchequer- 
bills  had  been  funded,  creating  an  ad« 
ditional  funded  capital  of  15,000,000/^ 
and    an   additional    annual    charge    of 


1817,  had  added  no  less  than  2,000,000/.   449,000/.     The  previous  annual  charge 


accounts  to  the  nation,  always  did  it  in  a   of  its  adoption.    In  order  to  give  an 


plain,  intelligible  manner,  England  was 
the  only  exception.  The  chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  had  resisted  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  committee ;  saying,  that 
he  would,  ere  long,  have  an  improved  plan 
of  his  own.  But  no  such  plan,  had  yet 
been  brought  forward.  The  usual  doc- 
trine was,  that  the  system  worked  well, 
as  long  as  nobody  complained ;  but,  on 
this  point,  complaints  were  numerous  and 
reiterated,  and  had  even  proceeded  firem 
a  committee  of  the  House.  Why  ahoold 
the  government  object  to  making  up  the 
pubfic  account*  in  an  intelligible  form? 
VOL.  XV. 


had  been  468,000/.:  the  reduction  made 
this  difference  of  19,000/.  per  annum.  In 
1 81 9,  there  had  been  an  excesa  of  revenue 
of  1,173,000/.,  in  1818  an  excess  of 
1,764,000/..  making  in  both  2,937,000/.; 
but  there  being  a  deficiency  of  revenue 
in  1817,  of  948,000/.  leaving,  in  the  bal- 
ance of  the  three  years,  a  surplus  of 
1,989,000/.  equal  to  2,763,000/.  three  per 
cents,  the  funds  being  at  72.  The  diarge 
was,  therefore,  reduced  to  31,504,000/. 
The  charge  on  1st  January,  1826,  had 
been  only  28,596,000/.  Thus,  from  1816 
to  1819,  the  result  of  all  the  operationa 
of  finance  was  only  a  deduction  of  charge 
upon  the  debt  of  2,908,000/.  Bv  the 
operation  of  the  dead-weight  fund,  the 
country  had  lost  upwards  of  2,000,000/. 
This  had  been  prognosticated  by  a  r^t 
hon.  member  (Kfr.  Tiemey)  attlte  tuam 


ample  of  the  delusion  of  this  dead-weighl 
fund,  he  would  only  state  the  balance  of 
income  and  expenditure.  The  militarr 
and  naval  pensions  amounted  to4,507i000r. 
per  annum,  and  2,800,000/.  was  paid  by 
the  Treasury,  to  this  account.  At  least, 
so  the  account  was  fabricated ;  but,  in 
point  of  fact,  the  Treasury  had  paid  to  the 
Bank  only  580,000/.  So  absurdly  were 
our  accounts  made  up,  that,  year  after 
year,  the  gross  sums  were  put  down, 
when,  in  fact,  the  country  paid  nothmg 
but  the  balances.  Thus,  in  the  govern* 
ment  accounta  it  would  happeOf  that  not 
SI 
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a  single  sum  that  they  contained  in  the 
debtor  and  creditor  sides  had  ever  pass- 
ed between  debtor  and  crctlitor.  This 
was  an  instance  of  the  shameful  coroph'ca* 
tion  which  existed  in  the  public  accounts. 
This  mode  of  keeping  the  dead-weight 
account  had  been  introduced  by  the  then 
chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Vansit- 
tart ;  and,  shameful  as  it  was,  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  pre- 
sent chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  were 
tlie  trustees.  There  was  no  account  kept 
of  the  ofiicers  or  pensioners ;  the  whole 
was  9  scheme  put  forward  by  the  late 
chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  under  the 
pretence  of  its  being  an  army  and  navy 
pension  scheme,  when,  in  fact,  it  was 
nothinp:  more  than  a  modification  of  the 
old  system  of  the  sinking  fund.  The 
stocks  were  now  at  about  the  price  at 
which  they  had  been  when  Mr.  Vansittart 
had  brought  forward  this  now  reprobated 
plan;  and  the  present  was  a  favourable 
opportunity  for  the  chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer to  put  an  end  to  the  imposition. 
The  Bank  ouglu^to  be  as  anxious  to  get 
rid  of  this  disgi^etul  delusion  as  the 
government.  So  disgraceful  was  the 
whole  transaction,  that  between  the  5th 
April,  1823  (when  the  schjeme  commen- 
ced), and  the  Ist  of  June,  1S2^»  there 
liad  been  paid  on  this  account,  by  the 
government,  only  6,600,000/.  whilst  tfae 
sum  set  down  as  paid  in  the  accounts  was 
20,000,000/.  In  1821  he  had  proved 
to  the  House,  that  from  1792  to  1817, 
the  nett  revenue  of  Great  Britain,  exclu- 
sive of  loans,  amounted  to  1,126,000,000/. 
whilst  the  total  expenditure,  within  the 
same  period^  had  been  1,533,000,000/. 
No  wonder  that  our  debt  had  increased. 
The  nett  balance  of  expenditure  over 
receipt  was  393,000,000/.  Instead  of 
borrowing  the  sum  of  393,000,000/.  to 
cover  this  deficiency,  the  government 
had  borrowed  619,000,000/.  The  dif- 
crencc  had  been  raised  upon  the  prm* 
ciple  of  the  sinking  fund,  and  the  effect 
had  been  to  raise  the  price  of  the  funds 
at  tho  period  when  the  government  had 
to  purchase  them.  Adverting  to  the  ap- 
propriation of  public  money,  he  maintain- 
ed,  that  all  the  surplus  revenues  of  the 
country  ought  to  be  employed  in  the  pur- 
chase of  long  annuities,  and  that  no  bal- 
ances should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
hands  of  ministers.  He  hoped  he  had 
succeeded  in  showing  the  House  that  the 
whole  of  our  sinking  fund  system  was  er- 
roneous and  injurious.    This  country  was 
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now  in  such  a  situation,  that  our  com* 
mercial,  manufacturing,  and  agricultural 
relations,  required  the  utmost  attention. 
Here  a  strange  anomaly  took  place :  while 
the  quantity  of  our  exports  increased  an- 
nually, their  real  value  was  annually  dc* 
creasine;  and  while  the  price  of  every 
sort  of  labour  was  growing  less,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  people's  means  of  subsistence, 
our  national  expenses  were  not  decreasin^^ 
in  the  same  proportion.  This  might  be  seen 
by  reference  to  the  returns  before  the 
House ;  care  being  taken  that  hon.  gentle- 
men  were  not  misled  by  the  mode  in 
which  the  accounts  were  stated.    There 
were  two  columns  referring  to  value  in 
the  returns  of  exports ;  one  showing  what 
was  called  the  **  official  value,'*  which  waa 
deduced  from  the  quantity  of  goods,  and 
the  other  the  **  declared  value,*'  whicl\ 
contained  the  amount  (with  reference  to 
price)  actually  set  upon  them.     Now,  of* 
thirteen  of  our  chief  articles  of  export^ 
the  average  **  official  value  "  for  the  years 
1814,  1815,  1816,  was  36,562,367/.  and 
the  •<  declared  value,*'  44,476,519/.;  for 
the  years   1823,    1824,    and  1825,   the 
average  ^'official  value''  showed  an  in« 
crease,  being  45,880,927/.;  but  the  "  de« 
clared  value "  what  was    that  ?      Only 
36,782,938/.,  being  a  diminution  exceed-* 
ing  25  per  cent.,  after  allowing  for  the 
difference  in  the  value  of  money  at  the 
two  periods.     Here    the  hon.  member 
went  into  an  explanation  of  the  difierence 
between  the  declared  and  official  Talue* 
the  latter  of  which  was  a  more  arbitrary 
value.     He  also  called  the  attention  of 
the  hon.  member  for  Grampound   (Mr* 
Robertson)   to  a  table  of  the  value   of 
imports  and  exports,  drawn  up  by  Mr* 
Moreau ;  for  that  hon.  member  thought 
that  the  great  quantity  of  our  exports 
was  the  cause  of  our  late  embarrasamenta* 
By  this  table,  the  value  of  our  imports 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  except  Ire* 
land,  in  a  certain  period,  was  5 1,0()0,OOOL 
while    our    exports   in  the   same   time 
amounted  to  79,000,000/.    Tbif  left   a 
difference  of  twenty  millions;  and  the 
country  was  so  much  the  richer,  for  so 
much  was  reproduced  to  it. 

He  would  now  come  to  his  twentr^ 
ninth  proposition.  The  Finance  cominit* 
tee  of  1817  recommended  as  near  ao  ap- 
proximation as  possible  to  the  ettabliaa- 
ments  of  1792;  yet  our  taxes,  in  1SS5^ 
exceeded  fifly-eight  millions,  whidi  was 
treble  the  amount  of  1792 ;  and  eor  civil 
Iist|  naval  and  military  estabUahainti^ 
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with  the  civil  government  expenses  (ex- 
clusive of  the  charge  for  the  debt}  ex- 
ceeded twenty-six  millions,  which  was 
fourfold  the  expense  of  the  same  estab* 
lishments  in  the  year  1792.  That  due  re- 
gard was  not  paid  to  the  recommendations 
of  that  committee,  would  be  made  appear, 
by  reference  to  the  increase  of  pensioners, 
sinecunsts,  and  country  gentlemen.  He 
considered  country  gentlemen  not  worth 
one  farthing,  in  the  scale  of  production. 
All  those  receiving  pay  and  pensions 
were  unproductive.  He  regarded  only 
the  man  who  guided  the  plough,  the  man 
who  delved  at  the  spade,  him  who  wielded 
the  hammer,  him  who  threw  the  shuttle— 
these  were  the  productive  classes,  and 
not  the  country  gentlemen.  The  country 
was  now  saddled  with  three  pensioners 
for  the  one  we  had  in  1792.  We  had 
now  three  sinecurists,  three  idlersy  for  tlie 
one  of  1792,  while  our  working  and  pro- 
ductive people  were  scarcely  able  to  live. 
This  was  a  subject  for  the  House  to  con- 
sider. This  was  a  subject  for  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer.  He  would 
come,  by  and  by,  to  that  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman. He  begged  the  House  to  attend 
to  the  recommendation  of  the  Finance 
committee.  He  only  asked  to  go  back 
to  the  year  1792.  The  right  hon.  Secre- 
tary for  Foreign  Affairs,  the  other  night, 
in  reference  to  the  office  of  treasurer  of 
the  Navy,  asked  the  House  to  go  back  to 
1780.  Now,  he  would  not  take  them  so 
far  back.  He  begged  their  serious  at- 
tention ;  for  he  was  now  coming  to  the  im- 
portant part.  What  he  had  hitherto  ad- 
dressed to  the  House  was  a  necessary 
preamble  to  what  he  had  to  say.  A  re- 
ference to  the  great  amount  ot  the  dvil 
list,  to  the  number  of  pensioners,  sinecu- 
rists,  and  highly-paid  placemen,  to  the 
unnecessary  number  and  expense  of  the 
army,  navy,  ordnance  and  civil  establish- 
ments, would  sufficiently  prove,  that  a 
due  regard  was  not  paid  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Finance  committee  of 
1817.  The  hoo.  member  read  the  names 
of  the  members  of  that  committee,  and 
said  it  was  imperative  on  the  House  to 
demand  an  immediate  reduction  of  taxes, 
in  conformity  with  their  recommendation ; 
and,  as  the  best  means  of  relieving  the 
country  from  its  embarrassments.  He 
had  often  before  taken  pains  to  impress 
this  recommendation  on  the  House ;  but 
he  was  met  with  the  assertion,  that  a  re- 
duction of  taxation  had  taken  place  to  tlie 
amount  of  279OOO1OOO/.  since  the  termi- 


nation of  the  war.  These  assertions  were 
delusive  and  fallacious;  and  he  would 
prove  them  to  be  so.  He  would  extend 
his  computation  over  1813,  1814,  1815. 
The  money  amount  of  taxation  raised  in 
those  three  years,  which  showed  the 
largest  receipt  of  any  years  during  the 
war — the  average  amount  of  taxation 
raised  in  each  of  those  years  was 
69,000,000/.  By  the  reduction  of  the 
property-tax  in  1816,  there  was  a  loss  of 
1 4,000,000/.,  and  that,  with  other  dedae- 
tions,  made  18,000,000/.  entirely.  The 
chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  of  the  pe- 
riod took  credit  for  a  reduction  of  tax- 
ation to  the  amount  of  23,000,000/.  in 
1819.  Now,  that  was  a  complete  delu- 
sion ;  for  the  same  sum  of  money  was 
taken  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people 
then,  but  he  allowed,  in  a  better  way, 
and  he  gave  government  credit  for  spread- 
ing the  Durthen  more  equally.  He  con- 
tended, then,  that,  although  nominally  the 
amount  of  taxes  was  less  since  the  war, 
yet,  by  the  change  of  currency,  the  ac- 
tual amount  was  the  same  or  more  than  in 
that  period.  Thus,  in  the  years  182S» 
1824,  and  1825,  there  was  more  real  money 
paid  in  taxes  than  in  1816,  ]817t  and 
1818.  The  nett  amount  for  the  first  three 
years  was  51,000,000/.,  for  the  last 
52,000,000/.  taking  into  account  the  dif- 
ference in  the  prices  of  gold.  He  had 
moved  for  returns  of  all  monies  paid  to 
the  public  account  by  taxes  or  import  and 
export  duties  in  the  year  1820.  Had  thia 
paper  been  produced,  it  would  have  de- 
monstrated whether  or  not  there  had  been 
any  real  reduction  in  the  burthens  of  the 
people  in  that  year,  as  compared  with  any 
other  during  the  war.  It  was  assumed 
by  the  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  that 
a  reduction  of  3,000,000/.  had  taken 
place.  But  was  this  Boi  The  highest 
amount  of  taxes  paid  in  the  years  1813*15, 
on  the  average  of  three  years,  waa 
69,010,227/.  nominally,  or  in  paper  con- 
vertible into  gold  at  an  average  of  51.  per 
oz,,  very  much  above  the  standard  value 
of  that  metal,  and  amounting  really  to 
53,741,714/.  (gold  77*.  10^.  per  oz.)^, 
whilst  that  of  the  last  three* years,  from 
1823  to  1825,  was  52,430,765/.  (gold 
77#.  IQid.  per  oz.),  it  would  appear  that 
the  real  diminution  of  taxation  was  only 
1,310,949/.  Let  these  monies  be  tried 
io  another  vray  by  the  price  of  wheat, 
whicli  by  some  had  been  called  (though 
he  did  not  agree  with  them)  the  true 
standard  of  value.    On  an  average  of  the 
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creaiet;  and  this  it  the  best  answer.*^ 
Now*  had  malt  increased  ?  lo  appendix 
1  he  had  made  a  calculation  of  the  con- 
•umption,  by  which,  so  far  from  the  con- 
sumption increasing,  there  had  been  a 
declme  in  the  Excise  duties  of  forty  per 
cent  upon  this  article.  These  calculations 
applied  only  to  Eneland  and  Wales ;  for 
the  returns  as  to  Scotland  were  incom- 
plete. On  an  average  of  ten  years,  the 
average  annual  consumption  of  malt,  from 
1785  to  1804<  was  25,751,775;  from  1805 
to  1825  was  25,246,940;  making  an  an- 
nual decrease  of  504!f835  bushels;  or 
forty  per  cent,  instead  of  an  increase  of 
6fly  per  cent,  as  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
would  make  the  House  believe.  In  fact, 
the  right  hon.  gentleman's  calculation  was 
made  in  the  most  unfair  and  uncandid 
way.  In  taking  his  averages,  he  took  for 
one  sum  the  year  of  the  greatest  depres- 
sion, 1816,  and  compared  it  with  1825,  a 
year  of  the  greatest  excitement,  and  when 
a  stimulus  was  given  to  public  measures 
by  the  creation  of  artificial  capital.    He 

iMr.  H.)  had  formed  his  statements  in  a 
airer  spirit. 

The  next  consideration  was,  the  rates 
of  duties  in  the  same  two  periods ;  for 
his  argument  was,  that  in  the  ratio  that 
you  increase  duties,  so  do  you  diminish 
consumption.  He  should  show  that,  from 
the  operation  of  the  high  duties  in  di- 
minishing consumption,  the  aggregate 
amount  was  not  so  productive  as  a  rea- 
aonable  duty  would  have  been*  He  had 
no  doubt,  but  that  if  the  country  geotle- 
•osen  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  vote  with 
him  in  reducing  the  establishments,  and 
bringing  back  the  duty  on  malt  to  what  it 
was  in  1784,  instead  of  an  annual  con- 
aumption  of  25,000,000  of  bushels,  it 
would  be  40,000,000,  and  that  the  com- 
fort and  ease  of  all  classes  would  be  in- 
creased. But,  if  a  comparison  of  the  cod- 
aumption  of  malt  in  1825  (a  year  of  great 
«xcitement)  be  made  with  some  other 
aingle  years  during  the  last  forty  years,  a 
greater  consumption  would  appear  in  the 
years  1792. 1797, 1799,  1803,  and  1821, 
than  in  1825,  as  might  be  proved  by  this 
Cable: 

1792  ..••. 28,661,374 

1797 30,923,414 

1799 31,751,645 

1803 30,479,202 

1821 28,697,057 

1825 28,553,399 

This  proved  that  there  had  been  a  de- 
crease in  the  consumption  of  40  per  cent; 
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whereas  if  the  consomptlon  had  kept  pace 
with  the  increase  of  population,  the  an* 
nual  consumption  should  have  been 
35,000,000  of  bushels. 

The  next  article  was  distilled  spirits. 
His  resolutions  declared,  that  although  it 
was  generally  believed  that  the  stationary 
consumption  of  fermented  or  malt  liquor 
arose  from  an  increased  consumption  of 
distilled  spirits,  yet  it  appeared,  that  the 
average  consumption  in  Great  Britain^  of 
all  kinds  of  spirits,  British  and  Foreign, 
in  the  five  years,  1806  to  1810,  waa 
13,059,522,  gallons ;  and  in  the  five  years 
from  1820  to  1824,  12,110,281  gallona^ 
showing  an  actual  decrease  in  the  eigh- 
teen jears,  of  949,241  gallona  per  ammm, 
notwithstanding  an  increase  in  the  popta^ 
lation  of  that  period  of  diout  30  per  cent. 
This  would  dissipate  the  common  deio- 
sion,  that  the  consumption  of  wboleaome 
liquors  had  been  impaired  by  the  use  of 
spirits.  This  was,  indeed,  shifting  the 
disgrace  from  one  pair  of  shoulders  to 
another ;  but  he  would  show,  that  instead 
of  the  consumption  of  spirits  having  in- 
creased, it  had  declined.  The  right  boo. 
gentleman  had  assumed  an  increase  in  the 
consumption  of  this  article  of  53  per  cent.* 
He  had  shown  above  how  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  was  deceived.  Appendix  (K) 
contained  the  details  of  several  years ;  and 
he  asserted  that  the  consumption  from 
1793  to  1795  was  greater  than  the  last 
three  years,  even  taking  into  accoant  the 
spirits  inoported  from  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land  to  England.  He  asked,  then,  waa 
this  diminution  in  the  consumption  of 
spirits  a  symptom  of  the  increase  of  ease 
and  comfort  among  the  people  ?  The  nae 
of  ardent  spirits  had  been  reprobated;  and 
he  otftainly  was  one  of  those  who  thouglit 
that  Its  abuse,  by  taking  it  to  excess,  waa 
exceedingly  pernicious ;  but  on  the  oclier 
liand  he  was  persuaded  tliat  in  a  coM  cli- 
mate, tlie  moderate  use  of  sphrita  waa 
rather  beneficial.  Without,  howerer,  die* 
cussing  it  as  it  regarded  the  health  of  the 
people,  it  was  enough  for  him  that  this 
article  was  generally  considered  an  faidnl- 
gence ;  and  any  liinitation  of  that  could 
not  be  regarded  as  a  sign  that  the  ease 
and  comfort  of  the  peopb  were  on  the  in- 
crease. 

The  next  article  in  the  right  hon.  ^en- 
tleman'a  list  to  which  he  called  attention, 
was  that  comprehending  aenerally  the 
luxuries  of  tlie  rich.  B^esolution  40  waa 
the  first  upon  this  subject.  Taking  the 
annual  average  consumption  of  foreign 
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wines  for  two  periods  of  three  years  cach| 
the  number  stood  thus : 

Gallons. 

From  1801  to  1803 7,661,270 

From  1819  to  1822 5,223,326 

Diminution  2,137,94f4< 
or  about  30  per  cent,  notwithstanding  the 
increased  number  of  consumers  in  that 
period,  and  that  there  was  al8o»  at  least 
10  per  cent  of  Cape  wines,  of  very  inferior 
quuity,  charged  with  duty  in  the  aggre- 
gate quantity,  in  the  last  period.  Thus 
was  the  amount  of  duty  lessened  30  per 
centy  and  the  consumption  diminished  in 
the  same  ratio.  How  much  easier  would 
it  bOf  he  maintained,  to  return  to  the  old 
scale  of  duties,  which  would  produce  a 
greater  return  to  the  revenue,  and  add  so 
much  to  the  comforts  of  the  people  of  this 
country.  As  to  the  amount  of  duties,  the 
annual  average  duty  in  the  three  years :— • 

1801,  1802,  1803 1^1,895,657 

1819|1820, 1821,  1822.. ..  1,724,616 

Annual  decrease,  or  30  per  cent.  171,041 
In  sugar,  an  article  of  primary  necessity » 
in  consequence  of  the  high  duties,  the  in- 
crease in  the  consumption  had  been  only 
7f  per  cent,  whilst  in  the  same  period  the 
population  had  increased  at  the  rate 
of  17  per  cent.    Thus  in  the  nine  years — 

Cwts 

From  1808  to  1816  (deducting 
1,600,000  cwts  used  in  dis« 
tillation),  the  annual  coo- 
sumption  was 2,406,809 

From  1817  to  1825 2,593,540 

Increase  • 196,731 

In  tea,  also,  without  stating  the  gross 
figures,  the  increase  of  consumptiop  had 
been  scarcely  12  per  cent,  whiM  the 
number  of  consumers  had  increased  in 
that  time  about  35  per  cent.  In  tobacco 
also,  although  there  had  been  some  in* 
crease  in  the  consumption,  yet  it  bore  no 
pcoportion  to  the  increase  of  population. 
Thus  the  annual  consumption,  from  1800 
to  1804  was  11,855,351  lbs.  From  1820, 
to  1824  13,022,851  lbs.  being  an  increase 
of  10  per  cent,  whilst  population  had  in* 
creasea  17  per  cent.  This  small  increase 
proved,  that  the  lower  orders  were  not 
able  to  buy  this  article,  and  the  amount 
of  duty  decreased  accordingly.  He  had 
proposed  to  reduce  the  duty  to  175.  or 
I5s.  as  it  was  before  the  war,  by  which 
the  country  and  the  revenue  would  be 
greatly  bcnelittcd ;  and  he  could  not  help 
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now  saying,  that  the  continuing  a  war 
duty  in  time  of  peace  was  as  IttUe  to  the 
advantage  of  the  revenue  as  it  was  op- 
pressive to  the  consumers  of  the  article. 
For  these  reasons,  he  complained  of  tiie 
right  hon.  gentleman  for  representing  that 
an  increase  of  consumption  of  tobacco,  to 
the  amount  of  40  per  cent  had  occurred* 
when  he  (Mr.  H.)  had  proved  by  returns 
that  no  such  increase  had  taken  place. 
The  next  article  in  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man's list  was  soap. '  In  this,  he  said,  an 
increasQ  of  49  per  cent  had  occurred ; 
but  no  such  increase  had  taken  place. 
By  calculations  which  he  had  drawn  from 
papers  laid  before  the  House,  tlie  increase 
was  only  40  per  cent ;  and  this  increase, 
be  it  remarked,  took  place  in  trade,  and 
had  no  reference  whatever  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  country.  In  leatKer  the  riglit 
hon.  gentleman  stated  the  increase  of  con- 
sumption at  41  per  cent.  He  could  only 
find  it  to  be  26.  And  he  denied  that  the 
country  had  derived  any  benefit  whatever 
from  the  fdteration  of  the  duties  upon 
wool;  for  the  importation  of  last  year  was 
ruinous  to  the  consumers,  and  every  body 
who  interfered.  Besides,  the  rieht  hon. 
gentleman  had  uken  as  one  of  his  years 
1816,  which  was  that  in  which  the  least 
consumption  had  taken  place  for  fifteen 
years  preceding,  the  consumption  being 
only  7,500,000  lbs.  and  contrasted  that 
with  a  year  in  which  40,000,000  lbs.  had 
been  consumed.  This  calculation,  indeed^ 
if  correct,  would  give  an  increase  of  443 
per  cent.  If  he  had  made  a  fairer  state- 
ment,  the  result  would  have  been  diffierenl. 
Thus,  in  1818  there  were  24,000,000,  inw 
ported,  and  with  respect  to  that  year,  the 
average  of  increase  would  have  been  only 
166  instead  of  443  per  cent.  Upon  Brw 
tish  spirits  an  increase  of  152  percent 
had  been  assumed;  but  he  bad  made 
calculations  by  which  he  could  demon- 
strate, that  upon  an  average  of  ten 
years,  instead  of  an  increase,  there  had 
been  a  decrease  of  40  per  cent.  In  talloir 
candles,  it  was  stated  by  the  right  hon* 
gentleman,  that  an  increase  of  consump- 
tion m  the  ratio  of  36  per  cent  had  taken 
place.  He  was  glad  the  subject  had  been 
noticed,  because  it  appeared  to  him  that 
an  increased  consumption  of  tallow  candles^ 
instead  of  proving  the  bettered  condition 
of  the  people,  only  demonstrated  the 
greater  difficulty  which  the  poor  had  to 
earn  their  bread.  Formcvly  the  artizan» 
the  weaver,  and  shoemaker,  were  able  to 
retire  at  the  close  of  day,  but  now  their 
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labour,  besWired  tfaroUgh  the  better  part 
of  the  night,  taaceij  sufficed  to  procure 
them  subsislL'iice.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
lliit  increase  of  10  per  cent  being  evidence 
of  the  ease  of  the  people,  it  evinced  their 
distress.  InJeed,  it  wa«  a  perversion  of 
terms  to  applj'  it  otherwise.  Upon  the 
articles  of  briclis  and  tiles,  he  would  not 
dispute  with  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
whether  they  had  increased  or  ooU  The 
little  encouragement  there  was  to  invest 
capital  otherwise  might  have  been  a 
temptation  to  speculate  in  building  houses. 
Yet,  pauperism  and  crime  kept  pace  with 
the  increase  of  population  in  these  houses. 
He  would  now  proceed  to  consider  the 
extravagance  of  government,  with  refer- 
ence to  what  was  the  feeling  of  the  House 
in  the  yearl83Li  on  the  single  point  of 
the  civil  establishment.  The  actual  ex- 
penditure of  the  civil  establishments,  and 
the  annual  charge  for  the  army,  navy,  and 
ordnnncc,  had  increased  every  year,  and 
were  still  increasing.  In  1821^,  the  year 
after  the  address  of  (he  House,  the  ac- 
tual payments  from  tho  Exchequer  were 
13,9(K],000/. ;  in  the  next  year,  they  were 
14,329,000/. :  in  1824,  they  had  increased 
to  15,100,000/.;  in  the  last  year,  they 
were  14,090,000/.;  and  in  the  present 
year,  15,586,000/.  The  hon.  member  then 
proceeded  to  detail  the  numbers  of  the 
men  voted  for  the  army  since  1817,  show- 
ing the  increase,  especially  trithin  the  last 
lev  years,  from  81,000  to  87,000  men, 
exclusive  of  the  nambera  voted  for  the 
navy,  &c.      The  general  abstract  atood 


1817  ....number  voted....  92,382 

1S18 90,285 

1819 80,479 

1820 92,224 

1821 81,100 

1822 68,802 

1823 69,144 

1824 73,0*1 

1825 86,438 

1826 87,764 

Such  an  iDcrcose  was  proof  of  any  thing 
but  an  attention  to  the  recommendation 
of  the  Finance  committee  of  1817.  It 
was  lamentable,  in  tlie  present  situation 
of  the  country,  to  reflect  on  the  manner 
mwhichit  wasloadedforhalf'pay.  Look- 
ing at  the  half-pay  and  full  pay  of  the 
army,  it  would  be  found,  that  tne  number 
in  the  present  year  exceeded  the  number 
in  1822  by  several  hundreds;  so  that  no 
part  of  the  promised  reduction  bad  bera 
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realised.  The  precise  compaiativo  mni^ 
ber  were  these; — In  1822,  there  were 
13,721  officers  from  the  rank  of  colonel 
downwards  to  the  hospital  establislimenta, 
I  and  this  year  there  were  13,839,  shewing 
an  increase  of  116  officers,  insttud  of  the 
diminution  that  might  have  been  moM 
reasonably  expected  by  the  absorption  tk 
half-pay  and  deaths.  Was  it  not  quite 
clear  from  this  plain  statement,  that 
patronage  only  could  be  the  abject,  to 
reward  particular  interests,  and  to  sypport 
people  in  idleness?  So  loncaa  sncb  • 
system  waa  continued,  it  wouU  be  impo«« 
sible  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  distrew. 
Instead  of  promoting  retrenchment,  there 
was  an  expensive  increase  of  the  establish- 
ments. He  was  sorry  that  he  had  not  all 
the  papers  he  had  moved  for,  especially 
a  paper  be  moved  for  about  six  weekt 
ago,  respecting  the  number  of  officera 
promoted  from  half-pay  to  full  pay.  He 
should  have  been  better  Mtisfied  to  quota 
the  official  retoro,  but  from  other  docu- 
ments previously  presented,  be  ascenainecl 
that  there  were  6,173  officera  en  the  halt 
pay  list.  What  reason  was  there  for  cod- 
tinuing  such  a  number,  except  for  tha 
purpose  of  patronage?  The  miniatera 
thus  continued,  under  the  sanction  of  the 
Crown,  and  by  a  power  which  the  Hons* 
ought  never  to  have  given,  pensions  to  an 
enormous  amount.  The  ministers  tboa 
had  the  power  of  britHug  every  family  in 
the  country,  where  it  waa  worth  tneir 
while  to  bribe ;  and  if  those  who  -were 
connected  with  branches  of  the  army 
could  speak  oat,  they  would  say  as  mudi. 
He  ought  to  state  it  as  a  very  banefn) 
I  fact,  that  a  large  portion  of  the  higher 
;  orders  were  so  biassed  by  means  of  this 
'  kind  of  patronage,  that  they  acted  in  a 
I  very  different  way  than  they  would  if  Itft 
to  tbemielves.  Members  might  conceM 
'  it  from  their  consciences  if  they  coold^ 
bat  the  fact  unquestionably  waa,  that  ax- 
'  pectatiooa  of  this  kind  influenced  many 
votes  in  the  House;  and,  on  some  at^ 
counts,  tbe  undertnnd  •7"*'°  '""  <*ene 
than  open  corruption,  llie  Secretary  for 
Foreigo  Aflairs  bad  said,  ou  a  late  occih 
sion,  "we  must  have  young  noblemen  and 
fine  gentlemen  in  the  navy;"  but  ha  (Mr. 
Huua)  saw  no  such  necessity.  Tbera 
vras  •  time  wheo  tbe  cadets  and  jooior 
branches  of  distinguished  fomiliea  want 
into  foreign  services,  and  thus  provided 
for  themselves ;  but  now  they  wew  made 
pensionera  of  titetrowo  stole,  aad  w«r«  to 
M  provided  for  in  ifae  taof  aid  any 
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Members  of  that  House,  and  of  another, 
looked  to  ministers  for  Uiis  purpose ;  and 
this  was  the  secret  of  all  the  late  promo- 
tions and  appointments. 

The  hon.  gentleman  then  entered  into 
a  comparative  statement  of  the  number  of 
officers,  of  yarious  ranks,  employed  in  the 
nafal  service  of  the  country  at  different 
periods.  In  1793,  there  were  2,062 
officers;  in  1826  there  were  5,528:  but 
of  that  number  there  were  only  828 
officers  afloat ;  so  that  here  we  had  officers 
for  seven  such  fleets  as  thst  maintained 
afloat  now  by  this  country.  Could  all 
this  be  necessary  ?  The  course  of  pro- 
motions also  illustrated  the  nature  of  the 
system.  In  1816  there  were  142  promo- 
tions, in  1818  there  were  103  promotions, 
and  last  year  the  number  was  294.  In 
ten  years,  there  were  1,588  promotions  in 
the  navy,  besides  introducing  5,000  officers. 
Could  any  member  of  tliat  House  put  his 
hand  on  his  heart,  and  say  that  such 
numbers  of  officers  were  wanted  ?  No ; 
they  could  not :  but  existence  for  life  was 
wanted  for  such  individuals,  and  so  they 
were  fastened  upon  the  country,  by  having 
commissions  given  to  them.  The  system 
was  kept  up  for  the  sake  of  the  patronage. 
If  such  a  state  of  things  was  no^  a  reproach 
to  the  Admiralty,  the  state  of  the  marines 
was.  The  number  was  9,000.  If  one 
branch  of  the  service  was  to  be  made 
efficient  by  the  appointment  of  young 
noblemen  and  fine  gentlemen,  why  was 
another  branch  to  be  neglected?  The 
fact,  however,  was,  that  to  the  marines  no 
sons  of  members  of  either  house  of  parlia- 
ment belonged,  and  they  were  not  am- 
bitious of  beins  attached  to  that  -corps. 
In  that  corps  the  number  of  promotions 
from  the  year  1820  to  1825,  as  compared 
to  the  1584*  of  the  other  branch  of  the 
War  department,  was  very  small.  In  the 
year  1820,  the  promotions  were  only  4 ; 
m  1821,  but  24;  in  1822,  but  9;  in  1823, 
but  10;  and  so  on,  making  the  gross 
amount  of  promotions  in  the  marines  only 
equal  to  76,  in  the  whole  of  that  period. 
If  these  facts  did  not  afford  sufficient  proof 
that  the  promotions  in  the  other  depart- 
ments were  the  result  of  influence  alone, 
he  thought  there  could  be  no  evidence  of 
the  matter  at  all ;  for,  in  his  mind,  the 
statements  he  had  made  were  conclusive. 
The  same  system  of  increasing  expense, 
where  influence  and  patronage  were  to  be 
gratified,  was  preserved  thoughout  all  the 
departments  of  the  government.  In  the 
Ordnancei  in  the  Banracki  in  the  Com- 
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missariat  departments,  the  eatabUshments 
were  increased  instead  of  being  diminished. 
From  all  the  premises  which  he  had  laid 
down,  he  came  to  this  conclusion,  that 
when  there  was  such  a  demand,  such  a 
drain  on  the  industry  of  the  community, 
poverty  and  wretchedness  must  be  the 
inevitable  consequence.  It  was  quite 
evident,  if  this  state  of  things  continued, 
that  the  whole  population^  except  thote 
who  lived  by  the  taxes,  must,  ere  lon^^, 
be  plunged  in  a  state  of  deep  diatreas* 
The  effect  of  the  system  which  had  been 
so  long  pursued,  was,  he  thought,  cor- 
rectly described  in  the  45th  resolution. 
It  was  there  stated,  <«  That,  in  addition  to 
the  progressively  increasins  privationa 
amonest  the  great  body  of  the  people,  wm- 
manifested  by  the  preceding  resolutions, 
pauperism  and  crime  have  progressivdiy 
increased  to  an  alarming  extent ;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  progressive  diminution 
in  the  scale  of  allowance  to  paupers,  the 
eggregate  amount  of  the  parochial  assesa* 
roents  expended  for  their  relief,  since 
1785i  has  trd>led;  and,  although  .the 
money  amount  has  decresised  in  the  thrae 
years  ending  Easter  1824^  compared  with 
the  three  years  1812-14>,  and  the  three 
years  1817-19,  yet  pauperism,  whether 
considered  in  relation  to  its  degrading  and 
demoralizing  effects,  or  in  relation  to  the 
pressure  of  the  assessments,  estimated 
either  by  the  amount  in  money  (if  the 
diffierence  in  the  value  of  the  currency  at 
the  respective  periods  be  taken  into  ee* 
count)  or  the  products  of  laboer,  has 
considerably  increased,  since  1812  or. 
1817,  the  years  of  the  largest  money  ex* 
penditure.  But  since  he  had  come  oown 
to  the  House,  a  paper  had  been  laid  oo 
the  table,  which  showed  that  paoperiam 
prevailed  to  a  greater  extent  than  ne  bed 
adverted  to  in  his  resolution.  He  apoke 
of  the  increase  of  pauperism  with  refaenoe 
to  the  "  money  account,^  bat  the  paper 
which  had  been  recently  laid  on  the  tanle 
adverted  to  the  **  numerical"  extenaion  of 
pauperism,  and  placed  the  pfetore  hi  si 
more  appalling  light.  This  proved  that  the 
comfort  and  happiness  of  the  people  had 
not  increased,  and  was  in  direct  centra* 
diction  to  the  statements  which  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  had,  year  after  year,  made 
to  that  House.  That  crime  had  latterly 
increased  in  a  most  alarmuig  degree^  no 
man  could  doubt  who  took  the  tnHihle  of 
looking  at  what  passed  around  him.  The 
statement  contained  in  number  M*  pni 
that  melancboly  &ct  out  of  the  fBHMDs 
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It  Ibere  appetred  that  **  there  were  4ffid2 
penoDi  committed  to  gaols  in  England 
and  Wales  for  trial,  charged  with  criminal 
offences,  on  the  annual  average  of  the  five 
years  1805-9»  whilst  the  numbers  com- 
mitted on  the  average  of  the  years  1820-4 
were  1S,000,  shewing  an  increase  at  the 
rate  of  178  per  cent;  and  if  14,437,  the 
number  committed  in  1825,  was  compared 
with  4,605,  the  number  committed  in 
1805,  the  increase  would  exceed  200  per 
cent  in  21  years,  exclusive  of  22,106 
committed  under  summary  process  in 
1823."  Here  it  would  u>pear  that  the 
commission  of  crime  had  increased,  in  a 
nearly  quadruple  degree,  between  the 
years  1805  and  1825.  Now,  it  had  always 
been  held,  that  crime  was  the  child  of 
poverty  and  distress ;  and  if  that  maxim 
were  true,  he  had  a  right  to  assume,  that 
they,  the  legislature,  who  laid  on  the 
people  greater  burthens  than  they  were 
capable  of  bearing,  were  the  cause  of  this 
lamentable  increase  of  crime,  as  their 
measures  had  created  the  existing  poverty. 
The  proceedings  recommended  by  minis- 
ters, and  adopted  bv  that  House  had 
deranged  all  the  social  relations  of  society. 
While  the  country  was  in  a  state  of  starva- 
tion, pensioners  were  allowed  to  riot  on 
the  industry  of  the  people*  When  such 
was  the  real  state  of  the  case,  it  was  in 
vain  to  suppose  that  those  who  abetted 
such  proceedings  were  not  doing  mischief 
—it  was  in  vain  to  hope  that  pauperism 
would  not  go  on  increasing.  They  had, 
therefore,  much  to  answer  for ;  and  they 
ought,  without  delay,  to  set  about  reliev- 
ing the  country  from  its  burthens.  Poverty 
and  crime  stalked  round  the  land,  and 
threatened  the  most  serious  evils.  At  the 
last  Old  Bailey  sessions  there  were  no 
less  than  450  individuals  set  down  for 
trial,  many  of  them  for  petty  thefts,  arising 
purely  from  distress.  It  was  perfectly 
evident,  from  a  just  view  and  considera- 
tion of  the  question,  that  pauperism  and 
crime  were  produced  by  the  laws  which 
that  House  sanctioned.  They  demanded 
from  the  people,  in  the  way  of  taxation, 
an  extraordinary  and  unnatural  portion  of 
the  produce  of  their  labour.  Therefore, 
taxation  was  a  primary  cause  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  country ;  which  sufferings 
were  further  aggravated  by  the  operation 
of  the  Corn-laws.  Some  things  had,  he 
knew,  been  done,  which  might  assist  the 
country  in  recovering  from  its  difficulties ; 
but,  unless  they  did  a  great  deal 
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wheel — ^nothing  could  prevent  the  country 
from  sinking  under  its  accumulated  cala- 
mities. If  they  would  but  act  prudently 
and  consistently,— -if  they  would  retrench 
the  national  expenses, — they  still  had  it 
in  their  power  to  save  themselves  and 
their  country.  But  it  was  monstrous, 
after  eleven  years  of  peace,  to  keep  up 
such  enormous  militsry  establishments. 
And  if  war  should  happen  to  occur  again, 
they  would  look  back  with  regret  on  the 
opportunity  which  had  been  given  them 
to  nusband  the  resources  of  the  country— 
an  opportunity  of  which  they  had  failed 
to  avail  themselves.  He,  for  one,  must 
acquit  himself  of  having  been  negligent  at 
that  crisis.  He  had  done  every  thing  in 
his  power  to  prevent  the  evils  which  now 
pressed  around  them ;  and  he  hoped  that 
the  delusive  statement  of  the  chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  would  no  longer  blind 
the  public  to  that  which  was  the  real  fact. 
He  could  read  extracts  from  letters  which 
he  had  then  in  his  pocket,  the  statements 
contained  in  which  would  harrow  up  the 
feelings  of  the  most  insensible.  The 
distress  which  they  described  was  truly 
appalling.  The  present  was  not  a  partial 
distress,  against  which  no  foresight  could 
guard.  It  was  a  case  of  great  and  general 
privation,  and  it  could  not  be  accounted 
tor,  except  bv  a  great  and  general  cause. 
That  great,  that  general,  that  pervading 
cause,  was  the  keeping  up  of  large,  use- 
less, and  most  extravagant  establishments 
in  this  country.  Under  all  the  circuifi- 
stances,  he  would  no  longer  call  upon  his 
majesty's  ministers  to  interfere.  He 
entertained  no  hope  that  any  real  relief 
would  originate  with  them.  He  would, 
therefore— and  he  hoped  the  House  would, 
agree  in  the  necessity  of  supporting  the 
proposition— request  his  majesty  to  adopt  t 
such  measures  as  were  calculated  to  reacuie  > 
the  country  from  its  present  perllods' 
situation.  He  believed  that  all  whi^  be  - 
had  stated  in  the  course  of  bis  speedi  waa 
correct.  He  had  no  sinister  object  in 
view  in  submitting  this  proposition  to  the 
House.  He  had  never  indulged  in  any 
gloomy  forebodinga  or  gloomy  anticipa* 
tions.  All  he  had  ever  said  was,  tiiat 
things  were  going  on  badly,  but  that  they 
had  it  in  their  power,  by  altering  the 
system,  to  retrieye  past  errors,  and  make 
all  well  again.  England  had  capabilitiea 
and  resources,  and  strength,  which  no 
other  country  possessed.  Let  them  be 
fairly  exerted,  and  the  country  would 
soon  be  extricated  from  its  present  diffi- 
9K 
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culties.  But  he  called  on  them  not  to  do 
Mijustice  to  one  part  of  the  coniniuoity» 
for  the  purpose  of  serfing  another.  If 
the  principle  of  free  trade,  which  had 
occupied  their  attention  so  much  of  late, 
were  a  good  principle,  let  it  bo  a  general 
one.  He  was  not  afraid  of  the  debt ; 
but  he  objected  to  any  measure  which 
tended  to  increase  that  debt,  unless  suoli 
increase  was  absolutely  called  for  by  the 
exigencies  of  the  time,  and  was  rendered 
necessary,  in  order  to  place  on  a  secure 
footing  the  safety  of  the  country.  While 
he  was  ready  to  grant  every  thing  that 
was  called  for  to  support  the  true  great- 
ness and  real  credit  of  the  country,  he 
would  say,  *<  Do  not  let  the  present 
distress  and  suffering  proceed  further—- 
retrace  your  steps  before  you  plunge  into 
that  gulf  which  is  yawning  before  you— 
attend  in  time  to  the  misery  of  the  peo- 
ple :  if  nothing  else  will  move  you,  let 
humanity  impel  you  to  consider  their 
interests,  which  you  will  find  in  the  end 
are  inseparably  connected  with  your  own.'* 
The  hon.  member  concluded  by  moving, 

<*  That  an  humble  address  be  presented 
to  his  majesty,  praying  that  he  will  be 
graciously  pleased  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  present  state  of  the  nation  ;  and 
to  direct  immediate  inquiry  to  be  made 
into  the  causes  that  have  produced  such 
widely  spread  distress ;  and  that  he  will 
be  pleased  to  direct  such  measures  to  be 
adopted  as  shall  as  speedily  as  possible 
terminate  the  existing  embarrassments.*' 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  Mr.  Hume's 
proposed  Resolutions  :— 

No.  1.  That  the  assertions  made  to  this 
House  by  the  chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, on  the  3rd  March,  1823,  that  a 
reduction  of  2'1',766,520/,  in  the  capital  of 
the  public  debt  had  been  effected  by  the 
operation  of  the  sinking  fund,  from  the 
termination  of  the  war  up  to  the  .5th 
January,  1823;  and  again,  on  the  I3th 
March,  182b\  that  a  further  reduction  of 
the  public  debt,  of  18,401,000/.,  had  been 
effected  between  5th  January,  1823,  and 
the  5lh  January,  1826,  making  together  a 
reduction  of  43,167,520/.  in  the  capital  of 
the  public  debt  since  the  termination  of 
the  war,  are  not  consistent  with  the 
accounts  before  the  House,  as  appears  by 
tlie  facts  contained  in  ihe  following  Reso- 
lution. 

PUBLIC  DKBT. 

No.  2.  That  it  appears  by  the  annual 
finance  accounts,  the  public  debt  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  funded  and  unfunded, 
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6n  the  5th  January,  1817  (a(Vw  the  onion 
of  the  English  and  Irish  EzGhequers), 
was  846,765,078/. ;  and  that,  on  the  5th 
January,  1826,  the  amount  of  funded  and 
unfunded  debt  of  the  United  Kingdom 
was  819,437,298/.;  showing  a  decreaae, 
in  the  nominal  amount  of  capital,  of 
27,327,780/. 

No.  3.  That  the  diminution  of 
27t327,780/.  in  tlie  aggregate  amount  of 
the  capital  of  the  public  debt  has  been 
effected  by  a  reduction  of  18,072,023/.  in 
the  funded  debt»  and  in  a  diminution  of 
the  unfunded  debt  of  9,255,757/. 

No.  4.  That  of  the  18,072,023/.  of 
capitals  of  funded  debt  reduced  in  the 
nine  years,  1817 — ^25,  there  have  been 
cancelled  capitals,  to  Uie  amount  of 
6,934^285/.  leaving  only  11,137,788/.  of 
funded,  and  9,255,757/.  cf  unfunded  debt» 
or,  an  aggregate  reduction  of  capital  in 
the  nine  years,  of  only  20,393y495/L 

No.  5.  That  the  charge  of  the  funded 
debt,  as  it  stood  on  5th  of  January,  1817^ 
was:— 

For  Pennanent  AmmHies j6.97,709,M5 

Long  Aonuities  1,657,804 

Life  Dittos  per  48  Q.  3. 935,9M 

ManagemeDt    278,189 

Total  ....^^9,870,853 

And  on  5th  January,  1826  :— 

For  Permanent  AnDuities  25,507,109 

Long  Annuities 1,333^7 

Life  Ditto,  per  48  O.  3.       502,669 

Management 976,818 

Toud  ..  — ^--^  97.079,856 

Shevring  a  decrease  in  the  nine  yean 

of  annual  charge  on  the  Funded 

Debt,of  ^190,997 

And  that  the  charge  of  50,564,787/L  of 

Unfunded  Debt  on  5th  Jan.  181 7» 

estimating  the  English  Bills  at  4| 

and  the  Irish  Bills  at  5  per  cent, 

peramiumwas 9,0il|Mff 

And  on    the    5th   Jan.    1896y    on 

41^9,030/.  at  2d.  per  cent,  per 

day,  or  3/.  (k,  \0d.  per  cent  per 

annum l;950^48St 

Showing  a  reduction  of  chaige  for  tJn- 

funded  debt  of. .....i..      79^769 

And  total  reduction  of  annual  flbaigt 
for  Funded  and  Unfunded  Debt  of  9,985,757 

No.  6.  That  out  of  the  2,985,757<.  the 
total  reduction  of  annual  charge  ai  ahewa 
by  the  preceding  Resolution,  the  foUoir- 
inc  reduction  has  taken  place  widioetany 
reference  to  surplus  revenue,  or  proceeM 
of  loans,  viz.  :— 

In  1819,  Imperial  Anniuties  expired  ^JQMMQ 
Exchequer  do.             do.  ••         iojSQ 
Lonfc  Annuities  caneeUed  for 
Life  Annuities. ,, l7i4M 
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In  18S9,  by  eonvtnioii  of  5  per  oentB 

into  4  per  cents  ••..• 1,307«137 

1824,  Do.  of  4  do.  3|  do 3S\fi35 

Chtrges  of  Management  decreased  8,495 

40.1,863,907 

Anddividefids  en  capitals,  cancelled 
as  per  Resolution  4 227,589 

And  for  ditto  in  3,807,1 13/.  of  4  per 
cents  dissentients,  discharged  from 
the  Fanded  and  added  to  the  Un- 
funded         152^80 

Total  Reduction  of  charge  on  the 
FundedDebt  2,242,716 

No.  7.   That  the  totfil  amount  of  the 
revenue  of  the  United  Kingdom,  received 
in  the  nine  years,  1817—1825  /and  ex- 
clusive of  all  sums  received  for  loans  or 
de»d  weight),  was  531,266t535^.,  and  the 
total  amount  of  e^pencliture,   including 
every  charge  for  interest  pf  debt,  and 
civil  and  inilttary  establishment^,  in  the 
same  period  (exclusive  only  of  payments 
to  the  commissioners  of  the  sioking  fund ), 
was  508,309^1 4^.,  showing  a  clear  sur- 
plus  of  revenue  of  22,956,922/.,  w^ichi 
with  the  sums  paid  by  Austria  and  the 
East  India  company,  make  an  amount  of 
money  of  25,^65,53^.,  disposable  for  the 
redemption      of     debt,     exclusive     of 
6,917,569/,^  received  from  the  Bank  pf 
England  in  the  three  years  1822—25.  in 
part  payment  of  mi  annuity  of  585,7^0/. 
for  45  years. 

No.  8.  That  the  l^alance  ofallmoiiies 
in  the  Exchequer  on  the  5th  of 
January  1817, amounted  to    ..  ..j^.ldyll3/>40 

And,  on  the  5th  of  January,  1826, 
amountedto 5,906,638 


Showing  a  decrease  of 7,807,402 

which  has  also  been  applicable  to  the 
reduction  of  the  public  debt,  io  addition 
to  the  surplus  of  revenue,  as  stated  in  the 
preceding  Resolution. 

No.  9.  That  although  there  has  been  in 
these  nine  years  an  excess  of  revenue  of 
25,965,5Stf.,  there  hu  been  charged, 
duriqg  the  aame  period,  io  the  annual 
finance  accounts,  the  sum  of  no  less  than 
124.779,640/.,  purporting  to  have  been 
apniied  to  the  reduction  of  the  debt. 

No.  10.  That  during  the  nine  years, 
1817-25,  loans  have  been  raised  and  Ex- 
chequer bills  funded  to  the  amount  of 
98,761,920^  for  which  there  have  been 
capitals  created  of  various  denominations, 
to  the  amount  of  126,536,037/.»  and  an 
annual  charge  of  4/)74^022/.;  io  addition 
to  whidi  there  has  been  added,  7,1 22,904/. 
cf  capital,  by  the  coavertion  of 
149,449,29tf.    of    five    per   cents   into 


156,921,718/.  of  four  per  cents;  also 
2,365,655/.  of  three  per  cents,  by  com- 
promise of  a  disputed  account  with  tlia 
East  India  company,  at  an  annual  charge 
of  70,970/.;  and  S22,961/.,  by  conversion 
of  968,885/.  of  five  per  cents  of  1797  ond 
1802  into  1,291,847/.  of  three  per  cenU, 
and  47,767/.  of  four  per  cent  dissentienti 
since  assented  to,  making  an  aggregate 
increase  of  capital  in  the  nine  years  of 
136,895,881/.,  and  an  aggregate  increase 

of  charge  of £-4,146,664 

To  which  add  life  annuities  by 

48  G.  3.  increased    323,114 

No.  U.  That  out  of  the  124.779,340/.> 
charged  in  the  annual  finance  accounts,  ^ 
appli^  to  the  reduction  of  the  national 
debt,  the  commissioners  of  the  sinking 
fund  acknowledge  to  have  received  the 
sum  of  only  116^022,142/.,  which  they 
I  have  applied  as  follows,  viz  :— 

For  purchase  ^f  Stock   in   Great 
JBntain    »....p, .•.•...•••* ••d&.lOl, 783,71 2 

Do.           do.in^relapd 4.i»ll,04S^ 

Do.           do.  East  India  Company  839,243 

Paid  for  Life  Annuities  (48  G.  III).  3,650,098 

For  pa3nmtnt  of  the  Dtesentientt,  five 

perCenU 2,736,806 

Do.           dp.  4  per  Cents 2,390,000 

Interestondo 95,446 


Total  Sum  accounted  for  by  Commis- 

•ionen  116,006,930 

No.  12.  That  with  the  sums  applied  to 
the  purchase  of  stock,  there  have  been 
cancelled  in  Great  Britain  various  capitals 
to  the  amount  of  144,480,680/.  The 
dividends  on  the  Mme  being  4,465,078/. 
and  in  addition  to  the  above,  there  have 
also  t)een  cancelled  of  four  per  cent  dis- 
sentienuby  Exchequer  bills.  •  £3,807.018 
and  various  capitals  amount* 

ingto    6,984,985 

Making  a  total  of 10,741,296 

of  capital  cancelled;  the  dividends  on 
which  capitals  amount  to  879,8091., 
shewing  an  aggregate  diminution  of  capi- 
tal of  155,221,978/.  and  an  aggregate 
diminution  of  charge  of  4,844,882/. 

No.  18.  That  in  addition  to  the  sum  of 
4,844,802/.  of  annual  charge  of  debt 
reduced  as  per  the  preceding  Resolution, 
there  haa  been  a  further  reduction  in  the 
nine  years  of  1,862,907/.  as  per  Resolution 
No.  6,  making  a  total  diminution  in  the 
annual  charge  of  6,707,789/. 

No.  14.  That  if  the  increase  of  annaal 
tharge  of  4,1 46,664/.  as  per  10th  Resolu- 
tion, and  829.114/.  the  increase  of  life 
annuities,  be  deducted  from  6,707,789/. 
the  decrpase  as  specified  In  the  preceding 
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Besolution,  it  leaves  a  nett  diminution  of 
annual  charge  of  2,238,01 1/.  on  the  funded 
debt,  instead  of  2, 190,997/.  as  exhibited 
in  the  5th  Resolution,  shelving  a  differ- 
ence of  47,014/.  per  annum  to  be  account- 
ed for. 

No.  15.  That,  although  by  Resolution 
No.  7,  there  appears  to  have  been  in  the 
nine  years,  1817-25,  a  disposable  surplus 
revenue  of  25,965,539/.  (exclusive  of 
6,917,569/.  received  from  the  Bank  for 
annuity  in  the  three  years  1822-5)  there 
has  only  been  a  reduction  in  the  capital 
of  the  funded  and  unfunded  debt,  during 
the  same  period,  of  20,393,495/. ;  whilst 
the  finance  accounts,  as  per  Resolution  5, 
do  not  show  any  decreaseof  annual  charge, 
that  would  not  have  been  effected  by 
annuities  fallen  in,  cancels,  conversions, 
and  diminution  of  interest  in  unfunded 
debt,  as  per  Resolution  6,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  surplus  revenue. 

No.  16.  That  the  increase  of  life 
annuities,  over  and  above  the  amount  of 
perpetual  annuities  cancelled,  will  account 
for  about  130,000/.  of  annual  charge;  but 
there  is  an  obvious  loss  of  186,703/.  of 
annual  charge,  by  redeeming  stock  on 
less  advantageous  terms  than  creating  it ; 
as  for  example,  4,074,022/.  of  annual 
charge  was  created  for  126,536,037/.  of 
capital,  whilst  the  proportion  of  annual 
charge  redeemed  by  the  same  amount  of 
capital,  was  only  3,887,319/. 

No.  17.  That  the  loss  arising  from  the 
complicated  system  of  the  sinking  fund 
and  the  public  accounts  is  further  proved 
by  the  statement,  appendixes  (G.)  and 
(H.)  which  exhibits  tlie  result  that  would 
have  taken  place  if  the  surplus  revenue, 
and  other  resources  (exclusive  of  loans), 
had  been  applied,  year  by  year,  to  the 
purchase  of  stock,  at  the  average  rates  of 
the  respective  years ;  and  if  further  proof 
IB  wanting  of  the  ruinous  system  of 
finance,  so  fatally  persisted  io,  of  support- 
ing a  sinking  fund  by  loans,  the  following 
result  of  the  last  loan  from  the  Bank  in 
1823,  avowedly  for  that  purpose,  will 
furnish  the  most  indisputable  evidence. 

No.  18.  That  there  has  been  paid  into 
the  Exchequer  by  the  trustees  of  naval 
and  military  pensions,  between  the  5th  of 
April,  1823,  and  the  1st  of  January,  1826, 
tlie  sum  of  6,917,569/.  part  payment  of  a 
loun  from  the  Bank  of  England,  for  which 
an  annuity  was  granted  for  45  vean, 
equivalent  to  an  annuity  in  perpetuity,  at 
the  rate  of  interest  of  U.2s.}d.  per  cent 
per  annum  or  73/.  money  for  e? eiy  lOOL  of 
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3  per  cent  stock ;  whilst  the  comnissioDers 
of  the  sinking  fund,  during  the  same 
period,  have  expended  a  corresponding 
sum  in  the  purchase  of  S  per  cent  stocky 
at  an  average  of  88/.  for  every  lOOL  of 
such  stock,  being  at  the  rate  of  interest 
of  only  3/.  8jr.  2d  per  cent. 
No.  19.  That  by  the   said   loan    the 

f)ublic  debt  was  increased  in  J82S,  equiva- 
ent  to  the  amount  of  9,476,110/.  of  3 
per  cent  stock,  and  the  annual  charge  of 
284,283/.  in  perpetuity ;  whilst  the  com-^ 
missioners  of  the  sinking  fund  applied 
a  corresponding  sum  to  the  purchase  of 
7,858,  U58/.  of  3  per  cent  stock,  at  the 
rate  of  88/.  of  money  for  100/.  stock, 
cancelling  an  annuity  in  perpetuity  of 
225,745/.  by  which  transaction  there  baa 
been  an  actual  loss,  or  addition  to  the 
debt  of  the  country,  of  1,617,922/L  of  3 
per  cent  capital,  and  58,539/.  of  annuity 
in  perpetuity. 

No.  20.  That  although  the  complexity 
of  the  finance  accounts,  and  the  loss  to 
the  nation  by  such  a  system,  are  clearly 
manifest  by  the  preening  resolutiona^ 
yet  the  magnitude  of  the  evil  inflicted  on 
the  country  by  the  ruinous  and  absurd 
sinking-fund-system,  still  persevered  ia 
by  his  majesty's  ministers,  can  onlj  be 
known  by  an  attentive  examination  of  the 
series  of  finance  resolutions  submitted  to 
the  consideration  of  the  House  id  IMSt; 
and  by  the  following  short  suDmary  of 
these  transactions. 

No.  21.  That  by  a  return  made  to  thie 
House,  the  total  nett  revenue  of  Graat 
Britain  (exclusive  of  loans)  forSiyears, 
between  the  10th  day  of  October,  1792» 
and  the  5th  day  of  January  1817,  appeava 
to  have  amounted  to  1, 1 26,640^1 7<- and 
the  total  expenditure  (ezclusife  of  ell 
sums  paid  to  the  comroissiooers  fiir  ihm 
reduction  of  the  national  debt)  dorinff 
the  same  period  appears  to  hareanoinitea 
to  1,533,628, 631/.  being  an  excess  of  ex- 
penditure over  a  revenue  of  406t968,914/L 
but  as  three  quarters  of  a  year»  frooi  the 
5th  day  of  January  to  the  lOCh  daj  of 

beeii 


October,   1799,   appears   to 

stated  twice;  three  fourths  of  the 

of  expenditure  in  1799,  reqeire  to  be 

deducted,  making  the  actual  dettcieecj  ef 

revenue  to  be  about  393  miUiona* 

No.  22.  That  although  the  acCoel 
revenue  during  the  84  years,  from  179S 
to  1816,  inclusive,  fell  short  of  dbe  exi* 
penditureonly about 393  millions,  ita^ 
pears,  by  a  series  of  resolutions  sobmiuad 
to  the  consideration  of  this  Hoaati 
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25th  of  July*  18229  that  an  amount  of  no 
leM  than  6i8J6S,857/-  of  money  was 
raited  by  loans  and  Exchequer  bills, 
daring  the  said  period  of  24  years  (Tis*! 
from  1793  to  1816,  inclusive). 

No.  22.*  That  by  the  sixth  of  the 
before-mentioned  series  of  resolutions,  it 
appearsi  that  whilst  618,163.8571.  of 
money  was  raised  by  loans  and  Exche- 
quer bills,  between  the  10th  day  of 
October,  1792,  and  the  5th  day  of  Janu- 
ary, 1817,  that  188,522,348/.  only  was 
paid  to  the  commissioners  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  national  debt,  leaving  the 
enormous  sum  of  36,641,517/*  totally 
unaccounted  for. 

No.  23.  That  by  another  account  pre- 
sented to  this  House  in  1822,  it  appears, 
that  in  the  year  1815,  annuities  of  differ- 
ent denominations,  all  in  perpetuity,  were 
created  to  the  amount  of  3,083,621/., 
equal  to  I02,787,334/.of  3  per  cent  stock, 
for  which  only  53,819,786l.  money,  was 
received,  being  at  the  rate  of  100/.  of  3 
per  cent  capital,  created  for  every  52/. 
7<«  2d,  of  money  received. 

No.  24.  That  by  another  account,  pre* 
sented  to  this  House  in  1825,  it  appears 
that  between  the  5th  January,  1824,  and 
5th  of  January,  1825,  the  commissioners 
of  the  sinking  fund  have  purchased 
3,627,225/.  of  3  per  cent  stock,  for  which 
they  have  paid  3,416,031/.  being  at  the 
rate  of  94/.  3<.  5d.  for  every  lOOC  of  such 
stock,  at  a  loss  of  41/.  \6s.  Sd.  of  money, 
for  every  100/.  stock  repurchased,  as 
compared  with  1815. 

No.  25.  That  no  nation,  or  body  cor- 
porate, in  their  collective  capacity,  can 
derive  pecuniary  benefit  or  advantage  of 
any  kind,  by  merely  trading  with  wem- 
selves,  and  therefore,  the  sinkinff  fund 
system  of  Great  Britain,  established  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  the  nation  trading  in 
iu  own  obhgationa  was  founded  in  fallacy, 
and  has  been  maintained  by  delusion* 

No.  26.  That  the  ainking  fund  system 
18  not  only  useleaa  for  any  beneficial 
purpose  to  the  State,  but  highly  objec- 
tionable from  the  loss  it  occasions,  and 
for  iu  direct  tendency  to  promote  a  m- 
tem  of  speculation  and  gambling,  aUo- 
gcther  Inconsistent  with  the  wdl*beiDg 
of  the  country,  and  therefore  ought  to  be 
forthwith  abolished. 

No.  27.  That  the  state  of  our  manu- 
facturing, commercial  and  agricultural 
relations,  demands  the  most  serious  atten- 
tion, as  the  evidence  before  the  House 
proves  a  progresatfe  diminution  in  the 


remuneration  for  labour  in  many  of  the 
staple  articles  of  manufacture,  as  well  m 
for  agricultural  labour,  in  reference  either 
to  the  means  of  subsistence  at  the  present 
time,  or  in  comparison  with  the  remune- 
ration for  labour  at  former  periods ;  and 
that,  although  the  quantity  of  the^products 
of  British  labour  annually  exported  pro- 
gressively increases,  yet  their  value  is 
proffressively  decreasing. 

No.  28.  That  the  annual  average  official 
value  of  the  quantity  of  products  of  British 
labour  exported  in  the  three  years  1814- 
16,  was  36,562,367/.  and  their  declared 
value  «<  44,476,519/.'*  whilst  in  the  three 
years  1823-5  the  annual  average  official 
value  of  the  quantity  exported  waa 
45,880,927/.  and  their  declared  value 
only  36,782,938/.;  shewing  a  deprecia- 
tion In  value,  after  allowing  for  the  diler* 
ence  in  the  value  of  the  money,  at  the 
two  periods,  exceeding  25  per  cent,  and 
consequently  shewing  an  increased  pres- 
sure of  taxation  in  1823-5  to  that  extent, 
if  estimated  in  the  production  <tf  British 
labour. 

No.  29.  That  although  the  finance  com- 
mittee of  1817  called  the  notice  of  the 
House  to  the  low  establisliments  of  the 
year  1792,  and  recommended  that  as  near 
an  approximation  as  possible  should  be 
made  to  the  scale  of  establishment  and 
expense  of  that  jjfear ;  yet  the  taxea  raised 
In  the  United  Kinedom  in  1825  f^ceeded 
58  millions,  or  treble  the  amount  of  1793, 
and  the  expenses  of  the  civil  list,  the 
naval  and  military  establishmenu,  and 
civil  government,  exceeded  26  milUooa 
(exclusive  of  the  charge  for  the  debl)» 
being  four  times  the  amoimt  of  the  ex- 
pen^ture  of  179211 

No.  30.  That  a  reference  to  the  great 
amount  of  the  civil  liat,  to  the  nuasber  of 
penaionera,  sinecurists»  and  highly  paid 
pbceoieo,  to  the  unnecessary  number  and 
expenae  of  the  army,  navy»  ordnanoe^ 
and  civil  estaUishmentSt  will  anSdenthr 
prove  that  due  regard  baa  not  been  paw 
to  the  lecommendationa  of  that  com- 
mittee; it  is,  therefore,  imperative  on  this 
House  to  demand  an  immediate  reduction 
of  taxation*  in  conformity  with  that  re» 
commendation,  aa  the  best  means  of 
relieving  the  country  firom  its  present 
embarrassments. 

No.  81.  That  the  repeated  aasertiona 
made  in  this  House,  that  there  baa  been 
a  diminution  of  taxation  to  the  extent  of 
27  millionff,  since  the  termination  of  the 
wari  are  deliMif e  ami  falhcietis,  whether 
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at  applied  to  the  amount  of  money 
actually  collected  from  the  people,  or  the 
value  of  the  currency,  in  which  the  taxes 
were  collected,  as  will  appear  by  the 
facts  stated  in  the  following  resolutions. 

No.  32.  That  the  money  amount  of 
taxes  raised  in  Great  Britain  on  the 
average  of  the  three  years,  1813'15»  the 
largest  receipt  of  any  period  during  the 
war,  was  69,010,227/.  per  annum  ;  but  as 
that  amount  was  in  paper  money  of 
nominal  value,  and  not  exchangeable  into 
gold,  on  an  average  of  the  three  years,  at 
a  less  rate  than- 5/.  per  oz.  (the  maximum 
having  been  5/.  11<.  per  oz.)  the  average 
annual  taxation,  if  valued  in  gold,  the 
established  standard  of  value,  was  equal 
only  to  13,802,045  ozs.  of  gold,  or  to 
53,74fl»714/.  of  money,  exchangeable  into 
gold  77^*  10^.  per  oz. ;  whilst  the  annual 
average  amount  of  taxation  in  the  last 
three  years,  1823-5,  was,  52,i30,765^ 
convertible  into  gold  at  77^-  10|.  per  oz. 
shewing  a  diminution  of  only  1,310,94<9/. 
per  annum,  of  money  of  standard  value, 
instead  of  27  millions. 

No.  33.  And  if  a  comparison  be  made 
of  the  amounts  of  taxation  at  these  two 
periods  in  labour,  or  the  products  of 
labour,  the  pressure  in  1823-5  will  prove  to 
be  considerably  greater  than  in  1813-15, 
as  tlie  annual  money  amount  of  taxes, 
on  an  average  of  the  three  years  1813-15 
was  only  equal  to  15,853,926  quarters  of 
wheat,  at  60s.  9d.  per  quarter,  the  average 
price  of  that  period;  whilst  the  money 
amount  of  taxes,  on  an  average  of  the  three 
years  1823-5,  was  equal  to  17,434,5^ 
quarters  of  wheat,  at  60s.  2d.  per  quarter, 
the  average  price  of  that  period. 

No.  34.  That  if  the  money  amount  of 
taxation,  on  an  average  of  the  three  last 
years,  1823-5,  be  compared  with  that  of 
the  threeyears  1817-19,  the  money  amount 
is  greater  in  1823-5  by  668,426/.  per 
annum  ;  and,  if  valued  in  gold  or  the  pro- 
ducts of  labour,  the  pressure  of  taxation 
on  the  country,  in  the  years  1823-5,  will 
very  considerably  exceed  the  pressure 
either  in  1813-15,  or  in  1817-19. 

No.  85.  That  the  continued  pressure 
of  taxation  has  greatly  increased  the  pri- 
vations^ and  distress  of  the  productive, 
industrious,  and  labouring  classes  of  the 
community,  as  is  manifest  from  the  sta- 
tionary, if  not  diminished,  consumption  of 
the  following  taxable  articles  of  primary 
necessity,  and  the  decreasing  consumption 
of  many  taxable  articles  of  enjoyment  and 
luxury,  notwithstanding  a  great  increase 
in  the  number  of  consumers* 
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No.  36.  That  in  taking  a  review  of  the 
annual  consumption  of  malt,  for  the  last 
forty  years,  in  England  and  Wales,  it  app 
pears  that  the  quantity  annually  consumed 
has  actually  decreased,  notwithstanding 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  consumers, 
of  about  40  per  cent. 

No.  37.  That,  on  the  average  of  the 
ten  years,  1785—1794,  the  number  of 
bushels  of  malt  annually  consumed  was 
25,751,775;  and  on  the  average  of  the 
ten  years,  i  81 5-1 824,  the  annual  con-^ 
sumption  was  only  25,246,940  bushels, 
shewing  an  actual  decrease  exceeding 
500,000  bushels  per  annum ;  whilst,  if  the 
consumption  of  malt  had  increased  ia 
proportion  to  the  increase  of  population « 
the  consumption  would  have  exceeded 
35,000,000  of  bushels  per  annum. 

No.  88.  That  if  a  comparison  of  the 
consumption  of  malt  in  the  year  1825  (» 
year  of  great  excitement)  is  made  with 
some  other  single  years,  during  the  last 
40  years,  a  greater  consumption  appears 
in  the  years  1792-7  and  9,  1803  and 
1821,  than  in  1825 ;  but  a  fair  compariaon 
can  only  be  made  on  an  average  of  several 
years. 

No.  89.  That,  although  it  is  generally 
believed  that  the  stationary  consumption 
of  fermented  or  malt  liquor,  arisea  from 
an  increased  consumption  of  dbtilled 
spirits,  yet  it  appears  that  the  averue 
consumption  in  Great  Britain,  of  all  kinds 
of  spirits,  British  and  foreign,  in  the  five 
years,  1 806—1 8 10,  was  1 3, 059,528  gsllons; 
and  in  the  fi vey ears  1 820-4,  was  12,1  I0,ffil 
gallons,  showing  an  actual  decrease  in  the 
eighteen  years,  of  949,241  ^adlons  per 
annum,  notwithstanding  an  increaae  in 
the  population,  during  that  psriodp  of 
about  30  per  cent. 

No.  40.  That  the  quantity  of  foreign 
wines  annually  charged  with  Excise  doty 
in  Great  Britain,  on  the  average  of  thio 
three  years  1801-3,  was  7,661,270  gallons^ 
and  the  average  annual  quantity  eharged 
in  thefourvears  1819— 1822,  was5,£S9,SflS 
gallons,  showing  an  actual  diminHCien  oC 
consumption  of  2,437,944  galloDS  yetoAj^ 
or  about  SO  per  cent,  notwithatsndiBg  the 
increased  number  of  consumen  during 
that  period ;  and  that  there  was  also  nt 
least  ten  per  cent  of  Cape  wines,  of  very 
inferior  quality,  chargea  with  duty  in  Ihe 
aggregate  quantity  in  the  last  period. 

No.  41.  That  whilst  the  rates  of  doty 
levied  on  foreign  wines  were,  in  the  years 
1819-22,  SO  percent  higher  than  indw 
years  1601*39  there  waf»   in  the 
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period,  a  redvcUon  io  the  quantity  that 
paid  the  Exoiae  daties,  of  about  90  pet 
cent;  and  Ihe  arooont  of  revenue  re* 
ceivetl  waa  lea8  in  the  period  of  high 
dutiea* 

No.  44.  That  the  quantity  of  sugar 
coniumed  in  Great  Britain,  on  an  annual 
average  of  the  nine  years  1806-169  was 
(after  deducting  1,600,0(X)  cwu«  used  in 
distillation  in  the  six  years  1809-14) 
2,406.809  cwto.;  and  in  the  last  9  years 
1817-25,  on  an  annual  average,  2,593|54<0 
Girts.,  showing  an  annual  increase  of  only 
196,791  cwts.,  being  about  7|  per  oeot, 
whilst  the  population  has  increased,  dar- 
ing that  period,  at  the  rate  of  17  per 
cent. 

No.  48.  That  the  quantity  of  tea  con- 
sumed in  Great  Britain,  on  an  annual 
average  of  the  four  years,  1800-9,  waa 
21,029,155  pounds;  and  the  quantity,  on 
an  annual  average  of  the  four  years,  1821- 
4,  was  29,449,479  pounds;  shewing  an 
increase  in  cooMimption  of  scarcely  12 
per  cent,  whilst  the  number  of  consumers 
have  increased  in  that  time  about  S5  per 
cent. 

No.  44.  That  the  annual  average  con- 
sumption of  tobacco  in  Great  Britain,  in 
the  five  years  1800-4,  was  11, 855,951  Iba.^ 
and  in  the  five  yeara  1820-4,  waa 
19,022,851lbs.|  shewing  an  annu^  increase 
of  consumption  at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent 
in  the  latter  period;  but,  if  the  annual 
average  consumption  of  14,155,166lb8.  in 
the  five  yeara  1810-14  is  takeo,  it  will 
appear  that  since  that  period  there  has 
been  an  actual  decrease  of  consumption, 
at  the  rate  of  eight  per  cent  per  annum, 
notwithstanding  an  increase  of  population 
of  17  per  cent. 

No.  45.  That,  in  addition  to  the  pro- 
gressively inoreasing  privations  amongst 
the  great  body  of  the  people,  as  raairifeated 
by  the  preceding  resolutions,  pauperisni 
and  crime  have  progrefsively  inoreased 
to  an  alarming  extent;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  progressive  diminutton  in  the  scale 
of  allowance  to  paupers,  the  aggregate 
amount  of  the  parochial  assessments  ex- 
pended for  their  relief,  since  1785,  has 
trebled }  and  although  the  money  amount 
has  decreased  in  tl^  three  vears  ending 
Easter  1824,  eompafed  with  the  three 
years  1812-14|  and  the  three  yeart 
1817-19;  yet  pauperism,  whether  conai-' 
dered  iti  relation  to  its  degrading  and 
demoralising  effects,  or  in  relation  to  the 
pressure  of  the  assessments^  estitneted 
either  by  the  amount  }n  money  (if  the 
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diftrenc^  in  the  value  of  the  curHeneyet 
the  respective  periods  be  taken  into  ae* 
count)  or  the  products  of  labour,  has 
considerably  iocreescd  since  1812  or  1817, 
the  yeara  of  the  largest  nKmey  expendi- 
tm'e. 

No.  46. .  That  the  progressive  increase 
of  crime  is  even  noore  alarming  than  tibe 
increase  of  paopcrism,  as  there  were  4,692 
persons  committed  to  gaols  in  England 
and  Wales  for  trial,  charged  with  criosinal 
offisncea,  on  the  amioal  average  of  the  five 
yeara  1805^9,  whilst  the  ouinbers  com- 
mitted on  the  average  of  the  years  1820^ 
were  19,005,  showing  an  increase  at  the 
rate  of  178  per  cent ;  and,  if  14,497,  the 
number  committed  in  1825,  be  compared 
with  4,605,  the  number  committed  in 
1805,  the  increase  will  esoeed  200  per 
eent  in  21  years,  exclusive  of  22,106 
committed  under  summary  process  in 
1829. 

No.  47.  That  whether  the  state  of  tiM 
nation  be  regarded  in  reference  to  tbe 
unparalleled  extent  of  taxation— ita  appli* 
cation— *the  delusive  and  niinoua  conae* 
quenees  of  the  sinking  fund*-4he  exten- 
sion and  complication  of  the  aoooeeta— 
the  present  situation  of  our  manufacturing 
and  commercial  relations,  or  the  degraded 
and  wretched  condition  of  the  great  body 
of  tbe  people,  all  evince  the  urgent  neeea^ 
sity  of  an  immediate  investigation  of  tka 
iausea  which  have  produced  those  existiog 
evils,  and  the  adoption  of  comprehensive 
and  decinve  measures,  to  avert  the  eala* 
mitoua  consequences  that  must  otherwise 
ensoe. 

The  motion  for  an  address  having  beeri 
read, 

Tbe  Chancdhr  qf  the  Exchequer  rose. 
He  said,  it  waa  not  until  11  o*clOck  that 
morning,  that  he  was  put  in  possession  of 
tlie  series  of  resolutions  to  which  the  hen. 
gentleman  had  just  called  the  attention  of 
the  House ;  and  when  he  stated,  that  those 
resolutions  were  no  less  than  forty*seveeia 
number,  and  occupied  twenty*«ix  printed 
pages,  embracing  the  intricate  question  of 
the  finance  of  the  ^oUrttry  in  all  its  minofe 
details,  the  funded  debt,  the  unfunded 
debt,  the  sinking  fund,  the  general  state 
of  the  revenue,— divided  as  it  was  into  a 
great  variety  of  branches,  to  many  of 
which  these  resolutions  referred,-^whee 
he  stated,  that  tbe  proposition  of  tbe  hoifc» 
gentleman  comprised  almost  every  topie 
that  could  be  introduced  into  a  discosstev 
on  the  great  interests  of  the  country,  h^ 
thought  the  House  wetild  not  be  snrprised 
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when  he  said,    that  it  was   absolutelj 
beyond  the  mental  and  physical  powers 
of  any  man  to  deliver  his  opinions  at  so 
very  short  a  notice  on  the  complicated, 
extensive,  and  important  subjects  which 
the  hon.  gentleman  had  submitted  to  the 
House.    He  must,  therefore,   take  the 
liberty  of  asking  pardon  of  the  House,  if, 
on  the  far  greater  part  of  what  had  fallen 
from  the  hon.  gentleman,  he  found  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  enter  into  any  satis- 
factory, or  even  intelligible  statement. 
He  certainly  had  no  conception,  when  he 
that  morning  received  the  hon.  gentle* 
man's  lone  series  of  resolutions,  that  the 
hon.  gentleman's  motion  would  have  been 
that  which  he  had  thought  proper  to  pro- 
pose ;  namely,  an  address  to  the  Crown, 
praying  his  majesty  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  various  embarrassments  of  the 
present  period,  and  to  adopt  measures 
for  their  relief,  the  principal  of  which 
measures  appeared  to  be  the  reduction  of 
taxation.    This  seemed  to  him  to  be  the 
most  extraordinary  result  from  the  pro- 
positions which  the  hon.  gentleman  had 
stated,  that  could  be  conceived — and  one 
to  which,  he  thought,  the  House  could 
not  accede,  if  they  meant  to  act  on  the 
resolutions  which  the  hon.  gentleman  had 
read  in  the  course  of  his  speech.    When, 
however,  he  received  those  resolutions^ 
he  felt  that,  formidable  as  they  might  be 
in  extent,  it  was  his  duty  to  make  himself 
acquainted  with  the  points  to  which  they 
adverted,    and   to   examine  how  far   it 
would  be  in  his  power  either  to  admit  or 
to  den]^  their  accuracy.    In  the  very  first 
resolution,  he  found  that  the  hon.  gentle- 
roan  charged  him  with  making  false  state- 
ments to  the  House.    This  was  done,  he 
knew,  in  indirect  terms;  but  of  what 
consequence  was  that,  if,  in  substance* 
the  resolution  went  to  inculpate  him  ? 
The  substance  of  the  resolution  did,  in 
effect,   charge  him  with   having,   cither 
from  gross  ignorance,  or  wilful  delusion, 
or  fraudulent  design,  stated  to  the  House 
that  which  was  not  consistent  with  the 
fact.     Now,  he  would  take  the  liberty  to 
deny  that  assertion  ;  and  further,  he  would 
take  the  liberty  to  say,  that  there  was,  in 
that  very  accusatory  resolution,  a  state- 
ment of  the  kind  which  the  hon.  gentle- 
man  had  imputed  to   him.    He  would 
presently  point  out  what  that  statement 
was.     But,  he  must,  in  the  first  instance, 
observe,  that  it  was  a  most  unprecedented 
thing  to  charge  a  member  of  that  House 
with  a  deliberate  falsehood,  the  accusa- 
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tion  being  founded,  not  on  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  what  that  gentleman  said  at 
the  time  referred  to,  but  on  some  un- 
authorized report  of  his  speech.  In  the 
hon.  gentleman's  first  resolution  he  had 
referred  to  what  was  stated  to  have  been 
said  by  him  on  the  Srd  of  March,  182S. 
Now  he  must  observe,  that  he  was  not 
answerable  for  what  had  been  published 
as  his  speech ;  he  had  never  seen  it,  until 
it  was  published ;  he  had  never  revised  it, 
and,  he  must  say,  that,  looking  to  the 
common  prindpie  of  justice,  the  hon* 
gentleman  had  no  right,  on  such  autbo« 
rity,  to  charge  him  with  deliberate  false- 
hood. [Mr.  Hume  intimated  that  he  had 
not  done  so].  He  could  not  qualify  the 
expression;  for,  if  that  resolution  were 
true,  then  he  was  guilty  of  fraud— he  wae 
not  fit  to  sit  in  that  Honse-^he  was  un- 
worthy of  holding  any  situation  in  hie 
majesty's  government.  But  he  would 
contend,  that  it  was  the  resolution  whicli 
contained  that  which  was  not  true.  The 
resolution  ran  in  these  terms  :—<*  That 
the  assertions  made  to  this  House  by  the 
chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  on  the  Srd 
of  March,  I82S,  that  a  reduction  of 
24,766,52M.  in  the  capital  of  the  public 
debt  had  been  effected  by  the  operation 
of  the  sinking  fund,  from  the  termination 
of  the  war  up  to  the  5th  of  JanaarT» 
1823 ;  and  again,  on  the  ISth  of  March, 
1826,  that  a  further  reduction  of  the  pub* 
lie  debt,  of  I8,401,OOCM.  had  been  effected 
between  the  5th  of  January,  182S,  and 
the  5th  of  January  1826.  making  together 
a  reduction  of  4>3,167,59(M.  in  the  capital 
of  the  public  debt  since  the  termination  of 
the  war,  are  not  consistent  with  the  ac* 
counts  before  the  House,  as  appears  by 
the  facts  contained  in  the  followiw  reio« 
lution."  If  the  statement  which  He  had 
really  made,  were  not  consistent  with  the 
documents  before  the  Houses  tben»  of 
course,  he  was  answerable,  because  thote 
papers  were  furnished  by  those  who  were 
m  connexion  with  his  office,  and  he,  of 
course,  must  be  acquainted  with  them* 
But  he  never  liad  said  that  the  redoctioa 
of  the  public  debt  between  the  termina* 
tion  of  the  war  and  the  5th  of  January 
1823,  was  effected  by  the  operation  of 
the  sinking  fund.  On  the  contrary,  he 
took  special  care  to  sav  that  it  had  aec 
been  9o  reduced.  And  when  the  ham. 
gentleman  thought  fit  to  accuse  him,  let 
him  refer  to  the  passage  as  it  really  oe- 
curred,  and  then  see  whether  his  aocusa 
tion  was  or  was  not  well  foandedi    On 
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the  day  alluded  to,  he  had  proposed  to  the 
House  a  certain  resolution  for  the  purpose 
of  simplifying  tlie  operation  of  the  sinking 
fund.  Before  he  submitted  this  resolution 
to  the  House,  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
declare  what  the  actual  state  of  the  debt 
was.  Now,  the  hon.  gentleman  would 
find,  that  the  words  *<  sinking  fund"  were 
not  used  in  the  speech  to  which  he  had 
referred ;  and  it  was  utterly  impossible 
that  he  could  ever  have  said,  or  inferred, 
that  24',000,000/.  of  the  public  debt  had 
been  reduced  by  the  operation  of  the  sink- 
ing fund.  He  again  begged  leave  to  state, 
that  he  was  not  bound  by  a  single  word 
that  appeared  in  the  publication  to  which 
the  hon.  gentleman  had  had  recourse. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  he  did  not  rely  on  the 
words  stated  in  any  publication  to  have 
been  uttered  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman. 
He  relied  on  the  statements  made  by  that 
right  hon,  gentleman  himself;  statements 
of  which  he  had  a  perfect  recollection ; 
for,  when  the  discussion  was  ended  he 
had  gone  over  to  the  bench  on  which  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  sat,  and  had  pointed 
out  to  him  the  errors  of  his  statement. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  con- 
tinued— What  he  stated  was,  that,  com- 
paring the  debt  as  it  stood  on  the  5th  of 
January,  1816,  with  its  amount  on  the 
5th  of  January  182!^,  there  was,  in  point 
of  fact,  an  actual  reduction;  which  re- 
duction could  not  be  accounted  for,  ex- 
cept by  reference  to  the  application,  in 
some  way  or  other,  of  a  surplus  revenue. 
On  the  5th  of  January  181 6»  the  amount 
of  the  funded  debt  was  816,311,446^ 
The  aniount  o^  the  unfunded  debt  was 
48,511,000/.  The  state  of  the  same  ac- 
count, on  the  5th  of  January  1823,  was 
funded  debt,796,530,000/.-.unfunded  debt 
including  deficiency  bills,  43,526,000/. ; 
being  a  reduction  of  23  millions.  If  they 
looked  to  the  5th  of  January  1816,  and 
the  5th  of  January  1823,  they  would  find, 
in  that  period,  that  19,902,400/.  of  funded 
debt,  and  4,864,120/.  of  unfunded  debt 
had  been  reduced,  being  a  diminution  of 
upwards  of  24,766,000/.  l*he  total,  as 
contained  in  the  resolution,  was  correct ; 
but  it  was  utterly  impossible  that  he  could 
have  stated  that  the  sinking-fund  had 
caused  this  reduction  of  the  debt.  He 
had,  on  the  contrary,  absolutely  divided 
the  reduction  from  the  sinking-fund.  He 
had  not  introduced  the  sinking-fund  as 
the  instrument  which  had  effected  that 
diminution.  —  And  why  ?  Because  he 
knew  that  other  drcumstaiioes  bad  co»- 
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tributed  to  the  reduction  of  the  debt,  inu 
dependent  of  the  sinking-fund.    He  had 
abstained  from  speaking  of  the  sinking- 
fund  as  the  cause,  of  that  reduction,  be- 
cause he  would  not  practise  any  delusion 
on  the  House;  and  therefore  the  hon. 
gentleman  was  not  authorised  in  accusing 
him  in  this  way,  by  introducing  a  resolu- 
tion (for  he  understood   that   the  hon. 
gentleman  had  intended  the  proposition 
as  a  resolution)  of  a  criminatory  nature. 
What  was  the  proposition  put  forward  by 
the   hon.    gentleman?    Why,    that  the 
chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  made  a 
certain  statement  which  was  not  consistent 
with  the  documents  before   the  House, 
as  was  proved  by  "  the  following  resolu- 
tion.''   So  that  the  first  step  would  be  to 
condemn  him  and  then   to  examine  the 
resolution  which  was  to  afford  ground  for 
that  condemnation.      Now,  they  might 
chance   to   reject    that    resolution;  and 
what,  then,  would  become  of  the  first 
proposition?    He  believed  that  no  at- 
tempt had  ever  before  been  made  to  con- 
demn a  man  in  so  clumsy  and  bungling 
a  manner.    First  he  was  to  be  condemned 
by   a  formal   resolution,   and   then   the 
grounds  of  that  resolution  were  to  be  dis- 
cussed.   But  so  enamoured  was  the  hon. 
gentleman  of  this  new,  this  singularly  lo- 
gical mode  of  reasoning  and  coming  to  a 
conclusion,  that  he  adopted  it  elsewhere. 
Let  the  House  look  to  tfie  31st  resolution, 
where  the  hon.  gentleman  again  adverted 
to  certain    assertions  attributed  to  him. 
The  resolution  set  forth — «  That  the  re- 
peated assertions  made  in  this  House,  that* 
there  has  been  a  diminution  of  taxation 
to  the  extent  of  27,000,000/^  since  the 
termination  of  the  war,  are  delusive  and 
fallacious,    whether    as  applied   to    the 
amount  of  money  actually  collected  from 
the  people,  or  the  value  of  the  currency 
in  whicn  the  taxes  was  collected,  as  will 
appear  by  the  facts  stated  in  the  foUowiofr 
resolutions."    Here  again  he  was  attacked 
by  tlie  hon.  gentleman.    Now  certahily 
the  hon.  gentleman  might  accuse  him  of 
fiilse  reasoning,  if  he  pleased ;  but  h  waa 
going  a  little  too  far  to  assert  that  be  waa 
guilty  of  deliberate  falsehood.    lo  thia- 
instance,  too,  the  proofs  were  to  follow 
the  condemnation.     They  were  first  of 
all  to  pronounce  a  verdict  of  guilty,  and 
they  were  then  to  look  to  the  succeeding 
resolutions  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  whe- 
ther that  guilt  was  or  was  not  well-found* 
ed.    He  conceived  it  to  be  utterly  im- 
possible that,  pursuing  such  a  mode,  the 
S  L 
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hon.  gentleman  could  induce  the  House 
to  adopt  a  series  of  propositions  such  as 
he  had  submitted  to  their  consideration. 
He  found  it  difficult — nay,  almost  impos- 
sible— to  follow  the  hon.  gentleman  in 
that  excursive  course  which  he  had  taken. 
He  had  wandered  backwards  and  forwards, 
from  resolution  to  resolution,  until  he 
(the  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  could 
not  help  thinking  that  "  chaos  was  come 
again."  He  would  beg  leave  to  refer  to 
the  second  resolution,  and  he  could  ad- 
duce  facts  to  prove  the  correctness  of  that 
which  the  resolution  was  intended  to  point 
out  as  fallacious.  The  resolution  set 
forth«*<*  That  it  appears,  by  the  annual 
finance  accounts,  the  public  debt  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  funded  and  unfunded, 
on  the  5th  of  January  IS  17  (after  the 
union  of  the  English  and  Irish  Exche- 
Guers),  was  846,765,078/.;  and  that  on 
the  5ih  of  January  1826,  the  amount  of 
funded  and  unfunded  debt  of  the  United 
Kingdom  was  819,437,2^.;  showing  a 
decrease  in  the  nominal  amount  of  capital, 
of  27,327,780/."  Now,  the  fact  was,  that 
on  the  5th  of  January  1816*  the  period  at 
which  the  funded  debt  of  this  country  had 
reached  its  maximum,  it  amounted  to 
816,811,4'^.,  and  on  the  5th  of  January 
1823,  that  debt  was  reduced  to796,530,0002. 
lliis  was  a  correct  statement ;  but  the 
lion,  gentleman  in  his  resolution  excluded 
entirely  the  year  1816.  He  dated  his 
account  from  the  5th  of  January  1817. 
If  he  (the  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer) 
had  founded  his  calculation  on  the  5th  of 
January  1817,  and  if  he  had  deduced  the 
same  conclusion  as  he  had  come  to,  hav- 
ing commenced  with  the  5th  of  January 
1816,  he  would  have  stated  that  which 
was  not  true;  but  having  taken  1816»  he 
had  only  stated  that  which  was  literally 
the  fact :  and  if  the  lion,  gentleman  looked 
at  the  paper  from  which  he  (the  chan- 
cellor oi  the  Exchequer)  drew  his  infer- 
ence, he  would  find  the  full  refutation  of 
his  own  charge.  But,  what  had  the  hoo. 
gentleman  done?  He  had  referred  to 
papers  that  were  never  ordered  by  the 
House.  He  had  referred  to  his  own  re- 
solutions of  1822,  which  were  never  car- 
ried ;  and  which  were  proposed  before  he 
(the  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  had 
any  thing  to  do  with  these  matters.     He 

i|tbe  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  had 
ounded  his  calculations  on  otlier  papers, 
and  between  them  and  his  statements 
there  would  be  found  no  inconsistency. 
If  tjie  hoa.  gentleman  would  examine  the 
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accounts  which  referred  to  tht  5th  of 
January  1816,  he  would  pereeiTe,  that 
those  accounts  tallied  precisely  with  his 
(the  chancellor  of  the  Excfaequei^)  state- 
ments. Now,  as  the  first  part  of  tbo 
charge  was  wrong,  and  he  thought  ho 
had  proved  that  it  was  wrong,  the  whole  of 
what  the  hon.  gentleman  had  built  on 
must  fall  to  the  ground.  The  hon.  gen- 
tleman had  pursued  so  extraordinary  a 
course,  that  he  feared  he  should  lire  the 
House  in  attempting  to  follow  him.  After 
speaking  for  two  hours  on  the  subject  of 
the  sinking-fund,  to  which  the  whole  of 
his  first  resolution  referred,  he  very  cooily 
turned  round,  and  said,  **  I  don't  mean  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  this 
question  now,  but  I  will  take  some  other 
opportunity  to  bring  it  forward."  He 
knew  not  how  the  House  could  give  cre^ 
dence  to  either  the  facts  or  inferences  oT 
the  hon.  gentleman,  because  these  reso- 
lutions referred  to  ten  thousand  other 
papers,  and  it  was  quite  impossible  to 
make  the  matter  intelligible  to  the  House. 
The  hon.  gentleman  took  up  and  laid 
down  different  subjects  just  at  his  plea- 
sure. He  was  ready  to  justify  his  own 
conduct  whenever  he  could  guess  what 
charge  the  hon.  gentleman  had  to  allego 
against  him,  but  he  really  did  not  thiak 
that  he  was  called  on  to  justify  the  con- 
duct of  ministers  for  the  last  forty  years* 
The  hon.  gentleman  had  attacked  the 
sinking-fund,  and  Mr.  Pitt,  and  all  others 
who  approved  of  that  right  hon.  geade-it 
man's  system.  This,  however,  md  not 
apply  to  him.  What  he  had  to  do  with 
the  sinking-fund  was,  to  put  it  on  a  more 
intelligible  footing ;  and  all  that  the  hoo* 
gentleman  bad  said  of  purchasieg  with 
the  one  hand  and  selling  with  the  othar» 
did  not  afiect  him  in  the  slightest  deme^ 
although  he  was  obliged  to  bear  the  heed 
and  front  of  the  hon.  gentleraaa's  batterj. 
He  therefore  thought  that  he  was  not 
treating  the  subject  unfiurly,  if  he  did  not 
enter  into  the  mode  of  admrnisteiiBg  the 
sinking-fund  during  so  manyyeen  ofwer. 
He  knew  that  there  was  a  strong  difiw- 
ence  of  opinion  on  this  subject  t  bufc  i% 
should  be  observed,  that  he  had  never 
operated  with  the  sinking-find  f  and,  as  ho 
bad  not  come  to  the  House  to  raise  aloen 
on  that  security,  he  did  think  that 
hoo.  gentleman  was  not  justified  iak 
ducing  such  a  violent  tinade*  1W  hoOk 
gentleman  had  accused  govenneeft  eC 
wishioff  to  mystify  the  public. 
Now  ha  cottid  ooaceiie  BOthhif 
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foolish,  abfurd,  or  useleis  io  a  govemndent 
iban  an  attempt  at  mystification.  Ht 
detested  such  a  system,  and  he  was  sure 
he  could  not  get  through  it.  He  wished 
to  simplify  tlie  public  accounts,  but  when 
they  considered  the  greatness  and  extent 
of  those  accounts,  it  would  not  be  sur- 
prising tliat  they  appeared  somewhat  com* 
plicated.  He  did  not  know  how  they 
could  make  their  financial  system  intel- 
ligible to  any  person  who  merely  took  up 
documents  of  that  nature  for  an  hour* 
and  expected  then  to  be  as  perfectly 
plear  and  plain  as  an  ordinary  balance- 
sheet.  He  despaired  of  effiectmg  this 
object ;  but  if  the  hon.  gentleman  or  any 
other  person^- he  cared  not  a  farthing 
who— -could  make  the  aecoonts  more 
plain,  and  thus  enable  the  hon.  member 
to  bring  forward  his  attacks  more  clearly 
than  he  had  done  that  nipht,  he  should  be 
exceedingly  pleased  with  the  circum- 
stance. In  opposition  to  what  the  hon. 
gentleman  had  stated,  he  thought  that 
every  year  he  had  come  down  to  the 
House  he  had  been  particularly  fortunate. 
He  had  blessed  his  stars  that  he  had  been 
enabled  to  reduce  taxation  to  the  amount  of 
8,500,000^  But  the  hon.  gentleman  said, 
this  did  no  good  at  all,  because  the 
amount  of  taxation  levied  on  the  people 
was  just  the  same  as  before  these  reduc- 
tions. This,  however,  was  not  the  case. 
Why  had  he  reduced  the  duty  on  wine  I 
He  had  done  so,  because  he  found,  in 
point  of  fact,  that  the  tax  had  diminished 
the  sale  of  the  article.  He  therefore 
brought  it  back  to  the  rate  at  which  it 
siood  in  1801  and  1802.  And  what  was 
the  result  ?  Why,  the  immediate  result 
was,  that  the  consumption  increased  in  a 
greater  proportion  than  he  had  rentured 
to  anticipate.  He  had  calculated  the  loss 
that  would  be  produced  by  the  reduction 
at  230,000^  It  was»  however,  consider- 
ably under  that  sum,  and  for  this  plain 
reason — that  more  wine  was  drank  now 
than  before  the  duty  bad  been  lowered. 
If  this  was  the  case,  it  could  not  be  con- 
tended tlMt  the  people  did  not  profit  by 
the  reductioo.  If  a  man  who  coiikl  not 
previously  indulge  ia  that  luxury  was  aovr 
enabled,  by  the  cvduction  of  the  daty, 
to  purchase  even  a  single  bottle  of  wine, 
that  reduction  wsa  manifestly  an  advan- 
tage to  the  individual.— > With  respect  to 
the  hon.  aiember's  charge  of  the  fidliDg 
off  io  the  consumption  of  spirits,  and  that 
that  falling  off  was  to  be  attributed  to  the 
high  daty  at  which  it  bad  been  rated. 


what  did  he  (the  chancellor  of  the  Exch^ 
quer,  do  I  He  took  the  first  step  to  re* 
medy  the  evil  by  reducing  the  duty ;  and 
what  was  the  consequence  of  that  reduc- 
tion?  Why,  the  consequence  was,  an 
increased  demand  for  the  article.  But 
the  country  had  not  as  yet  had  time  to 
derive  benefit  from  the  reduction.  It  had 
only  come  into  operation  on  the  5th  of 
January  last ;  and  consequently  the  mea* 
sure  of  reduction  had  not  come  fairly  into 
play.  The  hon.  gentleman  was  therefore 
not  justified  in  censuring  him  for  a  de« 
crease  in  the  article  of  spirits,  as  he  had 
endeavoured  to  remedy  that  decrease  by 
the  only  possible  means  that  could  be 
adopted ;  namely,  a  reduction  in  the  duty. 
—The  hon«  gentleman  found  fault  with 
him  for  having,  on  a  former  occasion, 
stated  to  the  House,  that  the  country  was 
in  a  prosperous  state-— that  there  was  an 
increased  consumption,  and,  consequent* 
Iv,  an  increased  revenue.  The  hon.  gen* 
tieman  said,  that  this  prosperity  was  a 
mere  delusion ;  nay,  be  went  further,  for 
he  seemed  to  imply,  that  he  (the  chancel* 
lor  of  the  Exchequer)  was  aware  that  it 
was  all  a  delusion^  and  took  satisfactioa 
from  the  circumstance  of  having  thus  im* 
posed  UDon  the  country.  Such  was  the 
ethct  of  the  hon.  gentleman's  insinuation, 
but  he  disregarded  this  attempt  to  lower 
him  in  the  opinion  of  the  country ;  and 
however  the  hon.  gentleman  might  recon- 
cile it  to  his  feelings,  to  cast  such  unwor- 
thy reflections,  they  would  fail  of  their 
intended  object,  and  recoil  upon  him  with 
whom  they  had  originated.  What  was 
the  fact  ?  It  was  true  he  had  congratu- 
lated the  Hottse  on  increased  consump- 
tion, and  on  the  prosperous  sppearanca 
which  the  country  at  that  time  wore ;  and 
he  had  given  a  practical  proof  of  the  ioa* 
INToved  condition  of  the  country,  ht 
showuig  that  where  distress  had  existedf 
it  waa  found  ao  longer.  Where  was  the 
disaffection,  the  discontent,  the  blood* 
shed,  and  the  tumult  which  bad  so  buelv 
existed?  It  had  all  vanished,  and  left 
scarcely  atrace  behind;  yel,  although  such 
was  the  fact  at  the  period  when  he  made 
the  statement,  the  hon.  gentleman  had 
ddled  it  **  iourish  and  flummery."  It 
was  true  he  bad  congratoUUed  the  House 
aad  the  coaatry  on  the  increasing  comfort 
oi  the  people ;  and  he  put  it  to  any  rea- 
aenaUe  man  in  that  House  if  he  waa  not 
warranted  in  doiag  so.  The  hon.  gentle- 
man had  conanented  in  severe  terma  on 
the  statement  wbicb  (be  tha  chaacellor  of 
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the  Exchequer)  had  made  at  the  com- 
inencement  of  the  present  session,  and 
he  seemed  to  think  that  because  he  had 
quoted  the  year  1816,  it  was  to  serve  a 
purpose  that  he  did  so.  His  only  object, 
however,  was  to  show  to  the  House  what 
course  government  had  adopted  to  reduce 
the  taxation  of  the  country ;  and  he  be- 
lieved he  had  succeeded  in  showing,  at 
least  to  every  impartial  and  candid  man 
who  heard  him,  that  the  reduction  of  the 
taxea  had  been  accompanied  by  an  in- 
creased prosperity  to  the  country.  The 
hon.  gentleman  had  said,  that  he  (the 
chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  had  held 
out  delusive  prospects  to  the  traders  in 
wool,  and  that  persons  engaged  in  that 
particular  branch  of  merchandise  had  suf- 
fered severely  by  that  delusion.  All  that 
he  should  say  in  reply  to  the  charge  was, 
that  it  was  unfounded.  No  delusion,  by 
word  or  deed,  had  ever  been  practised  by 
him,  in  order  to  force  an  importation  of 
that  article.  Another,  and  certainly  a 
very  grave  charge  of  the  hon.  gentleman's 
was,  that  he  imputed  to  government  im- 
pure and  unworthy  motives,  with  respect 
to  promotions  in  the  army  and  navy.  It 
could  hardly  be  expected  that  he  (the 
chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  should  go 
into  all  the  minute  details  connected  with 
that  subject.  This  much,  however,  in 
justice  to  his  colleagues  and  himself,  he 
might  be  permitted  to  say — that  govern- 
ment had  a  difficult  and  invidious  duty  to 
perform,  in  apportioning  promotions  which 
must  necessarily  cause  a  new  expenditure, 
or  at  least  must  keep  up  the  old.  The 
hon.  gentleman  could  not  be  aware  of 
the  awful  responsibility  imposed  on  his 
majesty's  ministers  in  coming  to  a  decision 
in  such  cases.  It  was  easy  to  impute 
motives,  but  government  would  abandon 
its  duty  if  it  did  not,  in  dispensing  pro- 
motions both  in  the  army  and  navy,  en- 
deavour to  place  those  establishments  on 
the  least  expensive  and  moat  economical 
footing.  Was  it  just  of  the  hon.  member 
to  say,  that  the  only  object  which  go- 
vernment had  in  view  in  keeping  up  a 
large  army  in  time  of  peace  was  the 
patronage  which  it  threw  into  their 
nands  ?  It  might  be  the  duty  of  the  hon. 
member  to  make  those  charges.  The 
hon.  member  seemed  on  all  occasions 
'most  eager  in  such  a  pursuit,  and  he 
no  doubt  considered  himself  justified  in 
doing  so.  But  he  should  not  infer,  be- 
cause he  might  consider  himself  right, 
that  those  whom  he  accused  were  neces- 
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sarily  in  the  wrong.  The  committee  of 
Finance  of  1817  had  recommended  that 
government  should  endeavour  to  ap- 
proximate the  finances  of  the  country  as 
nearly  as  might  be  to  the  year  1793,  and 
his  majesty's  ministers  had  endeavoured 
to  follow  that  suggestion.  The  bon» 
member  charged  the  present  government 
with  not  reducing  the  army  and  navy 
establishments  of  the  country.  Tlie  ques- 
tion of  a  reduction  in  those  establishments 
was  one  of  serious  import,  and  involved 
considerations  of  the  greatest  conse- 
quence. The  hon.  gentleman  stated, 
with  reference  to  a  part  of  our  colonies, 
that  an  undue  proportion  of  troops  had 
been  sent  most  unnecessarily  there.  In 
reply  to  which  he  should  merely  observe, 
that  government  had  not  proposed  any 
military  establishment  for  the  defence 
of  those  colonies  that  was  not  absolutely 
essential  to  their  defence.  Yet  this  was 
one  of  the  topics  upon  which  the  hon. 
gentleman  thought  tit  to  propose  an  ad* 
dress  to  the  Crown  ;  although  the  whole 
details  of  this  matter  had  now  been  gone 
over,  year  after  year,  for  sometime.  There 
really  was  considerable  difficulty  in  meet- 
ing the  charges  of  the  hon.  member  in 
debate.  They  were  so  often  refuted,  and 
yet  so  often  repeated,  and  contained  in 
them  so  much  matter  of  personal  crimina* 
tion  to  which  no  reasoning  would  spply, 
and  which  admitted  of  no  answer  beyond 
the  mere  denial  of  the  individual  accused, 
that  it  was  both  painful  and  difficult  to 
have  to  deal  with  them.  It  was  truly  ex- 
traordinary to  observe  the  hon.  gentle- 
man's course  in  this  respect.  He  always 
resolved  every  man*s  conduct  into  some 
miserable,  pitiful,  left-handed  object. 
This  was  so  habitual  with  that  hoo.  gen- 
tleman, that  he  (the  chancellor  oTthe 
Exchequer)  had  become  quite  callous  to 
it,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned.  But  it 
really  was  too  much  to  bear — it  was 
really  galling  to  see  unworthy  motlres 
ascribed  to  hon.  gentlemen,  beciiiise  some 
of  those  who  were  generally  opposed  to 
ministers,  happened  upon  soise  measures 
to  coincide  with  them ;  as  tf  it  wss  utterly 
impossible  for  men  ever  to  set  sa  honesty 
disinterested,  part.  What  were  they  to 
suppose  the  mmd  of  the  hoD.  gentlenuui 
himself  to  be  made  of,  when  diey  saw 
that  he  never  could  by  any  acddeot  talk 
of  men's  actions  in  that  House,  without 
betraying  a  watchful  suspicion,  sod  ias* 
puting  motives  of  thst  kind  which  could 
attach  to  no  honest  man?    Foe  hb  0wn 
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part,  he  would  not  trouble  himself  to 
answer  them.  With  regard  to  others  he 
would  not  presume  to  answer  for  them ; 
but  he  did  hope  that  every  one  whom  the 
hon.  gentleman  should  think  fit  to  attack 
would  treat  the  attack  with  as  much  in- 
difference -as  he  did.  As  he  could  not 
undertake  to  talk  for  three  hours  and  a 
half  upon  the  subject  matter  of  forty- 
seven  resolutions,  he  would  not  pretend 
to  go  further  into  the  details  of  the  hon. 
member's  speech.  This  much  he  would 
take  leave  to  say— that  be  was  quite  sure 
no  roan  could,  with  any  regard  for  truth, 
vote  for  the  first  resolution :  and  also,  if 
he  had  any  regard  for  reasoning,  he  would 
not  vote  for  any  of  the  others,  as  they 
were  all,  independently  of  their  own  par- 
ticular defects  in  that  respect,  more  or 
less  founded  upon  the  first  resolution, 
which  was  false*  in  fact.  He  thought, 
therefore,  that  the  House  would  not  be 
disposed  to  join  the  hon.  gentleman  in 
his  motion  for  an  address  to  the  Crown* 
Not  that  he  meant  to  say,  that  it  was  not 
the  duty  of  government,  and  of  the  par- 
liament, to  represent  to  the  Crown  in  the 
fullest  manner  the  distressed  and  difficult 
situation  in  which  the  country  was  placed. 
But  he  denied  that  the  hon.  gentleman 
had  any  right,  from  any  thing  that  his 
majesty's  ministers  had  done  or  said,  to 
charge  them,  as  he  had  done,  with  a 
want  of  common  humanity ;  the  whole 
meaning  of  the  charge  being  neither 
more  nor  less,  than  that  they  had  not 
adopted  all  his  motions  with  reference 
to  the  scale  of  the  military  and  civil  es- 
tablishments of  the  country.  Although, 
therefore,  he  objected  to  the  motion  pro- 
posed by  the  hon  member,  it  was  not  to 
be  inferred  that  it  proceeded  from  any 
indifference,  or  from  any  thing  approach- 
ing to  indifference,  for  the  suffermgs  with 
which  some  part  of  the  country  was  as- 
sailed. He,  indeed,  who  did  not  feel, 
and  feel  acutely  in  a  case  of  this  kind, 
must  be  something  more  or  less  than 
nan. 

Mr.  Brougham  thought,  that  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  misconceived  his  hon. 
friend,  in  supposing  that  he  wished  to 
take  the  right  hon.  gentleman  by  surprise, 
with  respeet  to  the  present  motion.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  said,  that  he  had  no 
notice  of  these  resolutions  until  eleven 
o'clock  that  day,  when  they  were  for- 
warded to  him.  Now,  if  that  were  a 
ground  of  complaint,  he  (Mr.  Brougham) 
bad  still  greater  cause  to  complain  thin 


the  right  hon.  gentleman ;  for  it  was  half- 
past  seven  o'clock  that  evening  when  the 
resolutions  had  been  put  into  his  hand. 
So  that  be  was  in  the  same  predicament 
as  the  right  hon.  gentleman ;  and  as  it 
might  naturally  be  supposed  that,  if  there 
had  been  a  preference,  he  should  have  had 
it,  he  really  could  not  see  that  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  had,  after  all,  any  very 
serious  cround  of  complaint.  But,  se* 
riously,  he  should  like  to  know-— and  he 
begged  the  House  to  attend  te  this— 
whether,  upon  any  former  occasion  in 
which  such  a  motion  as  the  present  had 
been  brought  forward,  the  right  hon.  een- 
tleman  had  been  better  treated.  Was 
not  the  notice  of  this  motion  regularly 
entered  among:  the  notices?  If  his  hon. 
friend  had  not  shown  a  great  deal  of 
courtesy  on  the  occasion,  lie  would  not 
have  sent  his  statement  to  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  at  all ;  but  would  have  reserved 
it,  in  order  to  embodv  it  in  a  speech. 
Was  it  to  be  objected  that  his  hon.  rriend, 
afler  giving  due  notice  to  the  House,  and 
forwarding  on  the  morning  of  the  daj 
when  he  brought  it  forward,  the  pass  of 
valuable  but  minute  detail  embodied  in 
those  resolutions — was  it  to  be  objected 
against  his  hon.  friend,  that  he  had  taken 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  by  surprise,  and 
had  not  given  him  due  notice  ?  Had  he  act- 
ed as  others  would  have  done,  he  would  not 
have  given  the  right  hon.  gentleman  one 
tittle  of  his  statement.  Had  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  any  just  grounds  of  com- 
plaint with  regard  to  the  present  motion, 
when,  on  common  occasions,  the  courtesy 
which  he  had  now  experienced  would 
have  been  denied  him  I  The  right  hoo. 
gentleman  seemed  very  anxious  to  con- 
vict his  hon.  friend  or  error.  The  only 
mistake  which  he  conceived  his  hon. 
friend  had  fallen  into,  was:  that  of  con* 
eluding  the  proposed  resolutions  with  an 
address  to  the  Crown,  instead  of  pro- 
posing them  in  the  House  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  its  decision  upon  them* 
With  respect  to  the  first  resolation,  coidd 
it  be  said  that  his  hon.  friend  intended  to 
charge  the  right  hon.  gentleman  with  im- 
proper conduct  ?  He  was  sure  his  hoo. 
mend  meant  no  such  charse ;  but  as  a 
misstatement  had  been  made  in  the  ac* 
counts  to  which  that  resolation  referred, 
his  hon.  friend  was  desirous  to  know  the 
truth,  but  without  any  intenUon  of  im- 
puting wilful  misconduct  to  the  right  hon. 
gentleman.  With  respect  to  the  words 
attributed  to  the  right  kon.  gentleman, 
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he  laid  that  they  were  taken  from  a 
speech  that  never  bad  his  sanction ;  but 
bia  hon.  friend ,  in  contradiction  to  that, 
bad  said  that  he  had  taken  a  note  of  the 
exact  words  at  the  time  they  were  uttered, 
and  could  not  have  misconceived  them, 
and  that  moreover  he  went  round  to 
where  the  right  hon.  gentleman  was  sit- 
ting at  the  timci  and  said  to  him  **  Your 
calculation  is  so  and  so»  and  this  is  differ- 
ent.''—With  respect  to  the  sinking-fund, 
his  hon.  friend  had  said  distinctly,  that 
he  exonerated  the  chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer from  any  portion  of  blame  result- 
ing from  that  measure.  He  deprecated 
tbe  system,  but  did  not  impute  blame  to 
the  right  hon.  gentleman.  With  respect 
to  that  system,  ne  deprecated  it  as  much 
as  his  hon.  friend.  There  was  a  direct 
arithmetical  blunder  in  the  statement  to 
which  the  first  resolution  referred;  and 
his  hon.  friend  was  surely  not  to  blame 
because  he  had  the  sagacity  to  discover 
it.  He  rejoiced  to  bear  from  the  chancel* 
lor  of  the  Exchequer  himself,  that  men 
who  formerly  supported  the  sinking-fund, 
were  now  as  eager  to  censure  it.  His 
hon.  friend  had  deprecated  the  system  of 
keeping  the  public  accounts;  and  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  said  in  reply,  that 
those  accounts  were  kept  as  regularly  as 
any  private  balance-sheet  in  the  best  regu- 
lated establishment ;  but  the  instance  of 
mis-statement  to  which  reference  had  been 
made,  furnished  a  bad  example  in  support 
of  this.  Now,  he  could  not  see  why  there 
should  not  be  as  much  precision  and  ac- 
curacy in  dealing  with  millions  as  with 
thousands,  nor  why  a  balance-sheet  should 
not  be  the  same  in  both  cases.  He  must 
beg  pardon  of  the  House  if  he  was  obliged 
to  enter  a  little  into  detail.  With  respect 
to  the  taxation,  he  begged  leave  to  con- 
cur in  what  had  fallen  »om  the  chancel- 
lor of  tbe  Exchequer,  and  to  differ  from 
his  hon.  fViend ;  toat  was  to  say,  be  dif- 
fered from  hiahon.  friend  in  what  he  said  on 
the  subject  b  his  speech,  although  he  con- 
curred  in  his  resolution  respecting  it.  He 
felt  convinced,  thatalUiough  there  mightbe 
a  nomind  reduction  of  27,000^000/.  since 
the  termination  of  the  war,  out  of  a  taxa- 
tion of  69,000,000/.,  that,  in  point  of  fact, 
although  52,000,000/.  was  the  present 
amount  of  taxation,  there  was  only  an 
actual  diminution  of  1. 500,000/.  instcsd 
of  27,000,000/.  So  far  he  agreed  with 
his  hon.  friend,  and  be  couki  not,  there- 
forc»  understand  how  it  was  that  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  could  make  the  reduction 
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appear  greater.  With  respect  to  the  ar- 
gument of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  on 
the  subject  of  wine,  he  confessed  that  he 
did  not  exactly  perceive  the  point  which 
he  meant  to  establish.  It  was  quite  clear, 
that  the  diminution  in  the  consumption  of 
wine  was  at  least  SO  per  cent  yearly,  not- 
withstanding the  increased  number  of  con- 
sumers. It  was  certainly  true,  however, 
that  a  man  had  no  right  to  complain,  if 
he  could  now  drink  two  bottles  of  wine 
instead  of  one.  Tbe  consumer  and  the 
dealer  were  now  on  more  equal  terms;  and 
the  revenue  on  this  particular  article  was 
raised  with  much  less  burthen  to  the  coun- 
try. So  far  he  disagreed  with  his  hon. 
friend's  speech,  although  he  agreed. with 
tbe  statement  contained  in  his  resolution. 
Take,  now,  the  article  of  malt.  From 
the  year  1785  to  the  year  1794*,  the 
number  of  bushels  of  mailt  annually  con- 
sumed was  25,750,000,  and  the  average 
of  ten  years  from  1815  to  1824,  the  an- 
nual consumption  was  only  25,500,00O» 
showing  an  actual  decrease  of  500,000 
bushels  per  annum ;  whilst,  if  the  increaae 
of  malt  had  been  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
creased population,  tbe  consuroptioa 
would  have  exceeded  85,000,000  of 
bushels  per  annum.  Nor  was  this  de- 
crease confined  to  the  article  of  malt 
alone,  for  not  onlr  malt  but  other  spirits 
had  decreased.  It  appeared  that  the  ave- 
rage consumption  in  Great  Britain  of  all 
kinds  of  spirits,  British  and  foreign,  in  the 
five  years  from  1806to  1810  was  13^9,522 
gallons ;  while  the  average  of  the  last  fi^e 
yean,  1820-4,  was  12,110,281  nllona^ 
'  showing  an  actual  decrease  in  the  last 
eighteen  years  of  949,241  gallons  per  an- 
num. Nor  was  this  decreased  coMump- 
tion  confined  to  tliose  articles  which  M 
hsd  quoted.  In  the  article  of  iogar,  oa 
an  aversge  of  the  nine  yean  firom  180B 
to  1816,  it  appeared  that  there  were 
2,406,809  cwt,  and  in  the  last  nine  yean» 
from  1817  to  1825,  on  an  annual  avera^ 
there  appeared  2,593,540  cwts^,  showing 
an  annual  increase  of  only  196,73lc«t^ 
being  about  7^  per  cent;  whilst  tfie  popu- 
lation had  increased  during  thai  period 
at  the  rate  of  17  per  cent.    This  artade  of 


sugar,  however,  it  should  be 
had  not  decreased  so  much  as«olhcvs«  It 
appeared,  then,  that  while  the  numbeie 
increased,  there  was  also  a  great  incrteie 
in  the  expenditure  of  the  country,  but  ai 
tlie  same  time  a  decrease  of  the  conferia 
of  the  people  to  an  amaaiog  eaiflBL 
There  was  one  part  of  the  arguaaeal  of 
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his  hon,  friend  in  which  be  did  not  con- 
cur.   Il  was  that  which  referred  to  the 
increaie  of  pauperiini,  and,  as  his  bon. 
friend  stated,  an  tncrease^f  crime.     His 
hon.  friend  had  said,  that,  notwithstanding 
tlie  improiTeaient  which  had  been  made  m 
tlie  criminal  code,  the  amount  of  crime 
had  continued  steadily  to  increase.    He 
apprehended  that  his  boo.  friend  did  not 
take  a  correct  average  of  the  time  in 
which  this  increase  was  Tisible.    His  hon. 
friend  drew  the  line  of  comparison  a  little 
too  early*    He  spoke  first  of  the  average 
amount  of  commatmeoli  between  1805 
and  1809,  and  from  the  latter  year  to  the 
year  1824;  but  he  did  not  lake  into  his 
calculation  the  time  in  which  there  was  a 
transition  from  war  to  peace ;  for,  thoagh 
we  had  that  peace  in  1814  and  1815,  we 
should  look  to  the  gradual  disembodymg 
of  the  army  after  that  peiiod,  which  was 
net  fully  accomplished  before  1818.    On 
cxamtnatiooy  it  would  be  found  that  the 
increase  of  crime  was  greatest  immediately 
after  these  troops  were  disembodied,    if, 
then,  the  line  of  comparison  was  drawn 
between  tlie  years  before  tliis  period  and 
the  years  after,  the  difference  would  be 
very  great*    If  the  seven  years  before 
1817  were  taken,  the  averace  number  of 
commitments  would  be  found  about  6,700 ; 
but  the  average  of  the  next  two  yean 
(when  the  ereatest  number  of  troopa 
were  disbanded)  would  be  found  some- 
where about  19,000.    Looking  to  these 
facts,  they  ceeld  not  disconnect  the  in- 
crease firom  the  transition  from  war  to 
peace,  and  the  disbanding  of  large  bodies 
of  the  army.     From  the  year  1815  to 
1816,  the  eommttments  for  crine  wove 
7,800;  from  1817  to  1818,  they  increased 
to  9,000 ;  and  in  the  next  year,  they  were 
about  15,000  and  upwards;  and  this  last 
was  the  period  when  the  maictl  number 
was  disbanded.    ComMnn^  the  commit- 
menu  in  those  perioat,  with  what  they 
were  In  1821,  the  result  would  afford  no 
ground  fev  denying  that  an  improvement, 
the  resuh  of  an  iasproved  edacatioo,  had 
taken  place  in  the  morale  of  the  people. 
He  felt  it  necessarj  to  make  these  re* 
marks  on  this  part  of  hb  hon.  friend'e 
speech^  in  order  to  guard  against  condiH 
stons  firom  it  which  Sie  circumstances  did 
not  warrant.    He  was  ^lad  of  the  opper- 
Unity  thus  fiien  by  kis  hon.  friend,  ef 
eateritig  upoD  die  impertaat  quesdeat 
which  be  nad  introduced.    He  nad  laid 
before  the  House  a  mass  of  accounts  eea- 
aected  wttbits  revenue  in  every  importaat; 


branch,  the  eolieotion  and  arhmgemeotef 
which  would  have  staggered  the  most  per- 
severing—wonld  have  deterred  any  but 
the  hon.  member  himself  from  entering 
upon  the  task.  These,  with  some  few  ex- 
ceptions, were  surprisingly  correct.  The 
last  of  the  propositions  contained  ki  bii 
hon.  friend's  statement  was  the  most  in»- 
portant  of  all,  and  one  which  desevred 
mature  consideration.  The  result  of  the 
whole  was,  that  the  revenue  and  eapendi- 
ture  of  the  country  oo^ht  to  undergo  the 
most  complete  investigation-— that  they 
ought  not  to  expend mOlions,  or  thousands, 
nor  even  shillhsgs,  more  than  the  strictest 
economy  required,  and  that  the  sooner 
they  gave  relief  to  a  suffering  people  in 
this  respect,  the  better  they  would  disu 
charge  tbeir  duty  in  this  closiiia  sessioa^ 
and  the  better  they  would  be  able  to  meet 
their  constituents  at  the  approaching  elec- 
tion. 

Mr.  Maherly  said,  that  the  debt  had 
not  been  reduced  br  the  sum  mentioned 
by  the  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  nor 
by  any  sum  st  all ;  and  so  it  would  hmt 
appeared  if  the  accounts  kadf  been  kept 
as  they  ought  to  have  been.  But  the  cue* 
torn  was,  to  keep  them  in  a  most  intrioaie 
state ;  so  that  the  fallacies  could  not  be 
detected  without  the  utmost  atteatiea. 
It  turned  out,  however,  that  the  nominal 
capital  of  the  debt  was  lOD  niHions  ivore 
than  it  was  in  1819.  ''  But,"  said  the  gei^ 
tlemen  opposite,  <'  look  at  die  eharge  of 
the  debt.  He  was  ready  to  meet  them 
there  too;  and  would  refer  to  a  paper 
drawn  up  by  as  good  an  accountant  aa 
any  of  these  ffentlemen.  The  statement 
given  was  by  Mr.  Higbam,  and  the  result 
was,  that  m  January,  1819,  the  debt  waa 
8S2  miUious ;  in  18^,  tbe  aawunt  was 
89S  millions,  beinf  an  increase  of  61  mll^ 
lions.  And  then  as  to  the  charge  of  die 
deb^  in  1819  it  was  S9;O«5,000A;  in 
1826  it  was  29,176^)00/.,  being  151,00€<; 
mere  in  the  latter  period  raan  in  the 
fbmev;  The  object  ef  hii  hoa.  Mmk 
was,  to  skew,  that  owing  to  this  shakings 
fund,  the  country  was  nomeh  nroie  la  delt 
thaw  it  weuM  have  been  withoat  it ;  and 
that  pfopositien  he  had  clearly  made  oim» 
And  theii  a  capitid  of  thirteen  millions  wii 
added  by  the  dead  weight,  whicbv  be  be» 
lleved,  would  hang  as  long  as  a  dedd 
weight  about  the  neek  of  the  Bank;  aadi 
petmps^  lead  theafl  v»  require  auothet 
Bank  restrknion.  So  intricatelur  had  tke 
pabXc  acceunls  been  kept,  that  he  bad 
fdr  years  called  fa  ymxk  fm  m  Maace 
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sheety  which  he  bad  obtained  at  last  with 
creat  difficulty.  He  had  beard  with  satis- 
faction ^  however,  from  the  chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  that  he  proposed  to  enter 
into  a  thorough  examination  of  the  state 
of  the  public  accounts;  and  assured 
the  right  hon.  gentleman,  that  what  as- 
sistance the  bon.  member  for  Montrose 
and  himself  could  render  him,  would 
be  much  at  his  service.  That  would  be  a 
most  beneficial  act  of  duty  towards  the 
public ;  and  his  bon.  friend,  the  member 
for  Montrose,  would,  even  in  producing 
that  result,  have  done  much  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  his  country,  by  bringing  for- 
ward these  resolutions. 

Mr.  Robertson  expressed  his  regret, 
that  this  motion  should  have  been  brought 
forward  and  supported  by  the  other  aide 
of  the  House,  on  the  ground  that  there 
ought  to  be  now  given  a  relief  from  taxa- 
tion. Such  a  proposition  was  only  hold- 
ing out  delusive  hopes  to  the  country ; 
for  there  was  no  prospect.  In  the  present 
state  of  our  revenue,  of  any  relief  from 
thatsource.  Our  revenue  was 52,000,000/., 
of  which  upwards  of  30,000,000/.  went  to 
pay  the  interest  of  the  debt,  and  the  re- 
mainder to  meet  the  expenses  of  our 
army  and  navy,  and  our  civil  establish- 
ments. An  expectation  of  relief  from 
taxation  under  such  circumstances  was 
illusive ;  unless  it  was  intended  that  faith 
should  be  broken  with  the  public  cre- 
ditor. If  hon.  members  chose  to  advo- 
cate such  a  measure,  taxation  might  be 
reduced  ;  but  where,  then,  would  be  the 
credit  of  the  country  i  Our  exports  were 
more  than  our  imports,  and  that  bad  been 
a  main  cause  of  our  distress.  He  should 
move  that  the  House  do  adjourn. 

The  Speaker  was  about  to  put  the 
question,  but  not  observing  that  any 
member  seconded  it, 

Mr.  Hume  proceeded  to  reply,  observ- 
ing that  he  would  trouble  the  House  with 
only  a  very  few  words  more.  He  re- 
gretted that  the  chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer should  have  imagined  tliat  he  in> 
tended  to  say  any  thin^  personal  against 
him.  He  bad  never  mtended  to  do  so, 
although  the  right  hon.  gentleman  seemed 
to  have  imagined  that  he  did.  He  could 
assure  the  right  hon.  gentleman  that 
when  he  bad  made  the  statement  alluded 
to,  he  went  over  to  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man and  mentioned,  that  he  was  surprised 
that  he  could  have  made  such  a  state- 
ment.  He  had  afterwards  seen  the  right 
hoo.  gentleman,  and  showed  him  cleany, 
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that  not  one  shilling  could  be  saved  to 
the  country  by  the  sinking  fund,  but  that 
the  effect  of  it  was  directly  the  reverse. 
The  right  hon.^  gentleman  at  that  time 
appeared  to  him  to  defend  the  nnking- 
fund.  With  respect  to  the  motion,  he 
had  only  to  say,  that  not  one  fact  had 
been  produced  to  contradict  what  he 
(Mr.  Hume)  had  stated. 

Mr.  Robertson  spoke  to  order.  He 
had  moved  an  adjournment  of  the  de- 
bate. 

The  Speaker  having  observed,  that  he 
had  not  neard  the  motion  seconded, 

Mr.  Robertson  having  referred  to  Mr* 
Alderman  Hey  gate,  as  having  seconded 
the  adjournment, 

The  Speaker  put  the  question. 

Mr.  Hume  resumed  his  reply.      The 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  stated,  that  as 
his  first  resolution    was   erroneous,    the 
whole  of  the  rest  depending  upon  it  were 
gone.    But  the  truth  was,  no  answer  had 
been  given  to  his  resolutions.     He   had 
put  it  to  the  House  in  the  strongest  lan- 
guage, that  it  was  necessary  to  diminish 
the  expenditure,  but  so  as  not  to  touch 
the  public  creditor.    It  was  most  extra* 
ordinary,  therefore,  that  he  should  have 
been  charged  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Grampound  with  any  view  to  prevent  our 
keepine  faith   with  the  pubhc  creditor. 
The  plan  which  he  suggested  was,  to 
save  five  millions,  by  putting  an  end  to 
the  sinking-fund.— five  millions  by  so  far 
diminishing  the  ordinary  expenditure.   By 
this  means  ten  millions  annually  would  be 
saved  to  the  nation.    In  179£»  the  whole 
of  the  expenditure  for  the  military,  and 
other  ordmary  purposes  of  govemmenty 
was  five  and  a  half  millions.    In  the  pre- 
sent year,  the  expenditure  ihr  the  same 
purposes  was  26  millions.    Mow,  if  the 
expenditure  in  1792  was  only  from  five 
to  six  millions,  why  might  not  the  same 
purposes  be  answered  now  by  an  expen- 
diture of  twelve  or  thirteen  millions  i 
But  then,  when  the  expenses  ai  foreign 
embassies  were   so  extraordhiaryf    and 
when  an  ambassador  was  permitted  to 
expend  30,000/.  in  one  year^-^hen  such 
and  similar  extravagancies  were  allowed—- 
it  would  be  impossible  to  make  the  reduc- 
tion which  he  had  stated.     He  trusted 
that  whoever  really  believed  that  this  n^ 
duction  of  ten  mdlions  could  be  nuide» 
would  vote  for  his  motion;  and  that  it 
might  be  made  might  well  be  belieffd» 
when  tliey  considered  what  reducti— 
had  been  made  in  188]f  in 
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of  his  suggettioDA ;  even  after  all  the  esti- 
mates of  the  year  had  been  regularly  voted. 
•Minisfers  had  shewn  no  disposition  to  eco- 
nomy,  and  therefore  it  became  the  duty 
of  the  House  to  address  the  Crown  for 
the  purpose  of  enforcing  it. 

Strangers  were  then  ordered  to  with* 
draw.  While  they  were  leaving  the 
gallery, 

Mr.  Alderman  Heygaie  said,  that  as  it 
appeared  by  tlie  rules  of  the  House,  that 
in  consequence  of  having  seconded  the 
amendment,  he  was  precluded  from  speak- 
ing on  the  main  question,  he  would  only 
observe,  that  he  had  done  so  to  prevent 
the  premature  conclusion  of  the  debate 
on  a  subject  the  most  interesting  in  tiie 
present  state  of  the  country.  This  was 
the  only  reason  why  be  bad  seconded  the 
amendment. 

The  House  divided  on  Mr.  Hume*s 
motion :  Ayes  51 ;  Noes  152.  Majority 
against  the  motion  101. 

Lut  of  the  Minority. 


Allan,  J.  II. 
Althorp,  viscount 
Barret,  S.  M. 
Bemal,  Ralph 
Bright,  II. 
Brougham,  H. 
Burdett,  sir  F. 
Byng,  Geo. 
Calcraft,  John 
Calvert,  Chas. 
Cradock,  Sheldon 
Creevey,  T. 
Davies,  T. 
Denman,  T. 
Dundas,  hon.  T. 
ElUce,  £. 
Fergusson,  sir  R. 
Glenorchy,  visct. 
Hevgate,  aid. 
Hobhouse,  J.  C. 
Howard,  bon.  W. 
Howard,  H. 
Hurst,  Robt. 
Ingleby,  sir  W. 
James,  Williams 
Johnstone,  W.A. 
Knight,  R. 
Leader,  Wm. 


Llovd,  sir  E.  P. 
Maberly,  John 
Maberly,  W.  L. 
Maijoribanks,  S. 
Milbank,  Mark 
Monck,  J.  B. 
Palmer,  C. 
Palmer,  C.  F. 
Powlett,  hon.  W, 
Ramsden,  J.  C. 
Rickford,  W. 
Robarts,  A.  W, 
Robinson,  sir  G. 
Russell,  lord  J. 
Scarlett,  James 
Smith,  hon.  R. 
Taylor,  M.  A. 
Tiemey,  right  hon.  G. 
Webbe,  E. 
Wharton,  John 
Whitbread,  S.  C. 
Williams,  John 
Wilson,  sir  R. 
Wood,M. 

TzLtSRS. 

Hume,  J. 
Duncannon,  lord 
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Irish  Charter  Schools.]  The 
Bishop  of  Ferns  rose  pursuant  to  notice, 
and  said — My  object  in  placing  these 
letters  upon  your  lordships  table  was,  to 
make  use  of  them  for  the  defence  of  the 
committee  by  which  the  business  of  the 
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Charter*school8   in  Ireland  is  managed, 
usually  denominated  the   Committee   of 
Fifteen,  from  the  number  of  its  members, 
against  what  must  appear  to  every  person 
who  reads  the  report  of  the  commissioners 
of  Education  Inquiry  to  be  a  ver^-  heavy 
charge  indeed,  amounting  to  an  imputa- 
tion of  culpable,  I  should,  perhaps,  say 
criminal,  neglect  of  the  duty  which  they 
had  undertaken  to  perform.     They  act 
indeed  gratuitously,  but  that  should  not 
be  an   eicuse   for  wilful   neglect.     The 
system  of  management  in  these  schools 
must  be  unknown  to  a  great  majority  of 
your  lordships :  I  shall  beg  leave  to  give 
a  brief  account   of  it.     A  charter  was 
granted  in  1739,  incorporating  the  prin- 
cipal clergy  and  laity  of  Ireland,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  schools  for  the 
instruction  of  the  children 'of  the  poor 
nstives,  and  for  training  them  to  religious 
and  industrious  habits.    I  cannot  better 
describe  the  objects  and  the  utility  of  the 
institution  than   by  using  the  words  of 
lord  Chesterfield)  when  lord  lieutenant  of 
Ireland,    who,    when    commending    the 
bounty  of  parliament  to  it,  called  it  a  most 
prudent  as  well  as  a  most  compassionate 
charity,  and  recommended  it  to  their  con* 
stant  protection  and  encouragement  as  an 
excellent   institution,   by  which  a   con- 
siderable  number  of  unhappy  children 
were  annually  rescued  from  tlie  misery 
that  always,  and  the  guilt  that  commonly, 
accompanies    un instructed    poverty  and 
idleness.     A  body  so  numerous  as  that 
which  was  thus  incorporated  could  not 
transact  business ;  a  committee  of  fifteen 
was  formed,  to  be  elected  annually,  and 
to  that  committee  the  management  of  the 
scliools  was  intrusted.     To  the  body  at 
large  nothing  was   reserved  except  the 
power  of  settling  leases,  and  of  appointing 
and  dismissing  masters,    lliese  powersy  1 
believe,  could  not  legally  be  given  to  any 
committee ;  the  former  requiring  directfy 
the  use  of  the  seal  of  the  corporation ;  tne 
latter  involving  it  indirectly;  for  if  an 
appointment  of  a  master  was  made  out  in 
form,  it  must  be  under  the  seal ;  and  to 
dismiss  a  master,  the  instrument  of  bia 
appointment  must  be   cancelled,  which 
could  only  be  done  by  the  power  which 
had  executed  iu    The  advantages  oi  local 
inspection  suggested  the  appointment  of 
local  committees,  consisting  of  such  ladies 
and  gentlemen  as  were  willing  to  under- 
uke  this   duty.     This  system   ia  relied 
upon  as  one  of  the  objections  to  the  es- 
toblishiucnt.      llic  local  committee  are 
SM 
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represented  as  acting  under  the  influence 
of  personal  prejudices  in  favour  of  the 
master  ;  the  comnaittee  of  fifteen,  as  dis- 
couraging the  exertions  of  the  local  com- 
mittee, and  rejecting  its  applications  ;  and 
the  body  at  large  as  preventing  the  com* 
mil  tee  of  fifteen  from  dismissing  masters, 
unless  direct  proof  of  their  criminality 
was  given.     My  lords,  I  know  not  of  any 
human  institutions  against  which  objec- 
tions may  not  be  made.    In  all  cases  it  is 
necessary  to  take  the  best   precautions 
within  our  reach.     But  I  confess  it  does 
appear  to  me  to  be  very  absurd  to  refuse 
to  act  unless  these  precautions  are  such 
as  to  make  error  or  wrong*doing  impos- 
sibte.     If  we  want  local  information,  we 
must  be  content   to  find  it    mixed  with 
local  prejudices.    If  we  want  a  central 
government  to  regulate  the  application  of 
funds  to  several  establishments,  we  must 
be  content  to  place  it  at  a  distance,  and 
to  remedy  the  defect  of  local  knowledge 
by  the  best  means  in  our  power.     That 
the  superintendence  and  the  discipline  ex- 
ercised towards  the  masters  of  the  schools 
were  strict,  appears  from  facts  stated  in 
the  report  made  by  the  commissioners. 
It  appears  that,  in  the  space  of  twenty- 
four  years,    from  the  year  1800  to  the 
time    oK  making  the   report,   thirty-two 
roasters  had  been  dismissed,  and  seven- 
teen hud  resigned ;  that  the  resignations 
were  to   avoid    actual    dismissal    is    not 
doubted.     Thus  forty-nine  masters  were 
removed  from  the   schools  in  less  than 
half  as  many  years — a  degree  of  severity 
in  the  exercise  of  corrective  power  that  I 
apprehend  most  people  would  deem  fully 
sufficient.     The  means  resorted  to  by  the 
committee    that    manages    the    Charter 
schools,  for  obtaining  information  as  to 
their  state  are,  to  require  that  the  catechiit 
*-I  should  have  stated  that  a  clergyman, 
generally  the  curate  of  the  parish  in  which 
the  school  is  situated,  is  appointed  under 
the  title  of  catechist,  which  sufficiently 
describes  his  duty.— -He  is  required  every 
time  he  visits  the  school  to  enter  a  memo- 
randum of  the  state  in  which  he  finds  it 
in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose.     And 
every  visitor  who  comes  to  the  school  is 
requested  to  do  the  same ;  and  an  attested 
copy  of  that  book  is  sent  up  every  half 
year  to  the  committee  of  fifteen.    I  am  in 
possession  of  some  original  returns  of  that 
nature,  and,  should  any  of  your  lordships 
wish  it,  I  can  produce  them.     As  a  spe- 
cimen out  of  the  entries  made  by  visitors, 
I  beg  leave  to  state  an  entry  in  the  book 
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of  Santry-school,  for  training  scbool-mas- 
ters,  made  by  the  rev.  Lewis  Way,  a  gen- 
tleman whose  exertions  in  the  cause  of 
benevolence  have  probably  made  bis  name 
known  to  some  of^your  lordships.    It  was 
made  in    IS^Oy   shortly  after  the   com- 
mencement of  the  plan :   <*  Having  wit- 
nessed the  examination  of  tweWe  boys  of 
this  school,  who  are  designed  for  school- 
masters and  teachers;   and  having    ex- 
amined them  myself  in  the  material  points 
of  our  holy  religion ;  I  can  truly  uay  I 
was  astonished  at  their  progress  in  divine 
knowledge.    The  questions  I  put  were 
not  connected  with  any  catechism  or  form 
of  words,  but  arose  out  of  the  subiects 
before  them,  in  reading  promiscuoasiy  at 
the  time.    Of  all  the  young  persons  I 
ever  examined,  these  gave  me  the  most 
entire  satisfaction.    They  do  great  credit 
to  their  habitual  instructor,  and  to  those 
who  interest  themselves  in  Che  care  of  the 
establishment,  the  continuance  of  which 
will,  in  my  opinion,  be  more  conducive  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  community  than 
any  I  have  visited.— Signed,  Lewis  Way, 
A.  M.  Wanstcad  Park,  Sussex.''    Id  ad- 
dition to  this  copy,   which  enables  the 
committee  of  fifteen  to  see  the  state  of 
the  school,  and  to  learn  the  degree  of  at- 
tention which  the  catechist  pavs  to  his 
duty,  there  is  sent  up,  every  half  year,  a 
list  of  the  children  in  each  school,  speci- 
fying  the  business  they  have  been  eoa- 
ployed  upon  during  the   preceding  half 
year,  and  the  progress  each  has  made, 
and   containing  also  remarks  upon    the 
character  of  each.    Original  returns  of 
this  sort  are  in  my  possessiooi  and  I  can 
show  them  now,  if  required.    These  se- 
parate reports  are  stated  in  the  evidence 
given  before  the  commissioners  by  the 
secretary  of  the  society.    The  statement 
will  be  found  at  p.  202  and  204  of  the 
appendix  of  their  report,    lliat  last,  how- 
ever,  had  not  been   recollected  by  the 
commissioners  in  drawing  up  their  report, 
for  in  p.  25  they  explicitly  state  that  the 
monthly  letters  which  the  catecbists  were 
required  to  write  were  the  only  regnUur 
means  the  committer  of  fifteen  had  of  ob- 
taining information  of  the  condition  of 
the  schools  since  the  discontinuance  of 
the  office  of  visitor.    From  what  I  have 
stated  to  your  lordships,  it  is  clear  that 
these  letters  were  not  the  only  means  of 
information  which  the  committee  of  fiC* 
teen  possessed,  and  that  the  committee 
were   in   possession   of  evidence  vluch 
proved  that  they  were  not;  and  now  I 
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come   to  the  letters  themselves.     The 
report)  in  the  part  now  referred  to,  goes 
on  to  give  an  extract  from  the  secretary's 
evidence,  which  concludes  by  his  seemmg 
to   state  that,    for   the   preceding    nine 
months,  not  one  letter  had  been  received 
from  any  catechist.     It  was  with  reference 
to  this  report  that  I  called  for  the  letters 
DOW  open  upon  your  lordships'  table.     On 
referrmg  to  the  secretary's  evidence,  p. 
202  of  the  appendix,  your  lordships  will 
find  that  he  stated  previously  to  the  com- 
missioners that  the  practice  was  for  the 
catechists  to  write  only  when  any  circum- 
stance occurred  in  the  school  reaulring 
to  be  communicated  to  the  committee  of 
fifteen.     And  it  appears  that  the  half- 
yearly  reports,  and  the  half-yearly  copies 
of  the  visitors'  books,  had  gradualljr  su- 
perseded the  monthly  communications; 
they  containing,  in  fact,  weekly  reports  of 
the  state  of  each  school.    Of  these  occa- 
sional letters,    sixty-eight  had  been  re- 
ceived during  that  part  of  the  year  1 824, 
to  which  the  report  of  the  commissioners 
referred.      I  snail  content  myself  with 
saying,  that  the  report  in  omitting  to  no- 
tice them,  though  actually  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  commissioners,  carries  upon 
the  face  of  it  the  marks  of  being  too  has- 
tily made  up.     It  might  be  supposed  that 
the  evidence  of  the  secretary  had  deceived 
the    commissioners;    but    certainly    had 
It  been  attended  to,  it  would  not  have  de- 
ceived them.     On  comparing  it  as  given  in 
the  report,  and  as  given  in  the  appendix,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  former  is  materially 
defective.    The  last  answer  but  one  in 
the  report,  page  25,  is  this — **  Upon  my 
word  I  doubt   it.''      The  Question  had 
been  as  to  whether  no  letter  had  been  re- 
ceived from  the  catechists  ?     The  words 
that  should  have  been  added,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  Appendix,  page  215,  are  <*  not 
regular  monthly  letters;''  and  his  meaning 
clearly  was,  that  no  catechist  had  strictly 
conformed  to  the  rule  of  writing  a  letter 
every  month,  as  he  had  but  two  days  before 
explained  in  his  evidence,  given  at  page 
202.  My  lords,  it  was  a  very  severe  charge 
against  the  committee  of  fifteen,  that  they 
had  remained  for  nine  months  in  total  ignor* 
ance  of  the  state  of  all  the  schools  under 
their  care — ^for  such  is  the  charge  made 
in  the  report.    Had  the   commissioners 
recollected  the  evidence,  they  would  have 
known  that  two  half-yearly  reports  from 
every  school,  such  as  I  have  described, 
had  been  made  to  that  committee  during 
that  period,  and  that  two  copies  of  the 


visitor*8  and  catechist's  book  had  also 
been  sent  up  from  each  school,  and  that 
68  letters  had  also  been  written  by  the 
catechists  during  the  same  period ;  and 
had  they  examined   those   letters,    they 
would  have  found  that  the  most  trifling 
occurrences    were    thought    to    require 
communication  from  the  catechist,  and 
the  least  delay  in  making  such  commu- 
nication was  censured  by  the  committee. 
The  charge    against  the  committee  of 
fifteen,  and  against  the  local  committees, 
and  the    catechists,  of  having    suffered 
barbarous  punishments  to  be   inflicted, 
has  been,    I    believe,    very   sufficiently 
answered.      It    was    made    against    the 
master  of  Sligo,  the  usher  of  Stradbally, 
and  some  others,  in  such  terms,  as  drew 
censures  on  government  for  not  having 
instantly    directed    prosecutions    to    be 
commenced  against  the  ofienders.  Orders 
to  tliat  effect  were  given ;  but,  amongst 
the  cases  stated,  only  three  were  found 
capable  of  bearing  indictments :  even  the 
case  of  the  eight  boys   at  Stradbally, 
whose  persons   are  described  as  having 
been  found  in  a  shocking  state  of  lacera- 
tion and   contusion  (p.  17),  and  upon 
whom  the  punishment  is  represented  as 
having  been  inflicted  through  malice,  was 
abandoned  as  incapable  of  proof.     And 
what  was  the  fate  of  the  three  prosecutions 
actually  undertaken  ?     Two  of  them  were 
defeated  without    the  jury  quitting  the 
box,   and    the    third     was    abandoned. 
Upon  the  subject  of  punishment,  I  have 
only  to  observe,  that  but  one  instance  is 
produced    of   a    boy    having     been   so 
punished  as  to  be  kept  for  a  single  day 
from  school,  and  for  that  instance,    wo 
are  carried  back  ten  or  eleven  years.    It 
is.  Indeed,  stated,  that  boys  were  punished 
for  complaining  of   any  misconduct    of 
either  master  or  usher ;  and  the  case  of  a 
boy  named  Best  is  mentioned    [[p.  21] 
as  having   been  punished  in  the  face  of 
the   whole  school  at  Sligo,   for  having 
made  a  complaint,  and  a  reference  is  givea 
to  No.  82  of  the  Appendix  for  the  proof. 
Now,  on  referring  to  the  Appendix,  p. 
158,  we  find  the  sort  of  eviaence  upon 
which  this  charge  rests :— >A  boy  of  the 
name  of  Doyle  states  that  it  was  not  for 
having  complained,  but  for  some  fault 
that  he  had  committed,  that  the  boy  was 
punished;  but  that  the  master  bad  malice 
against  him  for  making  the  complaint, 
and  Uiat  he   conjectured  that   to   have 
been  the  real  cause  of  the  punishment. 
And  we  find  in  the  evidence  of  Ludden, 
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a  boy  of  tlie  same  school,  that  he  ex- 
pressly swears  (p.  175)  that  he  never 
heard  of  any  thing  having  happened  to 
Best  in  consequence  of  his  having  com- 
plained.— It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the 
evidence  does  not  bear  out  the  statement 
that  Best  was  punished  for  having  made  a 
complaint  in  the  face  of  the  whole  school. 
It  would  be  useless  to  go  through  a  com- 
plete examination  of  all  the  statements  in 
the  Report,  by  comparing  them  with  the 
evidence.  What  I  have  already  laid 
before  your  lordships  is,  I  believe,  very 
sufficient  to  show  the  Report  was  drawn 
up  rather  hastily,  and  that  the  committee 
of  fifteen  were  not  guilty  of  quite  so 
much  remissness  as  is  charged  against  it. 
But  this  it  will  be  said,  is  no  defence  of 
the  system  itself,  which  is  radically  bad, 
as  separating  children  from  their  kindred, 
and  turning  them  out  into  life  without 
friends  or  relatives,  and  without  that 
practical  experience  which  children  in 
ordinary  circumstances  require.  How 
apprenticing  a  child  into  a  family,  the 
master  and  mistress  of  which  are  to  in- 
struct him,  can  be  considered  as  turning 
the  child  out  into  life,  I  profess  I  cannot 
comprehend.  As  to  separating  them 
from  their  kindred,  that,  I  apprehend,  is 
but  too  frequently  in  Ireland  conferring 
a  great  benefit.  However,  let  us  see  how 
stands  that  fact.  Of  those  in  the  schools 
last  August,  when  I  got  returns,  984, 
nearly  one-half  of  the  whole  number  were 
orphans,  or  foundlings;  and  of  925, 
whose  petitions  for  admission  were  before 
the  Society,  662  were  either  orphans,  or, 
being  deprived  of  one  of  their  parents, 
were  left  either  to  a  mother  who  could 
not  support,  or  to  a  father  who  could 
not  superintend,  them.  But,  my  lords, 
the  word  separating  is  somewhat  of  an 
ambiguous  nature.  It  leans  towards  that 
charge  which  represents  the  schools  as 
tearing  children  from  their  parents. — It 
ought  to  be  known,  that  the  admittance 
into  the  Charter  schools  is  solicited  as  a 
favour.  There  must  be  a  petition  from 
the  parent,  or,  in  case  of  an  orphan, 
from  the  nearest  relation,  praying  for  the 
admission  of  the  child,  and  giving,  in  ex- 
press words,  consent  to  its  being  educated 
a  Protestant;  and  there  must  be  a  certificate, 
from  tome  respectable  person,  that  the  facts 
contained  in  that  petition  are  true.  It  is, 
indeed  stated,  in  the  Report,  that  at  one 
time  parents  were  so  unwilling,  to  part  with 
their  children,  that  it  became  necessary 
to  build  nurseries,  that  a  constant  supply 
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of  children  might  be  provided.    How  the 
nurseries  were  to  be  supplied  with  chil- 
dren when  parents  would  not  part  with 
them,  the  Report  has  not  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  infonn  us ;  and  yet  it  seems 
rather  difficult  to  explain  it.    I  should 
reckon  this  also  to  be  a  proof  that  the 
Report  had  not  been  considered  quite  as 
carefully  as  was  requisite.     Of  this  baste, 
there  is  a  curious  proof  given  in  page  29* 
where  a  calculation  is  made  or  the  ex- 
pense that  would  be  incurred  were  the 
Charter  schools  so  extended  as  to  admit 
seventeen  or  eighteen  children  annually 
from  every  parish  in  Ireland.    It  is  rated 
at  twenty  millions  per  annum ;  and  the 
error  in  the  estimate  amounts  to  sixteen 
millions,  or  witliin  a  trifle  of  it.     The 
calculation  is  not  difficult ;  it  consitCa  in 
multiplying  35  by  half  the  number   oft* 
parishes  in   Ireland,  that  is,  by  1,200— 
the    product    by    7  (the  average   time 
spent  in  a  Charter  school),  and  that  by 
14  (the  average  expense  in  pounds^   of 
maintenance).    It  were  well  if  the  errors 
in  calculation  were  limited  to  this  imagi- 
nary case.    The  most  important  error,  as 
I  conceive,  in  the  whole  report,  lies  in 
the  calculation  made  of  the  utility  of  the 
institution,  as  compared  with  its  expense. 
We  are  told  in  page  30,  that  the  expense 
has  been  at  the  rate  of  a  million  for  7i905 
children  apprenticed  ;  and  the  advantage 
of  the  institution  is  stated  as  cooaistin^ 
in  having  apprenticed,  since  its  commence- 
ment,  12,745  children.     And  does  the 
advantage  of  education  terminate  with 
the  individual  upon  whom  it  has  been  be- 
stowed ?  My  lords,  if  there  be  any  benefit 
conferred  on  man,  in  which  his  posterity 
participates,  it  is  religious  education,    ft 
would  DC  an  unwarrantable  waste  of  your 
lordships'  time,  upon  which  I  hate  already 
trespassed  too  long,  to  go  into  a  proof 
of  such  a  truism :  in  fact,  the  advantage 
extends  much  further  than  to  the  imme* 
diate  family  of    the  individual.    I  shall 
take  it,  however,  as  being  so  limited  ; 
I  shall  take  the  annual  admiisidas  into  the 
Charter  schools,  since  their  commence- 
ment,   at  only  180  per  annum;  and  at 
a  low  rate  of  increment,  they  and  their  de- 
scendants amount  to  upwardsof  138,000,  of 
whom  upwards  of  80,000  are  alive  at  the 
present  day.     In  this  calculation  I  did 
not  relj  upon  myself.     It  rests  upon  the 
authority  of  one  of  the  best  mathematidana 
in  Ireland,  Dr.  Robinson,  the  Professor 
of  Astronomy  at  Armagh.    It  has  bcea 
my  object,  my  lords,  while  defending  dM 
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conduct  of  the  committee  of  fifteen,  to 
make  such  a  statement  as  should  prove 
that  the  Keport  of  the  Committee  of  Edu- 
cation Inquiry  had  not  been  considered 
as  carefully  as  might  have  been  desired ; 
and  that  the  system  which  it  attacks  is  of 
far  too  great  importance  to  Ireland  to  be 
put  down  without  the  most  grave  de- 
liberation. 

Lord  King  observed,  that  the  reverend 
prelate  had  at  least  fttiled  in  one  point 
which  he  had  promised  to  establish ; 
namely,  that  the  catcchbts  had  not  failed 
in  their  duty,  and  had  complied  with  the 
rules  of  their  office.  The  reverend  lord 
appeared  to  be  very  angry  with  the  Re- 
port, against  which  he  directed  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  his  resentment.  The  reve- 
rend lord  had  spent  the  greater  part  of 
his  life  in  Ireland ;  but  when  he  had  been 
a  little  longer  in  this  country,  he  would 
find,  to  use  the  phraseology  of  the  noble 
lord  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury,  that  it 
was  not  the  fashion  here  to  make  a  scan- 
dalous misuse  of  the  public  money.  And 
a  greater  misapplication  of  the  public  mo- 
ney he  did  not  know  of,  than  tnat  of  the 
Chartered  schools  in  Ireland.  For  these 
schools  there  had  been  paid  1,600,000/. — 
one  million  in  parliamentary  grants,  and 
the  remainder  in  some  other  way;  and 
during  the  whole  term  of  the  existence 
of  these  schools,  nearly  a  century,  there 
had  been  only  TtOOO  children  apprenticed. 
Now,  he  saw  no  occasion  for  such  a  waste 
of  public  money  for  such  a  purpose, 
where  every  resident  clergvman  was 
bound  by  his  oath  to  teach  the  English 
language,  and  to  keep  a  school  for  that 
purpose,  taking  such  convenient  stipend 
as  the  custom  of  the  place  warranted. 
This  being  the  law,  he  contended  that  the 
clergyman  had  no  more  right  to  his  tithe  than 
the  poor  children  of  the  place  had  to  their 
learning.  It  was  a  miserable  excuse  to 
say  that  40f.  was  the  ancient  stipend,  and 
that  it  was  now  impossible  to  find  a  school- 
master to  do  the  duty  for  that  sum  of 
money,  beciluse,  as  the  clerey  had  raised 
their  tithes,  so  they  might  raise  the 
amount  of  salary  for  this  purpose.  The 
neglect  of  duty,  with  reference  to  this 
point,  extended  to  the  whole  spiritual  staff 
of  Ireland.  The  primate,  ana  other  high 
dignitaries  of  the  church  of  Ireland,  were, 
he  believed,  officially  chargeable  with  the 
right  management  of  these  schools,  and 
yet,  as  appeared  by  the  Report,  there 
were,  out  of  SI  dioceses,  only  10  in  which 
there  were  proper  efficient  schocri-bousea; 


21  wore  totiilly  deficient,  and  in  all  tlid 
teaching  was  very  bad.  The  whole  coa« 
tribution  furnished  by  the  Irish  church 
was  no  more  than  600^  The  reason  of 
so  many  abuses  being  allowed  to  exist 
was,  that  the  board  of  fifteen,  which  had 
supreme  control,  seemed  to  think  it  their 
duty  to  support  all  abuses  in  the  inferior 
clergy,  as  though  they  had  a  vested  inter- 
est in  the  exclusive  management  of  their 
schools.  The  Report  contained  numerous 
charges  of  negligence  on  the  catechists^ 
which  it  was  impossible  to  get  over.  In 
the  Sligo  school,  for  instance,  why  waa 
such  an  abuse  allowed  to  exist,  as  that  the 
children  should  be  subjected  to  a  sort  of 
**  slave  labour,"  entirely  for  the  benefit  of 
the  master  i  It  seemed,  according  to  the 
Report,  that  the  object  there  was,  qot  how 
much  could  be  taught  them,  but  how 
much  work  could  be  got  out  of  thenu 
And  yet  the  reverend  prelate  undertook, 
with  this  abuse  staring  nim  in  the  face,  to 
justify  the  conduct  of  the  catechists,  and 
show  that  they  had  done  their  duty.  It 
was  really  cunous  to  look  at  some  of  the 
quarterly  returns  sent  from  these  schoola. 
In  some  of  them  he  found  that  the  actual 
miracle  was  accomplished  of  making  peo- 
ple live  long  in  the  world  and  grow 
younger.  If  any  of  their  lordships  would 
look  at  the  reports  to  which  he  referred, 
they  would  find  this  to  be  the  case.  The 
boys*  names  and  ages  were  put  down  in 
these  lists.  He  found  amongst  the  names, 
for  instance,  one  David  Porter,  a  youth, 
no  doubt,  of  excellent  parts,  but  to  whom 
he  could  not  ^ve  the  credit  of  being  able 
to  remain  stationary  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
for  four  years.  But  this  was  affirmed  by 
the  lists  in  question.  Another  boy,  it 
appeared,  was  14  one  yetr,  14  also  the 
next,  and  13  the  year  after.  Another  ap- 
peared to  remain  at  the  age  of  15  for  two 
years,  and  then  he  became  I7t  and  the 
following  year  was  15  again.  These  were 
falsehoods  so  obvious,  that  really  the  ca- 
techists ought  to  have  seen  them,  and 
must  have  seen  them,  if  they  had  discharged 
their  duty.  As  to  the  state  of  learning  in 
the  schools,  it  appeared  by  the  Report, 
that  in  one  school  there  were  only  three 
boys  who  had  ever  heard  of  St.  Paul,  and 
only  one  who  had  ever  heard  of  Europe. 
The  charge  of  cruelty  was  bI»o  fully  made 
out  by  the  testimony  of  those  who  saw 
the  shocking  laceration  of  the  boys.  It 
was  said,  tluit  the  usher  was  fully  excol- 
pated  by  the  trial  which  enaned ;  but  he 
thought  nothing  of  that,  lor  he  had  nefer 
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yet  heard  of  a  slave-owner  that  was  cruel 
to  his  slaves,  when  it  came  to  trial ;  and 
he  supposed  it  was  just  the  same  with  the 
ushers  iti  those  schools.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, upon  the  words  of  the  Report  only, 
that  he  relied  for  a  cose  of  abuse  against 
those  schools.  Mr.  Haward  had  said,  on 
a  former  occasion,  that  he  found  them  in 
a  **  dreadful  situation  ;"  Mr.  Fitzpatrick 
spoke  of  the  «  barbarous  treatment*'  he 
witnessed  in  them ;  and  Mr.  Disney  ac- 
tually resigned,  because  he  could  not  pre- 
vail on  those  whose  duty  it  was,  to  rectify 
the  abuses.  Thus,  then,  was  the  Report 
con6rraed  ;  and  the  fact  was,  thai  the 
whole  plan  of  the  system  was,  to  take  Ca- 
tholic children  from  their  parents,  and 
bring  them  up  in  the  Protestant  faith. 
The  resident  clergy,  he  roust  say,  did  not 
do  their  duty  with  respect  to  education. 
He  was  sorry  to  say  that  they  had  long 
lived  in  habitual  neglect  of  their  duty,  in 
defiance  of  the  law,  and  in  contempt  of 
their  oaths.  For  his  own  part,  he  must 
say,  that  he  never  would  consent  to  one 
farthing  of  the  public  money  being  voted 
for  the  maintenance  of  those  schools.  In 
one  case  it  appeared  the  master  of  the 
school  lent  money  to  some  of  the  officers, 
which  could  be  tor  no  other  purpose  but 
to  induce  them  to  conceal  abuses  in  his 
school.  In  another  instance  the  wife  of 
the  schoolmaster  was  actually  the  con- 
tractor for  the  clothing  of  the  children ; 
and  all  those  things  were  brought  to  light 
by  strangers — not  by  those  whose  duty  it 
was  to  discover  them. 

The  Bishop  of  Ferns  said,  that  it  would 
be  merely  necessary  for  him,  in  reply  to 
the  observations  of  the  noble  lord,  to  re- 
fer to  the  Report  of  the  commissioners,  in 
which  they  stated  that  these  schools  were 
conducted  with  good  order,  and  in  a  man- 
ner highlv  creditable  to  those  who  had 
the  supermtendence  of  them. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdoton  said,  he  felt 
quite  assured,  from  the  inquiries  which 
had  taken  place,  and  from  the  knowledge 
thus  obtained  by  the  king's  government, 
that  something  would  ere  long  be  done 
towards  the  amelioration  of  the  system. 
He  had  read,  with  great  diligence,  the 
exculpatory  papers  moved  for  by  the 
learned  prelate,  and  had  also  looked  over 
the  Report  of  the  commissioners,  and  he 
must  say,  that  the  impression  made  by 
them  differed  very  much  from  that  which 
they  seemed  to  have  produced  on  the 
mind  of  tlie  learned  prelate.  Letters 
were  occasionally  transmitted  from  seven* 
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teen  of  the  schools,  but  no  regular  monthly 
reports.  From  these  letters  be  should 
be  disposed  to  draw  inferences  not  at  all 
favourable  to  the  management  of  Charter 
schools  in  Ireland.  Even  in  the  very  first 
page  of  the  exculpatory  documents,  re- 
ference was  made  to  a  girl,  who  had  beea 
appointed  teacher,  though  known  to  be  a 
person  of  immoral  propensities,  having 
been  detected  in  acts  of  thieving  during 
the  time  that  she  had  been  a  scholar  ia 
the  institution.  In  the  nest  page  it  warn 
said,  that  schools  could  not  go  on  for 
want  of  books ;  and  in  page  11  it  ap- 
peared that  out  of  72  scholars,  there  were 
only  two  eligible  to  act  as  teachers,  and 
that  even  those  two  were  deficient  in  the 
necessary  qualifications.  Such  were  spe- 
cimens of  hese  highly  useful  seminaries* 
He  did  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  such  oaa- 
nagement  was  disgraceful  to  the  country. 
He  was  willing  to  admit  that  the  comnais- 
sinners  had  done  their  duty  with  seal  and 
propriety.  The  probability  was,  that 
these  letters  had  never  passed  through 
their  hands. 

The  Earl  of  Dandeu  condemned,  in 
severe  terms,  the  principle  on  which  Char- 
ter schools  were  managed  in  Ireland,  par- 
ticularly the  practice  of  taking  Roman 
Catholic  children  from  their  parents,  and 
bringing  them  up  in  the  Protestant  faith. 

The  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  said, 
there  was  no  institution  without  some 
faults.  It  could  not  be  denied  that  there 
had  been  gross  errors  and  abuses  in  the 
management  of  those  schools;  but  he 
trusted  the  inquiry  would  be  productive 
of  good,  and  that  the  patrons  of  such  es- 
tablishments would,  in  future,  be  more 
careful  in  the  management  of  them*  He 
hoped  nothing  that  had  been  said  that 
night  would  tend  to  prejudice  the  fur- 
therance of  education  in  Ireland ;  for  therq 
was  no  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe 
where  religious  education  was  more  want- 
ing. 

Here  the  conversation  dropped. 


HOUSE   OF   COMMONS. 
Friday  t  May  $• 

Exportation  of  Machimsrt.^  Mr. 
Hume  presented  two  petitions,  on  a  sub- 
ject which  he  conceived  to  be  of  the 
highest  importance,  one  from  the  Machine- 
makers  of  Manchester,  and  another  from 
their  workmen,  in  the  same  place ;  stating*, 
that  they  had  received  large  orders  lor 
machinery  from  abroad,  and  that  they 
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would  receive  still  larger*  but  were  pre- 
vented from  executing  them,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  existing  law  against  the 
exportation  of  machinery — that  ereat  dis- 
tress  had  arisen  from  the  want  o\  employ- 
ment ;  that  there  were  at  present  several 
foreigners  in  Manchester  who  had  come 
over  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  English 
artizans,  and  who  declared,  that  if  the  laws 
against  the  exportation  of  machinery  were 
repealed,  they  would  not  attempt  to  entice 
the  workmen  to  go  abroad— and  that  there 
were,  at  the  present  time,  great  numbers 
of  workmen  engaged  to  eo  to  France  and 
other  countries,  to  manufacture  those  very 
articles,  which,  under  a  different  state  of 
the  law,  would  be  bought  from  the  British 
manufacturer.    It  appeared  to  him,  that 
we  had  arrived  at  that  state,  in  which  we 
were  depriving  ourselves  of  those  advan- 
tages which  we  ought  to  possess,  from  a 
fallacious  notion  which  had  gone  abroad, 
that  there  was  something  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  machinery  which  ought  to  exempt 
it  from  the  operation  of  those  principles 
of  free  trade,  which  had  been  so  wisely 
applied  to  other  branches.  The  petitioners 
thought  it  extraordinary  thai  machinery 
tihouid  not  l>e  allowed  to  be  exported. 
They  had  received  orders  to  the  extent  of 
^,000/.,  and  were  unable  to  execute  them, 
althougli  the  manufacturers  would  have 
given  employment  to  a  number  of  those 
workmen  who  were  starving  around  them 
througli  inability  to  procure  work.    He 
was  aware  of  the  prejudice  which  many 
manufacturers  entertained  on  this  subject. 
They  supposed  that  the  exportation  of 
machinery  was  tantamount  to  an  encou- 
ragement to  competition  in  their  several 
branches  of  manufacture;  but  this  notion 
was  fallacious.    In  a  committee  which  sat 
last  year,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  the 
tnost   satisfactory  proof  was  exhibited^ 
that  if  the  prohibitory  law  was  repealed, 
Enffland  might  supply  the  whole  world 
with    machinery,    and    derive    immense 
wealth  from  the  manufacture :  instead  of 
which,  day  aAer  day  witnessed  the  emi- 
gration of  our  most  skilful  artisans  in  that 
branch  to  other  countries,  for  the  purpoae 
of  supplying  them  with  articles  which  we 
possessed  peculiar  advantages  infurnish- 
mg.  This  was  a  melancholv  circumstance; 
and  he  hoped  that,  in  the  language  of  the 
petitioners,  the  law,  which  they  stated  to 
be  incompatible  with  the  principles  of  free 
trade,  would  be  repealed.    He  had  in- 
tended to  bring  in  a  bill  in  the  course  of 
the  session  for  this  purpose :  and  regretted 


that  he  had  allowed  himself  to  be  dig* 
suaded  from  it  by  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  who  was  afraid  of  in* 
creasing  the  alarm  which  prevailed  in  the 
country.    An  additional  branch  of  trade 
was  thus  in  danger  of  being  lost  to  the 
country ;  and  at  the  same  time  a  number 
of  deserving  and  industrious  workmen  left 
without  employment.    He  considered  the 
acts  of  violence  which  the  workmen  were 
committing  in  the  manufacturing  districtSy 
as  only  tending  to  heap  ruin  on  the  beads 
of  the  manufacturers.    He  was  sorry  this 
subject  had  not  before  been  brought  be- 
fore the  notice  of  the  House ;  for  he  felt 
satisfied,  that  the  more  discussion  waa 
provoked  on  the  subject  of  prohibitory 
taws,  the  more  the  eyes  of  the  country 
would  be  opened.    If  power-looms  were 
not  employed,  not  only  would  our  exporta 
suffer,  but  all  the  persons  to  whom  their 
use  was  the  source  of  employment,  would 
be  reduced  to  extreme  distress.  ■  So  far 
from  the  power-looms  doing  any  injury, 
he  thought  that  England  would  be  a  loser 
by  their  abolition.    He  hoped  that  these 
deluded  men  would  be  informed,  that  their 
recent  proceedings  were  at  once  injuriooe 
to  themselves  and  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  country.    He  yielded  to  no  man  in 
wishing  happiness  and  prosperity  to  the 
artisans  of  tnis  country ;  but  still  he  could 
not  but  regret  the  steps  which  they  had 
so  recently  taken.    He  hoped,  even  now, 
that  his  majesty's  ministers  would  give 
their  attention  to  the  prayer  of  the  j>eti- 
tioners,  for  he  had  no  doubt,  that,  ir  our 
prohibitory  laws  were  removed,  our  ar- 
tisans would  find  full  employment  at  home, 
in  place  of  going  to  France  and  elsewhere 
to  look  for  work.    Again  he  expressed  a 
hope,  that  the  subject  would  be  considered, 
and  that  machinery  woold  be  placed  upoo 
the  footing  of  every  other  article  of  our 
manufacture. 

Mr.  Grenfell  concurred  in  all  that  had 
been  so  well  said  by  his  boo.  friend ;  but 
he  r^retted  that  the  subject  was  men- 
tioned during  the  accidental  absence  of 
any  of  his  majestv's  minbters,  and  the 
more  so,  as  he  had  reason  to  believe  that 
they  agreed  with  the  views  of  his  hon« 
friend.  He  knew  one  of  those  power- 
loom  manufactories  at  Manchester,  which 
^ve  employment  to  150  men--elthough 
It  was  prohibited  from  exportation.  But 
the  result  of  this  prohibition  was,  that  if 
the  machinery  was  not  smuggled  out  of 
the  kingdom,  the  artisans  were ;  and  he 
had  heard  there  were  now  agents  from 
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France  in  this  country,  who  were  busily 
employed  in  seducing  our  workmen  to 
that  country.  He  knew  of  a  case  which 
forcibly  illustrated  this  prohibitory  system. 
At  the  close  of  the  American  war,  the 
then  government  thought  proper  to  pre- 
vent copper  sheathing  being  sent  to 
France ;  and  what  was  the  result  ?  Why, 
that  the  French  immediately  established 
factories  of  their  own,  and  that  of  Rouen 
.was  now  one  of  our  most  formidable 
rivals. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


Pbtttiok  of  Mr«  O'Gonnell  com- 
plaining  THAT   Lord    Norbury    is 
auPERANNUATBD.]      Mf.   Scarlett  said, 
he  held  in  his  hand  a  petition  from  Mr. 
0*Connell,  the  Irish  barrister,  praying  for 
the  interference  of  the  House,  in  order  to 
remove   lord  Norbury  from  the    Chief 
Justiceship  of  the    Common   Pleas    of 
Ireland.     He  felt  that  the  subject  was 
one  of  a  peculiarly  delicate  nature ;  but, 
as  be  perceived  nothing  objectionable  in 
the  language  of  the  petition,  and  as  it  had 
l>een  forwarded  to  him  for  presentation, 
he  would  discharge  his  duty,  putting  the 
House  as  shortly  as  possible  in  possession 
of  the  substance  of  the  allegations  relative 
to  the  learned  lord.    The  Petitioner  ex- 
pressed very  clearly  the  disinclination  he 
felt  to  interfere  witli  the  subject,  if  he 
had  seen  a  disposition  in  any  other  quarter 
to  have  savea  him  the  painful  duty  of 
standing  forward  on  this  occasion.     He 
had  hoped  that  the  lapse  of  time  might 
have  rendered  it  unnecessary  for  him  to 
lay  his  complaints  before  the  House ;  but 
having  been  disappointed  in  these  expec- 
tations, he  coula  no  lon^r  refrain  from 
calling  the  notice  of  parliament  to  a  sub- 
ject so  deeply  affectmg  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  in  Ireland.    He  begged  it 
to  be  understood  that  he  preferred  no  im- 
putation on  the  honour  or  integrity  of  the 
learned  lord.     He  alleged  simply,  that 
he  was  incapacited  from  the  adequate 
performance  of  his  judicial  duties,  by  the 
infirmity  and  debility  consequent  upon 
old  age.    In  particular  the  learned  lord 
was  so  subject  to  lethargic  stupor,  that 
he  would  frequently  fall  fast  asleep  in  the 
middle  of  the  trial  at  which  he  was  pre- 
aiding.    In  one  instance  it  occurred  that 
on  a  trial  for  murder,  which  took  place 
in  Ireland  before  the  chief  justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas,  his  lordship  fell  asleep, 
and  so  remained  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  evidence.   The  consequence  was,  that 
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he  delivered  such  a  charge  to  thejury  as  led 
to  the  conviction  of  the  prisoner,  who  how- 
ever was  afterwards  very  properly  pardoned. 
Another  instance  was  mentioned  at  Mu- 
lingar,whensixpersons  were  tried  before  the 
learned  lord,  who  was  sound  asleep  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  trial.    The  fact  of 
his  being  asleep  was  so  notorious,  that  the 
barrister  who  conducted  the  prosecution, 
requested  the  jury  to  take  notes  of    the 
evidencci  in  order  that  they  might  inform 
the  judge  of  what  had  passed*  when  he 
awoke.    The  petitioner  stated,  that  if  it 
was  necessarv  to  support  by  evidence  his 
allegation,  that  the  chief  justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas  was,  by  age  and  infirmity, 
incompetent  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  he 
would  appeal  to  the  otlier  judges  of  that 
Court,  and  to  all  the  barristers  who  prac- 
tised in  it|  and  on  the  Home  Circuit, 
which  the  learned  lord  usnally  selected. 
He  was  utterly  incompetent,  the  petitioner 
solemnly  affirmed,  to  try  any  serious  case 
of  property,  or  to  preside  over  the  fate 
of  anv  human  being,  even  on  the  most 
trivial  charge.    The  petitioner  was  well 
aware  that  his  interests  were  opposed  to 
the  course  he  had  adopted,  in  bringing 
this  subject  before  parliament;  but   his 
motives  were  public  and  pure.    The  only 
circumstance  he  had  to  reproach  hioiself 
with,  was  his  not  having  done  so  before ; 
but  he  had  found  so  much  difficultj  in 
prevailing  upon  any  body  to  join  with  faini, 
that  he  had  been  discouraged,  until  the 
weight  of  the  grievance  compelled  him, 
without  furtherhesitation,  to  present  him- 
self before  that  House.    The  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman,  having  thus  stated  tiie 
substance  of  the  petition^  observed,  that 
he  did  not  intend  to  found  any  motion  on 
the  petition.  He  felt  that  if  It  was  deemed 
advisable  to  take  any  step,  the  measure 
would  proceed  with  much  better  effect 
from  some  member  connected  with  Ire- 
land.   He  presented  it  to  show  that  he 
would  not  shrink  from  the  discharge  of 
any  duty,  however  odious  Itmwht  be, 
relative  to  the  administration  of  public 
justice.    He  certainly  was  of  opinion, 
that  infirmity  or  iocanacity  was  a  good 
reason  why  a  judge  should  resign,  whe- 
ther it  arose  from  age  or  any  other  cause. 
The  complaint  in  this  instance  was  not 
that  the  learned  lord  was  originally  anfit 
for  his  office,  but  that  time,  the  greatest 
of  all  innovators,  had  deprived  hin   of 
those  faculties  and  talents  which  had  ro- 
commended  him  to  tlie  notice  of  tbosc 
who  had  placed  him  in  authority. 
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regretted  the  nccetsitj  of  this  course; 
but  there  was,  unfortunately,  no  other 
mode  of  producing,  or  compelling,  the 
resignation  of  a  judge,  than  by  bring- 
ing the  case  in  this  shape  before  the  pub- 
lic. 

Mr.  Goulburn  said,  that  as  the  learned 
gentleman  had  distinctly  declared  that  he 
had  no  intention  of  bringing  forward  any 
motion  on  this  petition,  it  was  scarcely 
necessary  for  htm  to  make  any  observa- 
tions upon  it.  But  he  could  not  help 
calh'ng  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
situation  in  which  the  learned  lord  was 
placed.  Hie  petition  related  purely  to  a 
question  of  opinion.  Was  an  individual, 
because  he  had  attained  a  particular  age, 
to  be  held  to  be  so  utterly  disqualified  as 
to  be  incompetent  to  the  discharge  of  his 
duty  for  the  future  ?  Who  bad  pre- 
tended to  fix  the  day  beyond  which  a 
judge  was  no  longer  deemed  worthy  of 
his  seat  ?  It  was  well  known,  that  there 
were,  and  had  been,  many  judges  who 
had  performed  their  duty  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  the  public,  at  an  age  equally 
advanced  with  that  of  the  chief  justice  of 
the  Common  Pleas  of  Ireland.  The  learned 
lord's  health  wai  as  good  as  at  any  period 
of  his  life,  and  he  (Mr.  G.)  had  observed 
nothing  in  his  public  or  private  intercourse 
with  him,  that  could  justify  the  allegation 
that  he  was  unfit  for  his  office.  The  right 
hon.  gentleman,  with  reference  to  that 
part  ok*  the  petition  in  which  the  petitioner 
appealed  to  the  other  judges  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleat  for  evidence  of  the  hicom- 
petcncy  of  the  chief  justice,  stated,  that 
he  was  decidedly  of  opinion,  they  would 
declare  him  to  be  perfectly  competent. 
A  case  had  occurred  in  that  Court,  only 
the  term  before  he  quitted  Ireland,  which 
removed  all  doubt  as  to  the  ability  of  the 
learned  lord.  An  argument  of  great  diffi- 
culty was  heard  before  the  judges  in  banco. 
The  chiefjustice  differed  from  all  his  learned 
brethren  on  an  important  point  of  law. 
Tlie  case  was  afterwards  argued  before  the 
twelve  judges,  and  they  decided,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  opinion  of  the  learned 
lord,  and  against  that  of  the  three  other 
judges  of  the  Common  Pleas.  He  did 
not  deny  that  it  might  be  proper  to  lay 
down  a  general  rule,  that  judges  should 
not  sit  after  they  had  attained  a  certain 
age ;  but,  it  would  be  manifestly  unfair  to 
make  the  learned  lord  sufler  by  its  opera- 
tion, when  it  was  not  intended  to  be 
applied  to  others. 

The  Petition  was  then  brought  up  and 
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rend.  It  alleged,  that  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Common  Pleas  of  Ireland  was  eighty- 
five  years  of  age,  and  so  deaf  that  he  could 
hardly  hear  any  thing  that  passed  in  his 
court,  and  was  besides  liable,  in  such  a 
degree,  to  lethargic  stu)>or,  that  it  waa 
impossible  he  could  properly  attend  to 
any  ca«e  that  was  tried  before  him. 

Mr.  North  admitted,  that  that  part  of 
the  allegations  of  the  petition  against  the 
learned  lord  was  undoubtedly  true,  in 
which  it  was  stated  that  he  was  eighty-five 
years  of  age,  and  he  had  ascertained,  hav- 
mg  taken  pains  to  mnke  the  inquiry,  that 
there  was  no  judge  so  old  either  in  Ire- 
land, or  in  this  country.  lie  agreed,  too, 
that  the  learned  lord  would  have  con- 
sulted his  ease,  his  dignity,  the  wishes  of 
his  best  friends,  and  the  interests  of 
the  administration  of  justice,  if  he  had 
retired  from  the  bench  some  time  since. 
But,  whenever  he  should  retire  from 
the  court  over  which  he  had  so  long 
presided,  and  in  which  he  had  dis- 
played such  unrivalled  courtesy  and  kind- 
ness to  the  whole  bar,  he  would  leave 
behind  him  a  remembrance  of  his  admira- 
ble temper  and  unequalled  suavity,  which 
would  lone  continue,  after  the  infirmities 
of  his  declining  age  would  be  forgotten. 
Not  for  worlds  would  he  have  brought 
forward  this  subject  himself;  but,  as  it 
had  been  introduced,  he  was  glad  that  an 
opportunity  had  been  given  to  him  of 
discharging  a  roost  painful  duty. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  there  was  a 
strong  probability  that  the  individual 
whom  he  waa  proud  to  call  his  friend^ 
had  been  induced  to  retain  his  seat,  from 
having  lieard  that  a  petition  was  to  be 
presented  against  him.  He  was  prevented 
from  retiring,  lest  it  should  appear  that 
he  had  yielded  to  the  menace  held  out 
against  him.  His  high  integrity  had 
never  been  impeached;  and,  consider- 
ing the  manner  in  which  this  petition  had 
been  reluctantly  brought  forward  by  the 
learned  gentleman,  he,  speaking  as  the 
friend  or  the  learned  lord,  felt  that  no 
impediment  was  raised  in  the  way  of 
his  retirement  by  this  petition.  No  pait 
of  it  cast  the  slightest  suspicion  on  the 
purity  of  his  judicial  conduct.  He 
night  retire  without  the  shadow  of  an  ino- 
putation  on  any  portion  of  his  long  public 
life. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Corn  Laws  .J     Lord  Sianley  rose  \o 
present  a  Petition  from  Bury,  in  Lan- 
3  N 
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cashire,  respecting  the  Corn-laws.  He 
took  that  opportunity  of  saying,  that,  in 
his  opinion,  it  would  be  decidedly  of 
no  use  to  let  out  the  bonded  corn  without 
duty,  as  the  only  result  of  that  course 
would  be,  to  give  the  benefit  of  the  remis- 
sion to  the  corn  dealers.  He  would 
recommend  rather,  that  the  full  duty 
should  be  paid,  and  the  amount  after- 
wards  remitted  to  the  Committee  for  the 
Relief  of  the  Distressed  Manufacturers. 

Mr.  Huskisson  quite  concurred  in 
opinion  with  the  noble  lord.  The  only 
object  of  allowing  the  corn  to  come  out  of 
bond  without  duty  would  be,  to  relieve 
the  sellers  of  corn  from  the  tax,  and 
enable  them  to  put  the  difference  in  their 
pockets.  He  availed  himself  of  that 
opportunity  to  allude  to  a  circumstance 
which  had  taken  place  on  the  previous 
evening,  relative  to  the  corn-market  at 
Liverpool.  He  did  so  with  perfect 
good  humour ;  but  he  could  not  refrain 
from  advising  the  hon.  baronet,  who  had 
addressed  him  on  that  occasion,  to  be  a 
little  more  on  his  guard  as  to  the  inform- 
ation he  received.  The  hon.  baronet 
Imd  stated,  that  he  had  his  information  on 
tlie  best  authority,  and  that  he  placed 
entire  reliance  upon  it.  Now,  he  begged 
attention  to  these  circumstances.  At 
Liverpool  there  were  two  corn-markets 
weekly,  one  on  Tuesday,  and  the  other 
on  Saturday.  He  had  received  a  letter 
on  Tuesday,  the  25th  of  A  pril,  prior  to 
that  Saturday  on  which  the  hon.  baronet 
had  stated,  that  extraordinary  activity 
had  been  manifested  in  the  sale  of  bonded 
corn.  The  letter  was  to  the  following 
effect : — *'  We  take  the  liberty  to  suggest, 
that  great  advantage  might  be  made  by 
the  judicious  purdiase  by  government  of 
bonded  corn,  to  be  re-sold  to  the  Com- 
mittees in  aid  of  the  distressed  mechanics." 
This  letter  was  signed,  <*  Booth  and 
Walmsley,"  The  wheat  in  bond  at  that 
time  was  selling  at  from  4^.  to  4j.  6d,  a 
bushel.  That  was  the  price  quoted  in 
the  printed  price  current.  On  tne  follow- 
ing Saturday,  the  hon.  baronet  stated, 
that  uncommon  activity  was  manifested 
among  the  holders  of  foreign  corn.  He 
(Mr.  Huskisson)  had  deemed  it  necessary 
to  procure  the  printed  return  for  that 
day,  and  he  found  that  the  price  quoted 
for  wheat  in  bond  was  4f.  to  4f«.  3a.  So 
that  this  Saturday  which,  according  to 
the  hon.  baronet,  was  one  of  extraordinary 
activity,  had  produced  a  depression  of 
5d.  a  bushel.    To  this  price  current  there  I 
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were  added    some  obsenratioiis  on    the 
different  descriptions  of   com,   and    he 
found  these  words  with  relation  to  foreign 
corn:    "the     transactions    were    unim- 
portant, and  the  prices  were  UDaUered.** 
Yet  this  was  the  state  of  things  which  bad 
according  to  the  hon.  baronet,  occaaioaed 
extraordinary  activity.     Now  he  held  in 
his    hand    a    statement    respecting    the 
market  of  Tuesday,  and  the  only  obier- 
vation  he  should  make  upon  it  wai|  that 
the  wheat  and  flour,  that  is  foreign  wheat, 
continued  dull  at  the  last  quotation.  Thi» 
statement,  he  trusted,  would  put  the  hon. 
baronet  on  his  guard,  as  to  the  authority,  - 
whoever  it  might  be,  on  which  he  placed 
so  much  reliance.    He  should  feel  most 
happy  to  place  in  his  possession  the  docu- 
ments he  now  held  in  his  hands,  in  order 
that  he  might  set  his  auihortty  right.   He 
trusted  this  statement  would  satisfy  the 
House,  and  that  they  would  be  of  opinion 
that   he  stood  fair  in  this    transaction » 
notwithstanding  what  had  fallen  from  the 
hon.  member  for  Surry  on  a  former  even- 
ing, namely,  that  the  holding  the  office 
of  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  was 
incompatible  with  the  duties  of  a  member 
for  the  town  of  Liverpool,  he  should  feel 
the  utmost  satisfaction  and  pride  to  be 
honoured  at  tlie  next  election  with  the 
confidence  of  that  most  enlightened  and 
intelligent  commercial  body. 

Sir  T.  Lethbridge  expressed  bis  opioion^ 
that  the  authority  of  the  right  boo.  gen* 
tleman  was  more  likely  to  be  conect  than 
that  on  which  he  had  relied.  At  the 
same  time  he  must  say,  that  he  had  the 
most  entire  conviction  that  the  authority, 
from  which  he  had  received  his  inform- 
ation was  convinced  of  its  truth. 

Mr.  Heathcote  presented  a  petitioa  frooa 
certain  persons  engaged  in  the  Corn-trade 
at  Boston,  against  the  bill  now  before  the 
House.  They  stated,  that  the  eflocc  oC 
the  present  measure  would  be»  to  put 
money  into  the  pockets  of  the  hdden  of 
foreign  corn.  There  was  another  part  of 
tlie  petition  which  was  very  important. 
It  proceeded  from  some  of  the  most  con- 
siderable corn  merchants  of  Boston,  who 
stated,  that  on  the  faith  of  the  decisions  of 
that  House,  and  the  statements  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  opposite,  thev  had 
embarked  a  considerable  portion  of  tiiair 
capital  in  corn ;  and  the  consequence  of 
the  intended  measure  would  be,  that  thej 
must  suffer  considerably. 

Sir  J.  Wrottesltri^  said,  it  appeared  to 
him,  that  the  best  course  would  be,  fiir 
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gOTemment  to  lake  the  duty  into  their 
own  hands,  and  apply  the  amount  to  the 
benefit  of  the  diitressed  manafactorers. 

Sir  «/•  Sebright  said,  that  one  of  the 
arguments  in  favour  of  this  measure  was, 
the  moral  effect  to  be  produced  in  conse- 
quence of  letting  loose  the  quantity  of 
com  now  locked  up  within  the  very 
ai^ht  of  the  distressed  people.  But  to 
his  moral  sense,  it  seemed  that  gentlemen 
opposite  wished  to  allow  the  people  to 
suppose  they  could  derive  benefit  from 
the  violation  of  the  laws.  However,  be 
the  duty  what  it  might,  the  effect  of  this 
measure  would  be,  at  the  roost,  to  reduce 
the  bread  a  penny  a  loaf.  .  If  he  could 
believe  that  the  proposed  measure  would 
tend  to  produce  any  substantial  benefit  to 
the  distressed  manufacturers,  he  would 
give  it  his  support.  But,  as  he  had  said 
on  a  former  evening,  if  this  measure 
ahould  pass  now,  it  would  settle  the  com 
Question  for  ever ;  but  he  lamented  that, 
for  the  sake  of  reducing  the  price  of  bread 
one  half-penny,  or  one  penny,  this  indi- 
rect mode  should  be  resorted  to  of  alter- 
ing the  Corn-laws.  He  was  sorry  that 
this  course  had  been  resorted  to  at  all, 
but  particularly  by  ministers,  in  whom  he 
was  more  disposed  to  repose  confidence, 
than  in  anv  administration  of  which  be 
had  a  recollection. 

Mr.  r.  IVUson  said,  that  the  object  of 
the  proposed  measure  was,  not  to  reduce 
the  price  of  corn,  but  to  prevent  its 
rising  to  a  prejudicial  degree.  The  mea- 
sure would  not  benefit  the  foreign  corn 
dealer;  for  the  greater  portion  of  the 
bonded  corn  had  been  imported  on  British 
account.  And  one  of  the  beneficial  ad- 
vantages flowing  from  the  measure  would 
be,  to  afford  an  opportunity  to  have  the 
warehouses  replenished  when  the  present 
quantity  should  be  removed;  ao  that 
hereafter  we  might  not  be  compelled  to 
depend  for  our  supply  upon  foreigners, 
instead  of  the  stock  in  our  own  granaries. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Corn  Laws— Bonded  Corn.]  Mr. 
Canning  moved  the  order  of  the  day,  for 
the  House  resolving  itself  into  a  cominiti 
tee  on  the  act  of  S  Geo.  4,  c.  60. 

Sir  T.  LMbridge  assured  the  House, 
that  he  retained  the  entire  oppoaltion 
which  he  had,  on  a  former  evening, 
stated  to  the  measure.  He  woold  not, 
however,  object  to  the  Speaker's  leav- 
ing the  cliair,  because  ho  was  desirous 
4if  hearing,  from  the  roouthi  of  rainistefs, 


an  explanation  of  the  principles  on  which 
their  proposition  was  to  be  supported. 
He  would,  therefore,  reserve  his  ob- 
servations until  the  House  was  in  com- 
mittee. 

The  House  having  resolved  itself  into  a 
committee, 

Mr.  Secretary  Canning  rose  and  said.— 
Althouffh,  Sir,  it  would  have  been  very 
unusual  to  offer  any  opposition  to  your 
taking  the  chair  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
suming; the  consideration  of  a  subject  in 
committee,  in  the  same  form  to  which  the 
House  had  already  consented,  yet  I  feel 
bound  to  offer  my  thanks  for  the  courtesy 
of  the  hon.  bamnet  and  those  who  act 
with  him,  in  allowing  us  at  once  to  enter 
into  an  examination  of  the  question,  in  a 
manner  more  convenient  and  satisfactory 
than  we  otherwise  could  have  done,  had 
they  persisted  in  the  oppcMition  which 
tbey  threatened.  Before,  however,  I 
proceed  to  an  explanation  of  that  resolu- 
tion which  I  am  about  to  propose,  I  will 
take  leave,  witli  the  permission  of  the 
House,  to  clear  away  some  general  ob- 
jections to  which  the  whole  of  the  mea^ 
sures  have  been  subjected — objections 
which,  although  they  might  not,  if  left 
unanswered,  prejudice  the  principle  of 
these  measures,  yet  might,  nevertheless, 
excite  sotne  prejudice  against  them,  bj 
throwing  blame  on  those  whose  duty  it 
was  to  propose  them.  1  am  further  anz« 
ious  to  say  a  few  words  on  that  subject, 
because  it  is  my  earnest  deshre  to  free  m(y 
right  hon.  colleagues  and  myself  from 
any  thing  hke  a  breach  of  faith,  such  as 
has  been  more  than  once  attempted  to  be 
oast  upon  us,  in  the  course  of  these  pro- 
ceedings. Most  undoubtedly,  I  did,  on 
the  first  day  of  the  present  session,  make 
a  declaration,  whidi  1  am  equally  ready 
to  admit  I  have  renewed  since,  that  I  waa 
of  opinion  the  present  was  not  a  conve- 
nient season  to  enter  into  a  consideration 
of  the  Corn-trade,  with  a  view  of  making 
any  alteration  in  the  laws  which  affected 
it^  That  opinion  I  have  proclaimed  niora 
than  once.  Upon  that  opinion  I  have^ 
throughout  the  whole  course  of  thb  ses« 
sion,  acted ;  and  I  now  declare,  witboot 
heaitation,  that  it  still  remains  unchanged. 
And  still  more,  that  if  any  one  will  con- 
sider these  resolutions  with  a  fair  and  un- 
prejudiced judgment,  they  will  find  that 
they  are  characterised  by  a  strict  con* 
formity  with  such  an  opinioot  and  are 
solely  intended  to  enable  his  OMiJesty's 
ministers  and  this  House,  without  incon- 
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vcnicnce,  to  poi^tpone  any  consideration 
of  those  laws,  until  another  session.  1 
am  quite  ready  to  admit,  that  if  any  thing 
]iad  been  done  by  us  to  prejudice  the 
question  of  those  1;iws,  after  the  declara- 
tions wc  have  made  to  the  House,  it 
would  be,  and  deserves  to  be,  considered 
a  breach  of  faith  upon  our  part.  1  con- 
fess, after  the  professions  and  opinions  to 
which  wc  have  ;>ivcn  utterance,  that  it  is 
our  duty  to  remove  any  impressions  which 
have  arisen  from  such  an  accident,  and  to 
conciliate,  to  the  utmost  of  our  power, 
the  prejudices  which  may  have  been  ex- 
cited by  it ;  but  I  not  only  believe  roost 
sincerely  that  this  measure  is  calculated 
to  do  away  with  any  inconveniencies 
which  might  attend  at  this  season  a  gen- 
eral discussion  upon  the  subject  of  the 
corn-trade,  but  I  am  also  of  opinion,  that 
80  far  from  its  being  a  breach  of  faith,  it 
is  a  preservation  of  that  faith ;  and,  while 
it  is  calculated  for  the  benefit  of  all 
classes,  that  it  is,  above  all  others,  adapt- 
ed to  the  preservation  of  the  interests  of 
that  class  whose  rights  are  said  to  be 
more  peculiarly  affected.  If,  on  the  one 
hand,  I  am  ready  to  acknowledge  that 
any  attempt  upon  our  part  to  prejudice 
the  general  question  would  be  unfair  as 
regards  the  agriculturists,  and  unwise  and 
improper  as  a  measure  of  policy*  I  hope  I 
do  not  ask  too  much,  if  I  wish  to  ask 
credit  to  his  majesty's  government  for  a 
conscientious  desire  to  do  their  duty  to 
all  classes,  and  to  guide  their  counsels  so 
as  to  preserve  the  interests  of  every  por- 
tion of  the  community,  whether  commer- 
cial, manufacturing,  or  agricultural.  In 
addition  to  the  imputation  of  a  breach  of 
faith,  there  has  been  another  charge 
brought  against  us,  less  serious  I  confess, 
but  which  I  am  still  very  anxious  to 
refute — I  mean  a  something  which  has 
been  presumed  pretty  generally,  of  some 
sudden  change  in  the  councils  of  his  ma- 
jesty's niinistors  with  respect  to  the  Corn- 
Jaws,  since  that  question  was  brought 
under  the  consideration  of  this  House  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Bridgenorth.  There 
is,  however,  still  a  third  charge,  in  addi* 
tion  to  this  inconsistency,  which  has  been 
arrayed  in  argument  against  us  since  the 
commencement  of  this  discussion.  It  is 
btated,  that  my  right  lion,  friend  the  pre- 
sidei)t  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  gave,  in  his 
place  ill  this  House,  such  an  answer,  in 
reply  to  u  question  from  the  hon.  member 
for  bhaftLvsbury,  as  led  to  the  belief  that 
the  bonded  coru  would  not  be  meddled 
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with  this  year.    I  do  not  presonie  to  tay 
that  this  account  of  that  answer  may  not 
be  perfectly  correct,  although  I  cannot 
speuk    from    my    own    knowledge,    not 
having  been  in  my  place  at  the  time  when 
it  was  given ;  but  I  say  broadly,  that  if 
that  answer  was  such  as  left  the  matter  in 
doubt — if  it  was  worded  in  general  terms, 
and  so  as  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  being 
committed  to  any  specific  and  decided 
course — then  it  was  unfair  to  draw  frooa 
that  answer  any  such  inference  as  I  have 
used  in  argument  against  us  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,     I  would  contend  even, 
that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  did  what 
was  perfectly  right,  and  consistent  with 
the  practice  of  this  House,  in  the  manner 
in  which  he  worded  that  reply.    Nothing 
is  more  common  than  for  a*  responsible 
minister  of  the  Crown  to  evade  a  question 
either  of  the  affirmative  or  the  contrary 
by  such  expedients;  and  iliough  I  am 
quite  certain  that  the  hon.  member  for 
Shaftesbury  is  altogether  blaroeleM    of 
any  want  of  courtesy,  either  in  seeking 
for  that  reply,  or  in  allowing  such  infer* 
ence  to  be  drawn  from  it — and  although  I 
am  equally  certain  he   meant   nothing 
more  than  to  obtain  information  upon  a 
subject  which  affected  many  general  in^ 
terests ;  yet  surely  he  cannot  be  so  inB<»» 
cent  as  not  to  see  what  consequences  night 
result  from  such  unjg;uarded  declarations* 
Would  he  consider  it  to  be  either  politic 
or  prudent,  or  at  all  consistent  with  the 
duty  of  a  minister,  at  the  head  of  the  trade 
of  this  country,  to  give  answers  upon  the 
subject  of  his  intentions  with  regard  to  a 
particular  commodity,  which  might  have 
the  effect  of  raising  that  article  perhaps 
50  per  cent  by  the  very  next  post.     He 
would,  I  conceive,  feel  it  to  be  periectly 
justifiable  for  a  minister,  in  socb  a  situa- 
tion, either  not  to  answer  at  all,  or  to 
give  such  a  reply  as  would  avert  eon- 
sequences  so  injurious  to  those  engaged 
in    the    particular  trade    to  which   thf 
question  might  refer.     Questioos   were 
put  every  day  in  that  House,  the  bear. 
ings  of  which  were  perhaps  very  little, 
if  at  all,  understood,  either  by  ibose  who 
put  them,  or  by  those  who  were  called 
upon  to  answer  them.  I  myself  have  been 
required  to  give  replies,  on  various  oo* 
casiont,  to  Questions,  of  which,  perbaMbl 
saw  the  full  consequences  better  aner» 
wards  than  at  the  moment  when  I  was 
called  upon  to  speak;  but  I  have  do 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  had  1  not  evaded 
them,  or  altogether  refused  a  direct  ttfljfp 
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I  might  luive  affected  the  interests  of  in- 
dividuals in  a  degree  which  might  hardly  . 
be  credited.  By  the  effect  of  inadver- ; 
tently  saying  *'  Aye,"  upon  one  of  these 
occasions,  I  might  have  created  a  rise 
in  a  certain  species  of  property  to  the  ex- 
tent of  full  twenty  per  cent ;  and,  perhaps, 
by  a  simple  **  No,*'  I  might  have  de- 
preciated it  to  a  similar  extenL  1  say, 
Uierefore,  that  questions  upon  such  sub- 
jects cannot  be  fairly  asked ;  and  that, 
when  asked,  it  would  be  difficult  to  give 
any  other  answer  than  an  evasive  one,  if  a 
minister  would  fulfil  properly  the  duties 
incumbent  upon  bis  aituation.  If  I  re- 
gret any  thing  upon  this  occasion,  it  is, 
that  my  right  hon.  friend  did  not  remain 
altogether  silent ;  but  of  this  1  am  perfect- 
ly sure,  that  there  was  nothing  in  that  an- 
swer which  heintended  to  leave  open  to  the 
inference  which  bad  been  drawn  from  it.  I 
hope  I  have  now  cleared  the  question  from 
some  of  those  impediments,  with  regard 
Co  its  proposers*  which  stood  in  the  way 
of  a  free  and  impartial  discussion  of  its 
own  merits,  and  that  the  proposition  will 
be  allowed  to  stand  upon  its  own  grounds, 
unconnected  with  the  private  views  or 
pledges  of  those  who  are  called  upon  to 
submit  it  to  the  consideration  of  the 
House.  While  it  remained  iovqlved  bj 
such  opinions  or  prepossessions,  I  fed 
that  it  was  not  easy  to  prevent  it  from 
being  mixed  up  with  (Questions  which 
gave  it  a  very  uofavourable  colour,  in  the 
eyes  of  those  who  were  called  upon  to 
decide  upon  it;  but  I  trust  that  they  will  now 
link  it  upon  it ;  and  I  contend  they  ought 
so  to  loolc  upon  it,  as  a  question  supported 
by  its  own  merit,  and  justified  by  its  ac- 
cordance witii  the  soundest  principles  of 
rJicy.  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  if 
thought  the  principles  upon  which  I 
call  for  an  assent  to  this  measure  tight, 
I  would  not  be  prepared  to  uphold  it  upon 
that  right ;  but  I  have  the  satisfaction  to 
ftay,  that  we  have  now  something  more 
than  mere  theoretical  right  to  aupport  us, 
and  that  we  have  even  in  tiM  very  short 
period  which  has  elapsed  since  this  ques- 
tion was  agitated,  gained  die  accession  of 
some  experience  in  defence  of  our  pria- 
ciplos.  I  hope  it  will  not  be  considered 
an  unfair  inference,  that  if  I  show  what 
we  have  already  done,  and  the  expecta- 
tion of  what  we  are  about  to  do,  to  be 
producing  great  good,  I  may  be  allowed 
to  antici|Mite  still  greater  good  from  the 
consummation  of  our  intentions.  The 
account  of  what  wo  proposed  upon  tlie 


subject  of  the  bonded  corn  reached  Liver* 
pool  on  Wednesday  morning ;  and  on  this 
day  there  are  letters  in  town,  one  of 
which  has  been  put  into  my  hand  just 
before  I  came  down  to  the  House.  It  is 
not  from  any  friend  of  mine,  nor  an  ac« 
quaintance,  nor  a  political  supporter 
either  of  mine  or  of  my  right  hon.  friend 
who  succeeded  me  in  the  honour  of  re* 
presenting  that  city  in  this  House;  bur> 
on  the  contrary,  from  a  gentleman  de- 
cidedly opposed  to  me  in  politics.  I  know 
him,  however,  to  be  a  a  man  of  high 
honour,  unquestioned  integrity,  and  pos- 
sessing great  eatimation  as  a  mercantile 
character  in  the  city  where  he  resides. 
In  this  letter,  dated  from  Liverpool,  an 
extract  of  which  I  shall  take  the  liberty 
of  reading  to  the  House,  he  says,  "  there 
has  been  a  slight  improvement  to-day  in 
Manchester  goods,  but  the  moment  it 
became  known  that  it  was  the  intention 
of  ministers  to  introduce  a  measure  for 
our  relief,  by  removing  the  restrictions 
which  kept  the  bonded  com  out  of  the 
market,  cotton  could  not  be  obtained  al 
an  advance  of  five  per  cent ;  and  there 
seemed  to  be  a  very  general  restoration 
of  confidence,  arising  from  the  feeling 
that  government  would  do  all  in  their 
power  to  relieve  the  sufferers."  This  wm 
the  language  of  one  letter.  Since  I  en- 
tered the  House,  however,  1  have  receiv- 
ed another,  which  is  also  not  addressed  to 
me,  or  to  any  friend  of  mine,  and  I  be^* 
lieve  the  writer  to  be  opposed  to  me  in 
politics.  I  know,  however,  that  he  is  a 
person  of  respectability.  His  letter, 
dated  Srd  of  May,  runs  thus  :-i-*<  The  ac- 
count of  what  has  been  proposed  by  mi- 
nisters has  made  us  all  alive,  and  led  to  a 
very  general  improi^eesent  in  trade. 
Holders  of  cotton  are  all  speculating  upon 
a  rise ;  and  there  are  no  sellers  to  dav.'* 
Surely  it  could  not  be  said,  after  this, 
that  tJie  measure  recommended  is  not 
founded  open  good  priociples ;  and,  even 
if  the  practical  efiect  may  be  in  some 
oKasore  over-rated«  It  must  be  a  matter 
of  congratulation  to  its  proposers,  and  an 
encouragement  to  peneveraoce,  when 
tfae^  see  that  the  expectation  of  its  effects 
is  likely  to  produce  a  return  of  that  con* 
fidence,  vitnout  which  the  maoufsctueers 
cannot  hope  to  be  rescued  from  their 
present  difficulties.  I  am  quite  prepared 
to  admit  that,  because  there  is  so  much 
good  anticipated  from  the  first  proposition 
—that  of  the  admission  of  bonded  com— 
we  are  not  tlierefore  to  infer  that  this  im 
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an  argument  for  the  second  proposition. 
The  good  of  the  first  proposition  is  plain 
and  immediate ;  that  to  be  anticipated 
from  the  second  is  distant  and  depends 
on  contingencies.  The  first  proposition 
may  stand  alone  upon  its  own  grounds ; 
but,  although  the  second  may  rest  upon 
a  somewhat  different  foundation,  it  tends 
to  the  same  principle.  We  are.  Sir,  with 
regard  to  the  opposition  to  the  second 
measure,  driven  to  one  of  two  proposi- 
tions—either that  the  present  Corn-laws 
are  to  remain  the  fixed  and  unaltered 
future  laws  of  the  country,  or  to  declare 
at  once  that  this  is  the  time  to  alter  them ; 
a  time  of  great  distress— of  unusual  ex- 
citement—of extraordinary  anxiety.  If 
the  latter  course  is  to  be  followed,  then 
we  should  be  compelled  to  say,  that  our 
opinions  are  chanced  with  respect  to  the 
time  for  altering  the  Corn-laws ;  but  the 
contrary,  as  I  said  before,  is  the  result  of 
our  reflections.  My  opinion  with  respect 
to  the  impropriety  of  that  alteration  has 
been  confirmed ;  and  the  very  circum- 
stances which  most  recommended  to  me 
these  temporary  measures  are,  that  they 
will  enable  us  to  dispense  with  that  altera- 
tion of  the  laws  which  would  prove  at 
this  moment  highly  inconvenient»  and 
would  lead  to  no  beneficial  result.  I  have 
never  heard  it  asserted  by  any  man,  even 
the  most  strenuous  opponent  of  these 
measures,  that  the  Corn-laws  should  not 
undergo  a  revision :  but  I  think  that,  at 
the  present  moment,  such  a  revision 
would  be  a  great  misfortune ;  and  I  would 
declare  that  any  man  looked  ill  at  our 
condition,  who,  complying  with  the  pres- 
sure of  the  present  times  and  circum- 
stances, would  persist  to  the  full  extent 
in  going  into  that  inquiry  which  some 
consider  advisable.  An  hon.  baronet  has 
asked  us,  why  we  are  to  do  any  thing,  or 
what  circumstances  have  called  upon  us 
to  make  any  distinction  between  the  pre- 
sent time,  and  that  period  in  which  the  hon. 
member  for  Bridgenorth  brought  forward 
his  proposition  to  the  House?  I  do  not 
myself,  as  far  as  regards  the  question,  see 
any  difference  either;  but  I  will  endeavour 
to  explain  why  I  consider  that  we  are 
called  upon  to  consent  to  this  proposition. 
For  three  weeks  before  tlie  hon.  member 
for  Bridgenorth  made  his  motion,  there 
had  been  a  gradual  inclination  to  a  rise  in 
price;  for  three  weeks  since  there  has 
been  the  same :  so  that  for  six  weeks— 
uiih  ihc  exception,  I  believe,  of  the  last 
few  days,  when  we  can  mark  a  slight  de- 
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dine — a  constant  tendency  to  rite  has 
been  visible  in  the  corn  market;  and  Chat 
rise  has  been  accompanied  by  a  state  of 
terror  and  alarm ;  which,  although  I  do 
not  mean  to    make  any  prophecies   of 
famine,  indicates  an  approach  to  a  state 
which  no  man  can  contemplate  with  satis- 
faction.   The  harvest  of  last  year  began 
a  month  earlier  than  usual,  and  the  con- 
sumption of  it  began  almost  with  the  ga- 
thering in  of  the  harvest.    This  year  it 
ma^  be  a  month  later,  and  the  people  be 
obliged,  in  the  absence  of  some  measure 
like  that  now  before  the  House,  to  sabeist 
upon  its  produce  for  fourteen  months  in- 
stead of  twelve.    In  ordinary  cases»  and 
under  other  circumstances,  such  an  evil 
might,    perhaps,    be    without    difficulty 
averted ;  but,  I  ask  whether  there  is  no- 
thing in  the  present  state  of  the  country 
to  call  for  more  than  ordinary  caution  and 
prudence  upon  the  part  of  his  majesty's 
government?      llie  very  fact,  that  the 
country  will  be  without   a   parliament 
for  many  months  of  the  present    year 
would  be,   in    my  opinion,   alone  aui^ 
ficient  to  justify  such  caution.    I  repeat, 
however,  that  I  do  not  by  any  means  wish 
it  to  be  understood  that  I  am  predicting 
misfortunes,  which  I  am  well  aware  may 
not,  and  which  1  hope  and  trust  will  nor» 
occur.    A  fortnight  of  mild  weather,  and 
west  wind,  may  insure  us  such  a  hanreaC 
as  will  render  unnecessary  all  the  nrecaa* 
tions  which  we  are  now  taking.    1  main- 
tain, however,  that  it  is  as  much  the  duty 
of  government  to  provide  against  a  poaaw 
ble  as  a  probable  contingency.    It  cannot 
have  escaped  the  recollection  of  gentle- 
men, that,  in  the  year  1816,  the  prospect 
of  a  favourable  harvest  was  changed  in 
the  course  of  a  single  night,  and  that  the 
promise   of    the    Monday   was    totally 
blighted  on   the  Wednesday.      Was   it 
upon  that  occasion  objected  to  the  go- 
vernment when  they  came  down  with  a 
proposition  caused  by  this  chaoge  of  cir- 
cumstances, that  they  were  gailty  of  m- 
cillation  and  a  dereliction  of  pnociple? 
I  know  that  gentlemen  on  'the  other  side 
have  said,  and  will  say,  that  it  is  time 
enough  to  apply  the  remedy  when  the 
evil  is  found  to  exist,  and  that  a  mild  and 
mitigated  harvest  may  put  to  flight  all  the 
fears  which  are  now  entertained.    I  admit 
the  latter  proposition;  but  I  maintain  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  government  to  gnaid 
against  even  the  possibility  of  evil,  espe- 
cially when  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  fhst 
it  would  be  inexpedient  to  have  recoane 
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to  the  natural  corrective  which  the  ope- 
ration of  the  present  Corn-laws  would  af- 
ford. But  it  has  been  also  objected  by 
the  opponents  of  the  present  measure* 
that  it  is  unnecessary,  because  his  majes- 
ty's ministers  already  possess  the  power 
of  doing  that  which  tliey  call  upon  parlia- 
ment to  sanction.  I  am  willing  to  grant 
that  we  do  constitutionally  possess  that 
power,  if  we  choose  to  exercise  it,  but  1 
will  ask  hon.  members  to  look  back  with 
me  to  the  history  of  the  last  centuryt  and 
say  whether  there  is  not  one  instance  dur- 
ing that  period,  which  may  act  as  a  warn- 
ing, if  not  an  example,  to  the  ministers  of 
the  present  day.  In  the  year  1766»  the 
great  lord  Chatham  was  at  the  head  of 
the  administration  of  this  country,  and 
with  him  lord  Camden,  the  most  popular 
lawyer  this  country  ever  saw,  was  asso- 
ciated.  For  a  few  months  nothing  could 
be  more  popular  than  their  government. 
A  change  ot  circumstances,  however,  ar- 
rived ;  and,  during  a  period  of  scarcity* 
they  were  induced  to  exercise  the  power, 
which  has  lately  been  stated  in  this  Houset 
especially  by  the  lion,  gentleman  whom  I 
see  on  the  bench  below  me,  as  absolutely 
inherent  in  government ;  namely,  to  take 
measures  suspensive  of,  and  even  infring- 
ins  the  law,  in  order  to  provide  for  the 
aaius  populi.  These  eminent  men,  rely- 
ing in  part  on  the  greatness  of  their 
power,  and  io  part  on  their  populari^, 
took  the  ille^,  but»  as  every  body  admitp> 
ted,  the  justifiable  measure,  under  the  dr^ 
curostancea,  of  doing  the  converse  of  that 
which  it  is  said  we  ought  to  do,  if  the  ne- 
cessity arise^-I  mean  what  was  equiva- 
lent to  stoppinff  the  exportation,  as  we 
should  be  callea  upon  to  permit  the  im- 
portation of  grain.  As  the  law  then 
stood,  grain  could  be  exported  from  this 
country  up  to  a  certain  price.  Famine 
stared  them  in  the  face,  and  they  laid  an 
embargo,  stopping  the  exported  ^rain. 
When  parliament  met,  the  most  violent 
debates  ensued ;  and,  what  was  singular, 
every  maiMvho  spoke  in  those  debates 
admitted  tm  act  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  be  done ;  yet,  because  they  had  done 
it  precipitately,  as  it  was  said,  and  with- 
out a  due  regard  to  all  the  circumstances 
belonging  to  it,  and  without  a  sufficient 
sense  of  what  they  owed,  in  duty,  to  par- 
liament—against these  two  popular  mi- 
nisters, the  most  stormy  debates  ensued, 
and  the  most  violent  attscks  were  made 
succoAsfully  in  both  Houses  of  parliament. 
If,  then,  in  a  case  in  some  degree  parallel. 


such  was  the  result— if  those  two  mmif«- 
ters,  so  superior  in  talents  and  popularitji 
to  any  of  those  who  compose  the  present 
administration— became  tne  objects  of  the 
most  violent  and  successful  attacks  in  both 
Houses— because,  at  a  period  when  par- 
liament was  not  sitting,  they  had  taken 
upon  themselves  the  responsibility  of  ad* 
vising  a  measure  which  was,  they  consi" 
dered,  called  for  by  the  exigencies  of  the 
country— is  it  not  a  fiur  inference,  to  say 
that  the  exercise  of  a  similar  power  upon 
the  part  of  the  present  government  would 
be  visited  with  at  least  e^ual  obloquy, 
and  call  down  ec|ual  opposition?  Is  it 
not  an  equally  fiur  inference,  to  say,  that 
had  the  administration  to  which  I  allude 
been  able  to  foresee  the  opposition  by 
which  their  measure  would  be  met,  they 
would  have  waited  for  the  meeting  of  par- 
liament before  they  ventured  to  bring  it 
forward?  Will  any  man,  then,  say,  that 
his  majesty's  ministers,  with  this  example 
before  their  eyes,  are  to  be  blamed,  be- 
cause, foreseeing,  or  at  leMt  seeing,  a 
probable  cause  for  anticipating  a  case  call- 
ing for  an  interference  with  the  existing 
law,  they  consult  parliament  in  the  first 
instance,  instead  of  waiting  until  the  cri- 
sis comes,  and  then  acting  upon  their  own 
responsibility?  '*But,"  say  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  measure,  **  you  have  no  need 
to  come  to  parliament  for  leave  to  do 
that  which  the  constitution  empowers  yoo 
to  do— you  are  the  responsible  advisers  of 
the  Crown,  and  as  such,  you  have  the 
power  of  carrying  into  efibct  the  measure 
which  yoo  now  propose.**  I  ask,  whether 
this  pm  availed  lord  Chatham  or  lord 
Camoen,  when  placed  in  circumstances 
where  their  claim  to  indulgence  was  much 
greater  than  ours  would  be,  if  foresedo^ , 
as  we  do,  the  possible  occurrence  of  a  si- 
tuation calling  for  interference  with  the 
existing  law,  and  having  the  power,  which 
they  bad  not,  of  consulting  parliament  in 
the  first  instance,  we  neglected  to  do  so  ? 
Sir,  what  was  recommended  to  us  by  se- 
veral gentlemen,  but  more  particularly  |yy 
the  hon.  gentleman  to  whom  I  took  the 
liberty  of  alluding,  was,  let  things  go  on,- 
let  the  necessity  arise,  then  use  the  power 
with  which  you  are  intrusted,  and  then 
come  to  paruament  for  a  bill  of  indemnity. 
If  the  circumstances  came  on  by  surprise, 
parlianent  not  sitting,  I  would  nave  done 
so,  and  I  would  have  trusted  to  parliaF- 
ment  for  indemnity ;  but  when  I  see  the 
spirit  in  which  we  are  catechised  for 
mooting  it  even  as  a  possibility  that  we 
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should  have  occasion  to  admit  foreign 
corn,  what  earnefit  ia  that  of  the  spirit  in 
which  we  sliould  be  received  if  we  had 
come  aflerwardg  for  indemnity  i  Is  it  to 
be  believed  that  the  same  gentlemen — 
who  consider  it  as  a  sin  against  the  landed 
interest  that  we  conceive  it  possible  the 
case  may  occur  in  which  we  should  wish 
to  act  on  that  discretion — would,  if  we 
now  acted  on  that  discretion,  without 
their  previous  knowledge  and  consent, 
have  opened  their  arms  to  us  with  indem- 
nity, when  wc  came  to  render  an  account  ? 
Would  not  the  first  question  asked  by  them 
in  that  case  have  been,  <«  What  1  had  you 
no  apprehension  ?  Was  there  no  indica- 
tion of  danger  ?  What !  were  six  weeks 
of  a  rise  in  prices  nothing  V*  If  we  had 
acted  without  taking  that  warning,  or 
without  mentioning  the  fact,  can*  we 
believe  that  the  same  gentlemen  who  are 
now  unwilling  to  grant  that  discretion, 
would  then  be  so  willing  to  allow 
that  it  was  justly  taken,  and  would 
not  have  thrown  the  six  weeks  of  a 
rise  in  prices  in  our  face?  It  is  now, 
forsooth,  nothing  to  the  purpose,  that 
there  is  want  stalking  about  the  manufac- 
turing districts.  But  do  you  believe  that 
if  we  had  acted,  and  then  come  for  an 
indemnity,  wo  should  not  have  been  asked 
— '*<  Were  there  no  indications  of  the 
necessity ?— Was  there  no  discontent? 
— Were  you  quite  ignorant  that  tliere  was 
a  small  stock  on  band?  Had  you  no 
knowledge  that  the  prices  of  grain  had 
been  gradually  looking  up  for  some  time  ? 
Was  there  no  danger  to  be  apprehended 
from  famine  acting  upon  an  excited  and 
disaffected  population  V*  I  ask.  Sir,  if 
there  would  not  have  been  no  language  of 
this  kind,  and  if  we  should  not  have  had 
to  encounter  still  greater  opposition  than 
that  which  bore  down  men  so  much  greater 
than  we  can  ever  hope  to  be  considered, 
and  if  their  fate  ought  not  at  once  to 
operate  as  a  warning  to  deter  us  from  a 
confidence  which  might  prove  fatal,  and  as 
a  light  to  guide  us  to  that  course  which  is 
justified  by  experience  ?  Should  we  not, 
I  ask,  be  worse  than  madmen,  if,  notwith- 
standing what  we  see,  and  what  we  know 
from  the  records  of  history,  we  were  to 
plunge  blindly  into  a  difficulty,  from  which 
it  would  be  vain  to  call  upon  our  advisers 
to  extricate  us.  No  other  course,  there- 
fore, remained  to  us,  but  to  come  at  once 
and  ask  for  the  sanction  of  parliament. 
Our  mere  love  of  what  we  consider  legal 
and    constitutional    constitutes    all    the 
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difference  between  us  and  our  opponent! 
The  futc  of  those  who  neglected  parlia 
menir  operates  but  as  a  stimulus  to  th 
one  course,  and  as  an  avoidance  of  th 
other.  Sir,  we  may  come  at  last  to  tba 
crisis  which  we  dread  ;  we  may  be  com 
pelted,  if  parliament  refuses  its  consent  t 
the  measure  we  propose,  and  throws  u 
back  on  the  power  of  the  Crown,  to  mak 
use  of  the  very  means  which  we  depre 
cate;  but  if  we  do,  the  responsibility  rest 
not  on  us,  but  on  the  heads  of  those  trh 
not  only  desert  their  constitutional  prin 
ciples  by  refusing  to  enact  the  law,  bu 
even  seem  to  think  they  have  a  scum 
argument  in  their  desertion,  Thes 
gentlemen  say  we  have  a  power  which  w 
may  use,  and  come  before  their  tribuni 
for  freedom  from  punishment;  we  wis 
the  power  to  be  granted,  as  by  thi 
tribunal;  and  that  h  the  sole  purport  i 
the  present  measure.  It  is  not  my  desii 
to  agitate  the  country  by  any  unneceascir 
apprehension.  The  time  for  the  exercii 
of  such  a  power  may  have  never  been  moi 
distant ;  but  it  is  the  desire  of  his  oiajesty 
ministers,  founded  on  the  justifiable  priii 
ciple  of  a  sound  precaution,  to  receiv 
such  a  licence  as  they  may  exercise  for  tfa 
benefit  of  the  commanity,  should  rh 
necessity  arise  in  those  six  weeksf  what 
perhaps,  from  a  dissolution  of  parliameAl 
they  might  be  unable  to  apply  to  it  «•  th 
repository  of  that  power,  and  wfacli  th 
danger  might  be  too  imminent  to  andor 
delay.  And  never  let  it  be  saidi  thst  i 
was  a  crime  in  a  British  minister,  tkttt  h 
prefers  the  sanction  of  parliament  to  s 
arbitrary  exercise  of  the  preromtivee  c 
the  Crown.  Well,  then,  we  ask  permti 
sion  to  do,  not  that  which  we  are  bj  tli 
constitution  debarred  from  dofag^-^or  lb 
very  argumerit  against  it  admiuourrighfr- 
but  we  ask  permission  to  do  that,  whidi 
if  we  do  upon  our  own  responslbilltjy  wi 
must  afterwards  come  toaskparliameott 
sanction  by  their  approval.  If  periiamca 
were  not  sitting  when  the  engeacj  oc 
curredi  there  might  be  a  venjp^od  reasoi 
for  adopting  the  course  whi^Mre  recom 
mend,  unsanctioned  by  thehr  approbation 
But  we  have  parliament  sitting*  and,  fere 
seeing  the  difficultv  which  may  arisen  wi 
do  that,  which,  if  we  neglected  to  do 
would  deservedly  subject  us  to  the  inpiiCa 
tion  of  having  treated  their  autliority  will 
contempt.  We  might,  perhapa,  if  wi 
acted  otherwise,  adduce  the  case  wWel 
occurred  in  the  administration  of  km 
Chatham  and  lord  Camden;  but  we  ihMUl 
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if  we  did  §Of  be  juiUy  loat  with  this 
gnswar-**'  T,niet  l^b^J  acted  as  you  lay ; 
but  than  .there  WM  um  slight  di&r«noe 
between  your  refpeciive  cases.  They 
acted  upon  their  own  responsibility^  when 
no  parliament  was  sitting.  You  foreeaw 
the  danger,  and  yet  you  did  not  consent 
to  consult  a  parhament  which  was  fitting 
long  before  the  dangor  which  you  appre- 
heiuied  had  occurred.  The  reaponsibilityy 
therefore^  rests  upon  yourselves,  and  you 
must  take  the  consequences."  The  dif- 
fisrence  of  the  circuoastances  makes  all  the 
difference  of  conduct ;  and  I  say  that  they 
who  refuse  to  give  us  this  sanction  must 
take  on  tliemselTes  the  consequence  of  the 
objection.  So,  again,  I  say,  that  if  the 
Corn-law  was  one  which,  in  the  course  of 
these  debates,  any  one  gentleman  had  said 
he  was  prepared  and  desirous  to  let  go  j^ 
its  full  operation,  .all  these  precautioMS 
might  have  been  dispensed  with.  But 
wbat  would  become  of  the  present  diffi- 
colty  ?  After  the  difficulty  bad  been  ex- 
perienced, and  when  parliament  met  again, 
do  hoo.  aentlemen  think  they  would  come 
to  the  disGussioB  with  a  better  temper 
because  it  bad  gone  to  its  full  extent  ?  It 
is,  therefoie.  Sir,  tliat  I  say  to  ^otlemen 
of  the  landed  iaterest  that  this  is  their 
question ;  and  it  is  for  their  protection  I 
bring  it  forward.  I  bring  it  forward  he* 
cause  I  am  sure,  that  till  the  question  can 
be  discussed  in  another  session,  probably 
in  another  parliament,  it  is  hotter  the  ^w 
should  remain,  as  it  has  hitherto  done-^ 
almpat  n  dead  letter  in  its  operation*  I 
am  sure  that  we  did  good  last  year, by  io* 
terposing  the  bonded  coro-«4bat  we  do 
good  now  to  tbem  by  interposing  the 
bonded  cejm  this  year*^4U)d  that  ^f  ro* 
vide  for  their  advaataga  by  taking  e^tewer 
to  interpose  again  between  the  exlreme 
operation  of  the  law  and  tbe  cooseqoeaoe 
to  the  aoricttkurists.  Sir,  it  remains  to 
state  enfy  Uie  jneasu«e  e(  respoosibility 
whieb  we  propose  to  ask  of  pariiameat. 
We  pctmose  to  ask  a  sanction  for  itbe 
exercjsfliMr  Ibe  raspc^siWe  disorotion, 
which  is  net  only  (admitted,  but  contended 
to  exist  in  the  Crowst,  in  the  case  of  an 
emergency.  I  said,  on  a  feriner  night, 
that  so  fiur  from  creating  en  exteasiTe  dis- 
cretion, ibere  w«s  no  mode  of  limiting  it, 
QOQsis^ent  with  its  object,  on -the  one  part, 
and  consistent  OB  the  other  with  a  faithful 
adhereoee  tie  tbe  assurance  that  we  did  not 
wish  to  anticipate  the  discussion  of  tbe 
Convlaws-v-tbat  we  did  not  earnestly  de* 
sice.  Tbe  sesolution  which  I  bewe  to 
VOL.  XV. 


pvopose  to  tlie  House  is  this — <*  That  it  is 
the  opinioa  of  this  committee,  that  ii  is 
expeoient  to  empower  his  majesty,  by  any 
oroer  or  orders  of  his  majesty  in  council, 
to  permit,  under  certain  regulations,  and 
foretime  to  be  limited,  the  entry,  for  home 
consumption,  of  an  additional  quantity  ot 
foreign  corn,  meal,  or  flour,  subject  to  the 
duties  which  may  be  imposed  by  any  act 
to  be  passed  in  this  session  of  parliament.*? 
In  the  course  of  the  former  debate,  I 
observed,  that  there  were  three  modes  by 
which  the  proposed  resolution  could  bo 
restricted ;  first,  by  the  imposition  of  a 
duty;  secondly,  by  a  restriction  as  to 
price;  and,  thirdly,  by  a  limitation 
m  the  quantity.  Upon  that  occasion,  an 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  opposite  ob- 
jected, and  with  great  appearance  of 
-justice,  to  the  first  of  tliese  modes— the 
imposition  of  a  duty ;  while  another  boo. 
member  expressed  himself  unfavourable 
to  the  second,  upon  the  ground  that  it 
fixed  too  low  a  maximum  of  price.  Now, 
I  am  disposed  to  yield  to  the  suggestions 
of  both  (he  hen.  members ;  and,  doing 
away  with  the  limitation  as  to  price 
and  duty,  to  retain  that  of  quantity  alone. 
Another  hon.  gentleman  suggested  a 
limitation  in  the  price,  and  proposed  that 
wheat  should  not  be  admitted  until  it  had 
risen  to  65r.  the  quarter.  This  appears 
to  me,  on  reflection,  to  be  liable  to  the 
same  objections,  that  it  may  be  considered 
as  fixing  the  rate  at  which  importation 
should,  m  future,  always  take  place.  In 
one  state  of  the  country  65«.  might  be  a 
very  high  price,  and  might  press  very 
heavily,  whereas,  in  a  more  flourishing 
oondition,  it  might  be  eoroparatively 
obeap ;  and  this  variation  in  tbe  preasnre 
of  the  same  nominal  amount  of  price  ap- 
pears to  be  a  decided  ebjection  to  this 
mode  of  regulating  the  importation.  For 
these  reasons,  I  think  tliait  tbe  third  mode 
is  the  best ;  namely,  a  limitation  of  the 
quantity  to  be  imported ;  by  this  mode 
we  leave  the  Com  Jaws  exactly  as  tliey 
were:  me  lay  down  no  new  principles 9 
create  no  prejudices.  It  becomes  a  mere, 
temporary  measure  in  aU  its  circumstances, 
accomplishing  the  object  for  which  it  was 
intended,  without  leaving  any  stio^  behind. 
As  to  the  quantity  beyond  which  importa- 
tion shall  not  extend,  that  must  be  in 
some  degree  arbitrary  ;  but,  in  the  absence 
of  any  more  commanding  principle  of 
actaop,  I  propose  such  a  quantity  as, 
ti^etber  with  the  corn  to  be  released  from 
bond,  shall  make  one  half  of  the  greatest 
S  O 
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importation  ever  made.  According  to 
this  mode  of  estimating  the  quantity  I 
shall  propose  500,000  quarters  as  the  limit 
in  point  of  Quantity.  I  do  not  know  how 
to  explain  the  nature  and  meaning  of  that 
limitation  better  than  by  reading  the 
heads  of  a  bill  (worded  technically  of 
course,  and  subject  to  revision  and  cor- 
rection^ which  I  mean  to  found  upon  the 
resolution  with  which  I  shall  conclude.— 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  here  read  the 
heads  of  the  bill,  which  were  as  follow : — 
**  Whereas  an  Act  has  been  passed  in  the 
present  session  of  parliament,  to  permit 
the  entry  for  home  consumption,  of  the 
foreign  grain,  meal,  and  flour,  which  were 
in  the  warehouses  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
on  the  2nd  of  May,  1826 ;  and  it  may  be 
expedient,  from  circumstances  which 
cannot  now  be  foreseen,  to  admit,  before 
the  commencement  of  the  next  session  of 
parliament,  a  further  limited  c^uantity  of 
foreign  corn, for  homeconsumption,  before 
such  corn  would  be  admissible  under  the 
laws  now  in  force,  relating  to  the  import- 
ation of  the  said  corn.-— Be  it  therefore 
enacted,  &c. — That  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
his  majesty,  at  any  time,  from  and  after 
the  close  of  the  present,  and  until  the 
commencement  of  the  next  session  of  Par- 
liament, by  and  with  the  advice  of  his  ma- 
jesty's Privy  Council,  to  issue  an  order,  or 
orders,  to  permit  the  entry,  for  home  con- 
sumption, either  of  the  whole,  or  of  any 
proportion,  of  the  foreign  wheat,  and  of 
flour  made  of  wheat,  which  may  be  in 
the  warehouses  of  this  country  at  the 
date  of  the  issuing  such  order,  or  orders, 
respectively.  Provided  always,  that  the 
quantity  of  foreign  wheat  or  flour  so  to  be 
admitted  under  such  order  or  orders,  shall 
not  exceed  500,000  quarters    (500,000 

auarters  in  the  whole).  Provided  also, 
lat  no  such  order  shall  be  in  force  for 
more  than  two  months  from  the  time  of 
Its  being  issued ;  and  that  any  wheat,  or 
flour  made  of  wheat,  in  bond,  which  may 
have  been  included  in  such  order,  and 
which  shall  not  have  been  taken  out  and 
entered  for  home  consumption,  according 
to  the  terms  and  conditions  to  be  specifieo 
in  such  order,  before  the  expiration  of  the 
period  specified  In  such  order,  shall  not 
be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  such  order.— 
That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  his  majesty  in 
council,  by  any  sudi  order  as  aforesaid, 
to  require,  as  one  of  the  conditions  for 
admitting  such  foreign  wheat,  or  flour, 
to  enter  for  home  consumption,  that  it 
shall,    upon  such  entry,   play  such  duty 
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as  the  said  order  may  direct,  not  exceed* 
ing  any  duty  now  imposed  under  the  act 
of  his  present  majesty,  entitled  *  An  Act 
relating  to  the  Importation  of  Foreim 
Com.' " 

By  proposing  to  limit  the  importation 
of  corn  to  the  quantity  provided  for  in  the 
bill,  I  think  we  shall  have  fully  prorided 
for  the  probable  wants  of  the  people  during 
the  interval  between  the  two  parliaments. 
That  is  the  great  object  which  his  majesty** 
ministers  have  had  in  view,  and  wbateTer 
objection  may  appljr  to  the  measure,  either 
in  principle  or  detail,  I  trust  we  shallf  at 
least,  be  free   from  the   imputation   of 
having  acted  with  bad  faith  towards  the 
landed    interest.     It   is    an    impatation 
which,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  most 
unequivocally  disavow,  and  I  can  answer 
with  equal  sincerity  for  mj  colleagues* 
At  all  events,  I  am  convinced,  that  vre 
should  not  have  discharged  our  duty,   if 
we  had  taken  the  responsibility  upon  our* 
selves,  and  had  declmed  to  apply  to  par- 
liament for  their  sanction  to  tne  measure 
which  I  have  now  the  honour  to  propose. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  conduded  hy 
moving  the  following  resolution  >— 

« That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Com- 
mittee,  that  it  is  expedient  to  empower 
his  majesty,  by  any  order  or  orders  of  his 
majesty  in  council,  to  permit,  under  certain 
regulations,  and  for  a  time  to  be  limited^ 
the  entry,  for  home  consumption,  of  an 
additional  Quantity  of  foreign  com,  nealt 
or  flour,  subject  to  the  duties  which  mar 
be  imposed  by  any  act  to  be  paued  in  this 
session  of  parliament.** 

Mr.  Cams  Wilson,  as  an  humble  repre* 
sentative  of  the  landed  interest,  felt  that 
he  had  little  pretensions  to  claha  the 
indulgence  of  the  committee ;  and  yet  he 
did  trust  that,  for  the  little  he  had  to 
on  this  occasion,  he  should  be  heard 
some  degree  of  attention.     Upon  a  qi 
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tion  of  this  kind,  he  thought  the 
would  care  but  little  whedier  the 
dual  who  addressed  them  was  npsssssed 
of  his  2,00M.  or  his  10,OOOL  Mtr  i  in 
either  case  he  must  hsTO  us  honest 
opinion,  and  would  be  entitled  to  delirer 
it.  And  there  were  hearts  aaod  judgments 
in  that  House  which  would  neither  deny 
him  that  privilege,  nor  disown  that  opinion 
in  a  time  of  great  public  pressure.  Itiiad 
not  been  his  good  fortune  to  hear,  on  a 
former  evening,  the  speech  of  his  hon. 
friend,  the  member  for  Bridgenorthf  anoo 
the  general  question  of  the  Corn-laws ;  W 
if  he  should  have  the  honour  ofposscMJng 
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«  Mftt  ia  ihat  House  whenever  that  qnes- 
tioa  again  came  on  for  discustion,  he 
would  endeavour  to  come  to  it  prepared 
with  the  best  conaideration  which  he  could 
give  to  it.  At  present  he  would  confine 
himself  to  observing  upon  the  temporary 
measure  which  had  been  proposed  by  hia 
majesty's  ministers,  with  a  view  to  the 
alleviation  of  the  distress  prevailioe  in  the 
manufacturing  districts,  that  he  nad  no 
doubt  of  its  sound  policy  and  ultimate 
efficacy.  It  was  possible  that  he  might  be 
mistaken  as  to  the  general  discretionary 

Eower  with  which  they  called  upon  par- 
ament  to  invest  them ;  but,  as  to  the 
specific  proposition  relative  to  letting  out 
toe  bonded  corn,  he  was  satisfied  that  he 
was  not  in  error.  He  was  one  of  those 
who  thought  there  was  the  greatest  pro* 
bability,  Uiat,  unless  the  measures  wnioh 
had  been  thus  propounded  were  adopted 
by  the  committee,  the  deepest  and  moat 
extensive  distress  would  be  experienced, 
ere  long,  in  the  country.  If  the  more 
general  measure,  however,  recommended 
by  his  hon.  friend,  should  hereafter  be 
found  to  be  more  beneficial  in  its  nature, 
then,  he  did  honestly  declare,  it  should 
have  his  support  in  the  first  instance ;  hia 
most  cordial  recommendation  in  tlie 
aecond.  But  tliat  was  not  the  question 
at  present.  The  Question  was  one  respect- 
ing a  severe  public  pressure  in  a  very 
populous  portion  of  the  kingdom.  That 
bemg  so,  it  did  not  matter  to  him,  as  a 
country  gentleman,  whether  his  income, 
in  consequence  of  the  adoption  of  these 
measures  of  relief,  was  to  be  high  or 
low,  great  or  small,  during  the  period  of 
their  operation.  No:  it  was  of  little 
consequence  that  he  should  be  deprived 
of  some  things ;  that  he  should  lose  a  few 
luxuries.  He  could  be  content  to  live  on 
the  food  of  his  ancestors  [a  laugh].  It 
was  not  for  him  at  such  a  crisis  to  look 
to  these  matters  of  private  interest  only ; 
he  was  bound  to  look  at  the  condition  of 
the  poor,  at  their  wants,  at  the  necessitv 
of  relieving  them.  And  having,  at  all 
times,  the  sreatest  confidence  in  the 
wisdom  of  his  ma{esty'8  govemmeot, 
and  in  the  feeling  and  propriety,  especially, 
with  which  they  had  introduced  these 
propositions,  he  should  give  to  them  his 
willing  support. 

Sir  Thomas  Lethbridge  said,  he  rose 
under  great  difficulties,  to  speak  upon 
this  question,  afler  the  right  hon.  Secre- 
tary,  who  had  addressed  himself  to  it  in 
his  usualagroeable  and  fascinating  manner* 


At  the  same  time,  and  although  he  should 
probably  find  himself  in  a  small  minority 
in  that  opinion,  he  must  declare,  that  he 
was  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  case 
which  had  been  made  out  by  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  for  these  measures.    His 
case  was  built  on  probabilities,  and  by  no 
means  proceeded  on  facts;  and  he  had 
laid  no  ground  to  justify  the  extraordinary 
apprehension  of  such  a  calamity  as  a 
famine.    He  had  not  heard  any  attempt 
to  prove  that  such  a  case  was  in  the 
slightest  degree  likely  to  occur  during  the 
recess,  or  the  dissolution,  of  parliament. 
And  yet  the  very  ground  upon  which  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  sought  to  rest  his 
application  to  that  House  for  the  invest!* 
ture  of  government  with  the  powers  re- 
ferred to  in  the  bill  of  which  he  had  just 
read  a'  draft,  was  this  extreme  case  of 
such  a  fearful  visitation  as  famine.    The 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  argued  all  along 
upon  what  ouist  come  to  pass  if  such  an 
affliction  should  next  autumn  befall  the 
country.    But  since  no  reason  could  be 
assigned  to  justify  such  apprehensions,  he 
was  not  disposed  to  give  die  ministers  of 
the   Crown   such  powers  as  they  now 
wished  to  have  confided  to  them.    He 
understood  the  right  hon.  gentleman  to 
propose  that  500,000  quarters  of  foreign 
wheat  should  be  admitted  into  our  porta 
within  a  certain  period  of  the  present  year, 
such  importation  to  be  regulated  by  pro* 
visions  similar  to  those  of  we  act  of  1S2S ; 
and  thoush  the  right  hon.  ffentleman  had 
not  specifically  stated  at  vrliat  duty  this 
com  was  to  come  into  the  coimtry,   he 
(sir  T.  L.)  apprehended  he  meant  it  to  be 
about  12r.  tlie  quarter.    Now,  he  could 
see  no  difference,  if  the  fact  were  so,  whe* 
ther  2,000,  or  200,000,  or  500,000  quarters 
were  to  be  so  imported,  at  the  dii^cretioa 
of  government.    That  discretion,  it  would 
be  admitted  on  all  liands,  was  only  to  be 
justified  in  its  exercise,  in  the  event  of 
com  reaching  here  what  the  right  boo. 
gentleman  called  a  fiunine  priee.    But 
what  that  fiimine  price  was,  the  right  boo. 

Smtleosan  had  not  remendiered  to  state, 
e  rather  hinted  that  it  was  65s.  But 
surely  65s.  per  quarter  for  English  wheat 
was  not  lahrly  to  be  considered  aa  a  famine 
price  by  the  parliament  and  the  govern* 
ment  of  this  country.  If  it  was,  he  must 
be  allowed  to  sav  that  there  was  a  very 
great  diference  between  the  views  of  the 
present  government  and  the  govenunent 
which,  in  1822,  acted  upon  the  statotethea 
passod  for  allowing  a  iraiited  importatioa 
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at  a  certain  duty.  It  had  been  said  by 
one  hon.  member,  that  60s,  was  a  suflicient 
price  for  the  landed  interest.  Another 
linn,  gentleman  took  658,  to  be  a  suffi- 
cient price ;  and  yet  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  gave  the  committee  to  under- 
stand, that  it  was  proposed  by  go- 
vernment that  when  the  price  of  wheat 
had  reached  65s.  the  quarter,  that  should 
be  the  price  which  should  authorize  them 
to  admit  foreign  corn  to  the  tune  of  500,000 
quarters.  Now,  the  only  consolatory 
passage  which  he  had  heard  in  the  speech 
of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  was,  that  he 
meant  to  limit  himself  to  an  importation 
of  500,000  quarters  only.  The  foreign 
wheat,  which,  by  the  Srst  of  the  two 
measures  propounded  by  governmetiti 
would  be  loosed  from  the  warehouses  in 
which  it  had  been  bonded,  added  to 
this  amount  of  500,000  quarters,  woold 
make  an  aggregate  of  foreign  com  in  the 
market  of  about  1,000,000  quarters.  In 
his  conscience,  he  believed  that  the  bonded 
corn  which  would  be  loosed  would  amount, 
at  least,  to  400,000  quarters ;  and,  there* 
fore,  he  repeated,  that  the  only  consola- 
tory part  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman's 
(speech  was  that  limitation  of  500,000. 
It  was  for  this  reason  that  he  did  not  feel 
HO  great  an  objection  to  the  proposition 
as  if  it  had  been  to  give  a  power  of  un- 
limited importation ;  which,  however,  he 
had  an  understood  right  to  assume  it  was 
meant  to  give,  when  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman first  came  down  and  announced 
his  intention  of  introducing  the  measure. 
But  though  to  this  extent  he  had  some 
right  to  feel  less  dissatisfied  with  it,  he 
must  still  oppose  it,  as  being  contrary  to 
the  recorded  opinion  and  acts  of  bis 
majesty's  government  at  so  recent  a 
period.  For  his  own  part,  he  quite  con- 
curred with  the  hon.  member  for  Hertford, 
in  callin<r  upon  the  House  well  to  con- 
sider how  far,  in  the  event  of  these 
500,000  quarters  being  admitted,  at  a  duty 
of  [2s.^  it  could  ever  be  possible  for  them 
to  look  forward  to  the  imposition  of  a  higher 
duty  on  future  importations. — ^"fhe  right 
Jion.  gentleman  had  carried  the  committee 
a  long  way  back  into  the  history  of  the 
country ;  in  short,  to  the  year  1766,  when 
the  great  lord  Chatham  and  the  great  lord 
Camden  were  in  the  government  of  these 
kingdoms;  and  he  built  his  present  mca- 
6ui\.s  on  what  be  called— not  the  experi- 
ence, but  the  warning,  of  those  ministers. 
Now,  he  could  not  comprehend  how  the 
policy  of  the  country  at  that  period  could 
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enter  into  or  affect  the  present  qie^tfon* 
Was  Holland,  at  that  time,  as  she  new  was» 
crowded  with  warehouses  foil  of  corn  ? 
Were  other  states  on  the  continctit  tuch 
large  growers  of  grain,  as  they  now  weve  i 
Were  the  means  of  communication  be^ 
tween  tlie  most  distant  countries  of  the 
globe  as  rapid,  or  as  certain  then  aa  at 
present  ?  Or  was  the  iBtercourBebetvrean 
all  the  nations  of  Europe  aa  fiictlo  and 
commodious  for  the  purposes  of  cwDrilcrce 
as  at  this  moment?  How  difkremt,  too, 
was  the  case  of  oor  own  comtry  at  Chat 
period,,^  seeing  that  she  was  then  ap- 
proaching to  a  state  of  famine,  firon  bav- 
mg  been  a  corn-exporting  comify. 
Nothing  like  this  state  of  thlnga^  however, 
existed  in  our  time.  We  were  no  longer 
an  exporting,  but  an  ioportfng  country,  aa 
to  ooru;  and  an  argument  foundedf  otk 
our  condition  in  this  and  other  respeeca 
in  1766  was  a  mere  fkllacy.  Thefe  waa 
no  foandation  for  the  anertion  of  a  similar 
case  of  anproaching  famine,  and  the- 
wbole  of  that  part  or  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman's speech  was  a  piece  of  reaaoning 
contrary  to  common  aanie  and  real  facta. 
If  there  had  been  any  truth  in  the  aaaomp- 
tion  opon  which  it  at  all  proceeded,  It 
wonld  have  been  the  duty  of  goveminenv 
to  assist  the  House  with  its  aoperier  fo^ 
formation  on  so  important  a  auhjectd 
Not  bang  able,  therefore^  to  tee  apaar 
what  grounds  the  argument  of  the  riglfe 
hon.  gentleman  proceeded,  he  nratt  de* 
dare  that,  however  aoxiooa  ha  wiwtjB 
felt  to  listen  to  anv  measures  which  wem 
recommended  by  that  right  hon.  gentle* 
man's  powerful  eloquence,  and  sopporlad 
by  his  powerful  influence  in  that  Hottaev 
still  he  was  not  to  be  carried  atmj  lijr 
what  had  that  night  been  sM  hj  ttatf 
right  hon.  gentleman ;  who  nuat  excuaa 
him  for  observing,  that  hii  speech  bad 
by  no  means  convinced  himthat  thegoven^ 
ment  on  this  occasion  were  enlicled  t# 
the  support  they  asked.  He  eoaM  not 
help  thinking  that  this  was  the  laat  liaie 
upon  which  they  were  likely  to  diaenaa 
the  corn  question  for  some  Ume ;  fin*,  if  the 
duty  of  12#:  were  once  liaed^  it  would 
always  be  a  precedent  to  the  frejudie* 
of  the  landed  interest. 

Mr.  Portman  said,  he  waa  ceitaiiilr 
one  of  those  who  had  been  moat  oppam 
to  the  resolution  in  question,  in  its  first 
stage;  for  he  did  not  betieve  the 
tresses  of  the  districts  in  which  the 
est  suffering  existed  to  have  arisen 
from  the  high  price  of  cora  or  the 
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of  money,  but  frorti  a  mnnt  of  cmpVoyment 
on  the  part  of  the  workmen,  orrgiiratitigin 
a  deficiency  of  credit  experreuced  on 
the  part  ot  the  manufactureni.  With 
respect  to  the  second  resohitroT>»— that 
which  was  now  more  immediately  under 
discus«ion-^he  fairly  confessed,  that  the 
view  he  had  originally  felt  disposed  to 
take  of  it  was  much  changed.  As  an 
agriculturist,  as  a  hinded  proprietor,  and 
as  a  representative  of  an  agricultural 
county,  ne  was  not  prepared  to  take  upon 
his  own  shoulders,  etther  for  himself  or 
for  his  constituents,  that  degree  of  re- 
sponsibility upon  a  question  like  the 
present,  which,  he  conceived,  ought 
justly  and  properly  to  be  borne  by  nis 
inajeaty*s  ministers.  He  considered  his 
majesty's  government  to  be  a  responsible 
body.  Whatever  conseqtiences  might 
follow  from  the  opening  of  the  cdrn  trade 
he  thought  they  must  be  cbargeabfe 
with ;  and,  as  a  country  gentleman,  he 
would  throw  back  upon  their  shoolders 
the  degree  of  responsibility  which  they 
had  attempted  to  throw  on  the  landed 
interest.  If  by  these  measures  tbey  did 
an  injury  to  tht  agriculturists,  let  that 
injury  be  upon  them.  Indeed,  at  far  as 
injury  went,  they  bad  roflicted  a  severe 
blow  upon  the  agricultural  body  already, 
for  they  had  told  the  House  that  there 
was  a  probsbility  of  the  price  of  corn 
rising ;  and,  that,  therefore,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  permit  this  importation.  But  be 
fully  agreed  with  an  observation  which 
had  fallen  from  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
that  it  was  most  impolitic  at  tal  times  to 
dabble  with  ihe  Corn-laws ;  and  be  did 
believe,  with  the  same  right  hon.  gentle- 
man, thai  it  was  perfectly  impossible,  at 
the  present  moment,  permanently  or 
effectually  to  settle  that  question.  And 
he  did  so,  feeling  that  whenever  they 
came  to  its  discussion,  his  majesty*s  g^o- 
vernment  ought  to  be  prepared  with 
some  proper  and  complete  measure 
to  replace  the  now-existing  law.  Much, 
therefore,  as  he  respected  the  opinions 
of  his  hon.  friend  near  him,  he  could 
not  willingly  allow  tlie  landed  interest 
to  take  up  the  burthen  of  so  fearful 
a  responsibility  as  they  would  be  assum- 
ing by  rejecting  the  present  proposition. 
At  the  same  time  he  protested,  in  the 
face  of  the  House  and  of  the  country, 
that,  for  his  own  part,  he  was  prepared  to  go 
itito  the  whole  question  of  the  Corn- laws 
wlicncver  the  government  should  be  so, 
l^rovidcd  the  latter  came  to  it  with  some 


sticfi  adequate  and  efficient  meftrare  to 
propose  as  he  had  spoken  ofi  He  made  these 
observations  the  rather,  because  of  the  dab- 
bling in  this  momentous  subject  which  had 
already  taken  place,  owing  to  the  admissiona 
which  had  been  made  in  parliament  by 
members  of  the  government,  that  the 
Corn-laws,  on  their  present  footing,  were 
inefficient.  Tin's,  itself,  was  a  most  dan- 
geroas  dabbling ;  but,  if  government  were 
not  vested  with  the  temporary  powers 
which  they  now  asked  for,  he  appre- 
hended that  (he  conseqaences  to  the 
country  might  prove  of  a  distressing  and 
dangerous  nature.  The  hon.  gent&man 
concluded  by  declaring  that  he  should 
support  the  resolution. 

Mr.  H.  Sumner  conceived,  that  the 
right  hon.  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs 
had  argued  as  if  the  country  were  either 
in  a  state  of  actual  famine,  or  approaching 
fo  such  a  state.  This  was  made  the 
ground  of  justification  of  the  measurea 
now  proposed.  But  it  was  a  singular 
piece  of  inconsfstencv  on  the  part  m  his 
majesty's  mim'sters,  that  wheress,  on  the 
18th  of  April  last  only,  they  had  declared 
that  the  country  was  not  in  a  state  ta 
permit  of  the  effecting  any  alteration  in 
the  Corn-laws,  they  now  came  down  with 
propositions  directly  affecting  the  princi- 
ple and  altering  tne  operation  of  those 
tawfl.  They  could  not  aay  they  were 
taken  by  surprise ;  for  the  only  difference 
between  that  period  and  the  present  mas» 
that  then  the  same  distresses  existed, 
but  now  they  bad  broken  out  into  acts  of 
violence  and  outrage.  If  they  were 
taken  by  surprise,  the  fact  spoke  but 
little  for  their  foresight.  If  tiiey  were 
not,  their  present  proceeding  was  one  of 
extraordinary  inconsistency  with  their 
recent  declaration.  For  bis  own  part,  he 
had  no  objection  to  take  to  himself  hit 
full  share  of  that  responsibility  which  the 
hon.  member  for  Dorsetshire  had  said  he 
threw  from  him.  The  country,  in  hia 
opinion,  called  on  the  landed  interest  to 
assume  that  responsibility,  and  he  should 
oppose  the  resolution  of  one  of  his  majei* 
tv's  ministers,  the  riffht  hon.  the  Presi* 
dent  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  although  one 
of  the  committee  who  prepared  the  bill, 
the  principle  of  which  was  so  directly 
affected,  had  ever  since  been,  by  hia  votes 
in  that  House,  actually  trenching  upon  it. 
— **  Last  year,"  said  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man, *•  when  permission  was  given  to  take 
out  foreign  bonded  corn  at  a  certain  duty, 
that  permission  had  not  been  attended 
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with  any  bad  consequences  to  the  landed 
interest."     No :  but  last  year  the  poor- 
rates  were  by  no  means  so  heavy  as  they 
now  must  be  by  reason  of  the  distresses 
of  the  manufacturing  districts,  upon  the 
landed  Interest.     The  landed  proprietors, 
who  would  be  prejudiced  by  these  mea- 
sures in  the  safe  of  their  produce,  would 
now  have  to  pay  their  increased  poor- 
rates.    This  burthen  they  would  have  to 
meet  in  the  face  of  an   importation  of 
500,000  quarters  of  foreign  corn.     In 
respect  of  what  had  fallen  from  the  hon. 
member    for    Wootton    Basset  (Mr.  G. 
Philips)    about   the  advantage   of   low 
prices  of  corn,   he  begged  to  say  that,  ; 
with  the  exception  of  two  years  only, 
since  the  Corn-bill  was  passed,  he  did  not 
recollect  any  period  at  which    it    had 
not  happened,  that  when  the  prices  of 
corn  were  high,  the  country  was  in  a  state 
of  general    prosperity ;  or   when  those 
prices  were  low,  that  it  was  not  in  a 
declining  condition.     He  had  the  great- 
est objection    to  any   alteration  of  the 
principle    of    the    Corn-law.      If    that 
law  was  to  be  neutralized   or  altered, 
ministers     should     have     brought     on 
the  whole  question   of  those    laws  last 
year.    At  present  he  was  very  fearful 
that  the  duty  they  would  propose  would 
prove    no     protection    to     agriculture. 
Whenever    the    ports  were    opened,    it 
would  be  found  that  our  agriculture  could 
not  sustain  itself.     Closed  ports  until  our 
corn  reached  a  certain  price  was  a  sine 
qua  non  for  the  welfare  of  our   landed 
interest.      The    right    hon.   gentleman 
had    asked    what    would    be  the   con- 
sequence   of    not     having    made  some 
such  provision   as   he   proposed,    if  any 
further    accidents    fell    out    during   the 
recess  of   parliament?     He   begged    in 
reply,  to  asic  whose  fault  would  it  be  if 
there    were   no  parliament  ?     His    bon. 
friends  were  very  much  belied  if  it  was 
not  their  intention  within  two  months  to 
have  a  new  parliament.    But,  supposing 
the  present  one  to  last  a  month  longer,  in 
forty  days  more    they  could  assemble 
another ;  so  that  very  little  difficulty  of 
the  kind  suggested  by  the    right   hon. 
Secretary   need    really  be  experienced. 
He  should  oppose  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Secretary  Ped  said : — Sir,  since  I 
have  had  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  parlia- 
ment, I  do  not  remember  to  have  heard 
such  unfounded  charges  of  inconsistency 
as  those  which  have  just  been  advanced 
against  his  majesty's  government.    1  am 
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anxious,  Sir,  to  declare  my  entire  concur- 
rence in  all  that  has  been  said  upon  the 
question  before  the  committee  by  my  right 
hon.  friend.    And,  at  the  same  time,  I 
will  again  declare,  that  if  I  had  now  to 
vote    upon  the  proposition   of  ray  hon. 
friend,   the  member  for  Bridgenorth,    I 
would  vote  precisely  as  I  did  upon  the 
very  day  to  which  the  hon.  member  for 
Surrey  has  referred,  the  18tl]  of  AprU 
last.    Had  I  possessed,  on  that  day,  the 
gifl  even  of  foresight — and  had  I  conae  to 
such  a  discussion  with  all  the  benefit  of 
that  deliberate   reflection  and    enlarged 
knowledge  upon  the  subject,  which  the 
debates  upon  it  may  be  supposed  to  have 
subsequently    furnished    me    with-— and 
had  I  been  cognizant  of  all  those  charges 
of  vacillation  and  inconsistency  which 
have  this  evening;  been  urged  against  his 
majesty's  ministers  —  yet,  Sir,  fouocling 
my  decision  upon  what  I  believed  to  be 
the  best  ground,  and  with  a  view  of  en- 
suring, at  a  future  day,  a  calm  and  unim- 
passioned  discussion  of  the  Corn-laws,  I 
would  as  certainly  have  voted,  upon  look- 
ing at  the  present  circumstances  and  si- 
tuation of  the  country,  agdnst  the  motion 
of  my  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Bridge- 
north,  for  entertaining  the  proposition  ne 
then  submitted  to  the  House,  with  a  view 
to  the  permanent  arrangement  of  the  law 
respecting  the  importation  of  foreign  com. 
I  see  no  well-founded  charge  ot  incron* 
sistency  against  his  majesty  s  minisien, 
because  at  this  time  they  propose  to  par- 
liament the  measures  which  my  right  lion* 
friend  has  propounded  to  the  committee  ; 
— because  they  are  applying  to  the  Ie|^ 
lature  for  that  discretionary  authoniy, 
with  which  it  may  be  a  matter  of  prudepce 
and  a  means  of  safety  to  invest  then ;  or 
because  they  call  for  such  a  provision*  in 
tlie  apprehension  that  there  may  be  a 
grievous  pressure  experienced  by  tne  peo- 
ple from  the  possible  rise  of  agricoltural 
produce  beyond  its  present  prices.    Look- 
ing at  the  expediency  of  protecdiy  those 
classes  of  the  community  who  irouid  be 
most  affected  by  a  rise  from  fiUare  pres- 
sure of  Uiat  land,  my  right  hon.  friend 
proposes  to  arm  the   goveniment  with 
powers  of  a  discretionary  nature,  in  order 
to  prevent  any  such  pressure,  which  might 
otherwise  be  likely  to  be  experiencecl  in 
the  manufacturing   districts.      My  iKnu 
friend,  the  member  for  Dorsetshire,  whom 
I  have  heard  this  evening  with  so  much 
pleasure,  says,  that  he  throws  back  upon 
his  majesty  8  government  the  respoDsi* 
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bility  which  he  considers  we  would  throw 
upon  the  landed  interest.  Sir,  we  iccept 
that  responsibility.  Our  proposition  1S| 
that  such  a  responsibility  should  be  im- 
posed upon  those  with  whom  alone  it 
ought  to  be  trusted ;  namely,  his  majesty's 
government.  But  we  say  to  the  gentle- 
men of  the  landed  interest,  "  If  you  refuse 
us  these  powers,  the  responsibility  is  no 
longer  on  our  shoulders,  but  on  yours.*' 
The  whole  effect  of  the  motion  which  is 
submitted  to  the  committee  will  be,  to 
place  those  powers  in  the  hands  of  the 
Executive  government.  My  hon.  friend, 
the  member  for  Dorsetshire,  thinks  that 
no  case  is  made  out  as  to  the  necessity  of 
low  prices  of  com.  But  my  hon.  friend, 
the  member  for  Surre;^,  charts  his  ma- 
i^ty*s  government  with  vacillation  and 
inconsistency;  because,  af^er  negativing 
the  vote  which  the  hon.  member  for 
Bridgenorth  asked  the  House  to  come  to 
upon  the  18th  of  April,  in  respect  of  the 
propriety  of  remodelling  the  Corn-laws 
altogether,  they  now  propose  the  admis- 
sion into  the  country  of  500,000  quar- 
ters of  foreign  com.  Why,  Sir,  if  this 
sophistry  is  to  avail,  let  me  ask  where 
is  the  consistency  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Surrey  himself?  He  says,  that  we  should 
have  brought  forward  the  whole  Question 
of  the  Corn-laws  before  this  perioa.  But 
what  have  been  his  votes  on  the  subject  ? 
When  the  hon.  member  for  Bridgenorth 

E reposed  to  discuss  the  com  question,  did 
e  not  vote  against  the  discussion  ?  And 
when  it  was  proposed  to  let  out  bonded 
com  at  a  duty,  inja  former  year,  did  he  not 
support  the  proposition  ? 
Mr.  Sumner, — I  did  not  vote  for  it* 
Mr.  PeeL — ^But  did  my  hon.  friend  op- 
pose it  ?  Was  he  not  prepared  to  admit 
foreign  wheat,  under  such  circumstances, 
into  the  market?  I  do  appeal  to  the 
landed  interest,  to  thos«  members  of  it 
who  are  now  present  in  the  committee, 
and  to  that  fairness  and  manliness  which  I 
know  them  to  possess ;  and  I  call  upon 
them,  if  they  wish  to  prohibit  the  admis- 
sfon  of  foreign  com  generally,  with  a  view 
to  prevent  competition,  and  have  yet  been 
willing,  under  some  circumstances,  to  lei 
It  come  in ;  if  they  see  no  inconsistency 
in  Uiis,  I  say,  do  let  them  feel  rightly  for 
those  who  propose  to  parliament  a  mea- 
sure which  may  have  the  effect  of  alle- 
viating the  pressure  which  weighs  so  hea- 
vily on  the  manufacturing  community. 
Sir,  I  can  have  no  prepossessions  against 
either  the  manufactunng  or  the  agricul- 


tural interest.    My  connexions  with  both 
of  them  would  eflbctually  prevent  roe 
from  being  opposed  to  either.    With  the 
manufacturing  interest  I  am  connected  by 
many  important  ties ;  but,  as  far  as  per* 
sonal  interest  is  concerned,  I  believe  I 
may  say,  no  man  is  more  deeplr  con- 
cerned in  the  welfare  of  the  amoimiirista 
than  myself.    My  hon.  friend  who  spoke 
last  has  said,  and  I  have  heard  the  obser- 
vation repeated  more  than  once  by  others, 
that  there  is  no  use  in  increasing  the  sop- 
ply  of  com  in  this  country,  and  lowering 
Its  price ;  since  they  who  are  in  want  of 
money  altogether  cannot  boy  it  at  any 
price,  however  low.    Why,  Sir,  what  mi- 
serable sophistry  is  this!     To  suppose 
that  there  are  no  classes  in  this  country 
except  those  who  are  abounding  in  wealth, 
and  can  command  all  luxuries— and  those 
who  are  in  the  other  extreme,  and  unable 
to  purchase  even  the  necessaries  of  life. 
But  I  put  it  to  my  hon.  friend,  whether 
there  are  not  between  those  two  classes 
many  intermediate  ones,  who  possess,  in 
various  degrees,  the  means  of  purchasing 
some  of  them  the  luxuries,  some  the  com* 
forts,  and  some  the  necessaries,  of  life  t 
Is  it  possible  to  contend,  that  no  imme- 
diate advantage  will  result  to  the  other 
classes  from  lowering  the  price  of  com  to 
them,  if  it  shall  have  attained  such  an  ad- 
ditional price  in  the  market  as  to  render  it 
dearer  than  it  is  at  present  ?    Look  at  the 
distressed  classes  of  manuhcturers;  look 
at  the  number  of  unemployed  persons^ 
who  are  suffering :  at  Rochrord  tnere  are 
10,000,  at  another  place  152,000,  at  an- 
other 15/)00.    How  are  thejr  supported 
at  this  moment?     Why,  Sir,  they  are 
supported  by  the  benevolence  of  their 
neighbours.    And  if  the  effisct  of  the  mea- 
sures proposed  by  my  right  hon.  friend  be 
to  enable  those  neighbours,  with  the  con* 
tributions  raised  for  their  relief,  to  pur- 
chase additional  supplies  of  com,  to  be 
affi>rdcd  to  those  who  have  lib  means  of 
purchasing  it,  what  folly  is  it  to  contend 
that  lowermg  the  price  of  com,  and  diere- 
by  enlarging  the  quantities  which  such 
monies  will  purchase,  will  not  relieve  the 
unfortiroate  people  in  question?    When 
my  hon.  friend  says,  that  no  case  had 
been  made  out,  I  would  ask  what  it  is 
he  means  ?    Quite  sure  I  am  that  1  may 
appeal  to  the  committee  whether,  in  tlie 
very  lisct  of  those  existing   distresses, 
such  a  case  is  not  made  out  ?    I  am  so> 
confident  that  the  general  conviction  of 
the  distress  which  now  prevails  in  the 
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maoufacturiog  district  must  have  come 
bome  to  the  nund  and  knowledge  of  tvery 
nsan,  from  tbo  information  which    has 
boen  supplied  on  that  head  by  the  4aily 
Dewspapera,  as  to  be  perfecuy  satisfied, 
that  the  jaoie  oaotives  which  induce  par- 
liament to  concur  in  the  proposition  for 
letting  out  the  bonded  ooira,  will  also  in- 
duce it  to  give  a  discretionary  power  to 
the  governoaent  to  do  precisely  the  same 
thingi  or  a  measure  of  similar  effect ;  that 
is  to  SMy,  to  admit  500,000  quarters  of 
foreign  corn  into  our    ports.     I   have 
listened  with  great  attention  to  tha  ar- 
guments of  my  boo.  Griw/Ap  the  member 
for  Somersetshire,  but  be  seems  a  little  to 
misapprehend   the   propositions  of  my 
right  bon.  friend.    My  right  boo.  friend 
does  not  proposo*  as  the  bon*  barooiet 
supposes,   a  specific  duty  of   lOr.  cha 
quarter  on  the  corn  so  to  be  imported* 
But  why  doos  my  boo.  friead*  of  m  men, 
assuming  even  that  his  ootioa  is  correct| 
enter  bis  opposition  to  such  a  duty.    In 
the  last  year,  when  foreign  corn  was  admit- 
ted, it  was  admitta'd  at  iOs»  only ;  and  this 
J0«.  has  since  been  assumed^  f  think,  as 
the  maximum  of  duty  to  be  imposed  on 
future  importations.   But,  in  point  of  facti 
Sir>  in  the  ver jr  first  instance*  when  some 
vague  proposition  was  made  on  the  sub- 
jec^  12#.  was  suggested  by  my  r\gbt  hon. 
fiiendi    He  departed  from  the  precedent 
of  the  former  year :  he  did  not  take  lOr. 
a  quarter*  but  be  did  take  12s.  per  quar- 
ter for  tJie  new  duty.    How  can  thevt,  I 
aik»  be  a  more  conclusive  proof  .than  tbii^ 
that  if  the  duty  oow  to  be  fi^od  v«re  fl 
definite  duty,  it  would  be  likdyj  even  at 
12s,  to  be  permanent  or  prejudicial  to 
the  landed  interest?  But  my  boo.  friand, 
the  member  for  Somerset,  is  alarmed,  be- 
cause, as  he  observes,  we  positively  mean 
to    admit    500,000  quarters  of  foreign 
wheat.    That,  Sir,  is  by  no  means  neces- 
sarily the  case.    My  bon.  friend,  upon 
looking  at  the  bill  about  to  be  broi\ght  in, 
will  find  that  there  is  an  express  provision 
in  itt-^in  the  event  of  200,000,  or  even 
100,000  quarters    proving   sufficient  to 
meet  the  exigency  of  the  case,— 4hat 
there  shall  be  no  obligation  upon  his 
majesty's  government  to  admit  the  whole 
500,000  qaarters.    The  500.000  quarters 
compose  the  maximum  quantity,  which, 
in  any  event,  can  be  admitted  in  virtue  of  ■ 
this  proposition ;  but  there  is  an  express 
power  to  limit  the  amoimt  of  the  importa- 
tion to  any  degree,  according  to  circum- 
stances.   There  is  another  observation, 
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(to  which  I  have  before  had  aocaaion  to 
reply)  that  1  have  heard  ^ain suggested  ^ 
namely,  it  has  been  said,  that  to  paas 
these  measures  would  be  to  make  an  un- 
becoming and  dangerous  concession  to 
an  infiiriated  and  destructive  mob*      No 
mso,  Sir,  would  be  more  disposed  to  in- 
sist and  oppose  any  concession  of  that 
kind  than  I  should  be.    From  audi  a 
quarter,  no  man  could  be  less  wiUing  to 
countei^nce  any  dnmandsp  be  they  -what 
they  might,  than  mysajf.  ^  But  wbcM  I  am 
told  of  unworthy  concessioas,  let  «ie  ob- 
serve, Sir«  that  there  are  two  sorts  of  cou- 
rage which  may  be  displayed  in  i«^poct  q£ 
them :  U^ere  u  the  coarage  of  rafosing  to 
accede  to  such  denmnds  at  ail ;  and  tliara 
is  another kiadiof  courage-«-thec#njrage  to 
do  thai  which  jn  oar  conscience  we  naay 
believe  to  be  just  and  right,  disregardii^ 
aU  the  cUmfiUT  with  which  these  densan^ 
may  be  accov^uiaied«    I  fairly  own  that 
I  feel  it  to  be  in  our  power  to  manifeat 
I  this  species  of  courage,  and  to  laugb  at 
the  ciampura  of  the  mob.    In  England, 
after  aU,  Sir,  the  uk^  cen  Ap  xiothiii^. 
There   is   a  pervading   pover    in    tlwa 
country,  a  moral  feeling*  that  c^n  a^  ali 
times  put  down  any  mob.    Do  not  Jet  ^ 
therefore,  refuse  to  take  these,  or  any 
other,  steps  which  we  believe  to  ba  ri|^9 
from  any  pusillanimous  appveheoaion^  af 
the  power  of  the  mob-    )f  jbw,  Sir«  I  ^aa 
no  hesitation  in  sayinfj^  fhu  thediatvsb* 
ances  whidi  have  occnrrad M  Maacbeatar 
and  its  neigbbnurbood  have  been  .neatly 
exaggerated.    I  see  it  stated  in  the  pa* 
Bars,  ihet  for  months  past  appljoatiwa 
have  been  made  to  me,  and  ijw}niiilinna 
sent  up  for  reinforcements*  nshieh  tave 
been  withheld.  I  will  venture  U^mj^U 
at  no  former  period  of  our  Jiietorj  have 
sucli  charges  been  §o  uuerlj  unfibundffd. 
I  have  no  hesitation  in'declsinnBtbat»  au^ 
pecting  the  probability  of  anon  diatadn 
ances  as  these,  I,  months  njo^  took  iba 
precaution,  without  any  anpficitioo  firtni 
the  northern  districts  for  the  nirppa^  of 
establishing   double   the  nifilarf  foeoa 
which  had  been  for  the  yaur  pWAtirtMy 
stationed  in  those  quarterSi    X  make  'this 
assertion,   because  I  sea   it  aleoiFhaia 
stated*  tlut  if  these  appUcationa  hidAOi 
been  n^lected,  and  if  move  aesi|M»Te 
had  been  supplied,  the  -outragafi  whicfc 
have  been  committed  miaht  hevf  hewfc 
obviated.  I  sa^,  broadlj,  tnet  aucli  smmv* 
tions  are  totally  unfounded-    I  w  thpt 
which  I  believe  nan  be  xarel^  snii  tlM 
not  only  was  4be   iotun  w  .qpiplapa 
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double,  without  any  application  made  to 
me  from  those  districts;  but  that  no  ap- 
plications which  have  ever  been  made  to 
me  on  this  subject  have  ever  been  neg- 
lected. Bui  the  fact  is,  that  it  is  in  the 
power  of  a  very  few  persons  to  do  a  great 
deal  of  mischief.  Where  there  is  no 
military  force  established  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, a  very  few  persons  may  as- 
semble together,  and, attacking  a  manufac- 
tory a  few  miles  distant  from  a  town, 
break  into  it,  and  soon  destroy  a  few 
power*looms.  What,  however,  I  am 
most  anxious  to  impress  upon  the  com- 
mittee Uf  the  erroneousness  of  the  ap- 
prehension, that  any  mischief  can  ensue, 
in  the  way  of  a  dangerous  concession, 
from  the  simple  measure  now  submitted 
Co  it.  For,  although  excesses  have  been 
committed,  yet,  by  the  exertion  of  the 
eneraies  of  government,  I  hope  that  their 
continuance  has  been  repressed ;  but  I 
fed  called  upon  to  say,  that,  in  many 
places  where  distress  has  existed  to  a 
great  extent,  the  privations  have  been 
borne  by  the  lower  classes  with  fortitude 
and  forbearance.  There  have  been  no 
disturbances  in   Yorkshire,  where  much 

J  pressure  and  inconvenience    have  been 
elt ;  except,  indeed,  at  Bradford,  where 
they  have  not  been  carried  to  any  great 
extent.      Yet  I  must  reject  the  impu- 
tation, that   his   majesty  8   government 
bave   adopted   this  measure  on  account 
of  the  clamour    that   has  been  raised 
against  the  Com*law8;  and  I  must  also 
deny,  that  the  measure  is  calculated  to 
produce  an  addition  to  the  poor-rates,  by 
throwing  the  agricultural  labourers  out 
of  employ,  as  has  been  urged ;  as  I  think 
that  circumstances  may  occur  in  which  the 
admission  of  foreign  corn  may  tend  to  re- 
duce the  poor-rates.    The  hon.  member 
for  Somersetshire  has  charged  us  with 
proposing  the   measure    to    parliament, 
without  stating  facts  to  support  it.    We 
reply,  that  it  is  not  on  facts  that  it  is 
l^ounded ;  it  is  only  on  contingencies,  as 
in  the  event  of  the  next  harvest  failing, 
we  deem  it  to  be  the  part  of  a  wise  and 
prudent  government  to  arm  itself  against 
fieceiisity ;  but  still  the  case  is  not  so  de- 
nuded of  facts,  but  that  many  might  be 
adduced  in  support  of  the  measure.    I 
hold  in  my  hand  an  account  of  tlie  prices 
<»f  com  in  the  last  year  and  in  the  present, 
«nd  I  find  them  to  be  nearly  equaJ ;  and  I 
cannot  account  if  there  is,  as  is  said,  a 
auperabundance  of  com  in  the  cotmtry, 
bow  it  haMona  that  it  afaould  for  so  long 
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a  period  maintain  its  price;  because,  if  we 
look  at  the  prices  of  other  commodities  in 
the  year  18^5,  and  at  the  present  period, 
we  siutll  find  a  great  disparity :  as,  for 
instance,  the  price  of  cotton   varied  in 
that  year  from  9^.  to  \2d,  the  present 
price  is  from  4t\d.  to  6(L;  Peraambuco 
had  fallen  near  100  per  cent,  as,  in  1825, 
it  was  from  Is.  7d.  to  Is,  Sd,^  now  it  is  from 
lOd.  10  I] d,;  coffee  was  from  84«.  to  86s. 
now  it  is  from  44«.  to  52s.    In  all  those  ar« 
tides  the  depression  had  been  tremendous; 
sugar  had  fallen  from  lOs,  to  50^.;  rum 
from  2f.  2d.  tols.Bd.;  tallow  from  44«. 
to  S2s. ;  while  wheat,  which  was  last  year 
66s.  is  now  61  s.;  and  oats,  which  were 
27s.  are  now  2Ss.    In  these  circumstances 
alone.  Sir,  I  think  there  are  facts  enough, 
on  which  a  presumption  mny  be  founded, 
that  there  is  not  a  superabundance  of 
wheat  in  the  country ;  and,  therefore,  my 
right  hon.  friend  requires  that  the  govern- 
ment should  be  armed  with  the  power  of 
admitting  foreign  corn,  in   case  events 
should  render  it  necessary,  for  the  purpose 
of  avoiding  the  inconvenience  that  must 
ensue,  if  such  an  important  article  should, 
by  any  casualty,  attain  to  a  very  high 
price.    It  is  a  delusion  to  suppose  that 
foreign  corn  is,  by  the  present  law,  ad- 
missible   directly    the    price    of    corn 
actually  reaches  BOs.    That  is  not   the 
law.    The  price  must  be  regulated  by  a 
lone  course  of  averages,  bo  that  corn 
might  be,  in  fact,  at  lOOf.,  and  yet  the 
ports  could  not  be  opened  for  the  admis* 
sion  of  foreign  grain,  unless  the  average 
of  a  number  of  years  would  make  the 
price  of  it  80f«    In  stating  this  fact,  I 
think  I  perceive  a  change  in  the  face  of 
an  hon.  member,  which  indicates  that  1 
here  give  a  solid  reason  why  the  whole 
question  of  the  Corn-laws  might  be  at 
once  opened  to  a  full  consideration  and 
discussion ;  but  I  take  the  present  mea- 
sure to  be  the  more  simple  one,  and  ibe 
better  calculated  to  meet  the  anticipated 
emergency ;  and  if  I  am  called  upon  I 
shall  be  ready  to  vindicate  that  opinion. 
The  whole  question  must  undergo  a  re- 
vision in  the  next  session  of  parliament : 
and  if  ever  there  was  a  measure  calculated 
to  insure  a  thorough  and  an   impartial 
consideration  of  the  Corn-laws,  tb^t  mea- 
sure is  the  one  which  my  right  hon.  friend 
has  this  night  propounded.  A  large  major- 
ity of  this  House  decided  the  other  night, 
that  the  present  period  was  not  a  fit  one 
for  the  consideration  of  this  question,  and 
had  seen  full  reason  to  postpono  it  tiU  tho 
8P 
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next  session.    Mj  right  hon.  friend  has 
almost  exhausted  the  constitutional  part 
of  this  question;  yet,  perhaps,  1  may  be 
permitted  to  say  a  few  words  on  it.     His 
majesty's  ministers  have  thought  it  right 
to  ask  parliament  for  its  consent  to  enable 
them  to  open  the  ports,  if  such  a  measure 
should  be  found  necessary,  rather  than 
after    having   exercised  such    a    power 
without   the  sanction   of  parliament,  to 
have  to  apply  to  the  House  for  indem* 
nity  for  so  doing.     We  have,  Sir,  the  pre- 
cedent of  the  year  1766  before  our  eyes; 
and  we  there  see  how  the  ministers  of 
that  day  were  charged  with  treating  the 
parliament  with  disrespect  for  not  having 
furnished  themselves  with  its  authority, 
in   circumstances  exactly  similar  to  the 
present.     The  parliament,  in  May  1766, 
was  petitioned  by  the  lord  mayor  and 
corporation  of  London,  to  adopt  some 
measures  to   prevent  the  exportation  of 
com  at  a  time  wlien  a  scarcity  was  an- 
ticipated ;  that,  as  well  as  other  petitions, 
was  neglected.    In  June,  the  parliament 
was  prorogued,  without  having  taken  any 
steps  to  provide  against  a  scarcity ;  and, 
before  it  re-assembled,  corn  bad  reached 
so  high  a  price,  that  the  king  was  advised 
to  issue  an  order  in  council,  laying  an 
embargo  on  the  exportation  of  that  ar- 
ticle.    The  conduct  of  the  king's  minis- 
ters on   that  occasion  was  severely  ar- 
raigned, and  the  gravamen  of  the  offence 
charged  upon  them  was,  the  not  having 
foreseen,    and  constitutionally  provided 
against,  such  a  calamity.    The  kmg  sum- 
moned the  parliament  in  November,  and 
at  the  opening  of  it  addressed  it  in  the 
following  words :   '*  The  high   price  of 
wheat,  and  the  defective  produce  of  that 
grain  last  harvest,  together  with  the  ex- 
traordinary demands  for  the  same  from 
foreign  parts,  have  principally  determined 
roe  to  call  you  thus  early  together,  tliat  I 
might  have  the  sense  of  parliament,  as 
soon  as  conveniently  might  be,  on  a  matter 
80  important,  and  particularly  affecting  the 
poorer  sort  of  my  subjects.    The  urgency 
of  the  necessity  called  upon  me,  in  the 
mean  time,  to  exert  my  royal  authority 
for  the  preservation  of  the  public  safety 
against  a  growing  calamity,  which  could 
not  admit  of  delay.     I  have,  therefore,  by 
and  with  the  advice  of  my  privy  council, 
laid  an  embargo  on  wheat  and  wheat-flour 
going  out  of  the  kingdom,  until  the  advice 
of  parliament  could  be  taken  thereupon. 
If  further  provisions  of  law  be  reqiusite 
9r  expedient,  with  regard  to  the  dearneas 
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of  corn,  80  necessary  to  the  sustenance  of 
the  poorer  sort,  they  cannot  escape  the 
wisdom  of  parliament,  to  which  I  recom- 
mend the  due  consideration  thereof.**  Oa 
that  occasion,  very  angry  and  lengthened 
debates  had  taken  place  as  to  the  disre- 
spect with  which  the  parliament  and  the 
country  had  been  treated  by  the  ministers 
of  the  day,  for  attempting  to  screen  them- 
selves under  an  act  of  indemnity,  instead  of 
fore-armiog  themselves  with  the  authority 
of  the  parliament  for  their  proceeding; 
and  I  have  no  doubt.  Sir,  that  if  we  were 
now  to  suffer  the  parliament  to  separate^ 
and,  if  after  its  separation,  a  case  should 
arise  to  render  the  introduction  of  foreigo 
corn  a  matter  of  absolute  necessity,  that 
the  king's  ministers  would  be  threatened 
on  all  bands  with  an  impeachment,  and 
every  word  that  had  been  used  against  the 
government  in  the  year  1766,  would  be 
triumphantly  thrown  in  our  teeth.  LfOrd 
Mansfield  had,  in  the  course  of  the  dia- 
cusBion  tlmt  had  taken  place  on  that  occa- 
sion, used  these  words :— '*  I  will  say,  io 
general,  that  he  is  not  a  moderate  minister 
who  will  rashly  decide  in  favour  of  prero- 
gative in  a  question  where  the  righu  of 
parliament  are  on  their  side :  and  I  am  sure 
he  is  not  a  prudent  minister,  who,  even  in 
a  doubtful  case,  commits  the  prerogaliy^ 
by  a  wanton  experiment  to  what. degree 
the  people  will  bear  the  extent  of  iu 
But,  my  lords,  rashly  and  wilfully  to  cJaiaa 
or  exercise  as  prerogative,  a  power  clearly 
against  law,  is  too  great  boldMis  for  ihia 
country ;  and  of  all  things  b  tl^  worlds 
the  suspending  or  dispensing  ppwer^  tbmit 
edged  tool  which  has  cut  so  oeapi  is  the 
last  that  any  man  in  his  wits  would  handle 
in  England ;  that  rock,  which  the  Engliah 
history  has  warned  against  with  soch  a«fi4 
beacons ;— -an  attempt  that  lost  one  prince 
his  crown,  and  another  both  his  crowqi 
and  his  head ;  and  at  length  expelled  their 
family  out  of  this  land  of  liberty  to  the 
regions  of  tyranny,  as  the  only  cliiaatf 
that  suited  their  genius  and  temper— »• 
power,  the  exercise  of  whidb  standa 
branded  as  the  subversion  of  die  conati- 
tution,  in  the  front  of  thfi.  truly  ^reet 
charier  of  your  liberties,  the  Bill  of  Rights 
A  minister,  who  is  not  afraid  of  that  poweft 
is  neither  fit  for  the  severe^  nor  thf 
subject.  I  love  a  bold  ministeri  when.  Iif 
keeps  in  the  true  sphere*  In  limea  cf 
distress  and  danger,  boldness  is  e  jrad* 
and,  with  jo^,  I  have  seen  bplds  fvsp 
wild,  enterprises,  succeed,  thpugli  ImpUj 
within  the  die  when  uoderUken.    Bil  tM 
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ehemies  of  oor  coantry  are  the  proper 
objects  of  our  boldness-^not  the  constt*  ! 
liition."     Now,   Sir*  supported  by  this 
aEuthority,  I  call  on  the  House  to  grant  to  \ 
the  government  that  power  which  alone  j 
may  be  exercised  by  them,  without  in-  i 
fringing  on  the  principles  of  the  coostitu* 
tion  ;  a  power  intended  only  for  the  pre-  ^ 
ventiun  of  public  calamity ;  a  power  cal- 
culated   for  the  general   safety  of  the 
people ;  and,  as  a  friend  of  the  agricultural 
interest,  and  convinced  that  the  exercise 
of  that  power  cannot  be  injurious  to  the 
possessors  of  land ;  and,  anxious  as  I  am 
for  the  permanent  and  satisfactory  settle- 
ment of  the  law  respecting  the  importation 
of  foreign  corn,  I  deprecate  most  earnestly 
the  rejection  of  my  right  hon.  friend's  re* 
solution. 

Lord  AUkorp  said,  he  must  oppose  the 
motion,  because  he  considered  it  nothing 
less  than  an  indirect  and  unfair  tampering 
with  the  Com*lawil,  a^nd  that  it  would,  If 
carried  into  effect,  place  all  the  farma  in 
the  country  at  the  mercy  and  disposal  of 
hit  majesty's  ministers.  Was  it  pretended 
that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  dissolve 
parliament  before  the  ensuing  harvest  ? 
And,  if  not,  surely  there  was  suiBciefit 
time  to  enter  minutely  into  the  whole 
question,  and  set  it  at  rest. 

Colonel  Davies  said,  he  was  anxious  to 
see  the  Com- laws,  repealed ;  but  be  took 
a  different  view  of  the  present  measure 
from  his  majesty'^s  ministers,  though  he 
should  vote  with  them  upon  it*  The  rise 
in  the  price  of  corn,  which  the  right  hon. 
Secretary  had  brought  forward  in  proof 
of  a  deficiency,  might  be  accounted  for  in 
a  different  way.  During  the  time  that 
our  bankers  and  merchants  were  failing, 
there  had  been  a  considerable  fall  in  the 
price  of  agricultural  produce;  but  the 
panic  having  now,,  in  a  great  measure, 
subsided,  and  confidence  been  partially 
restored,  it  was  but  natural  to  suppose 
that  it  would  again  n%t*  With  regard  to 
the  fall  m  the  price  of  cotton,  and  variout 
other  articles,  quoted  by  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  it  was  well  known,  that  vast 
sneculaiions  had  taken  place  In  ail  of 
them,  and  produced  convulsions  ftom 
which  they  had  not  yet  recovered.  There 
was,  therefore,  no  just  ground  for  the  in- 
ferento  drawn  firom  the  risie  in  the  oae^ 
and  the  M  in  the  other,  that  there  was 
tf  deficiency  df  com  in  the  country.  The 
metfsure  which  he  would  have  preferred, 
and  which'  government  ought  to  hftve  pur* 
•U6d|  was  «  cOftyplete  and  final  reVfciotf  of 
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the  whole  systeih— a  revision  to  which  no 
valid  objection  hild  been  ofiiered,  nor 
against  which  even  the  semblance  of  an 
argument  adduced.  If  ever  there  was  a 
time  when  tills  act  of  justice  was  called 
for,  it  was  the  present ;  for  all  the  agita- 
tion, all  the  alarm,  to  which  it  could  pos^ 
sibly  have  given  rise,  had  been  produced 
by  the  present  measure. 

Mr.  Beneit  said,  that  though  he  had 
lo6t  none  of  his  repugnance  to  the  mea- 
sure now  proposed,  yet  he  should  not 
make  any  very  determined  opposition  to 
it.  A  right  hon.  gentleman  had  compared 
the  prices  of  com  and  cotton,  but  he  did 
not  think  that  a  fair  mode  of  atating  the 
ouestion.  There  was  no  similaritv  between 
tnem,  and  there  was  no  ground  of  com^ 
parlson.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
contrasted  the  fluctuations  in  the  prices 
of  wheat,  as  compared  with  other  articles^ 
in  rather  an  anuir  manner.  Ha  would 
contrast  it  In  a  waj  more  likely  to  lead  to 
a  correct  conclusion :  he  would  compare 
the  ten  years  preceding  the  year  1792 
with  the  ten  years  preceding  the  vear 
1S26,  to  show  that  wheat  had  not  kept 

{>ace  in  its  rise  with  other  articles.  The 
ncrease  of  price  in  the  latter  ten  years 
over  the  former  was  as  follows,  in  the  un« 
dermentioned  articles :— -wine,  190  pet 
cent ;  shoes,  200 ;  hats,  200 ;  bricks  and 
tiles,  100;  coals,  75;  glass  bottles,  72^ 
butter,  25;  labour  (annual)  60;  labour 
(daily)  SS;  wheat  only  25  per  cent; 
therefore  the  increase  in  favour  of  wheat 
was  not  as  great  as  had  been  represented. 

Sir  fV.  W.  Wynn  said,  he  was  glad  that, 
the  House  had  a^eed  to  give  out  to  the 
country  the  corn  in  bond,  as  he  conceived 
that  it  would  prove  a  most  seasonable  re« 
lief  to  the  unfortunate  persons  who  were 
unhappily  suffering  from  want  of  employ^ 
n»ent.  He  gave  his  most  cordial  consent 
to  this  motion,  feeling,  that  if  it  should 
be  found  necessary  to  act  upon  it,  a  great 
and  seasonable  relief  would  be  aferded  to 
the  couatry. 

Mr.  Whiimore  said,  that  it  was  not  hit 
intention  to  occupy  much  of  the  time  of 
the  House,  and  he  should  not  have  risen 
at  all,  had  it  not  been  that  frequent  allu- 
sions had  been  made  to  the  measure  which 
he  had  brought  forward,  and  so  many 
charges  thrown  out  against  him  for  brin^ 
ing  It  forward.  Ministers  had  thrown  m 
I  his  teeth,  that  he  had  adopted  a  bad 
I  course,  by  agitating  the  question,  after 
fhey  hsd  decided  a{^nst  any  alteration  of 
fde  1«#  duringf  the  present  eaiiion ;  but 
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hod  been  lately  iotroduced  with  retpect 
to  other  commodities.  The  hon.  member 
had  aaid,  that  500,000  quarters  would 
empty  the  granaries  of  the  north,  and  had 
expressed  a  hope  that  the  emptying  of  the 
warehouses  in  Lanca«hire  would  follow. 
That  was  the  yiew  which  ought  to  be 
taken  of  the  question :  that  was  the  true 
sense  in  whicn  it  ought  to  be  looked  at. 
Let  there  be  an  interchange  of  commodi- 
ties—let there  be  freedom  of  commerce 
upon  the  broad  principle  of  mutual  ad* 
vantage — and  general  prosperity  would 
be  the  result.  That  prosperity  could  not 
be  attained  by  supporting  any  one  class 
of  his  majesty's  subjects,  at  the  expense 
of  another.  If  the  landowners  would  at- 
tend to  this  advanuge,  and  to  the  thou- 
aand  beneficial  consequences  which  would 
result  from  it,  they  would  see  that  there 
was  but  little  ground  for  the  alarm  re- 
specting free  trade,  which  they  appeared 
to  entertain.  Although  the  repeal  of  the 
Corn-laws  would  have  a  tendency  to  re- 
duce rents,  and  to  lower  the  price  of  com, 
yet,  when  they  considered  the  various 
advantases  which  they  would  derive  from 
it  in  different  ways,  they  would  see  that 
the  loss  on  the  one  hand  was  countervail- 
ed by  the  gain  on  the  other.  With  regard 
to  the  proposition  itself,  he  must  say,  that 
the  House  had  been  grossly  misused  by 
his  majesty's  ministers,  what  was  the 
proposition  which  they  had  made  to  the 
House,  on  Tuesday  last?  They  sought 
the  power  of  admitting/oreign  com,  at  a 
duty  of  12«.  per  quarter;  but  an  hon. 
member  for  a  Welsh  county  happened  to 
say,  that  S5s»  was  a  fair  price,  the  price 
he  presumed  at  which  the  hon.  member 
could  afford  to  raise  his  own  wheat,  and 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  instantly  caught 
at  it ;  yet,  in  the  course  of  three  days,  he 
had  contrived  to  change  his  mind,  and 
now  came  down  with  a  proposition,  in 
which  both  duty  and  price  were  left 
wholly  out  of  the  question.  He  did  not 
quarrel  with  the  proposal  to  import  a 
certain  quantity  of  grain;  but  be  did 
think  that  so  many  changes  of  opinion 
were  but  little  creditable  to  the  proposers, 
and  that  the  House  had  sooa  cause  to 
complain  of  them  for  not  knowing  their 
own  minds.  [Mr.  Canning  said,  across 
the  table,  what  use,  then,  was  there  in 
such  discussions  ?]  True,  ministers  took 
care  to  avail  themselves  of  this  advantage. 
Formerly,  their  plans  were  first  arranged 
and  settled  among  themselves.  The  use 
of  a  cabinet  or  of  a  privy  council  was^ 


that  they  might  do  so ;  but  tbe  aysten 
was  now  changed,  and,  instead  of  coming 
forward  with  a  well-digested  plan,  they 
asked  for  advice  and  information,  and 
acted  as  they  found  the  balance  of  votea 
in  the  House  likely  to  be  for  or  against 
them.  He  hailed  the  proposition  under 
discussion  as  a  harbinger  of  other  mea- 
sures to  be  brought  forward  next  year ; 
but  ministers  had  acted  far  from  wisely. 
Tampering  with  the  great  subject  of  tba 
Corn-laws,  recommending  one  plan  to-day 
and  another  to-morrow,  and  abandoning 
both  for  a  third  scheme  on  the  day  foU 
lowing,  was  much  more  likely  to  alarm 
and  inflame  the  country,  than  a  finr,  open, 
and  general  discussion. 

Mr.  Calcraft  admitted,  that  the  manner 
in  which  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affiiirs  had  treated  the  subject  that  even- 
ing did  him  great  credit ;  but  great  credit 
was  also  due  to  those  who  compelled  them 
to  adopt  this  course.  Although  pre- 
mature discuuion  bad  been  censured  on  a 
former  night,  it  had  bad  the  beneficial 
tfSect  of  occasioning  tbe  present  modifica- 
tion of  the  original  plan ;  which  modifica- 
tion, he  candidly  confessed,  seemed  fiw  leaa 
objectionable.  What  was  now  proposed 
was  not  a  settlement  of  the  question  of  the 
Corn-laws  by  a  side  wind;  it  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  duty  or  price ;  but  it 
gave  mioistera  a  power  to  do  a  certain 
definite  act,  in  the  contemplation  of  a 
state  of  affairs,  which  probably  might 
exist  during  the  recess  of  parliament,  in- 
stead of  requiring  them  afterwards  to  call 
upon  both  Houses  to  grant  them  indem- 
nity for  a  course  which  they  had  been 
Imperatively  called  upon  to  pursue.  His 
view  of  the  condition  of  the  country  waa 
at  variance  with  that  of  the  right  hon» 
gentleman ;  but.  Heaven  forbid  that  he 
should  set  up  bis  notion,  formed,  perhaps, 
without  adequate  means  of  knowledge^ 
against  the  deliberate  opmion  of  minister8» 
when  tlie  comfort,  happiness,  and  tran- 
quillity of  the  whole  popnlation  was  con- 
cerned. The  pride  of  opinion  should 
never  carry  him  so  fiir  as  to  risk  such 
sacred  Interests,  even  though  he  felt  satis- 
fied that  he  derived  it  nrom  the  best 
sources  of  information.  One  circum- 
stance he  could  not  understand.  Corn  a( 
thia  moment  was  7i.  or  8s.  per  quarter 
lower  than  at  this  period  last  year ;  yet 
ministers  then  contempUted  no  such 
danger  as  they  now  apprehended,  and  to 
provide  against  which  they  were  to  be 
armed  with  extraordinary  powers.    Tbe 
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ponement  of  the  com  quf^&tion  \>j  parlia- 
Dient,  from  session  to  sest^ipn,  it  was  taidi 
**  Our  ardt^nt  hope«  for  a  rise  in  the  prices 
of  corn,  founded  on  the  expectation  that 
England  may  open  its  ports,  have  unhap- 
pily again  vanished.  The  new  liberal 
policy  adopted  by  England,  with  regard 
to  commerce,  has  not  been  ej^tended  to 
the  corn  trade;  and  the  motions  of  Mr. 
Huskisson,  and  Mr.  Whilmore,  as  well  as 
the  numerous  petitions  that  were  iHid  be- 
fore parliament,  did  not  meet  with  any 
success.  It  is  doubtful  whether  thev  will 
have  a  better  fate  next  session,  should 
even  a  new  parliament  assemble ;  the  in- 
fluence of  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  whose  interests  (in  this  instance) 
are  at  variance  with  tltose  of  the  commu- 
nity at  large,  being  too  prevailing."  He 
did  not  know  whether  it  would  be  proper 
to  Citll  the  printer  to  the  bas,  and  make 
him  answerable  to  their  lordships  for  the 
libel,  as  it  appeared  that  the  pamphlet 
was  published  by  the  Hou^e  of  Commons. 
This  he  collected  from  the  votes  of  tha^ 
House.  On  the  14th  of  March  last,  tlie 
iniitructions  given  to  Mr.  Jacob  were  lai4 
on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  the  report  made  by  him  in  conse* 
quence  of  those  instructions,  and  in  whiqb 
the  libel  appeared,  was  stated  in  the  title- 

Sge  to  be  printed  by  order  of  that  House, 
e  saw,  therefore*  no  other  way  of  pro« 
ceediog,  than  by  their  lordships  having  a 
free  conference  with  the  Commons.  There 
were  precedents  for  such  a  proceeding, 
though  he  believe^  there  had  not  been  a 
free  conference  between  the  two.  Houses 
for  a  century  pas^.  On  that  occa/iion«  the 
members  of  both  Houses  got  warm»  came 
to  high  words,  and,  as  traditiop  informs 
us,  actually  to  blows.  In  the  present,  1^ 
did  not  know  whether  the  noble  and  learned 
lord  on  the  woolsack  would  not  be  so  ani- 
mated in  defence  of  the  laodad  interest, 
that  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
might  be  iodt|oed  to  lay  h^nd.s  on  hioii 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  to  give  him  a  back-handed  blow. 
Such  a  result,  he  was  afraid,  might  be  ex- 
pected from  the  temper  of  the  parties* 
Of  course  their  lordships  would  all  take 
part  in  the  fray ;  they  would  step  in  and 
rescue  the  noble  and  learned  lord  from 
his  eneniies.  He  did  not  know»  however, 
what  would  be  done  in  the  mean  time 
with  theieals:  he  was  afraid  some  mis* 
chief  might  happen  to  them  in  the  scuffle. 
If,  however,  it  was  the  opinion  of  the 

Hoiisa.  thai  tkb  mode  of  proceedipg 


should  be  adopted,  he  wo\ild  move  thiit  g 
message  be  sent  tp  the  Coo)mpn«  to  a«k  # 
free  conference. 

The  Earl  of  Lim^kk  congratnlate4 
himself  thpt  for  once  he  should  agree  with 
the  noble  lord.  He  did  really  think  thi^t 
the  paragraph  which  hf^d  been  quoted 
contained  a  libellous  insinuation,  and  ror 
joiced  that  the  noble  lord  had  in  any  way 
brought  the  subject  before  the  House* 
The  country  was  at  the  eve  of  a  general 
election  ;  their  lordships  knew  the  state  of 
distress  into  which  the  manufacturerf 
were  plunged;  and  he  was  afraid  that 
measures  were  now  brewing  which  would 
place  the  agriculturists  in  a  similar  situa* 
tion.  The  noble  lord  deprecated  any  coor 
test  between  the  two  Houiesof  Parliament. 

Catholic  CtAiif30  Lord  Dudley 
and  Ward  presented  a  petition  from  thit 
Roman  Catholic  inhabitants  of  Roscoqh 
mon,  praying  to  be  relieved  from  thosa 
disqualifications  under  which  they  lar 
boured.  The  petition,  be  observed,  waa 
signed  by  several  thouaaiHis»  and  this  cir'r 
cumstance  might  readily  be  credited* 
when  it  waa  considered,  that  the  Roroao 
Catholic  religion  was  the  religion  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  country,  of  which 
Roscommon  formed  a  part,  and  wl^icli^ 
until  three  hundred  years  ago»  had  been 
the  religion  of  the  whole  of  Europe. 
Howerei^  erroneous  that  (f  ith  i^l^t  be, 
the  Roman  Catholics  had  an  excuse  for 
not  abandoning  it ;  for  too  few  steps  had 
been  taken  to.  convince  them  of  their 
error,  either  by  the  sovemment  of  by  tlni 
clergy.  They  had  been  told  0Hit  the iv 
religion  waa  o^e  of  auperftition  and  idoU 
atry ;  but  not  mucbt  as  far  aa  he  had  yel 
hesrd»  had  beeit  o&red  to  theio  iq  the 
way  of  ai^ument,  to  convince  them  of  tha 
justice  of  this  reproach.  They,  bod  for* 
merly  laboured  under  heavy  pains  and  dia^ 
qMalificationst  They  had  been  releAsed 
by  the  bounty  and  wisdom  of  patliamenl 
from  all  those!  penalties,  and  tae  goeattfr 
part  of  those  aisqualiGcatioos,  and  ihif. 
prayed  to  be  exempt  from  the  remaindoff^ 
He  was  not  di^posied  to  violate  that  aor( 
of  tacit  convention^  by  which  it  was  uon 
derstood  this  subject  waa  to  be  allowed 
to  rest  andia turhied  during  the  preae nt  aetn 
siou  of  parliament;  aad*  if  be  bad  anj 
ioflueace  with  the  Romao  Catbolios,  bo 
would  adviae  them  to  refer  thdr  case  to 
those  persona  wlio  had  ao  aUy  aduBoe4 
ihek  cauae.  The  Romaa  Catbolioi^  aa 
fiui a^ paiKainuit  WM conoeroedi^  veivia 
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pretty  clearly,  that  the  distreM  in  the 
manufacturing  interests  had  not  arisen 
from  the  present  high  price  of  labour, 
when  it  was  considered,  that  within  the 
last  forty  years  the  price  of  labour  had 
not  risen  more  than  33  per  cent,  while  the 
amount  of  taxation  had  increased  between 
200  and  300  per  cent. 

Conduct  of  Lord  Charles  Somer- 
set.] Colonel  Beaumont  said,  he  rose 
to  present  a  petition  from  Mr.  Bishop 
Burnett,  complaioing  of  the  conduct  of 
lord  Charles  Somerset.  He  regretted 
that  the  petition  had  not  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  some  one  more  competent  than 
himself  for  such  an  undertaking;  but,  as 
he  was  convinced  of  the  justice  of  it,  and 
as  he  had  been  promised  able  assistance 
whenever  its  merits  should  be  examined 
into,  he  should  not  have  felt  himself  jus- 
tified if  he  had  declined  t.o  present  it.  It 
was  not  either  his  own  wish,  or  that  of 
the  petitioner,  that  this  petition  should 
afford  an  opportunity  of  throwing  out  or 

f>roinulgating  general  invective  against 
ord  Charles  Somerset.  As  lieutenant- 
colonel  Bird,  owing  to  his  having  been  the 
secretary  at  the  Cape,  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  character  and  conduct  of  lord 
Charles  Somerset,  the  petitioner  desired 
that  he  should  be  examined  at  the  bar  of 
the  House.  The  petitioner  also  com- 
plained, that  the  colonial  secretary  had 
refused  to  grant  him  permission  to  return 
to  the  Cape,  for  the  purpose  of  enabline 
liim  to  procure  evidence,  which  would 
substantiate  the  charges  he  had  to  bring 
forward  against  the  noble  lord.  The 
present  charges  were  the  same  as  those 
which  the  petitioner  had  brought  before 
this  House  on  the  16th  of  June  last,  and 
he  himself  had  now  felt  it  a  matter  of 
delicacy  and  difficulty,  as  to  whether  he 
should  enter  into  a  recapitulation  of  those 
charges  or  not :  but  whether  be  was  acting 
right  or  wrong,  be  had  resolved  not  to  do 
80 ;  which  mode  of  proceeding  would,  he 
trusted,  convince  the  House  that  his  ob- 
ject was  justice  and  not  slander.  He 
hoped  the  colonial  secretary  would  not 
deny  the  desired  permission  to  the  peti- 
tioner, as  the  granting  it  would  not  imply 
any  thing  as  to  the  legality  or  illegality 
of  the  original  banishment  from  that 
colony  of  the  petitioner  for  five  years,  to 
which  he  had  been  sentenced  for  a  libel ; 
which  libel  was  nothing  more  than  a  me- 
morial which  he  had  presented  to  the 
governor  of  the  colonv,  complaining  of 
VOL.  XV. 


acts  of  injustice  on  the  part  of  some  of 
the  members  of  the  government,  and 
praying  for  redress.  On  a  former  occa- 
sion the  hon.  and  learned  member  for 
Winchelsea  had  given  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  even  if  the  petitioner  was  guilty  of 
the  alleged  libel,  still  the  noble  lord  had 
acted  in  so  unconstitutional  a  manner  in 
banishing  him,  that  he  had  thereby  ren- 
dered himself  liable  to  an  impeachment. 
He  would  not,  by  any  comments  of  his 
own,  weaken  the  observation  of  that 
learned  gentleman,  but  would  content 
himself  by  simply  stating  the  two  objects 
of  the  petition ;  the  first  of  which  was, 
that  lieutenant-colonel  Bird  should  be 
examined  at  the  bar  of  the  House,— and 
the  second,  that  the  petitioner  should  be 
permitted  to  return  to  the  Cape,  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  evidence  to  sub- 
stantiate the  charges  he  intended  to  bring 
forward.  In  order  to  obtain  justice,  it 
was  necessaiy  to  proceed  temperately. 
He  hoped,  however,  that  the  colonial 
secretary  would  give  some  pledge  to  the 
House  that  the  petitioner  should  have  the 
permission  he  requested,  and  that  an  early 
day  would  be  appointed  for  examining 
lieutenant-colonel  Bird  at  the  bar  of  the 
House. 
The  petition  was  then  read  as  follows  : 

**  To  the  Hon.  the  Commons  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  in  Parliament 
assembled. 

"  The  Petition  of  Bishop  Burnett,  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  gent.,  respectfully 
showeth, 

<*  That  your  petitioner  presented  a  pe- 
tition to  your  hon.  House  during  the  last 
session  of  parliament,  inculpating  the 
conduct  of  lord  Charles  Somerset,  in  his 
capacity  of  governor  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  setting  forth  sundry  griexances 
sustained  by  your  petitioner  from  the 
oppressive  measures  of  his  excellency* 
through  the  medium  of  the  judicial  au« 
thorities  at  the  Cape. 

*'  That  his  majesty's  ministers  having 
deprecated  the  institution  of  any  proceed- 
ings thereon  during  the  current  session, 
on  the  plea  of  leave  of  absence  having 
been  granted  to  his  excellency  to  ref)air 
to  England,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
the  charges  exhibited  against  him,  and 
lord  £dward  Somerset  having  pledged 
himself  for  the  prompt  return  of  his  noble 
relative  to  face  nis  accusers  in  parliament, 
your  petitioner  presented  a  second  peti- 
tion, requesting  of  your  hon.  House  to 

3  Q 
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Kad  been  done  b^  Che  judicial  autboritiea 
of  the  colony.  Tbe  commissioners  had 
recommended  that  tbe  Datcb  law,  which 
DOW  prevailed  tliercy  should  be  assimilated 
to  tbe  British ;  but»  until  that  aaiimilation 
took  place,  it  was  the  duty  of  tiie  con- 
adtuted  authorities  to  act  upon  the  Dutch 
and  not  upon  tlie  Britfsb  law.  With  re- 
spect to  tlie  coBstitutional  topics  referred 
to  by  the  hon.  nember  for  Northumber- 
land, he  veuld  leave  them  unnoticed  for 
the  present,  being  convinced  that  the  dis- 
cussion of  them  might  well  be  postponed 
to  a  future  period.  He  cooteoded,  that 
the  coaifliiaBionera  were  fully  competent^ 
both  from  tlie  lespectability  of  their  cha- 
ractcra  and  from  the  opportunities  which 
they  bad  eajoyed  of  coUectiog  iofonnation, 
to  give  a  conreot  opinion  vpaa  the  labject 
referred  to  their  oaoeiifeffation.  He  like- 
wise argued,  rliat  aa  thefiilleatififormatioD 
waa  eonCained  in  the  report,  oa  Che  subject 
of  tbe  charges  asado  by  tbe  petitioner 
against  lord  Charles  Somerset,  it  would 
be  uaneceasary  to  examine  lieutenant*, 
colonel  Bird  upon  them ;  who,  as  far  as 
he  could  jedge,  had  no  connexion  what-> 
ever  with  them.  With  regard  to  the  ap» 
plication  made  by  the  petitk>ner  to  lord 
Bathurst  to  return  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  he  would  only  say,  that  if  any 
gentleosan  choae  to  move  for  copies  a£ 
the  correspondence  which  had  passed  be- 
tween the  petitioner  and  the  colonial  go- 
vernment, he  should  willingly  accede  to 
the  motion.  He  complained  that  the 
petitioner  had  been  backward  in  bringing 
forward  hta  charges  in  a  substaotive  mm 
against  lord  Charles  Somerset,  and  that 
he  had  been  particularly  active  in  filling 
the  newspapers  with  tbe  roost  exaggerated 
descriptions  of  them.  He  called  upon 
gentleiaaen  to  suspend  their  opinions  with 
regard  to  thoae  charges,  until  they  liad 
read  the  report  of  the  commissioners. 
Though  the  case  of  the  present  petitioner 
could  not  dispose  of  tlie  cases  of  other 
petitioners,  atiU  he  thought  that  the 
perosal  of  the  report  waukl  oonvuice  evety 
onprejudiccd  maa,  that  the  atatemeikta  of 
Mr.  Bishop  Bamett  were  gross  and  ui»- 
foonded  exaggeratkma.  The  Hoiiae»  he 
adnatled^  weald  not  be  boand  hj  the 
opinion  stated  in  that  report;  bat»  if  any 
genilemen  were  dissatisfied  with  it,  m 
would  be  able  to  nsake  his  diaaatisfecttoo 
with  it  the  ground  of  a  suhstantive  report 
Mr.  Hume  said,  that  at  an  early  period 
of  the  aesaion,  he  had  in^ircd  if  any  r»> 
iport  bad  beca  received  from  the  eooaiuV  j 


sioners  sent  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  had  been  informed  by  the  hon.  Se- 
cretary, tliai  none  had  been  received.  If, 
therefore,  there  was  any  delay  in  bringing 
this  subject  before  the  House,  the  blame 
rested  either  with  the  colonial  Secretary, 
or  with  the  connniasioners,  and  certainly 
not  with  the  petitioner,  who  had  last  year 
brought  forward  substaotive  charges 
againat  lord  C.  Somerset*  The  reason 
why  those  charges  were  net  then  taken 
into  consideration  was,  that  the  House 
thought  it  right  that  lord  C.  Somerset 
should  retorn  befiore  it  proceeded  to  in* 
vesrtgflte  them.  Why,  lie  would  ask,  had 
lord  Charles  not  returaed  to  this  country) 
Wbv,  bat  becauae  be  seemed  to  wish  te 
evade  justice^  and  to  firustrate  inqahy? 
He  had  some  time  ago  read  to  tbe  Houae 
a  letter  which  he  hi^  recehred  from  the 
Cape,  in  which  It  was  eiplicitly  stated  to 
him,  that  he  would  not  see  lord  C.  Somer* 
set  during  the  present  aetaion  of  parlia* 
ment.  That  prediction  was  now  verified* 
And  what  did  soch  condunt  on  the  part 
of  an  accused  mao  look  like?  Surely 
like- an  inclination  on  his  part  of  not  wish- 
ing to  face  his  accusers.  It  was  not  fair  in 
the  hon.  Secretary  toaay  that  thepetitiooer 
had  boon  backward  in  bringing  forward 
his  cluirges.  If  there  had  Kmh  any  delay 
on  the  part  of  the  petitioner,  which  was 
not  the  eaaOf  it  had  been  caused  by  his 
waiting  for  tbe  arrival  of  the  noble  lord  in 
Englandy  in  consequence  of  hia  coavic* 
tion  that  the  House  would  not  enter  upon 
an  hdvescigstbn  of  his  cliargea  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  noble  lord.  *•  But,"  asked 
the  boa.  Secretaiy,  ^  had  the  Hotise  any 
compkint  to  orge  againat  the  conduct  of 
those  commisaionerft?"  To  that  question 
be  would  answer,  that  he  had  a  complaint 
to  orge  agatnat  thcok  They  had  been 
three  years  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  as  jret  it  wu  a  secret  to  the  Hoaaei 
what  tliey  had  done,  or  whether  they  had 
done  any  thing.  Ha  had,  therefore,  good 
grounda  for  doubting  their  activity  in  ac* 
eoropliahing  the  objects  for  which  they 
were  aent  oat  from  ihia  country.  As  to 
the  refsaal  of  government  to  let  the 
fietitioner  return  to  the  Cape,  he  con- 
aidered  it  ta  be  a  very  harsh  and  onjuat 
proceedti^.  The  petitioner  had  been 
aeai  off  from  the  Cmpe  at  a  mooMnt'a 
notice,  withoat  the  possibiiity  of  making 
any  arrangement  for  obtaining  a  redreaa 
of  grievances ;  and  the  refosalof  govern- 
meat  to  allow  him  to  return  to  the  Cape, 
had  tbe  appearanco  of  an  mMdlUngaess, 
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root t  probable  that  he  would  before  thit 
time  nave  been  in  England.  Though  be 
repeated,  that  his  noble  relative  was  most 
anxious  to  face  his  accusers,  it  was  not 
for  him  to  say  whether  lieutenant-colonel 
Bird  would  be  detained  in  this  country  or 
not.  He  could  only  say,  that  his  noble 
relative  had  afforded  to  the  commissioners 
every  facility,  in  obtaining  the  information 
they  were  sent  out  to  acquire.  That  in- 
formation would,  he  trusted,  soon  be 
printed,  and  all  bis  relation  wished  was, 
to  have  it  placed  as  soon  as  possible  before 
the  pubhc.  When  it  was  before  the 
public,  it  would  be  seen  that  all  the 
charges  made  against  him  were  gross  ex- 
aggerations ;  and  his  character  would  then 
be  justified  from  the  unfair,  the  unjustifi- 
able, and,  he  would  add,  the  dishonourable, 
attacks,  which  bad  so  frequently  been 
made  upon  it.  He  could  have  wished 
that  the  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen,  in 
his  desire  to  procure  justice,  had  looked 
to  both  sides  of  this  case.  He  could 
have  wished  that  he  had  adverted  to  the 
fact,  that  the  law  established  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  was  the  Dutch  law,  and 
not  the  English  law.  Honourable  gentle- 
men would  naturally  prefer  the  English 
law  to  the  Dutch  law;  but  they  would 
recollect,  that  the  governor  of  a  colony 
must  not  govern  it  on  the  laws  which  be 
could  wish,  bat  on  the  laws  which  he 
found  established  in  it.  In  conclusion, 
be  repeated  that  no  individual  could  be 
more  anxious  than-  his  noble  relation  for 
the  institution  of  an  inquiry  into  the 
whole  of  his  official  acts  as  governor  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Sir  F.  Burdett  said,  that  every  man 
must  admire  the  feeling  with  which  the 
noble  lord  had  defended  the  conduct  and 
character  of  his  noble  relation.  Upon 
that  conduct  and  upon  that  character  he 
should  not  make  any  remark  at  present, 
as  it  would  not  be  proper  for  him  to 
venture  any  opinion  upon  charges  of  which 
he  knew  almost  nothing.  He  would, 
however,  give  his  opinion  upon  the  pro- 
priety of  taking  the  evidence  of  lieu- 
tenant-colonel Bird,  before  he  set  sail 
4igain  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  That 
was  a  point  of  so  much  importance,  that 
he  trusted  miaistert  would,  for  their  own 
sake,  for  the  sake  of  the  noble  lord  now 
under  accusation,  and  still  more  for  the 
sake  of  the  petitioner,  not  deprive  him  of 
the  means  of  securing  that  evidence  which 
he  described  as  most  important  to  the 
prosecutioo  of  bia  chum  for  redress* 


Mr.  WUmot  Morton  said,  he  did  not 
know  how  colonel  Bird  was  in  any  re- 
spect connected  with  the  charges  brought 
against  lord  Charles  Somerset.  Those 
charges  were  of  a  nature  of  which  colonel 
Bird  could  know  nothing,  as  would  be 
seen,  whenever  the  report  appendix  waa 
printed.  If  any  subject  could  be  pointed 
out  on  which  colonel  Bird  could  afford  to 
the  House  any  information  which  the  pe- 
titioner might  deem  favourable  to  his  cause, 
he  would  have  no  objection  to  grant  his 
request ;  but  at  present  he  did  not  know 
how  any  gentleman  could  put  a  question 
to  colonel  Bird,  if  he  was  at  the  bar,  re- 
lative to  the  complaints  made  by  the  pe- 
titioner. Surely  the  petitioner  must 
state  something  specific  before  his  prayer 
could  be  acce&d  to. 

Sir  F.  Burdett  said,  the  petitioner 
stated  that  he  conceived  colonel  Bird  to 
be  a  material  witness  on  his  side. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  it  would  be  unjust 
to  the  colony,  to  lord  C.  Somerset,  and  to 
the  petitioner,  if  colonel  Bird  were  not 
examined  as  to  hia  knowledge  of  the  facta 
of  this  case. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said,  it 
waa  easy  for  gentlemen  to  talk  of  detain- 
ing colonel  Bird,  to  examine  him  upon 
these  points ;  but  the  fact  was,  that  go« 
vemment  had  no  power  to  detain  him. 
He  was  going  on  his  own  private  business 
to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  not  on 
that  of  the  government.  What  right, 
therefore,  could  government  have  to  say 
that  he  should  not  quit  the  country  ? 

The  Speaker^  who  had  been  reading  the 
petition,  here  interrupted  the  discussion. 
He  said,  that  in  all  cases  where  a  double 
construction  could  be  put  upon  the  word- 
ing of  a  petition,  the  House  put  upon  it 
such  construction  as  was  moat  favourable 
to  the  petitioner.  There  were,  however, 
some  cases,  in  which  only  one  construe* 
tion  could  be  put  upon  it,  and  that  con* 
struction  was  fatal  to  the  petition.  Ua 
believed  that  there  were  in  the  present 
petition,  words  which  rendered  it  impera- 
tive upon  the  House  to  reject  it*  rHere 
the  Speaiker  read  the  sc^^tmd  ana  third 
clauses  of  the  petition,  in  which  reference 
is  made  to  dedarationa  of  lord  E.  Somerset 
and  Mr.  Wilmot  Horton  in  the  House  of 
Commons.]  He  thought  that  such  reier* 
ence,  according  to  the  usual,  rules  of  the 
Hooae,  made  it  imperative  on  them  not 
to  receive  the  petition. 

Mr.  Canning  declared  his  unwiUingneaa 
to  reject  a  peution  of  this  nature,  on  the 
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mere  ground  of  an  inforniality  of  this  de- 
scription. 

Mr.  Beaumont  expressed  his  readiness 
to  withdravy  the  petition,  inasmuch  as  it 
did  Bot  contain  any  specific  charges,  and 
he  had,  in  some  degree,  obtained  his  ob- 
ject. 

The  petition  was  withdrawn. 

Corn  Laws.]  On  the  order  of  the 
day  for  receifing  the  Report  of  the  Com* 
mittee  on  the  Corn-laws. 

Mr.  Heaihcote  said,  he  would  oppose 
the  bringing  up  of  the  report.  He  would 
not  object  to  that  part  of  the  measuee 
which  hod  reference  to  the  letting  out  of 
the  bonded  corn,  because  it  manifested  the 
sympathy  and  concern  of  the  House,  and 
its  anxiety  to  do  every  thing  for  tlie  re- 
lief of  tlie  distress  which  now  unhappily 
prevailed.  But  he  must  gif  e  bis  opposi- 
tion to  that  part  which  related  to  the  duty. 
It  did  not  matter  whether  the  duty  was 
12s,  or  14£.,  for  the  difference  only  went 
into  the  pockets  of  the  speculators.  He 
also  objected  to  it,  as  it  would  be  used  as 
an  example,  in  the  next  session  of  par- 
liament, when  the  question  of  the  Corn- 
laws  came  to  be  finally  discussed.  He 
also  opposed  this  measure,  because  it  was 
giving  way  to  the  general  delusion,  that 
Uie  Corn-laws  were  the  cause  of  the  pre- 
sent distress ;  because  it  was  an  attempt 
to  carry  by  a  side-wind,  in  an  indirect 
manner,  and  in  a  time  of  alarm,  a  point 
that  ought  to  be  carried  only  in  a  time  of 
peace,  and  when  it  could  have  the 
most  ample  previous  deliberation;  be- 
cause there  was  no  difference  between 
the  state  of  the  country  now  and  a  fort- 
night ago,  when  the  ministers  bad  defeated 
the  motioa  of  the  hon.  member  for  Bridge- 
nortli,  by  an  immense  majority.  In  a 
word,  be  opposed  this  measure,  because 
it  was  giving  that  to  outrage  and  clamour, 
which  should  only  be  granted  to  tlie  most 
calm  and  deliberate  juogment. 

Mr.  Calcrqft  rejoiced  that  he  had  taken 
the  course  which  be  had  done  on  the  last 
night  that  this  subject  was  under  discus- 
sion. He  was  convinced  that,  in  not  di- 
viding the  House,  he  and  liis  friends  had 
done  right,  considering  that  the  proposi- 
tion then  made  was  a  new  proposition,  and 
therefore  ought  to  be  fairly  considered. 
Many  of  the  objections  which  be  enter- 
tained to  the  original  proposition,  he  did 
not  entertain  at  present;  for  the  words 
price  and  duty  were  left  out  of  the  reso- 
lution*   As  ministers  bad|  on  I  heir  own  J 
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responsibility,  said  that  they  were  afraid 
lest  corn  should,  before  the  next  harvest, 
rise  to  a  famine  price,  he  could  not  sib- 
solve  them  from  that  responsibility  by 
opposing  the  resolution  as  it  stood  at  pre- 
sent. The  original  sin  of  the  measure^ 
however,  was,  that  tlie  agricultisral  interest 
was  held  up  by  it  to  the  manufiMrturing 
interest,  as  the  barrier  which  existed  be- 
tween them  and  subsistence,  and  not  odIj 
as  a  barrier  in  that  manner,  but  alio  as  a 
barrier  which  subsisted  between  them  and 
that  increased  demand  which  was  declared 
necessary  to  relieve  the  existing  diatren; 
He  was  satisfied  with  what  had  been  done 
OD  the  former  occasions  when  this  sub- 
ject waa  before  the  Hoase,  and  he  should 
recommend  that  the  sense  of  the  House 
should  not  now  be  taken*  He  waa  dis- 
posed to  be  moderate  in  his  sacces%  and 
to  remain  content  with  having  induced  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  to  withdraw  the  ob- 
jectionable pans  of  his  measure.  If  that 
had  not  been  done,  he  believed  that  the 
whole  question  of  the  Corn-lawa  would 
have  been  concluded*  Tlie  public,  at 
least,  would  have  thought  so ;  and,  wbat^ 
ever  might  have  been  Uie  intention  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  his  measure  most 
have  made  that  impression  on  the  minds 
of  the  people.  The  mischief  had,  indeed, 
been  effected,  to  a  considerable  extent,  by 
what  had  already  been  done.  He  had 
heard  from  the  country  that,  in  many 
quarters,  the  persons  most  infteretttd  in 
the  subject  believed  that  the  principle  of 
the  Corn-laws  was  attacked  by  the  dsmk 
sure  now  before  the  House,  and  that  in 
consequence  all  buying  and  lotting  of 
farms  was  put  a  stop  to.  He  beliered 
that  the  best  safeguard  which  the  agricul- 
turists could  have,  and  that  which  alone 
tliey  had  a  right  to  expect,,  waa  a  auA- 
cient  protecting  duty*  it  was  impaisihlp 
that  they  could  justify  the  Com^lavs  as 
they  now  existed,  and  he  bdieved  that 
the  majority  of  them  would  be  eonfeent 
with  such  a  duty  as  that  whidr  be  Bag- 
eested.  He  should  postpone  all  that  he 
had  further  to  say  on  tlie  ■aasore,  until 
the  bill  should  be  brought  ia ;  bafe,  isi  tke 
meantime,  he  woidd  observe,  that  aH  pea- 
sons  who  were  interested  in  the  Cor»- 
laws,  would  be  entirely  deaendeat  opou  te 
conduct  of  ministers,  if  the  House  shoaU 
clothe  them  with  the  power  which  tbaf 
sbked  for.  He  could  liardly  think  that 
ministers  themselves  would  be  willing  W 
assume  that  power,  when  they  ooi 
plated  the  re^>onsibih'ty  whicb  they 
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ta1<c  along  with  it ;  and  they  could  not 
doubt  ihat  any  Aitore  parliament  would 
readily  sanction  whatever  they  might  do» 
upon  making  out  any  thing  like  a  ^aae  of 
neceesity.  He  repeated  that,  as  far  as  he 
was  concerned,  the  measure  should  re- 
ceive no  opposition  in  its  present  stace. 
He  hoped  that  the  same  determination 
would  be  adopted  by  the  House  ;  because, 
the  amplest  opportunity  ought  to  be  given 
to  every  member  to  deliver  bis  sentiments 
on  this  very  interestin|^  subject,  and  the 
country  was  waiting  m  expectation  to 
hear  those  opinions.  He  wisned  it,  how- 
ever, to  be  understood,  that  when  the  bill 
should  be  before  the  House,  he  should 
feel  himself  as  perfectly  at  liberty  to  op- 
pose it,  as  if  he  had  not  given  it  his  sanc- 
tion iu  any  of  its  previous  stages. 

Mr.  Bankes  wished  that  the  report  might 
be  brought  up,  and  the  billintrodfuced,  that 
the  House  might  be  in  possession  of  som^ 
thing  on  which  to  found  a  discussion. 
When  it  was  brought  in  he  would  take  an 
opportunity  of  expressing  hb  opinions  upon 
the  subject. 

Mr.  Leycester  said,  he  was  not  opposed 
to  a  discretion,  even  of  wide  latitude,  be- 
ing placed  in  the  hands  of  ministers,  pro- 
vided the  maximum  of  duty  was  placed  at 
a  sufficiently  high  rate.  He  thought  20if. 
was  a  sufficiently  high  rate  as  a  maximum. 
The  foreign  grower  of  corn  -was  benefited 
by  a  low  duty;  for  in  proportion  as  we 
lowered  the  doty,  he  raised  the  price. 

Lord  Belgrave  was  desirous  of  taking 
this  opportunity  of  expressing  his  disap- 
proval of  the  measure.  It  divided  itielf 
mto  two  parts ;  the  one  which  related  to 
the  lettins  out  the  bonded  com,  and  the 
other  to  tne  discretionary  power  of  per- 
mitting the  importation  of  500,000  quar- 
ters. As  to  the  first  of  theve  propositions, 
it  was  considered  as  a  relief  to  the  manu- 
facturers; but,  so  far  from  its  being  so, 
it  was,  in  his  opirrion,  a  perfect  insult  to 
them.  It  had  been  calciilateH  that  the 
whole  of  the  com  thus  to  be  admitted, 
would  not  suffice  for  more  than  the  con- 
sumption of  four  or  five  days.  But,  what 
he  objected  to  mostly  was,  not  so  much 
the  extent  of  relief  which  would  be  af- 
forded by  this  measure,  as  that  it  was 
ofiering  corn  to  the  manufacturers  which 
they  could  not  buy.  It  was,  therefore, 
that  he  considered  this  measure,  instead 
of  being  one  of  relief  to  the  manufac- 
turers, as  a  direct  insult  to  them.  The 
value  of  corn  was  not  determined  solely 
by  its  price.    If  a  man  could  earn  20f.  a 


week,  and  was  •obliged  to  give  lOs.  <br 
bread,  corn  miffht  be  said  to  be  cbeaper 
to  htm  than  if  he  were  obliged  to  give  S$. 
for  bread  when  he  could  earn  only  7#« 
After  tlie  declaration  which  had  boen 
already  given,  he  thought  it  inexpedier»t 
to  interfere  in  any  manner  with  the  Corn* 
laws,  and  he  did  not  think  that  there  wer^ 
sufficient  grounds  to  entertain  the  appre- 
hension which  would  render  requisite  tbt 
power  that  ministers  sought  to  obsimi  m 
the  second  part  of  the  measure.  He  had 
been  informed,  that  the  announoement  of 
their  intentions  bad  ah*eadT  had  the  effect 
of  raising  the  price  of  bonded  corn  nearly 
100  per  cent.  A  short  time  apo;  it  vaa 
only  at  a  price  of  25#.  or  fi6r.,  it  was  now 
raised  to  505.  ' 

Sir  John  Brydget  said,  that  not  having 
had  an  opportunity  to  deliver  his  senti- 
ments upon  this  measure  on  Friday,  he 
would,  with  the  indulgence  of  the  House, 
make  a  few  observations,  and  he  assured 
them  he  would  redeem  his  promise; 
aware,  as  he  was,  that  the  subject  had 
been  much  discussed,  and  sensible  of  his 
own  inability  to  throw  any  new  light  upon 
the  subject.  He  confessed  he  bad  come 
down  to  the  House  on  Friday  last  ro  much 
embarrassment,  feeling,  with  many  other 
hen.  members,  that  he  would  be  catted 
upon  to  give  a  vote,  either  against  the 
intended  proposition  of  his  najesty-a 
ministers  (to  support  whom  it  was  evet 
his  desire),  or  against  his  own  conviction ; 
and  which  must  have  been  the  loonae* 
quence  had  the  first  proposition  been  per- 
severed in,  which  he  could  not  otherwise 
contemplate  than  as  an  interference  with 
the  principle  of  the  existing  Cora-laws. 
But,  happily,  he  was  relieved  from  this 
dilemma,  by  a  modification  of  the  propo» 
sition,  by  which  its  sting  was  taken  away; 
and  it  became,  in  his  opinion,  no  longer 
objectionable.  Howeter,  though  modi- 
fied as  it  now  was,  it  could  no  longer  be 
considered  as  any  alteration  of  the  present 
Corn-laws ;  yet,  as  it  was  so  nearly  allied 
to  it,  and  as  he  bad  been  taught  to  look 
for  this  revision  and  alteration,  at -no  dn* 
tant  period,  he  would  ofier  a  few  observa- 
tions upon  the  subject*  From  an  expec* 
tation,  that  had  for  some  time  exbted,  of 
a  revision  -of  the  Cora-laws  now  in  force, 
and  from  hs  intimate  connection  with  the 
subject  of  free  trade,  which  had  beeii 
ahreuly  adopted,  to  a  conshierable  extent, 
by  parliament,  the  question  now  before 
the  House  was  of  the  greatest  magnitude, 
and  excited  an  unusoai  degree  ^oratten« 
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tioDy  both  in  and  out  of  it.  Whether  thb 
revision  i hould  take  place  at  all,  and,  if  lo, 
what  was  the  proper  period  for  it,  were 
matters  of  weighty  consideration.  He 
was  of  opinion,  that  the  eve  of  an  expiring 
parliament  was  not  the  fit  time  to  enter- 
tain this  question,  and  the  worst  calcu- 
lated to  discuss  such  a  permanent  altera- 
tion of  policy.  But,  thinking  as  he  did 
upon  this  subject,  it  appeared  to  him,  that 
DO  time  was  proper,  that  the  present  Corn- 
laws  ought  not  to  be  disturbed ;  for  they 
were  calculated  for  the  public  good,  as 
well  as  the  protection  of  agriculture.  Our 
commercial  system  had  not  undergone 
any  changes  that  were  inconsistent  with 
the  provisions  of  our  existing  Corn-laws ; 
and,  throughout  the  regulations  of  trade 
and  commerce,  the  perpetuity  of  these 
laws  had  been  presumed.  The  advocates 
for  the  repeal  of  the  present  Corn-laws, 
and  the  substitution  of  a  free  trade  in 
foreign  corn,  were  of  two  classes.  The 
first  erroneously  judging  that  the  increase 
of  national  wealth  was  a  consideration 
paramount  to  all  others,  believed  that  the 
doctrines  of  political  economy  compre- 
hended the  whole  science  of  government. 
The  second  class  was  but  a  faction,  which 
laid  bold  of  any  subject,  alike  ignorant  and 
regardless  of  its  merits,  which  appeared 
to  afford  an  opportunity  to  embarrass  the 
proceedings  of  government.  These  last 
were  unworthy  of  notice,  and  it  would  be 
but  a  waste  of  time  to  reply  to  their  ma- 
lignant motives.  But  to  tne  arguments  of 
the  first  class,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  offer 
one  or  two  observations.  The  assistance 
of  political  economy  in  the  deliberations 
of  a  statesman,  was  highly  useful ;  but  in 
these  it  ought  not  to  have  a  sole  and 
paramount  authority,  which,  if  so,  would 
endanger  its  character  as  a  science.  The 
economists  themselves  asserted  a  free 
trade  must  be  had,  that  the  aid  of  the 
agriculturists  was  not  requisite ;  that  the 
poor  soils  ought  to  be  put  out  of  cultiva- 
tion ;  and  that  the  soil  altogether  might  as 
well  be  laid  waste,  since  the  commercial- 
ists  could  supply  bread  cheaper  than  the 
agriculturists  could  grow  it.  But  it  might 
fairly  be  asked,  what  availed  the  cheap- 
ness of  bread,  if  there  was  no  money  to 
purchase  it?  And  how  were  the  famish- 
ing millions,  dependent  upon  agriculture, 
to  be  employed  and  subsisted,  if  an  un- 
limited importation  of  forei|^n  corn  was  to 
be  permitted  i  He  was  satisfied  that  the 
policyof  the  Corn-laws  did  not  hinge  upon 
political  economy;  their  views  and  con- 
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siderations  were  mainly  distinct.  To 
apply  the  principles  of  a  science  for  the 
regulation  of  making  and  using  national 
wealth,  was  an  assumption  that  could  not 
hold.  Were  the  riches  of  the  nation  the 
only  object  of  importance?  Were  not 
the  landed  men  the  strength  of  England, 
and  the  best  support  of  the  government  ? 
Were  not  the  moral  character  and  the 
habits  of  the  people  of  great  consideration? 
Were  the  anvil  and  the  loom  to  be  esteem- 
ed wholly,  in  exclusion  of  the  plough,  the 
produce  of  national  industry,  and  virtue, 
and  strength  ?  Was  the  hardy  peasant  of 
no  importance  to  his  country  ?  He  bad 
read  Mr.  Jacob*s  report;  but  from  ita 
perusal,  his  fears,  instead  of  being  re- 
moved, were  confirmed,  that  if  our  porta 
were  to  be  thrown  open  to  the  importation 
of  foreign  corn  it  would  be  the  death- 
blow to  agriculture;  and,  finally,  the 
death-blow  to  the  constitution:  which, 
under  the  present  system,  had,  for  ao 
many  years,  been  the  wonder  and  admira- 
tion of  the  world.  Then,  indeed,  should 
we  deserve  the  appellation  of  a  nation  of 
shopkeepers,  which  the  late  emperor  of 
France  bad,  in  derision,  thrown  upon  ua. 
Whenever  this  subject  should  be  brought 
before  parliament,  which,  if  it  ever  was  to 
be,  he  hoped  would  be  early  in  the  ensu- 
ing session,  because  uncertainty  was  more 
injurious  than  even  an  enactment  of  the 
measure — when  we  knew  our  late,  we 
could  regulate  our  interests  accordinglyt 
and  make  up  our  minds  to  endure  an  evil 
which  we  could  not  cure;  but  in  thb 
revision  of  the  Corn-laws,  he  implored 
parliament  to  undertake  it  with  mature 
deliberation,  and  to  recollect  that  If,  by 
their  measures,  they  should  crush  one 
class  at  the  expense  of  another,  they 
would  not  be  distributing  even-handed 
justice.  Let  it  recollect,  too,  thatlrdand« 
in  particular,  claimed  their  attention ;  and 
that  the  depression  of  agriculture  would 
be  peculiarly  baneful  to  that  part  of  the 
empire.  Let  it  reject  the  paltry  eooaider- 
ation  of  amassing  riches  at  the  expense 
of  agriculture.  Sooner,  he  would  aay, 
"  Perish  commerce,  but  live  the  conaiitu- 
tion !''  He  would  only  add  his  earneet 
hope,  and  he  should  cherish  the  Idea,  that 
parliament  never  would  consent  to  aacri- 
fice  the  staple  interest  of  this  great  empire^ 
its  agriculture,  upon  the  altar  of  national 
avarice. 

Mr.  H.  Sumner  said,  that  he  was  of  the 
same  opinion  that  he  at  first  exprotseH, 
that  there  were  no  sufficient  grounds  te 
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carrying  the  present  measure,  nor  for  the 
apprehension  that  there  would  be  any 
scarcity  of  corn  in  the  country  that  would 
require  it.  It  was  unfair,  at  the  close  of 
the  session,  without  strong  and  satisfactory 
reasons,  to  take  the  landed  interest  by 
surprise;  more  particularly  at  a  period 
at  which  most  of  the  Irish  members,  who 
were  deeply  interested  in  the  Question, 
were  absent.  They  had  returned  to  Ire- 
land, for  reasons  that  must  be  obvious, 
and  did  not  expect  that  this  bill  would  be 
introduced  after  their  departure.  Indeed, 
he  would  object  to  so  important  a  mea- 
sure being  carried,  except  upon  a  call  of 
the  House.  By  it  the  manufacturing  and 
landed  interests  were  set  in  opposition  to 
each  other.    It  was  said  by  the  right  hon. 

gentleman,  that  it  was  intended  to  limit 
le  importation  of  corn  to  500,000  quar- 
terSf  independent  of  the  letting  out  the 
corn  in  bond.  The  eflfect  of  announcing 
the  letting  out  the  bonded  corn  had  already 
been  to  lower  the  price  of  corn ;  and,  let 
the  House  consider  in  how  far  greater  a 
degree  that  effect  would  be  produced  b 
the  importation  of  500,000  quarters, 
was  said  that  this  would  not  exceed  half 
the  importation  of  any  one  season.  The 
greatest  importation  of  any  one  year, 
1818,  up  to  February,  1819,  had  been 
1,500,082  quarters ;  and,  let  it  be  remem- 
bered, what  was  the  effect  of  that  importa- 
tion on  the  market  in  the  three  years 
following?  It  had  brought  upon  the 
country  the  distress  with  which  it  had 
been  visited  in  1820,  1821,  and  1822.  The 
prevailing  distress  was,  in  a  great  measure, 
occasioned  by  their  own  misconduct.  He 
did  not,  therefore,  mean  to  say  that  they 
should  be  left  to  starve ;  but  be  did  object 
to  the  mode  which  was  devised  for  relief 
—a  mode  which  would  depress  the  landed 
interest,  and  in  depressing  them,  must 
ultimately  depress  the  manufacturing 
interest  also.  Com  was  at  a  moderate 
price  now,  and  it  would  not  be  at  a  lower 
consistently  with  the  poor-rates  and  other 
burthens  which  fell  with  peculiar  severity 
upon  the  landed  interests.  He  was  de- 
termined to  give  the  measure  his  most 
decided  opposition. 

Mr«  Stanley^  not  having  been  in  the 
House  on  a  former  night,  when  the  sub- 
ject was  agitated,  took  that  opportunity 
of  expressing  his  intention  to  give  to  the 
measure  proposed  by  his  majesty's  minis- 
ters his  most  hearty  concurrence  and 
support.  He  was  also  anxious  to  ex- 
press his  regret  at  seeing  gentlemen  con- 
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nected  with  the  landed  interest,  inclined 
to  push  what  he  must  term  a  rather  harsh 
opposition  to  that  measure — a  regret  oc- 
casioned by  his  fears,  that  such  opposi- 
tion would  do  much  to  keep  alive  the 
feeling  of  discontent  which  existed  in 
some  portions  of  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts. Perhaps  he  spoke  under  the  im- 
pression of  feelings  that  were  warmed  by 
the  circumstance  of  his  having  been,  dur- 
ing the  last  fortnight,  resident  in  the  ma- 
nufacturing districts.  He  had  been  placed 
in  a  situation  where  he  had  seen  much  of 
the  domestic  condition  of  all  classes  of  the 
working  community ;  and  when  he  knew 
that  more  than  half  the  looms  in  that 
country  were  out  of  employment,  and 
more  than  half  the  manufacturing  artisans 
out  of  work,— when  he  had  seen  the  in- 
dustrious weaver  working  for  fifteen  hours 
a  day  at  the  miserable  wages  of  5s.  or  6s. 
a  week,— when  he  had  known  them,  with 
their  wives  and  families,  with  a  degree  of 
patience  under  such  privations  truly  as- 
tonishing, thus  to  labour  on  thu  pittance 
for  weeks  together,~and  when  he  had 
observed  them,  day  after  day,  with  a  no- 
ble feeling  which  he  once  feared  had  be- 
come extmct  among  their  class,  preferring 
to  struggle  with  their  sufferings  rather 
than  apply  to  their  parishes, — it  was  very 
possible  that  ho  might  come  to  this  dis- 
cussion with  more  warmth  of  feeling  and 
less  calmness  of  judgment,  than  others 
who  hsd  not  lately  visited  the  same  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  FrobabI}',  therefore,  he 
was  like  a  drowning  man,  ready  to  catch 
at  straws ;  or  a  benighted  traveller,  ready  ^ 
to  bless  the  first  ray  of  lipht  which  ought 
shed  consolation  over  his  gloomy  path, 
when  he  most  eagerly  greeted  the  propo- 
aition  of  his  majesty's  government.  At 
the  same  dme,  he  was  anxious  not  to  ba 
misunderstood  on  so  serious  an  occasion. 
He  would  not  be  supposed  to  assert,  that 
this  measure  would  prove  a  remedy  for  all 
the  distresses  of  the  manufacturing  com- 
munity. Indeed,  the  measure  cud  not 
point  at  any  such  extensive  object.  It 
did  not  purport  to  go  into  any  case  of 
that  nature,  any  more  than  the  vote  of 
that  night  would  involve  the  whole  ques- 
tion ofthe  Corn-laws.  The  measure  was 
expressly  a  palliative  only — a  measure  of 
partial  and  temporary  relief.  It  was  well 
known  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  that 
it  would  go  no  further  than  this,  and  that 
it  could,  in  no  great  desree,  remed;^  their 
sufferings.  This  was  shown  even  in  the 
feeling  of  the  mob  which  had  committed 
8R 
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violence^  there;  for,  wherever  ihey  had  [ 
itUacked  a  manufactory,  the  power-looms 
<^nly  had  been  destroyed  by  them,  which 
looms  they  considered  (and  not  absolutely 
'.vithout  reason,  since  every  improvement 
iii  machinery,  introduced  during  a  time 
of  general  pressure,  must  have  a  tempo- 
rary injurious  operation  upon  the  labour- 
ing manufacturers)  as  the  main,  instead 
of  a  secondary,  source  of  their  distresses. 
The  proposed  measure  could  obviously 
prove   but  an    alleviation — and,    he  was 
.>orry  to  add,  a  temporary  alleviation  only 
— of  so  much  misery.     But  he  would  say 
this,  that  it  was  a  measure  calculated  to 
i^roduce  the  best  effects  among  those  who 
\iere  at  present  suffering  by  its  tendency, 
to  show  that  this  House,  and  the  agricul- 
tural interest  in  particular,  were  not  back- 
ward to  sympathize  with  their  afflictions, 
(;r  to   devise  means,  inadequate  though 
they  might  be,  for  their  relief.     He  did 
hope,  too,  that  it  would  induce,  among 
the  manufacturing  classes,  a  feeling  of 
thankfulness  to  parliament  for  the  promp- 
titude  of  its  exertions  in  their  favour. 
He  could  not  think  it  calculated  to  give 
the  agricultural  interest  any  well-grounded 
apprehensions,  on  the  score  of  the  depre- 
ciated   prices,    which    some    gentlemen 
seemed  to   think  it  likely  to   produce. 
Under  the  circumstances  he  had  stated, 
and  deeming  the  measure  calculated  to 
produce  a  very  beneficial  result,  he  could 
not,  upon  any  speculative  apprehensions 
relative  to  trusting  the  discretionary  pow- 
ers called  for  in  the  hands  of  his  majesty's 
ministers,    refuse  his  cordial  support  to 
the  proposition. 

Colonel  fVood  bore  testimony  to  the 
merits  of  the  speech  delivered  by  the  hon. 
member ;  but,  whatever  support  he  might 
give  to  the  measure,  it  was  on  an  under- 
standing that  it  had  no  reference  to  any 
permanent  or  material  alteration  of  the 
Corn-laws  ;  being  convinced  that  any  such 
alteration  would  not  tend  to  lessen  but  to 
aggravate  the  distresses  of  the  country. 
He  thought  the  proposition  now  before 
the  Houifc  more  objectionable  than  the 
original  measure  proposed  by  govern- 
ment. He  conceived  that  the  prefer- 
able plan  would  be,  to  grant  to  go- 
vernment the  discretionary  power  of 
opening  the  ports  upon  an  Order  of 
Council,  when  the  average  price  of  corn 
had  uniounted  to  a  certain  specified  rate. 
The  rate  of  that  import  price  might  be 
settled  when  the  bill  was  in  the  commit- 
tee.    He  thought  that  a  certain  price 
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ought  to  be  fixed,  at  which  the  500,000 
quarters  were  to  be  admitted. 

An  honourable  meiinber,  alluding  to 
the  debate  of  Friday  last,  remarked,  that 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  near  him  had 
omitted  to  state  specifically  the  price  at 
which  corn  was  to  be  imported.  'Sow, 
the  price  of  our  own  corn  in  the  market, 
according  to  the  London  Gazette  of  Sa- 
turday, was  60^.  Id,  per  quarter.  If  it 
was  meant  to  be  said  that  at  this  price 
foreign  corn  was  to  be  hereafter  aiwaya 
importable,  or  indeed  at  any  other  price» 
perhaps,  under  65;.,  the  agricultural  in- 
terest must  be  ruined. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  protested,  that  no- 
thing on  a  former  evenmg  could  have  been 
further  from  his  intention,  Chan  to  fix  ei- 
ther the  amount  of  protecting  duty  or  the 
maximum  of  price  at  which  foreign  corn 
should  be  imported.  This  he  would  say, 
that  the  prices  fixed  by  the  existing  law, 
80f.  and  60;.  were  commonly  tupposed  to 
be  the  maximum  prices  at  which  com 
could  be  obtained.  But  this  he  had  ob« 
served  was  a  mere  fallacy,  for  in  three 
weeks  after  striking  one  of  the  quarterly 
averages,  com  might  run  up  to  lOOt.  or 
even  110;.,  but  until  the  next  average  do 
foreign  com  could  be  imported.  At  for 
naming  any  price,  however,  which  would 
be  a  fair  remuneration  to  the  Britifh 
grower,  and  be  proper  for  parliament  to 
adopt,  he  begged  to  assure  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman that  he  must  have  been  miaunder« 
stood,  if  supposed  to  have  done  so. 

Sir  M.  JV.  Ridley  said,  he  should  vote 
for  bringing  up  the  report,  but  without 
pledging  himself  to  support  the  measure 
m  its  further  stages.  He  was  of  opinion 
that  it  would  be  highly  injurious  to  im- 
press upon  the  manu^cturiog  poor  the 
erroneous  idea  that  their  dbtresset  had 
arisen  from  the  high  price  of  com.  He 
thought,  however,  that  it  would  be  of  be- 
I  ncfit  to  the  agricultural  interest,  to  reTise 
j  the  Corn-laws,  and  to  aHow  the  importer 
I  tion  of  corn  under  a  protectbg  duty ;  the 
fixing  of  that  rate  of  duty  would  always 
be  a  subject  of  difficulty.  He  conceived 
that  there  was  no  ground  to  apprehend 
any  deficiency  in  the  home  supply  of 
corn ;  and  he  therefore  thought  that  the 
measure  before  the  House  ought  not  to 
have  been  brouglit  forward  at  a  ptfiod 
like  the  present. 

Mr.  F.  Lewis  declared,  that  both  mea- 
sures had  his  most  cordial,  hearty,  ssd 
warm  support.  Deriviog  his  income  flnmi 
land  entirely,  he  made  no  pretensiofM  to 
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disintercstedneis  in  doing  so ;  but  he  waa 
satisfied   that  the  measures  in  question 
were  not  in  any  way  likely  to  prejudice 
the  landed  interest.     He  had  heard  it  ar- 
gued, thai  if  this  corn  were  allowed  to  be 
imported,  there  must  be  a  proportionate 
export  of  gold ;  but  no  commercial  opera- 
tions could  fairly  be  judged  of  so  strictly. 
It  must  be  looked  at  m  connexion  with  all 
the  circumstances  which  fairly  bore  upon 
it.     If  the  measure  in  question  was  really 
calculated  to  be  of  prejudice  to  the  landed 
interest  (which  he  denied),  it  must  at 
least  be  beneficial  to  the  consumers.    Let 
the  House  consider  some  part  of  the  in- 
evitable efiect  of  importing  foreign  com. 
Gold,  it  was  said,  must  go  out  of  the 
country  to  pay  for  it.    Now,  what  was 
the  great  evil  that  the  manufacturing  po- 
pulaUon  were  at  present   exposed    to? 
Want  of  employment;   and,  from  such 
want  of  employment,  a  deficiency  of  the 
means  necessary  to  support  themselves. 
What  measure  was  so  likely  to  afford  them 
relief,  as  that  which  would  create  a  de- 
mand for  labour,  and  thereby  provide 
them  with  those  means  of  subsistence? 
Of  such  a  nature  was  the  one  before  the 
House.    It  was  not  fair  to  talk  of  this  as 
a  question  of  import  only,  without  taking 
the  export  also  into  account*   Gold,  it  was 
true,  must  go  out  for  foreign  corn ;  but  as 
we  had  no  gold  for  that  purpose,  in  this 
country,  we  mast  send  goods  abroad  in 
order  to  purchase  it.  And,  in  the  increased 
demand  on  labour  necessary  for  the  map- 
nufacture  of  those  goods  would  be  found 
the  most  permanent  source  of  relief  for 
the  distresses  of  the  northern  districts. 
He  augured  no  evil  to  the  landed  interest 
from  the  proposal ;  for  it  was  impossible 
even  in  a  few  years  to  import  as  much  fo- 
reign corn,  at  a  protecting  duty  of  I2s»  or 
14*5.  per  quarter,  as  woiud  produce  any 
sensibly  prejudicial  consequences  to  oor 
agriculturists.    But,  whatever  hen.  gen* 
tlemen  might  think  upon  tliis  question, 
they  ought  at  least  to  keep  it  separate 
from  that  of  the  Corn-laws,  with  which 
they  could  only  prodnce  a  most  injurious 
effect  by  mixing  it  upt    It  seemed  to  him 
most  unreasonable  to  accuse  ministers  of 
taking  the  House  by  surprise,  after  their, 
vote  of  the  18th  of  last  month.    When 
distresses  of  this  kind  suddenly  broke  out, 
it  was  necessary  at  once  to  meet  them ; 
and,  therefore,  government  could  not  be 
blamed  for  not  having  foreseen  such  a 
state  of  tilings  three  weeks  ago,  as  that 
which  bad  since  rendered  it  necessary  for 
the  legislature  so  promptly  to  interfere. 


Mr.  Jones  said,  he  thought  the  admia- 
sion  of  bonded  corn  into  the  market  would 
produce  great  benefit  to  the  distressed, 
lie  should  support  the  bringing  up  of  the 
report ;  without,  however,  pledging  him- 
self to  any  subsequent  support  of  the 
bill.  If  the  House  were  to  assent  to  the 
present  measure,  and  allow  corn  to  be 
imporlied  at  125.,  it  would  be  taken  as  u 
step  towards  the  alteration  of  the  Corn- 
laws,  and,  therefore,  he  hoped  the  country 
gentlemen  would  not  vote  for  it.  He  should 
not  oppose  the  bringing  up  of  the  report ; 
but  he  would  reserve  to  himself  the  right 
of  opposing  any  future  stages  of  the  bill. 
It  had  been  urged  against  the  opponents 
of  this  measure,  that  they  were  averse  tu 
granting  relief  to  the  manufacturers,  not- 
withstanding the  present  scarcity ;  but  he 
denied  that  such  was  the  case,  and  he 
further  denied  that  a  scarcity  of  corn  ex- 
isted. 

Mr.  <7.  Smith  was  anxious  to  explain  to 
the  House  the  reasons  which  induced  him 
to  vote  with  his  majesty's  ministers  upon 
tlie  present  occasion.  He  felt  that,  it' 
ministers  had  neglected  to  provide  some 
such  measure  as  the  present,  they  woukl 
have  incurred  a  heavy  and  serious  respon- 
sibility. He  found  upon  inquiry,  that 
corn  nad  been  progressively  rising  with!;) 
a  certain  time,  ^suming  this  to  be  the 
fact,  he  would  ask  the  House,  how  it  wa.^ 
possible  that  his  majesty's  ministers  could 
think  of  allowing  parliament  to  dissolve, 
without  taking  care  to  provide  against  the 
chance  of  a  scarcity  of  corn  before  the 
next  harvest,  and  whether  gentlemen 
were  prepared  to  view  with  indifference 
the  consequence  of  such  neglect?  He 
felt  that  he  was  dutng  his  duty  in  support- 
ing this  motion,  without  stopping  to  in- 
quire whether  the  question  ought  to  have? 
been  introduced  at  an  earlier  period,  be- 
cause he  felt  that,  unless  some  such  iten 
was  taken,  a  d^ree  of  distress  might  be 
brought  about,  that  it  was  painful  even  to 
ooptemphtte.  An  hon.  member  had  stated > 
that  there  was  no  scarcity  of  com  in  th-; 
country.  If  such  were  (he  case,  be  re- 
joiced at  it;  but  who  was  to  guarantee 
that  thore  would  not  be  a  scarcity  beforo 
the  ensuing  harvest?  His  majesty's  ip:- 
nisters  had,  or  ought  to  have,  toe  best  in- 
formation upon  this  subject.  If  they  bad 
it  not,  they  were  guilty  of  the  most  culpable 
neglecu  He  hoped  that  they  were  po»^- 
sessed  of  it,  and  that  it  was  of  the  bbom 
favourable  nature;  but  if  they  had  tht* 
sligl^test  doubt  upon  their  mmdiy  they  wen 
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ODiy  doing  their  duty  in  introducing  this 
bill.  He  might,  perhaps,  be  wrong ;  but, 
while  he  supported  this  motion,  he  could 
not  help  stating,  that  he  preferred  the  one 
originally  proposed  by  ministers.  That 
was  a  measure  of  most  awful  responsi- 
bilitv,  and  there  was  little  fear  that  minis- 
ters  would  have  abused  the  trust  pro- 
posed to  be  confided  to  them,  as  he  felt 
quite  sure  that  they  had  no  wish  to  injure 
any  of  the  great  leading  interests  of  the 
country.  Besides,  it  might  turn  out,  that 
the  limited  quantity  of  corn  proposed  to 
be  admitted,  might  be  too  small  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  the  case;  and  where, 
then,  would  be  the  remedy?  He  must 
confess,  that  he  thought  the  former  at 
once  the  safer  and  the  more  constitutional 
measure ;  but  that  measure  having  been 
modified,  he  hoped  ministers  would  perse- 
vere in  their  present  course ;  and  sure  he 
was,  that  their  conduct  would  deserve  and 
receive  the  thanks  and  gratitude  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  Baring  said,  that  if  he  could  think 
with  his  hon.  friend  who  had  just  sat 
down,  that  the  proposed  measure  would 

S reduce  any  of  the  benefits  which  his 
on.  friend  contemplated,  he  would  sup- 
port it.  But  he  was  of  a  different  opinion, 
and  was  therefore  obliged  to  take  a 
different  course.  He  could  not  consent 
to  give  to  his  majesty's  ministers  a 
power  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
shifting  and  rendering  uncertain  the  price 
of  corn  all  over  the  country.  Distress 
might  arise  in  one  place  this  day,  and 
in  another  on  the  next ;  and  the  ob- 
ject of  this  proposition  was,  to  enable 
government,  at  its  pleasure,  to  shift  the 
price  of  corn,  to  meet  those  partial  cir- 
cumstances. This,  he  contended,  was 
not  only  the  most  mischievous  and  falla- 
cious proceeding  that  could  be  adopted, 
but  he  would  say,  that,  if  there  were  any 
measure  more  likely  than  another  to 
create  distress  in  the  country,  this  shifu 
ing  and  changing  the  price  of  corn— 4hi8 
constant  interference  with  the  Corn-laws 
—was  that  measure.  From  the  year 
1815,  when  he  first  heard  these  questions 
discussed,  he  felt  convinced,  that  the  ex* 
tent  of  protection  was  fixed  at  fiir  too 
high  a  rate,  and  that  the  mode  of  apply- 
ing the  principle  was  open  to  every  pos- 
sible objection.  That  opinion  he  con. 
tinned  to  hold ;  and  therefore,  in  the  few 
observations  he  was  about  to  make,  gen* 
tlemen  would  observe,  that  bis  opposition 
did  not  arise  from  any  attachment  which 
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he  bore  to  the  Com-Iawi,  at  they  now 
existed,  but  from  an  unwillineneat  to 
place  in  the  hands  of  ministers  the  power 
which  was  now  demanded,  when  no  per- 
son could  possibly  know  how  that  power 
would  be  exercised.  In  his  opinion,  no 
uncertainty  ought  to  be  suffered  to  prevail 
with  respect  to  this  important  question. 
It  ought  to  be  placed  on  some  permanent 
and  solid  system.  Last  year  objectiont 
were  made  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Corn-laws,  and  those  objectiona  were 
reiterated  this  year.  What  prevented  it 
from  being  fully  investigated  in  the  last 
session,  he  was  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  By 
the  course  now  proposed  to  the  Honse, 
neither  the  grower,  the  dealer,  or  the 
consumer,  would  know  what  was  to  be- 
come of  the  price  of  com.  It  was  left 
entirely  at  the  will  of  his  majesty's  go* 
vernmenf.  He  could  not,  from  past 
experience,  place  that  power  in  their 
hands.  The  manner  in  which  tbey  had^ 
day  after  day,  dealt  with  other  oueations 
of  great  importance— questions  also  con- 
nected with  the  Corn-laws — lowered  bis 
confidence  with  respect  to  the  way  in 
which  they  would  exercise  this  power. 
The  distresses  of  the  country,  they  were 
told,  had  been  produced  by  over-tradingt 
if,  indeed,  that  could  be  called  trading 
which  was  nothing  but  rash  speculation. 
Now,  he  could  not  help  thinking  that 
ministers  set  about  remeaving  the  eril  ia 
a  very  foolish  way.  They  btfjut  by 
meddling  with  the  currency,  which  they 
should  have  left  alone ;  and  if  tbey  baa 
left  it  alone,  all  the  difficulties  and  all  the 
distresses  would  long  since  have  snbaided. 
They  would  have  heard  aotfahig  of  want 
of  food  in  Manchester  and  other  parts  of 
the  country ;  and  next  yesr  they  nisg|hi 
have  safely  retraced  their  steps  with  re- 
spect to  the  small  notes,  instead  of 
tnat,  ministers  came  down  preflMtoralyt 
and  added  to  the  distress  by  the  measnie 
thev  proposed.  They  knocked  Aooi 
under  the  small  trader  the  Utile  osqiiial 
he  possessed,  and  they  destroyed  dMt 
confidence  which  had  oefeie  ntevaOed. 
There  was  no  want  of  means,  oat  then 
was  want  of  credit— there  was  want  of 
confidence  between  man  and  man*  Under 
such  circumstances,  no  trade  conld  be 
carried  on  in  any  country ;  and  the  ab- 
straction of  credit  and  confidence,  in  a 
country  constituted  as  thb  was,  most  ne- 
cessarily produce  the  greatest  misery  and 
confusion.  The  reason  the  ship  did  not 
right  heraelfi-^e  reason  the  countiy'did 
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not  at  once  get  over  iti  difficaltiet— the 
reason  those  di£Bculties  had  lasted  so 
much  longer  than  they  had  done  on  former 
occasions— was  that  unfortunate  meddling 
with  the  currency  at  the  most  inauspici- 
ous moment  that  could  have  been  selected. 
The  country  was,  in  fact,  labouring  under 
the  mischief  which  the  doctor  had  done, 
rather  than  suffering  from  the  original 
disease.  He  felt  it  necessary  to  address 
himself  particularly  to  those  points,  be- 
cause it  was  right  that  the  attention  of 
the  House  should  be  called  to  the  hands 
which  were  to  hold  the  reins  of  power  on 
this  important  occasion.  Ministers  had 
come  down  to  the  House  disclaiming  any 
present  alteration  in  the  Corn-laws;  but 
a  mob  got  up  in  the  country,  and  then 
ministers  altered  their  course*  They  ap- 
pealed to  parliament  in  a  panic,  and 
called  on  them  to  adopt  measures  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  this  particular  state  of 
grievance.  Now  it  should  be  observed, 
that  the  distress  had  existed  for  months 
before ;  and,  when  these  measures  were 
proposed,  the  only  difference  was,  that 
insubordination  had  begun  to  appear. 
Here  they  saw  government  coming  down 
one  day,  and  declaring,  in  as  positive 
terms  as  they  could,  that  they  did  not 
mean  to  interfere  with  the  Com-lawSy 
and  the  next,  they  found  them  submitting 
these  two  propositions  to  the  House. 
With  respect  to  the  circulating  currency, 
he  understood  that,  on  the  suggestion  of 
the  Secretary  for  the  Home  Department, 
the  committee  had  agreed,  that,  from  and 
af^er  a  certain  period,  there  should  be  no 
one-pound  notes  in  England;  three-pound 
notes  would  be  allowed  in  Ireland ;  and 
five*pound  notes  in  Scotland.  Measures 
such  as  these  must  necessarily  affect  the 

Question  of  the  trade  in  com,  which,  un- 
oubtedly,  was  the  most  important  ques- 
tion to  set  at  rest.  The  matest  possible 
confusion  had  arisen  in  the  minds  of  in- 
dividuals. In  consequence  of  the  system 
on  which  ministers  were  proceeding.  No 
land-owner  or  farmer  could  apportion  hb 
rent,  so  long  as  thinffs  remained  in  this 
state.  No  person  coald  know  the  amoant 
of  his  income  while  such  uncertainty  pre« 
vailed.  If  he  were  asked  what  provision 
or  arrangement  he  could  make  for  his 
family,  he  should  be  utterlv  at  a  loss  to 

give  an  answer,  while  the  whole  value  of 
is  property  rested  on  such  an  uncertain 
basis.  The  House  ought  not  to  legislate 
on  an  appeal  either  to  their  feelings  or 
their  passions*    Instead  of  adopting  mea- 


sures to  meet  the  present  moment,  it  was 
necessary  that  they  should,  after  proper 
consideration,  adopt  one  steady  uniform 
system.  Speaking  of  the  country  gentle- 
men, he  must  say,  there  never  was  a  time 
when  that  class  of  individuals  was  more 
disposed  to  be  reasonable.  At  no  time 
were  they  more  disposed  to  go  into  a 
committee  on  this  subject  than  at  present. 
Except  one  hon.  member,  who  had  spoken 
that  evening  in  favour  of  the  existing 
Corn-laws,  there  was  not,  he  believed, 
one  of  the  country  |pentlemen  in  that 
House  who  did  not  thmk  that  those  laws 
required  revision.  In  the  first  place,  it 
appeared  to  be  the  feeling  of  almost 
every  body,  that  with  open  ports  and  a 
permanent  duty,  the  corn-trade  might  be 
safely  and  beneficially  carried  on.  No 
person,  he  believed,  had  suggested  an^ 
other  mode ;  and  the  only  difficultv  in  it 
would  be,  the  amoant  of  duty  to  be  ex- 
acted, and  the  rate  of  price  to  which  that 
duty  should  be  applied.  Now,  though  he 
was  inimical  to  the  present  Corn-laws, 
he  was  not  an  enemy  to  a  considerable 
degree  of  protection ;  and,  with  respect 
to  the  extent  of  protection,  he  felt  that 
it  must,  after  all,  be  a  matter  of  ex- 

Seriment*  He  would  suggest  that  a 
uty  of  not  less  than  15f.,  or  more  than 
18s.,  which  would  give  protection  to  wheat 
at  from  55f«  to  GOt.  jper  quarter,  might 
be  found  su£Bclent.  He  must»  however* 
fairly  admit,  that  it  was  a  point  on  which 
he  could  not  now  decide  with  su£Bcient 
certainty;  and  he  might,  next  year,  be 
induced  to  state,  that  he  had  not  come 
to  the  proper  rate  of  protection. •  He 
could  wish  the  protection  not  to  com- 
mence ander  55«.,  and  certainly  not  to 
go  beyond  60f.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
session,  the  state  of  the  currency  was 
urged  as  a  reason  for  not  considering  this 
question.  The  necessity  of  introducing 
a  large  quantitv  of  gold  to  meet  the  de- 
ficit occasioned  by  the  withdrawal  of  the 
small  notes,  was  strongly  dwelt  on ;  and 
it  was  said,  **  if  you  mtroduce  corn,  in 
conse<|oence  of  any  alteration  b  the  law, 
you  will  be  acting  against  your  own  de- 
sire to  provide  a  large  portion  of  gold*** 
This  argument  could  not  now  be  put  for- 
ward; because,  the  taking  out  of  the 
bonded  corn  would  set  the  merchants  to 
fill  the  warehouses  with  fresh  corn.  The 
moment  these  800,000  quarters  of  com 
were  sent  out,  the  warehouses  would  be 
again  filled :  and  it  was  desirable  that  it 
should  be  so.    And  why  }    Because  the 
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secret  was  now  out.  The  corn-dealers 
of  (jerroanv  were  apprized  of  the  fact, 
that  these  kingdoms  did  not  grow  corn 
enough  for  their  own  consumption.  Last 
year  there  was  4^00,000  or  500,000  quar- 
ters of  corn  let  out  of  bond,  and  tliere  was 
also  what  was  called  (and  he  believed 
truly,  though  it  might  have  partially 
failed  in  some  places)  a  fine  harvest. 
Yet  they  had,  in  the  face  of  these  cir- 
cumstances, a  certain  evidence,  not  of  an 
absolute  scarcity — nor  yet  sufficient  to 
produce  a  just  alarm  of  scarcity — but 

Suite  sufficient  to  prove  that  this  country 
id  not  grow  corn  enough  for  its  own 
consumption.  He  wished  to  point  out 
one  considerable  advantage  which  would 
accrue  from  beginning  the  experiment  as 
to  the  corn  trade  in  the  present  year. 
He  had  seen  the  report  of  Mr.  Jacob  on 
this  subject.  He  would  not  enter  into 
the  merits  of  that  report;  but  he  did  not 
consider  it  to  be  a  production  on  which, 
as  a  whole,  he  could  place  great  reliance. 
It  was,  however,  evident  from  that  re- 
port, that  the  supply  which  could  now  be 
sent  to  England  from  the  continent  was 
not  very  great.  But  he  differed  entirely 
from  Mr.  Jacob  as  to  the  supply  which 
might  be  furnished  to  this  country  in  a 
very  short  period.  The  supply  of  which 
Mr.  Jacob  spoke  was  what  he  saw  in 
warehouses  in  different  places ;  and  that 
supply  appeared  to  be  very  moderate. 
This  was  precisely  the  state  of  things  on 
the  continent,  during  the  continuance  of 
which  be  should  like  to  make  the  ex- 
periment on  the  Corn-laws  of  England. 
In  making  that  experiment,  a  new  rate  of 
duty  must  be  imposed ;  and  if  that  duty 
were  very  low,  the  foreign  merchant  liad 
it  not  in  his  power  this  year  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  that  circumstance,  and  to  in- 
undate the  English  market.  But,  when 
the  foreign  growers  put  their  seed  in  the 
ground  next  year,  knowing  that  England 
could  not  do  without  them,  they  would 
take  care  that  there  should  be  an  abund- 
ant supply.  Let  the  regulation  of  the 
com  trade  be  put  off  until  next  year,  and 
they  would  have  double  or  triple  the 
quantity  of  corn  thrown  into  this  country. 
With  respect  to  tlie  currency,  it  now  pre- 
sented no  obstacle  to  the  consideration  of 
this  question ;  and  as  to  the  state  of  the 
country,  there  was  every  encouragement 
to  investigate  the  subject  now,  and  to 
make  such  alterations  as  were  necessary, 
rather  than  at  any  future  time.  The 
landed  ioteresti  he  beUevedi  were  more 
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favourable  to  the  consideration  of  the 
question  at  the  present  momeat,   than 
they  ever  were  before.    Hit  advice  there- 
fore was,  that  ministers  should  take  the 
question   up   boldly— that    they    ahould 
adopt  some  permanent  principle,  instead 
of  having  recourse  to  vacillating   mea- 
sures, as  they  had  hitherto  done.     Let 
them  consider  the  subject  earnestly ;  let 
them  have  recourse   to  some    decisive 
measures,  instead  of  (to  use  the  words  of 
an  hon.  friend  of  his)    chalking   out  a 
variety  of  plans,  which  nobody  couki  ua« 
derstand  when  chalked  out    Let   tbem 
proceed  6rmly  to  the  discussioQ  of  the 
question,  let  tliom  finish  it,  and  have  dooa 
with  it.    This  was  what  ought    to  be 
done,  and  what  must  be  done;   for  be 
would  defy  any  man  to  say,   that   this 
country  was  not  in  a  predicament  that  re- 
quired an  alteration  of  the  CorD-Javrs, 
even  for  the  benefit  of  the  country  gentle- 
men  themselves.    He  did  not  wish  to  offer 
a  useless  or  a  vexatious  opposition  ;  but 
if  the  House  were  with  him,  he  would, 
when  the  report  was  brought  up,  vei^ture 
to  move,  that  it  be  referred  fa«ck  to  tbe 
committee,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  tbe 
whole  question  of  the  Corn-laws  into  oon- 
sideration,  and  makinff  such  revision  as 
to  the  committee  nriglit  appear  proper. 
On  this  occasion  he  would  wish  le  saj 
one  word  as  to  the  other  bill,  for  allowiog 
the  bonded  com  to  be  brought  into  mar- 
ket*   Here  again  the  necessity  for  a  per- 
manent measure  was  evideat.    The  letting 
out  corn  in  this  way  reminded  him  of  the 
annual  delivery  of  the  gaols  from  debtovs 
before  the  insolvent  act  was  passed.  Those 
annual  acts  became  necessary,  from  tbe 
defect  of  the  law ;  and  with  rsspeot  to  Ibe 
bonded  corn,  the  same  thing  woaU  bappeo 
from  year  to  year,  unless  a  pensanent 
measure  was  agreed  upon.    If  tbe  fiM 
really  turned  out  to  be,  as  be  apprebendtd 
it  was,  that  there  was  not  a  satirist 
quantity  of  corn  grown  ia  the  coantry  Ibr 
its  consumption,  and  if  from  tiom  to  tine 
they  rei>orted  to  partial  msssaras  of  tbm 
nature,  in  preference  to  bafiag  an 
blifihed  system,  foreign  corn  weold 
in   with  a  vengeance,  instead  of  btiQf 
introduoed  in  a  modified  way»-«4ns.lead  of 
being  effected  by  a  proper  legislative  pse- 
vision.    It  would  be  sent  in  m  sach  qasn 
tities  ss  would  absolutely  overpowsr  tbe 
country.    With  respect  to  the  dut j  to  bt 
imposed  on  this  bonded  corn,  he  .CBiW 
see  no  reason  for  adopting  18s,, 
that  that  rate  bad  been  taken  OBoa  I 
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and  when  the  bill  was  in  the  committee 
he  meant  to  move  that  the  duty  should 
be  I5s.  instead  of  12«.  He  might  be 
asked,  why  he  should  propose  that  rise  ? 
He  would  do  so  because  he  did  not  wish 
to  send  forth  a  duty  below  that  which  he 
thought  would  be  safe.  Besides,  if  they 
adopted  that  duty,  they  would  have  the 
corn  every  bit  as  soon  as  under  the  lower 
duty ;  and  he  was  equally  sure  tliat  it 
would  not  cost  the  suffering  manufacturers 
one  farthing  more.  The  question  was, 
whether  the  country  should  reap  the 
benefit  of  this  arrangement,  or  whether  it 
should  go  into  the  pockets  of  the  foreign 
merchants.  He  believed  that  if  they  even 
put  on  a  duty  of  ^«.,  the  com  would  still 
come  in ;  but  he  was  auite  sure,  that  17<« 
or  16i.  would  not  interrere  with  the  supply. 
Why,  then,  be  asked,  should  they  set 
down  the  duty  on  bonded  corn  at  12««  ? 
He  certainly  should  object,  on  the  present 
occasion,  to  their  abrogating  their  right, 
and  deserting  their  duty,  by  abstaining 
from  legislating  on  the  all-commanding 
question  of  the  Corn-laws,  and  instead  of 
doing  so,  leaving  it  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  had,  in  his  opinion,  so  much  misma- 
naged aU  those  important  subjects  during 
the  course  of  the  present  session. 

Mr.  C.  fViUon  supported  the  measure. 
He  said,  he  did  not  wish  to  divide  the  two 
interests  of  the  agriculturist  and  the  asa- 
nufacturer.  On  the  contrary,  he  would 
rather  unite  and  bind  them  together. 
After  all  that  had  been  said  on  the  ques* 
tion,  this  proposition  was  quite  dear-* 
that  if  the  manufacturers  were  in  a  state 
of  distress  they  must  receive  relief  from 
some  quarter.  The  present  measure  was 
intended  to  afford  that  relief,  and  be 
thought  that  mtoisters  deserved  great 
credit  for  bringing  it  forward. 

Mr.  Whitmore  said,  he  would  not  follow 
the  hon.  member  for  Taunton  through  the 
great  question  of  the  Corn-laws,  bat  would 
repeat,  in  reference  to  it,  that  the  sooner 
it  was  settled,  the  sooner  one  of  the 
greatest  evils  of  the  country  would  be 
removed.  He  agreed  that  the  plan  pro- 
posed ;  namely,  the  delegating  to  govern- 
ment, without  check  as  to  control,  and 
without  limit  as  to  duty,  the  power  of 
admitting  500,000  quarters  of  wheat, 
under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
present  moment,  and  just  preceding  an 
expected  dissolution,  was  likely  to  pro- 
duce a  serious  effect  on  the  agricultural 
interest.  He  did  not  suppose  that  minitt 
tiers  would  abuse  the  power  to  be  kitrutted 


to  them ;  but  the  mere  knowledge  thai 
they  possessed  such  a  power,  c^  itself 
might  be  productive  of  important  conse- 
quences. It  was  impossible  for  ministers 
or  the  House  to  foresee  the  result ;  for  if 
the  farmers,  by  no  means  a  well-informed 
or  unprejudiced  class,  were  to  be  seized 
with  a  panic,  they  might  rush  into  the 
Quurket,  and  the  most  alanmae  evils  might 
ensue.  He  was  an  advocate  for  an  imme* 
diate  alteration  of  the  Corn-laws,  and  with 
the  imposition  of  a  doty,  lower  than  that 
which  the  hon.  member  for  Tatuitoa 
deemed  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
agriculture ;  but  when  he  formerly  pro«> 
posed  his  change,  he  had  expressly 
guarded  himself  by  the  announcament  of 
another  simnltaneous  measurie,  to  establisli 
aduty  in  proportion  as  the  price  descended* 
His  express  viewhad  been  to  prevent  that 
panic  which  was  now  to  be  apprehended* 
His  lamented  frieed,  the  late  Mr.  Ricardo, 
entertained  the  same  sentiments,  well 
knowing  the  danger  of  making  so  import* 
ant  an  alteration  in  a  matter  of  internal 
regulation.  The  power  which  miaiatera 
required  ought  not  to  be  conceded,  if  any 
other  plan  could  be  suggested,  and  ought 
only  to  be  granted  in  a  case  of  imminent 
necessity.  He  concurred  in  what  had 
been  so  well  said  on  the  subject  both  by 
the  hon.  members  for  Brecon  and  Lincoln* 
shire,  aad  could  not  see  the  inconvenience 
that  would  arise  from  now  eataUisbing  the 
prindple,  that  duty  ought  to  be  the  pro^ 
taction  to  agriculture. 

Mr.  Irving  said,  he  fully  agreed  with 
the  hon.  member  who  just  sat  down, 
that  nothing  could  be  more  fiital,  aethiog 
more  to  be  deprecated,  than  any  measure 
whieh  oottld  be  iDJurious  te  the  great 
body  of  the  agriautnral  popuktion,  or 
excite  alarm  among  them.  He  wia  amw 
prised,  however,  to  beer  thb  from  an  hen. 
gentleman,  vhose  whole  opnduct,  with 
respect  to  the  Com«kws,  was  odculated 
to  excite  the  alarm  he  an  much  de|ire« 
cated.  What  had  been  hia  conduct  eo 
that  queation  f  Did  be  not,  late  in  the 
session,  bring  on  this  oaeat  iasportant  and 
delicate  subject  ?  He  gave  notice  of  hia 
motion  early  enough  to  have  it  folly  dis^ 
cussed,  but  put  it  oS,  from  time  te  time, 
until  it  was  too  late  te  hope  for  any* 
thing  like  a  full  inquirv.  TImis,  tbouffh 
the  Son.  member  was  roll v  aware  of  the 
intentions  of  ministers,  and  of  the  general 
opinion  of  the  House ;  though  warned  of 
the  inconveniences  of  pfferaatui|p  discus- 
sioB{  he  peiaeveied  in  hia  motien.    Not 
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satisfied  with  this,  the  hon.  gentleman 
threatened  to  bring  it  forward  next  ses- 
sion, and  year  after  year,  until  he  suc- 
ceeded in  effecting  some   change  in  the 
system.     He   rose   principally    for    the 
purpose  of  making  a  few  observations  on 
the  speech  of  his  hon.  friend  the  member 
for  Taunton.    He  fully  concurred  with 
him  in  what  he  had  said  as  to  the  causes 
of  the  present  distress.    He  had  no  doubt 
that  it  was  principally  occasioned  by  the 
tampering  of  ministers  with  the  currency, 
and  the  uncertainty  of  the  principles  on 
which  they  acted.    They  were  not  free 
from  blame  in  not  having  attended  more 
to  the  circumstances  which  then  presented 
themselves,  if  not  to  their  view,  at  least 
to  the  view  of  others.    They  should  have 
been  noticed  long  before  the  month  of 
November  or  December.    The  evil  arose 
from  a  too  great  and  rapid  restriction  of 
the  amount  of  currency*    This  opinion 
he    gave  with  hesitatiout  but,  from  his 
avocations,  it  was  not  unlikely  that  he 
should  know  something  of  the  matter. 
If  the  ship,  as  his  hon.  friend  observed, 
had  been  allowed  to  right  herself,  they 
might  now  be  riding  safely  at  anchor. 
He  could  not,  however,  agree  with  his 
hon.  friend,  as  to  the  operation  of  the 
present  Corn-laws,  and  he  doubted  much 
whether  the  opinion  of  his  hon.  friend 
was  the  opinion  of  the  House.    He  was 
sure  it  was  not  that  of  the  agricultural 
interest.    They  were  satisfied,  he  believed, 
with  the  principle  of  the  law,  as  it  now 
stood.    They  had  not  found,  since  the 
introduction  of  the   law,  any  material 
fluctuation  or  inequality  of  pnces.    Per- 
haps these  observations  dia  not  square 
with  the  present  system  of  philosophy ; 
with  the  metaphysics  of  the  day.    But  he 
was  a  plain  practical  man,  and  was  content 
with  a  state  of  things  that  produced  no 
evil  to  the  public.    He  might  suggest 
a  modification  of  the  Corn-laws;  but  he 
must  profess  himself  a  friend  to  those  laws; 
and  no  proposition  to  do  away  with  them 
would  have  his  support.    He  was  con- 
firmed in  his  opinion    from  all  reports 
upon  this  subject,  even  from  that  of  Mr. 
Jacob,  to  whose  facts  he  was  no  convert, 
though  he  entertained  a  respect  for  his 
character,  and  saw  with  regret  any  shade 
cast  upon  his  labours.    That  gentleman 
stated,  that  in  the  countries  he  visited, 
he  found  the  rents  of  land  1«.  Sd,  for  the 
best,  and  6d,  for  the  worst ;  that  labour 
was  cheap ;  that  the  food  of  the  labourers 
consisted  of  cabbages  and  black  bread ; 
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that  their  clothing  was  rags.  In  our  own 
country,  the  agricultural  labooren  were 
living  m  comfort;  they  had  moreanificial 
wants  than  those  of  other  countries,  and 
he  hoped  they  would  continue  to  have 
inore  artificial  wants.  He  did  not  con- 
sider that  a  country,  circumstanced  lifce 
ours,  could  enter  into  competitioo  with 
countries  so  described.  In  one  pari  of 
the  speech  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Taunton,  he  had  said  that  this  qiics* 
tion  should  be  fixed  and  settled  for  ever; 
in  apother,  he  proposed  a  meesim 
to  be  tried  by  way  of  experiment.  There 
was  an  inconsistency  in  this.  With  regard 
to  the  discretionary  power  asked  for  by 
ministers,  he  was  not  reluctant  to  grant  it 
them ;  but  he  had  another  mode  to  |mi- 
pose.  The  right  hon.  the  Presideot  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  had  stated,  aa  one  of 
the  inconveniences  and  probable  dangers 
of  the  Corn-laws,  that  if  a  scarcity  aliould 
occur  in  Aagnst,  three  months  miiat 
elapse  before  tne  ports  could  be  opened. 
Now,  the  remedy  he  would  propose  waa  this 
—to  alter  the  law  so  far  as  to  provide  that 
from  and  after  the  passing^  of  the  act.  the 
average  should  be  70i.,  without  refjereeea 
to  any  period.  This  was  the  only  altera 
tion  be  should  propose  in  the  law,  and 
he  thought  it  would  be  found  an  improve 
ment. 

Mr.  Husldaon  assured  the  hon.  neosr 

her  for  Bramber,  that  nothing  eould  gite 

him  greater  satisfaction,  than  to  aaethe 

question  of  the  Corn-laws  in   hia  . 

if  the  boo.  gentleman   happened 

session,  to  have   a  seat  in  the  Hi 

No  doubt  he  would  bring  forward  a 

sure  calculated  to  concUiate  the 

interests  of  the  country,  and  to  eflhct  the 

areat  object  in  view.    If  it  wcvo  hii  good 

fortune,  to  occupy  In  the  ne&i  aeaaioa 

the  post  he  now  held,  it  would  be  hiadntT 

to  propose  some  measure  coonected  witk 

this  great  question;  and,    although    he 

should  be  happy  to  profit  by  the  homi 

members  suggestions,  he  most  be  eseuaed 

if  he  did  not  implicitly  follow  bte  adviee. 

The  hon.  member  for  Taunton  waa  more 

or  less  in  the  habit  of  observing  upon 

the  absence  of  members  of  ibe  ciahinat 

from  their  places  in  parliament;  but*  if 

he  had  been  more  assiduous  in  hii 

attendance,  he  would  not  have  heo 

much  in  arrear  in  his  information  of 

had  recently  passed  in  that  HoosOt  ao  If 

his  speech  he  appeared  to  be.    In  the  flnt 

place,  the  hon.  member  did  not  aeeaa  m 

be  aware  of  what  bad  fidlon  fironi  tteboa* 
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member  for  Brecon ;  and  next  he  asserted 
that  the  price  of  grain  had  not  risen  for 
the  last  three  or  four  weeks,  whereas  a 
distinct  statement  had  been  made  in  the 
oatset  of  these  discussions,  that  wheat 
had  risen  from  54«.  per  quarter  to  60s.  9d, 
within  the  last  three  weeks,  and  that  it 
had  advanced  generally,  in  the  face  of  a 
depression  in  all  the  other  articles  of 
tubsiBtence.  The  hon.  gentleman  had 
also  complained,  that  no  reason  whatever 
had  been  given  for  fixing  the  duty  at  12«. 
which  showed  that  the  hon.  member  was 
unacquainted  wah  what  had  fallen  from 
the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs;  who 
had  stated  expressly  why  the  duty  was 
fixed  at  that  sum,  and  his  statement  had 
met  with  the  approbation  of  every  mem- 
ber present.  With  respect  to  the  charge 
of  inconsistency  brought  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Bramber  against  the  hon. 
member  for  Taunton,  he  thought  it 
perfectly  juit;  for  the  hon.  member 
bad  said,  that  the  Corn-laws  should  be 
settled — that  the  question  should  not  be 
left  uncertain — that  no  man  in  the  present 
state  of  things,  knew  what  his  rents  were. 
He  w^uld  admit  that  the  rents  of  land 
were  afiected  in  some  degree  by  legislating 
•n  this  subject ;  but  surely  the  hon.  mem- 
ber could  not  mean  that  the  rents  of  land 
were  wholly  governed  by  it.  This  was  a 
great  and  prevailing  error,  which  pro- 
duced much  excitement;  bat  it  was  an 
exaggeration  to  say  that  the  rents  were 
afiected,  in  any  material  degree,  by 
legislation  on  this  subject.  The  hon.  gen- 
tleman suggested  that  the  question  should 
be  fixed :  he  followed  up  this  suggestion 
by  laying  that  there  should  be  a  duty  of 
I6«.  or  16«.  and  the  House  should  feel  its 
way.  The  hon.  gentleman  thought  the 
measure  so  simple,  so  easy,  that  he 
quarrelled  with  minifters  for  not  giving 
it  the  finishing  stroke;  and  professed 
himself  ready  to  refer  the  matter  to  the 
committee,  and  bv  disposing  of  it  at  once, 
in  the  space  of  a  few  minutes,  enable 
every  man  to  fix  his  rent,  and  determine 
the  price  of  corn.  In  this  eutopian  ex- 
pectation, the  hon.  member,  if  he  really 
mdulged  it,  would  be  disappointed.  He 
would  not  follow  hishon.  friend  the  member 
for  Bramber,  into  the  question  of  the  cur- 
rency. He  did  not  understand  what  hii^ 
hon.  friend  meant  by  complaining  that 
government  did  not  interfere.  What  steps 
were  the  government  to  take  to  repair 
that  exorbitant  credit,  which  was  in  fact 
the  overtrading  which  they  deplored, 
VOL.  XV. 
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when  the  banks  were  falling  to  pieces  i 
He  rose  principally  with  reference  to 
what  had  passea  during  the  discussion 
of  this  question.  A  variety  of  opinions 
had  been  started,  and  a  number  of  sug- 
gestions had  been  offered,  to  meet  an 
exigency,  the  existence  of  which,  every 
gentleman  more  or  less  admitted.  His 
hon.  friendy  the  member  for  Bridgenortli, 
seemed  to  fear  a  sudden  depression  in 
corn,  if  the  suggestions  of  ^^ovcrnment 
were  acted  on.  He  should  be  inclined 
to  agree  with  the  hon.  member  that  if 
that  result  was  likely  to  follow,  there 
certainly  would  be  some  grounds  for 
alarm.  But  there  might  be  another 
cause  of  alarm,  although  arising  from  a 
different  source  ;  namely,  thatthere  might 
be  a  deficiency  of  corn.  Now,  it  was 
quite  clear  that  either  of  those  evils  might 
happen ;  but  it  was  equally  clear,  that 
they  could  not  both  exist  together.  This 
question  had  certainly  given  birth  to  a 
variety  of  suggestions.  Government  was 
called  on  by  one  hon.  member  who  re- 
presented, that  his  constituents  had  a 
suspicion  in  their  minds  that  there  would 
be  a  great  deficiency  of  corn.  Another 
alarm  was,  that  the  holders  of  corn 
would  be  insured,  in  consequence  of 
the  propositions  which  government  had 
deemed  it  their  duty  to  make.  But  it 
was  quite  clear,  as  he  had  before  observed, 
that  these  two  causes  of  alarm  could  not 
exist  together.  His  hon.  friend  had 
therefore  blown  hot  and  cold  on  the  sub- 
ject. He  hoped  the  alarm  would  soon 
be  found  groundless,  that  800,000  quar- 
ters, which  was  all  the  corn  at  present  in 
bond,  could  have  the  effect  of  making 
such  a  sensible  depression  on  the  market 
as  some  gentlemen  anticipated.  Last 
year,  although  a  much  larger  supply  of 
corn  had  been  let  out,  it  baa  no 
effect  in  depressing  the  market.  The 
present  was  a  measure  of  trust  and 
confidence,  and  not  one  which  govern- 
ment had  adopted  without  the  advice  of 
parliament.  Government  came  down  and 
submitted  their  proposition  to  the  Hou^e. 
They  asked  permission  to  be  intrusted 
with  a  discretionary  power.  This  was 
met  by  a  variety  of  objections,  and  a 
nnmber  of  suggestions  followed.  The 
sole  wish  of  government  was  to  obtain 
trom  parliament  a  simple  power  of  con- 
fidence and  discretion.  Government, 
had  limited  the  quantity  of  corn  to 
be  imported  in  case  of  emergency,  • 
becaiwe  they  thought  that  if  the  quantity . 
S  S 
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of  corn  in  bond  should  be  found  in- 
sufficient, the  addition  of  500,000  quar- 
ters would  supply  the  deficiency.  The 
bonded  corn,  when  once  let  out,  must 
decrease  from  day  to  day.  No  man  could 
take  upon  himself  to  say,  although  there 
might  be  a  sufficiency  of  corn  in  the 
country  at  present,  and  although  the  com- 
ing harvest  might  be  prosperous,  that  an 
occasion  might  not  arise — that  circum- 
stances of  an  opposite  character  might 
occur — to  render  the  proposition  of  go- 
vernment essential  to  the  welfare  of  the 
country.  Did  gentlemen  forget  the  year 
1816?  The  harvest  of  that  year  was 
damaged  and  destroyed,  in  consequence 
of  the  continuance  of  wet  weather.  What 
was  the  consequence  of  that  ?  Why,  from 
August  to  November,  a  period  of  three 
months,  it  was  found  impossible  to  open 
the  ports  for  the  admission  of  foreign  corn. 
He  confessed  that  the  present  question 
was  full  of  difficulties,  which  rendered  it 
peculiarly  hard  to  treat  it  with  sufficient 
clearness ;  much  less  to  hope  to  bring 
conviction  to  those  who  had  taken  different 
views  of  it  from  those  which  he  himself 
took.  But  this  much  he  would  say,  that, 
in  the  measure  proposed  by  his  majesty's 
ministers,  no  reasonable  man  could  see 
any  thing  to  fear ;  and  he  defied  the 
warmcj»t  advocates  of  the  Corn-laws  to 
produce  any  thing  like  a  convincing  argu- 
ment against  that  measure.  We  were 
bound  not  only  by  present  circumstances, 
but  by  past  experience,  to  prepare  for 
circumstances  which,  although  they  might 
not  be  probable,  were  nevertheless  pos- 
sible. 'He  thought  he  had  now  stated 
sufficient  reasons  for  placing  in  the  hands 
of  his  majesty's  government  a  discretionary 
power,  by  means  of  which  they  might  be 
enabled  to  avert  a  similar  calamity  to  that 
with  which  we  were  at  present  unfortu- 
nately visited.  Ai\er  the  eloquent  and 
forcible  appeal  made  to  the  feelings  of 
the  House  by  the  hon.  member  for  Stock- 
bridge  f  Mr.  Stanley),  who  in  a  speech  of 
great  ability,  and  one  which  did  him  in- 
finite credit,  bore  testimony  to  the  miser- 
able and  destitute  condition  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Manchester,  —  an  appeal  the 
more  eloquent,  because  it  proceeded  from 
one  who,  from  his  station,  was  best  cal- 
culated to  make  an  impression  on  the  sub- 
ject— after  that  appeal,  he  thought  the 
House  must  be  satisfied,  that  a  prompt 
and  competent  alleviation  of  the  misery 
which  at  present  existed  was  imperativelv 
called  for.    If  the  question  were  aiked; 
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wliy  agitate  this  subject  after  a  lapse  of 
six  weeks,  when  you  deprecated  discussioa 
upon  it,  he  would  answer,  because  cir- 
cumstances had  sprung  up,  in  the  inter- 
mediate time,  to  call  for  a  prompt  and 
effectual  measure.  It  should  be  rennem- 
bered,  too,  that  this  very  session  an  boo. 
member  opposite  had  expressed  himself 
surprised  that  government  nad  not  adopted 
any  measure  for  letting  out  bonded  com  ; 
and  that  was  a  natural  question  to  propose 
in  periods  like  the  present.  If  the  coni 
were  led  to  rot  and  moulder  in  the  stores 
where  it  was  hoarded,  while  thousands 
were  perishing  from  famine,  he  need 
hardly  say  that,  putting  common  humanity 
out  of  the  question,  government  would 
take  upon  itself  a  very  serious  responn- 
bility.  With  respect  to  the  general  ques- 
tion, he  had  only  to  repeat,  that  it  could 
not  be  conveniently  brought  under  di»« 
cussion  until  the  arrival  of  a  period  of 
more  calm,  and  less  distress  and  difficulty  ; 
and  as  to  the  proposition  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Taunton^  for  going  into  a 
committee,  and  considering  the  whole 
subject  of  the  Corn-laws,  that  hon.  meni* 
ber  would  do  well  to  consider,  whether 
the  adoption  of  such  a  coarse  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  would  tend  to  allay  the 
alarm  and  relieve  the  calamity,  under 
which  the  manufacturing  distncts  m 
now  labouring.  In  his  opinion,  the 
would  be  the  very  reverse.  The 
now  under  consideration  was  erideotly 
called  for  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
country,  and  he  trusted  it  would  theiefiise 
be  sanctioned  by  the  House. 

Sir  E.  KnatchbuU  said,  he  coaM  not 
reconcile  it  to  himself  to  give  neiely  m 
silent  vote  on  the  present  questioD.  It 
was  very  unfair  to  rest  the  matter  in  istue 
on  the  eloquent  appeal  of  the  hon.  meaa* 
ber  for  Stockbridge, — an  appeal  directed 
much  more  to  the  feelings,  than  to  the 
judgment  of  the  House.  When  he  was 
called  upon  to  deliver  his  opinion  upon  a 
question  of  this  kind,  he  could  not  sn Ar 
himself  to  be  inflaenced  by  any  partial 
feelings  or  considerations.  In  many  of 
the  obiservations  that  had  been  made  by 
the  right  hon.  President  of  the  Board  ef 
Trade,  he  concurred ;  and  more  especially 
in  the  remark,  that  this  was  not  a  proper 
time  for  the  consideration  of  the  eeneral 
question  of  the  Corn-laws.  But  he  was 
astonished  that  government  had 
the  subject  under  consideration  at  alT 
this  time ;  because  ther  must  have  I 
perfectly  awarci  that  when  the  naiter* 
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agitated  at  all,  the  contideration  of  the 
general  question  would  be  introduced. 
He  was  told,  indeed,  that  it  was  not  in- 
tended to  agitate  tlie  general  question; 
and  that  what  was  wanted  was  a  temporary 
measure  for  tlie  relief  of  the  suffering 
manufacturers.  But  he  could  not  con- 
^^eive  what  beneficial  effect  the  proposed 
measure  could  have  with  respect  to  them ; 
and  he  could  see  no  purpose  that  it  could 
servOt  except  that  of  turning  the  odium 
of  the  distresses  of  the  manufacturers 
upon  the  landed  proprietors.  The  right 
hon.  Secretary  of  State  had  formerly 
given  notice,  that  he  intended  to  propose 
to  the  House  some  measure  for  the  relief 
of  the  distressed  manufacturers ;  but  no 
man  could  then  have  supposed  that  this 
relief  was  to  be  given  by  an  alteration  of 
the  Corn-laws.  The  ouestion  was,  whe- 
ther it  was  most  expeaient  that  govern- 
aent  should  have  this  discretionary  power 
nested  in  them,  or  should  act,  in  case  of 
necessity,  upon  their  own  responsibility, 
trusting  to  an  act  of  indemnity.  They 
had  hiM  recourse  to  the  former  of  these 
plans ;  but  he  confessed,  that  he  wished 
they  had  adopted  the  second.  He  would 
ask  whether,  when  government,  in  cases 
of  diflBculty,  took  upon  itself  to  act  con- 
trary to  the  existing  law,  the  House  had 
ever  refused  an  indemnity  for  conduct 
which  appeared  to  be  justified  by  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  case?  When  the  ware- 
houses were  emptied  of  the  bonded  corn, 
they  would  soon  be  filled  again  ;  and  the 
government,  if  the  necessity  should  arise, 
might  well  have  taken  upon  itself  the  re- 
aponsibility  of  setting  free  more  of  the 
bonded  com;  that  responsibility  being 
really  not  very  formidalble.  On  almost 
any  other  subject  he  would  be  perfectly 
readv  to  vest  a  discretionary  power  in  the 
hanos  of  the  present  government ;  but,  on 
the  subject  of  the  Com*law8,  he  could 
not  willingly  trust  them  with  this  dis* 
cretionary  power.  The  real  fact,  he 
apprehendea»  was  this— that  the  present 
measure  was  part  of  the  system  upon 
which  ministers  bad  resolved  to  act  with 
respect  to  the  Corn-laws.  But  it  was  a 
growing  belief  in  the  country,  that  the 
general  principles  of  free  trade,  which 
ministers  professed,  and  were  acting  upon, 
were  not,  in  the  existing  situation  of  this 
country,  properly  applicable  to  the  trade 
in  com.  It  was  easy  to  destroy  a  system, 
but  it  was  not  so  easy  to  build  up ;  and 
ministers  ought,  therefore,  to  be  cautious 
how  they  meddled  with  the  Corn-laws* 
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Considering  this  measure  as  part  of  a  sys- 
tem intended  to  do  away  with  those  lawr, 
he  considered  it  his  duty  to  give  it  his 
opposition. 

Mr.  Secretary  Canning  said,  he  anured 
the  hon.  member  for  Kent,  and  the  other 
honourable  members  who  had  spoken  on 
this  subject,  that  he  had  listened  with  the 
greatest  attention  to  their  exposition  on 
this  subject,  and  gave  them  full  credit 
for  the  most  sincere  desire  to  discharge 
their  duties  fairly  and  conscientiously. 
But  he  must  say,  at  the  same  time,  that 
even  those  who  had  entered  into  the 
greatest  length  of  discussion  on  this  sub- 
ject, had  kept  far  wide  of  the  practical 
question.  That  question  was  tliis:  here 
was  a  law  on  the  Statute-book  for  regu- 
lating the  trade  in  corn,  enacted  under 
very  peculiar  circumstances,  and  such  as, 
perhaps,  justified  the  act ;  but  a  law  of 
which  the  extreme  provisions  bad  never 
been  suffered  to  come  into  operation. 
He  was  very  far  from  giving  anv  opinion 
on  the  question,  whether  that  law  could 
be  brought  at  all  into  full  operation ;  but 
this  he  broadly  stated,  because  it  was  no- 
toriously the  fact,  that  the  country  was 
at  present  in  a  situation  exactly  the  re- 
verse of  that  in  which  it  was  placed  at  the 
time  when  that  law  was  passed.  And  the 
fact  was,  that  no  man,  nowever  attached 
to  the  corn  restrictions,  had  ventured  to 
say,  that  the  extreme  provisions  of  tliat 
law  could  be  brought  into  operation  tn 
the  existing  circumstances  of  the  country, 
without  producing  a  high  degree  of  ap- 
prehension and  alarm.  No  man  had  ven- 
tured to  advance  such  a  proposition. 
Why,  then,  if  this  were  granted  him — if 
he  had  this  admission  that  this  law,  how- 
ever eood  in  itself,  however  applicable  to 
certam  circumstances,  could  not  be  ap- 
plied in  the  present  atate  of  things,  with- 
out producing  the  greatest  alarm  and  ap- 
prehension—he then  had  every  thing  that 
was  necessary  to  support  his  view  of  the 
subject;  and  it  was  clearly  the  duty  of 
government  to  oppose  the  prejudices  of 
Uiose  who  objected  to  the  proposed  mea- 
sure, although  it  was  not  necessary  to 
combat  their  arguments,  for  no  arguments 
had  been  adduced.  There  were  two 
courses  which  might  be  taken —either  to 
discuss  and  adopt  a  permanent  measure, 
as  had  been  recommended  by  the  hon* 
member  for  Taunton  and  others,  or  to 
make  some  temporary  alteration  in  the 
Corn-laws,  suitable  to  the  crisis,  and  the 
pecialiar  circumstances  of  the  country  at 
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the  present  moment.     And  then  again,  if 
the  latter  alternative  were  to  be  adopted, 
the  question  was,  whether  ministers  ought 
to    tuke   the   responsibility   upon    them- 
selves, or  lake  the  previous  advice  of  par- 
liament ?     And  this  last  plan  had  been 
deemed  the  most  expedient.     Hut   here 
was  a  fair  issue  upon  which  to  rest  the 
question ;    did  any  man  venture   to  say 
that,  in  the  present  situation  of  the  coun- 
try, the  extreme  provisions  of  the  Corn- 
laws  ought  to  be  suffered  to  come  into 
operation  ?     None  had  dared  to  say  so  ; 
and  therefore  something  must  be  done  to 
alter  and  modify  the  law,  so  as  to  prcduce 
a  measure  applicable  to  the  existing  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country.     Even  those 
who  were  most  decided  in  live  support  of 
the  Corn-laws,  and  who  said  that  they 
ought  to  be  maintained  as  a  permanent 
system — even  the  hon.  member  for  Bre- 
con— admitted,  that  for  the  purpose  of ! 
maintaining  the  Corn-laws,  some  altera- 
tion ought   to  be  made,    pro  hac  vice. 
The  hon.  member    had  accused  him  of 
inconsiatenc}',  in  not  having  adopted  the 
limitation  of  a  certain  price,  to  which  the 
hon.  member  seemed  to  think  he  was  in 
some  degree  pledged.     Now,  the  price  at 
tirst  mentioned  was  65s.  and,  certainly, 
he  had  said  that  he  would  consider  that 
proposition.    The  hon.  member  had,  how- 
ever, not  been  contented  with  that,  but 
had   ri^en   five   shillings  in   his   demand. 
When  the  price  of  65s,  was  mentioned, 
he  (Mr.  Canning)  had  said,  that  he  had 
great   objection,   not   to   the  amount  of 
the  price,   but  to  the  principle  that  any 
price  should   he  named   as   a   critcri(>n. 
Upon  considering  the  matter,  he  became 
more  aiid  more  averse  to  it ;  but,  at  all 
events,  the  l)on.  member  had  no  grounds 
for  charging  him  with  inconsistency  ;  be^ 
cause,  instead  of  the  65s.,  the  price  now 
insisted  upon,  as  he  found  by  a  note  sent 
to  him   tliat  morning,  was  70«.     It  was 
fully  admitted,  thut  some  alteration  was 
necessary,  and  (hen,  said  the  hon.  mem- 
ber, a  price  of  70^.  would  cure  all  defects. 
The  hon.  member  had,  at  first,  proposed 
65t.,  and  lie  had  promised  to  consider  the 
point ;  but  the  hon.  member  having  gone 
home  and  taken  a  walk  about  his  fields, 
began  to  imagine  that  70^.  would  look 
butter  than  65^.,  and  so  he  had  proposed 
the  70s.     But,  he  repeated,  that  the  hon. 
member  could  have  no  grounds  for  charg- 
ing JMii  with  inconsistency,  for  he  hud 
only   promised    to   consider   the  propo- 
sition of  65*.,  and  not  that  of  lOs.,  which 
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was  now  insisted  upon.     There  trero  two 
honourable  members  who  roaintaioed  that 
the  Corn-laws  should  remain  as  a  pernia- 
nent  system ;  and  one  of  them  admitted, 
that,  with  reference  to  the  present  cir- 
cumstances of  (he  country,  some  altera^ 
tion  ought  to  be  made,  and  that  a  change 
was  justifiable;  so  that  he  proved  the  ex- 
pediency of  at  least  a  temporary  alteration 
and  modification,  out  of  the  mouth  of  one 
of   his   principal   opponents.     What    ho 
wanted  was,  an  antagonist  who  could  ven- 
ture to  say,  thaty  under  the  existing  cir* 
cumstances  of  the  country,  no  alteration 
in  the  Corn-laws  was  called  for,  or  ought 
to  be  made;  for  unless  any  one  would  ao 
to  the  full  extent  of  that  proposition,  ha 
was  no  antagonist  at  all;  and  he  (Mr. 
Canning)  had  nothing  to  combat.     But 
the  hon.  member  for  Brecon  was  no  auch 
antagonist ;  for  though  he  said  he  would 
keep  the  law  as  it  was  in  form,  he  waa  yet 
willmg  to  lower  the  standard  at  the  pre* 
sent  moment  to  10s.    The  other  honour* 
able  member,  equally  prepared  to  suatain 
the  form  of  the  law,  was  willing  to  admit 
into  the  country  the  500,000  quartera  of 
corn.    Both  of  these  honourable  membeia^ 
therefore,  admitted  the  existence  of  an 
exigency  which  must  be  met,  and  whicbp 
it  appeared  to  him,  could  only  he  met  by 
an  alteration,   not  a  suspenuon,  of  too 
law.     By  their  own  reasoning,  not  by  biiy 
they  were  bound  to  acquiesce  in  the  pre- 
sent   measure.    The  hroad  propoaitiOB, 
that  these  laws  could  be  carried  into  foil 
operation,  was  not  maintained;  first  bj 
the  hon.  member  for  Sarrey  (who  would 
certainly  have  maintained  it  if  he  couJd), 
nor  by  any  of  the  other  hon.  membeis  who 
opposed  the  proposition  now  before  the 
House.     The   honourable  meabera  foe 
Surrey,  Brecon,  Kent,  and  Bramber,  bj 
admitting  the  exigency  of  the  tinie,)uati* 
fied  the  proposition  for  the  sutnensian  or 
the  alteiation  of  the  present  Com-lawa. 
This  admission  superseded  the  necessity 
of  stating  what  was  the  nature  of  that  ex* 
igency-^a    statement    which   ha    nrouM 
wish,  for  a  thousand  reasoas,  to  avoid. 
The   opponents  of  the  measure  aaked, 
from  what  could  this  exigency  arise  t  thov 
wanted  to  know  whether  he  pretended 
that  it  arose  from  the  high  price  of  conk 
He  answered,  no  such  thing— and  hafinjg 
answered  their  question,  he  would,  in  bin 
turn,  put  it  to  them,  and  Jeate  theoi  le 
afford   to  it  what  answer  they  pleaacd^ 
The  whole  question  now  before  the  Home 
WBS|  whether  there  wu  an  eaLigeaqr?. 
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«^  Aye/' said  tliese  gentlemen,  and  **  Aye,*' 
said  he.     They  would  not  stay  to  differ 
about  the  cau^e  of  the  exigency.    Those 
who  admitted  that  the  price  of  corn  ought 
to  be  lowered,  and  those  who  agreed  with 
him   on  the  propriety  of  receiving  the 
bonded  corn,  equally  admitted  the  exist- 
ence of  that  exigency.   They  must,  there- 
fore, think  the  measure  now  proposed  was 
a  measure  of  necessity  ;  and  that  he  and 
(hey  agreed  together.     If  there  was  a  ne- 
cessity for   any  measure,   that  measure 
must  be  either  by  the  alteration  or  the 
suspension  of  the  law.    He  would  pre- 
sently explain  what  he  meant  by  a  sus- 
pension of  the  law.     Some  honourable 
members  had  said,  that  an  alteration  of 
the  law  ought  to  take  place.     He  thought 
otherwise ;  for  it  appeared  to  him,  that  the 
present  was  the  most  inconvenient  moment 
for  so  doing.  The  very  existence  of  any  rea- 
son for  preventing  the  law  from  now  com- 
ing into  full  operation,  was  a  reason,  as  it 
seemed  to  him,  why  it  would  now  be  in- 
convenient to  make  any  alteration  in  the 
law;   and  that   inconvenience  would  be 
principally  felt  by  the   landed  interest. 
He  protested,  that,  whatever  might  be 
the  construction  put  on  this  measure  by 
the  landed  interest,  if  he  were  called  on  to 
describe  it,  he  should  say  it  was  a  bill  for 
the  protection  of  the  landed   interest. 
He  had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  he 
could   bring    forward    arguments  which 
would  fully  make  out  that  description; 
but  he  would  not  now  go  into  them,  as 
they  might  be  liable  to  misconstructions, 
some  of  which,  especially  at  the  present 
moment,   it  was  peculiarly  desirable  to 
avoid.    For  these  reasons,  which  should^ 
be  hinted  at  rather  than  avowed,  he  said, 
with  the  hon.  member  for  Brecon,  and  the 
other  hon.  members  whom  he  took  for  his 
compurgators  in  this  instance,  that  he  did 
see  the  extreme  inconvenience  of  presaiDg 
the  present  laws  into  full  operation.    The 
same  motive  which  induced    the  hon. 
member  for  Brecon  to  aacrifice  in  that 
night's  debate  lOi.  in  the  standard  price 
of  corn,  and  which  had  induced  him,  be* 
fore  he  went  into  the  country,  to  sacrifice 
]5«.,  might  afford  him  the  means  of  learn- 
ing, that  one  powerful  reason  for  the  sus- 
pension of  the  laws  was,  to  prevent  the 
operation  of  prejudice  in  the  consideration 
of  those  laws.      He  thought  something 
was  necessary  to  be  done,  and  in  looking 
for  the  means  of  determining  what  course 
ought  to  be  pursued,  he  bad  examined 
the  former  debates  on  thia  questiooi  and 


he  there  found  that,  over  and  over  asain, 
it  was  urged  as  a  reason  in  favour  of  the 
different  modes  of  regulation  which  had 
been  proposed,  and  particularly  in  favour 
of  the  high  rate  of  duty>  that  if  any  press- 
ing exigency  occurred,  government  would 
be  able  to  take  on  themselves  the  respon* 
sibiiity  of  opening  the  ports  during  the 
recess  of  parliament ;  and  be  also  found 
that  government  had  always  rejected  the 
power  as  one  to  which,  on  no  account, 
they  would  have  recourse.  He  had  also 
searched  tlie  page  of  historv,  and  he  dia- 
covered  one  example  of  the  kind,  in  which 
government  had  acted  on  this  sort  of  pow- 
er, and  which  had  led  them  into  great  di& 
ficulties— into  difficulties  which,  he  coiw 
ceived,  would  be  much  better  avoided; 
and,  as  parliament  were  now  sitting,  he 
called  on  them  not  to  give  ministers  a  dis- 
cretion, for  that  it  appeared  they  were 
acknowledged  to  poasessi  but  to  limit  and 
to  guard  that  discretion  in  its  necessary 
exercise.  Was  there  any  thing  that  could 
be  more  convenient,  more  cautious,  and 
less  disposed  to  grasp  the  possession  of 
power,  but  to  exercise  it  under  the  eyes 
and  control  of  the  public  ?  This  was  the 
whole  (question.  Here  waa  a  general 
law,  which,  if  carried  into  full  opera- 
tion, would  be  fraught  not  only  with 
inconvenience,  but  with  mischief.  There 
were  two  modes  of  preventing  this 
mischief.  The  first  was,  that  or  mak- 
ing an  alteration  in  the  lawa  at  the 
present  moment-— a  course  in  which  he 
foresaw  much  inconvenience,  and  which 
could  not  be  adopted  without  creating  a 
prejudice  against  the  law,  so  strong  as  to 
render  every  one  unfit  to  come  to  its  im- 
partial discussion.  The  House  must  either 
suspend  or  alter  the  law.  He  preferred 
the  former,  and  he  would  efiect  it  only  bj 
the  aid  of  that  House ;  for  he  preferred 
the  road  through  parliament  before  the 
royal  road  of  prerogative.  He  thooghl 
that  a  case  had  been  made  out  in  support 
of  the  present  proposition.    Qn  that  case 

government  stood :  on  that  they  aaked  for 
le  power  which  parliament  could  grant 
them,  and  the  present  circumstances  of 
the  country  were  such,  in  his  mmd,  as  to 
justify  their  demand,  while  they  would  by 
no  meaoa  warrant  its  refusal. 

Colonel  H^ood^  in  explanation,  denied 
having  agreed  to  make  65«.  the  standard 
price  at  which  foreign  corn  should  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  English  market. 

Mr.  H.  Sumner  also  explained,  and 
some  other  members  did  the  samei  but 
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were  inaudible,  in  consequence  of  the 
loud  and  repeated  cries  of  "Question, 
question!" 

Lord  MiUpn  said,  his  opinion  was,  that 
the  present  measure  was  not  that  which 
was  called  for  bv  the  urgent  necessity  of 
the  times.  He  hoped  that  ministers,  be- 
fore they  carried  it  into  effect,  would  con- 
sider whether  there  was  not  another,  bel- 
ter adapted  to  attain  the  object  they  had 
in  view.  He  would  only  throw  out  this 
hint  at  present,  and  he  would  rather  they 
should  not  answer  his  question  now. 

The  House  divided :  For  bringing  up 
the  Report  185;  Against  it  58;  Ma- 
jority 127.  The  resolution  was  then  re- 
ported :  viz., 

"  That  it  is  expedient  to  empower  his 
majesty,  by  any  order  or  orders  of  his 
majesty  in  council,  to  permit,  under  cer- 
tain regulations,  and  for  a  time  to  be 
limited,  the  entry,  for  home  consumption, 
of  an  additional  ouantity  of  foreign  corn, 
meal,  or  flour,  suoject  to  the  duties  which 
may  be  imposed  by  any  act  to  be  passed 
in  this  session  of  parliament*"  On  the 
motion  that  it  be  read  a  second  time, 

Mr.  Baring  observed,  that  he  thought 
it  would  be  right  to  set  the  present  quet- 
tion  at  rest  by  a  permanent  decree  as  to 
what  should  be  the  law.  It  became  the 
House  to  act  with  promptitude  and  deci- 
sion, and  finally  to  determine  the  matter. 
He  believed,  that  as  the  question  had  now 
been  in  some  degree  mooted,  and  as  it 
was  declared  that  it  should  be  decided 
next  year,  the  delay  would  only  serve  to 
fortify  the  prejudices,  if  he  might  call 
them  such,  of  the  people,  and  to  prevent 
that  impartial  discussion  which  every  one 
ought  to  be  anxious  to  obtain.  He  thought 
the  experiment  had  better  be  made  imme- 
diately. The  plan  of  opening  the  ports, 
with  a  protecting  duty,  was  itself  but  an 
experiment,  and  might  ultimately  come 
round  to  the  necessity  of  doine  that 
which  he  urged  them  to  do  now.  When- 
ever the  question  was  decided,  there  must 
be  more  or  less  of  the  nature  of  experi- 
ment in  the  course  pursued.  Under  all 
the  circumstances,  he  thought  the  House 
had  better  go  into  the  committee  at  once. 
Some  other  members  concurred  with  him 
in  that  opinion,  and  even  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Bramber  objected  to  the  stale  in 
which  the  question  was  now  left.  In  his 
opinion,  ministers  put  off  the  decision  of 
the  question  without  any  reason,  beyond 
the  apprehension  of  encountering  their 
fricndd  in  parliament.    He  concluded  by 


moving,  as  an  aitiendment,  that  the  report 
be  re-committed. 

Lord  Milton  thought  this  as  good  a 
time  as  any  for  making  an  alteration,  if  it 
should  be  deemed  necessary.  He  thought 
the  present  Corn-laws  only  fit  for  the  fiur- 
weather  state  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Secretary  Canning  rose  to  remind 
the  House,  that  th^  were  now  going  to 
vote  upon  a  proposition  which,  if  affirmed, 
would  pledge  them  to  a  complete  revision 
of  the  Corn-laws.  He  had  already  stated 
his  reasons  for  thinking  this  an  inaus* 
picious  moment  for  such  a  measure;  and, 
although  regarded  as  the  enemy  of  the 
landowners,  he  really  was  acting  aa  their 
best  friend  in  the  course  he  now  took. 

The  House  divided :  For  the  aDoend- 
ment  51  ;  Against  it  167 ;  Majority 
116.  The  resolution  was  then  agreed 
to. 
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Liberty  or  the  Press  in  India—* 
Petition  of  Mr.  Buckinoh am.  ^  Lord 
John  Russell  rose,  for  the  purpose  of  call- 
ing the  attention  of  ihe  House  to  a  peti- 
tion of  considerable  importance,  aflbctiDg 
the  ffovemment  of  India,  and  most  ae- 
riousTy  affecting  the  talents  and  fortone 
of  the  petitioner,  Mr.  Buctcingham,  Tbe 
case  had,  on  a  former  occasion,  been 
brought  before  the  House  by  his  hon. 
friend,  the  member  for  Durham ;  and  at 
that  time,  the  answer  given  to  it  was,  that 
it  was  then  under  the  consideration  of  a 
court  of  law,  and  therefore  it  would  be 
highly  improper  in  that  House  to  ioter^ 
fere.  At  the  time  when  this  answer  wae 
given,  he  himself  considered  it  a  very 
weak  and  unsatisfactory  ooe ;  bat  rinee 
then,  circumstances  had  occurred,  which 
had  totally  done  away  with  that  objectioa» 
weak  as  it  was.  The  ruin  whidi  the  pe« 
titioner  then  apprehended,  in  consequciiee 
of  the  acts  of  which  he  conpUDedy  had 
since  fallen  upon  him :  but  he  would  pro- 
ceed, as  briefly  as  he  could,  to  deteil  the 
principal  facts  of  the  petitioeer'a  veij 
hard  case.  In  the  year  1814,  Mr.  Buck* 
ingham  received  a  licence  to  proceed  lo 
Cdcutta,  to  reside  there.  At  tbat  peried, 
the  marquis  of  Hastings,  the  gufwaor- 
general,  had  abolished  the  censoraUp  iff 
the  press,  and  had  left  the  editors  of  news 
papers  free  to  act  upon  their  own  respon- 
sibility ;  at  the  same  time  prescriUi^cacw 
tain  rules  to  which  they  were  lo  €OMrau 
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The  petitioner  stated,  thaty  for  the  ipace 
of  five  years,  he  conducted  a  daily  news- 
paper at  Calcutta,  without  haTing  been 
even  coo? icted  in  a  court  of  law,  although 
the  juries  in  that  country  were  composed 
of  the  servants  of  the  government,  from 
whom  strict  impartiality  was  not  of  course 
to  be  expected.    However,  the  petitioner 
was  never  brought  to  trial  but  on  one  oc- 
casion, and  then  for  reflecting  on  the  con- 
duct of  the  six  secretaries.  In  a  letter  from 
a  correspondent,  and  on  that  indictment 
he  was  immediately,  and  without  hesita- 
tion, acquitted.    He  afterwards  went  on 
with  his  journal ;  and  after  having  invest- 
ed 20,000^  of  his  own  money  in  establish- 
ing it,    he  made  it    a  property  worth 
40,000/.    It  paid  annually  a  sum  equal  to 
4,000/.  sterling  in  postage,  to  the  revenueof 
Bengal.    After  he  circulated  nearly  2,000 
copies  dsily  of  this  journal,  brought  it 
into  high  repute,   and  had  himself  ob- 
tained the  esteem  of  all  his  associates,  he 
all  at  once  received  notice,  that  he  had 
given  offence  to  the  government  in  India, 
by  publishing  articles  which  he  ought  not 
to  have  published,  and  that  he  roust  imme- 
diately quit  the  country.    Now  these  ar« 
tides  were  such,  that,  although  they  might 
not  indeed  have  been  permitted  to  have 
been  promulgated  in  countries  where  the 
government  was  a  perfect  despotism,  still 
they  would  have  been  tolerated  without 
objection  in  any  country  where  the  least 
freedom  of  the  press  prevailed.    However, 
shortly  after  he  had  received  this  notice, 
his  licence  was  abrogated;  and,  in  that 
order^  was  involved  the  total  ruin  of  the 
petitioner;  the  only  ground  for  which  was 
an  artide  in  the  Calcutta  Journal,  respect- 
ing the  appointment  of  a  Presbyterian  mi- 
nister, which  was  no  sooner  noticed  than 
annulled.     As  to  the  tone  and  manner  of 
that  article,  it  was  such  that,  oonsiderinf 
the  drcomstances,  woMp  in  this  ooontry, 
so  far  from  being  considered  dangerous  to 
the  peace  of  the  community,  be  regarded 
as  defident  in  bitterness,  in  severity,  and 
political  spirit.    But  Mr.  Buddnghnn  was 
oblig^l  to  depart  fitnn  India,  and  leave  be- 
hind him  the  property  which  his  talentsand 
bis  industry  bad  accumulated.   No  sooner 
had  he  left  India,  than  certain  regulations 
were  brought  before  the  Supreme  court 
there,  ordering,    amongst  other  things, 
that  the  proprietor  of  every  journal  should 
have  a  licence,  liable  to  be  revoked  at  tha 
pleasure  of  the  government;  but  one  of 
the  judffes,  sir  ramcis  M'Naghten  said, 
ha  shouU  object  to  these  regulations^  if 


they  were  made  to  attend  to  any  existing 
journal.     But,  what  followed?     Withia 
one  month  after  Mr.  Buckingham's  depar- 
ture, an  order  was  given  to  suspend  the 
publication  of  the  joumaL    He  had  come 
liome  to  England,  and,  at  considerable 
expense,  had  sent  out  materials  for  print- 
ing, and  other  purposes,  in  order  to  sup- 
port his  establishment  in  India,  which  had 
oeen  attended  with  considerable  expense; 
but  an  order  in  the  mean  time  had  been 
issued  to  suspend  the  publication  of  hia 
journal^  which  order  destroyed  his  pro- 
perty.    After  various  negotiations  with 
the  government,  only  one  person  could 
be  found  who  would  be  allowed  to  carry 
on  the  newspaper,  and  that  was  Dr.  Moa- 
tyn,  the  son-in-law  of  one  of  the  members 
in  council,  and  thus  was  his  property  de- 
stroyed, and  the  copy-right  of  his  journal 
transferred  to  a  person  not  of  his  own 
choice.     He  therefore  thought,  if  ever 
there  was  a  man  who  had  a  right  to  com- 
plain, it  was  Mr.  Buckingham.    He  stated, 
that  the  consequence  of  this  treatment 
had  been,  that  he  had  not  onlv  lost  the 
20,000/.  which  he  bad  embarkecU  but  that 
he  wss  slso  in  debt  to  the  amount  of 
10,000/.,  on  account  of  the  acts  and  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Indian  government.   Such 
being  the  statement  ofMr.  Buckingham's 
case,  he  had  only  one  or  two  remarks  to 
make.    It  had  been  said,  that  the  mea- 
sures of  the  marquis  of  Hastings  had  lad 
to  these  transactions;  but  he  bad  aeoD 
communications  fi'om  that  noble  marquisp 
in  which  the  removal  of  Mr.  Buckingham 
was  condemned,  because,  he  said,  what- 
ever might  have  been  the  tendency  of 
Mr.  Buckingham's  writings,  of  wilful  and 
ddiberate  ranice  to  the  govemmant,  he 
never  was  guilty.    As  to  the  propriety  or 
inexpediency  of  a  free  press  in  India,  that 
was  a  question  into  which  he  did  not  mean 
to  enter  at  present.    He  should  confine 
himsdf  strictly  to  the  wrongs  which  the 
petitioner  had  suffered ;  and  be  complained 
of  it  as  groM  injustice,  that,  because  the 
marquis  of  Hasting  had  thought  fit  to 
abdish  the  censorship,  and  try  tbe  experi- 
ment of  a  free  press,  under  certdn  regu- 
lations; and  because  that  experiment  had 
not  succeeded,  that,  therefore,  the  whole 
loss  should  foil  upon  the  petitioner.    It 
appeared  to  him,  that  the  marquis  of  Haa- 
Ungs  had  not  acted  with  doe  foresight  in 
abolishing  the  censorship,  and  sobstkm- 
ing  in  iu  stead  an  arbitrary  power  ever 
tbe  writings  of  editors.    He  eoidd  easily 
believe  that,  so  long  u  the  flMiqnis  re- 
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niained  as  governor,  an  editor  would  have 
nothing  to  fear,  unless  he  abused  the  free- 
dom which  was  allowed  him  ;  but  the  case 
was  quite  different  when  others  succeeded 
the  governor-general.  When  ihere  were 
two  parties,  the  governor  in  council,  in- 
vested with  absolute  power,  and  the  other, 
the  editors  of  journal*,  wielding  the  pow- 
er of  public  opinion ;  if  the  former  had 
the  power  to  crush  the  newspapers,  a  time 
would  come  when  that  power  would  be 
abused.  However,  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  Mr.  Buckingham  had  been 
most  hardly  dealt  with,  in  having  had  his 
property  altogether  destroyed,  without 
compensation,  because  it  suited  the  views 
of  the  government  to  destroy  the  freedom 
of  the  press.  This  was  a  case  of  indi- 
vidual grievance  which  imperatively  de- 
manded the  attention  of  the  House,  and 
he  would  therefore  move,  "  That  the  pe- 
tition be  referred  to  a  select  committee, 
to  examine  the  matter  thereof.** 

Mr.  fV^nn  said,  that  this  question  had 
been  brought  forward  on  a  iurmer  occa- 
sion by  the  hon.  member  for  Durham, 
and  at  that  period  Mr.  Buckingham  had 
given  notice  of  an  action  against  Mr. 
Adam,  the  governor-general,  by  whom 
Mr.  Buckingham  had  been  sent  away. 
Unfortunately,  the  death  of  Mr,  Adam 
had  since  taken  place;  a  circumstance 
which  he  considered  one  of  the  greatest 
losses  the  service  in  India  had  ever  sus- 
tained. At  the  same  time,  he  must  ex- 
press his  complete  conviction,  amounting 
10  fact  almost  to  a  certainty,  that  had  that 
action  proceeded,  the  result  would  have 
been  most  triumphant  to  Mr.  Adam.  It 
appeared  to  him,  that  it  was  rather  unusual 
to  move  for  a  committee  on  such  a  subject 
as  the  noble  lord  had  expressed  his  inten- 
tion of  doing,  unless  some  previous  notice 
had  been  given.  The  ordinary  course  was 
to  give  notice  to  the  Houfte  of  such  an 
intention ;  and  of  this  course  the  noble 
lord  himself  must  see  the  propriety.  He 
remembered  no  instance  of  a  select  com- 
mittee having  been  moved  for  without 
previous  notice.  The  whole  question  ap- 
peared to  him  to  hinge  on  this  considera- 
tion :  Is  the  press  in  India  to  be  as  free 
as  it  is  in  this  country  ?  On  this  point 
he  was  ready  to  meet  the  noble  lord  at 
any  time,  and  contend  for  its  impossibility. 
Tile  noble  lord  had  adverted  to  the  pas- 
sages published  by  Mr.  Buckingham,  and 
had  said,  that  although  they  might  not 
be  tolerated  at  Vienna  or  Madrid,  they 
would  p«s8  freely  at  Paria  or  London.    In 


this  he  was  quite  willing  to  go  along  with 
the  noble  lord,  and  say,  that  under  a  free 
representative  government,  such  writings 
could  produce  no  mischief;  and  if  the 
noble  lord  thought  it  would  be  expedient 
to  abolish  the  present  form  of  government, 
and  establish  a  representative  governmeDt 
in  its  stead,  he  could  understand  his  prin- 
ciple.    If   a   representarive  governinent 
were  to  be  established,  then  Jet  there  be 
a  free  press ;  but  it  was  the  very  essence 
of  a  free  press,  that  it  could  not  co-exist 
with  absolute  authority.     Let  them  not 
examine  at  large  what  the  government  of 
India  was,  but  how  it  was  administered* 
It  was  known  that  it  was  administered  by 
foreigners ;  all  natives  being  systematically 
excluded.    It  was  impossible,  therefore, 
that  such  a  state  of  things  could  exist 
with  a  free  press.    Now,   suppose  that 
fact  to  be  simply  stated  without  any  com- 
ment,   that    in  their   own    country    the 
people  were  excluded  from  all  panicipa* 
tion  in  the  government,  such  a  aiateroent 
alone  would  operate  as  a  firebrand  through- 
out the  whole  country.     He  could  cnly 
say,  that  unless  we  were  prepared  to  go 
the  length  of  altering  the  whole  sjftem, 
and  change  the  government  funddmenlally^ 
there  must  remain  some  check  over  the 

firess.  With  us,  and  in  France  and  Hoi-. 
and,  there  was  a  check— there  was  a 
public  assembly ;  and,  if  the  charges  were 
valid,  they  would  be  brought  fonranf, 
and  an  opportunity  would  be  given  to 
defend  them.  But  what  defence  could  a 
governor-general  set  up?  Suppose*  in 
the  case  alluded  to,  that  of  the  making 
an  appointment — suppose  it  were  atuul 
the  person  we  had  selected  was  an  im- 
proper one ;  could  that  be  dona  without 
lowering  his  authority  ?  The  noUa  lord 
had  said,  that  the  marouis  of  Haatingi 
had  abolished  the  censorsnipi  and  tboughc 
6t  to  try  the  experiment  of  a  free  praai. 
Now,  he  would  beg  leave  to  read  to  the 
House  the  Regulations  under  which  the 
charge  was  made.  The  ReguhUioaa  raa 
thus :  '*  The  editors  of  newspapera  are 
prohibited  from  publisliiog  aay  matter 
coming  under  the  following  heada  t^-lst* 
Animadversions  on  the  measures  and  pro- 
ceedings of  the  honourable  Court  of  Di« 
rectors,  or  other  public  authoritiea  in 
England,  connected  with  the  governowaC 
of  India;  or  disquisitions  on  political  trana* 
actions  of  the  local  admin istratioot  ar 
offensiive  remarks  levelled  at  the  pnhlie 
conduct  of  the  members  of  the  eoaaflilt 
of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Coiir^  or  of. 
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the  lord  bishop  of  Calcutta.  2nd.  Dit* 
CQssions  having  a  tendency  to  create  alarm 
or  suspicion  among  the  native  population, 
of  any  intended  interference  with  their 
religious  opinions  or  observances^  drd« 
The  republication,  from  English  or  other 
nevrspapers,  of  passages  coming  under  any 
of  the  above  heads,  or  otherwise  calculated 
to  affect  the  British  power  or  reputation 
in  India.  4th.  Private  scandal^  and  per- 
sonal remarks  on  individuab,  tending  to 
excite  dissentions  in  society.*' 

These  regulations  contained  an  express 
direction  how  a  newspaper  was  to  be  con- 
ducted, and  warned  a  proprietor  what 
course  he  was  to  avoid.    That  warning, 
however,  Mr.  Buckingham  had,  from  the 
Tery  6rst,  disresarded  and  despised.    He 
seemed  to  think,  that  as  lord  Hastings 
freed  the  press  from  some  restraints,  his 
had  determined  to  make  it  wholly  free ; 
and  although  repeatedly  informed,  that 
such  was  not  the  intention  of  the  gorern* 
nent,  he  persisted  in  acting  as  if  it  was 
so.    Mr.  Buckingham  threw  out  an  in* 
sinuation,  that  he  did  not  think  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  government  to  abide  by 
the  declarations  it  had  sent  forth  on  these 
occasions.     But,  was  it  for  an  instant  to 
be  supposed,  that  Mr.  Adam,  a  member 
of  the  government,  and  acting  under  the 
express  injunctions  of  the  govemor^ge* 
ncral,  would  issue  repeated  manifestoes, 
which  he  did  not  mean  to  carry  into  exe- 
cution ?      Mr.    Buckingham    had    been 
warned  over  and  over  again.    In  1820, 
he  was  told  what  would  be  the  certain 
consequence  of  the  course  he  was  pursu- 
ing ;  and  when  he  still  persisted,  he  was 
•gain,  in  1821,  assured,  that  if  he  once 
i»ore  offended,  his  licence  would  be  with- 
drawn, and  he  would  be  compelled  to  quit 
the  eoantry.    Undismayed,  nowever,  by 
all  threats;  unaffected  by  all  warnings; 
disregarding  all  advice ;  he  still  eontinued 
his  course  of  libel  against  the  government ; 
and  then,  and  not  till  then,  Mr.  Adam 
compelled  him  to  quit  the  country--a 
course,  to  which  he  was  driven  by  Mr. 
Buckingham  himself,  and  which  he  could 
not  avoid,  with  any  regard  to  the  dignity 
of  the  governor-general,  or  the  character 
of  consistency,  which  ought  to  be  main* 
tained  In  a  government.    The  whole  ques- 
tion, in  fact,  turned  upon  whether  the 
opinions  entertained  of  the  Indian  govem- 
neot  in  tbe  minds  of  the  natives  were  to 
be  supported  by  a  regulated  prett,  or 
wholly  destroyed  by  a  free  one  ?    For, 
although  a  f^ee  press  undoubtedly  was  a 
VOL.  XV. 


great  blessing,  under  a  fair  representative 
government  at  home,  it  became  a  very 
dangerous  engine  abroad.     And  it  should 
never  be  forgotten,  that  the  government 
of  India  did  not  depend  upon  the  opinions 
entertained  of  it  abroad,  but  on  the  cha- 
racter it  was  able  to  maintain  in  the  eyea 
of  those  who  ruled  at  home.    The  regu« 
lations  for  the  government  of  the  press 
had  been  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House, 
and  it  was  in  the  discretion  of  any  mem- 
bers, if  they  were  dissatisffed  with  them, 
to  move,  that  they  be  altered  or  repealed. 
But,  as  long  as  they  continued  In  force  in 
India,  the  duty  of'^  the  governor-general 
called  upon  him  to  uphold  and  support 
them.    A  great  deal  had  been  aaid  upon 
the  conduct  of  the  ffovemment  towards 
Mr.  Buckingham  and  his  property,  after 
his  departure  from  India;  out  he  was 
convinced  he  would  be  able  to  show  there 
was  nothing  in  that  conduct,  inconsistent 
with  justice  to  the  individual,  or  a  sound 
policy  in  those  who  were  called  upon  to 
regulate  his  actions.  The  Calcutta  Journal 
had  been  pronounced  a  publication  dan- 
gerous to  ttie  state,  and  it  became  neces- 
sary to  suppress  it ;  but  it  must  be  obvious, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  do  that,  especially 
if  the  proprietor,  who  had  blindly  deter- 
mined to  persist  in  his  course  of  mischief, 
was  still  allowed  to  hold  a  control  over 
its  affairs,  or  regulate  the  tone  of  its  pub- 
lications by  the  means  of  his  friendMi  or 
connexions.      He  was,  therefore,  com- 
pelled to  dispose  of  the  materiab  of  hit 
journal  altogether,  and  the  licence,  which 
warranted  its  publication,  was  withdrawn. 
That  licence  was  not,  however,  granted^ 
as  was  asserted,  by  any  adherent  of  the 
government.    Upon  the  whole,  he  cbold 
not  concur  with  the  noble  lord,  that  any 
grievance  had  been  inflicted  upon  tho 
petitioner  greater  than  he  jiMtIv  merited  \ 
but  if  it  was  still  considered  that  the 
subject  required  more  ample  diacussion, 
he  would  be  prepared  to  enter  folly  into 
its  merits,  whenever  it  was  brought  for* 
ward  in  a  regular  manner. 

Mr.  Semieit  be^^ed  to  remind  the 
House,  that  the  petitioner  could  not  nmin- 
tain,  in  our  courts  of  law,  an  action  i^ii»t 
the  Indian  government  for  any  injury 
which  he  had  received  from  it  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  its  power,  and  that  his  only  re- 
medy therefore  lay  in  the  supreme  author- 
ity of  that  House.  He  confessed  he  was 
very  strongly  struck  by  one  of  the  state- 
ments in  the  petition.  Banishment  might 
be  nothh^  in  tbo  opinion  of  sone  nieiii- 
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bers;  but,  would  the  House  of  Commons 
bear  to  be  told,  without  inquiry  into  the 
matter,  that  the  most  valuable  part  of  the 
petitioner's  property  had  been  taken  from 
him,  without  any  consideration  being  ten- 
dered for  the  same,  and  then  presented  as 
a  free  gift  to  the  son-in-law  of  one  of  the 
members  of  the  very  government  under 
which  such  an  extraordinary  transfer  of 
property  took  place  ?  According  to  this 
statement  the  government  of  India  had 
not  only  banished  the  petitioner  from 
India,  but  had  absolutely  annihilated  the 
property  which  he  had  left  behind  him, 
by  transferring  it  to  another.  If  such  a 
statement  were  correct,  it  appeared  to  him 
that  the  conduct  of  the  Indian  government 
had  not  only  been  oppressive,  but  corrupt. 
If  the  noble  lord  who  had  presented  the 
petition  would  take  the  hint  which  had 
been  given  him,  and  would  move  to  refer 
the  petition  to  a  select  committee,  be  for 
one  would  gladly  support  such  a  motion. 
Mr.  fVj/nn  observed,  that  the  licence  of 
the  Calcutta  Journal  had  been  withdrawn, 
and  had  never  been  granted  to  any  other 
individual.  The  licence  which  had  been 
granted  to  Dr.  Mostyn,  the  individual  re- 
ferred to  in  the  petition,  and  a  friend  of 
the  petitioner,  was  a  licence  to  print  a 
paper  to  be  entitled  '<  The  Scotchman  in 
the  East.** 

Mr.  John  Smilh  found  fault  with  the 
East  India  Company,  because  it  had  al- 
lowed its  servants  not  only  to  deprive  Mr. 
Buckingham  of  his  property,  but  also  to 
leave  him  incumbered  with  debts  incurred 
in  acquiring  that  property.  Every  at- 
tempt which  Mr.  Buckingham  had  made 
to  obtain  redress  had  been  treated  with 
disdain  and  contempt ;  and  even  when  he 
desired  to  obtain  from  its  compassion  such 
a  remuneration  as  would  only  secure  bread 
to  himself  and  to  his  large  family,  he  was 
met  with  the  declaration,  that  he  had  been 
deservedly  punished,  and  had  no  claim  of 
any  description  on  the  East-India  Com- 
pany. He  would  support  any  motion  of 
which  the  object  was  inquiry  into  Mr. 
Buckingham's  case ;  and  he  would  do  so 
in  the  hope  that  the  House  would  see 
justice  done  to  that  unfortunate  individual. 
Mr.  Astell  said,  he  had  hoped,  that  this 
question  had  been  finally  settled  by  the 
late  decision  at  the  East-India-house ;  but 
as  it  was  again  mooted,  he  roust  again  re- 
peat that  Mr.  Buckingham's  punishment 
was  only  the  result  of  lus  misconduct. 
So  far  was  Mr.  Buckingham  from  being 
art  ill-used  individua]>  that  he  even  consi- 


dered him  a  highly-favoured  individual,  in 
consequence  of  the  number  of  timet  which 
he  had  transgressed,  and  had  been  par- 
doned.      After    the    repeated    warnings 
which  had  been  given  to  Mr.  Buckingham, 
Mr.  Adam  would  have  been  unworthy  of 
his  situation,  if  he  had  tolerated  any  longer 
what  he  must  call  the  insolence  of  Mr. 
Buckingham.     He  reminded  the  House, 
that,  on  a  late  ballot  at  the  Eaat-India- 
house,  it  was  proved,  that  out  of  2,000 
proprietors  of  East-India  stock,  only  127 
had  approved  of  Mr.  Buckingham's  coa« 
duct — a  clear  proof,  in  his  opinion,  that 
the  public  took  no  interest  in  hia  claim  for 
reniuneration  and  redress. 

Dr.  PhiUimore  said,  that  every  gentleman 
who  had  heard  the  speech  of  his  right  hoo. 
friend,  must  be  convinced,  that  no  ground 
was  laid  for  the  charges  which  Mr.  Buck* 
ingham  had  brought  against  the  Indian 
government.    By  the  law  as  it  now  atoody 
no  man  could  reside  in  the  territory  of 
the  East-India  Company  without  receiving 
a  special  licence  to  do  so.    It  was  equally 
the  law,  that  the  governor-general  could 
revoke  that  licence,  if  he  so  thought  Gt« 
Now,  what  had  been  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
Buckingham?      He   had    established    a 
newspaper  in  1815,  which  began  by  at- 
tacking, Grst  the  character  of  private  in- 
dividuals, and  next  the  measures  of  public 
men,  and  which  ended  by  arraigning  ia 
most  unmeasured  terms,  the  traosacCHUis 
of  the  government  in  the  Nizam's  eooatryt 
and  of  the  army  in  the  territory  of  tbe 
king  of  Oude.    These  attacks  were  regu- 
larly translated  and  circulated  in  the  na« 
tive  languages  of  India.    Now^  in  a  coun- 
try which  we  held  solely  by  the  infloenoe 
of  opinion,  was  it  possible  that  we  eould 
retain  our  supremacy,  if  individuals  were 
allowed  to  arraign  the  government  unra* 
servedly  in  newspapers  ?    The  noble  loid 
who  presented  the  petition  had  saidp  that 
lord  Hastings  had  given  a  free  press  to 
India.    Now,  lord  Hastings  had  done  ad 
such  thing.    His  lordship  had  abofislied 
the  antecedent  censorship,  but  had  erected 
a  tribunal,  to  which  all  newspapers  were^ 
after  publication,  to  be  referred  for  its 
approval.    The  notices  which  Mr.  BucIe- 
ingham  had  received,  that  any  future  iiK 
fraction  of  the  regulations  of  govemoMBt 
would  be  punished  by  his  dismissala  IhhI 
been  frequent.    In  ISSly  this  notice  bad 
been  repeated   in  the  most  uneouiTOcri 
manner.    It  had  been  said  that,  since  Ms 
return,  lord  Hastings  had  deelsred  dMt 
he  had  no  intention  of  strictly 
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these  notices ;  but  the  proceedings  of  the 
council  in  India,  at  which  lord  Hastings 
presided,  left  no  room  for  doubt  on  the 
subject,  and  it  wss  by  his  acts,  not  by 
any  intention  which  he  now  thought  fit 
to  express,  that  the  late  governor-general 
must  be  judged.  The  notice  which  Mr. 
Buckingham  received  stated,  that  if  he 

Iiersi&ted  in  abusing  the  government  his 
icence  would  be  annulled,  and  he  would 
be  compelled  to  quit  the  country.  In 
J 822,  he  committed  a  similar  offence  in 
traducing  the  government  of  India  respect- 
ing the  kingdom  of  Oude.  Lord  Has- 
tings then  communicated  to  him  a  notice, 
that,  although  the  long-tried  forbearance 
pf  the  government  had  been  found  inef- 
fectual, he  was  disposed  to  ^ive  him  the 
advantage  of  one  more  warnmg ;  and  he 
was  therefore  finally  apprized,  that  if  he 
should  again  venture  to  impeach  the  va- 
iidity  of  the  statute  under  the  authority 
of  wbich  the  present  or  any  future  govern- 
ment should  act,  his  licence  would  be  can- 
celled, and  he  would  be  ordered  forthwith 
to  depart  from  India.  In  January  1823, 
very  soon  after  this  last  notice,  the  mar- 
quis of  Hastings  led  India ;  and  no  sooner 
was  he  ^one,  than  Mr.  Buckingham  re- 
peated bis  attacks  upon  the  government. 
Mr.  Adam  acted  immediately  with  a  promp* 
titude  which  did  him  infinite  credit,  and 
ordered  Mr.  Buckingham  out  of  the  coun- 
try. In  all  that  had  been  done  there  was 
no  undue  exercise  of  authority.  Tlie 
punishment  which  had  been  inflicted  on 
Mr.  Buckingham  was  strictly  conformable 
to  the  law ;  and  if  it  had  been  severe,  be 
bad  no  one  to  complain  of,  because  be 
had  brought  it  upon  himself.  When  the 
House  considered  the  vast  importance  of 
our  possessions  in  India,  and  the  delicate 
tie  by  which  they  were  held— that  a  hand- 
ful of  Europeans  exercised  supreme  sway 
over  many  millions  of  the  native  people, 
and  that  our  empire  was  maintained  by 
opinion  alone — tbejr  must  see  that  if  tiie 
same  freedom  of  discussion  were  allowed 
to  prevail  in  that  country  as  we  enjoyed 
in  this,  and  if  individuals  were  permitted 
to  traduce  the  government  through  the 
means  of  the  press,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  retain  the  power  which  this  country 
held  in  India. 

Mr.  Trani  said,  that  if  the  question  were 
solely  confined  to  the  removal  of  Mr. 
Bucxingham  from  India,  perhaps  he  might 
be  disposed  to  concur  in  the  propriety  of 
his  removal.  But  looking  at  the  whole  of 
the  conduct  which  had  been  adopted  to- 


wards that  individua!,  part  of  which,  from 
his  connection  with  the  government  of 
India,  he  had  had  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving, he  must  say,  that  a  case  never 
occurred  to  him  by  which  he  had  been  so 
perplexed;  but,  upon  a  review  of  the  whole 
of  it,  lie  was  by  no  means  satisfied  that 
justice  had  been  done  towards  that  indi- 
vidual. It  was  necessary,  no  doubt,  that 
very  extensive  power  should  be  vested  in 
the  government  of  India,  but  some  exer- 
cise of  that  power,  beyond  proper  limits, 
might  occur ;  some  stretch  of  authority 
might  arise;  and  he  must  add,  that  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Buckingham,  such  a  stretch 
had  arisen.  He  regretted  to  differ  from 
those  with  whom  he  generally  acted,  but 
felt  that  he  was  called  upon  by  a  sense  of 
duty,  after  a  careful  review  of  the  whole 
conduct  adopted  towards  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham, to  vote  for  the  motion  of  tbe  noble 
lord. 

The  House  divided:  Ayes  48.  Noes 
40.  A  committee  was  accordingly  ap- 
pointed. 

Slave  Trading,  and  the  State 
OF  jHE  Slaves  at  the  Mauritius.] 
Mr.  Fuuell  Buxton  rose,  and  addressed 
the  House  to  the  following  effect : — 

Sir;— >In  subiecting  a  motion  for  the 
appointment  of  a  Select  Committee  to 
inquire  whether  the  Slave  Trade  has  pre- 
vailed in  the  Mauritius,  and  to  what  ex- 
tent, I  beg  to  remind  the  House,  that  the 
Slave-trade  was  abolished  by  this  country 
in  1807,  declared  to  be  felony  in  1811, 
and  piracy  in  1824.  The  abolition  has 
been  confirmed  by  many  treaties  with 
other  countries ;  and  these  treaties  have 
been  accompanied  with  many  and  great 
sacrifices.    Yet  there  i»t  perhaps,  no  one 

fioint  on  which  the  whole  poopfe  of  Eng* 
and,  of  all  ranks,  of  all  ponUcs,  of  all 
religious  persuasions,  are  more  agreed 
than  in  detesting  this  trade,  and  in  tbe 
resolution  that,  as  far  as  England  is  con- 
cerned, the  abolition  shall  be  carried  into 
full  effect. 

Nevertheless,  Sir,  I  stand  here  to  assert, 
that,  in  a  British  colony,  for  the  last  four- 
teen years,  the  Stave-trade,  m  all  its 
horrors,  has  existed.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say,  that  there  have  been  some  few  viola- 
tions of  the  law,  or  that  some  desperate 
adventurers  have  introduced  some  fiAies 
or  hundreds  of  slaves  *bat  that  it  has 
been  carried  on  upon  a  large  scale,  to  the 
extent  of  thousanas  and  tens  of  thousands, 
,  and  thiS|  from  the  capture  pf  that  colony. 
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almost  to  the  present  moment.  In  short, 
that  there  has  been  a  regular,  systematic, 
and  unceasing  importation  of  slaves.  I 
do  not  mean  to  assert,  that  it  has  not 
been  occasionally  interrupted.  I  knove 
that  general  Hall,  during  his  short  ad- 
ministration, effectually  checked  it.  I 
know  that,  about  the  year  1822,  the  dis- 
tress conseauent  upon  the  reduced  price 
of  all  colonial  produce,  caused  some  ces- 
sation of  the  trade ;  and  it  may,  or  it  may 
not  be — for  I  do  not  pretend  to  have  very 
accurate  information  to  a  recent  period— 
that,  for  the  last  year  or  two,  it  has  ceased. 
But,  with  these  exceptions,  there  has 
been  a  regular,  systematic,  and  unceasing 
importation  of  slaves  into  the  Mauritius. 
That  is  the  proposition  I  lay  down,  and  I 
now  proceed  to  prove  it. 

I  have  a  large  body  of  witnesses  to 
produce,  who  have  served  in  civil,  military, 
and  naval  departments — who  will  speak 
to  the  facts  they  have  witnessed.  An 
officer,  who  held  a  high  command  in  the 
Mauritius  for  seven  years,  shall  tell  you 
that  the  Slave-trade  was  not  only  tole- 
rated, but  encouraged — 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer'^- 
What !  encouraged  by  the  government  ? 

Mr.  FoxocU  Buxton, — I  do  not  say  that 
it  was  carried  on  by  members  of  the 
government — I  had  intended  to  avoid  any 
personal  allusion — but,  as  I  am  called 
upon,  I  do  say,  that  it  was  carried  on  to 
such  an  extent,  and  in  a  manner  so  open, 
as  to  reflect,  in  the  strongest  manner,  on 
the  highest  authorities  in  the  island. 
Another  military  ofHcer,  a  general,  states, 
that  from  the  vessels  that  were  hovering 
over  the  coast  of  Bourbon,  then  in  our 
possession,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
1813,  between  nine  and  ten  thousand  new 
slaves  were  landed—that  **  the  landings  of 
new  Africans  were  frequent,  but  by  no 
means  clandestine.''  Another  officer, 
writing  in  1819,  says,  that  the  whole 
population  of  the  Mauritius — meaning 
the  whites^were  engaged  in  the  violation 
of  the  Slave-trade  Abolition  laws;  and 
that,  in  despite  of  them,  700  new  slaves 
bad  been  introduced  in  the  preceding 
month.  Another  officer,  a  colonel  in  the 
army,  writing  in  1821,  says,  that  at  least 
30,000  new  slaves  had  been  landed  at  the 
Mauritius,  between  1810  and  1817.  A 
naval  officer,  an  admiral,  gives  governor 
Farquhar  warning,  in  1812,  that  the  Slave- 
trade  shall  not  be  carried  on,  notwith- 
standing the  encouragement  it  received. 
A  captain  in  the  navy,  speaking  of  the 
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shameful  abuses  of  the  indulgence  eranted 
by  government  in  the  removal  of  slave* 
into  the  Mauritius,  says,  that  at  Tama- 
tave,  which  he  captured,  there  was  not 
more  than  400  slaves  belonging  to  all  the 
settlers — that  they  claimed  permission  to 
remove  them  to  the  Mauritius,  which  he 
refused,  because  it  was  contrary  to  law, 
and  because  he  was  sure  that,  if  granted, 
it  would  become  the  cover  for  an  unlimit- 
ed Slave-trade.    The  settlers  applied  to 
the  governor  of  the  Mauritius,  and  ob- 
tained his  consent  to  the  removal  of  these 
slaves ;  and  the  captain  officially  states> 
thatthoughthe  number  was  but,  orlginallj» 
400,  at  the  date  of  his  letter,  the  9th  of 
January,  1812,  86S  slaves  had  been  m- 
troduced,    and  S47   more  were  yet   to 
come.    A  captain  in  the  navy,  dating  his 
letter  in  April,  1821,  sajrs,  that  1,900  new 
slaves  were  at  sea,  destined  for  the  Mau- 
ritius, and  that  20,000  more  were  coJlecC- 
ing  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  destined  For 
Mauritius  and  Bouibon.    Another  naTal 
captain  says,  that  vessels,  with  cargoea  of 
slaves  on  board,  sailed,  in  open  day,  into 
the  harbour  of  Port  Louis*      Another 
captain  says,  in  1824,  that  the  Slave* 
trade,  through  the  Sechelles,  was  going 
on  under  his  nose,  and  in  spite  of  his 
teeth.    Of  civil  officers  there  were  the 
Collector  of  the  Customs  of  St.  Denif^ 
the  Collector  of  the  Customs  at  St.  PsnPs, 
the  acting  Collector  of  the  same  port,  the 
Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Police  ftt  the 
Mauritius  from  1812  to  1817,  hisioccca- 
sor,  who  held  the  same  office  till  18% 
— all  agree,  that  there  was  slove-trading 
at  the  Mauritius,  and  carried  on  in  the 
most  open  manner. 

1  now  come  to  a  higher  description  of 
civil  servants— -Governors.  Of  these  there 
have  been  three — the  hon.  gentleman  op- 
posite (sir  R.  Farquhar),  who  held  that 
office  from  1810  to  1817,  and  again  from 
1820  to  182S--general  Hall,  who  was 
acting  governor  for  the  year  1818  and 
general  Darling  in  1819.  As  the  faon* 
gentleman  is  present,  I  shall  not  venture 
to  tell  you  what  his  testimonj  maj  be  ; 
but  his  successor,  general  Hsllt  begins 
his  first  despatch  on  the  subject,  by  say- 
ing <*  the  Slsve-trade  has  obtained  a 
daring  pitch  here,"  Januarji  181d.  In 
another  despatch,  in  the  same  month*  he 
says,  *'  this  traffic  has  obtained  a  dmen 
of'^  effrontery,  from  the  impunity  of  of^ 
fenders  and  collusion  at  their  escaM 
which  reflects  a  mark  of  disgrace  oo  m 
government/'    In  April  of  the 
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he  saysi  ''  I  reeret  to  state^  that  not  a 
week  passes  without  slave  vessels  appear- 
ing ofr  some  part  of  this  island."  Again, 
*<the  opulent  and  powerful  part  of  the 
Mauritius  community  not  only  encourage 
but  support  the  Slave-trade,  and  threaten 
destruction  to  those  who  oppose  it.  The 
legal  autfaoritiea  interpose  their  abilities 
and  professional  knowledge  to  defend  the 
agents  of  this  traffic,  but  not  to  punish 
them.  The  tribunals  are  as  deeply  in- 
terested in  it  as  any  other  part  of  the 
society."  Again  in  June,  *<the  Slave* 
trade  has  not  only  been  connived  at  bat 
promoted  and  encouraeed."  And  again 
in  June,  1819.  « with  respect  to  the 
slaves,  which  I  state  to  be  unregistered, 
to  the  amount  of  40,000,  I  can  assure 
your  lordship,  that  I  have  every  reason  to 
feel  convinced,  from  every  source  of  in- 
formation which  I  have  consulted,  that 
the  number  is  not  over-rated." 

The  testimony  of  general  Darling,  who 
succeeded  general  Hall,  Is  the  more  valu- 
able as  he  was  known  to  have  adopted  a 
system  directly  opposite  to  that  of  his 
predecessor.  He  reversed  all  his  orders, 
and  restored  to  office  those  who  had  been 
dismissed.  But,  after  a  short  experience^ 
he  makes  these  acknowledgments*  Gene- 
ral Darling  sap,  that  "  at  the  date  of  his 
despatch,  16th  July,  1819,  the  Slave- 
trade  had  revived  with  a  peculiar  degree 
of  activity  and  effrontery.  There  is  no 
hope  of  prosecuting,  with  success,  in  the 
Mauritius,  any  one  for  being  concerned 
in  it.  When  general  Hall  went  away  the 
slave-dealers  renewed  the  trade  with  re- 
cruited vigour.  Daily  violations  of  the 
law  were  notorious  and  public,  but  none 
would  assist  in  bringing  the  offenders  to 
justice,  whilst  too  many  were  ready  to 
protect  and  to  conceal  them." 

But  there  is  another  confirmation  of  this. 
Tlie  French,  possessing  the  neighbouring 
colony  of  Bourbon,  knew  what  was  doing 
at  the  MaurititiSy  and  have  repeatedly 
complained  to  our  government  of  our 
toleration  of  the  Slave-trade.  For  ex- 
ample :  The  viscount  Bouchage  says,  that, 
*'  when  he  proposed  to  the  Frendi  king 
new  measures  for  putting  down  the  slave- 
trade,  be  was  not  ignorant  of  the  examples 
of  toleration  of  this  traffic  which  the  Eng- 
lish nation  afforded  the  French  in  their 
island  of  Mauritius."  The  duke  de  Riche* 
lieu,  in  a  conference  with  sir  Charles  Stuart, 
said, "  that  the  same  vigilant  attention,  on 
the  part  of  the  French  agents  to  the 
British  colonies,  and  particularly  to  the 


Isle  of  Fraiice,  night,  he  was  sure,  lead  to* 
the  discovenr  of  infractions  upon  our  laws 
respecting  this  trade,  which  we  should  find 
it  difficult  to  justify,  if  they  became  the 
subject  of  official  representation." 

Now,  I  do  not  produce  these  testimonies 
as  constituting  tnat  body  of  proof,  upon 
which  I  should  be  warranted  in  midcing  a 
charge  against  any  individual.  I  am  read/ 
to  admit,  that  they  are  too  general  and 
too  loose  for  such  a  purpose.  But  I  con* 
tend,  that  the  concurrence  of  so  manr 
persons,  havmg  such  different  opportuni- 
ties of  gathering  information  upon  the 
same  point — the  naval  officers  making  their 
observations  at  sea— the  military  officers 
on  shore — the  civil  officers  having  access 
to  other  sources  of  information— the  go* 
vemors  knowing  that  which,  perhaps,  was 
concealed  from  all  the  rest— 4md  finally  the 
French,  looking  at  it  under  a  totallv 
different  aspect — the  concurrence  of  all 
these  in  declaring  that  there  was  Slave- 
trading,  and  to  a  great  extent,  justifies  my 
motion ;  which  is  not  for  condemnation, 
but  for  inquiry. 

I  now  come  to  still  more  precise  proof. 
First,  I  shall  shew  you,  that  between  thirty 
and  forty  vesseb,  engaged  in  the  Slave- 
trade,  have  been  captured  in  thst  quarter. 
It  was  strange  if  each  of  these  vessels  were 
captured  in  their  first  adventure.  1  csn 
prove  it  was  not  so.  It  was  well  known 
that,  for  example,  the  *<  Industry  "  bad  in- 
troduced 6,0008laves  before  she  was  taken. 
It  was  strsnge  also,  if  every  vessel  engaged 
in  the  trade  were  seized.  I  can  prove  they 
were  not — that  some  vessels  regularly,  and 
for  years,  so  employed,  were  never  cap- 
tured  at  all.  The  House  may  judge  how 
many  slaves  were  introduced  in  the  suc- 
cessful voyages  of  the  vessels  which  at 
last  were  captured,  and  of  those  vessels 
which  were  never  captured  at  all.  I 
confine  myself  to  what  I  can  distinctly 
prove ;  namely,  that  between  thirty  'and 
forty  vessels  were  actually  captured. 

Next  I  come  to  the  disembarkations 
which  have  taken  place.  These  I  sather 
from  persons  who  actually  witnessed  those 
disembarkations.  Of  these  I  have  a  great 
number  of  instances.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible for  me  to  go  through  all  the  deposi- 
tions of  these  persons ;  but  I  will  give  one 
by  way  of  sample.  A  man  of  the  name  of 
Higginson,  a  soldier,  deposes,  that  in 
June,  1821,  he  was  stationed  in  the  Mau- 
ritius, upon  the  estate  of  Mr.  Telfair.  Mr. 
Telfiiir  was  private  secretary  to  the  hon. 
governor  opponte,  public  secretary  of  the 
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colony,  curator  of  orphans,  registrar  of 
the  court  of  Vice- Admiralty,  and  he  iiad 
received  from  the  governor  a  present  of 
two  islands.  Higginson  deposed,  that 
**  he,  whilst  on  a  visit  to  his  friend,  corporal 
Storey,  of  the  82nd  regiment  of  foot,  in  the 
command  of  a  military  post,  consisting  of 
himself  and  three  men,  stationed  at  the 
Bay  du  Cap,  in  the  island  of  Mauritius, 
•aw  a  schooner,  which  he  well  knew,  com- 
manded by  a  white  man  of  the  name  of 
Jean  Louis,  coming  into  the  said  Cap: 
that  his  friend  corporal  Storey  hailed  the 
schooner,  and  ordered  the  captain  to  lower 
his  boat,  and  come  and  fetch  him  to  in- 
spect what  was  on  board.  To  which  the 
captain,  in  the  hearing  of  deponent,  re- 
plied, **  Stop  a  bit"  (arretez  un  peu) ;  and 
whilst  deponent  and  his  friend  were  wait- 
ing for  the  boat  to  come  to  the  side  of 
the  bay  on  which  they  were,  deponent 
observed  a  great  stir  in  the  vessel,  and 
black  people,  who,  from  the  matting  and 
plaiting  of  their  hair,  and  other  marks,  he 
Knew  to  be  natives  of  Madagascar,  come 
out  of  the  hold  of  the  vessel  and  go  over 
her  side  into  a  boat,  placed  at  the  side  of 
the  schooner  to  receive  tliem  ;  and  one 
Pierre,  a  black  man,  whom  deponent  well 
knew,  and  who  frequently  had  told  de- 
ponent, that  he  belonged  to  eovernor 
Farquhar,  having  placed  himself  in  the 
place  of  helmsman,  and  three  other  blacks, 
all  evidently  sufficiently  used  to  the  place 
to  be  called  old  slaves,  having  seated  them- 
selves as  rowers  in  the  boat,  made  for  the 
opposite  side  of  the  bay  to  that  on  which 
was  the  military  post.  In  this  place,  rather 
more  towards  the  mouth  of  the  bay  than 
where  the  schooner  was  at  this  time 
lying,  deponent  saw  the  black  people 
whom  he  had  watched  from  the  hold  of 
the  schooner,  land ;  and,  at  the  landing- 
place,  perceived  thatjcertain  persons  were 
stationed  to  receive  them,  two  of  whom 
conducted  the  first  two  or  three  that  put 
foot  a-shore,  into  an  adjoining  wood, 
which  here  stretches  itself  nearly  down  to 
the  sea  side,  and^the  other  two  waited  near 
the  boat,  and  ordered  those  that  next 
came  out  to  follow  the  steps  of  their  com- 
panions into  the  woods,  whilst  the  two  who 
conducted  them  thither  returned  to  super- 
intend the  rest  of  the  disembarkation. 
Thus  was  the  first  boat's  load,  consisting, 
as  deponent  believes,  of  from  sixteen  to 
twenty  persons,  landed  and  disposed  of, 
and  the  boat  returned  to  the  schooner 
for  more ;  corporal  Storey  still  continuing 
to  hail  her,  and  to  order  her  commander, 
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Jean  Louis,  to  lower  his  boat  for  him  to 
come  on  board.    To  which  Louis    only 
replied  by  an  execrable  oath  ;  telliitt  de- 
ponent's friend,  at  the  close  thereof  that 
he  had  no  occasion  for  him,  and  saying  ia 
French,   as  well  as  deponent   can   now 
describe  it,  'vafairefoutre—* ne  pasbesoia 
de  vous.'    Whereupon  deponent's  friendi 
in  presence  of  deponent,  ordered  hia  mea 
to  fire,  not,  however,  into  the  boatt  but 
over  her,  to  bring  her  to:  notwithstandiog 
which,  however,  deponent  saw  the  boat 
by  this  time  loaded  again  with  the  aame 
description  of  persons,  push  off  for  the 
shore,  which  she  duly  reached  and  landed 
about  twenty  more  naked  Madagaocart,  or 
Malgachi,  in  the  face  of  deponent  and  bb 
friend  in  charge  of  the  post ;  the  aforeaaid 
corporal  Storey,  who  seeing  his  power  thus 
contemned,  and  in  fact  obviously  Insuffi- 
cient either  for  prevention  or  punishmentt 
set  off  again  for  the  civil  commissioDer»  or 
magistrate  of  the  district,  one  Mr.  BJan- 
card :  but  deponent  remiuned  behind  with 
the  three  men  of  his  friend's  regimen  t,  the 
82nd,  and  saw  the  boat  for  the  third  lime 
landed  with  slaves,  and,  as  before,  push 
away  for  the  shore»  which  it  duly  reached. 
Thus,  what deponentconsiders  as  the  whole 
cargo  was  landed  and  lodged  in  a  wood 
adjoining  the  property  to  which  the  vessel 
they  were  lanaed  from  belonged,  and  to 
which  he  concludes,  as  a  matter  of  coiuie, 
they  were  shortly  conducted.     They  were 
all  m  a  state  of  nudity.    Corporal  Storey 
returned  to  his  post   in  time  to  see  the 
third  boat,  or  the  boat  for  the  third  time 
return  to  the  vessel ;  after  which  she  set 
sail ;  but,  unable,  from  contrary  vinds^  to 
weather  the  point,  and  get  round  to  Belle 
Ombre,  to  which  she  was  bonndt  she  was 
obliged  to  put  back,  and  return  to  Bay 
du   Cap.     On  the  return  of   oorporal 
Storey  to  Bay  du  Cap,  he  reported  to  d^ 
ponent,  that  Mr.  Blancard,  the  magiatrate^ 
not  liking  the  errand  on  which  hot  Storey^ 
had  come,  told  him  to  look  to  bis  iiien» 
mind  his  business,  and  if  any  tluog  were 
wanted,  he  Blancard,   would  auiwly  iu 
Blancard  was  at  this  time,  or  hadbecn» 
as  deponent  believes,   a  pari  owner  ia 
Belle  Ombre.*" 


This  is  the  deposition  of  one 
There  are  many  others  which  I  am  ready 
to  produce  before  the  Committee.  Several 
soldiers  are  ready  to  depose  that  they  bad 
received  directions  from  their  superioiBt 
not  to  pay  any  attention  to  the  disea- 
barkation  of  the  slaves.  One,  an  overseer 
of  convictsi  would  prove,  that  ha  bad 
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actually  gone  to  hit  officer.  Captain 
Rossi,  to  state,  that  he  knew  where  a  dis- 
embarkation was  taking  place.  The  repl^ 
was,  that  he  should  mind  his  own  busi- 
ness, and  that  he  would  be  punished  for 
interfering  with  what  did  not  concern  him. 
One  man  goes  so  far  as  to  state,  that  he 
was  flogged  for  the  crime  of  interfering 
with  the  Slave-trade.  I  wish  to  state  the 
evidence  with  perfect  fairness,  and  there- 
fore I  candidly  adroit,  that  this  statement 
seems  to  me  quite  incredible.  But  I  have 
the  greatest  reliance  on  the  multitude  of 
other  depositions,  all  proving  that  dbem- 
barkations  did  take  place. 

The  House  will  observe,  that  the 
number  of  soldiers  at  the  Mauritius  was 
very  inconsiderable;  never,  1  believe,  ex- 
ceeding 1,200.  Of  these,  a  large  propor- 
tion were  stationed  at  Port  Louis,  where 
they  had  little  opportunity  of  making 
any  observations  upon  the  Slave-trade. 
Only  a  few  were  stationed  in  different 
parts  of  the  island.  Of  these,  some  are 
dead,  some  are  still  in  the  Mauritius; 
and  of  those  who  have  come  to  England, 
I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  out  more 
than  twenty ;  but  those  twenty  I  am  ready 
to  produce  before  the  committee;  and 
they  shall  prove,  that  they  witnessed 
ninety-nine  separate  disembarkations. 

The  House  will  remember,  that  the 
coast  possessed  many  bays  and  recesses, 
in  which  slaves  might  be  landed  with  little 
prospect  of  detection— -tliat  the  country 
abounded  in  large  forests,  wliere  the  slaves 
once  placed,  would  be  secure  from  dis- 
covery—that the  whole  body  of  the  colony 
were  favourable  to  the  trade,  so  much  so, 
that  even  the  Chief  Justice,  not  perhaps 
the  most  active  officer  in  preventing  it, 
had  officially  declared,  that  the  colonies 
looked  upon  the  abolition  of  the  Slave- 
trade  as  an  injustice,  and  every  man 
engaged  in  it  as  a  meritorious  character. 
When  all  these  circuroslances  are  taken 
into  consideration,  it  is  probable,  that  a 
multitude  of  disembarkations  took  place 
which  were  never  discovered. 

There  are  other  cases,  in  which  I  have 
not  positive  proof,  but  the  strongest 
grounds  of  suspicion.  For  example: 
Captain  Lynne,  of  his  majesty's  ship 
Eclipse,  in  an  official  letter  to  his  admiral, 
in  1812,  says,  « a  brig  was  fitted  out 
from  the  Sechelles,  and  brought  back  a 
cargo  of  new  slaves,  in  number  two  hun- 
dred, from  Madagascar.'*  It  is  very  pos- 
sible, when  captain  Lynne  is  summoned 
before  the  committee,  he  may  give  us 


such  information  as  may  enable  me  to 
transfer  this  from  the  list  of  suspicions  to 
the  list  of  proveable  cases.  Another  officer 
speaks  of  seven  brigs  and  a  schooner, 
which  foundered  in  the  Humian^in  1814<. 
Another  officer  says,  that  seventeen  vessels 
were  equipped  from  Port  Louis  for  the 
Slave-trade,  between  December  1818,  and 
March  1819.  And  a  number  of  other 
cases  of  the  same  description  can  be  pro- 
duced. 

Takinff  .however,  no  nodceof  these  casea 
of  suspicion— no  notice  of  the  disembarka- 
tions which  might  have  taken  place,  but 
which  were  never  discovered^no  notice 
of  the  cargoes  of  shives  brought  in  by 
the  vessels  that  were  captured  in  their 
successful  voyages,  or  of  those  brought 
in  by  vessels  that  were  never  captured ; 
but  confining  ourselves  to  that  which 
is  capable  of  proof,  namely,  that  between 
thirty  and  forty  vessels  were  captured, 
and  nearly  a  hundred  disembarxationa 
witnessed,  we  have  proof  to  the  extent  of 
a  hundred  and  thirty  cargoes.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  ssy  how  many  slavea  were 
comprised  in  each  of  these  cargoes.  I 
have  heard  of  a  vessel  with  a  wousand 
slaves  aboard.  Vesseb  have  been  cap- 
tured with  100,  900,  400,  500,  and  600, 
slaves.  Rating  each  carso  at  200,  we 
have,  in  these  hundred  and  thirty  cargoes, 

groof  of  Slave-trading  to  the  extent  of 
etweentwentyand  thirty  thousandhuinan 
beings. 

Now,  if  I  stopped  here,  I  should  say  I 
had  proved  my  case.  If  I  wished  to 
convince  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  that 
there  had  been  smugglings  at  the  Isle  of 
Wight—if  I  showed  to  him,  that  so  manj 
vessels  had  been  captured  in  that  illicit 
trade-— that  so  many  landings  had  been 
witnessed«-that  so  many  ^cera,  civilt 
military,  and  naval,  united  in  declaring 
that,  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge  ana 
belief,  smuggling  had  flourished  for  so 
many  years— I  take  it,  that  the  right  boo. 
gentleman  wonid  think  that  there  was 

Eretty  good  reason  for  a  strict  inquiry, 
iut  1  ffo  further.  There  are  certain  ob- 
servabU^  circumstances  which,  to  my 
mind,  constitute  a  body  of  proof  still  more 
conclusive  than  any  cfirect  evidence.  It 
is  barely  possible  that  all  those  persona 
whom  1  have  enumerated—officers  of  the 
army,  navy,  and  civil  service,  judges  and 
governors— may  have  entered  into  a  con- 
spiracv  to  deluae  the  people  of  England. 
But  the  facts  to  which  1  now  ulode, 
admit  of  no  possibility  of  delusion.   There 
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are,  1  say,  certain  observable  circum- 
stances and  marked  peculiarities,  which 
always  exist  where  there  is  Slave-trading 
.^which  never  exist  where  there  is  not 
Slave-trading— and  which,  therefore,  con- 
stitute a  test  by  which  we  may  decide 
in  any  given  colony,  whether  there  has 
been,  or  has  not  been,  this  crime.  The 
first  test  of  this  kind  to  which  I  shall 
refer,  is  the  proportion  of  males  and 
females.  Gentlemen  who  have  turned 
their  attention  to  this  subject,  know  that 
in  colonies  where  the  Slave-trade  prevails, 
the  males  always  greatly  exceed  the 
females.  The  trade,  indeed,  is  a  trade  in 
males.  I  am  assured  by  officers  who  have 
captured  Slave  vessels,  that  of  the  Negroes 
on  board,  there  were  at  least  ten  males  to 
one  female — and  the  same  thing  appears 
by  inspecting  the  official  returns.  So  it 
was  in  the  West  Indies.  The  dispropor- 
tion between  the  sexes  waa  the  great  ar- 
gument upon  which  the  West  Indisns  de- 
pended. They  maintained  that  they  could 
not  keep  up  the  population  without  the 
Slave-trade,  because  they  had  two  males 
to  one  female.  Mr.  Pittas  answer  was— 
'<  Abstain  from  the  Slave-trade  for  a  few 
years,  and  the  population  will  right  it- 
self; nature  will  provide  an  equal  propor- 
tion of  males  and  females."  This  predic- 
tion has  been  exactly  ftiliilled.  There  are 
seventeen  West-India  colonies.  In  thir- 
teen the  females  already  exceed  the  males. 
In  four  the  males  exceed  the  females. 
But  the  total  presents  an  excess  of  females 
over  the  males— the  females  being  in 
number  960,558,  the  males  356,684. 

Now  then,  let  us  see  whether  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Mauritius  resembles  that  of 
the  Wast  Indies  as  it  was  formerly,  when 
there  waa  Slave-trading,  or  now  that  there 
is  none.  In  the  Mauritius;  by  the  official 
returns,  the  males  were  41,015,  and  the 
females  22,754.  And  by  the  last  returns 
from  the  Sechelles,  dated  Janusry,  1825, 
there  were  five  males  to  one  female. 
Now,  if  this  shows  the  existence  of  Slave- 
trading  at  all,  it  shows  it  to  a  vast  ex- 
tent. It  is  not  occasional  violations  of  law 
—it  is  not  the  act  of  a  few  French  rcne- 
gadoes,  which  could  thus  alter  the  laws 
of  nature,  and  derange  the  proportion  of 
the  sexes.  You  have  21 ,000  males  more,  or 
21,000  females  less,  than  you  ought  to 
have.  And  this  tells  me,  that  some  great 
engine  has  been  at  work — some  vast 
machine  has  been  in  motion— to  account 
for  such  a  phenomenon. 

The  next  point  is  equally  inexplicable, 
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except  upon  the  presumption  of  Slave- 
trading  :  I  mean  the  fact,  that  the  foreign 
slaves  in  the  Mauritius  so  mach  excelled  th  e 
natives.  In  a  country  in  which  the  Slave- 
trade  has  been  abolished  for  a  given  time, 
if  a  vast  majority  of  the  slaves  are  natives, 
the  presumption  is,  that  there  has  not 
been  Slave-trading.  But  if,  in  another 
colony  similarly  circumstanced,  the  great 
majority  are  foreign,  and  the  few  only 
Creole,  there  it  is  difficult  to  doubt  that 
the  law  has  been  avoided.  Now,  I  do  not 
find  in  the  West-India  colonies,  the  number 
of  Creoles  greatly  exceeding  thst  of  f<^ 
reign.  But,  in  the  Mauritiua  I  find  the 
number  of  Creoles  greatly  fidla  abort  of 
that  of  foreign.  Now,  I  moat  confeaa  that 
my  proof  is  not  of  that  conduaive  natist 
that  I  could  wish.  I  have,  from  two  West- 
India  islands,  the  number  of  foreign  alaves 
separated  from  the  natives.  But  this  is 
wanting  at  the  Mauritius;  and  wanting, 
because  the  registry  is  in  the  utmost 
state  of  confusion.  I  am  therefore  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  taking  the  beat  data  I 
can  procure— the  advertisement  of  alavcs 
in  the  newspapers.  There  I  have  Iroei  ibt 
vender  the  account  of  how  many  an 
foreign— how  many  natives.  And,  as  a 
native  slave,  accustomed  to  the  dinMit 
and  to  the  mode  of  labour,  and  ondei^ 
standing  the  langoage,  is  more  Taloable 
than  a  foreign  slave,  I  may  ^SaAj  MSVf 
that  if  he  errs  wilf|illy  at  all,  it  is  la  ai^ 
menting  the  number  of  Creoles^  aad  re- 
ducing that  of  the  foreign.  I  hafeaatiacl- 
ed  all  the  advertisementa  iiron  ril  te 
newspspers  I  could  procure;  and,  ae* 
cording  to  them,  the  proportion  of  fbrrign 
negroes  to  Crede,  is  as  three  to  onet  fiHtp 
feeling  the  objection  to  thia  amMoty 
that  it  is  a  comparison  between  me  told 
in  one  case,  and  particular  inataneaa  la 
the  other,  I  have  looked  areend  wm  ia 
order  to  find  some  less  exceptionable  eoB- 
parison — and  I  have  found  ic^  We  bafe 
the  population  of  the  Sechettes  %  and  ShU 
population  divided  into  the  two  damfo  af 
foreign  and  Creole.  We  have  tbe  aame 
in  two  West-India  islands.  I  wiab  it  bad 
been  possible  to  compare  them  in  the 
same  year;  but  the  returns  freae  the 
Sechelles  are  in  1815,  and  from  the  Wart 
Indies  in  1817.  And  the  facU  aland  tbas: 
In  the  West-India  islands  the  popdJlinn 
being  95,000,  85,000  are  Creoles,  NyNO 
foreign.  In  the  Sechelles  the  total  My 
6,500,  1,000  are  Creoles,  5,500  Jbtrifi 
So  that  you  have,  in  the  Waal  IpdB^ 
eight   natives    to   a   foreigaep    at 
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SechelleSf  five  foreigners  to  a  native. 
Supposing  the  population  of  the  Sechelles 
had  been  equal  (as  indeed  the  population 
of  the  Sechellea  and  Mauritius  together  is 
nearly  equal)  to  that  of  the  West  India 
islands,  the  result  would  be,  that  you  would 
have  85.000  Creoles  in  the  one,  15,000  in 
the  other ;  10,000  foreigners  in  the  one, 
85,000  in  the  other.  There  would  have 
been  a  difference  of  70,000  in  each  case. 
Now,  I  admit  that  this  calculation  is  liable 
to  some  great  deductions.  First ;  we  do 
not  know  that,  at  the  moment  of  abolition, 
the  proportions  were  the  same— what  thej 
ought  to  have  been  to  make  the  calcula- 
tion perfectly  correct.  Secondly;  the 
census  in  the  West  Indies  was  talcen  two 
years  later  than  in  the  Sechelles.  Thirdly  ; 
the  Slave-trade  was  abolished  in  the  West 
Indies  earlier  than  it  was  at  the  Sechelles. 
£ach  of  these  causes  calls  for  a  consider- 
able reduction.  But  make  the  greatest 
deductions  possible,  they  are  utterly  in- 
significant in  proof,  that  there  is  not  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  foveign  slaves 
in  the  Mauritius  than  there  ought  to  be, 
upon  the  supposition  of  the  abandoning 
of  the  Slave-trade  at  the  time  it  was  by 
law  abolished. 

There  is  another  fact  almost  equally 
important.  We  know  that  the  cultivation 
of  sugar  is  the  great  and  permanent  motive 
for  the  introduction  of  slaves  into  a  colony. 
I  will  not  say  that  slaves  are  introduced 
for  no  other  purpose ;  but  I  am  persuaded 
that  there  never  was  an  active  Slave-trade 
except  for  the  purpose  of  growing  sugar; 
and  if  sugar  ceasea  to  be  used,  that  crime 
would  also  cease.  An  increase,  therefore, 
in  the  quantity  of  sugar  produced,  fur- 
nishes some  criterion— by  no  means  a 
perfect  one,  I  admit— by  which  we  may 
judge  whether  there  has  been  any  Slave- 
trading.  In  the  year  1810,  very  little  sugar 
was  grown  at  the  Mauritius.  As  far  as 
I  can  learn,  more  was  exported.  Shortly 
afler,  there  was  an  export  of  about  half  a 
million  of  pounds.  In  1822  it  amounted 
to  thirty  millions  of  pounds ;  that  is,  it  had 
increased  sixty-fold.  Now,  it  ma;^  be  said 
that  this  increase  arose  from  an  mcrease 
in  the  price  of  sugar,  which  had  induced 
the  proprietors  to  turn  their  attention  from 
the  growth  of  other  articles  to  the  growth 
of  sugar.  The  fact,  however,  is,  that  they 
grew  more  of  other  articles  in  the  latter 
period  than  in  the  former ;  and  that  the 
price  of  suffar,  instead  of  rising,  fell.  For 
example :  in  1819,  the  price  was  SOt.  the 
cwt.  and  the  export  50,000  cwt.  Id  1822, 
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the  price  was  17^.  the  cwt.  and  the  export 
208,000  cwt.  So  that  we  have,  in  that  short 
period,  the  price  reduced  nearly  one-half, 
and  the  production  increased  four- fold. 

There  is  another  phenomenon  equally 
remarkable.  Bounties  are  paid  upon  the 
capture  of  each  slave  illicitly  imported.  If 
the  Slave-trade  were  abolished  in  the 
Mauritius,  as  it  was  in  the  West  Indies, 
there  ought  to  be  some  proportion  between 
the  numbers  captured  at  the  Mauritius, 
and  in  the  colonies  in  the  West  Indies. 
Now,  I  extract  the  following  Return  from 
a  parliamentary  document  prmted  in 
1822:— 

A  Lift  of  the  number  of  captured  Negroes,  on 
accoant  of  whom  Bounties  have  been  paid  out  of 
his  Majesty's  Treisury,  to  the  3lst  of  March, 
1823,  dintinguithing  the  number  for  each 
Colony. 

Antigua   • 

Barbadoes    

Berbice    

Bermuda 

Demeraia 

Dominica 24 

Grenada    3 

Jamaica 40* 

Montsernt 

Nevis    

St  Christopher 

St  Lucia • 7 

St  Vincent 

Tobago     

Trinidad 8 

Viigin  Islands 


Total  for  all  the  British  West-India) 

Islands     | 

Bahama  Islands 

Cape  of  Good  Hope    


Total  for  all  the  British  Colonies  ex- 
clusive of  Mauritius 


i 


83 

115t 

8t 


805 


For  Mauritius  alone  up  to  the  mmt  date. •  3,453 

Now,  if  it  were  necessary,  I  could 
aggravate  this  argument  very  considerably. 
I  could  prove  tliat  the  slaves  in  the  West* 
Indies  were  not  new  slaves,  but  slaves 
removed  from  one  island  to  another,  and 

*  These  Negroes  came  from  a  vessel  bomd  la 
Cnba,  which  ^  stress  of  weather  put  into  Jamaica, 
where  they  hoped  to  dispose  of  them ;  but  trying 
to  do  so,  the  parties  were  immediately  seiied,  and 
tried,  convicted,  and  transported.  They  were 
tried  and  convicted  in  the  island  itself.  The  names 
of  the  parties  so  convicted  and  transported  were 
HudtoQ  and  Jones,  two  of  the  crew  navigatiag  ia 
the  Spanish  vesseL 

t  The  greatest  part  of  these  Negroes  were 
bmded  from  an  fnsurgeat  privateer.  Vide  Boaaty 
I^per  made  up  at  Uie  Treaswy,  Mth  of  Match, 

X  Twoof  these  are  laid  to  he  rttufaedasrtaata 
from  Scotland. 
3  U 
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forfeited  for  technical  errors.  Tlie  only 
two  real  cases  of  Slave-trading  are  one 
at  the  Bahamas,  where  an  insurgent  pri- 
vateer landed  the  slaves  that  were  cap- 
tured— another  at  Jamaica,  where  a 
Spanish  vessel  intended  for  Cuba,  put 
into  Jamaica  from  stress  of  weather. 
Whereas,  the  numbers  stated  at  the  Mau- 
ritius might  be  increased,  if  the  account 
were  made  up  to  the  present  time;  be- 
cause, the  Censeur,  the  Succ^s,  the  In- 
dustry, the  Walter  Farquhar,  have  been 
captured  since  the  period  at  which  that 
return  was  made  up.  But,  let  the  argu- 
ment stand  as  it  does — in  nineteen  slave 
colonies  bounties  are  paid  on  205  slaves— 
in  the  twentieth,  on  2,452.  There  are 
ten  times  as  many  captured  in  a  single 
colony,  as  in  all  the  other  colonies  put 
together. 

Now,  if  the  House  will  look  at  these 
facts  together — that  the  male  slaves  double 
in  amount  the  females— that  the  foreign 
slaves  double  in  amount  the  crcole— 'that 
the  growth  of  sugar  in  1822  was  increased 
sixty-fold  under  a  falling  market — that 
the  bounty  on  captured  slaves  at  the 
Mauritius  was  ten  times  as  great  as  in  all 
the  other  colonies  pot  together,  I  think 
the  House  will  concur  with  me,  that  there 
has  been  Slave-trading. 

Hero  are,  independently  of  positive 
testimony,  four  tests— 4ake  any  test  you 
please,  and  it  tells  you  that  there  has 
been  Slave-trading,  and,  if  at  all,  on  a 
very  large  scal&— a  scale  so  large,  as  to 
change  the  whole  statistics  of  the  colony 
—a  redundance  of  men,  as  compared  with 
women— of  foreign  slaves,  as  compared 
with  Creoles— a  quadrupled  production 
upon  a  sinking  market. 

I  come  now  to  the  Registry.  It  was 
established  as  a  complete  and  perfect 
check  against  the  Slave-trade.  As  such 
it  was  sent  out  to  the  colonies — as  such 
it  was  recommended  by  our  government 
to  foreign  powers — and  it  was  sent  by 
lord  Bathurst  to  the  Mauritius,  with  strict 
injunctioDs  to  carry  all  its  regulations 
into  effect;  and  the' governor,  in  his  re* 
ply,  acknowledges,  that  if  carried  into 
e&ct,  it  will  suppress  the  Slave-trade. 
It  will  surprise  the  House  to  hear,  that 
almost  all  its  important  regulations  have 
been  rejected  or  neglected,  at  the  Mau* 
ritius.  For  example — it  was  required, 
that  the  marks  of  each  negro  should  be 
distinctly  stated.  In  nineteen  cases  out 
of  twenty  this  has  not  been  done.  It 
was  required^  that  every  person  purchas- 
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ing  a  negro  ahould  ttiitc  the  penoD  from 
whom,  and  the  estate  from  which,  be  was 
procured.  At  the  Mauritias,  they  con- 
tented themselves  with  saying,  that  the 
negro  was  acquit,  oracheC6;  but,  whetlier 
from  a  bonA  fide  proprietor,  or  from  a 
slave-smugpgler,  from  a  neighbouring  es- 
tate, or  from  the  hold  of  a  slave-ship— the 
only  material  question — no  species  of  in- 
formation was  given  by  the  register. 

The  House  will,  perhaps,  see  the  state 
of  confusion  into  which  the  registry  has 
fallen  by  a  single  iact.  In  1816,  87,S52 
slaves  were  returned.  In  1819,  2D,948; 
in  1822,  7,485.  Now,  by  law,  there  is 
a  fine  upon  the  planter  of  100/.  on  each 
slave  omitted  in  the  return.  The  difler- 
ence  between  the  first  return  and  the  last 
is  80,000  slaves.  The  penally  of  lOOL 
on  each  of  these  slaves  would  amount  to 
eight  millions  of  money  in  1SI9,  and  eight 
millions  more  in  1822;  and  erery  ulawt 
so  omitted  is  by  law  free.  I  do  not  pre- 
tend  to  say  whether  these  fines  should  or 
should  not  be  remitted ;  or  whether  go- 
vernment should  restore  to  the  proprietors 
these  slaves,  which  having  actnally  be* 
loneed  to  them,  have  been  forfeited  1^ 
their  neglect.  But  I  warn  govemmeDr, 
that  there  are  in  the  Mauritius  muiy 
thousand  negroes,  who  have  been  iai^ 
ported  since  1810;  who,  by  tlie  laws  of 
£ngland,  are  free.  And  I  give  nocioe^ 
that  wc  demand  the  execution  of  the  law 
in  their  favour.  Government  nm  relax 
the  fines  or  the  forfeitures  whicn  have 
been  incurred  by  neglect ;  but  they  most 
not  give  to  the  planter  what  neter  b^ 
longed  either  to  tnemselves  or  the  pfasiler 
— the  negroes  who  have  been  imported 
contrary  to  law,  since  the  Tear  J8J0L 
For  example:  on  Mr.  Telfair^s  aHaXtt 
about  250  negroes  were  returned  in  1816^ 
No  return  is  to  be  found  in  the  Registtt 
office  in  this  country  for  1819  and  J8SL 
And  there  are  abundance  of  witnesMi 
who  have  seen  from  a  thousand  to  twdve 
hundred  negroes  upon  that  sane  estate. 
Mr.  Telfair,  at  least,  shall  be  calM  npon 
to  explain  how  these  slaves  were  pro- 
cured. 

There  is  another  symptom,  I  will  not 
call  it  a  proof,  of  slave  tradStaa,  I  mum 
the  very  dreadful  treatment  of  the  slates 
at  the  Mauritius.  I  am  one  of  those  who 
think,  that  wherever  there  is  shfiry^ 
there  there  is  cruelty;  and,  tfaerdin 
mere  cruelty  would  be  no  proof.  Ait 
the  excessive  ill-treatment  or  die  skiM 
at  the  Mauritius,  and  the  mortalitjiiil^ 
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that  ill-treatmeDt  has  produced^  coupled 
with  the  fact,  that  the  population  has  not 
diminishedt  are  at  least  a  strong  corrobo- 
ration of  my  opinions.  Excessive  labour, 
or  excessive  punishment,  may  be  re- 
strained by  the  reflection,  that  a  substitute 
is  not  to  be  found,  or  only  at  a  very  great 
price,  £or  that  being,  whom  those  ex- 
cesses send  to  the  grave.  But,  where 
the  Slave-trade  prevails— where  there  is 
a  market,  and  that  market  abundantly 
supplied,  there  it  is  plain  to  experience 
and  plain  to  reason,  tnat  the  life  of  man 
will  be  hekl  at  a  very  cheap  rate  indeed. 
There  was  an  officer  of  the  Mauritius, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  make  a  report  to  the 
governor,  day  by  day,  of  the  deaths  of 
the  necroes  in  his  district.  The  popula* 
tion  of  that  district  was,  1  am  told — for  I 
have  not  proof^^in  1816,  somewhere  about 
1 1,(KX) :  m  tbe  next  six  years  6,565  died. 
Such  a  mortality  proves  excessive  ill- 
treatment.  But  a  population  existing 
under  such  a  mortality  is  proof  of  Slave- 
trading. 

Now,  I  turn  to  another  p«rt,  the  popu- 
lation oif  tbe  Sechelles.  The  Houpe  will 
recollect,  that  it  has  been  already  poved, 
by  official  dooumeoU,  that  there  were 
five  males  to  one  lemale,  and  five  foreign 
alaves  to  one  native ;  which,  if  all  otl^ 
facts  were  wantingi  would  be  sufficient  to 
establish  that  there  bad  been  Slave- 
trading.  There  are  three  returns  of  the 
population  of  the  Sechelles— that  taken 
by  tbe  French  kanediately  before  tbe 
capture;  that  taken  by  captain  Severs 
shortly  after  tho  capture ;  and  that 
taken  by  governor  Farquhar  in  1812. 
According  to  the  French  return,  there 
were  1,200  negroes  in  1810.  In  1825, 
there  were  6,000;  that  is,  the  popu^ 
lation  has  increased  five-fold.  This 
is  not  all.  In  the  interim,  there  have 
been  exported  from  tbe  Sechelles,  openly 
and  according  to  law,  2,000.  There  has 
also  been  an  illicit  trade.  It  is  impossible 
to  state  what  numbers  have  been  smug- 
gled ;  but  1  have  reason  to  thiak  I  speak 
within  compass  when  I  say,  that  the  illicit 
trade  at  least  equalled  that  which  was 
^egal.  To  tlie  6,000,  tlien,  which  remain 
at  the  Sechelles,  must  be  added  the  2.000 
legally,  and  tbe  2|000  illegally  removed. 
And  thus  you  have  a  pojHilation,  1,200 
in  1810,  which  has  swelled  lo  10,000  in 
1825. 

Now  let  as  look  at  this  a  little  mere  in 
detail.  The  population  was  originaUy 
1920a    It  would  be  bit  to  suppose>  that 


the  males  form  a  greater  proportion  to 
tiie  females  then  than  now.  For  Slave- 
trading  was  then  permitted ;  and  now  it 
has  been  prohibited  for  fourteen  years. 
But,  in  oraer  to  be  quite  within  compass, 
we  will  take  the  proportion  in  1810,  as 
they  are  proved  to  be  in  1825 ;  that  is, 
five  males  to  a  female.  There  were,  then, 
1 ,000  males,  and  200  females.  First,  as 
to  the  males— 1,000  in  1810,  exported, 
nearly  4,000,  remaining  5,000.  That  is, 
the  1,000  males  have  multiplied  to  9,000. 
The  females  are  still  more  ctmotis.  There 
were  200  originally ;  of  these  150  have 
been  exported.  Tbe  50  who  remained, 
with  tbe  assistance  they  received  from 
the  others,  while  they  continued  in  the 
island,  have  been  the  mothers  of  the  whole 
colony.  That  is,  they  have  produced 
9,000  living  children.  But,  it  is  computed, 
that  one  half  the  negro  children  die  in 
tbe  first  month.  That  would  give  them 
a  family  of  18,000  chiklren.  It  is  calcu* 
lated,  that  in  a  given  nimiber  of  females, 
some  die— if  any  died,  the  wonder  is  in- 
creased. It  is  calcidated,  that  in  a  given 
population  of  females,  only  one  out  of 
four  bears  children.  This  would  still  more 
increase  the  wonder.  If  I  were  not  afraid 
of  throwing  an  air  of  ridicule  over  a  sob- 
lectin  itself  so  serioas,  1  would  tell  you 
now  many  cliildren  each  of  these  matrons 
must  have  produced— every  year,  every 
month,  every  day,  of  that  period.  But  1 
confine  myself  to  say,  that  whether  you 
take  the  census  of  the  French,  of  captain 
Bevers,  or  of  governor  Farquhar,  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  that  the  population 
of  the  Sechelles  sliould  have  been  pro- 
duced, except  by  the  Slave-trade. 

If  any  one  disputes  the  inference  drawn 
from  the  facts  I  have  already  stated,  let 
him  now  attend  to  me,  and  I  will  give  him 
a  numerical  demonstration,  that  there  has 
been  Slave-trading.  In  1812,  the  governor 
says,  that  the  population  of  the  Sechelles 
was  3,0001  I  will  suppose,  for  argument 
sake,  that  all  these  were  foreign  slaves.  I 
will  suppose  that  none  of  them  died,  and 
that  none  of  them  were  exported.  You 
ought  to  havehad|in  1815,  tliese  identical 
3|000  foreign  slaves.  By  the  official  re- 
turn you  have  5,500  foreign  slaves.  That 
is,  you  have  2,500  who  must  have  been 
imported. 

With  respect  to  the  Mauritios,  tbe 
population,  when  we  captured  tbe  islaad, 
was  60,000.  I  supfiose  that  this  account 
is  not lar  from  correct ;  because  the  French, 
by  their  census,  awke  it  60|000  shortly 
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the  infirm,  are  despatched,  and  the  remnant 
is  the  booty.  This  it  the  first  step.  The 
second  I  derive  from  the  report  of  an  officer, 
major  Gray,  who  was  employed  to  travel 
in  Africa  by  our  government.  He  says* 
«*  On  the  10th  of  February,  1821,  Samba, 
who  had  been  absent  from  his  town  since 
the  preceding  night  came  to  tell  me  that 
the  Kaartans  had  gone  into  Bondoo  on  a 
plundering  excursion  that  morning.  They 
had  made  107  prisoners,  chiefly  women 
and  children,  and  had  taken  about  240 
bead  of  cattle.  Many  of  these  unfortunate 
beings  were  known  to  me.  The  men  were 
tied  in  pairs  by  the  neck,  their  hands 
secured  behind  their  backs ;  the  women 
by  the  necks  only.  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  witnesfiing  during  this  short  march,  the 
new  made  slaves,  and  the  sufierings  to 
which  they  are  subjected  in  their  first 
state  of  bondage.  They  were  hurried 
along,  tied  as  I  oefore  stated,  at  a  pace 
little  short  of  running,  to  enable  them  to 
keep  up  with  the  horsemen  who  drove 
them  on  as  Smithfield  drovers  do  fatigued 
bullocks.  Many  of  the  women  were  old, 
and  unable  to  bear  such  treatment.  One 
in  particular  would  not  have  failed  to  excite 
the  tenderest  feelings  of  compassion  in  the 
breast  of  any,  save  a  savage  African ;  she 
was  at  least  60  years  old,  in  the  most 
miserable  state  of  emaciation  and  debility ; 
nearly  doubled  together,  and  with  difficul- 
ty dragging  her  tottering  limbs  along :  to 
crown  the  picture,  she  was  naked»  save 
from  her  waist  to  about  half  way  to  the 
knees.  All  this  did  not  prevent  her  inhu- 
man captors  from  making  her  carry  a 
heavy  load  of  water,  while,  with  a  rope 
about  her  neck  he  drove  her  before  bis 
horse,  and  whenever  she  showed  the  least 
inclination  to  stop,  he  beat  her  in  the  most 
unmerciful  manner  witli  a  stick.  The 
sufferings  of  the  poor  slaves,  duringa  march 
of  eight  hours,  partly  under  an  excessively 
hot  sun,  heavily  laden  with  water,  of  which 
thev  were  allowed  to  drink  but  very  spar- 
ingly, and  travelling  barefoot  on  a  hard 
and  broken  soil,  covered  with  thorny  un- 
derwood, may  be  more  easily  conceived 
than  described*  One  young  woman,  who 
bad,  for  the  first  time»  become  a  mother 
only  two  days  before  she  was  taken,  and 
whose  child  being  thought  by  the  captor 
too  voung  to  be  worth  saving,  was  thrown 
by  the  monster  into  its  burning  hot,  from 
which  the  flames  had  just  obliged  the 
mother  to  retreat,  sufiered  so  much  from 
the  swollen  state  of  her  bosom,  that  her 
moans  might  fipequtntJy  be  heard  at  the 


distance  of  some  hundred  yards,  when 
refusing  to  go  on,  she  implored  her  fiend- 
like captor  to  put  an  end  to  her  existence 
^)ut  that  would  have  been  too  great  a 
sacrifice  to  humaninr,  and  a  few  blows  with 
a  leathern  horse-felter  soon  made  the 
wretched  creature  move  again.  A  man 
also  lay  down,  and  neither  blows,  entrea- 
ties nor  threats  of  death  could  induce  him 
to  move.  He  was  thrown  across  a  horse, 
his  face  down,  and  with  his  hands  and  feet 
tied  together  under  the  animal's  chest,  was 
carried  along  for  some  time.  Never  did 
I  witness,  nor  did  1  think  human  nature 
could  endure,  such  torments  as  were  in- 
flicted on  this  man.  When  he  refused  to 
go  on  they  had  recourse  to  a  mode  of 
compulsion,  which  i  have  been  told  b 
common  on  these  occasions,  but  of  too 
disffusting  a  nature  to  be  described." 

This  is  the  second  step.  The  third  I 
describe  in  the  words  of  captain  Moresby. 
*<  The  Arab  dows,  or  vessels,  are  larse 
unwieldy  open  boats  without  a  deck.  La 
these  vessels  temporary  platforms  of  baio- 
boos  are  erected,  leaving  a  narrow  passage 
in  the  centre.  The  negroes  are  thai 
stowed,  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word,  ia 
bulk,  the  first  along  the  floor  of  the  vessel, 
two  adults  side  by  side,  with  a  boy  or  girl 
resting  between  or  on  them,  until  the  tier 
u  complete.  Over  them  the  first  platform 
is  laid,  supported  an  inch  or  two  clear  of 
their  bodies,  when  a  second  tier  is  stowed, 
and  so  on  until  they  reach  above  the  gun- 
wale of  the  vessel. 

**  The  Toyage,  they  expect,  will  not  ex- 
ceed 24  or  is  hours ;  it  often  happens  that 
a  calm,  or  unexpected  land  breeze,  delays 
their  progress— id  thb  case  a  few  hours 
are  sufficient  to  decide  the  fiue  of  the 
cargo;  those  of  the  lower  portion  of  the 
cargo  that  die  cannot  be  removed.  They 
remain  until  the  upper  part  are  dead,  and 
thrown  over,  and  from  a  cargo  of  from  900 
to  400,  stowed  in  this  way,  it  baa  been 
known  that  not  a  dozen  at  the  expiration 
of  ten  days  have  reached  SSanzibar.  On 
the  arrival  of  the  vessels  at  Zanzibar  the 
cargo  are  landed ;  those  that  can  walk  up 
the  beadi  are  arranged  for  the  inspection 
of  the  Iman's  officer,  and  the  payment  of 
duties— those  that  are  weak,  or  maimed 
by  the  voyage,  are  left  for  the  coming  tide 
to  relieve  their  miseries,  An  examination 
then  Ukes  place,  which  for  brutality  has 
never  been  exceeded  in  Smithfield,  per- 
haps the  bargain  is  condoded^  for  a  well 
ffrown  young  man  from  six  to  nine  dollars, 
m  a  gurl  near  the  age  of  puberty,  more/* 
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Slave-trade— we  do  so  in  imitation  of  the 
English — your  benevolence,  so  inert  in 
your  own  dominions,  has  no  right  to  be 
so  active  in  ours.*'  And  thus,  the  ques- 
tion was  lost. 

Now,  in  what  a  posture  of  degradation 
does  this  place  os !  We,  bound  by  every 
principle  and  every  pledge— by  the  letter 
of  our  law,  by  the  tenets  of  our  religion, 
by  the  treaties  we  have  signed,  by  the 
professions  we  havemade,  by  our  own  boasts 
of  our  own  unsullied  integrity,  by  the  re^ 
proaches  we  have  vented  against  the  duph'* 
city  of  others — bound  to  stand  before  the 
world  as  examples.  And,  what  are  we?  Not 
only  criminals  ourselves,  but  the  apologists 
for  the  criminality  of  others.  Make  the  best 
of  it,  still  the  reputation  of  the  country 
has  been  sorely  tarnished*-*!  will  not  say 
irrevocably  lost.  She  may  still  retrieve 
her  character.  It  is  only  recently  that  1 
have  made  these  surprising  dfscoveries, 
which,  for  the  first  time,  I  unveil  to  the 
country  this  night.  This  is  the  moment 
for  parliament  to  act— to* shew  to  the 
world  that  she  does  not  toleratethe  Slave- 
trade.  Doing  this,  we  may  again  presume 
to  hold  up  our  heads— we  may  ag^  have 
the  honour  of  raising  our  voices  in  behalf 
of  humanity.  But,  refusing  to  do  this, 
there  is  an  end  of  our  abolition  labours. 
No  more  higli-sounding  treaties  with  the 
Imaun  of  Moscal,  or  the  king  of  Madagas- 
car— no  more  exultatfoos  at  our  own 
righteousness— no  more  remonstrances 
against  the  hoUowness  of  France !  Engw 
land  will  stand  as  the  worst  of  Slave-traders, 
and  the  chief  of  convicted  hypocrites.  I 
now  move, 

**  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appoint- 
ed, to  inqjuire  whether  the  Slave-trade 
has  prevailed  at  the  Mauritius,  and  to 
what  extent,  and  the  causes  thoroof ;  and 
to  Report  thereon  to  the  House." 

Sir  R.  Farquhar  dedared,  that,  when 
he  came  down  to  the  House  that  evenmg, 
he  was  totally  in  the  dark  as  to  the  ten- 
dency of  the  hon.  member^s  motion ;  the 
scope  which  he  meant  to  take,  or  the  ex- 
tent of  the  facts  which  he  meant  to  go 
upon.  He  always  understood,  that  it 
was  usual  to  give  any  hon.  member  whose 
conduct  was  attacked,  at  least  a  private 
notice  of  what  he  meant  to  do ;  but  no 
such  notice  had  he  received.  He  hoped, 
therefore,  that  the  House  woold  extend 
their  indulgence  to  him,  while  he  entered 
into  an  explanation  of  what  had  been 
alleged  against  him.  The  hon.  member, 
in  twinging  forward  his  motion,  had  arU 


fully  spread  his  facts  over  a  space  of  six- 
teen years,  taking  very  good  care  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  House  to  die 
earlier  period,  keeping  altogether  clear 
of  the  last  six  years,  during  which  not 
one  act  of  Slave-trading  could  be  proved 
to  have  taken  place  in  that  colony,  ex- 
cept that  which  bad  been  brought  under 
the  consideration  of  the  House  last  year. 
Notwithstanding  the  loud  and  pompooa 
declamation  of  the  hon.  member— not- 
withstanding the  various  statements  be 
had  made— the  House  would  have  seen, 
had  the  necessary  papers  been  printed, 
thai  the  whole  of  nis  argument  would 
have  fallen  to  the  ground— that  he  wovld 
not  have  had  a  leg  to  stand  upon.  Buf, 
as  such  was  not  the  case,  it  was  evident 
that  both  he,  and  the  House,  were-  tiken 
by  surprise  by  the  motion.  And  even  if 
he  coold  have  called  for  the  necessary 
docmnents,  thc^  would  have  been  as 
volominoos  at  Chambers's  dictionary  in 
quarto.  The  hon.  member,  too,  had  in- 
troduced! this  question,  knowing  chat, 
when  it  was  before  the  House  last  yttifp 
it  did  not  appear  that  there  existed  a 
vestige  of  the  Slave-trade  in  that  colony. 
This  was  a  fact  which  coaM  now  be  pro- 
ved to  the  satisfhction  of  the  House,  if 
time  bad  been  only  given  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  papers.  At  all  events,  he 
hoped  that,  from  the  multiplicity  of 
details  into  which  the  hon.  mconber  had 
entered,  the  Hoose  would  extend  to  him 
their  indulgence.  The  hon.  member  had 
adverted  to  five  particular  instances,  the 
facts  relative  to  which  it  was  imnontbte 
he  could  carry  in  his  nnnd  at  this  aistance 
of  time.  He  could  not,  however,  help 
observing  the  dexterity  with  whidi  the 
hon.  member  had  upon  this,  as  well  as 
upon  a  former  occasion,  attempted  to 
enlist  the  West-Indian  interest  In  hfa 
flEnrour.  He  hoped,  however,  that  thai 
body  were  too  honourable  to  lend  them^ 
selves  to  such  a  proceedmg.  The  hon. 
member  had  embarked  upon  a  voyage  of 
discovery  into  the  events  of  the  last  six- 
teen jtnn;  but  he  appeared  to  be  in  the 
situauon  of  certain  persons  who,  finding 
that  they  could  gain  noUiing  bylaw,  were 
anxious  to  torn  roimd,  and  try  how  much 
conld  be  sained  by  what  was  called  a 
fishufig  bill  in  Chancery.  Some  of  the 
charges  made  against  him  had  referenee 
to  a  period  when  he  was  four  thousand 
miles  distant,  and  for  which,  of  coarse,  he 
could  not  be  responsible.  The  eharge  of 
the  hoo.  member,  therefbrOy  as  ftr  at  hd 
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was  personally  coDceraed»  he  rejected 
with  scora.  His  attack  was,  <*tetum 
imbelle  sine  ictu.**  But,  in  defence  of  an 
hon.  gentleman  not  present  (Mr.  Telfair], 
he  felt  bound  to  say  that  they  were 
totally  unfounded.  He  came  to  that 
conclusion  from  his  long  experience  of 
that  individual,  and  from  the  knowledge 
which  his  greatest  enemies  had  of  all 
bis  actions.  They  had  the  power,  if  they 
thought  he  was  doing  wrong,  to  searcn 
all  over  his  estate  for  the  proof  of  his  guilt. 
They  had  the  opportunity  of  examining 
every  slave  on  his  plantation.  If  those 
persons  had  not  acted  in  this  way,  what 
was  the  inference?  The  fair  inference 
was,  that  they  had  no  grounds  for  accu- 
sation or  complaint.  No  charge,  how- 
ever, had  been  substantiated  against  that 
individual;  but  there  was  no  paucity  of 
hints  or  insinuations.  [The  hon.  baronet 
here  read  an  extract  ot  a  letter  from  the 
chief  judge  of  the  Mauritius  to  general 
Hall,  in  support  of  his  position].  The 
hon.  gentleman  had  commenced  by  say- 
ing, that  he  would  not  refer  to  the  papers 
which  were  ordered  to  be  printed :  but, 
so  far  as  he  could  judge,  he  had  reason  to 
think  that  the  hon.  gentleman  had,  on 
the  contrary,  made  a  very  extensive  use 
of  them.  He,  however,  doubted  very 
much  whether  it  was  courteous  in  the 
hon.  gentleman  to  have  recourse  to  those 
papers  in  manuscript,  without  the  House 
being  at  all  acquainted  with  their  con- 
tents. He  did  not  think  that  such  a 
proceeding  was  consistent  with  that 
decent  respect  which  was  due  to  the 
House.  The  hon.  member,  so  far  from 
having  made  no  use  of  those  papers,  had 
seen  them  all  in  manuscript,  and  had 
come  down  very  well  charged  with  their 
contents,  so  far  as  they  answered  his  own 
purpose.  It  was  to  be  recollected,  that 
all  the  hon.  member's  facts,  and  all  his 
observations,  related  to  the  year  1819, 
and  the  early  part  of  1820,  and  not  to  a 
posterior  period.  With  regard  to  the 
affair  of  captain  Lynn,  it  was  undoubted, 
that  a  capitulation  had  been  made  at 
Tamatave ;  and  the  papers  showed,  that 
the  slaves  were  the  property  of  the  in- 
habitants ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  they 
should  be  returned  and  go  with  their 
owners  to  the  Mauritius.  The  hon. 
member  had  asserted,  that  great  fraud 
had  been  committed;  and  all  he  (sir 
R.  F. )  could  say  in  reply  was,  that  the 
usmost  pains  were  taken  to  prevent  it.  It 
wat  upon  this  point  that  the  hon.  gentle- 
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man  had  quoted  the  statemeDt  of  an 
Admiral,  to  show  that  he  (air  R.  F.)  had 
encouraged  the  Slave-trade.  The  whole 
subject  had  been  discussed  in  *<The 
Edinburgh  Review ;"  and  the  editors  bad 
subsequently  done  him  (sir  R.  F.)  the 
justice  to  make  an  apology  for  their  ob- 
servations upon  his  conduct «  as  far  aa  re- 
lated to  the  business  of  Tamatave.  So 
much  for  that  affair,  and  for  the  ttatemeot 
of  the  belief  of  an  admiral^  on  which  the 
hon.  gentleman  had  relied.  He  entreated 
the  hon.  gentleman,  and  the  House  at 
large,  not  to  confound  the  Seychelles 
with  the  Mauritius.  Tlie  Seychelles 
were  an  Archipelago  of  ten  or  twelve 
islands,  at  the  distance  of  not  lest  than  a 
thousand  miles  from  the  Mauritius;  ai 
distant  as  Gibraltar  was  from  Downing- 
street.  He  had  used  all  the  means  in  his 
power  to  obstruct  the  Slave-trade*  and  to 

Cish  those  who  persevered  in  it,  and  he 
ultimately  succeeded  in  extinguish- 
ing it  in  the  Mauritius;  but  he  could 
have  no  authority  at  a  point  so  distani  ai 
the  Seychelles,  and  he  could  be  no  more 
responsible  for  what  was  done  there»  Umb 
the  British  government  could  be  for  aaj 
transactions  at  Gibraltar.    The  next  ob> 
servation   of  the  hon«   gentleman  wai^ 
that   there   were  forty  thousand  mort 
slaves  in  Mauritius  tluui  had  been  raw 
tered ;  and  this  supposed  fact  he  ends^ 
voured  to  establisa  by  various  lasfhir 
matical  problems  and  solutions.    All  he 
could  say  was,  that  he  had  never  dcnigitl. 
and  indeed  it  was  admitted  last  year,  thst 
up  to  1820,  when  he  returned  from  his 
government,  there  hsd  been  several  ex* 
tensive  debarkations  of  slaves.    Whsa, 
however,  the  hon.  gentleman   asserted, 
that  such  a  number  as  forty  thwMind 
slaves  had  been  fraudulently  and  illepdlj 
introduced  into  the  Mauritius,  he  smibI 
withhold  his  belief  of  it.    He  was  sore 
that  there  was  no  adequate  foundation  for 
any   such  exaggerated  calculation.    la 
the  early  part  of  his  government,  Inn- 
dulent  importations  had  been  made ;  but 
though  he  had  not  brought  it  down  with 
him,  he  had  in  his  possession  a  oienio- 
randum,  in  the  hand-writing  of  the  French 
general  Decaen,  a  very  able  and  intali^ 
gent  officer,  in  the  following  lenns:^ 
"  The  returns  of  slaves  at  the  Mauriliui 
are  fifty-nine  thousand  by  the  tax-roll, 
but  to  my  certain  knowledge,  from  ia- 
formation  I  derive  from  my  commisMiilt 
snd  others,   there   are  eighty-ihouaiad 
slaves  in  the  colony."    This  ■ " — " 
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dedsive  upon  the  point ;  and  It  was.  be* 
•ides,  to  be  recollected,  that  the  law  of 
registration  was  very  defective,  and  that, 
although  it  might  be  applicable  to  other 
possessions,  it  was  very  unfit  for  the  Mau- 
ritius :  it  could  no  more  be  applied  to  all 
the  colonies  than  a  cobbler  could  make  one 
last  suit  the  feet  of  all  his  customers.  The 
defectiveness  of  the  law  of  registration 
was  admitted  on  all  hands,  and  a  new  sys- 
tem had  been  sent  out ;  for  it  was  soon 
discovered  that  the  old  one  would  not 
answer  the  purpose.  Allowance  ought, 
besides,  to  be  made  for  between  seven 
and  ten  thousand  slaves  carried  off  in 
1819,  by  the  cholera  morbus.  But,  bar- 
ring these,  he  maintained  that  the  slave 
population  of  the  Mauritius  had  remained 
▼erv  stationary.  With  regard  to  what 
had  been  said  of  the  population  of  Port 
Louis,  it  would  be  just  as  applicable  to 
mention  that  the  population  of  London 
Jiad  augmented,  as  the  additional  number 
was  no  proof  of  the  existence  of  Slave- 
trading.  It  was  acknowledged  that  there 
had  been  a  depreciation  of  80  per  cent  in 
the  currency,  which  might  fully  account 
for  the  advance  in  the  price  of  sugar ; 
but,  after  he  restored  the  currency  to  a 
wholesome  state,  the  price  of  sugar  was 
reduced  to  its  former  standard.  The 
hon.  member  had  next  called  the  atten- 
tion  of  the  House  to  what  he  termed  the 
appearance  of  a  whole  fleet  of  vessels  off 
the  coast,  which  had  induced  a  colonel  to 
call  out  the  troops,  and  establish  military 
law,  under  the  apprehension  that  an  in- 
vasion was  to  be  attempted.  Afterwards 
it  turned  out,  that  the  supposed  fleet  of 
enemies  was  only  a  fleet  of  slave-traders. 
The  fact  was,  that  there  was  certainly 
one  slave-vessel ;  but  the  colonel  had  re- 
torted to  measures  of  such  extraordinary 
violence,  entering  houses,  and  other  acts 
of  the  same  kind,  that  in  order  to  justify 
himself  he  had  written  over,  that  he  hsd 
mistaken  a  large  fleet  of  slave-traders  for 
an  invading  enemy.  There  was,  however, 
no  more  ground  for  an  apprehension  of 
the  kind,  than  there  was  at  this  moment 
to  fear  the  appearance  of  a  hostile  Rus- 
sian navy  off  Spithead.  Two  smidl  vessels, 
with  about  150  slaves,  were  afterwards 
seized,  prosecuted,  and  condemned.  He 
admitted  that  there  had  been  some  illegal 
introductions;  but,  if  an  opportunity  had 
been  aflbrded  for  examining  the  papers, 
it  would  have  been  seen  that  they  were 
to  a  comparatively  trifling  extent.  He 
should  say,  that,  on  an  average,  each 
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vessel  did  not  convey  more  than  one 
hundred  slaves.  They  were  chiefly  small 
schooners;  and,  however  closely  they 
might  be  packed,  the  largest  would  not 
hold  more  than  150  or  Sx),  and  othera 
not  more  than  70  or  80  slaves.  The 
grossest  misrepresentations  had  been  made 
upon  this  pomt  on  both  sides.  In  the 
Morning  Chronicle  be  had  read  a  para- 
graph, bearing  the  stamp  of  a  certain 
mint,  which  asserted  that  70,000  slaves 
had  been  illegally  introduced  into  tbe 
Mauritius,  and  that  they  were  thrown 
upon  the  coast  there  in  the  most  open 
way.  It  went  on  to  add,  that  the  Slav^ 
trade  was  carried  on  from  Seychelles,  and 
that  a  linguist  was  sent  out  to  teach  them 
French  for  six  months,  after  which  they 
were  brought  to  the  Mauritius  with  im- 
punity. The  whole  was  a  most  incredible 
story ;  but  both  statements  could  not  be 
true :  either  the  slaves  were  not  thrown 
upon  the  coast  in  the  most  open  way,  or, 
ir  they  were,  it  could  not  be  necessary  to 
teach  them  French.  It  was  represented, 
that  tbe  disproportion  of  the  sexes  was  a 
little  more  than  two  to  one;  so  that  if 
the  Slave-trade  had  been  carried  on,  the ' 
effect  had  not  been  to  increase  that  dis- 
proportion. Now,  be  maintained,  that 
the  slave  population  of  the  island  was 
80,000 ;  and  be  might  have  originally  said, 
that  from  the  cholera  morbus,  and  other 
causes,  there  was  an  annual  decrease  of 
5  per  cent ;  but  that  decrease  had  sub* 
sequently  been  overcome  by  the  better 
treatment  of  the  negroes,  and  the  in- 
troduction of  cattle,  which  diminished  tbe 
necessity  of  human  labour.  By  a  return 
he  had  obtained  only  two  days  ago,  it 
appeared  that  the  annual  diminution  of 
5  per  cent  no  longer  existed,  and  the 
disproportion  of  the  sexes  was  less  than  it 
had  been.  He  bad  himself  visited  tbe 
plantations  and  habitations  of  several  in- 
dividuals, and  found  that  the  sexes  were 
well  paired,  and  that  the  population  was 
proceeding  in  the  regular  course^  so  as 
to  enable  the  colony  to  flourish  without 
the  introduction  of  fresh  slaves.  It  was 
impossible  to  ascertain  in  what  way  the 
mathematical  problems  of  tbe  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Weymouth  were  to  be  solved.  If 
the  population  increased,  the  charge  was, 
that  the  effect  was  produced  by  the  illicit 
introduction  of  slaves :  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  decreased,  then  it  was  owing  to 
the  barbarous  treatment  of  tbe  wretch* 
ed  negroes.  As  to  Belle  Oaabre,  he 
knew  nothing  of  the  boo.  aenber's  ii^ 
8X 
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fornaation,  but  he  had  heard  that  tome 
soldier  had  made  a  certain  statement.  It 
appeared,  however,  to  him,  that  all  that 
Mr.  Higginson  represented  could  be  most 
easily  and  naturally  explained  :  he  saw  a 
schooner,  and  blacks  going  backwards  and 
forwards  in  boats.  The  planters  were 
obliged  to  employ  schooners  for  their  pro- 
duce, and  that  produce  was  conveyed  on 
board  by  means  of  slave  sailors,  who,  of 
course,  went  to  and  fro  to  unload  or  load 
the  vessels.  Nothing  better  than  sus- 
picion had  been  advanced  by  the  hon. 
gentleman;  but  the  fair  inference  was, 
that  what  Mr.  Higginson  saw  was  only 
the  exercise  of  honest  commerce  in  a 
legal  manner.  With  regard  to  seizures 
by  soldiers,  positive  orders  had  been  sent 
out,  that  they  should  not  be  allowed  to 
seize,  as  they  were  not  competent  to  do  so, 
but  that  they  were  only  to  give  informa* 
tion  to  a  magistrate,  who  was  to  carry  the 
law  into  e&ct.  Such  a  decision  was 
founded  on  wisdom  and  prudence.  He 
begged  also  to  observe,  in  allusion  to 
another  part  of  the  hon.  member's  speech, 
that  no  comparison  could  be  fhirly  in- 
stituted between  the  West  Indies  and  the 
Mauritius.  The  former  had  long  been 
prepared  for  the  change  in  the  law  by  the 
debates  in  parliament,  while  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Mauritius  were  in  ignorance 
upon  the  subject ;  and  as  a  conquered 
French  colony,  it  could  not  be  supposed 
favourable  to  the  abolition  of  the  Slave- 
trade.  The  hon.  member  had  given  great 
importance  to  what  was  really  a  very 
trivial  matter— the  letter  which  he  (sir 
R.  F.)  had  written.  When  he  went  to 
the  Mauritius  from  India,  nothing  was 
known  regarding  the  new  regulations  for 
slaves ;  and,  under  Auch  circumstances,  it 
was  very  natural  for  the  inhabitants  to 
ask,  whether  they  might  be  permitted  to 
obtain  a  proportion  of  female  slaves.  He 
remembered  that  he  had  not  tolerated  it ; 
he  felt  that  the  Slave-trade  was  abolished 
in  the  island  the  moment  the  British  flag 
was  floating  over  it;  but  he  saw  no  reason 
why  he  should  not  submit  the  question  to 
the  British  government.  Certain  seizures 
of  slaves  and  slave-ships  had  been  made, 
and  they  were  sent  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  for  adjudication,  and  the  court  de- 
i:ided,  that  the  islands  just  ceded  did  not 
come  within  the  provisions  of  the  law. 
The  high  Court  or  Admiralty  in  England 
imd  confirmed  this  judgment ;  so  that  he 
could  not  be  beldf  very  blameable  in 
entertaining  a  similar  opinion.    The  hon. 
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member  had  remarked  upon  the  produ 
of  the  island,  and  especially  apoa  the  i 
creased  growth  of  sugar*  Bui,  it  ong 
to  be  remembered,  that  the  Mauritius  n 
liable  to  be  desolated  once,  and  sometin 
twice,  a  year,  by  the  most  dreadful  h 
ricanes,  which  levelled  and  destroyed 
the  coffee  and  cocoa  plantationa.  Ii  \ 
natural,  therefore,  that  the  inhabits 
should  turn  their  attention  to  the  ooltJ 
tion  of  sugar,  which  alone  was  capabk 
resisting  tnose  hurricanes.  The  hon.  hm 
bet  had  likewise  relied  upon  a  liat  of 
bounties  paid  upon  captured  alavee*  uf 
1622;  but  he  had  not  extended  his 
quiries  to  the  two  subseqaeat  years«  i 
knowing  that  the  return  woald  benil. 
was  to  be  observed  also,  that  the  nuaa 
of  seizures  since  were  of  •  Portuguese  i 
French  vessels.  With  reepect  to 
slave  population  of  the  Manndnsy  he  fc 
in  1813,  sent  home  all  the  rietarofl  on 
subject  that  be  could  pomUy  coils 
As  to  the  Seychelles,  there  wta  n  p 
decrease  of  the  slavea  in  those  IiIsh 
The  staves  had,  in  faeti  ffooe  to  the  BA 
ritius ;  for  the  wood  in  the  Seydhellea  1 
been  cut  down,  and  afterwards  Uie  ish 
could  not  be  made  to  produce  any  thi 
Every  possible  exertion  had  been  m 
to  prohibit  the  introduction  of  slateia  i 
the  Mauritius.  But  the  tranilerof  sli 
from  the  Seychelles  into  that  island  ! 
perfectly  legal;  as  much  so  aa  tbelrans 
of  slaves  n-om  one  Briiiah  ebleny 
another.  The  hon.  gentlenMn  hid  drw 
a  lamentable  picture  of  slavery^  lie  ( 
R.  F.)  yielded  to  none  in  bia  abhetra 
of  slavery,  and  had  done  evety  tbimg  fl 
appeared  best  calculated  to  pot  an  c 
to  the  traffic  on  the  coaat  of  AIM 
The  hon.  gentleman  had  alloded  t*  I 
Arab  hordes;  but,  whatever 
they  might  have  committed,  there 
was  any  treaty  with  them  for  the 
of  slaves.  The  hon.  gentleman  had  avoU 
to  notice  the  good  which  he  (air  ^  ] 
had  effected  during  his  stay  in  the  M 
ritius,  while  he,  per  contra,  vpta  at 
times  ready  to  admit  that  moch  wna  i 
to  the  hon.  gentleman  for  bis  dniTanr 
exertions  to  put  down  the  8l«ve»tiii 
He  himself  had  also  contributed  bis  b 
exertions  to  produce  a  sindlnr  eAi 
and  he  wias  happy  to  say  that,  cmklg 
those  exertions,  daring  his  resideneie 
the  Mauritius,  the  French  Shiv^4rliA 
were  entirely  shut  out  flrom  tialliiMi|f 
the  eastern  lAiores  of  the  coloiiyt  al 
were  obliged  to  resort  to  die 
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believed  that  he  had  now  gone  through 
the  principal  points  which  had  been 
urged  by  the  hon.  gentlemani  and  he  had 
nothing  further  to  offer  by  way  of  re- 
mark or  explanation  on  the  statement 
which  ha4  been  brought  forward  that 
night,  which  he  hoped  he  had  now 
sufficiently  refuted.  With  respect  to 
cruelty  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
master  to  his  slavef,  where  such  had 
existed,  it  was  always  put  down  bv  bis 
ipajesty's  government  and  met  with  the 
severest  reprehension.  With  respect  to 
the  letter  which  he  had  written,  and  to 
which  allusion  had  been  made,  he  could 
only  say  that  he  had  written  that  letter 
under  the  conviction,  that  he  was  justified 
by  circumstances  in  so  doing.  If  any 
parties  were  to  blame,  his  majesty's  go- 
vernment should  be  exonerated  from  cen- 
sure ;  for  they  had  always  set  their  £Eice 
ggainit  the  Slave-trade.  To  his  certain 
knowledge  the  French  authorities  had 
protected  the  most  nefarious  Slave-trade 
that  had  ever  prevailed.  Every  measure 
of  his  government,  with  respect  to  the 
slave  traffic,  bad  for  its  object  to  put  an 
end  to  that  trade.  But  he  had  not  thought 
it  expedient  to  tell  those  who  had  been 
employed  in  the  trade,  that  tl^y  were 
mere  felons,  his  wish  being  to  avoid 
irritating  the  people.  His  object  had 
been  to  produce  a  juit  moral  feelix^g  on 
the  subject  in  the  minds  of  the  people ; 
and,  in  point  of  fact,  the  principal  persons 
who  were  engaged  in  these  slave  expe- 
ditions  were  renegadoes  and  pirates. 
From  the  anomdous  state  of  the  law,  he 
did  not  think  it  prudent  to  proceed 
with  the  utmost  severity.  And  ^et 
when  the  judges  at  Bourbon,  at  the  time 
it  was  in  our  possession,  refused  to  recog- 
nise the  act  of  parliament  for  the  aboli* 
tion  of  the  Slave-trade,  he  had  suspended 
the  whole  bench,  until  he  brought  them 
to  a  better  temper.  No  means  were,  in 
fact,  neglected  by  him.  He  had  done  all 
he  could,  with  the  tools  he  had ;  and  he 
left  it  to  tlie  higher  authorities  to  do  the 
irett  in  a  regular  manner.  He  begged 
pardon  of  the  House  for  speaking  of  him- 
aelf,  but  he  was  forced  to  do  so  by  the 
bon.  member's  course  of  proceeding. 
His  first  object  was  to  effect  a  moral 
improvement  in  the  island ;  and  he  was 
justified  by  high  authorities  in  sayinc, 
that  a  moral  feeling,  a  di&grust  towards 
slavery,  had  taken  place  in  the  Mauritius. 
By  this  means,  and  by  the  measures  he 
aimultaoeously  took,  lie  had  been  enabled 


to  state  last  year,  that  the  Slave-trade 
had  ceased  there.  This  he  was  author- 
ized to  state,  upon  the  testimony  of  sir 
Lowry  Cole,  commodore  Owen,  and 
others.  In  August  last,  sir  L.  Cole  wrote, 
that  he  had  no  reason  to  think  that  the 
people  of  the  island  had  any  concern  in 
the  trade,  or  that  there  was  any  Slave- 
trade  in  that  quarter,  as  far  as  the  Mau- 
ritius and  its  dependencies  were  con- 
cerned. Amongst  the  measures  he  had 
taken  to  repreu  the  trade,  he  had  entered 
into  engagements  with  Radama,  the  kins 
of  Madagascar,  and  with  the  Imaum  of 
Muscat;  and  they  had  *had  the  most 
benign  effects  in  extending  civilization  in 
those  regions,  as  well  as  in  consolidating 
the  British  power  where  the  French  had 
hitherto  been  predominant.  In  all  bis 
measures  he  had,  in  fact,  .co-operated 
with  the  benevolent  efforts  which  the  hoo. 
gentleman  and  his  friends  were  making  in 
other  quarters.  But  be  could  not  help 
calling  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
manner  in  which  evidence  had  been  col- 
lected against  him  by  the  hon.  gentleman. 
He  held  in  his  hand  a  letter  written  by  a 
Mr.  Byam,  who  had  been  in  his  service  at 
the  Mauritius,  to  Mr.  Scott,  calling 
upon  him  to  procure  the  evidence  of 
some  disbanded  soldiers,  at  the  Rampant- 
horse,  Norwich,  against  governor  Farqu- 
bar,  for  the  use  of  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton, 
esq.  member  of  psrliament.  He  also  held 
a  letter  written  by  a  mutual  friend  of  his, 
and  of  the  hon.  member,  declaring  that 
there  was  not  a  word  of  truth  in  the 
reports  which  had  reached  the  hon.  mem- 
ber, adding  that,  **  his  friend  Buxton 
would  hurt  his  head  ag&in&t  the  Mauri- 
tius, and  be  shipwrecked  there,  as  he 
was.**  The  writer  was  sir  Robert  Barclay, 
who  had  the  misfortune  to  suffer  shipwreck 
on  the  island.  The  writer  concluded  by 
saying,  that  he  did  not  think  any  person 
in  the  Mauritius  would  .purchase  a  slave. 
He  would  next  refer  to  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Veitch,  the  authorized  British  agent  at 
Bourbon  to  him,  which  stated,  that  the 
Slave-trade  had  formerly  been  openly 
carried  on;  but,  in  consequence  of  his 
(sft  R.  Farquhar's)  exertions,  it  was 
now  confined  to  Madagascar,  and  several 
vessels  bad  brought  blacks  from  the  west 
coast  of  Africa.  He  added,  that  tbo 
British  fla^.  bad  ceased  to  be  disgraced  by 
this  nefarious  traffic.  In  conclusion,  hie 
would  refer  to  a  letter  from  his  friend 
Thomu  Clarkson,  esq-  which,  after  com- 
plainmg  that  sir  Lowry  Cole  b«d  taken 
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away  the  pensions  from  the  missionaries 
at  Madagascar,  expressed  a  hope  that  the 
treaty  with  Radama  would  be  fulfilled, 
which  he  considered  would  be  of  infinite 
benefit.  He  could  assure  the  House, 
that  nothing  but  this  most  unexpected 
attack  could  have  compelled  him  to  tres- 

f)ass  upon  them  so  long.  He  had  had  so 
ittle  time  to  prepare  himself,  that  he  had 
been  able  to  make  only  pencil  notes, 
which  did  not  always  assist  him.  He 
relied  on  the  protection  and  indulgence 
of  the  House,  and  be  was  perfectly  pre- 
pared for  the  fullest  inquiry  into  his  con- 
duct. 

Mr.  Wilmot  Horton  said,  that  the  House, 
he  was  sure,  would  sympathize  with  the 
hon.  baronet  in  what  had  fallen  from  him. 
He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  the  hon. 
gentleman  ought  not,  from  any  personal 
feeling  towards  any  hon.  member,  to  come 
forward  and  discharge  his  duty;  yet,  if 
be  understood  the  hon«  gentleman  cor- 
rectly, he  had  imputed  indirect  criminality 
to  the  hon.  baronet.  That  being  the  case, 
he  could  not  help  expressing  bis  regret 
that  the  papers  upon  the  table  of  that 
House  respecting  the  Mauritius  had  not 
been  printed,  and  in  the  hands  of  members 
previous  to  this  dbcussion.  From  the  letters 
alluded  to  by  the  hon.  gentleman,  it  cer- 
tainly did  appear,  that  the  late  governor  of 
the  Mauritius  was  charged  with  having  ; 
winked  at  the  traffic  in  slaves.  Such  a  charge 
appeared  to  him  extraordinary,  when  he 
considered  that  that  hon.  baronet  had 
taken  measures  the  most  likely  to  put  an 
end  to  that  traffic ;  and  he  trusted  the 
House  would  suspend  their  judgment 
until  they  should  be  in  possession  of  more 
information.  He  could  not  reconcile 
the  inconsistency,  that  a  governor,  who 
had  taken  sucn  measures,  should  be 
guilty  of  culpable  indifference,  amoimting 
to  the  sanction  of  the  Slave-trade  in  the 
island  of  which  he  was  governor.  The 
House  must  be  aware  that  the  period  of 
time  at  which  the  acts  imputed  were  done, 
made  all  the  difference  in  this  case  ;  and 
in  order  to  arrive  at  a  just  decision,  the 
House  must  be  in  possession  of  more  spe- 
cific information  than  they  had  at  present 
Did  the  hon*  gentleman  mean  to  say  that 
the  Slave-trade  in  the  Mauritius  had  gone 
on  up  to  the  present  period  ? 

Mr.  JP.  Buxton»'^l  mean  to  say,  that  it 
had  gone  on,  up  to  the  year  1824. 

Mr.  Wilmot  Horton^  in  continuation, 
denied  that  it  had  been  carried  on,  to  any 
^tent|  since  1814.    But,  at  All  eventSi 
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before  any  imputations  were  thrown  out 
against  the  characters  of  gentlemeii,  the 
House  ought  to  have  all  the  infommtion 
that  could  be  procured  on  the  subject ; 
and,  therefore,  he  thought  that  the  boiu 
baronet  had  hardly  been  fairly  dealt  with 
by  the  hon.  gentleman,  who  had  gone  ao 
much  at  large  into  the  subject  at  this 
premature  period.    The  jealousy  which 
the  French  nad  of  our  proceedings  was, 
he  thought,  the  cause  of  the  repugnance 
they  displayed  to  listen  to  our  remon^ 
s trances,  or  imitate  our  example.     As  to 
the  case  of  Mr.  Telfair,  alluded  to  by  the 
hon.  member,  he  was  not  prepared   to 
answer,  nor  would  he  enter  into  thecharge; 
but  it  might  turn  out  that  it  was  only  an 
importation  of  apprentices — that  ignorant 
witnesses  might  be  deceived  themselves, 
and  might  have  deceived  others — and   it 
was  therefore  incumbent  on  the  House  to 
proceed  with  great  caution  in  listening  to 
any  such  accusations.    The  present  go- 
vernor of  the  Mauritius  had  gone  there 
prepared  to  pursue  his  inquiries  into  the 
subject  inderati^ably.    He  could  not  un- 
derstand how  It  was  possible  that  the 
governor  could   be  deceived,  and  waa 
quite  ready  to   assert,  that  if  he    bad 
been    so    deceived  it    must  have   been 
from  a  united  attempt  on  all  bands  to 
effect    the    deception.       The    unifoim 
statements    which    had    been  made  bj 
e^erj  one  to  whom  government  had  ao-^ 
cess  was,  that  the  Slave-trade  had  been 
fairly  extinguished  in  that  quarter.    The 
policy  of  government  had  been  to  create 
m  the  minds  of  the  people  a  feeling  hostile 
to  such  a  detestable  traffic,  and  if  the  hon. 
member  thooght  that  policy  wrong,   or 
the  creation  of  such  a  feeling  unimportant, 
he  had  undoubtedly  a  right  to  blame  go* 
vemment.    He  must  own  that  he  shoahl 
like  to  hear  something  more  definite  froaa 
the  hon.  member,  on  a  Question  of  such 
vital  importance,  before  he  gave  his  con- 
sent to  the  motion.    The  hon.  member 
ought  to  declare,  what  was  the  specific 
charge,  and  what  was  the  predte  period 
of  time  respecting  which  he  wished  for  a 
committee  of  inquiry.    If  he  did  so,  the 
same  objection  would  not  exist  to  the 
motion;  but,  in  the  present  vague  aad 
undefined  shape  in  which  it  was  brouglit 
forward,  he  should  feel    himself  cauisd 
upon  to  oppose  it. 

Mr.  F.  Buxton  explained,  that  it  waa 
his  intention  to  bring  the  whole  subject 
before  the  committee.  The  Slave*trade 
had  existed  before  1810,  and  had 
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certainly  continued  up  to  1824.  Hit 
inquiry  would  embrace  the  whole  of  that 
period. 

Mr.  W*  Horton  replied,  that  the  papers 
already  laid  before  the  House,  established 
the  fact  of  the  existence  of  the  Sla?ei-trade 
up  to  1818,  and  he  would  therefore  sub- 
mit to  the  House*  whether  is  would  not 
be  a  waste  of  time  to  enter  upon  such  an 
extensive  injury ,  when  no  in(|uiry  was 
necessary.  The  point  which  it  was  de- 
sirable to  inquire  into  was,  whether  the 
Slave-trade  existed  nowy  and  to  what  ex* 
tent. 

Mr.  F.  Buxton  replied,  that  the  Slave- 
trade  was  not  put  down,  and  he  was  pre- 
pared to  show  that  it  was  not.  He  was 
surprised  to  see  the  slight  notice  taken 
by  his  hon.  friend  of  the  enormities  he 
had  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
House.  Was  it  a  waste  of  the  time  of 
the  House  to  inquire  whether  tliese  enor- 
mities existed?  The  Slave-trade  was 
still  carried  on ;  and  was  it  not  the  duty 
of  the  House  to  put  a  stop  to  it  ?  He 
wished  the  House  to  see,  by  evidence,  to 
what  extent  thes  Slave-trade  still  existed, 
and  he  should  persist  in  his  motion. 

Mr.  Secretary  Canning  said,  that  if 
the  motion  were  intended  to  convey 
matter  of  complaint  against  any  indi- 
vidual, he  should  object  to  it  in  the 
strongest  manner.  He  should  certainly 
object  to  the  hon.  member's  callins  for  a 
vote  of  that  description,  founded  upon 
the  contents  of  papers  which  the  majority 
of  the  House  had  not  yet  had  the  oppor- 
timity  of  perusing.  He  should  also  have 
objected,  upon  a  statement  so  vague  and 
general,  to  go  into  an  examination  point* 
ed  against  individual  character.  But, 
upon  the  ground  of  its  being  a  question 
of  national  honour,  in  which  light  be  had 
understood  the  hon.  member  to  present 
it.  and  in  which  he  did  not  differ  from 
him  upon  the  alleged  imputation,  that  the 
Slave-trade  carried  on  in  the  Mauritius 
was  connived  at,  if  not  openly  sanctioned 
by  the  governor,  he  was  willing  to  asree 
to  the  motion.  This  charge  had,  in  met, 
often  been  thrown  in  their  teeth,  whilst 
they  were  endeavouring  to  infuse  into 
foreign  powers  some  of  that  feeling  with 
which  the  people  of  this  country  were 
inspired,  with  reference  to  this  detestable 
traffic  He  understood  the  hon.  gentle- 
man to  disclaim  any  imputation  upon  go- 
vernment, in  the  statement  he  haa  made; 
but  he  had  declared,  that  the  facU  of  the 
established  an  imputation  upon  the 


country.  As,  therefore,  the  hon.  gentle« 
man  onered  to  produce  proofs  that  this 
trade  did  exists  he  thought  it  would  have 
a  bad  effect  upon  foreign  countries  if  the 
British  parliament  were  to  refuse  to  enter 
into  the  examination  of  a  case  so  recom- 
mended. Viewing  the  motion,  therefore, 
in  the  light  of  a  public  question,  and  not 
as  an  individual  charge,  ne  was  not  dis- 
posed to  offer  any  obstruction  to  it. 

Mr.  Brougham  declared  his  concur* 
rence  in  the  view  taken  by  the  ri^t  hon. 
Secretary  upon  this  question.  He  thought 
that  the  charges  of  his  hon.  friend  did  re- 
flect on  the  country,  on  the  government, 
and  on  the  island  m  general.  After  the 
declaration  of  his  hon.  friend,  that  he 
would  produce  proofs  of  the  truth  of  the 
statement  he  had  made,  he  thought  they 
had  no  option,  but  must  proceed  at  once 
to  institute  the  inquiry.  He  thought 
that,  independent  of  the  private  informa- 
tion possessed  by  the  hon.  gentlemen  op- 
posite, which  the  House  could  not  Icnow, 
enough  might  be  seen  on  the  face  of  the 
returns,  and  the  papers  they  were  m  pos- 
session of,^  to  justify  the  House  in  going 
into  an  inquiry.  A  trade  had  l>eeD 
carried  on,  of  which  there  had  been  no 
example  in  any  other  colony  belonging  to 
the  Crown.  After  this  island  had  been 
eleven  ;fears  in  our  possession,  the  dis- 
proportion '  of*  the  sexes  amonsst  the 
slaves  was  a  sufficient  sround  of  alarm, 
and  justified  inouiry.  It  was  nearly  in 
the  proportion  or  two  to  one,  compared 
with  the  number  at  the  conquest.  In 
1822,  the  numbers  were,  forty-one  thou- 
sand males,  and  twenty-two  thousand 
females,  llien  there  had  been  a  gpreat 
increase  of  production  in  that  island;  the 
number  of  slaves  captured,  and  on  which 
a  bounty  had  been  allowed,  was  ten  times 

?;reater  in  that  island  than  in  all  the  West- 
ndia  islands  put  together.  He  said  thb 
to  justify  his  opinion,  tliat  the  West-India 
colonies  were,  in  this  respect,  pure  in 
comparison  with  this  bland.  In  the 
former,  it  would  appear  that  the  Slave- 
trade  had  been  satisfactorily  extirpated. 
He  would  vote  simplv  on  the  fiicta  befbre 
the  House,  and  on  the  credit  of  the  evi- 
dence which  his  hon.  friend  had  promised 
to  produce. 

^  Sir  R.  Farquhar  referred  to  the  tes- 
timony of  commodore  Owen  for  the  fiuBt, 
that  all  along  the  West  coast  of  Africa, 
vesseb  were  employed  in  carrying  on  the 
Slave-trade.  They  usually  went  under 
the  French  flag,  and  carried  their  slaves 
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to  the  iale  of  BoiirboD,  where  the  laxity 
of  the  goveroment  afforded  theas  great 
eocouragement. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  a  com- 
viittee  appointed. 

Arrest  for  Debt.]  Mr.  R.  Martin 
rose  to  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill 
**  to  authorise  sherife'  and  other  officers 
to  abstain  from  arresting,  or  to  discharge 
persons  arrested  by  them,  who  may  be  m 
such  a  state  of  health  tliat  they  cannot  be 
removed  to  gaol  without  danger  to  their 
lives/'  The  hon.  member,  amidst  loud 
and  frequent  cries  of  <<  question,''  went 
on  for  a  short  time  to  state  the  grounds 
on  which  his  motion  rested,  but  so  fre- 
quent were  the  interruptions,  that  not 
more  than  one  or  two  connected  sen- 
tences reached  the  gallery.  We  under- 
stood the  hon.  member  to  .sajjT,  that  no- 
thing could  be  more  inconsistent  with 
justice  and  humanity  than  to  drag  an  un- 
fortunate debtor  to  prison  in  a  state  of 
health  in  which  the  removal  risked  bis 
life.— -No  discussion  took  place  on  the 
hon.  member's  motion,  which  was  imme- 
diately negatived  without  a  diTisioD* 

Warehoused  Corn  Bill.]  Mr. 
Uuskisson  moved  the  second  reading  of 
this  bill. 

Mr.  Sumner  said,  that  much  as;he  ob- 
jected to  the  measure,  his  objection  was 
still  stronger  to  the  introduction  of  the 
subject,  at  an  hour  which  would  praolude 
any  discussion ;  he  would  therefore  move 
as  an  amendment,  <*  That  the  House  do 
now  adjourn.*' 

Lord  MiUon  said,  be  would  make  an 
appeal  to  the  House  to  go  forward  with 
the  measure  then  before  It.  As  the 
House  had  already  sanctioned  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  first  question,  it  would.be  de- 
sirable tbat.the  bill  founded  upon  it  should 
proceed ;  but  as  to  expecting  unanimity 
with  respect  to  it,  it  would  be  quite  un- 
reasonable. He  was  anxious  to  take  the 
present  opportunity  of  asking  the  right 
lion.  Secretary,  whether  the  two  bills 
DOW  before  the  House  included  the  whole 
of  the  measures  intended  by  government 
for  the  relief  of  the  distressed  districts? 
It  was  well  known  tiiat  a  subscription 
for  the  relief  of  the  distressed  manufac- 
turers had  been  sanctioned  by  his  majes- 
ty's ministers,  thus  obviously  admitting 
that  relief  of  a  pecuniary  nature  was  ne- 
cessary. The  question  which  he  wished 
to  ask  them  was,  whetlier  they  were  in- 
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clined  to  propose  a  grant  of  a  suno  of 
money  as  a  means  of  relief,  or,  if  it  should 
be  proposed  by  some  other  quarter,  whe- 
ther it  would  meet  their  approbfttion  ? 
Many  persons  were  of  opinion  that  the 
present  was  a  case  of  that  urgent  nature, 
that  it  would  justify  the  interposition  of 
parliament  in  the  manner  to  which  he  had 
alluded. 

Mr.  Secretary  Canning  said,  that  he 
could  not  better  answer  the  question  of 
the  noble  lord,  than  by  informing  him, 
that  he  had,  within  a  few  minutes,  com- 
municated with  a  gentleman,  who  h^d  • 
notice  of  nootion  upon  the  subject  for  to- 
morrow, requesting  him  to  postpone  his 
motion  for  a  few  days;  and  when  that 
motion  was  brought  forward  he  would 
give  the  noble  lord  the  answer  he  desired. 

Mr.  Sumner  again  pressed  the  motion 
of  adjourn  men  L 

Mr.  Canning  said,  that  as  it  appeared 
to  be  the  general  wish  of  the  House  that 
the  measure  should  proceed,  and  as  he 
felt  convinced  that  it    was  one  which 
would  be  greatly  for  the  adfantage  of  the 
landed  inter^t  itself,  he  was  detcrmioed 
to  press  the  second  reading  that  night. 
But  with  respect  to  the  second  bill  (that 
for  the  importation  of  com),  as  it  was 
one  which  would  be  likely  to  lead   to 
lengthened  discussion,  he  would  not  bring 
it  forward , that  night,  but  would  defer  it 
to  afford  a  more  convenient  apportiinitjr 
for  going  into  that  discussion. 

Sir  £•  Knatfikbidl  said,  that  if  he  un- 
derstood the  right  hon.  geotkfnan  iQ 
pledge  himself  not  to  bring  forwaid  tb^ 
secood  bill  that  night,  he  would  conaepi 
to  the  present,  and  he  hoped  his  hon. 
friend  would  be  induced  not  %o  prass  Ms 
amendment.  He  was  the  more  ioolioed 
to  throw  out  this  suggestion,  as  he  fbimd 
that  the  opinions  of  the  great  nugoritr 
seemed  to  be  in  favour  of  going  on  with 
the  first  question.  He  therefore  thoHgfat 
it  better  to  let  it  proceed,  apd  wait  for 
the  discussion  of  the  second  moasure. 

Sir «/.  Sebright  concurred  with  the  hon. 
member  who  bad  just  sat  down,  b 
would,  he  thought,  be  advisable  to  aUow 
the  first  bill  to  proceed,  and  be  hoped  the 
hon.  member  would  not  pross  his  oppi^ 
sition. 

Sir  T.  Lahbrid^e  said,  he  hoped  his 
hon.  friend  would  listen  to  the  atish  of  Uie 
House  regarding  the  present  propositioiw 
and  would  see  that  he  could  not  aecreddie 
feeling,  which  all  in  that  House  rWM 
anxious  to  promote^  :by  persistii|g:iB  ^hia 
A  motion. 
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Mr.  H.Smfnnerobterredf  thaCallhe  could 
My  to  the  hon.  mMiber  for  Somerset  was, 
that  those  who  thought  the  present  mea^ 
sure  was  one  of  no  importance  to  the 
landed  interest  might  consent  to  it ;  but» 
for  himself*  he  had  always  been  ojf 
opinion,  that  the  measure  was  not  only 
onnecessnry,  but  calculated  to  mjore  the 
mterests  ot  the  landed  proprietors*  Har- 
ing  those  sentiments,  he  roost  ad  for 
himself;  and  if  he  stood  alone,  he  would 
take  the  sense  of  the  House  upon  it. 

Mr.  Tremat/ne  concurred  with  the  hon. 
member  who  spoke  last,  in  thinking  the 
measure  uncsUed  for.  There  was  nothing 
in  the  state  of  the  country  since  the  18th 
of  April  which  could  render  it  aeceasary. 
After  the  full  discussion,  and  the  solemn 
decision  to  which  the  House  had  then 
come,  bo  thought  no  alteration  ought  to 
be  made  in  the  Corn-laws.  He  would 
therefore  support  the  amendment. 

The  House  then  diirided  :-^For  the 
original  motion  174 ;  For  the  aaMndment 
^.    Tlie  bill  was  then  read  a  second  timcw 
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HOUSE  OFLOKDS. 
Thundaift  May  11. 

Comi  Laws.]  The  order  of  the  day 
hating  been  moved. 

The  Earl  of  Mnlm^tbury  said,  that  In 
rising  to  propose  the  motion  of  which  he 
had  a  flsw  days  since  given  notice,  be 
assured  their  lordships  that  he  felt  con- 
siderable pain  and  eifibarrasaraent^-paioy 
because  it  was  his  lot  to  differ  upon  the 
subject  from  many  noble  lords  whose 
public  opinions  were  generally  in  unison 
with  hb  own,  and  whom  in  private  be 
viewed  with  every  sentiment  of  regard 
and  esteem— and  embarrassment,  because, 
when  he  viewed  the  drcomstances  of  the 
country  in  connexion  with  thb  great 
question,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  in- 
terests it  involved,  be  had  deeply  to 
lament  that  some  one'of  their  lordships,  of 
greater  ability  and  greater  experience, 
had  not  undertaken  the  task.  The  only 
excuse  that  he  bad  to  urge  for  what  in 
him  might  appear  presumption,  was  the 
kind  indulgence  with  which  their  lord- 
ships had  l^rd  him  on  former  occasions, 
when  this  subject  was  discussed.  All  he 
had  to  hope  then,  was,  dial  if  this  cause, 
which  he  felt  to  be  one  of  justice,  should 
fail  in  his  hands,  that  fsilure  might  not  be 
attributed  to  its  want  of  merit,  but  to  the 
insniBciency  of  the  individual  who  brought 
it  forward.    Before  he  entered  fully  into 


the  question,  he  felt  it  necessary  to  state 
the  reasons  that  indoced  him  to  bring  it 
forward  in  its  present  shape.  To  some 
it  might  appear  that  he  was  prejudging 
that  question  by  the  motion  which  he 
ofterea  to  the  House;  but  his  own  opinioa 
was,  that  it  was  always  better,  if  possible, 
when  agitating  an  important  measure,  to 
ghre  the  House  an  opportooity  of  dia- 
plaving  its  sentiments  upon  that  measure, 
berore  it  was  brought  forward  in  the 
shape  of  a  bill.  He  would  say  nothing 
on  the  first  of  the  measures  tlien  before 
the  other  House ;  but  by  the  second  it 
was  proposed  to  phice  a  power  In  the 
handa  of  ministers,  to  introduce  500,000 
quarten  of  foreign  corn  into  this  coiimry. 
The  other  House  might  be  disposed  to 
consent  to  that  measure  without  fixing 
any  doty  at  which  the  com  should  be  \m* 
ported,  and  without  limiting  the  time,  of 
importation.  Their  lordships  might,  ofi 
the  contrary,  not  be  disposed  to  sanctioe 
such  a  aeasore  without  a  fixed  rate  oC 
duty,  and  without  the  time  of  imporlatiefi 
were  limited.  But  if  that  were  the  case, 
such  a  measure  would  necessarily  iUl  te 
the  ground,  because  their  lordships  could 
say  nothing  about  the  duty.  To  satisfy 
their  lordHiipa  of  the  propriety  of  hie 
anotion,  he  would  enter  into  a  short  hia^ 
toryofthe  present  state  of  the  queatiott 
as  to  the  Corn-laws.  In  the  year  1825, 
the  president  iA  the  Board  of  Tr^Je^  to 
whom  he  believed  he  might  alhidei  ie  ^at 
speech  with  which  he  opened,  in  the 
month  of  Maroh,  his  propositions  for  a 
fVee  trade— he  would  say,  his  experiments 
m  trade— distinctly  stated,  thst  it  wai 
the  intention  of  government  to  revise  the 
Corn-lawa,  but  that  it  would  not  be  done 
that  session.  The  mention  of  such  an  in« 
tention  necessarily  had  an  injurious  efiect 
on  the  landed  interest.  The  considera- 
tion of  this  important  subject  was  accord- 
ingly not  brought  on;  but,  towards  the 
close  of  the  session  two  measures  were 
pmpoaed,  which  were  a  violation  of  the 
existing  law.  One  was  for  the  admlsaido 
of  438,000  quarters  of  com  into  the  home 
market  from  under  bond,  and  the  other 
was  a  bill  for  establishing  a  free  trade  hi 
grain  frith  our  North  American  colooiea* 
The  fbrmer  measure  had  passed  without 
any  opposition;  die  latter  had  been 
strongly  opposed.  On  the  debate  on  the 
hitter  question,  the  noble  eari  oppofile 
(Liverpool)  had  suted,  that  the  ddtir  of 
M  a  quarter  waa  to  be  laid  on  Caaadiae 
wlieeif  bat  he  ali»  itiled»  thstt»  te  Mt 
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opinion,  there  ought  to  be  no  duty  at  all, 
and  that  the  trade  in  com  with  the  colo- 
nies ought  to  be  put  on  the  same  footing 
as  the  corn  trade  in  the  mother  country. 
This  was  the  principle  of  free  trade 
carried  to  its  extreme.  This  brought 
them  to  the  close  of  the  last  session,  and 
their  lordships  separated,  leaving  the 
country  in  a  state  of  great  prosperity. 
When  they  met  this  year  they  found  a 
grest  change  had  taken  place,  and  that 
the  country  was  involved  in  deep  distress. 
It  was,  however,  stated  by  the  noble  earl 
opposite,  that  it  was  not  the  intention 
of  government  to  touch  the  Corn-laws 
this  session ;  that  this  was  not  a  favour- 
able time  for  agitating  and  settling  so  im- 
portant a  question ;  and  that,  in  we  state 
of  the  country,  it  would  injure  the  agri- 
cultural, and  could  confer  no  bene6t  on 
the  landed,  interest.  In  this  he  entirely 
coincided  with  the  noble  earl :  but,  within 
a  short  period,  not  above  ten  days,  he 
believed,  the  distress  in  the  manufacturing 
districts  had  assumed  the  character  of 
destructive  disturbance.  On  that  occa- 
sion, a  noble  friend  of  his  suggested,  that 
a  vote  of  public  money  would  be  the 
proper  mode  of  relieving  the  distress ;  and 
on  making  that  suggestion,  the  noble  earl 
opposite  objected  thereto,  and  stated  that 
there  were  two  more  constitutional  modes 
of  relief;  one  was  charity— and  charitable 
as  that  country  was,  this  was  very  seldom 
appealed  to  on  so  extensive  a  scale— the 
other  was  the  poor-rates  ;  and  by  them, 
as  the  sheet  anchor,  they  must  hold  at 
last.  He  was  quite  within  the  mark, 
when  he  stated,  that,  of  the  whole  poor- 
rates  of  the  country,  the  landed  interest 
already  paid  seven-tenths.  The  noble 
earl  further  stated,  that  two  measures 
were  in  contemplation  of  the  government. 
The  one  to  let  out  the  bonded  com ;  the 
other  to  permit  an  importation  of  foreign 
corn,  in  case  of  necessity.  The  ground 
of  these  measures  was  stated  to  be  a 
possibility  of  scarcity,  or  an  apprehension 
of  scarcity ;  but  he  should  prove  that  this 
apprehension  was  not  well  founded,  by 
snowing  what  Quantity  of  foreign  corn 
had  been  introauced  into  this  country 
under  the  existing  laws,  since  March  2l8t, 
1825.  In  looking  at  the  returns  then  on 
their  lordships'  table,  he  found  that 
433,000  quarters  of  wheat  had  been  taken 
out  of  bond,  and  95,000  had  been  im- 
ported from  Canada,  making  a  total  of 
528,000  quarters  brought  into  the  market. 
He  might  add  to  this  the  quantity  of 
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corn  to  be  taken  out  of  bond  by  the  first 
of  the  proposed  measures,  to  which  he 
had  no  objection,  amounting  to  900,000 
quarters,  and  the  500,000  quarters  pro- 
posed to  be.  introduced  by  the  second 
measure,  which  would  make,  on  the 
whole,  1,328,000  introduced  into  the 
country  under  the  present  Corn-law  and 
these  measures.  As  to  scarcity,  that  wea 
a  visitationof  Providence,  which  men  must 
be  prepared  to  meet ;  but  he  should,  he 
thought,  have  good  ground  for  adhering 
to  the  present  law.  if  he  showed,  that 
under  it  more  had  been  imported  in  these 
eleven  months  than  had  been  imported, 
on  an  average,  under  the  system  which 
existed  before  1815.  The  average  quan- 
tity imported  io  years  of  peace  and 
war,  under  that  system,  was  450,000 
quarters  a  year ;  and  he  had  iust  stated 
the  quantity  imported  under  the  present 
system.  To  show  what  effect  it  had  on 
prices,  he  would  mention,  that  the 
averase  price  in  May  1815,  was  B6i. ;  iu 
1816  It  was  75s. ;  but  in  November  that 
year  It  rose  to  96s.  In  May  181 7f  it  was 
105s.;  while  in  May,  1825,  it  was  60s.— 
shewing,  by  the  prices  of  the  present  yeart 
that  there  was  no  very  ^ood  ground  fiir 
an  apprehension  of  scarcity.  The  average 
prices  of  this  year,  and  of  last,  confirmed 
what  he  had  before  stated,  as  to  the  iaS" 
probability  of  scarcity.  The  avenges 
were  these:— On  the  14th  Novefliiber» 
1825,  two  months  after  the  hanresl»  the 

firipe,  was  65$.  W.;  while  in  Feb.  1896  na 
ess  than  five  months  a(\er  the  barvestt  the 
price,  instead  of  having  risen,  had  actually 
fallen  from  65s.  to  60s.  5d.  per  quartsr* 
If  the  supposition  was,  that  the  noble 
eail  was  correct,  the  House  would  of 
course  expect,  that  iu  the  present  month 
of  May,  eight  months  after  the  harvest^ 
the  price  must  have  increased  considar- 
ably.  Now,  the  fact  was  exactly  the  re<*^ 
verse ;  for  in  this  month,  the  price  had 
amounted  to  no  more  than  60s.  4<£. ;  sa 
that  the  price  now  had  fallen  no  less  than 
5s.  from  the  sum  at  which  it  bad  stood 
only  two  months  after  the  harvest.^  It 
seemed  to  be  an  opinion  now  prevailing* 
that  the  quantity  of  com  in  hand  had 
decreased.  Now,  he  thought  he  could 
satisfy  the  House,  that  though  tha 
quantity  in  the  warehouses  might  he  lsas» 
yet  that  that  fact  was  no  proof  of  the 
actual  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  com 
in  the  country.  It  was  a  gratifying  cow 
cumstance  to  him,  that  the  poor  fiumsn 
were  not  forced  in  the  market  to  aelllfew 
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Eroduce  at  any  price  they  could  obtain ; 
ut  that  they  were  able  to  retain  it,  and 
only  to  introduce  it  into  the  market 
gradually.  Such  was  the  fact,  he  belieyed, 
especially  witb  the  farmers  in  Norfolk  and 
Lincolnshire;  and  this  fact  he  thought 
sufficient  to  justify  him  in  saying,  that 
though  the  warehouses  were  not  full,  that 
circumstance  did  not  afford  any  proof 
that  the  stock  in  the  country  would  be 
insufficient  to  supply  the  home  consump- 
tion.— His  objection  to  the  measure  now 
proposed  extended  itself  both  to  the 
time  and  the  manner  of  the  proposition. 
If  he  could  believe  for  one  moment,  that 
the  present  state  of  the  Corn-laws  was 
the  cause  of  the  distress  now  existing  in 
the  country,  he  should  have  no  objection 
to  the  meuure  ;  but  before  he  agreed  to 
it,  he  wished  to  know,  and  he  must  ask 
that  question,  whether  the  Corn-laws 
were,  in  fact,  the  cause  of  the  distress,  or 
if  not,  what  was  the  cause?  Now,  he 
believed,  that  if  he  were  to  ask  such  a 
question,  he  should  receive  a  great  num- 
ber of  different  answers.  The  manufac- 
turers of  the  country  would  answer  him 
with  a  declaration,  that  combination  was 
ilie  cause.  The  workmen,  if  they  were 
asked,  would  answer,  that  machinery  had 
created  the  distress.  Old-fashioned  peo- 
ple like  himself  would  say,  that  it  pro- 
ceeded from  those  principles  of  free  trade 
lately  introduced  by  his  majesty's  minis- 
ters ;  while  another  class  of  men  seemed 
to  point  out  the  Corn-laws  as  its  origin. 
Now,  he  believed  another  cause  might 
also  be  assigned ;  and  that  was  the  un- 
principled speculations  last  year.  He 
knew  that  verv  many  merchants  of  the 
highest  reputation  were  of  this  opinion,  in 
which  he  alto  agreed ;  but  he  roust  say, 
and  he  knew  thst  these  very  merchants 
supported  him  in  the  belief,  that  the 
Corn-laws  bad  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  matter.  As  he  believed  this 
himself,  he  wished  to  convince  the  world 
of  the  truth  of  his  belief;  and  be,  there- 
fore, now  presented  himself  to  their  lord- 
ships, to  ask  for  an  inquiry  Into  the  mat- 
ter, as  he  had  no  doubt  be  should  be 
able  to  prove  it,  by  the  testimony  of  at 
leastsix  of  the  most  respectable  merchants 
of  the  city.  Within  m  week  he  would 
prove  this  to  be  the  case,  if  their  lordships 
would  grant  him  even  that  time  for  toe 
inquiry.  But  he  would  go  further,  and 
show,  that  not  only  the  Corn-laws  were  not 
the  cause  of  the  present  distress,  but  that 
the  tneasuree  now  introduced  to  remedy 
VOL.  XV. 
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that  distress,  let  it  proceed  from  what  it 
might,  were  calculated  only  to  increase  it. 
For  that  reason  he  was  averse  to  forcing 
on  the  present  measure,  and  for  that 
reason  he  felt  justified  in  pressing  their 
lordships    to    accede    to  his   motion^-** 
Another  reason  for  his  now  appearing  to 
claim  their  lordships'  attention  was,  an 
expression  used  by  the  noble  earl  at  the 
head  of  his  majesty's  government,  as  ap« 
plicable  to  the  protecting  price  at  which 
alone  foreign  corn  vtras  to  be  admitted  to 
the  British  market.    That  noble  earl,  in 
the  course  of  his  speech  on  a  former  oc* 
casion,   had  used   the   words  **  famine 
price;'*  now,  he  must  confess,  he  was 
astonished  at  the  expression,  and  he  could 
not  but  ask  what  bad  occurred  in  the 
course  of  four  short  yean,  since  1822,  to 
make  that  which  was  then  considered  a 
fair  protecting  price  be  now  considered 
and  described  as  a  <<  famine  price."     He 
certainly  must    do  the  noble  earl  the 
justice  to  say,  that  he  had  followed  up 
his  description  of  *< famine  price"  with 
an  avowal,  that  what  in  one  year  might 
be  a  moderate  price,  in  another  year 
might,  from  a  change  of  circumstance^ 
become  a  famine  price.     But  if  that  was 
the  case,  In  what  a  state  were  the  agricuU 
turists  placed,  since  the  12f.  which  was  this 
year  considered  as  a  fair  protecting  duty, 
might  next  year  be  called  a  famine  price.  It 
was  impossible  that  the  landed  interest 
could  go  on  in  that  uncertain  manner.    It 
was  impossible  that  any  ftirms  could  be 
let,   or  any  agreements  entered  into,   if 
every  year  the  price  of  corn,  and  conse* 
qoently  the  rent  of  the  land,  was  to  depend 
on  the  circumstances  of  the  manufacturers. 
If,  however,  there  was  a  famine  price  as 
to  corn,  there  would  equally  be  a  famine 
price  as  to  all  the  other  necessaries  of  lifew 
The  noble  earl  opposite,  perhaps,  did  not 
minutely  examine  the  bills  of  his  hatter, 
his  tailor,  or  his  shoemaker ;  but  if  he  did^ 
he  would  find  that  a  famine  price  o  to 
corn  could  not  exist,  without  a  similar 
efiect  beinff  observable  in  the  price  of  his 
hat,  hia  clothes,  and  his  shoes.     These 
were,  as  well  o  com,  the  necessaries  of  life. 
Tea,  which  was  perhaps  almost  a  necessary 
among  the  lower  orders,  would  experience 
the  same  increase  in  value  ;  sowouki  edu* 
eatioof  and  so  would  labour  of  all  kinds, 
as  well  as  mterials;  for   there  was  no 
saying  to  what  point  the  increase  of  price 
oi^t  not  to  §o,  since  they  were  all  liable 
to  the  same  operation.    If  65  were  to  be 
asade  the  protecting  price  -of  com,  there 
S  Y 
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must  be  a.  certain  number  of  shillings 
added  on  account  of  the  protecting  duty ; 
and  he  had  already  shown,  that  if  the  es- 
timation of  these  was  to  be  continually 
varying,  there  could  be  no  stability  in  the 
concerns  of  the  agricultural  interest.  He 
had  mentioned  education,  and  he  should 
take  that  opportunity  of  saying,  that  he 
was  a  friend  of  education,  because  he  be- 
Jieved  it  calculated  to  produce  a  benefit 
to  the  whole  community;  and,  perhaps, 
one  of  the  principal  advantages  of  in- 
creasing the  general  mass  of  intellect  was 
that  of  decreasing  the  quantity  of  preju- 
dice. Now,  he  was  of  opinion,  that  the 
education  diffused  of  late  years  among 
the  people  of  this  country  had  had  that 
effect,  and  that  if  an  inquiry  should  be 
granted,  he  should  be  able  to  prove  what  he 
had  stated,  and  the  spreading  of  that  proof 
among  the  people  could  not  fail  to  de- 
stroy the  prejudice  which  now  existed  as 
to  the  Corn-laws.  He  wished  it  to  be  re- 
collected, that  the  landed  interest,  so 
far  from  being  protected  from  taxation, 
were,  in  fact,  taxed  beyond  any  other  in- 
terest in  the  country.  They  could  not 
have  recourse  to  machinery  to  increase 
the  quantity  of  their  produce :  and  he  had 
DO  doubt  that  the  proof  of  the  facts  which 
he  had  already  mentioned,  and  of  tome 
others  to  which  this  inquiry  would  natu- 
rally give  rise,  would  do  away  any  preju- 
dice that  might  exist  on  the  subject.  He 
should  now  allude  to  Ireland — a  country 
to  which  he  looked  as  one  of  the  great  re- 
sources aeainst  that  scarcity  which  the 
noble  earl  seemed  to  apprehend.  They 
seemed  not  to  be  aware  of  the  progress 
which  had  been  made  in  that  country 
among  the  agriculturists.  He  should  take 
the  liberty,  on  this  subject,  to  quote  some 
calculations  from  a  book  which  was  in 
the  possession  of  most  of  their  lordships—- 
he  meant  Mr.  Tooke's  work— from  which 
it  appeared,  that  within  the  first  three 
years  of  the  importation  of  wheat  from 
Ireland,  dating  from  the  year  1806,  the 
quantity  imported  had  amounted  to  68,000 
quarters  of  wheat.  The  difference  be- 
tween those  years  and  the  last  three  years, 
up  to  1822,  was  most  remarkable.  In  the 
three  years,  ending  1822,  the  quantity 
imported  was  484,000  quarters — a  quan- 
tity amounting  to  as  much  as  the  quantity 
of  foreign  com  that  had  been  formerly 
Imported.  There  were  documents  which 
gave  an  account  of  the  quantity  of  com 
and  meal  that  had  been  imported  into  this 
country  from  Ireland.    In  the  year  1815, 
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the  quantity  (which  he  should  prefer  in 
his  statement  to  the  value,  as  that  was 
alwaysfluctuating), amounted  to  1,600,000 
barrels  of  wheat  and  flour.  In  the  year 
1825,  only  ten  years  afterwards,  that 
quantity  had  increased  to  3,700,000  bar- 
rels. That  quantity  was  the  more  remark- 
able, as  the  trade  to  the  colonies  was  aV- 
roost  done  away  with,  since  they  had  been 
permitted  to  receive  American  flour.  He 
thought  the  proof  of  this  in  the  Committee 
of  Inquiry  would  have  the  effect  of  check- 
ing much  of  the  spirit  of  disaffection  now 
existing.  His  majesty's  ministers  had 
asked  their  lordships  for  their  confidence, 
and  had  required  them  to  consent  to  the 
measures  now  proposed,  almost  without 
examination.  He  was  as  ready  as  any 
one  to  place  confidence  in  his  majesty's 
ministers,  and  if  there  was  any  roan  in 
whom  he  should  be  more  ready  to  place 
confidence  than  another,  it  was  the  noble 
earl  at  the  head  of  his  majesty's  go- 
vernment. But  when  he  dinered  fronn 
that  noble  earl  in  principle,  when  they 
came  to  a  question  on  a  measure  which 
one  considered  as  politic,  and  which  the 
other  deemed  dangerous,  it  was  no  proof 
of  want  of  confidence,  if  he  refused  that 
noble  earl  his  vote  on  the  measure.  In 
consequence  of  that  measure  having  been 
produced,  a  cloud  had  overhung  the 
corn  market,  where  every  thing  depended 
on  the  feeling  between  the  buyer  and 
the  seller.  If  the  corn  buyer  met  the 
farmer  n^ith  a  confidence  that  what  he 
bought  he  should  be  immediately  able  to 
sell,  he  would  give  a  high  price;  bnt  if 
the  corn-factor  saw  he  was  likely  to  be 
met  in  the  market  by  an  importation  of 
foreign  corn,  he  would  not  give  so  high 
a  price,  and  the  farmer  immediately  be- 
came a  sufferer,  and  would  never  be  able 
to  sell  but  at  a  minimum  price.  The 
same  effect  would  be  prooueed  in  the 
markets  for  other  articles,  if  a  similar 
course  should  be  pursued.  If  the  noble 
earl  opposite  had  now  on  his  hands 
200,000  pairs  of  shoes  imported  from 
France,  and  proposed  immediately  to  in- 
troduce them  to  the  London  markett  be 
would  have  all  the  shoemakers  in  London 
in  a  state  of  insurrection.  Trae  it  was^ 
they  might  be  told,  as  the  landed  pro- 
prietors were  now  told,  that  the  quantity 
imported  would  form  but  an  ioconsider* 
able  portion  of  the  whole  amount  used  in 
the  course  of  the  year ;  but  such  a  state* 
ment  would  not  satis^  them,  liMr  thej 
would  answer,  that  if  the  dbct  piodooed 
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on  them  was  bad,  by  lessening  the  de- 
mand for  their  labour,  it  made  very  little 
difference  what  was  the  comparative  quan- 
tity introduced.— So  much  with  respect 
to  the   measure  itself*    Now,  with    re- 

Sard  to  the  time  at  which  it  was  intro- 
uced.  He  objected  to  its  introduction 
before  the  Ist  of  June,  previously  to  which 
time  some  more  satisfactory  information 
might  be  obtained,  at  least  if  his  present 
motion  should  be  granted ;  which  would 
also  give  their  lordships  the  opportunity 
of  considering  whether  the  measure  now 
proposed  could  not  be,  in  some  degree, 
modelled,  so  as  to  avoid  the  disadvantages 
to  which,  in  its  present  form,  it  was  liable. 
He  begged  pardon  of  the  House  for 
having  detained  them  so  long,  but  he 
should  now  conclude  by  expressing  his 
earnest  hopes  that  they  would  accede  to 
his  motion — that  they  would  not  pass  this 
measure,  without  further  considering  the 
inteiests  of  the  landed  proprietors,  not 
as  a  class  by  themselves,  but  as  a  class 
with  the  interests  of  which  every  other 
class  was  connected.  He  required  no- 
thins  but  a  fair  and  open  consideration 
of  the  question,  and  be  asked  for  this 
inquiry  m  the  confident  belief,  that  its 
result  must  be  to  make  the  landed  in* 
terest  triumphant.  He  had  no  other  mo« 
tive  in  making  the  present  motion  but 
the  good  of  a  class  of  the  community 
which  carried  all  others  along  with  it, 
and  with  which  they  must  all  be  pros- 
perous  or  distressed.  The  noUe  earl  con- 
cluded by  moving  a  resolution  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect :— **  That  this  House,  though 
feeling  the  most  anxious  desire  to  contri- 
bute ail  in  their  power  to  the  relief  of  the 
suffering  classes  of  the  community,  is, 
nevertheless  of  opinion,  that  it  is  not  ex- 
pedient to  consent  to  any  measure  for 
the  alteration  or  suspension  of  the  ex- 
isting system  of  the  Coru'laws  with  re- 
gard to  the  admission  of  foreign  com  into 
the  British  markets  for  home  consump- 
tion, without  first  instituting  an  inquiry 
into  the  relative  effects  of  such  proposed 
alteration  or  suspension,  both  on  the 
grower  and  consumer  of  British  corn/' 

Earl  Bathunt  said,  that  it  had  been  the 
opinion  of  bis  majesty's  ministers,  an 
opinion  which  they  had  expressed  in  that 
House,  and  in  which  they  were  justif;ed 
by  circimutances,  and  supported  by  the 
opinions  of  others,  that  the  present  was 
not  the  fit  time  to  discuss  the  operation 
of  the  Corn-laws.  The  noble  earl  who 
had  just  resumed  his  seat  seemed  to  dif- 


&' 


fer  from  that  opinion,  and  offered  now  to 
state  the  question  in  %o  clear  a  manner, 
and  to  bring  forward  such  evidence  on  the 
subject,  as  would  silence  all  doubts  upon 
it.  Now,  with  respect  to  that  evidence, 
he  begged  to  observe,  that  the  opinions 
of  a  few  manufacturers  or  merchants, 
however  highly  respectable,  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  create  a  unanimous  opinion 
on  this  subject.  The  noble  earl  had 
moved  a  resolution,  after  having  called  on 
their  lordships  to  make  a  declaration  of 
their  sentiments  on  this  matter ;  and  that, 
too,  even  before  the  evidence  which  he 

roposed    to   adduce    could    be   heard. 

~ow,  his  objection  to  the  resolution  pro- 
posed was,  that  it  was  not  a  declaration 
of  their  lordships'  sentiments.  He  opposed 
it  on  account  of  its  extreme  ambiguity. 
It  was  a  resolution  on  which  no  two  in- 
dividuals would  be  agreed  as  to  its  precise 
meaning.  Those  who  thought  that  there 
should  be  an  aJteration  of  the  Corn-laws, 
but  that  it  should  be  preceded  by  inquiry ; 
those  who  thought  there  shoiud  be  an 
alteration  without  any  inquiry ;  those  who 
thought  there  should  be  no  alteratioD,  nor 
any  inquiry,  this  year,  but  that  both  in- 
quiry and  alteration  should  be  postponed 
to  next  year;  and  those  who  thousht 
there  should  be  no  alteration  at  alT— ^ 
might,  by  putting  their  own  construction 
on  the  resolution,  agree  in  their  vote  with 
the  noble  earl,  by  which  he  might  get  a 
majority.  The  noble  earl  called  on  the 
House  to  pass  a  resolution  not  to  consent 
to  any  measure  for  the  alteration  or  sus- 
pension of  the  existing  system  of  Corn- 
laws.  Now,  what  was  the  existing  system  \ 
In  the  year  1815,  there  was  an  absolute 
prohibition  of  the  importation  of  foreign 
com,  until  the  price  ot  corn  in  the  English 
markets  should  amount  to  80i.,  when  corn 
was  to  be  admitted  free  of  duty.  In  1822, 
great  inconvenience  having  been  felt  from 
that  system,  it  was  altered ;  and  it  was 
then  determined,  that  the  market  price  at 
which  corn  should  be  admitted  for  home 
consumption  should  be  fixed  at  70f.,  but 
subject  to  a  duty  of  17«.  for  the  first  three 
mooUis,  and  12f.  for  any  time  afterwards, 
until  the  price  should  amount  to  80^., 
when  it  was  proposed  the  duty  shonld  be 
reduced,  but  still  a  graduated  rate  of 
duty  be  continued ;  but  then,  in  addition 
to  that,  this  law  was  not  to  operate  until 
the  market  price  amounted  to  8Qr.  The 
effect  of  this  alteration  was,  to  suspend  the 
permanent  law  until  the  price  rose  as  high 
as  80s.    If,  therefore,  he  was  asked,  what 
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was  now  the  Bystem  of  the  Corn-laws  ?  he 
should  answer,  that  foreign  corn  mig^t 
be  admitted  at  a  duty  when  the  price  bad 
risen  to  70s*    This,  however,  was  not  all 
the  ambiguity  belonging  to  the  resolution 
now  proposed ;  for  it  pledged  their  lord- 
ships not  to  consent  to  the  admission  of 
any  foreign  grain  for  the  home  consump- 
tion*   Now  that  extended  to  all  the  corn 
in  bond,  which  was  strictly  within  the 
words  of  the  noble  earPs  resolution.    The 
noble  earl,  however,  had  no  intention  that 
it  should  so  apply ;  for  he  was  willing  to 
allow  the  grain  now  in  bond  to  be  brought 
into  the  market,  subject  to  the  limitation 
which  had  been  already  proposed;  and 
that  grain  he  was  ready  to  admit  without 
any  inquiry.     Yet,  bv  so  doing,  he  would 
not  consent  to  give  the  manufacturers  the 
impression  that  the  Corn-laws  were  the 
cause  of  the  distress.    But  then,  though 
he  was  ready  to  admit  the  existence  of 
an  exigency  so  iar,  he  would  refuse  to 
^dmit,  in  terms,  the  necessity  of  any  in- 
fraction of  the  Corn-laws,  though,  by 
allowing  the  bonded  com  to  be  brought 
into  the  market,  he  did,  in  fact,  agree  to 
an  infraction  of  the  law.    Yet,  though  he 
would  do  so  much,  the  noble  earl  had  not 
resolved  to  proceed  a  step  further,  and 
to  admit  foreign  corn  into  the  country, 
even  under  any  possible  exigency  to  which 
It  might  be  reduced.    He  would  ask,  whe- 
ther the  noble  earl  and  his  supporters  had 
considered  what  would  be  the  state  of  the 
country  in  the  event  of  a  great  rise  in  the 
price  of  com  ?     The  noble  earl  had  said, 
that  though  the  warehouses  were  not  full, 
the  farm-yards  were.     This  might  be  the 
fact ;  but  it  was  also  true,  that  last  year 
the  harvest  was  early  and  tlie  crops  good, 
and  the  promise  of  the  crops,  too,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year  was  fair,  and  not 
like  the  present  time,  when  the  crops  were 
much  behind   [cries  of  No,  no  I].     He 
was  glad  to  hear  he  was  mistaken  ;  but, 
supposing  the  promise  of  the  crops  now 
to  be  fair,  even  then  it  did  not  follow,  that 
the  harvest  might  be  got  in  as  well  as  last 
year ;  and  if  that  was  not  the  case,  the 
price  of  corn  might  rise,  within  six  weeks, 
to  such  an   extent,  that  any  one  who 
thought  of  the  state  of  the  labouring 
classes  must  be  convinced  they  could  not 
exist.    What  was  the  remedy  for  such  a 
contingency  i      Was    parliament    to    be 
continued,  or  rather,  would  parliament 
determine  to  sit  up  to  the  14th  of  August, 
to  contrive  a  remedy  when  the  evil  had 
arisen  ?    Or  would  they  say,  *<  Let  the 
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evil  go  on,  and  let  the  pdople  fu(br,  with- 
out any  assistance  being  afforded  tbem  ?'' 
He  was  sure  they  would  not  say  any  such 
thing.  If,  then,  the  measure  now  proposed 
by  government  was  not  carried,  what  was 
to  be  done  ?     Was  parliament  to  be  ftd« 
joumed,  and  then  re-summoned,  without 
any  thing  being  done  for  the  people  in 
the  interval  ?     And  if  they  were  re-aum- 
moned,  was  there  any  one  who  would  say, 
that  such  a  moment  was  the  most  propi«' 
tious  that  could  be  chosen  for  the  aiscui- 
sion  of  the  principle  of  the  Cora-laws  ? 
He  was  convmced  there  was  no  one  who 
entertained  such  a  notion ;  and  yet,  if  par*. 
liament  should  be  summoned  under  such 
circumstances,  they  must  go  into  tho  die- 
cussioo.      There  was  no  one,  however- 
opposed  to  the  landed  interest,' who  could 
fix  on  a  plan  that  could  be  more  injurious* 
to  their  interests,  nor  on  a  moment  when 
such  a  discussion  could  come  on  so  much 
to  their  disadvantage.   Some  persons  were 
of  opioioo,  that  the  power  of  the  Crowa 
should  be  exerted  in  cases  of  necessity  ; 
that  com  should  be  allowed  to  be  iai« 
ported;  and  that  ministers  should  thea 
come  down  to  parliament  for  iodemnitj^ 
Now,  his  objection  to  that  course  wfw, 
that  it  was  no  gracious  part  of  the  prero- 
gative of  the  Crowo  to  dispense  with  the 
laws;  and  when  it  had  been  exercised,  the 
consequences  to  ministers  bad  not  beeo 
such  as  to  induce  them  to  wish  to  leneir 
the  experiment.     This  prerogative  had 
been  exerted  in  the  time  of  lord  Chathaoi* 
There  was  then  an  appearance  of  scarcity* 
and  the  Crown  bad  directed  the  porta  to 
be  closed  against  the  exportation  of  coro» 
and  ministers  afterwards  came  to  perlia« 
ment  for  indemnity.     What  was  the  con<« 
sequence  ?    They  were  asked,  why  they 
had  not  foreseen  the  emergency,  and  6k* 
tained  from  parliament  their  opinion  on 
the  subject.    What  was  the  inference  from 
this  inquirv  ?    Why,  that  if  ministerahad 
foreseen  the  emergency,  they  had  acted 
culpably  in  allowing  parliament  to  sepa- 
rate, without  coming  to  a  decisioo  oo  the 
subject.    If  the  present  ministers  should 
have  the  same  question  put  to  them  when 
they  asked  for  indemnity,  they  must  an- 
swer, that  they  had  foreseeo  the  eoier* 
gency,  and  must  acknowledge  their  cul- 
pability.   But  the  infraction  of  the  hnr» 
by  the  exertion  of  the  royal  prerogatite 
in  this  case,  would  be  greater  than  m  the 
former  instance.    The  Crown  had  at  that 
time  only  forbidden  the  exportatioa  of 
corn,  which  was  then  allowed  to  be  w* 
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ported ;   whereif ,  noir,  thfj  wbnld  be 
alloiring  the  importation  of  oonit  wbieh 
was,    ai  present,  except  under  certain 
cireumstaneest  forbidden.    But  that  was 
not  all.    The  infraction  was  still  greater; 
for,  as  thcjr  could  not  admit  the  com  duty 
free,  they  must  lay  a  tax  upon  iu^-a  tax 
imposed  without  the  consent  of  parliament 
— « tax  open  the  first  necessary  of  life-** 
and  a  tax,  too,  at  a  time  when  it  was  most 
necessary  the  subject  of  the  tax  should 
be  admitted  at  as  low  a  price  o  possible. 
If  ministers  did  all  this,  and  then  came 
down  to  parliament  and  asked  for  a  bill  of 
indemnity,  in  what  manner  would  parlia- 
ment receif e  them  i     He   should  not 
venture  to  answer  the  ouestion.     The 
difficulty  would  be  avoidea  if  they  would 
agree  to  the  measure  which  his  noble 
friend  had  proposed.    He  asked  lor  power 
to  be  intrusted  to  ministers-— discretionary 
power.    It  was  said  that  this  power  ought 
to  be  limited,  as  their  lordships  might 
think  necessary.  What  those  limits  shoiuld 
be,  it  was  for  them  to  oonsider;  but  if 
they  entered  oa  the  discussion  of  the  limi- 
tation of  the  amount  of  duty,  they  would, 
in  some  measure,  be  giving  the  opinion  of 
parliament,  as  to  what  ought  to  be  the 
importing    price.      All  these  difficulties 
presented  themselves,  now  that  parliament 
was  in  actual  existence ;  and  yet  it  wo 
said,  that  ministers  might  take  on  them- 
selves  the  responsibility  of  determining  all 
those   matters  which  now  caused  such 
serious    discussion    in    parliament,    and 
might    afterwards    come    down    to    the 
House  and  uk  for  indemnity,  as  if  they 
were  secure  of  obtaining  it,  on  a  subject 
which  that  parliament  treated  as  one  of 
the  utmost  difficoltv  and  delicacy.     It 
appeared,  the  noble  lord  bad  no  objection 
to  setting  free  the  bonded  com,  but  ob« 
jected  to  the  discretionary  power  proposed 
to  be  vested  in  the  ministers  of  the  Crown, 
for  the  introduction,  if  that  should  appear 
necessary,  of  a  certain  ouantity  of  foreign 
corn :  but,  the  real  object  seemed  to  be, 
to  get  rid  of  the  whole  proposition  made 
by  his  majesty's  ministers  for  the  relief  of 
the  country.    The  resolution  was  very 
ambiguous,  and  not  calcolated,  if  carried 
into  effect,  to  produce  any  benefit  to  the 
country.    He  certainly  felt  strongly  op- 
posed to  its  adoption,  and  would,  there- 
fore, move,  **That  the  House  do  now 
adjouro.** 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury  said,  that  he 
had  listened  with  much  attention  to  the 
arguments  of  the  noble  lord  who  had  last 


addressed  the  Hoose,  and  he  had  hoped 
that  from  these  arguments  some  justifica* 
tion  might    have  been  derived  for  the  - 
course  upon  which  bis  majesty's  ministers 
had  thought  it  expedient  to  enter,  and  it 
was  with  regret  that  he  felt  himself  bound 
to  say,  that  no  sufficient  case  had  been 
made  out  to  justify  the  legislature  in  vest- 
ing in  those  minijiters  that  discretionary 
power  which  it  was  their  object  to  acquire- 
There  wo  DO  man  in  the  House,  or  out 
of  doora,  more  willing  than  he  wo  to 
plaee  confidence  in  the  present  ministeia 
of  the  Crown ;  but,  he  must  openly  de« 
dare,  that  even  were  he  disposed  to  admit 
the  principle  of  their  meoures,  he  could- 
not,  under  the  present  circumstances,  be 
induced  to  lend  his  vote  to  the  support  of 
bills,  which  were  objectionable,  both  o  to 
the  time  and  the  manner  of  their  introdiie- 
tion.    It  wo,  he  assured  the  House,  with 
ooosiderable  reluctance  that  he  would  op- 
pose those  with  whom  he  had  hitherto 
acted,  in  favour  of  the  motion  of  his  noble 
friend.    To  one  of  the  mieoures,  that  for 
bringing  the  b(Mided  com  into  the  market, 
he  mipbt  perhaps  have  given  his  support, 
were  it  not  that  such  a  vote  might  seen 
to  imply  an  admission  that  the  Com-kwe 
ought  dtogether  to  be  modified,  and  thas 
the  present  distresses  were  in  any  respect 
to  be  attributed  to  the  system  upon  wbioh 
those  laws  were  founded.    It  wm  with  the 
deepest  regret  that  he  aaw  the  noble  earl, 
in  whom  he  had  hitherto,  and  should  still, 
plaoe  confidence,  lending  himself  to  the 
unfounded  calumny  that  had  been  sent 
abroad,  that  the  Cora-laws  were  an  ad« 
vantage  to  the  landed  interest,  at  the  ex<« 
pense  of  the  manufiictnrera.    He  would 
support  the  resolution  of  his  noble  friend, 
for  he  thought  that  its  adoption  wouUI 
afibrd  a  fair  opportunity  for  disabusing 
the  public  mind  of  that  f^ross  and  mis* 
chievous  error,  by  permitting  the  landed 
proprietors  and  the  agriculturists,  to  de- 
fend themselves  from  that  unfounded  im« 
putation.    And,  further,  it  would  give  an 
opportunity  of  showing,  what  he  wm  sore 
coidd  very  easily  be  shown,  that  the  exist-i 
ing  diftrcases  were  much  more  owing  to 
the  new  principles  of  free  trade,  on  which 
it  WM  deemed  proper  to  proceed,  than  to 
any  operation  of  the  Corn-laws.     He 
thought,  likewise,  that  the  House  wai 
entitled  to  some  explanation  flrom  the 
noble  lord  at  the  head  of  his  majesty^ 
government,  which  should  go  to  account 
for  the  sudden  change  that  had  taken 
place  in  bis  sentiments,  in  the  short  space 
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The  Earl  of  Harewood  taidi  he  con- 
sidered that  the  propositions  of  ministen, 
respecting  the  introduction  of  foreign 
corn,  if  carried  into  effect,  would  not  be 
prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  agri- 
Gulturbts,  and  would  be  beneficial  to  the 
community.  Having  said  this,  he  was 
not  prepared  to  deny,  that  he  had  some 
apprehensions  that  the  bringing  forward 
the  question  of  the  Corn-laws  at  the  close 
of  the  session  would  be  attended  with 
great  inconvenience.  He  was  perfectly 
satisfied  that  his  majesty's  ministers  had 
taken  that  course  which  they  belicTed 
best  calculated  to  obtain  the  end  they 
had  in  view;  namely,  the  good  of  the 
community.  He  was  sorry  that  the  pro- 
position had  been  submitted  to  the  House, 
as  any  question  connected  with  the  Com* 
laws,  short  of  a  full  discussion — which 
ought  not,  in  bis  opinion,  as  he  had  before 
said,  to  be  now  entered  upon — was  likely 
to  produce  more  harm  than  good.  The 
principle  of  the  two  measures  proposed  by 
government,  he  really  consiaered  to  be 
the  same,  and  could  not  conceive  how 
any  distinction  could  be  drawn  between 
them.  There  had  gone  forth  an  opinion 
abroad,  which  he  wished  to  correct,  that 
the  suflerings  of  the  people  arose  in  con- 
seqaence  of  a  boon  given  to  the  agri- 
culturists. Now,  he  ^ged  to  ask  what 
boon  they  had  received  ?  And  this  boon, 
it  was  conceived,  ought  to  be  given  up ; 
but  there  was  none  existing.  He  did  not 
enter  into  the  subject  invidiously.  He 
would  contend,  that  the  interest  of  the 
agriculturist  and  the  manufacturer  was 
the  same,  and  he  should  belie  his  senti- 
ments were  he  not  to  state  it.  In  con- 
aidering  this  question,  It  was  necessary  to 
examine  closely  into  the  real  circum- 
stances and  condition  of  the  diflerent 
classes  of  the  community ;  and  in  doing 
so,  whatever  might  be  the  apparent 
prosperity,  be  could  not  help  fedbg, 
that,  although  lar^  qnantities  of  mann- 
factures  were  gomg  oat  of  the  coun- 
try, yet  the  rates  at  which  those  com- 
modities were  manufactured  were  quite 
inadequate  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
great  portion  of  those  who  looked  to  that 
source  for  the  means  of  their  subsistence. 
If  any  measure  could  be  devised  for  the 
relief  of  the  manufacturing  community, 
which  would  not  be  at  the  same  time 
productive  of  injury  to  the  first  and  most 
important  interest  of  the  country;  namely, 
the  agricultural  interests,  it  woold  be  the 
duty  of  pariiament  to  enbiact  it  with 
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eagerness.  When  he  spoke  of  the  landed 
interest  as  the  first  interest  of  the  country, 
he  had  in  his  recollection  the  injury  which 
had  accrued  to  the  other  branches  of  in- 
dustry at  the  time  of  the  general  depres- 
sion of  agricultural  affiurs  in  the  yeara 
1816  and  1817.  Under  all  the  circum- 
stances, he  thonght  he  should  con- 
sult the  dictates  of  duty  and  of  pru- 
dence rather  by  adopting  a  proposition 
which  might  be  the  means  of  doing  a  vast 
deal  of  good,  and  which  if  unsuccessful 
for  the  intended  purposes,  was  not  sup- 
posed even  by  its  opponents  to  be  likely 
to  lead  to  any  injurious  results,  than  by 
rejecting  the  means  of  efiecting  a  possible 
good.  He  would  therefore  vote  In  favour 
of  the  mcasuret  now  proposed  by  the 
noble  earl. 

The  Earl  of  Roieberry  said,  that  in  the 
outset  of  the  observations  he  intended  to 
make,  he  was  anxious  testate  that  he  was 
not,  by  any  means,  enamoured  of  the  Com- 
laws,  but  still  adhered  to  the  opinion  he 
had  expressed  on  presenting  a  petition  in 
the  last  session ;  namely,  that  they  oo^ht 
to  be  revised,  and  that  that  revlsioa 
could  have  been  most  advantageoosly 
made  in  the  course  of  that  jear.  He 
also  agreed,  that  there  were  circumstan- 
ces^ connected  with  the  present  session, 
which  rendered  it  advisable  not  to  enter 
into  the  discussion.  He  therefore  IumI 
coincided,  and  still  coincided,  in  the  sen^ 
timents  avowed  by  ministers  in  both 
Houses,  although  within  a  few  days  they 
had  abandoned  the  very  principle  they 
were  the  first  to  establish.  He  did  not 
wish  to  disparage  the  opinions  of  those 
who  considered  the  existing  Corn-Jaws  a 
fiuiltless  system ;  but,  that  be  mi^t  not  be 
deemed  a  bigotted  admirer  of  it.  It  was 
necessary  for  him  to  make  a  few  remarks. 
Of  the  two  propositions  of  govemmenf, 
he  had  listened  to  one,  at  loMt  with  feel- 
ings of  astonishment  and  dismay;  he 
alluded  particularly  to  Uiat  which  gave  a 
discretionary  power  to  admit  foreign  com 
afto  the  proro^tion  of  parliament.  He 
had  felt  astonishment,  not  only  becaoie 
the  change  recommended  was  not  slight 
and  trivial,  but  because  it  was  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  deckrations  of  the 
advisersof  the  Crown,  that  they  would 
never  propose  an  alteration  of  the  Com- 
laws  to  parliament  without  an  antecedent 
inquiry.  —  [Lord  Liverpool,  acrosa  the 
tabioiintimatedhisdissentl.  He  begged  to 
apologise.  If  he  was  mistaken ;  bat  he  bad 
oerndaly  ao  nnderalood  the  noble  eari. 
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The  dismty  he  bad  felt  arotfe  from  a  per- 
f  uaiion  that  the  meaailre  could  afford  no 
tubsUntial  relief  to  the  sufferings  of  the 
manufacturiog  classes,  while  it  bad  a  di«- 
rect  tendency  to  introduce  doubt  and 
alarm,  if  not  embarrassment,  among  the 
agriculturists— novr  the  only  sound  and 
prosperous  class  in  the  community,  fiy 
this  course,  not  only  would  the  distresses 
of  the  artisans  not  be  relieved,  but  in- 
creased by  depriving  them  of  the  best 
consumers  of  tneir  manufactures.  If  the 
project  of  ministers  had  been  limited  to 
letting  into  the  home  market  the  corn 
now  in  bond,  he,  for  one,  should  have  en- 
tirely  approved  of  it,  and  when  the  bill 
for  that  purpose  made  its  appearance,  he 
should  give  it  his  support;  not  because  he 
believed  that  it  would,  in  fact,  at  all  ma- 
terially alleviate  the  distresses  of  the  ma- 
nufacturers, but  because  it  would  show  a 
degree  of  sympathy  for  them,  and  put  a 
stop  to  the  growth  of  prejudice.  Here  he 
wished  to  reply  to  the  remark  of  a  noble 
lord,  that  the  two  measures  were  bottomed 
upon  the  same  principle.  To  those  who 
thought  that  the  introduction  of  foreiffn 
grain  would  Bfford  alleviation,  it  aaignt 
aeem  that  the  principle  of  each  was  the 
same ;  but  viewing,  as  he  did,  the  first 
proposition  as  a  mere  indication  of  parlia- 
entary  sympathy,  it  seemed  to  him 
that  they  rested  upon  very  different 
grounds.  As  to  the  discretionary  power 
required  by  ministers  to  pour  foreign 
grain  into  the  country  whenever  they 
Uiought  the  public  exigency  demanded  it, 
be  must  say  that  it  was  a  measure  preg- 
nant with  alarming  mischief.  After  what 
had  already  passed,  be  feared  that  the 
mischief  from  asking  the  power  would 
be  almost  as  great  as  the  mischief 
from  grantins  it.  He  had  paid  much 
attention  to  the  speech  of  the  only  mem^ 
ber  of  governideDt  who  had  yet  favoured 
the  House ;  but  nevertheless,  he  had  yet 
to  learn  the  peculiar  reasons  which  caUed 
for  these  measures  now,  although  not 
wanted  on  farmer  occasions.  If  the 
prices  of  wheat  were  to  be  considered  the 
test,  ministers  were  more  entitled  to  ask 
for  this  power  in  the  last  year  than  in  the 
present ;  inasmuch  as  wheat  was  7s«  per 
quarter  dearer  than  now.  He  believed 
tiiat  it  was  the  first  instance  in  which  a 
government  had  asked  (he  hoped  he 
should  not  have  to  say  obtained)  such  a 

Eower,  without  the  allegation  of  any  thinj^ 
ke  a  ground.    Instesid  of  soothing,  it 
would  irritate  and  cxdle  alarm   that 
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would  otherwise  never  be  felt.  Was  jt  not 
likely  to  produce  the  most  serious  terror, 
when  the  ministers  were  the  first  to  raise 
the  expectation  of  what  the  noble  earl 
opposite  had  repeatedly  called  a  famine 
price  I    It  was,  therefore,  material  for  the 
House  to  reflect,  whether  it  would  act 
prudently  in  giving  its  sanction  to  such  a 
fearful  motion.    It  was  called  upon  witli- 
out  inquiry,  without  a  knowledse  of  the 
inforosation  ministers  possessed,  without 
a  single  document  of  importance  upon  tbe 
table,  to  invest  ministers  with  what  ihey 
themselves  confessed  to  be  a  novel,  extra- 
ordinary, and  most  delicate  power,    llie 
noble  earl  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury  had 
stated,  and  repeated  only  a  few  days  ago, 
that  the  present  Corn-laws  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  melancholy  condition  of  the 
manulacturing  districts.      Taking  pricea 
as  some  indication  whether  the  Com-lawa 
were  connected  with  the  distresses,  and 
knowiog  that  prioea  would  not  warrant 
this  strange  concession,  the  House,   he 
Uiought,   must  arrive  at  the  conviction, 
that  ministers  required  it  with  a  view,  ia 
some  way  or  other,  yet  unexplained,  to 
alleviate  prevailing  distresses.    If  so,  thej 
seemed  to  be  in  this  dilemma ;  either  thev 
declarations,  that  the  distresses  were  not 
ok^casioned  by  the  Com*laws,  were  false 
and  groundless,  or  if  they  were  occasioned 
by  them,  their  measures  would  be  firuitlaaa 
and  ineffectual.    That  the  Corn-laws,  had 
no  influence  of  the  kind  was  quite  evident, 
because  if,  by  tlie  introduction  of  foicign 
grain,  the  price  were  lowered  to  an  extent 
ruinous  to  the  agricultural  interests,  tbe 
manufacturers  could  not  be  relieved  by  it. 
They  were  not  suffering  from  the  deameas 
of  bread,  but  want  of  employment,    if 
wheat  were  lowered  to  S8i.  per  quarter, 
did  any  man  suppose  that  the  sufferiog 
artisans  would  be  benefitted  I    The  sister 
kingdom  had  afforded  a  parallel  instance, 
within  the  last  two  or  three  years,    llie 
lower  orders  in  Ireland  had  been  raduoed 
to  the  last  stage  of  distress,  until  relieved 
by  the  bountiful  and  simultaneous  contri- 
butions of  Great  Britain ;  and  bad  not  tbe 
House  been  told,  that  the  greatest  nggn^ 
vation  of  their  misery  was^  that  thev  wave 
starving  in  the  midst  of  plenty.    Tne  dis- 
tresses of  the  manufacturing  classes  at  tbis 
moment  arose,  in  a  great  d^ee,  if  noC 
entirely,  from  the  same  causes.  They  were 
starving,  not  because  there  was  no  rood  to 
be  bought,  but  because  they  had  no  meaaa 
of  buying  it.    Of  course  he  felt  the  u^ 
most  mm  to  ralief  a ;  and»  if  ha  ware  jm^ 
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suaded  that  either  icheme  would  be  ef- 
fectaal  for  that  purpose*  he  would  sup- 
port it.  The  noble,  earl  at  the  head  of  the 
coloDial  department  had  not  fairly  de- 
scribed the  motion  of  the  noble  earl.  It 
had  no  ambiguity,  but  in  plain  and  intelli- 
gible terms  called  upon  parliament,  if  mi- 
nisters were  determined  to  force  this  mea- 
sure upon  them,  to  engage  in  a  previous 
inquiry  as  to  its  necessity.  He  objected 
to  this  proceeding  also  on  another  ground ; 
namely,  that  it  tended  to  lower  the  land- 
owners and  landholders  in  the  estimation 
of  the  people  at  large.  For  moral  and 
political  reasons,  independent  of  their 
wealth,  if  not  the  most  important,  they 
formed  one  of  the  most  important  bodies 
in  the  community.  He  did  not  charge 
ministers  with  producing  this  effect  inten- 
tionaJly;  but  certainly  their  measures 
tended  to  perpetuate  the  notion,  that  the 
proprietors  of  the  soil  were  disposed  to 
consult  only  their  own  advantage.  He 
should  be  sorry  to  see  such  a  notion  en- 
couraged by  the  assertion  of  any  body  ; 
but  much  more  upon  the  authority  of  mi- 
nisters. He  could  not  conclude  without 
repeating,  that  he  was  no  favourer  of  the 
Corn-laws.  He  was  anxious  that  they 
should  be  revised— desirous  that  they 
should  be  altered.  He  was  not,  indeed, 
prepared  to  say  what  the  alteration  should 
be,  because  he  had  not  yet  duly  inquired ; 
but  he  would  go  a  step  further  and  avow, 
that  he  thought  that  alteration  inevitable. 
He  was  anxious,  therefore,  that  even  those 
who  thought  the  present  Corn*laws  the 
best  that  could  be  devised,  should  make 
up  their  minds  to  the  change,  and  instead 
of  endeavouring  to  avert  it,  to  consider  the 
means  of  placing  the  alteration,  whatever 
it  might  be,  upon  the  most  safe,  satisfac- 
tory, and  permanent  footing. 

The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  said,  he  was  dis- 
posed, upon  all  occasions,  to  give  real  and 
effectual  protection  to  the  agricultural  in- 
terests. He  would  almost  view  it  with 
especial  favour ;  for,  notwithstanding  the 
sneers  and  jests  which  were  cast  upon  it, 
both  in  and  out  of  parliament,  he  would 
aasert  that  upon  it  was  founded  the  con- 
stitutional government  of  this  country. 
He  had  yet  to  learn  why  it  was  now  to  be 
viewed  with  less  partiality ;  and  why  the 
valuable  and  industrious  yeomanry  and 
peasantry  of  England  were  to  be  disre- 
garded ?  Hence  he  would  not  assist  in 
the  progress  of  any  measure  calculated  to 
injure  them,  and  agreed  with  his  noble 
relative  on  the  cross-bench,  that  no  injury 
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could  fairly  be  apprehended  from  the  mea- 
sures under  discussion.  The  agitation  of 
the  question  in  any  shape  was,  perhaps, 
to  be  lamented ;  but  when  he  heard  his 
noble  friend  at  the  head  of  the  government 
taunted  with  inconsistency,  he  must  say, 
he  did  not  think  that  the  propositions  be- 
fore the  House  embraced  any  considera- 
tion of  the  footing  on  which  the  Com- 
laws  were  ultimately  and  permanently  to 
remain.  It  was  singular  that  the  noble 
lords  who  broueht  the  charge  of  incon- 
sistency should  themselves  recommend 
an  inquiry  into  the  whole  system,  as  the 
alternative,  before  the  House  adopted  the 
present,  or  any  similar  measure.  The 
more  so,  because  only  in  the  last  year  a 
bill,  with  the  like  object  in  view,  had  been 
agreed  to  without  opposition.  The  noble 
lord  who  talked  of  inconsistency  were 
themselves  ready  to  agree  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  bonded  grain ;  but  resisted  the  con- 
cession of  the  discretionary  power :  they 
concurred  in  the  absolute  mfraction  of  a 
positive  law,  but  refused  to  grant  a  con- 
tingent power.  For  his  part,  he  was 
ready  to  allow  it  not  only  to  the  present, 
but  to  any  ministers.;  and  be  was  not  sure 
that  it  would  not  be  a  wise  and  salutary 
provision  to  invest  every  administration 
with  such  conditional  authority.  Passion 
and  prejudice  must  prevail  on  questions  of 
this  kind;  and  where  could  the  power  be 
lodged  more  safely,  than  in  the  hands  of 
those  who,  from  their  stations,  were  bound 
to  view  with  equal  eyes  all  classes  of  the 
Slate  ?  Their  ultimate  interests,  no  doubt, 
were  the  same.  A  steady  demand  and  a 
regular  price  were  for  the  real  beneBt  of 
both  buyer  and  seller;  but,  in  the  6rst 
instance,  this  principle  was  always  for- 
gotten, '  and  they  were  constantly  at  va- 
riance. He  certainly  did  not  anticipate 
any  venr  substantial  relief  to  the  manufac- 
turers from  these  propositions.  The  noble 
earl  at  the  head  of  the  government  did 
not  himself  anticipate  it ;  but  it  was  scarcely 
less  than  absurd  for  the  noble  earl  who 
spoke  last  to  contend,  that  it  was  the 
same  thing  to  the  artisan  whether  wheat 
were  at  60«.  or  SSs.  per  quarter.  The 
cheapness  of  bread  must  at  all  times  bt- 
important  to  the  labouring  classes.  Be- 
sides, the  noble  earl  seem^  to  forget  the 
extended  chain  between  the  highest  and 
the  lowest  members  of  the  community, 
and  that  what  benefitted  the  one  must 
also,  in  iu  degree,  be  advantageous  to 
the  other.  It  was  the  duty  of  ministers 
to  inform  themselves,  by  certain  preli- 
3  Z 
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minary  inquiries,  before  they  bronght  Tor- 
ward  a  measure  of  this  kind.    If  tney  felt 
il  possible  that  the  state  of   the  coun« 
try  might  require  its  exercise  thev  would 
have  been  inexcusable   if  they  had  not 
eome  to  parliament  for  the  discretionary 
power  they  now  sought.    They  did  not 
declare  absolutely  that  it  would  be  neces- 
sary for  them  to  resort  to  it ;  but  if  the 
quantity  of  bonded  corn  were  insufficient, 
and  if  the  harvest,  by  aviy  accident,  were 
deficient,    it  might  be  fit  that,   being  so 
armed,  they  should  make  use  of  tho  meains 
placed  in   their   hands.    They  had  seen 
enough  of  the  spirit  prevailing,  net  in  par- 
liament merely,  but  throughout  the  coun- 
try, to  render  them  extremely  careful  i» 
the  discharge  of  their  duty ;  or  at  least, 
by  a  wanton  employment  of  their  power, 
not  to  risk  national  disapprobation.     Ano- 
ther consideration  was  not  unworthy  of 
attention.    Those  who  thought  that  mea- 
sures of  this  kind  would  not  afiect,  or  at  ' 
least  not  materially  injure,  the  agricul- 
tural interest,  were  bound  to  make  sOmd 
saerifices  to  the  feelings  and  preiudiceB  of 
these  who   undoubtedly  looKed   forward 
with  great  anxiety.    He  believed  that  the 
House  of  Lords  possessed,  and  justly  pos- 
sessed, as  much  of  the  love  and  confidence 
of  the  country  as  the  more  popular  branch 
of  the  legislature.    By  the  permanency 
of  the  seats  their  lordships  held,  they  per- 
haps paid  less  attention  to  the  passing  cla- 
mours and  wishes  of  the  people ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,   it  was   the  duty  of  the 
House  to  pay  regard,  in  a  case  like  this, 
to  the  strong  feeling  existing  out  of  doors, 
and  to  shew  sympathy  for  the  sufferings 
of  those  who  calculated  upon  a  far  greater 
degree  of  relief  than  the  measure  was  likely 
to  afford.    He  would  be  one  of  the  last  to 
yield  to  clamour,  or  to  recommend  the 
House  to  be  intimidated  into  an  improper 
concession ;  but,  in  this  instance,  little  or 
nothing  in  fact  was  given,  while  their  lord- 
ships would  free  themselves  from  the  odium 
which  many  were  desirous  of  throwing 
upon  that   House.    If,   after  all,  a  real 
scarcity  were  to  occur,  ministers  would 
Sfet  upon  their  responsibility,  and  rtiight  in- 
troduce a  still    further  quantity  ^yond 
what  was  at  present  bonded  in  the  ware- 
houses.   Regretting  the  necessity  for  these 
propositions ;  lamenting,  too,  the  injurious 
consequences  which  even  the  present  dis- 
cussion might  have ;  he  thought  that  the 
House  could,    and  ought,    to  keep  this 

Question  distinct  froita  the  revision  of  the 
lorn*  laws.    He  considered  that  he  wab 
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by  no  means  prejudging  that  great  subject, 
and  was  convinced  thait,  for  the  sake  of 
the  country  at  lairge,  it  was  necessary  ta 
afford  to  the  agricultural  interest  per- 
manent and  efficient  protectio>n.  It  waa, 
however,  both  odious  and  unnecessary  ta 
resist  measures  that  might  be  usefu)  to  m 
certain  degree,  could  do  little  or  no  injury, 
and  would  be  welcomed  with  gratitude  by 
a  large  body  who  were  at  present  suffering 
the  severest  deprivations. 

The  Earl  of  i^o^c^^rry  eseplained.  He 
nseant  to  state,  that  the  distresses  of  the 
manufacturing  districts  arose  out  of  e 
total  deficiency  of  means  to  purchuie 
food^ 

Lord  Ellenhorough  said,  he  thought  the 
argofrtents  of  the  noble  etfrl  who  had  just 
addressed  their  lordships  somewhat  sin- 
gular.    The  noble  ear)  called  upon  them 
to  make  a  concession  to  prejudice;  and 
he  would  be  ready  to  yield  bim  the  con- 
cession he  demanded,  if  the  noble  e«ri 
could   only  show  him  one  instance  in 
which  concession  had  had  the  effect  of 
weakening,  or  had  not  had  the  effect  of 
strengthening,  prejudice.    But,  what  was 
the  bourse  by  which  the  noble  earl  sur- 
nved  at  that  recommendation  ?    He,  first 
of  all,  supposed  a  case  of  necessitv  which 
did  not,  in  fact,  exist.    Then  he  demand- 
ed a  concession  to  prejudice,  which,  he 
admitted,  would  carry  no  relief  with  it; 
and   upon  such  grounds  required,  that 
their  lordships  should  grant  a  dispenting 
power  to  government,  which  upon  a  sub- 
ject connected  with  the  price  of  food, 
ought  to  be  intrusted  to  no  man.    When 
a  motion  waS  opposed,  it  was  utual  for 
the  opposer  to  endeavour  to  shew  thai 
nobody  eould  accede  to  it;  but  the  courae 
taken  by  the  noble  earl  was  widely  dif-* 
ferent,  for  he  struggled  to  prove,  that  it 
was  impossible  for  any  man  to  found  an 
objection  to  the  motion.    Another  cooA- 
pldint  was,  that  the  terms  of  the  motich 
were  ambiguous;  but  to  him  it  seemed 
that  the  terms  were  most  simple  and  in- 
telligible.   The  meaning  of  it  was  roerel  j 
this^^that,  four  years  ago,  after  patient 
inquiry,  a  law  had  been  passed  regarding 
the  importation  of  grain;  that  the  Houie 
was  now  reouired  to  alter  that  Iliw  without 
inquiry ;  and  that  it  was  fit  that  H  previous 
investigation  should  be  Institdted.    With 
whom,  be  would  ask,  did  the  exietiDg 
Com-laW    originate?    With    the   noMe 
eftrl  opoosite  and  his  colleagues,  and  if 
the  noble  earl  was,  as  he  professed,  lUH 
able  to  explain  that  law,  who  wai 
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peMit  to  do  it?  The  Uw  of  1815  wu 
the  work  of  minitlcri,  and  the  preaeoft 
chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  propoced 
it.  The  lav  of  1822  was  theirs  aJao ;  and 
it  was  a  litde  too  much  to  listen  quiellj 
to  the  dedamatioD  of  the  noble  ean 
against  the  yenr  meaaure  of  which  he  was 
the  •author,  llie  House  and  the  -countrj 
were  toUi,  that  there  was  great  appcdhen* 
aioo  of  ^  famine.  It  was  singular  that 
any  noble  lord,  much  less  a  noble  lord 
oppositOf  forming  one  of  en  administra* 
tioB  accustomed  to  public  afiiira  from 
their  boyhood*  should  be  the  first  to  Jet 
up  ihe  cry  of  a  famine  price ;  wbich  was 
scarcely  less  terrifying  than  the  cry  of 
fire  in  a  crowded  theatre,  tie  could  see 
no  reason  for  these  gloomy  apprehen- 
aions:  if  the  last  harvest  had  been  short 
•—if  the  approaching  harvest  were  defi« 
cient— or  if  the  sumMies  from  Ireland  bad 
not  increased*  there  might  be  some 
ground  for  theqa;  at  present,  bowever, 
the  fatal  anticipations  of  the  noble  .eari 
eeemed  derived  firom  no  better  authority 
than  the  <'  Vok  Stelhurum/*  or  the  infalli* 
ble  prediotiona  of  the  renowned  Moo«e. 
When  rotaislers  l|wt  year  had  proposed 
an  aiteratioo  of  the  law  relating  to  bonded 
com,  iie  had  eupported  the  measure ;  hut 
he  waa  sarprited  that  any  noble  lord 
should  think  that  a  vote  in  fivour  of  that 
biM,  atell  governed  a  vote  upon  the  preaeot 
question.  For  .hioMelf,  be  never  would 
oonsent  to  place  the 'granaries  of  our  na^ 
tional  food  an  the  iiands  of  those  who 
were  jesrloes  of  oor  national  greatness. 
The  very  manner  in  whidi  tM  present 
measures  were  brought  forward,  were  of 
a  nature  to  jcause  opposition  to  them. 
But,  there  were  other  and  stronger 
grounds  upon  which  he  meant  to  oppose 
them.  After  tlie  soleion  pledge  given  by 
his  majesiy'sjRiittiateni,  that  the  Corn-laws 
iisere  not  jlo  be  meddled  with  this  year,  it 
was  too  much  to  introduoe  such  measures 
as  those  which  had  been  agitated  in  ano- 
ther tfllace.  He  Aould  ever  abject  to  m 
course  of  proceeding  wliioh  might  ibe 
considered  in  no  other  light  tlian  as  e 
premium  to  insurrection.  He  considered 
those  measures  as  a  great  injustice  to  the 
agdcukurol  intereac.  The  agricokucists 
httd  suA^ced  iong  and  severely,  and  were 
DOW  but  -alowly  recovering  from  the  de* 
pressioo  under  which  they  laboured ;  and 
It  was  too  bad  that  ministers  should  throw 
upon  them  the  whole  burthen  of  relief  .to 
be  afforded  to  the  distressed  manufao* 
tucers.    When  Jie  reeollected  the  •oaliMtt*  I 
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nies  which  had  been  Ircaped  upon  fi^ 
ogriculturiatSi— when  he  called  to  mind 
ihe  unfair,  the  ditgraceCul  msiaaer,  in 
which  they  hfiA  been  spoken  of,  he  could 
oot  help  foeliog  that  it  was  too  bad  do  edd 
injustice  to  injury.  He  had  every  confix 
dence  in  the  noble  earif  and  would  freely 
trust  to  his  management  and  direction 
any  meaauce  which  had  for  its  object  the 
relief  of  the  country ;  bntlookinsr  to  the 
measures  wbich  had  .beea  introduced  in 
1815  and  1822,  he  could  oot  help  think<^ 
tajs  that  those  meatures  did  oot  originate 
wjth  that  noble  lord ;  nor  should  he  he 
led  to  think  otherwise,  unless  it  was  «e 
declared  to  him  by  the  noble  lord  himself. 
Besides,  their  lordships  shooU  consider^ 
tluut,  if  they  adopted  those  meaaurest 
they  were  not  confiding  them  to  the 
management  of  the  poble  .earl,  but  to 
those  who  acted  with  him«*and,  not  only 
to  4hem,  but  Xo  such  other  persons  as 
might  afterwards  fill  their  aituations ;  for 
it  was  dear  that  aiich  a  jpower,  if  granted 
now,  could  i\ot  be  reniscd  upon  any 
similar  occaaion  which  might  adae  in 
future,  tie  would  oever  consent  to  give 
a  previous  indemnity  for  an  intended  el* 
tcration  of  the  law.  He  called  upon  itheir 
lordships  to  consider  the  varying  price  cf 
com,  and  the  difficulty,  he  should  say  the 
impossibility,  of  fixing  a  steady,  undo* 
viating  price  for  that.artiGie :  and  then  to 
reflect  that  they  were  called  upon  to  gire 
up  the  repulatin^  price  .of  that  article  to 
the  varymg  opinions  of  varying  indi* 
viduals.  If  their  lordships  granted  this 
power  to  the  noble  earl  and  his  colleagues, 
they  must  be  preparpd  to  grant  it  to  their 
successors,  wooejrer  they  might  liappen 
to  be.  If  they  did  grant  it,  then  there 
was  at  onoe  an  end  to  all  money  coo- 
tracts  ;  and  his  Buijesty*a  ministers  would 
bane,  in  effcct,  the  power  of  making  what 
was  called  4m  .equitable  adjustment  of  .all 
contaacts  entered  into,  lie  hoped  the 
noble  iord'sepotioai'or  an  inquiry  would 
pass,  jw  he  was&erful  of  takipg  a  jingle 
step  in  euch  a  matter  without  previoua 
in^iiry,  iBgr  such  a  course  only  would 
th^ibe  in  a  condition  to  legislate  (for  the 
advantage  of  the  country. 

The  IBarl  of  Wttiwtordaud  oppoaed  the 
motion,  tie  defended  ministers  from  the 
ohaige  of  inconsistoocy  brought  againot 
them  upon  'this  4iuestion.  The  indispo* 
sition  to  alter  the  Com^laws,  or  in  any 
way  BMddle  with  them,  had  attached 
solely  to  the  circumstances  of  the  coun- 
tRy  at  ihe  time  in  wbich  that  opinion  had 
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been  broacked.  It  did  not  follow  from 
the  propositions  now  made  by  his  majes- 
ty's ministers,  that  they  thought  the 
dorn-iaws  bad  in  themselves,  any  more 
than  it  followed  that  (hose  who  sometimes 
voted  for  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  act  thought  that  law  a  bad  one. 
This  proposition  was  brought  forward 
under  peculiar  circumstances,  when  dis* 
tress  prevailed  in  many  parts  of  the  coun* 
try.  In  such  a  state  of  things,  and  at  a 
time  when  the  price  of  corn  was  ad- 
vancing, ministers  would  not  have  done 
their  duty  if  they  had  not  come  down  to 
parliament,  and  asked,  to  be  intrusted 
with  these  powers.  He  was  much  sur- 
prised at  the  arguments  made  use  of  by 
some  noble  lords  on  this  occasion.  They 
were  told  that  there  was  no  prospect  of 
dearth ;  and  that,  even  though  there 
were  that  prospect,  ministers  should  take 
the  whole  responsibility  on  themselves, 
without  coming  to  parliament.  The  dis* 
tress  that  prevailed,  connected  even  with 
the  present  price  of  com,  was  in  itself 
sufficiently  alarming.  It  should  be  re- 
collected, that  if,  on  the  15th  of  August 
next,  the  price  was  under  80<.,  not  a 
grain  of  corn  could  be  imported  till  the 
15th  of  November  following;  so  that,  if 
ministers  were  not  intrusted  with  this 
power,  the  ports  might  continue  shut  for 
four  months,  though  the  country  was 
suffering  under  the  greatest  distress. 
Whatever  might  be  the  price  in  May,  no 
conclusion  could  be  drawn  from  that  as 
to  what  the  price  would  be  in  November. 
It  had  occurred  more  than  once  within 
the  last  twenty  years,  that,  from  a  price 
of  60s*  or  '70s,  in  May,  corn  was  up  at 
lOOs.  or  llOf.  in  the  December  following. 
Would  ministers  have  done  their  duty  if 
they  had  not  taken  some  step  calculated 
to  prevent  such  a  state  of  things.  When 
noble  lords  advised  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment to  act  upon  their  own  responsibility, 
they  referred  to  what  had  taken  place  m 
the  year  1766.  It  was  true  that  the 
ministry  of  that  year,  acting  upon  their 
own  responsibility,  did  lay  an  embargo 
upon  the  exportation  of  com,  under  cir- 
cumstances which  certainly  justiBed  the 
act ;  but,  he  begged  leave  to  ask  noble 
lords,  did  parliament  pass  over  such  con- 
duct without  observation  ?  No  such 
thing.  Ministers  were  then  told  that  the 
king's  prerogative  of  dispensing  with  the 
laws  was  a  dangerous  one;  that  the  king, 
in  fact,  Imd  no  such  prerogative,  that  it 
was  an  act  of  power  wluch  the  talus 
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populi  jusU6ed ;  but  then  thoae  mioiaten 
were  told,  that  auch  distress  as  then  ex- 
isted could  not  come  unawares  upon  a 
cautious  ministry — that  the  indicaliona  of 
that  distress  had  been  plain  enough,  long 
before  the  dissolution  of  parliament,  and 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  ministers,  under 
such  circumstances,  to  come  down  to 
parliament,  and  ask  for  powers  to  enable 
them  to  meet  such  a  state  of  things.  The 
step  recommended  by  the  parliament  of 
that  period  was  the  very  step  taken  bj 
his  majesty's  ministers  of  the  prewnt 
day ;  and,  in  taking  that  step,  his  majet- 
tys  ministers  believed  that  they  were 
acting  constitutionally,  and  upon  prin* 
ciples  which  would  meet  the  approbation 
of  parliament.  The  power  asked  for  bj 
his  majesty's  government  was  a  discre- 
tionary power;  and  for  the  exercise  of 
their  discretion,  they  would  be  as  re- 
sponsible to  parlisment  as  if  they  were  to 
act  upon  their  own  responsibility.  To 
suppose  that  his  majestv's  government 
would,  for.  the  purpose  of  carrying  a  par** 
ticular  object,  exercise  the  power  granted 
by  parliament,  would  be  to  suppose  that 
they  would  act  in  a  way  in  which  no  men^ 
composing  the  ministry  of  this  country, 
would  venture  to  act.  If  the  power 
asked  for  by  his  majesty's  government 
should  be  granted  by  parliament,  they 
would  be  bound  not  to  exercise  it,  except 
under  such  very  pressing  circumalaocea 
as  would  justify  the  exercise  of  auch 
power;  and  he  trusted,  if  it  should  be 
granted,  that  his  majesty's  government 
would  exercise  it  in  such  a  manner  aa  to 
meet  the  approbation  of  their  lordsbipa. 

Earl  Grosvenor^  in  giving  bis  vote  for 
the  motion  of  the  noble  earl,  said,  be 
thought  it  necessary  to  state,  that  al- 
though he  had  acquiesced  in  the  meaaure 
for  letting  out  the  bonded  cora,  he  did 
not  think  himself  bound  to  acquiesce  in 
the  second  measure,  for  allowing  the  inw 
portation  of  five-hundred  thousand  qoar* 
ters  of  foreign  grain.  He  begged  to  call 
the  attention  of  their  lordships,  and  par* 
ticularly  such  of  their  iordshipa  aa  were 
in  the  habit  of  supporting  the  measurea  of 
ministers,  to  the  vacillation  of  govern* 
ment  upon  this  and  other  questions.  The 
measures  proposed  by  his  majeaty'a  go* 
vernment  were  justified  by  the  distrena 
which  existed  in  the  country.  Now,  he 
asked  their  lordships  were  they  not 
aware  of  the  existence  of  that  distraaa 
long  before  it  manifested  itself  in  aota 
amounting  almost  to  iniurrection  i.    His 
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xnajeity's  minittert  were  bound  to  kno«r 
of  the  existence  of  that  dii treu ;  and  be 
could  not  believe  that  they  were  not 
aware  of  it.  When  a  noble  marqui*  sug- 
gested the  propriety  of  granting  a  sum  of 
public  money  for  the  relief  of  tlie  distressi 
tbe  noble  earl  had  then  said,  that  the  pre« 
cedent  would  be  a  bad  one.  He  agreed 
with  him,  timt,  under  ordinary  circuoi- 
atances,  such  a  precedent  would  be  bad, 
but  be  must  say  that  he  thought  tbe  dis- 
tress had  at  that  time  rea<»ed  such  a 
height,  as  would  justify  the  application 
of  public  money  in  the  way  susgested. 
However,  the  noble  earl  was  of  a  different 
opinion ;  and  to  his  surprise  in  a  few  days 
afterwards,  submitted  a  motion  to  their 
lordships  for  letting  the  foreign  corn  out 
of  bond.  He  was  ready  to  admit,  that 
the  measures  submitted  by  his  majesty's 
government  did  not  formally  affect  the 
general  question  of  the  Corn-laws ;  but 
what  he  complained  of  was,  that  they  af- 
fected the  question  in  the  minds  of  the 
country  at  large.  He  objected  to  the 
second  measure,  because  he  was  satisfied 
there  was  not  a  landed  proprietor  in  the 
country  who  did  not  believe,  that  what- 
ever duty  might  be  fixed  upon  by  minis- 
ters, with  respect  to  the  admission  of 
foreign  corn  this  year,  would  be  taken  as 
a  standard  duty  upon  every  future  dis- 
cussion. He  objected  to  the  measure, 
because  the  quantity  proposed  to  be  im- 
ported into  this  country  was  limited.  If 
corn  should  rise  to  the  price  anticipated  by 
ministers,  nothing  could  be  more  unfor- 
tunate than  the  limitation;  because,  if 
distress,  occasioned  by  an  increased  price 
of  corn,  should  arise,  nothing  cotild  re- 
lieve it  but  an  unlimited  importation.  He 
did  not  at  any  time  feel  disposed  to  place 
confidence  in  his  majesty's  ministers ;  and 
that  disposition  was  much  lessened  by 
their  conduct  on  this  and  the  currency 
question.  Nothing  could  be  more  vacil- 
lating than  their  conduct,  and  he  called 
upon  those  noble  lords  who  had 
hitherto  placed  confidence  In  mlniaten, 
to  withdraw  that  confidence.  He  ad- 
mitted that  the  average  price  fixed  by  the 
present  Com-lawa  was  too  high,  but  it 
was  not  then  necessary  for  bim  to  discuss 
the  subject.  If  the  price  of  com  should 
rise  to  tbe  height  anticipated  by  minis- 
ters, then  he  would  say  that  they  would 
be  justified  in  opening  the  ports  upon  their 
own  responsibility.  A  noble  earl  oppo- 
site, in  justifying  the  motion,  had  called 
the  attentioa  oftheir  lordabipa  to  what 


had  occurred  in  the  year  1766.  Tbe  op- 
position of  lord  Mansfield,  upon  that  oc- 
casion, was  founded,  not  upon  the  impro- 
priety of  the  measures  adopted  by  tbe 
government  of  that  day,  but  upon  tbeir 
neglect  in  bringing  in  a  bill  of  indemnity 
immediately  after  the  meeting  of  parlia- 
ment. Such  opposition  he  could  not  an- 
ticipate during  the  next  session,  becatise 
he  could  not  imagine  that  his  majesty's 
ministers  would  act  in  so  unconstitutional 
a  manner,  as  to  omit  bringing  in  a  bill  of 
indemnity,  in  case  circumstances  should 
call  upon  tbem  to  act  upon  their  own  re- 
sponsibility. He  also  objected  to  the 
period  at  which  those  measures  had  been 
introduced.  He  was  satisfied  if  they  had 
been  submitted  at  an  earlier  period  of 
the  session,  the  country  gentlemen  in  the 
House  of  Commons  would  have  risen  aa 
one  man,  and  said  to  ministers,  *'You 
must  reduce  your  expenditure;  you 
must  reduce  taxation;  you  mtist  do  as 
you  ought  to  have  done  ten  years  ago— - 
you  must  economize  to  the  quick.'* 
When  he  saw  how  ministers  had  altered 
tli^ir  opinions  upon  the  Scotch  and  Irish 
currency,  be  saw  no  reason  to  apprehend 
that  they  would  not  alter  their  opinion 
upon  the  proposed  measure,  if  they  were 
to  consent  to  the  motion  now  before  their 
lord«hipa ;  a  motion  which  might  lead  to 
good,  out  could  not  by  possibility  be 
productive  of  any  bad  efiects. 

Lord  Falmouth  said,  he  regretted  that 
the  motion  had  been  made  at  the  present 
moment,  because  he  thought  that,  if  ac- 
ceded to,  it  would  lead  to  further  inqoirv 
than  was  at  present  desirable.  He  felt 
himself  bound  to  oppose  it,  because  he 
thought  it  a  much  lesser  evil  to  grant  the 
power  asked  for  by  ministers,  even  if  he 
anticipated  that  they  would  exercise  it  io 
a  way  different  from  that  in  which  he  be- 
lieved it  would  be  exercised,  than  to  ac- 
cede to  the  motion  of  tbe  noble  lord,  and 
go  into  an  inquiry,  which  most  neeeaaarilj 
have  the  effect  of  increaaing  the  existing 
ferment. 

The  Earl  of  Damley  said,  that  if  minis- 
ters had  been  actuated  by  that  degree 
of  foresight  and  forethought  which  was 
necessary  to  conduct  tbe  affiiirs  of  a  great 
empire,  they  would  not  stand  in  their  pre- 
sent predicament.  If,  two  or  three  weeka 
ago,  when  they  might  have  foreseen  the 
existing  state  of  things,  and  when  the 
noble  earl  opposite  told  the  House,  that 
he  had  no  intention  to  meddle  directly  or 
indirectly  with  tbe  Corn-laws  thia  session 
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•—nay,  when  he  btd  g<me  so  fiwr  ab  to  de*  ; 
dare,  that  Ke  had  no  intenlion  lo  lei  out 
the  bonded  corn,— if  they  had  dien 
brought  forward  their  present  meafare 
it  would  have  been  proper,  and  it  thouUl 
have  irad  his  support.  The  noble  mar- 
•quis  near  him  had  proposed  a  grant  of 
tnonej  fi>r  the  relief  of  the  distressed  po- 
pulation ;  but  the  noble  earl  got  up  In  his 
place,  and  said,  ^  No,  I  will  not  consent  to 
that,  but  I  wilt  alter  the  Corn-laws,  which, 
two  or  three  weeks  ago,  I  dedared  I  would 
ffMt  meddle  with/'  The  noble  eari  said, 
that  the  Com-laws  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  distress  of  the  country  %  but  in 
his  opinion,  and  in  the  opinion  of  roost 
persons,  those  laws  had  a^reat  deal  to  do 
with  them.  It  was  statedTthat  the  notion 
of  the  Corn-laws  being  the  occasion  of 
the  distress  of  the  country,  HMght  do 
mischief;  but,  in  his  opinion,  the  contrary 
notion  would  do  more.  He  regretted 
the  manner  in  which  this  subject  had 
been  brought  forward ;  and,  muoh  as  he 
regretted  the  principle  of  the  measure, 
yet,  with  the  possibility  of  corn  readiing 
a  famine  price,  and  the  chance  of  a  starv- 
ing population,  he  could  not  bring  his 
«mid  to  reject  the  proposition  of  minis- 
ters. With  respect  to  the  Corn-laws 
themselves,  he  had  been  a  friend  to  their 
tntrodoction,  he  had  strenuously  ad- 
Tocated  them,  and  he  thought  they  had 
operated  much  benefit.  They  had  been 
of  service  to  the  agricultural  interest,  and 
the  manufacturing  interest  had  no  reason 
to  complain.  But  what  might  bo  good 
in  18i5,  was  not  therefore  good  in  19261 
circumstances  had  totally  changed.  What- 
ever might  be  said  of  the  opinion  of  par- 
iiameot,  the  opinion  of  the  country  was 
to  be  regarded ;  and  that  opinion  was  de- 
cidedly against  those  laws.  One  princi- 
pal reason  which  induced  him  not  to 
agree  to  the  proposition  of  his  noble 
ii-iend  was,  that  it  would  open  the  whole 
question df  the  Corn-laws;  and  he  would 
ask  their  lordships,  whether  it  was  practi- 
cable to  arrive  at  a  result  during  the 
session  ?  He  did  not  pledge  himself  to 
support  the  measures  of  ministers;  but 
he  thought  the  discretion  they  asked  for 
would  not  be  abused,  and  on  that  prin- 
dple  he  was  disposed  to  concede  it  to 
them.  Not  that  he  thought  the  conduct 
of  ministers  desenred  confidence ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  considered  that  they  had 
acted  in  a  manner  which  was  highly  to  be 
censured. 

Lord  Kingf  with  reference  to  .the  mis- 
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chief  which  it  had  been  said  opiaiona  ex- 
pressed in  that  House  were  calculated  to 
ereatei  remarked,  that  the  law  was  the 
source  of  mischief.  The  noUe  enrl  op* 
posite  might  do  his  worst,  and  he  hiniaelf 
might  do  liis  worst  \  but  no  mischief  wooM 
be  the  consequence ;  it  was  the  law  itadf, 
the  existing  Com4aws,  that  produced  the 
misobief.  The  present  measure  waa  a 
very  convenient  way  of  getting  rid  of 
those  laws  indirectly ;  it  was  a  dexterous 
mode  of  catching  the  simple  politiciaaa 
on  Uie  opposition  side  of  the  HcMioe; 
though,  he  confessed,  it  argued  aonse 
weskaess  to  be  so  caught.  In  the  face  of 
the  measure  bow  introduced,  the  noble 
earl  opposite  still  persisted,  that  there  was 
to  be  no  alteration  of  the  Com-laws» 
How  this  measure  would  be  received  ea 
the  ministerial  side  of  the  House,  he 
could  not  tell,  but  he  believed  this 
Treasury  measure  had  not  been  received 
so  cordially  on  that  side  as  was  expected. 
He  did  not  wbh  to  detract  from  the  merit 
of  the  noble  lords  opposite.  He  believed 
the  meifibers  of  bis  oMtjesty's  cabinet 
were  possessed  of  great  experience,  and 
understood  pretty  well  the  nature  and 
constitation  of  noble  lords.  Still,  how* 
ever,  he  thought  that,  as  a  skilful  praoti* 
tioner,  who  understood  the  constitutiea 
of  his  patient,  when  he  altered  his  diet, 
would  furnish  something  like  a  reason  lor 
it ;  so  bis  majesty's  ministers  ought  to 
satisfy  thdr  patients,  as  to  the  dianfe 
ther  made  in  their  treatment.  The  nemo 
earf  who  opened  the  debate  that  evening 
wished  for  an  inquiry ;  but  an  inquiry 
would  last  for  a  ^frear.  The  House  kaeur 
enough  of  inquiries  from  one  which  had 
taken  place  elsewhere.  And  who  were 
the  persons  who  stood  up  for  inquiry  (— 
the  friends  of  the  Corn-laws.  He  thotMht 
that,  after  the  changes  whidi  had  tmsn 
place  during  eleven  years,  after  the  altera* 
tion  in  the  civrency,  and  other  materiel 
changes,  it  was  mere  drivelling  to  say 
that  the  Corn-laws  required  no  change. 
Eleven  years  was  about  the  average  dura- 
tion of  a  Chancery  suit.  He  believed 
there  had  been  a  kind  of  amicable  Chan* 
oery  suit  on  this  question  between  the 
Chancery  and  the  Treasury;  and  the 
noble  Secretary  lor  the  colonies— eartainlf 
not  the  most  liberal  part  of  the  cabinet^* 
had  been  put  forward  in  deifenoe  of  the 
present  measure.  The  freedom  of  the 
corn  trade  was  necessary  to  the  prosperity 
of  our  manufiictures.  Every  quarter  m 
corn  imported  from  dbroad   pumhasad 
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British  manurilcturet  of  e^aai  Taloe. 
Unless  foreign  corn  was  adnitted  into  this 
CouDiry  our  own  coramoditici  could  nol 
bo  purchased  by  foreigners.  The  real 
question  was,  wliether  a  check  was  to  bo 
imposed  upon  the  iotrodoction  of  raw  pnn 
dttce  into  the  country.  At  presenty  com 
was  one  third  dearer  here  tnan  it  was  on 
the  continent ;  but,  if  it  were  three  times 
dearer»  then  the  Corn-laws  would  appear 
BBonstroos.  The  question  was,  thererore^ 
ono  only  of  demo.  There  was  no  period 
during  which  Uie  country  was  m  a  state 
of  greater  prosperity,  both  oommerdal 
and  agricultural,  than  one  which  was  a 
time  of  ttorestrieted  importation  of  com, 
from  1783  to  17d2.  When  he  looked 
for  the  causes  of  the  present  distress,  he 
would  say  they  were  tho  Corn-laws.  All 
writers  agreed  that  when  raw  produce 
was  high,  wagee  would  bO  high,  pro* 
fiu  low,  and  the  rate  of  interest  low. 
If  that  were  the  caM,  be  was  right  in  at« 
trihuting  the  present  distress  to  the  Corn* 
laws.  As  a  friend,  therefore,  to  the  altera^ 
tion  of  those  laws,  he  would  resist  the 
noUe  earPs  motion,  because  he  could 
bate  the  conclusion  he  wished  for  come 
to  a  year  sooner.  As  to  consistency,  he 
was  not  oonoemed  about  others,  but  he 
dtd  not  wish  for  a  famine  price,  even  at 
the  loss  of  that  precious  consistency.  But 
it  was  asked,  why  was  there  now  any 
danger  of  a  ftnoino  price,  sinoe  com  was 
lower  this  year  than  it  was  during  the  last? 
But,  compare  it  with  the  relatifo  prices 
of  other  articles  in  the  last  year,  and  it 
wonld  be  found,  in  fiK3t,  much  higher. 
He  thought  there  could  be  no  diance  of 
a  steady  srstem,  without  an  alteration  In 
the  CoriHiaws,  and  he  would,  therefore, 
oppoee  tho  original  motion. 
^  The  Earl  of  Canutrvon  said,  he  con- 
sidered the  whole  policy  of  ministers  upon 
the  present  question  to  have  bean  Tacillat- 
ing,  ambiguous,  and  unintelligiblo.  It 
was  but  a  few  days  since  they  bad  do* 
chved  distinctly,  that  they  did  not  pro- 
pose to  ^  into  the  subject  of  the  Corn- 
laws  during  the  present  session ;  and  he 
most  dei^  that  any  change  had  taken 
place  in  the  agricultural  prospects  of  the 
country,  which  justiBed  a  departure  from 
that  intention.  As  for  the  <<  poeubility  "* 
of  Wling  crops,  to  which  they  adverted, 
when  was  it  that  such  possibility  would 
not  be  <^*Me  of  being  made  an  argu- 
ment i  The  true  secret  of  the  change 
in  the  opinions  of  ministers— and  they 
night  as  weU  speak  openly  aid  say 
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thie  partial  tumults  whidi  had  tafcev 
place  in  the  countsy ;  and,  though  no  one 
ooM  be  disposed  to  fed  more  for  tho 
distresMs  of  thenoemploTediiiaooiiictin'eni 
than  be  did,  yet  it  would  bo  just  aa  re»* 
sonable  to  try  to  alleviate  that  distress  by 
breabog  the  powei^looms^  as  by  making 
alterations  in  the  Corn-laws.  Ministera 
did  not  act  openly.  In  refusing  to  connect 
that  with  their  motion  which  was  known 
to  bo  connected  with  their  motives ;  and, 
wbat  was  still  more,  they  were  taking  n 
course  which  could  afford  the  distremed 
parties  no  relief.  It  was  said  by  some^ 
that  if  this  measure  would  not  relieve  the 
manufacturers,  it  would  at  least  condliato 
them,-«-tbat  it  woukl  ressovo  a  Idad  a€ 
public  odium  from  the  shoulders  of  tho 
agriculturists.  Wbat  was  this  but  to  say 
that  it  was  a  popular  humbug  i  For  him*' 
self,  he  desired  to  purduise  no  such 
popularity.  If  the  measure  now  pro- 
posed was  carried,  the  effect  wonld  be  to* 
throw  the  whole  cotatvy  into  oonfusion* 
The  value  of  an  property,  would  be  in 
the  hands  of  mmisters*  No  transftt  coold 
take  place.  What  surveyor  would  ven- 
ture to  value— what  farmer  to  take  a  lease 
— *or  what  landlord  coold  grant  one  under 
such  a  system  ?  He  could  never  give  hie 
assent  to  such  a  measure  aa  that  een^ 
tenplated  by  the  noble  earl  at  the  bead, 
of  the  goverament;  because  if  a  dia- 
cretionary  power  of  adautting,  during  the 
whole  of  tne  recess,  a  quantity  of  ooro 
into  the  country,  were  given  to  minister, 
there  would  be  a  constant  fluctuation  in 
the  markeu,  and  a  total  destruction  of 
confidence.  He  would  not  therefore 
give  his  rote  for  disturbin^^  the  present 
system  of  the  Corn-laws  m  any  way^ 
without  a  full  and  fiur  inquiry. 

Lord  Dudleuand  Ward  said,  that  if  he 
were  governed  by  the  didike  which  he 
felt  to  die  Corn-laws,  be  should  certably 
oppoie  the  measure  brought  forward  by 
niiiilstefs ;  beoiuse  he  was  quite  sore  thai 
it  was  only  by  the  aid  of  occasional  alterti- 
tioDS,  that  tliose  laws  could  possihiy  ebn- 
tinue  to  eiist.  It  would  be  wdl  for 
noble  lords,  however,  to  consider  in  what 
condition  goveroment  would  be  left  by  a 
reltasal  of  the  power  wMeh  it  now  de- 
manded. It  wonld  be  a  very  diiersnt 
state  of  things,  the  not  having  provided 
such  a  power,  and  the  having  asked  for  it 
and  been  refbsed  it.  8nppooe  the  mest 
serious  scarcity,  and  consequent  distress, 
to  arise  in  tlie  country.  All  tiMt  mi- 
nisters oouM  sqr  would  be,  that  partiap 
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ment  had  refused  to  interferes  and  that 
thej  themselves  could  not  presume  to  do 
it.  Government  would  stand  in  this 
curious  predicament,— it  might  call  out 
the  troops,  proclaim  martial  law,  and  fire 
upon  the  populace,  or  leave  them  to  die 
of  starvation ;  but  it  must  not  take  the 
very  course  which  would  at  once  put  an 
end  to  the  danger  and  to  the  difficulty,  it 
must  not  let  m  corn  to  save  a  starving, 
and  perhaps  hisurgent,  people.  In  such 
circumstances,  he  trusted  that  the  salus 
populi  would  always  be  superior  to  every 
other  consideration.  He  hoped  that, 
should  such  pressure  arise,  ministers 
would  spurn  all  barriers,  and  do,  at  all 
hazards,  that  which  seemed  to  them  to  be 
for  the  benefit  of  the  country.  But  he 
would  ask  the  House  this — must  not 
ministers  be  disposed  to  hold  out  longer 
than  they  would  otherwise  have  done,  to 
let  the  mischief  go  further  before  they 
ventured  to  apply  the  remedy  to  it— 'Under 
the  circumstances  of  having  consulted 
parliament,  and  been  met  with  a  negative,— 
than  they  would  have  been,  if  no  such 
application  had  been  made?  For  the 
sake  of  the  cause  which  the  agriculturists 
themselves  supported,  he  hoped  that  par- 
liament would  run  no  such  dangerous  risk. 
Ill  as  he  thought  of  the  Corn-laws,  he  did 
not  wish  to  see  them  swept  away  on  the 
sudden.  He  believed  that,  if  such  a 
course  were  pursued,  the  public  mind 
would  not  be  sufficiently  tranquil  to  allow 
that  to  be  done  which  was  necessary  to 
the  safety  of  the  agricultural  interest. 
He  would  therefore  give  his  vote  against 
the  motion  of  the  noble  earl. 

The  Earl  of  Mansfield  said,  that  the  re- 
jection of  his  noble  friend's  motion  would 
propagate  that  delusion  which  good  sense 
must  disclaim.  It  had  been  said,  that 
some  persons  objected  to  the  first  pro- 
position of  ministers^  while  others  only 
objected  to  the  second.  For  his  part^  he 
had  no  scruple  in  saying  that  he  objected 
to  both.  There  ought  to  be  no  alteration 
in  the  principle  of  the  law,  without  a  pre- 
vious inquiry,  and  it  should  be  proved  that 
those  measures  were  either  not  an  innova- 
tion, or  that  they  were  justified  by  neces- 
sity ;  because  the  British  grower  was  pro- 
tected by  the  law  until  there  was  scarcity 
at  home.  With  reference  to  the  declara- 
tion made  by  ministers  of  their  intention 
to  alter  the  law,  he  would  ask,  did  the  price 
of  corn  cause  the  distress?  Numerous 
other  causes  were  assigned ;  amongst  them 
were  over-trading  and  excessive  specula- 
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tions,  but  com  was  not.  If  S0|  there  wm» 
no  necessity  for  an  alteration  upon  that 
score.  If  the  admission  of  the  bonded 
corn  could  give  relief,  he  would  be  dis- 
posed to  entertain  that  proposition ;  bat 
It  was  admitted,  that  the  quantity  of  corn 
now  in  bond  would  have  little  effect  on  the 
prices,  and  if  so,  what  benefit  could  it  af- 
ford the  distressed  districts,  where  great 
want  of  money  prevailed  ?  That^  perhaps, 
might  be  a  cause.  Perhaps  the  fiiniieri 
might  not  choose  to  send  to  a  market 
where  they  could  not  be  paid.  He  had 
read  in  a  paper  of  the  day,  an  anecdote 
relative  to  Stockport,  where  there  was 
great  want  of  potatoes,  because  the  farmers 
did  not  send  any  there.  Besides,  the  duty 
on  bonded  corn  ought  not  to  be  taken  as 
revenue ;  but  was  in  fairness  due  to  the 
agriculturists  who  were  injured  by  its  in- 
troduction. Again,  as  to  the  discretionary 
power  to  be  intrusted  to  ministers,  he 
would  ask  where  was  the  necessity  for  it  ? 
Ministers  might  have  had  information, 
which  caused  the  change  in  their  mea* 
sures;  but  that  information  should  be 
given  to  their  lordships.  He  had  no  wish 
for  an  interminable  inquiry,  but  audi  a 
one  as  would  satisfy  reasonable  persons. 
Ha  was  happy  to  hear  the  constitutional 
doctrine  laid  down,  of  the  ministers  net 
being  willing  to  take  any  thing  upon  theas- 
selves  without  the  sanction  of  parliament, 
but  he  thought  the  system  should  not  be 
disturbed ;  seeing  that  he  considered  a 
fixed  system,  even  though  a  defective  one, 
to  be  preferable  to  constant  change. 

The  Earl  of  Lix)erpool  said,  that  he  ftll 
naturally  anxious  to  seize  the  opportunity 
of  offering  to  the  House  his  opinioo  on 
this  question,  and  he  could  not  take  a 
better  opportunity,  nor  one  more  agree- 
able to  himself,  than  immediately  after  his 
noble  friend  who  had  last  spoken.  If  bis 
noble  friend  meant  to  say,  that  be  (lord 
Liverpool)  thought  that  the  Ck)m-biU» 
passed  in  the  year  1815,  was  not  applica* 
ble  to  the  present  times,  he  adcnowledged 
that  his  noble  friend  was  perfiN:t]y  right. 
If  his  noble  friend  said,  that  he  thought 
that  the  Corn-bill  of  1822  wu  not  appli- 
cable to  the  present  year,  and  that  it  ouaht 
to  be  altered,  he  was  right  in  that  abo« 
That  was  the  very  nature  of  such  a  ques- 
tion as  this.  It  must  be  always  variaUe ; 
and  their  lordships  should  adapt  the  sys- 
tem to  the  circumstances  of  the  times* 
In  the  year  1815  their  lordships  adapted 
the  Corn-laws  to  the  circumstances  or  the 
times,  by  fixing  the  average  price  of  wheat 
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at  SOs.  per  quarter,  before  importation  of 
foreign  wheat  wai  to  be  permitted.  If, 
howe? er,  it  was  true,  as  indeed  it  was, 
that  a  sum,  amounting  to  twenty-seven 
millions  of  taxes  had  been  taken  otf  since 
1815 — if  those  taxes  consisted  of  the  tax  on 
salt,  on  leather,  on  agricultural  horses,  &c, 
all  which  taxes  bore  directly  on  the  agricul- 
tural classes,  he  would  ask,  if  there  was  any 
noble  lordinthat  House,  who,after  due  con- 
sideration, would  not  admit  that  a  price  of 
60s,  per  quarter  now,  was  not  equal  lo  SOi. 
per  quarter  in  1815  ?  Then,  no  noble  lord 
would  venture  to  say,  that  the  circum- 
•tances  of  the  country  in  1815,  could  be 
compared  with  those  of  1826,  or  that  the 
Corn-laws  of  the  former  period  were  ap- 
plicable to  the  latter.  He  had  more  than 
once  before  declared  and  he  would  then 
repeat  it — that  the  measures  under  consi- 
deration at  present  in  the  other  House  of 
Parliament,  had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with 
the  general  question  of  the  Corn-laws. 
He  was  not  without  having  formed  his 
opinion  of  the  present  Corn-laws;  but 
whatever  that  opinion  was,  it  was  not  ne- 
cessary then  to  state  it.  Whatever  it  was, 
it  had  no  relation  to  the  present  question 
before  the  other  House.  He  believed  that 
those  bills  in  the  other  House,  so  far  from 
being  an  innovation  on  the  present  system 
of  Corn-laivs,  would  be,  in  reality,  a  secu- 
rity to  the  agricultural  interests.  Very 
early  in  this  session,  it  would  be  remem- 
bered by  noble  lords,  that  he  most  sincerely, 
most  frankly,  and  most  honestly,  he  must 
be  allowed  to  add,  said,  that  the  present 
session  was  not  such  a  time  as  would  be 
proper  for  making  any  change  in  the 
Corn-laws.  He  only  then  said  what  he 
would  repeat  now.  Whether  the  mea- 
sures under  the  consideration  of  the  other 
House  were  right  or  wrong,  he  would  ask 
their  lordships,  whether  the  present  was  a 
proper  session,  or  this  the  proper  period 
of  the  session,  to  enter  into  the  consider- 
ation of  the  general  question  of  the  Corn- 
laws?  He  entreated  their  lordships  to 
allow  thoi>e  measures,  to  which  alliuion 
was  so  often  made,  to  stand  or  fall  on  their 
own  merits,  and  not  to  prejudge  them. 
Their  lordships  ought  first  to  learn  what 
the  import  of  them  was,  and  then  enter 
into  a  dispassionate  consideration  of  them. 
The  noble  lord  who  moved  this  question 
put  their  lordships  on  their  guard,  and 
stated  that,  uhcn  tho.-e  measures  came  up 
from  the  other  House,  their  lordships  rou<t 
take  them  as  they  came,  and  either  approve 
or  reject  them;  seeing  that  they  could 
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not  make  any  alteration  in  them.  But 
the  noble  lord  was  mistaken,  in  saying 
that  their  lordships  could  not  make  any 
alteration  in  those  measures;  for  every 
part  of  them  could  be  altered  except  the 
duty,  whatever  that  would  be  fixed  at  by 
the  other  House.  But,  he  would  call  their 
lordships'  attention  to  the  true  grounds  of 
those  measures.  He  contended,  that  there 
was  no  change  of  opinion  upon  his  part. 
His  opinion  on  the  Corn-laws  generally 
was  precisely  the  same  as  at  the  opening 
of  the  session.  He  however  freely  ad- 
mitted, that  circumstances  had  occurred, 
which  did  not  exist  nor  were  contem- 
plated, when  he  made  the  statement  al- 
luded to.  Those  circumstances  were  such 
as  to  render  special  and  temporary  mea- 
sures necessary ;  namely,  the  distresses  of 
the  manufacturers.  He  did  not  mean  the 
partial  insurrections,  and  the  destruction 
of  power-looms,  which  were  as  foolish  as 
they  were  unwarrantable,  but  the  suffer- 
ings endured  in  Lancasliire,  Warwickshire, 
Derbyshire,  and  other  districts.  The 
poor  sufferers  had,  with  few  exceptions, 
conducted  themselves  in  a  most  exemplary 
manner  on  this  trying  occasion,  and  had 
submitted  peaceably  to  the  laws  of  their 
country.  The  distress  had  certainly  in- 
creased much  beyond  the  expectations  of 
government,  and  even  beyond  that  of  the 
manufacturers  themselves;  for  when  the 
deputations  from  the  country  applied  for 
assistance  from  government  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year,  they  gave  it  as  their  opi- 
nion, that  if  they  could  get  over  two  or 
three  months,  every  thing  would  go  on 
well ;  that  trade  would  revive,  and  the 
distress  would  be  completely  at  an  end. 
When  a  season  of  calamity  unexpectedly 
came  upon  us,  it  was  a  question  very  often 
asked—*'  Why  did  you  not  do  yesterday 
what  you  propose  to  do  to-day  ?*'  Indeed, 
it  was  a  matter  of  no  little  difficulty  to 
know  precisely  how  to  act  on  such  occa- 
sions.— But  to  revert  to  the  present  case. 
The  distress  arrived  at  such  a  height,  and 
assumed  such  a  serious  appearance,  that 
it  became  at  last  imperatively  incumbent 
on  the  government  to  see  if  some  specific 
remedy  could  not  be  devised  for  its  alle- 
viation ;  or  at  any  rate  if  something  could 
not  be  done  to  prevent  its  spreading  wider. 
He  particularly  wished  that  he  should  not 
be  misunderstood,  or  that  it  should  be 
supposed  that  he  thought  the  high  price  of 
corn  was  the  origin  of  or  had  any  thin^ 
to  do  with,  the  present  distress.  He  had 
never  said,  or  even  imagined,  that  auch 
4A 
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was  the  case.     He  considered  that  the 
present  calamities  had  arisen  from  over- 
trading, and  an  abuse  of  the  prosperity 
which   the    country  had  lately  enjoyed. 
This  was,  no  doubt,  the  main  source  of 
the  evil.     At  the  same  time  it  would  be 
equally  absurd  to  say,  that  the  high  price 
of  provisions  was  no  aggravation  of  the 
evil ;  but  he  wished  their  lordships  to  ex- 
amine into  the  grounds  which  called  for 
the  adoption    of   the  present  measures. 
Every  one  who  had  at  all  examined  into 
this  matter  must  have  ascertained,  that 
this  country  grew  scarcely  sufficient  corn 
for  its  own  consumption.     There  certainly 
were  shades  of  difference  in  the  opinion 
of  individuals  on  this  point ;  but  it  was 
admitted  by  all,  that  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  grew  very  little  more  com 
than  what  they  could  consume  themselves, 
even  when  there  was  a  prosperous  crop 
and  a  favourable  harvest.    If  such,  then, 
V7ere  the  case,  what  would  be  likely  to  be 
the  situation  of  the  country,  if  there  should 
happen  to  be  an  unfavourable  harvest? 
He  wished  this  question  to  be  considered 
quite  as  much  with  a  view  to  the  agricul- 
tural interests  as  to  the  manufacturmg,  or 
to  the  interests  of  any  other  class  of  the 
community.    There  were  two  periods  at 
which  great  injury  might  be  sustained  by 
the  corn»one  when  the  wheat  was  in  the 
flower,  another  when  it  was  nearly  ripe. 
We  were  not  without  a  sad  experience  on 
this  subject.    If  the  accounts  of  the  va- 
rious harvests  for  a  period  of  thirty  two 
years,  commencing  in  the  year  1790,  and 
ending  in  that  of  1822,  were  examined 
into,  it  would  be  found,  that  there  had 
been  eleven  very  defective  harvests.  There 
was  no  trusting  to  first  appearances  or  fair 
prospects  in  this  matter.     A  single  week, 
nay,  a  single  day  might  blast  the  fairest 
hopes,  and  turn  an  apparent  abundance 
into  a  most  terrible  scarcity.     As  a  proof 
of  the  accuracy  of  bis  statement,  he  would 
call  to  their  lordships'   recollection    the 
situation  of  the  country  at  the  end  of  June, 
in  the  year  1816.    At  no  period  could  the 
prospects  of  the  harvest  be  brighter ;  and 
yet,  before  the  end  of  June,  those  pros- 
pects had  entirely  failed :  they  were  de- 
stroyed in  the  course  of  a  single  day. 
That  day,  he  recollected  well,  and  all  the 
melancholy  consequences  which  followed 
from  it.    The  price  of  corn,  then  at  5Qs, 
the  quarter,  rose  quickly  to  lOOf .  and  1 105. 
Their  lordships  would   readily  conceive 
what  a  disastrous  effect  such  a  circum- 
stance, and  such  a  fluctuation  in  prices, 
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must  have  caused  in  the  country ;  but,  i 

such  a  calamity  were  to  occur  now,  in  th< 

existing  state  of  the  country,  what  terribh 

consequences  might  be  apprehended  !     Ii 

the  first   place,    the  ports  could  not  b 

opened  until  the  14>th  of  August ;  and  eve' 

then,  if  the  averages  should  happen  to  b 

against  us,  we  should  have  to  wait  thre 

months  longer,  until  the  14th  of  Novenn 

ber.    This  was  the  case  in  1816.     Thor 

was  no  evil  which  would  bear  any  conn 

parisoQ  with  this:  it  operated  as  a  mot 

enormous  tax  upon  the  community,  an 

especially  upon  the  lower  orders  of  ii 

But  perhaps  it  would  be  said,    this  er 

might  not  happen  ;  and  why  should  nc 

this  power  be  required  any  other  year  c 

well  as  the  present  one  ?     He  would  mak 

no  scruple  in  saying,  that  he  did  considc 

it  a  defect,  and  a  very  ereat  one,  in  Ch 

present  system,  that  it  should  require  sue 

a  power  to  be  lodged  any  where  at  an 

time,  in  order  to  correct  the  evils  whic 

might  othent'ise  arise  from  it ;  but  he  cor 

ceived  this  power  was  peculiarly  called  fc 

under  the  existing  circumstances  of  tl 

country.      If  this  scarcity  should  cor 

in  times  of  prosperity,  it  might  be  to1< 

rated;    but  when  great  distress  preTai 

ed  amongst   the   manufacturing  popult 

tion,     the     case    was    widely    difleren 

Would,  then,  their  lordships,  with  the  pri 

sent  state  of  the  country  before  their  eve 

refuse  this  power  to  government  ?    Wbai 

ever  might  be  their  opinion  as  to  the  pre 

priety  of  granting  it  for  another  year,  ei 

cept  as  to  the  general  defects  of  the  syi 

tern,  he  trusted  they  would  see  the  nece 

sity  of  conceding  it  at  present.    He  fc 

persuaded  that  their  lordships  would  m 

think  it  right  that  no  provision  should  I 

made  by  parliament  to  enable  ffovemmei 

to  interfere,  if  it  should  so  happen  th 

corn,  as  it  had  done  at  a  former  perio 

rose  to  1005.  or  II 0^.  per  quarter;  ai 

that,  although,  under  other  circumstance 

their  lordships  might  feel  averse  to  coi 

ceding  this  power,  they  would  not  obje 

to  grant  it,  when  they  took  into  cooside 

ation  the  present  condition  of  the  coui 

try. — From  what  he  had  said,  he  thoug 

he  had  sufficiently  shown,  that  it  was  i 

argument  at   all    against  this   meatui 

to   say    that    this    scarcity   mi^ht   ha 

pen    any  year.      His   noole  fnend  hi 

said,  where  is  the  proof  of  the  necetii 

for  this  measure  ?    He  had  already  stati 

his  case,  and  he  thought  he  had  sumcieni 

made  out  the  necessity.    He  would  lea^ 

it  to  their  lordships  whether  they  we 
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williog  to  run  the  ritk,  and  place  the 
country  in  the  situation  in  which  it  would 
be  placed^  if  a  bad  har? est  should  occur, 
and  ministers  should  not  have  the  power 
to  remedy  the  e? iU  which  would  be  occa- 
sioned thereby.  It  had  been  urged  against 
this  measure,  that  the  poor  manufacturers 
were  in  want  of  work,  nut  in  want  of  bread. 
He  was  ready  to  admit,  and  with  sorrow 
he  said  it,  that  many  of  them  were  with- 
out work ;  but  still  many  more  who  had 
work  were  obliged  to  work  at  the  lowest 
possible  wages.  Several,  who  a  short  time 
ago  could  make  from  18<.  to  20#.  per  week, 
were  now  reduced  to  work  at  from  7s. 
to  6s,  or  even  5s*  per  week.  Was  it 
no  consideration  to  persons  in  this 
unhappy  situation,  whether  they  paid  a 
little  more  or  a  little  less  for  the  quartern 
loaf?  He  trusted  he  had,  hy  showing 
what  the  situation  of  the  country  might 
be,  and  indeed  what  it  actually  was  at 
present,  convinced  their  lordships,  that 
this  measure  was  not  uncalled  for,  or 
ministers  desired  to  have  any  power  i  n- 
trustcd  to  them  which  might  not  be  abso- 
lutely necessarjr  for  the  safety  of  the 
country.  But  it  had  been  said,  that  this 
was  calculated  to  injure  the  agricultural 
interests.  If  corn  were  to  rise  to  lOOf. 
or  110s.,  as  it  did  in  1816,  he  was  con- 
vinced that  the  noble  marquis  would  be 
the  last  man  in  the  country  who  would 
object  to  the  importation  of  foreign  corn 
to  alleviate  the  distress,  or  rather  the 
starvation,  which  would  be  occasioned  by 
such  a  rise.  Government  did  not  pro- 
pose at  all  events  to  exercise  the  power 
which  they  asked  to  have  intrusted  to 
them ;  they  only  desired  to  be  prepared 
to  use  it,  if  adverse  circumstances  should 
render  the  exercise  of  it  necessary  to  pre- 
serve the  country  from  famine.  He  did 
not  wish  government  to  be  intrusted  with 
this  power,  on  the  eround  of  any  peculiar 
confidence  being  placed  in  them.  It  was 
a  power,  which,  in  his  opinion,  under  ex- 
isting circumstances,  ought  to  be  intrusted 
to  any  ministry.  It  was  the  interest  of 
government  not  to  abuse  this  power ;  and 
he  wished  their  lordships  to  rely  upon  that, 
more  than  upon  any  confidence  they 
might  place  in  them.  It  had  been  said, 
**  let  ministers  act  opoo  their  own  discre- 
tion, and  then  come  to  parliament  for  an 
indemnity ;"  but  there  was  no  discretion- 
ary power  for  which  ministers  were  not 
responsible.  •  A  noble  lord  had  said,  that 
this  was  not  hii  measure ;  but  he  wotild 
unhesitatingly  answer,  that  if  any  one  in- 


dividual was  more  culpable  than  another 
in  advising  this  measure,  he  was  that  per- 
son. It  was  not  the  intention  of  ministers 
to  exercise  this  power,  except  upon  the 
utmost  emergency,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
saving  their  fellow  subjects  from  famine. 
As  he  had  before  said,  he  would  not 
enter  into  the  general  question  of  the 
Corn-laws,  but  he  could  not  refrain  from 
observing,  that  he  thought  some  altera* 
tion  in  those  laws  necessary,  and  that  the 
present  could  never  be  looked  upon  as  a 
fixed  system.  Indeed  this  subject  had  been 
legislated  upon  several  times,  and  various 
and  contradictory  plans  had  been  adopted; 
and  when  it  was  last  broueht  before  the 
legislature  in  1822,  that  bill  was  so  far 
from  being  considered  final,  that  further 
legislative  measures  were  expressly  pro- 
vided for.  Indeed  it  formed  a  great  ob- 
jection to  that  bill  at  the  time  that  it  was 
not  intended  to  effect  a  final  settlement 
of  the  question.  It  had  been  objected 
that  government  were  willing  to  sacrifice 
the  agricultural  interests,  in  their  nego- 
tiations with  foreign  countriet,  for  Uie 
purnose  of  advancing  their  plan  of  a  free 
traae.  Now,  in  order  that  their  lordshipe 
might  judge  as  to  how  far  this  imputation 
was  correct,  he  would  state  to  their  lord- 
ships what  answer  had  been  returned  to 
the  Prussian  government,  which  had  en- 
deavoured to  obtain  favourable  terms  for 
the  admission  of  its  com  upon  condition 
of  taking  our  manufactures  in  return. 
That  answer  was  in  substance  as  follows : 
—That  the  British  government  could 
never  entertain  a  proposition  for  any 
alteration  in  the  Corn-laws  of  this  coun- 
try»  which  did  not  originate  in  the  British 
dominions  themselves.  This  answer  was 
returned  in  the  month  of  February  last, 
and  he  thought  it  pretty  clearly  evinced 
the  sentiments  and  feelings  of  ministers 
on  this  subject,  who,  in  doing  away  with 
that  svstem  of  prohibition,  which  they 
certainly  did  wish  to  get  rid  of  as  far  as  it 
was  possible,  had  refund  even  to  make  this 
a  matter  of  negotistion.  This,  be  thought, 
sufficiently  proved  that  ministers  were  no 
enemies  to  the  agricultural  interests. 
They  wbbed  to  look  at  the  question, 
taking  the  agricultural  as  well  as  all  the 
other  great  interests  of  the  country  into 
consideration;  and  they  wished  that  a 
just  and  equitable  arran^ment  should  be 
come  to  between  all  parties,  which  should 
be  settled  and  final,  as  far  as  ctrcurostan- 
ces  would  admit  of  its  being  $Om  But  he 
must  again  observC|  that  these  measures 
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had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Corn-laws. 
They  were  special  provisions  to  meet 
special  circumstances^  and  they  would 
not  be  had  recourse  to,  unless  the  safety 
of  the  country  should  require  it. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdown  said,  he  rose 
at  that  late  hour  briefly  to  offer  his  opin- 
ion  upon  the  motion   now    under  their 
lordships'  consideration.    If  ever  inquiry 
into  any  question  were  called  fori  never 
did  an   occasion  arise  on  which  it  was 
more  incumbent  on  their  lordships  to  in- 
stitute one,  in  reference  to  all  the  interests 
now  under  their  deliberation,  than  on  the 
system  of  the  Corn-laws ;  and  he  had  no 
difficulty  in  stating  it  as  the  settled  con- 
Ariction  of  his  mind,   that    at  no  distant 
period  the  whole  system  must  be  brought 
under  a  review  of  parliament ;  and  it  was 
because  the  alteration  suggested  by  the 
noble  carl  opposite  was  a  temporary  alter- 
ation,  not  preceded  by  inquiry,  that  he 
now  objected  lo  it.     He  looked  forward 
to  a  permanent  alteration,   preceded  by 
inquiry,  which   alone  could  enable  their 
lordships  to  judge  of  the  expediency  of 
the    change,   and    the     expediency     of 
the  system  to  be  substituted  for  the  one 
the  defects  of  which  they  sought  to  re* 
move.  Let  their  lordships  look  at  the  effect 
that  would  be  produced  by  the  proposed 
temporary  alteration,  not  sanctioned  by 
inquiry,  not  only  upon  the  agricultural,, 
but  on  nil   the   other  interests.     It  was 
not  founded  upon  any  special  emergency 
— not  upon  the  probability  of  a  famine, 
because  if  there  were  such  a  probability, 
the  noble  earl  would  not  have  failed  to 
allege  it.     One  of  two  things  must  there- 
fore have  been  proposed,  and  the  noblecarl 
could  not  escape  from  the  dilemma— either 
it  was  intended  to  make  the  alteration, 
whichwasnominallytemporary,pcrmaneDt, 
without  affording  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  grounds  which  rendered  it  necessary 
— or  there  existed   apprehensions    upon 
grounds  not  stated,  and  be  therefore  pre- 
sumed there  were  none,  of  a  scarcity — 
an  evil  which,   if  it  did  arise,  would  be 
more  effectually  met  by  government  ex- 
ercising a  sound  discretion  on  the  expe- 
diency or  otherwise  of  opening  the  ports, 
than  by  such  a  measure  of  legislation  as  this, 
legislation  in  the  dark,  which  was  always 
attended  with    mischievous    effects,  but 
most  so  when  it  affected  the  subsistence 
of  the  people.    It  seemed  to  him,  that  all 
the  arguments  which  had  been  adduced 
by  the  noble  earl  in  favour  of  having  such 
a  power  lodged  with  governmenty  would 
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apply  to  any  other  time  or  season  quite 
as  well  as  to  the  present  time;  or,  indeed, 
that  they  might  be  advanced  as  reasons 
why  this  should,  instead  of  being  a  mere 
temporary  measure,  become  a  permanent 
law.    Indeed  the  inconvenience    in    the 
latter  case  would  be  much  less  than  in  the 
former ;  for  then  every  farmer  would  take 
his  farm  with  a  yiew  to  such  law.     From 
some    artificial    system    respecting     the 
Corn-laws,  it  was  not  possible  for  as  to 
escape.      As   long  as  the  country  was 
burdened  with  taxation  as  it  was  at  pre- 
sent, we  could  not  altogether  get  rid  of 
the  inconveniences  of  this  artificial  taxa- 
tion.    A  noble  earl,  whom  he  was  prood 
to  call  his  friend,  had  observed  most  justly, 
that  there  might  be  a  bad  system ;  but 
the  worst  of  all  bad  systems  was  a  change* 
able  and  fluctuating  system,  which  caused 
every  man  who  had  embarked  his  capital 
under    the    faith  of  certain  laws,  to    be 
driven  out  of  his  calculations  by  the  fickle 
and  vacillating  conduct    of  parliament. 
With  regard  to  the  production  of  corn, 
the  uncertainties  of  nature  were  auite 
sufficient ;  but  the  case  of  the  agriculture 
ists  became  truly  deplorable  when  they 
had  not  merely  to  look  to  the  winds  oif 
Heaven,  but  had  also  to  depend  on  the 
breath  of  parliament  as  to  the  value   of 
their  crops.     It  was  absolutely  neceisary 
for  the  welfare  of  the  country,  that  sooie 
fixed  and  permanent  system  should  Jie 
adopted.    The  noble  earl  had  disclaimed 
all  interference  at  present  with  the  per« 
manent  system  which  he  stated  it  to  be 
his  intention,  at  some  future  period,  to 
suggest  for  their  lordships'  adoption.  But 
the    present    alteration,    although    only 
temporary,  was  not  the  less  an  alteration, 
which  would  for  the  time  affect  all  the 
permanent  interests  of  the  country  as 
much  as  a  permanent  law ;  and  with  this 
evil,  that  it  did  not  pretend  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  settling  the  question  for  ever. 
The  proposed  measure  would  have  all  the 
inconvenience  of  an  alteration,  with  the 
certainty  that  in  another  year  there  would 
be  another  alteration,  the  extent  and  ten- 
dency of  which  could  not  be  calculated. 
On  such  questions  the  interests  of  the 
country  could  not,  he  thought,  be  more 
advantageously  considered   than  by  in- 
trusting them  to  the  care  of  responsible 
ministers.     A  noble  lord  had  drawn  a 
most  affi?cting  picture  of  the  distress,  siad 
desolation   which  might  ensue,   if  tUf 
power  should  not  be  intrusted  to  minla» 
ters,  and  a  season  of  scarcity  should 
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arise :  but  in  answer  to  that,  he  would 
t;ay,  that  the  apprehended  calamity  could 
not  occur,  at  least,  as  long  as  we  had  any 
government  in  the  country.  For  no  per- 
son would  be  fit  to  hold  the  situation  of 
minister  in  this  country,  who,  if  such  an 
emergency  should  arise,  would  hesitate 
one  moment  in  takine  upon  himself  the 
responsibility  of  avertmg  the  famine,  by 
committing  a  glorious  breach  of  the  law ; 
and  there  was  no  ground  on  which  a  min- 
ister might  act  more  safely.  But,  indeed, 
we  were  not  without  a  precedent  in  the 
history  of  the  country ;  for  what  was  the 
objection  raised  against  lord  Chatham 
and  lord  Camden  in  1766?  It  was  not 
that  they  ought  not  to  have  such  an  in- 
demnity granted  to  them,  but  that  they 
acted  as  if  they  had  a  dispensing  power, 
and  did  not  even  condescend  to  ask  for 
such  indemnity,  though  it  was.  In  fact, 
tendered  to  them ;  and  it  was  also  urged 
against  them,  that  they  ought  to  have 
broken  the  law,  and  called  the  parliament 
together  without  the  forty  days'  notice 
which  the  law  then  required ;  but  owine 
to  the  alteration  of  the  law  which  had 
taken  place  in  this  respect,  ministers 
might  now  convene  parliament  at  once,  if 
circumstances  should  occur  to  render 
such  a  step  necessary.  He  thought  it 
would  be  attended  with  far  iesa  mischiev- 
ous effects  if  ministers  were  to  be  left 
to  act  on  their  own  responsibility,  than 
that  they  should  proceed  to  legislate 
on  contingencies  which  might  possibly 
occur,  and  which  must  have  the  efllect  of 
sounding  an  alarm  all  through  the  coun- 
try. For  bv  the  sudden  adoption  of  this 
measure,  which  no  one  dreamt  of  three 
weeks  ago,  the  people  must  argue,  either 
that  the  noble  earl  intended  indirectly  to 
strike  at  the  root  of  the  Corn-laws,  or 
that  he  had  good  reasons  for  apprehend- 
ing  that  there  would  be  a  scarcity  of  com. 
The  former  of  these  suppositions  was  cal- 
culated to  cause  a  great  artificial  rise  in 
com,  and  the  latter  a  great  artifidal  fiill. 
in  his  opinion,  all  extraordinary  exigen- 
cies should  be  met  by  the  determination 
of  the  moment,  and  when  they  arrived. 
He  could  only  imagine  one  exigency 
^hich  would  call  for  this  measure,  and  if 
that  existed,  it  became  government  to 
reveal  it  to  a  committee,  or  at  any  rate  a 
secret  committee  of  the  House.  It  was 
in  vain  to  say  that  this  meuure  was  not 
intended  to  affect  the  question  of  the 
Corn-laws ;  people  would  not  credit  it :  it 
unavoidably  created  a  very  extraordinary 


excitement.  He  felt  convinced  tiiat^ 
under  the  responsibility  he  had  mention- 
ed, the  country  might  proceed  safely 
until  the  next  session  of  parliament.  As 
the  question  had  been  generally  dis- 
claimed, he  would  not  enter  into  any 
argument  respecting  the  Corn-laws ;  but 
he  felt  persuaded  that  the  opposition  of 
interests,  which  was  at  present  supposed 
to  exist  between  the  agriculturists  and 
the  manufacturers,  would  gradually  dis- 
appear; and  that  eaca  party  would,  at 
last,  become  convinced  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  establisi  any  permanent 
system  which  could  be  injurious  to  one, 
without  at  the  same  tine  being  prejudi- 
cial to  the  other.  If,  b?  any  unfortunate 
circumstance,  the  legiskture  were  to  be 
composed  exclusively  cf  landed  or  ex- 
clusively of  commercial  men,  and  were 
wickedly  to  confederate  for  the  purpose 
of  throwing  all  the  burthens  of  the  state 
on  the  other  class,  those  burthens,  by  a 
law  as  certain  as  the  la?  of  gravitation, 
would  gradually  settle  oi  the  shoulders 
of  all.  If  noble  lords  wdild  refer  to  the 
report  of  Mr.  Jacob,  wbch  had  been  al- 
luded to  in  the  course  cf  the  evening, 
the^  would  find  the  wntched  state  m 
which  the  landed  propriet<rs  in  the  north 
of  Germany  were,  in  conftqoence  of  the 
absence  of  that  commerci^  interest  which 
would  have  enabled  them  b  convert  their 
produce  into  the  means  of  tijoyment.  It 
was  the  same  with  commenct  The  com- 
mercial interest  had  been  tught  to  con- 
sider cheap  com  a  desideatnm;  but  if 
the  cheapness  of  com  was  uch  as  to  ruin 
the  agriculturist,  the  ruin  if  the  manu- 
facturer must  soon  follow.  Both  inter- 
ests bad  one  common  objec,  and  it  was 
only  by  a  fair  adjustment  btween  tbem, 
that  a  sound  and  permaftnt  Corn-law 
could  eventually  be  establiaed.  Acting 
upon  that  pnnciple,  he  rusted,  that 
wnenever  parliament  shood  be  again 
called  upon  to  consider  the 'object,  they 
would  close  the  account  betreen  legisla- 
tion and  com  for  ever. 

The  House  divided  on  led  Bathurst's 
amendment:  —  Contenu  9.  Proxies 
70— ,166.  Not'contents  ^  Proxies 
18— 67.— Majority  99. 
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Arthur.]    Mr.  Humt  said  he  had  been 
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requested  to  present  a  petition  from  co- 
lonel Bradley,  lite  in  the  West-India 
service,  complaining  of  having  underfi:one 
a  series  of  unmerited  injuries,  and  been 
visited  with  ruin  and  disgrace  for  the  up- 
right  and  honest  discharge  of  his  dutj  as 
a  British  officer.  The  petitioner  had 
been  twenty  years  in  his  majesty's  ser- 
vice, and  had  attained  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant-colonel in  the  second  West-India 
regiment.  Two  cf  his  commissions  he 
faad  purchased,  snd  was  promoted  bv 
service  to  the  rani  he  ultimately  attained. 
For  eighteen  yean  he  was  exposed  to  all 
the  perils  of  the  inhospitable  climate  of 
the  West  Indiea  and  in  proof  of  the 
uniform  propriety  of  his  conduct,  and  the 
unwearied  activity  of  hi;>  services,  he  ap- 
pealed to  the  doiuments  and  testimonies 
in  the  offices  of  the  commander-in-chief 
and  earl  Bathurit,  and  to  the  written  and 
verbal  declaratims  of  his  royal  highness 
the  duke  of  Yobc,  sir  Henry  Torrens,  sir 
Herbert  Taylov  sir  George  Cockburn, 
and  other  distiiguished  individuals.  In 
the  year  1819,  he  regiment  of  the  senior 
officer  in  commind  at  Honduras,  colonel 
Arthur,  was  |ut  upon  half-pay.  The 
consequence  vas,  that  he  became  inca- 

gable  of  holding  a  command,  in  virtue  of 
is  mere  rani  upon  the  half-pay  list. 
The  petitionerbeing  at  that  time  second 
in  command,  tte  whole  responsibility  and 
charge,  accorling  to  the  regulations  of 
the  British  amy,  devolved  upon  him. 
Because,  howfver,  he  thought  fit  respect- 
fully to  insist jpoQ  his  right  to  the  com- 
mand, he  wasput  under  arrest,  confined 
for  a  period  /  ten  months,  deprived  of 
the  benefit  oh  court  martial,  and  finally, 
by  the  insidids  arts  and  misrepresenta- 
tions of  his  aemies,  was  dismissed  from 
the  service,  vith  a  right  of  sale  of  a 
majority  only  The  dependency  of  Hon- 
duras was  gaerned  by  a  superintendant, 
appointed  bj  the  governor  of  Jamaica. 
In  July,  lil^,  colonel,  then  major 
Arthur,  waf  appointed  to  that  office, 
which  was  pirely  of  a  civil  nature.  At 
that  time,  tli  military  command  belonged 
to  major  Masey.  ft  remained  with  him 
till  the  Deceiber  following,  when  by  his 
resignation,  it  devolved  upon  colonel 
Arthur,  in  hs  capacity  of  senior  regimen- 
tal commisioned  officer  on  the  station. 
In  1818,  tb  petitioner  arrived  at  Hon- 
duras ;  and  ound  himself  by  the  date  of 
his  commision,  second  in  command. 
£ar]y  in  theiext  year,  official  intelligence 
was  reccivcdof  tlie  reductioD  of  colonel 
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Arthur's  regiment,  the  York  Chafseura. 
Several  conversations  took  place  between 
the   petitioner  and   colonel    Arthur,    in 
which  the  latter  always  stated,  that  he 
was  perfectly  aware  that  the  reduction  of 
his  regiment  would  deprive  him  of  his 
command.    In    June    1819,    the    York 
Chasseurs  embarked  at  Jamaica,  and  in 
August  were  disbanded  in  Canada;  but 
no  notice  was  taken  by  colonel  Arthur ; 
though  it  had  since  been  proved  bj  his 
own  returns,  that  he  had  received  notifi- 
cation of  his  being  placed  on  half- pa  j,  on 
the  25th  of  October.     The  petitioner, 
feeling  the   deep   responsibility    of   hi% 
situation,  applied  to  colonel  Arthur,  and 
became  urgent  to  know  on  what  authority 
he    continued    to   hold    the   commandL 
Colonel  Arthur,  however,  would  give  no 
further  explanation  of  his  conduct,  than 
by  asserting,  that  he  had  received  letters 
informing  Tiim  that  he  was  to  remain  on 
full    pay.     The    petitioner   feeling    hia 
anxiety  increased  every  day,  by  the  un- 
satisfactory  and    mysterious    proceed- 
ings of  colonel  Arthur ;  and  having  tried 
every  conciliatory  meant  in  vain,   and 
exhausted    every   verbal   remonstrance, 
deemed  it  his  duty  to  address  a  respectful 
letter  to  him,  on  the  22nd  of  May,  1820, 
calling  on  him  to  state  the  authority  by 
which  he  still  continued  to  hold  the  com- 
mand of  the  king's  troops,  after  it  waa 
notorious  that  his  regiment  had  been  dis- 
banded.   To  this  letter  colonel  Arthur 
returned  no  answer,  but  convened  ui  ir- 
regular and  motley  assemblage  of  civil 
and  military  persons,  to  take  it  into  con- 
sideration.    The  petitioner  declined  to 
attend  this  meeting,  though  he  stated  hit 
readiness  to  wait  upon  colonel  Arthur  in 
private.    In  consequence  of  this  refusal 
he  was  arrested,  and  stigmatised  in  gar- 
rison orders  as  a  person  guilty  of  unmili- 
tary,  insubordinate,  and  mutinous  con« 
duct.    He  requested  to  be  brought  before 
a  court  martial  without  delay,  and  caUed 
for  a  copy  of  the  charges  against  him. 
He  was  kept  in  close  custody  in  that  pes- 
tilential climate  S12  days.    Amidst  the 
various  subterfuges  brought. forward  to 
frustrate  the  petitioner's  applications  ibr 
justice,  it  had  been  asserted,  that  colonel 
Artliur  held  a  commission,  dated  as  far 
back    as    1814.    Whether  his   conduct 
could  be  a&cted  by  a  document  lie  bad 
never  seen,  and  which  was  never  made 
known  to  the  troops  at  Honduras,  Ibo 
petitioner  did  not  stop  to  inquire;  but  he 
affirmed,  that  this  commiuion  bad  never 
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been    heard  of.   until,   in  1824  it  wat 
brought  forward  as  a  pretext  for  support- 
ing colonel  Arthur*!  authority  in  a  court 
of  law.    While  the  petitioner  was  under 
confinement,  he  sent  at  difierent  times 
three  reports  to  sir  Henry  Torrens,  as 
colonel   of  the  regiment;  but  none  of 
these  communications  were  noticed.    Fi- 
nally, while  expecting  an  opportunity  of 
vindicating  his  character,  he  learned  with 
grief  and  astonishment,  that  he  was  re- 
moved from  the  army  with  the  sale  of  a  ma- 
J'ority  only,  and  that  was  disposed  of  while 
lis  royal  highness  the  commander-in-chief 
knew  that  he  was  a  prisoner  at  Honduras. 
The  petitioner,  findmg  all  redress  denied, 
was  compelled  to  institute  an  action  at 
law  against  colonel  Arthur  for  false  im- 
prisonment, which  having  come  to  trial, 
sir  Henry  Torrens  and  sir  Herbert  Taylor 
were  examined  as  witnesses.    Sir  Henry 
Torrens  swore  that  four  general  orders  had 
been  issued,  which  conferred  the  power 
on  colonel  Arthur ;  yet,  after  the  case  for 
the  plaintiff  had  been  closed,  the  opposite 
party  produced  a  commission,  said  to 
nave  been  given  by  general  Fuller  in  1814, 
and  which  both  sir  Henry  Torrens  and  sir 
Herbert  Taylor  swore  gave  him  the  com* 
mand.     Upon  the  trial,  a  verdict  was  ob- 
tained by  colonel  Bradley,  from  which  it 
must  necessarily  be  inferred,  that  colonel 
Arthur  was  only  entitled   to  impriion 
colonel  Bradley  so  long  as  he  continued 
in  the  service,  and  that  the  extension  of 
the  imprisonment  beyond  that  period  was 
a  grievance  calling  for  damages.    Colonel 
Bradley  further  complained,  that  pending 
his  action  with  colonel  Arthur,  the  go- 
vernment thought  proper  to  send  that 
gentleman  out  of  the  country,  by  means 
whereof  he  was  unable  to  recover  either 
the  damages,  the  costs,  or  his  expenses. 
Thus  after  twenty  years  of  arduous  dntj 
in  tlie  service  of  his  country,  was  thia 
gentleman  dismissed  from  his  station  in 
the  army,  which  he  had  filled,  not  only 
without  reproach,  but  with  the  entire 
satisfaction  and  approbtttion  of  his  fellow 
officers.    He   therefore  considered  the 
case  one  of  extreme  hardship,  to  be  thus 
dismissed  and  thus  disgraced,  when  the 
very  highest  degree  of  charge  that  could 
be  made  out  a^inst  him  was  an  error  of 
Judgment,  arismg  from  a  diflbrence  of 
opinion  as  to  the  interpreution  of  the 
rules  of  the  service.    He  had  examined 
those    rules,    and    it    was    his   decided 
opinion,  that  according  to  the  construc- 
tion of  those  rules,  colonel  Bradley  had  a 
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right  to  the  command  of  the  troops ;  for  in 
no  case  ought  an  officer  on  half*pay  to  have 
the  power  to  command  an  officer  on  full 
pay ;  and  such  an  assumption  on  the  part 
of  colonel  Arthur  was  contrary  to  the 
rules  of  the  service.    Let  the  ilouse  re- 
member, that  colonel  Bradley  was  in  that 
situation,  that  had  he  not  attempted  to 
obtain  the  command  of  the  troops,  he 
was  liable  to  have  been  brought  to  a  court 
martial  for    having  obeyed   those   very 
orders  which   he  was  now   accused   oS 
violating.    It  was  a  matter  of  the  last  im- 
portance, in  a  country  like  this,   where 
there  were  15,000  officers  on  full  and  half 
pay,  that  time  points  should  be  fully  as* 
certained ;  for  if  it  were  to  be  admitted, 
that  an  officer  on  half-pay  could  aMume 
the  command  of  those  who  were  on  full 
pay,  it  would  open  the  door  to  great  die* 
putea  and  the  utmoat  inconvenience.    It 
appeared  to  him,  therefore,  that  the  peti* 
tioner  was  well  grounded  in  his  complaints; 
but  tlien  it  was  alleged,  that  colonel  Ar- 
thur had  in  his  possession  a  commissioo 
from  ffeneral  Fuller,  the  commanding  offi* 
cer  of  the  station ;  but  the  petitioner  ap- 
pealed to  the  army  at  large  to  say  whe- 
ther they  had  ever  heard  of  such  a  com- 
mission ;  and  even  if  it  had  been  granted, 
that  it  could  never  have  been  valid,  unless 
published  to  the  army.      Unless  it  had 
been  published,   he   had   no  right    to 
be  censured,   for   having  in  ignorance 
of  its  existence,  conforoMd  to  the  rnlea 
of  the  service.    But  colonel  Bradley  went 
further,    and    declared,    that    although 
sir    H.    Torrens,    and    sir    H.    Taylor 
swore  on  the  trUd  to  the  validity  of  the 
commission,  he  was  now  prepared  with 
the  most  unquestionable  evioence  to  prove 
that  such  a  commission  was  not  in  exist- 
ence at  the  time  when  colonel  Arthur  as- 
sumed the  command;  and  be  exclaimed 
against  the  manifest  injustice  of  havinff 
been  injured  by  an  ex  poet  facto  deec^ 
which  was  manufactured  for  the  purpoae 
of  preventini^  him  from  obtaining  that 
verdict  to  which  he  was  entitled.    Whe- 
ther sir  H.  Torrens  did  or  did  not  swear 
that  at  the  trial  which  was  not  founded  in 
fact,  it  was  not  for  him  to  give  an  opuiion ; 
he  only  stated  the  allegations  of  the  peti- 
tioner.   Having  been  thus  defeated  in  his 
appeal  to  the  Uiwa  of  his  country  for  re- 
dress, and  having  gone  through  some  other 
forms  which  be  did  not  understand,  he 
had  only  further  to  add,  altbeuffb  be  had 
not  entered  fully  into  the  detsDs  of  this 
tnoaaction,  that  he  had  stated  aobatao- 
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that  the  retolutioo  of  dismissing  him  had 
been  founded  on  the  inconsistencj  and  im- 
propriety of  his  conduct,  as  demonstrated 
by  his  own  representations.  Again  :  the 
petitioner  states,  that  sir  H.  Torrens  swore 
on  the  trial  to  the  validity  of  a  particular 
commission,  whereas  sir  H.  Torrens  said 
nothing  at  all  about  the  matter.  And  yet 
the  petitioner  states,  not  only  that  this 
commission  was  forf^ed,  but  forged  for  the 
base  purpose  of  defeating  the  administra- 
tion of  justice.  There  was  another  charge 
against  sir  H.  Torrens  and  sir  H.  Taylor; 
namely,  that  they  had  deposed  to  the  ex- 
istence of  certain  general  orders  which 
never  were  in  being.  Now,  the  fact  was 
this: — In  answer  to  a  question  from  the 
chief-justice,  sir  H.  Torrens  said,  that  cer- 
tain garrison  orders  had  been  issued,  con- 
ferring this  authority  on  colonel  Arthur. 
Now  Uiis  order  was  merely  applicable  to 
the  civil  superintendent,  mthough  in  the 
course  of  the  evidence,  it  was  called  a 
general  order,  not  in  a  military  sense,  but 
general  only  as  applicable  to  the  colony. 
He  therefore  submitted  to  the  House,  that 
it  was  not  competent  to  an  individual,  after 
having  appealed  to  a  court  of  justice,  and 
finding  the  decision  on  the  main  point  of 
the  case  against  him,  to  come  to  that 
House  and  scatter  those  unfounded  im- 
putations. The  only  question  at  the  trial 
was  whether  the  authority  to  conamand  the 
troops  at  Honduras  was  suspended  by  the 
reduction  of  the  regiment  to  which  the 
commander  belonged  ?  And,  at  the  trial, 
neither  in  the  evidence  or  depositions  was 
such  a  principle  admitted.  In  fact,  the 
depositions  of  general  Conran  put  the  ques- 
tion beyond  all  doubt,  that  colonel  Arthur 
had  the  just  and  proper  command  of  tlie 
garrison.  His  hon.  and  learned  friend 
opposite  had  applied  for  a  new  trial,  and 
had  argued  the  case  with  great  ability, 
learning,  and  perseverance,  and  the  court 
decided,  and  thereby  confirmed  the  judg- 
ment at  Nisi  Prius,  that  the  reduction  of 
colonel  Arthur's  regiment  had  nothing  to 
do  with  his  military  command.  If  the  pe- 
titioner had  confined  himself  to  complaints, 
he  should  have  felt  it  unnecessary  to  have 
spoken  on  the  subject ;  but  when  he  slates 
tlMt  a  verdict  was  obtained  by  fraud  and 
petjtiry,  and  charges  those  who  conducted 
that  suit  with  a  desire  to  pervert  the  ends 
of  justice,  he  thought  the  House  ought  to 
pause  before  they  received  a  petition  con- 
taining such  gross  charges,  or  allow  them- 
selves to  be  made  a  medium  of  circulating 
Ihrougbout  the  cotutry  the  moit  luiwor- 
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rentable  reflections  on  individuals  of  the 
highest  character  in  the  country.  Upon 
these  grounds  it  was,  that,  although  he 
should  not  oppose  the  bringing  up  the 
petition,  he  snould  object  to  any  further 
step  with  regard  to  it. 

Colonel  David  said,  that  the  reply  of 
the  Attorney-general  consisted  rather  of 
an  attack  on  colonel  Bradley,  than  of  an 
exculpation  of  those  who  were  affected  by 
the  charges  contained  in  the  petition. 
Although  colonel  Bradley  might  have 
mixed  up  with  his  case  circumstances 
which  had  been  as  well  omitted,  yet  that 
was  not  the  main  point  of  the  case.  He 
had  no  doubt  colonel  Bradley  was  in 
error,  in  supposing  that  sir  H.  Torrens, 
and  sir  H.  Tavlor  would  decend  to  the  acta 
imputed  to  them ;  but  if  colonel  Arthur 
iraa  actually  in  possession  of  the  com- 
mission, as  he  stated,  for  what  possible 
object  could  he  conceal  it  ?  Why  allow 
colonel  Bradley  to  resort  to  measurea 
which  might  have  led  to  inaurrection  in 
the  colony,  when  he  had  a  commissioa 
in  his  pocket,  which,  if  colonel  Bradley 
bad  common  sense,  must  have  imme* 
diately  satisfied  him?  Colonel  Bradley 
applied  personally,  and  wrote  officially, 
to  colonel  Arthur,  calling  upon  him  to 
state  his  right  to  retain  the  command,  but 
no  authority  was  produced,  and  he  there- 
fore thought  colonel  Bradley  had  reason 
to  complain  of  extreme  hardship.  With 
respect  to  the  power  of  dismal  from  the 
army  without  court  martial,  that  was  a 
question  on  which  his  opinions  were 
already  known,  and  he  should  not,  there- 
fore go  into  it :  but  if  it  were  a  power  to 
be  exercised  at  all,  it  was  one  so  fearful 
and  extensive,  that  it  ought  to  be  under 
the  control  of  the  utmost  caution.  Here 
was  an  individual  who  had  long  and  fiiith« 
fully  served  his  country,  and  was  dis- 
missed without  an  opportunity  of  having 
the  charges  investigated*  It  was  one  of 
the  complaints  of  colonel  Bradley,  that 
up  to  this  hour  he  liad  never  seen  the 
charges  which  had  been  preferred  against 
him.  Another  of  his  difficulties  was,  that 
government  had  undertaken  the  defence 
of  colonel  Arthur;  and  by  appointing  him 
to  a  foreign  station,  had  relieved  him 
from  the  payment  of  costs  and  damages. 
He  therefore  hoped,  that  the  Attorney- 
general  would  not  object  to  the  allowing 
the  petition  to  be  printed,  lest,  thereby, 
the  mjustice  and  oppression  which  it  im- 
puted might  go  unredressed. 

Lord  Palmcritom  said,  that  if  the  pe«. 
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tition  had  been  confined  to  the  mere 
complaints  of  the  petitioner,  he  should 
not  rige  to  oppose  its  reception ;  nor 
should  he  oppose  its  being  read  and  print- 
ed, did  it  not  contain  charges  the  roost 
unfounded  against  two  men  of  as  high 
honour  as  anj  in  the  country;  namely, 
sir  H.  Torrens  and  sir  H.  Taylor— which 
were  libels  so  gross  as  to  compel  him  to 
oppose  any  motion  for  the  printing  of  the 
petition.  Now,  what  does  colonel  Bradley 
expect  the  House  to  do  ?  That  gentle- 
man appealed  to  a  court  of  justice,  for 
the  purpose  of  shewing  that  bis  conduct 
was  justified  by  law,  and  in  that  appeal 
he  failed — he  appealed  again,  and  was 
agsin  unsuccessful ;  and  he  was  therefore 
warranted  in  saying,  that  colonel  Bradley 
had  no  legal  ground  of  complaint.  With 
respect  to  his  military  conduct,  the  case 
was  quite  dear.  Colonel  Bradley  had 
been  guilty  of  gross  insubordination, 
amounting  almost  to  mutiny ;  and  in  con- 
sequence of  his  conduct  he  was  dismissed 
from  the  army— not  on  the  representation 
of  colonel  Arthur,  but  on  the  considera* 
tion  and  investigation  of  his  own  state* 
ments,  as  compsired  with  those  of  ccdonel 
Arthur.  Colonel  Bradley  was  quite  mis* 
taken  in  supposing  that  the  dtsbandment 
of  colonel  Arthur's  regiment  produced 
any  alteration  in  his  military  authority. 
As  his  regiment  had  never  betn  in  that 
colony,  it  was  impossible  he  should  ever 
have  command  by  virtue  of  his  regimental 
rank ;  but  it  did  so  happen,  that  even  if 
there  had  been  any  doubt  about  it.  the 
question  was  decided  by  actual  circum- 
stances. Colonel  Arthur  had  first  belong- 
ed to  the  7th  West-India  regiment,  which 
was  reduced  in  1816,  and  that  ofiicer  was 
put  on  half-pay.  Now,  did  the  reduction 
of  his  regiment  afiect  his  military  com- 
mand? No  such  thing.  He  continued 
to  command  the  garrison  just  the  same 
as  when  he  was  on  full  pay.  He  there- 
fore stated,  that  previous  circumstances 
had  decided  the  question,  as  to  whether 
the  being  on  half- pay  affected  the  com- 
mand of  the  colony.  But  it  was  said, 
that  colonel  Massey  had  exercised  the 
military  command  after  colonel  Arthur 
had  been  placed  on  half-pay.  Now,  this 
was  disproved  by  the  returns  in  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief s  office;  so  that  colonel 
Bradley  was  mistaken  in  all  his  facts. 
How  was  an  officer  to  act  in  a  distant 
colony  ?  Colonel  Arthur  offered  to  trans- 
mit to  the  Horse-guards  any  communica- 
tions which  colonel  Bradley  might  think 
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necessary.  But  colonel  Bradley  was 
puilty  of  the  grossest  insubordination ;  and 
if  colonel  ^thur  had  not  acted  in  the 
manner  he  had  done  he  would  have 
proved  himself  unfit  for  the  situation  in 
which  he  was  placed,  and  have  subjected 
himself  to  the  serious  displeasure  of  the 
commander-in-chief.  It  was  therefore 
clear,  that  colonel  Bradley  having  been 
guilty  of  this  kind  of  insubordination,  de- 
served to  be  dismissed  from  the  service. 
But  he  would  also  state,  that  he  had  beeo 
treated  with  great  indulgence;  for,  al- 
though he  had  been  removed  from  the 
army,  he  was  permitted  to  sell  his  majority^ 
having  only  purchased  his  ensigncy  -and 
company ;  and,  when  colonel  Bradley  pre- 
ferred those  charges  against  sir  H.  Torrens, 
it  was  only  fit  to  state,  that  it  was  on  the 
personal  recommendation  of  sir  H.  Torrens 
that  colonel  Bradley  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-colonel;  so  that  he 
was  guilty  of  the  greatest  ingratitude  in 
placing  on  the  table  charges  against  sir 
H.  Torrens  so  utterly  ungrounded.  With 
respect  to  his  own  conduct  in  the  transac- 
tion, he  had  felt  it  his  duty  to  recommend 
that  the  case  of  colonel  Arthur  should  be 
conducted  at  the  public  expense,  and  he 
should  have  been  guilty  of  a  derelictioii 
of  duty  if  he  had  not  done  so.  It  would 
be  hard  indeed,  if,  when  an  officer  bad 
discharged  the  duty  he  owed  his  coootry, 
and  was  dragged  into  a  court  of  justice* 
he  should  be  subjected  to  all  the  expense 
and  inconvenience ;  but,  at  the  aame  Ume, 
he  roust  add,  that  it  was  no  part  of  hie 
instructions  to  pay  the  expenses  attendaei 
on  the  extension  of  the  imprisonment  oi 
colonel  Bradley  beyond  its  proper  period. 
The  ground  upon  which  the  court  bed 
directed  a  verdict  in  fiavour  of  colonel 
Bradley  was,  that  he  should  have  been 
released  on  the  first  intimation  of  bis 
being  placed  on  half-pay.  However,  it 
was  fair  to  state,  that  the  intimation  re- 
ceived by  colonel  Arthur  was  not  that 
colonel  Bradley  had  been  pot  on  balf-pay, 
but  that  it  was  intended  to  do  sa  Ao. 
cording  to  the  usual  couras^  the  cona« 
munication  of  the  fact  most  have  been 
made  by  Jamaicay  so  that  necessarily  an 
interval  must  have  elapsed  between  com* 
municating  the  intention  and  cKrjmg  il 
into  execution.  Upon  these  grouads» 
then,  first,  that  colonel  Bradley  asks  that 
which  the  Honse  could  not  grant ;  aad 
that  it  was  improper  tliat  the  Hoese  ef 
Commons  shonid  be  made  instrnoasnlal  in 
circulating  unfounded  calunmiss  hi  mm% 
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gifc  bis  opposidon  to  the  bringiog  up  this 
petirioo. 

Mr.  Broughdm  said,  that  the  circuna- 
atancei  whidi  had  been  adverted  to  b3r 
his  boo.  and  learned  friend  opjpoaite, 
namely,  that  he  had  been  professionally 
engaged  Hi  the  cause,  induced  him  to 
come  forward  to  avoid  any  unjust  in- 
ferences being  drawn  from  his  silence. 
He  had  always  considered  it  expedient 
that  professional  men  should  abstam  from 
interfering  in  that  Honse  on  cj^uestions  m 
which  they  had  been  professionally  en- 
gaged ;  and  the  reasons  for  such  a  courae 
were  too  obvious  to  require  explanation. 
These  remarks  would  not  apply  to  his 
hon.  and  learned  fnend  opposite^  whoatood 
in  the  capacity  of  a  public  officer,  and 
as  such  was  bound  to  conduct  proceedU 
inffs  of  this  nature.1  As  the  court  had  de- 
cided in  a  particular  manner,  and  as  that 
decision  was  6nal,  he  was  not  at  liberty 
to  comment  upon  it ;  but  he  bad  always 
understoodi  from  the  very  beginning  of 
this  cause,  that  the  highest  imputation 
•gainst  colonel  Bradley  was  an  error  of 
judgment.  With  respect  to  the  charges 
prefemed  by  the  petitioner  affaioat  certain 
honourable  persons,  he  womd  fain  hope 
the  House  would  pause  before  they 
adopted,  as  a  principle,  that  no  charge 
was  to  be  printed  amongst  their  votes 
which  happened  to  redact  upon  high  ii^ 
dividuals.  He  must  say  here,  that  with 
respect  to  the  charges  preferred  against 
these  honourable  persona,  he  knew  no- 
diing  at  all  about  them ;  but  havinj|r  read 
the  petition,  he  must  difer  with  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend  in  supposing  that  there 
was  any  thing  in  it  personally  offensive  to 
the  gentleman  alluded  to.  All  the  pe» 
tidon  did  was  to  accuse  some  person  of 
having  forged  a  certain  commission ; 
colonel  Arthur  not  having  produced  that 
commission  when  he  was  repeatedly  called 
upon  to  do  so.  He  eould  not  recognize 
the  principle,  that  the  House  had  a  right 
to  refuse  a  petitioa,  because  It  contained 
charges  against  individuals,  how  high 
soever  their  rank  or  station*  If  the  pe- 
tition, then,  ought  to  be  reoeived^  the 
question  of  printing  followed  the  same 
nile.  It  was  a  matter  of  course,  that 
the  votea  sliould  be  mrinted  for  tl»e  use 
of  the  members ;  ano,  as  to  publicity, 
the  rule  was  well  known,  that  •  perstm 
wha  published  anjr  statonent  contained 
in  a  petition  was  liable  to  punishment,  es 
m  the  case  of  libel. 

Mr.  SeoretaryPsef  oontended^  that  the 


House  ought  to  look  with  a  great  deal  of 
hesitation  at  the  complaint  of  any  pe» 
titioDer  whose  case  had  been  already  de- 
cided, after  a  long  and  impartial  inquiry 
in  a  court  of  law ;  and  with  still  greater 
scruple,  when  that  person  came  forward 
and  accused,  persons  of  such  high  honour 
and  distinguished  character  as  sir    H. 
Torrens  and  sir  H.  Taylor,  of  what  could 
only  be  called  gross  perjury.  For  he  said, 
in  precise  terms,  that  no  such  general 
order  ever  existed,  as  that  to  which  sir 
H.  Torrens  actually  swore  in  a  court  of 
law  to  have  been  issued.    Was  it  pro- 
bable, that  such  a  man  as  sir  H.  Torrens 
would  perjure  himself  in  the  manner  which 
the  petitioner  alleged  ?    Or  ought  they, 
with  any  regard  to  justice,  or  to  the 
character  of  the  individual  so  charged,  to 
permit  such  an  accusation  to  be  publicly 
dispersed  by  their  authority    It  was,  un- 
doubtedly, the  right  of  every  subject  to 
present  what  be  considered  his  grievsnces 
to  the  consideration  and  compaMion  of 
that  House ;  and  on  that  ground  he  would 
not  object  to  the  petition  being  laid  on 
the  table.     But  he  felt  it  due  to  the 
character  of  the  general  officers  accused 
by  the  petitioner,  that  thev  should  leave 
him  to  seek  his  remedy,  if  he  could  prove 
his  assertions,  in  a  court  of  law,  and  he 
would  therefore  oppose  any  motion  for 
thejpetition  being  printed. 
The  petition  was  then  brought  up* 
Mr.  Hume  entered  into  a  detail  of  the 
occurrences  mentioned  in  the  petition, 
and  contended,  that  there  was  one  plain 
and  obvious  course  for  colonel  Arthur  to 
have  pursued,  namely,  to  produce  the 
commission,  if  he  realfy  poasemed  it :  that 
would  have  prevented  all  the  evils  whioh 
followed,  and  which  were  the  more  da»* 
gerouSf  and  the  more  to  have  been  avoid- 
ed,  when  they  knew  thai  the  colony  was 
almost  in  a  state  of  insurrection.    AU 
corapkiDtawerechargea  of  one  kind  or 
other,  and  involved  more  or  less  the  cha- 
racter of  those  who  were  the  subject  of 
theas.     He  knew  not^  indeed,  how  jus- 
tice could  be  done  without  them ;  but,  as 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  seemed  to  have 
so  great  an  objection  to  those  pasMsea 
whidi  aiected' the  conduct  of  sir  H.  Tor- 
reus,  he  would,  although  he  wbhed  to 
move  that  it  be  printed,  in  the  hope  that 
aome  member  imj^  feel  it  right  to  take 
meaaures  for  having' It  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee, now  consent  to  withdraw  it  alto- 
gethefi 
Tho'petition  waa  accordfai^y  withdrawn* 
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Mr.  Buckingham — Liberty  of  the 
Press  in  India  Committee.]  Lord 
John  Russell  moved,  that  the  Select  Com- 
mittee appointed  to  examine  into  the  mat- 
ters alleged  in  this  gentleman's  petition 
be  empowered  to  send  for  persons,  papers, 
and  records. 

Mr.  Wynn  said,  that  he  might,  with 
great  propriety,  move  that  the  order  which 
the  House  had  made  on  a  former  evening 
on  this  subject  should  now  be  rescinded ; 
and  the  ground  upon  which  he  should  be 
justified  in  doing  so  was,  that  there  had 
been  no  notice  of  the .  motion  which  the 
noble  lord  had  carried.  He  had,  at  first, 
resolved  to  do  so,  but  he  had  since  aban- 
doned his  intention;  and  he  would  tell 
the  House  why :  it  was,  because  the 
case  was  one  in  which  an  individual  com- 

flained  of  having  suffered  great  hardship, 
f  it  had  been  of  a  different  description 
he  should  certainly  have  acted  upon  his 
original  resolution.  The  noble  lord  com- 
municated to  him,  and  to  another  gentle- 
man on  his  side  of  the  House,  his  inten- 
tion of  presenting  a  petition ;  but  he  had 
given  no  intimation  whatever  that  he  pur- 
posed to  follow  it  up  by  a  motion ;  and 
certainly  he  could  not  have  imagined  the 
noble  lord  intended  to  make  such  a  mo- 
tion as  that  which  had  been  proposed. 
Knowing,  as  he  did,  the  nuble  lord's  usual 
courtesy  in  all  matters  which  he  brought 
before  the  House,  he  should  not  have 
believed  it  if  he  had  been  told  that  any 
such  proceeding  would  have  been  adopted 
by  him.  He  did  not  now  rise  to  oppose 
the  motion;  but  as  the  noble  lord,  in 
forming  a  committee  of  sixteen,  had  taken 
only  five  members  from  the  ministerial 
side  of  the  House,  the  other  eleven  being 
selected  from  the  opposite  benches,  he 
should  object  to  the  addition  of  any  more 
names  to  the  committee. 

Colonel  Davies  said,  he  was  sure  his 
noble  friend  had  no  intention  of  taking 
the  House  by  surprise.  He  had  not  re- 
quested him  to  attend,  nor,  as  he  believed, 
many  other  gentlemen  who  were  usually 
in  the  habit  of  acting  with  him. 

Lord  MiUon  said,  he  supposed  the  rea- 
son of  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  com- 
Elaint  was,  that  no  Treasury  notes  had 
een  issued  on  the  occasion. 

Mr*  Hobhome  said,  that  so  far  from 
there  having  been  any  intention  on  the 
part  of  his  noble  friend  to  take  the  House 
by  surprise,  he  had  himself  requested  his 
noble  friend  to  put  ofi*  the  motion.  He 
had  no  reason  for  doing  so»  but  that  he 
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thought  any  other  occasion  would  be  just 
as  favourable  to  its  success  as  that  on 
which  it  was  made.  He  could  not  suffi- 
ciently express  his  surprise  at  the  intention 
which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  avowed. 
If  he  had  carried  it  into  execution,  what, 
he  asked,  would  be  the  inference  of  the 
country  ?  The  most  ardent  reformer  that 
ever  lived  would  not  wish  that  such  a 
picture  should  be  held  up  to  the  country 
of  the  state  of  the  representation— that 
because  the  benches  on  the  right  hon. 
gentleman's  side  of  the  House  were  not 
so  well  filled  as  usual,  any  motion  which 
happened  to  be  made  at  that  time  was 
afterwards  to  be  rescinded.  Would  it  be 
openly  insisted,  that  if  by  an  accident-— a 
rare  one,  it  must  be  confessed — they,  on 
that  side  of  the  House,  succeeded  in  car- 
rying a  question,  it  was  aflerwarda  to  be 
decided  over  again,  at  an  opportunity 
which  ministers  might  think  more  favour- 
able?  They  should  remember,  that  the 
same  thing  might,  if  the  example  were 
once  set,  be  practised  on  that  siae  of  the 
House.  He  did  not  see  why  this  question 
differed  from  any  other,  or  why  it  required 
any  more  notice  than  the  corn  quettion^ 
which  had  been  so  lately  proposed* 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  eaid^ 
his  right  hon.  friend  had  been  misunder^ 
stood.  Undoubtedly,  the  rules  of  the 
House  were  not  made  for  the  con? aoieooe 
of  one  side  or  the  other ;  and  he  beliefoi 
that,  if  the  course  now  comphuned  of 
were  adopted  on  that  side  of  toe  House* 
gentlemen  opposite  would  comphdn  of  it 
bitterly,  and  with  great  justice.  He 
must  confess  he  was  surprised  that  the 
noble  lord  should  have  made  this  BHrtion 
without  notice.  He  was  hinndf  on  hia 
way  to  the  House  on  the  evening  on  which 
it  had  been  made,  but  hearing  that  thmre 
was  nothing  before  the  House  but  petitions^ 
he  was  ashamed  to  say  he  turned  back. 

Mr.  Calcrqft  protested  he  had  neither 
hady  nor  heard  of,  any  such  notice  as  that 
about  which  the  right  hon.  geotleman  had 
spoken;  and  yet  he  had  foCed  on  the 
former  evening  with  his  noble  friend;  and 
did  not  regret  that  he  had  done  to.  Aa 
to  the  objections  that  had  been  taken  to 
the  noble  lord's  mode  of  proceeding  in 
this  case,  the  whole  of  the  matter  ims» 
that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  was  Torw 
sore.  He  did  not  like  to  be  beaten ;  and 
defeat  was  yet  too  new  a  visitation  finrbiai 
to  be  callous  to  it.  For  his  own  part,  ha 
could  not  agree  with  those  who  thoi^dit 
that  a  formal  notice  ought  alwaja  tpoe 
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given,  preparatory  to  bringing  forward  a 
motion.  Experience  showed,  that  it  was 
only  by  sudden  movements  that  members 
on  his  side  of  the  House  could  defeat 
their  much  more  powerful  antagonists. 
Whenever  these  formal  notices  were  given, 
and  they  had  what  was  technically  called 
a  '*  field-day''  of  discussion,  they  were 
sure  to  be  overwhelmed.  However  in- 
convenient the  course  complained  of 
might  be,  he  could  not  consent  to  relin* 
quish,  upon  all  occasions,  the  exercise  of 
that  wholesome  privilege,  which  every 
member  had  the  power  to  exercise,  of 
propounding  motions  without  notice. 

Mr.  Brougham  was  inclined  to  think 
that  the  motion  of  his  noble  friend,  on  a 
former  evening,  had  been  carried  against 
ministers,  not  quite  so  much  by  surprise 
as  some  hon.  members  seemed  to  imagine. 
The  debate  on  that  occasion  was  undoubt* 
edly  not  a  very  short  one.  There  had 
been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  upon  it. 
If  he  recollected  rightly,  an  hon.  and 
learned  friend,  from  Doctors'  Commons 
(Dr.  Phillimore)  addressed  the  House  at 
considerable  length,  and  no  doubt  in  a 
manner  very  profitable  to  those  whom  he 
addressed ;  but  the  length  of  that  address 
was  certainly  not  the  less  profitable  to  the 
division  which  subsequently  took  place. 
For  during  his  learned  friend's  exercita- 
tion,  a  great  many  members  came  down, 
who,  not  being  scared  like  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  at  hearing  that  the 
debate  was  only  about  a  petition,  did  not 
turn  back,  but  took  their  places  in  time 
to  vote  with  his  majesty's  ministers.  And, 
by  a  singular  coincidence  it  happened, 
that  during  precisely  the  same  period, 
and  while  bis  learned  friend  was  stating 
his  view  of  the  question,  a  great  many 

fentlemen  on  bis  (Mr.  B.'s)  side  of  the 
louse  left  it.  The  vote  was  not,  there- 
fore, altogether  so  mere  a  matter  of  acci« 
dent  as  it  had  been  described  to  be.  The 
fact  was,  that  a  very  general  impression, 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Buckmgbam,  nad  gone 
abroad — and  a  very  strong  one  too— « 
that,  somehow  or  other,  by  the  condaet 
of  the  East  India  Company,  that  gentle- 
man had  been  very  hardly  used. 

Dr.  PhiUimore  said,  he  thought  he  had 
a  right  to  complain  that  the  noble  lord 
had  not  given  any  notice  that  he  intended 
to  move  for  a  select  committee.  He  bad 
certainly  stated,  that  he  would  brine  the 
petition  under  the  consideration  of  the 
House,  but  he  ilid  not  even  hint  that  he 
would  follow  up  that  proceeding  with  a 


motion  for  a  select  committee.  And  he 
for  one  must  say,  that  on  hearing  the 
speech  which  the  noble  lord  delivered  on 
the  petition  beine  presented,  he  had  no 
idea  that  the  noble  lord  meant  to  call  for 
a  select  committee.  He  might  have  been 
imprudent  in  the  speech  he  had  made, 
but  he  must  say,  that  In  addressing  the 
House  on  that  occasion,  he  was  not 
actuated  by  any  consideration  connected 
with  the  division  which  afterwards  took 
place.  It  arose  entirely  from  his  decided 
opinion  that  the  whole  of  this  proceeding 
did  not  originate  in  any  feeling  of  com« 
passion  for  Mr.  Buckingham,  but  from 
a  desire  to  carry  on  indirectly,  an  attack 
upon  the  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Adam 
—  an  individual,  who,  in  his  conscien« 
tious  opinion,  he  believed  to  be  one  of 
the  most  valuaUe  servants  the  Company 
had  had  for  a  long  time.  Unfortunately 
for  the  Company,  death  had  closed  the 
career  of  that  distinguished  individual. 
He  was  not  there  to  defend  himself;  and 
he  thought  it  but  fair  to  say  thus  much 
in  justification  of  that  gentleman's  cha« 
racter. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  that  if  the  motion 
in  question  nad  been  introduced  for  the 

{purpose  of  levelling  an  attack  against  the 
ameoted  individiuil  whose  name  had 
been  mentioned,  or  if  he  thought  that 
by  possibility  it  coakl  lead  to  such  an 
attack,  he  would  have*  been  the  last  man 
to  have  given  it  his  support. 

Dr.  PhiiUmore  said,  he  ondoubtedly 
never  thouffht  that  the  noble  lord  or 
his  learned  friend  would  make  themselves 
parties  to  such  an  attack,  but  he  knew 
that  many  persons,  in  bringing  forward 
this  question,  had  mixed  up  Uie  character 
of  Mr.  Adam  with  it,  in  a  most  unjustifiable 
manner. 

Lord  «/•  RuuM  defended  the  course  be 
had  taken  on  a  former  evening.  The 
genUemen  aroond  him  had  no  more 
notice  of  what  he  meant  to  do  than  the 
gentleman  opposite  bad.  And  when  be 
stated  that  he  would  introdoce  the  pe- 
tition, be  did  not  sive  notice  of  what  he 
would  afterwards  do,  because  he  wished 
to  leave  it  open  to  himself  to  pursue  that 
course  whico  micfat,  under  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  case,  appear  to  be 
necessary.  He  considered  tiie  course 
which  he  bad  adopted  to  be  as  regular 
as  any  other  that  could  be  pointed  out. 
He  conceived  that  he,  or  an^  other 
member,  was  competent  to  brmg  for- 
ward the  motion,  without  giving  notioa 
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to  the  Hoase.  He  saw  no  reason  why 
he  should  adopt  a  course  of  proceeding 
which  would  enable  ministers  to  issue 
their  summons  to  the  individuals  in  that 
House  who  were  the  representatives  of 
Downing-street,  calling  on  them  to  give 
their  vote  on  a  question,  the  merits  of 
which  they  had  not  heard  discussed.  He 
thought  it  was  always  better  to  have  a 
question  decided  by  those  who  had  lis- 
tened to  the  discussion  (which  was  the 
case  in  this  instance),  than  by  those  who 
had  not.  As  to  the  subject  itself,  it  had 
long  been  before  the  public :  it  had  been 
agitated  in  various  ways,  and  was,  there^ 
fore,  a  question  of  which  no  man  could 
be  completely  ignorant.  The  learned 
gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down  had 
asserted,  that  these  attempts  to  procure 
redress  were  in  reality  brought  forward  to 
degrade  the  character  of  Mr.  Adans.  He, 
for  one,  must  solemnly  dnclaim  any  such 
intention.  Until  he  perfectly  understood 
the  nature  of  the  case,  he  had  felt  un- 
willing, from  hia  knowledge  of  the  €unily 
of  Mr.  Adam,  and  from  the  character 
which  that  gentleman  bore  in  India,  to 
have  any  thmg  to  do  with  it.  But  when 
he  at  length  found,  that  Mr.  Buckingham 
had  been  refused  redress  in  every  quarter 
to  which  he  had  applied,  he  thought  that 
no  consideration  m  the  family  connexion 
of  any  individual  ought  to  prevent  him 
from  bringing  forward  a  case,  which  ap* 
peared  to  him  to  be  one  of  severe  tno^ 
vidoal  hardship^  He  considered  that  it 
was  bis  privilege  to  bring  forward  the 
motion  in  question  without  notice.  He 
was  not  ob%ed  to  give  the  Treasury  an 
opportunity  to  send  forth  their  not  ices,  and 
to  bring  down  their  regular  pack  to  vote 
on  the  occasion. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  Mr.  Adam's  clia- 
vacter  or  conduct  hail  nothing  to  do  with 
this  petition.  Mr.  Buckingham  com- 
plained of  the  destruction  of  hia  pro- 
perty,  which  had  taken  place  after  Mr. 
Adam  had  left  the  government,  and  when 
he  was  absent  for  thebenefit  of  his  health. 
The  sending  Mr.  Buckingham  from 
India  by  Mr.  Adam,  and  the  subsequent 
destruction  of  his  property  under  the  go- 
vernment of  lord  Amherst,  were  two  very 
distinct  questions. 

Mr.  Asieil  said,  that  the  honorable 
gentleman  wished  to  persuade  the  House, 
that  the  case  of  Mr.  Buckingham,  as 
It  had  been  brought  before  them,  ap- 
plied only  to  the  destruction  of  his  pro^ 
perty  subsequently  to  his  leaving  India; 
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but  he  begged  leave  to  say,  that  the  ^reat 
grtevsnce  of  Mr.  Buckingham,  and  that 
which  formed  the  principal  feature  of  hia 
complaint,  was  his  removal  from  India, 
which  was  set  forth  at  large  in  hia  pe* 
tttion.  That  removal  had  been  rendered 
necessary  by  his  own  conduct,  and  the 
conduct  of  the  writers  in  bis  paper, 
who  were  continually  vilifying  govern- 
ment. The  house  ought  not,  therefore, 
to  be  led  away  by  the  partial  statements 
of  the  hon.  gentleman.  As  Mr.  Adam*a 
name  had  been  mentioned,  he  weald  take 
that  opportunity— as  he  would  seiie  every 
opportanity  that  occurred  ■■to  do  that 
individaal  justice.  He  would  say  of  him, 
that  a  BMMre  able,  zealous,  or  uprigbt  ser^ 
vant  of  the  East  India  CompiMiy  never 
lived.  The  loss  of  that  excellent  man 
could  not  be  easily  repaired ;  and  he  niaat 
declare,  that  the  name  of  Mr.  Adam  had 
been  most  unjustly  coupled  with  these 
proceedings. 

The  SolkUor  GBneral  observed,  thai 
Mr.  Buckinffham  havfaig  appealed  to  the 
privy  counol,  and  that  hoay  having  de* 
cided  against  his  appeal,  he  thoo^H  it 
a  most  unusual  course  to  bring  the  sub- 
ject before  parliament.  In  common  fair- 
ness, a  notice  of  the  noble  lord's  intentioB 
to  move  for  a  select  committee  ought  to 
have  been  given ;  because  he  believed 
many  individuals  would  have  voted  mmn 
the  motion,  had  they  been  awane  that  it 
was  a  matter  between  Mr.  Bnckinghana 
and  the  East  India  Company  on  which 
the  privy  council  had  adjudicated. 

The  motion  was  then  agreed  to.  Go 
the  motion  of  lord  John  RusaeD^  Mr. 
Abercromby  and  sir  C.  Forbes  wetaaddcd 
to  the  committee.  Mr.  Wynn  then  moved 
that  Mr.  Stuart,  colonel  Baillfe,  Mb  W. 
Pbel,  sir  E.  H.  East,  Mr.  Rosa^  hwd  G. 
Somerset,  Mr.  Wellesley,  and  colond 
Lushington,  be  added  to  the  committee. 

Lord  Milian  observed,  that  the  parties 
now  proposed  were  either  in  office,  er 
connected  with  the  East  India  Condpenj'; 
whereas,  when  the  committee  were  ap^ 
pointed  the  other  night,  he  befeved  the 
names  were  taken  altematdy  fimm  both 
sides  of  tlie  House. 

Lord  J.RumeUtmdf  that  there weM on 
the  committee  which  was  appointed  oa 
Tuesday  evening,  five  persons,  who  were 
either  commissioners  of  the  Board  ef 
Control,  or  East  India  dtrecton,— iodi* 
viduals  who  were  certain  to  vote  against 
Mr.  Buckingham's  claim.  Of  the  other 
members  of  the  committee^  a  considstable 
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portion  of  them  were  gentlemen  who  nl 
on  the  Opposition  aide  of  the  House,  and 
who  were  in  favour  of  iaauiry.  The 
right  boD.  gentleman  bad,  nowerer,  in* 
troduccd  the  names  of  a  number  of  per* 
sons,  who  had  either  places  under  the 
Crown,  or  who  were  connected  with  the 
Eaal  India  Company.  This,  he  contend- 
ed, was  not  fair,  fie  was  sure  thai  the 
tight  hon.  gentleman's  ancestor,  Mr. 
Speaker  Williams,  did  he  preside  in  the 
Chair,  would  be  ashamed  of  a  committee 
thus  partially  selected. 

Mr.  Ped  was  of  opinion,  that  Mr. 
Speaker  Williams  would  rather  be  asham- 
ed of  the  manner  in  which  the  committee 
was  selected  on  Tuesday  last,  than  of  tbc 
addition  which  it  was  now  proposed  to 
make  to  it.  A  noble  lord  had  stated,  that 
the  members  of  the  committee  had  been 
taken  alternately  from  both  sides  of  the 
House.  Now,  out  of  sixteen  names,  ten 
had  been  taken  from  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Houte ;  and  one  of  the  remaining  six 
had  made  a  speech  in  favour  of  Mr.  Bock* 
iogham.  Two  names  of  gentlemen  who 
were  favourable,  hebeliev^,  to  this  daim, 
had  since  been  added  to  the  list ;  so  that 
there  was  a  balance  of  IS  against  5. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  the  right  hon.  gentle* 
man  should  allow  others  to  act  on  the 
principle  which  he  and  his  friends  had 
adopted  in  forming  the  committee,  in  the 
early  port  of  the  session,  on  the  Scotch 
and  Irish  currency.  On  that  occasion, 
a  committee  of  twenty-one  persona  had 
been  appointed,  three  onlv  of  whom  could 
speak  the  sentiments  of  the  people  of 
Scotland  with  respect  to  the  currency 
question ;  while  the  other  members  of  the 
committee  were  all  ready  to  destroy  the 
present  circulation  of  Scotland.  There 
was  the  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  do* 
cidedly  in  favour  of  an  alteration.  Mr. 
Peel  also  in  favour  of  it. 

Mr.  Peel.'^l  never  said  any  thing 
about  it. 

Mr.  Hume.^  beg  to  state  my  recol* 
lection  of  the  matter;  having,  on  the 
very  day,  noted  the  circumstance,  as 
proving  this  to  be  the  moat  partial  list 
that  was  ever  drawn  op. 

Mr.  Pre/.— -I  did  not  open  my  lips  on 
the  subject. 

Mr.  Hume  proceeded  to  contend,  that 
the  list  of  the  committee  apposnted  to 
consider  Mr.  Buckingham's  petition  was 
not  a  partial  one.  Tne  list  was  put  kte 
the  nonle  load's  hand  pertly  written,  and 
the  succesi  of  hia  OHMion  was  m  little 


expected  by  the  aoble  lord  as  it  was  by 
htm.  Therefore,  there  could  have  been 
no  premeditation.  The  proposition  now 
made,  by  which  the  Board  of  Control 
and  the  Court  of  Directora  would  have 
an  opportunity  of  deciding  on  the  case 
of  this  individiiial>  was  absolutely  ridicu* 
Ions.  It  was  completely  depriving  Mr. 
Bttckmgham  of  any  chance  or  success. 

Mr.  Ped  said,  that  undoubtedly  he  had 
a  strong  opinion  on  the  subject  of  Scotch 
currency.  He  thought  it  was  riaht  to 
extend  to  Scotland  the  system  wbi(3i  pre- 
vailed in  thia  country.  But,  when  the 
motion  for  a  committee  was  made  by  hia 
right  hon.  friend,  he  did  not  say  a  word 
on  the  subject ;  so,  it  was  impossible  that 
the  hon.  member  could  have  taken  any 
note  on  the  subject.  When  the  hon. 
member  said  there  were  but  three  mem« 
hers  connected  with  Scotland  appointed 
on  that  committee,  he  was  at  a  loss  to 
know  on  what  principle  it  was  that  be 
formed  his  calculation.  He,  however, 
could  say  very  little  for  the  correctness 
of  the  hon.  member's  estimate.  He  found 
on  that  committee,  besides  those  whom 
the  hon.  member  had  mentioned,  the  lord 
Advocate,  lord  F.  Gower,  who  could  not 
he  said  to  have  no  interest  in  the  ques- 
tion, and  Mr.  W.  Gordon  ;  and  when  the 
hon.  member  for  Aberdeen  proposed  Mr. 
W.  Gordon,  he  ought  to  recollect  that 
the  proposition  was  at  once  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Trant  said,  in  answer  to  the  ob- 
servation which  had  been  made  by  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Peel),  that  he 
went  into  the  committee  without  any  biaa 
on  his  mind.  He  was  perfectly  open  to 
conviction.  He  scorned  the  imputation 
of  going  into  a  committee  of  inquiry  with 
his  mind  made  up  to  a  particular  decision. 

Mr.  Peel  said,  he  had  not  insinuated 
that  the  hon.  member  bad  any  undue  biaa 
on  his  mind.  He  had  merely  observed, 
that  the  hon.  member  had  spoken  and 
voted  in  favour  of  the  motion. 

Mr.  Scarlett  observed,  that  if  the  object 
of  this  committee  was  fiiir  inquiry,  it  cer- 
tainly ought  not  to  be  filled  up  by  those 
who  had  voted  against  such  inquity. 

The  names  proposed  by  Mr.  Wynn 
were  then  added  to  the  committee. 

EXPOBTATIOM  09  MACOlirBHT.J     Mr. 

Hume  rose,  pursuant  to  notice  to  move 
for  leave  to  brioff  in  a  bill  •"  to  repeal  so 
much  of  the  6»  of  Geo.  IV.  eap.  107, 
as  rekleatathe  Exportation  of  Tools  and 
UteMiii.''  HecontendeditbaitheDeces. 
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flity  of  allowing  the  exportation  of  ma- 
chinery had  been  fully  substantiated  by 
the  evidence  given  before  the  committee 
on  that  subject.    It  was  proved,  that,  if 
the  exportation  were  permitted,  this  coun- 
try would  find  a  market  for  machinery 
throughout  a  very  large  portion  of  the 
world.     By  adopting  a  contrary  system, 
they  compelled  other   states  to  create 
machinery  for  themselves,  instead  of  hav- 
ing   recourse    to  Great    Britain.     But, 
though  the  act,  part  of  which  he  wished 
to  have  repealed,  forbad  the  exportation 
of  machinery  of  particular  kinds*  it  per- 
mitted steam-engines,  and  other  articles 
intimately  connected  with  machmery,  to 
be  sent  abroad.    His  object  was,  to  give 
employment,  as  far  as  possible,  to  a  nu- 
merous class  of  workmen— an  object  of 
great  importance,  when  it  was  considered 
that  one  portion  of  our  population  was  in 
a  state  approaching  to  starvation.    The 
laws  of  the  country  prevented  many  per- 
•ons  from  being  employed  in  the  forma- 
tion of  machines  at  the  present  moment, 
while  the  masters  admitted  that  they  could 
procure  foreign  orders    to  almost   any 
amount,    if   they  dared  to  take   them. 
There  was,  he  knew,  a  prejudice  against 
sending  out  machinery ;  but  it  was  dyine 
away  fast.    A  petition  had  been  presented 
to  the  House  on  this  subject,  which  was 
worthy  of  consideration.     It  was  there 
stated,  that  in  consequence  of  these  laws, 
many  individuals  were  obliged  to  depend 
on  the  poor-rates  of  the  parish   where 
tl)ey  resided,  or  to  seek  for  employment 
in  other  countries.     At  the  present  mo- 
ment,   he  believed  strong   mducements 
were  held  out  to  English  workmen  to  go 
abroad  for  the  purpose  of  making  ma- 
chines.   Now,  he  conceived  it  would  be 
more  wise  to  send  the  machines  abroad, 
and  to  keep  the  workmen  at  home.    He 
bad  some  time  since  called  on  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Control  to  bring  in 
a  bill  for  that  purpose.    At  that  time,  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  was  not  aware  of 
the  situation  to  which  the  manufacturing 
classes  were  on  ^the  point  of  being  re- 
duced ;  for,  if  he  bad,  he  certainly  would 
have  made  every  exertion  to  have  tlie  law 
repealed.    The  hoc.  member  concluded 
by  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Uuskision  apprehended,  that  if 
leave  were  given  to  export  every  species 
of  machinery,  without  discrimination, 
considerable  mischief  must  ensue.  In 
■ome  cases,  the  exportation  of  machinery 
had  been  alloired ;  namdjy  io  those  cases 
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where  the  fraroers  of  machinery  did  not 
conceive  that  their  interests  could  be 
prejudiced  by  permitting  exportation. 
There  might  be,  and  he  feared  there  was, 
a  number  of  ingenious  artisans  out  of 
employ ;  but,  in  setting  on  foot  a  measure 
of  this  kind  for  their  relief,  the  House 
should  first  know  how  far  it  was  likely  to 
affect  the  interests  of  those  by  whom  they 
were  ordinarily  employed.  He  would  not 
oppose  the  motion  for  leave  to  briog  in 
the  bill ;  but,  before  it  proceeded  further, 
it  would  be  necessary  that  the  fact  of 
such  a  measure  having  been  introduced 
should  be  known  throughout  the  country^ 
in  order  that  they  might  be  put  in  pos- 
session of  the  feelings  of  those  who  were 
most  interested  in  its  provisions.  If,  on 
that  examination,  it  should  appear  that 
any  of  the  great  interests  to  which  he 
had  alluded  were  likely  to  be  prejudiced, 
he  should  feel  it  to  be  his  duty  to  oppose 
the  measure. 

Mr.  Birch  deprecated  the  introduction 
of  any  such  measure  at  the  present  mo. 
ment;  because  it  must  necessarily  produce 
a  most  unpleasant  feeling  in  the  country. 
It  would  be  much  better  to  wait  until  the 
next  session  of  parliament.  As  to  the 
committee,  to  which  the  hon.  mover  had 
alluded,  he  must  say,  that  the  whole  of 
the  evidence  given  before  it  was  decidedly 
ex-parte. 

Mr.  Littleton  said,  that  whatever  opi* 
nion  might  be  entertained  of  the  merits  of 
this  question,  the  present  moment  was  the 
most  unfavourable  that  could  be  selected 
for  agitating  it.  The  inquiry  which  this 
subject  had  undergone  was  the  roost 
defective  that  could  be  imagined*  There 
had  been  no  evidence  on  the  subtectlroai 
Lancashire,  Glasgow,  Birmingham,  or 
from  several  other  places  in  whidi  this 
manufacture  was  carried  on.  The  House 
had  not  heard  the  opinions  of  Bolton  and 
Watt,  and  other  eminent  scientific  men 
engaged  in  the  trade;  but  from  the  in- 
formation which  had  reached  him  on  the 
subject,  he  was  led  to  believe,  that  the 
opinions  of  those  gentlemen  were  nol 
favourable  to  an  unlimited  exportation  of 
machinery.  A  petition  was  httt  year  pre* 
sented  from  Nottingham,  full  iaf  infonna- 
tion  on  this  subject,  and  to  that  petition 
he  should  wish  to  refer  the  hon*  member. 
He  would  admit,  that  in  time  copies  ef 
our  machines  would  find  their  wajr  inio 
foreign  countries ;  but  all  those  hitlMMo 
sent  there  were  imperfect,  and  to  lepeir 
them  workmen  were  required  frooi  tU* 
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country.  Il  would  take  a  long  time  to 
have  such  machioea  equal  to  ours,  uolesa 
there  was  allowed  a  general  export  of 
machinery ;  and  if  that  were  once  to  take 
place,  he  believed  that  a  great  portion  of 
our  industry  and  capital  would  follow. 

Mr.  PhiltpsMAdt  that  if  we  had  no  means 
of  employing  the  manufacturers  of  ma- 
chines at  home,  it  would  be  but  common 
justice  to  allow  them  to  manufacture  for 
foreign  countries.  The  export  of  ma- 
chinery would  have  the  effect  not  only  of 
giving  employment  to  many  of  the  manu- 
facturers, but  would  also  enable  many 
persons  in  the  trade,  who  now  had  machines 
unemployed,  to  dispose  of  them  to  advan- 
tage to  other  countries.  With  respect  to 
the  question  then  before  the  House,  he 
thought  that  on  the  principle  of  free  trade, 
which  was  carried  into  so  many  other 
branches  of  our  commerce,  the  export  of 
machinery  would  not  have  an  injurious 
tendency ;  but,  under  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  present  time,  it  was  his  opinion 
that  it  would  be  better  to  refer  the  whole 
subject  to  a  committee  next  session. 

Mr.  Huskiuon  said,  it  would  be  hopeless 
to  attempt  to  carry  any  measure  into  effect 
on  this  subject  in  the  present  session. 

Mr.  Secretary  Ped  thought  that  a  dis- 
passionate consideration  of  the  subject 
could  not  be  expected  at  the  present 
period.  The  hon.  member  had  wished 
for  the  opinions  of  practical  men  on  this 
subject;  but  he  would  ask,  whether  it 
would  be  proper  to  withdraw  practical 
men  from  other  and  more  important 
business  at  this  period  ?  If  he  were  an 
advocate  for  the  measure  proposed  by  the 
hon.  member,  he  thought  he  should  best 
promote  the  object  in  view,  by  requesting 
him  to  postpone  it. 

Captain  iiaherly  expressed  a  hope,  that 
under  the  circumstances  stated,  the  hon. 
member  would  not  press  his  motion  at 
present. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  be  had  brought  forward 
the  motion  in  consequence  of  the  petitions 
which  had  been  presented  to  the  House 
from  the  manu&cturers  of  machines,  com- 
plaining of  being  out  of  employment,  and 
praying  for  relief.    He  did  hope,  that  the 

Erinciple  which  he  advocated  would  at  last 
e  adopted ;  but  as  some  hon.  members 
thought  the  discussion  of  the  subject 
would  increase  irritation  in  the  minda  of 
the  manufacturers,  and  as  he  bad  no  wiali 
to  add  to  that  which  already  existed,  he 
would,  with  the  leave  of  the  House,  with* 
draw  his  motion* 
VOL.  XV. 


The  motion  was  then  withdrawn. 

Corn  Importation  Bill.]  On  the 
order  of  the  day  for  the  secondreading  of 
this  bill. 

Sir  T.  Lelhbridffi  said,  lie  would  not 
detain  the  House  hy  a  repetition  of  the 
arguments  that  had  been  ursed  against 
the  bill ;  but  his  opinions  as  tolts  injustice 
and  impolicy  were  unchanged,   and  he 
therefore  should  take  the  sense  of  the 
House  upon  the  second  reading.    He  ob- 
jected to  it  chiefly  as  a  measure  totally 
uncalled  for  by  present  circumstances. 
Though  he  thought  that,  generally  speak- 
ing, it  was  a  bad  system  to  adopt,  to  legis- 
late according  to  the  feelings  of  people 
out  of  doors,  which  the  hon.  memoer  for 
Aberdeen  had  just  professed  his  willing- 
ness to  do  with  regard  to  his  machinery, 
as  he  considered  it  to  be  the  duty  of  that 
House  the  rather  to  lead  public  opinion 
than  to  follow  it ;  yet,  as  the  doctrme  of 
public  feeling  had  been  seconded  by  the 
president  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  by 
the  secretary  for  the  Home  Department, 
he  should  think  himself  justified  in  adopt- 
ing the  same  line  of  argument.    The  nrat 
class  which,  to  a  man,  were  opposed  to  the 
measure,  were  the  com-dealers,*-a  class 
with  which  be  did  not  generally  sympa- 
thise,     A    great    excitement  had  been 
created  amongst  that  dau,  on  account  of 
the  attacks  which  had  been  made  on  their 
property ;  but  that  body  could  meet  and 
express  their  opinion  and  feelings  simul- 
taneously, as  they  all  met  at  the  corn 
market ;  but  not  so  the  corn  growers,  who 
were   diffused   throughout   the   conntnr 
without  any  means  of  communication.   If, 
therefore,  he  felt  for  the  corn-dealers,  he 
felt  doubly  for  the  corn-growers ;  as  the 
present    measure    militated    principally 
against    their    interest.       There    were 
400,000  quarters  of  bonded  com  to  be 
introduced  into  the  market,  and  500,000 
(quarters  to  be  imported ;  and  all  this  at  a 
time  when  it  was  known  that  there  was 
abundance  of  com  in  the  granaries  of  the 
country.    He  denied  that  the  com  had 
been  kept  back  in  the  hopes  that  there 
would  be  a  scarcity;  though  he  would 
adroit  that  it  was  reserved  from  the  proa* 
pect  of  a  better  market.  If  ministers  were 
to  have  the  discretion  they  asked  for,  be 
did  not  wish  them  to  state  the  price  at 
which  foreign  com  was  to  be  imported ; 
he  would  rather  that  tbey  did  not :  the 
measure  was  theirs,  and  it  was  rkbt  that 
tbey  abottld  take  all  the  responawlity,  if 
4C 
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for  their  imneditte  relief.  On  tHew 
grounds  be  retained  all  the  objectionii 
which  he  bad  origimdiy  tek  to  this  fta* 
poaitiofi.  He  gave  credit  to  ministeri  for 
the  alterations  which  they  had  made  in  it ; 
but  they  were  not  ttich  as  to  recomrile 
lum  to  it,  for  he  was  conrinced  that  whai>- 
erer  was  founded  in  deception  and  Mvh 
flioB  moit  end  in  frustration  and  disaf>- 
p^iMment*  He  should  therefore  conclude 
by  moTing  aa  an  anendaieBt,  *^  That  this 
bdl  be  read  a  second  time  this  day  mooth.'' 

The  Chancellor  of  ike  Esekeqnor  said, 
that  it  was  a  great  aatiafaction  to  bim  to 
know,  that  though  nsany  gentlemen  had 
felt  warmly  in  the  discussions  which  had 
recently  taJceo  phice  on  this  measure,  all  of 
them  had  abstained  from  examining  it  with 
any  undae  dogree  of  heat  and  violence. 
He  trusted  that  ihey  would  still  preserve 
the  sMDO  moderation  which  had  hitherto 
guided  them,,  and  that  whatever  exaspera- 
tioa  aoighs  prevail  elsewhere,  none  would 
be  perceived  within  the  walls  of  that  House. 
He  was  anacions  to  make  a  few  remarks  on 
this  qucitioii^  because  the  greater  part  of 
what  he  had  bilherto  heard,  referred  not 
so  much  to  the  question  iitelf,  as  to  the 
course  which  government  bad  parsoed 
upon  it,  and  the  moment  at  whion  it  had 
brought  it  forward.  The  hoohi  raembenr 
for  Dorsetshire  had  told  the  House,  that 
be  had  four  objections  to  it.  The  firat  of 
them  was,  that  government  had  acted  with 
inconsistency  in  proposing  the  measure  at 
all.  Now,  that  might  be  a  good  argument 
aa  agaioat  tlie  government ;  but,  if  the 
measure  were  right,  it  was  no  argmnent 
against  the  measure.  He  asserted,  hoa^ 
ever,  that  government  had  not  acted  in- 
consistently. It  was  true,  that  when  his 
right  hon.  friend,  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  was  atked,  early  in  the 
session,  if  it  was  the  iatentian  ef  his  ma* 
jesty*s  government  to  bring  forward  a  ge- 
neral revision  of  the  Com*lawa,  hia  anawer 
was  in  the  negative.  The  reason  was, 
that  the  last  session  of  a  parKalnent  wai 
a  most  unfit  time  ffsr  the  consideration  of 
a  subject  of  so  moch  importance.  The 
Kstle  by«battlc8  that  had  occurred  on  the 
presenting  of  tlie  aeveral  petitions  on  the 
sabjoet  fiuffioieacly  showed  the  spirit  in 
whioh  the  general  discussre^  would  have 
been  carried  on.  But,  ahhongh  his  msh 
jesty's  gevernsoeat  thougln  it  inexpedient 
to  etitcr  on  the  revision  of  the  whole  ays* 
temr  of  the  Com^laMs,  it  by  no  means  M- 
lowed  that  it  waa  incoasistont  on  their 

t;.  whea  any  aaoessity  caHed  opo»  them 
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to  do  so,  to  propose  a  tmnporary  aospen- 
sion  of  the  laws,  sik:h  as  that  under  consi- 
deration. It  had  been  said,  that  it  would 
have  been  better  if  ministers  had  allowed 
things  to  take  their  chance^  and  if,  instead 
of  a  previous  application  to  parliament, 
they  had,  in  the  event  df  unfavourable 
onrcumstances,  resorted  to  #hat  he  waa  as- 
tonished to  hear  called  tlie  *■  royid  prero- 
gative." He  confessed  he  thought  that 
honourable  gentlemen,  who  osed  tliat  ar- 
gument, spoke  much  too  Hshtly  of  the  act 
of  suspending  the  laws  of  the  country. 
But  suppose  ministers  had  determined  on 
that  course,— suppose^  after  the  termaia- 
tion  of  the  session  com  had  risen  as  it  did 
in  1B16,  and  ministers  had  exercised  the 
power  which  had  been  alluded  to,  would 
not  that  have  been  aa  great  a  prejudice 
to  the  Hiain  question  as  the  present  pro- 
position ?  Would  it  not  have  been  de- 
sirable that  parliament  should  be  summon- 
ed in  the  midst  of  their  holiday  relaxation 
to  discuss  the  queetioD— and,  be  it  ob« 
served,  to  diactiss  it  only  negatively,  and 
that  under  the  clear  and  aadcmbted  indi- 
cation, that  the  existing  law  bad  been 
proved  insuCoient  to  meet  probable  con- 
tingencies I  The  course  which  bad  been 
adopted  appeared  to  him  to  bo  much  move 
fair,  manly,  and  conatitutional.  The  boa. 
gentleman's  second  obiectioo  to  the  mea- 
sure was,  that  it  would  do  no  good.  His 
amjesty's  governnsant  never  pretended  to 
bring  it  forward  as  a  panaoea  for  distresses, 
#hich  they  admitted  were  no  more  occa- 
iioned  by  the  Corn*laws,  than  by  any 
read-bill  that  had  passed  the  House. 
Bat,  would  any  body  say  that  when  there 
was  intense  distressi-'when  there  were 
congregated  hundreds  of  bumaa  beings 
who  were  on^le  to  obtain  more  than  a 
mere  pittance  to  support  their  debiliiated 
franMSg^'-mad  when  there  were  maay  wirio 
were  not  abla  to  oblam  even  that,  tfait 
the  price  of  com  would  have  no  dflbct  ? 
The  measara  was  proposed  to  meet  > pos- 
sible dontingenoy''— to'  prevent  eont  mukk 
rising  to  a  price  so  high,  that  thar  inven- 
tion codd  not  he  demed  by  may  man  to 
bo  unimportant.  For  hianelf  he  must  say, 
that,  if  ever  there  was  a  csae  in  which  the 
excessea  ef  mea  in  distress  were  to  be 
pitied,  it  waa  in  the  case  to  which  tlie  boa. 
member  for  Dorsetshire  had  alluded. 
They  were  axcesaes  produced  by  excess  of 
misery.  Not  a  symptom  of  bad  feeling  bad 
beea  evinced,  until  the  mistaken  notion  en- 
tered their  heads  of  destroying  the  poirer- 
looms,  to  which  they  fancied  their  dia- 
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timately  prove  dettractWe  to  the  manu- 
facturing interests  by  annihilating  the 
honoe  market,  which  waa  infinitely  more 
valuable  to  them  than  the  foreign, 

Mr.  Wodehouse  said,  he  would  cerUioly 
give  hit  support  to  the  proposition  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Brecon,  and  allow  the 
bill  to  be  read  a  second  time.  Any  ob- 
jections to  the  detail  could  be  much  more 
conveniently  urged  in  the  committee.  * 

Mr.  Stanley  gave  notice,  that  in  the 
committee  on  the  bill,  he  would  propose 
a  clause  that  the  local  committees,  u^n 

Croducing  certificates  of  their  hairing 
ought  the  bonded  com  let  loose  into 
the  market  for  the  purpose  of  distributing 
it  among  the  distressed  manufacturers, 
should  be  entitled  to  claim  from  the 
Tressury  repayment  of  the  duties  paid 
upon  it.  In  making  this  proposition, 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  localixing 
the  relief  afforded  by  government,  he 
trusted  he  ^ould  have  the  assistance  of 
the  majority  of  the  House. 

Sir  E.  KnatehbuU  felt  compelled  to 
vote  against  the  second  reading  of  the 
bill.  He  had  heard  with  considerable 
satisfaction  the  proposition  which  had 
come  from  the  last  speaker,  but  could 
not  guess  how  far  it  would  meet  the  ap- 
probation of  government. 

Lord  MiUon  said,  he  was  rejoiced  to 
hear  that  the  proposition  of  the  hon. 
member  had  the  approbation  .of  the  hon. 
baronet ;  but  if  the  non.  baronet  supposed 
the  House  could  get  through  this  ques- 
tion without  some  discussion  on  .the 
Corn-laws,  he  would  find  himself  greatly 
mistaken.  The  measures  now  proposed 
proclaimed  to  the  world  that  the  Corn- 
laws  were  laws  which  conld  not  be  per- 
manent in  this  country.  They  were  laws 
for  fair  weather,  and  whenever  a  storm 
arose,  it  became  necessary  to  re-consider 
them.  Honourable  members  must, 
therefore,  if  this  measure  passed,  make 
up  their  minds  to  consider  fully  the  whole 
question  at  an  early  period  of  the  next 
session.  He  was  not  absurd  enough  to 
suppose  that  the  Corn-laws  were  the  sole 
cause  of  the  existing  distress  in  the  manu- 
fiicturing  districts ;  but  he  had  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying,  that  in  one  respect  they 
had  a  great  effect  in  producing  it,  and 
that  was  in  the  interruption  which  they 
gave  to  the  commercial  interests  of  our 
manufacturers  with  foreign  countries. 
Honourable  gentlemen  -might  depend 
upon  it,  that  the  Corn-laws  would  be 
settled  in  one  way  or  ao9ther  before  long. 


In  his  opinion  they  could  only  be  settled 
in  one  way ;  and  that  was  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  freetrader  Withrespecttothemea- 
sure  more  immediately  before  the  House, 
he  did  not  think  that  it  would  be  of  any 
effect ;  neither  did  he  suppose  that  minis- 
ters thought  it  would  be  of  any  effect, 
except  in  preventing  any  aggravation  of 
the    existing  distress.    Ministers   must, 
however,  ffive  him  leave  to  say,  that  the 
time  at  which   they  had  proposed  this 
measure,  had  led,  in  certain  quarters,  to 
the  opinion,  that  they  had  other   views 
than  tnose  which  they  professed  in  propos- 
ing it.    He  was  bound  in  justice  to  say, 
that  he  did  not  entertain  such  an  opinion* 
—He  gave  ministers  credit  for  the  views 
which  they  professed  to  entertain— and 
hoped  that    they  did  not  intend  to  let 
the  present  measures  be  merely  insulati^ 
and  temporary.    He  contended,  that  in 
whatever  view  this  question  was  taken,  it 
resolved  itself  at  last  into  the.amount  of 
the  burthens  which  the  difiarent  classes  of 
the  community  bore.  Now,heiiia||iliifted 
that. the  landed  gentlemen  .fofteditiMII 
class  of  the  community  whidi  had  the 
least  cause  to  complain  of  the  burthens 
imposed  upon  them.    [Hear,  and  cries  of 
<<  No/']     He  said  «  Yes,"  for  who  were 
the  chief  cause,  who  the  great  insttgalors, 
who  the  main  supporters,  of  the  late  war, 
which    had   imposed  such  a  wd^ht  of 
taxation  on  the  nation,  but  the  cenntry 
gentlemen?     [Loud    cries    of  *<hear, 
from  various  quarters  of  the  House,  which 
wu  re-echoed  back  for  some  time,  ac- 
companied with  cries  of  <*  No,  no,"]  He 
should  not  be  put  down  by  cries  of  <<  No, 
no."    He  saia  it  was  **  Ay,  ay,"  and  he 
defied  and  challenged  the  other  side  to 
prove  that  he  was  incorrect.    The  coon« 
try  gentlemen  were  Uie  instigators,  and 
the   promoters  of   the  late  war.      He 
did  not  say  that,  in  so  doing,  they  had 
acted  wrongly.    He   knew   that    mem- 
bers of  his  own  family  had  supported  it 
as  strongly  as  any  persons ;  but  he  re- 
peated, that  it  was  the  country  gentlemen 
who  bad  pledged  themselves  to  expend 
life  and  fortune  in  support  of  that  war. 
Now,  what  was  the  case?    When  the 
fortune  became  really  aflected— he  said 
nothing  of  the  life,    by  the  dinunutien 
of  two  shillings,  or  even  one  shilling  in 
the  rent  of  the  acre,  they  dedared  that 
they  had  already  paid  for  that  war  in  the 
direct  shape  of  taxes,  and  ought  not  to 
suffisr  anv  further  diminution  ik  their  in- 
come. Now,  be  could  shew  that  the  Corn- 
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had  never  g^ven  a  vote  in  that  Houie  with 
a  morepemct  conviction  that  the  roeaaura 
he  tupported  was  not  only  favourable  to 
the  general  interettt  of  the  communitj, 
but  he  wiahed  it  to  be  distinctly  under- 
stood, that  be  considered  it  to  be  expresslv 
and  mainly  for  the  interest  of  the  aert* 
culturistv  concurrently  with  all  the  other 
great  interests  of  the  country,  lliere 
were  three  ooursea  which  the  House 
might  pursue.  The  6r8t  was,  to  enter  on 
a  general  discussion  of  the  whole  quea* 
tioo ;  but»  on  that  point,  the  House  had 
thrice  decided,  and  he  therefore  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  consider  that.  The 
other  two  courses  were  either  to  leave 
things  as  they  were,  or  to  paas  the  bill ; 
and  he  was  prepared  to  contend,  that  to 
paas  this  bill  was  more  conducive  to  the 
advantage  of  the  landed  interest  than  to 
leave  things  aa  they  were.  If  this  bill 
was  paasetC  ^hat  would  be  its  eflbet,  in 
case  corn  did  not  rise  ?  None,  for  then 
it  could  not  come  into  operation.  In  case 
corn  did  rise,  it  would  provide  against  an 
emergency  calculated  to  cause  much  evil 
in  the  country.  Takinc  the  average 
price  of  com  during  the  fast  twenty-five 
years,  it  was  evident  that  the  chances 
were  not  so  few,  as  to  make  it  certain 
that  such  a  contingency  would  not  arise. 
Looking  upon  the  situation  of  the  coun- 
try, it  was  evident  that  some  preparation 
ought  to  be  made ;  for  a  new  parliament 
was  of  necessity  to  assemble  soon.  In 
case  the  emergency  arose  during  the 
dissolution,  how  was  the  executive  go- 
vernment to  proceed,  if  a  state  of  distress 
like  the  present  shouM  arise?  The  dis* 
tress  of  the  present  moment  was  owing  to 
the  glut  of  the  market,  caused  by  the  over 
apeoulation  of  last  year  ;  and  that  a  state 
of  distress  might  >g|un  arise,  none  could 
attempt  to  deny.  The  probabilitr  of  fit 
was  evident  from  the  average  pncea  of 
corn  during  the  last  twenty-five  years; 
in  sixteen  years  of  which  it  had  exceeded 
70f.  per  quarter,  and  in  eight  of  which  it 
had  been  more  than  90r.  Was  not  this 
contingency  to  be  guarded  against? 
The  remedy  for  the  evil  was  not  to  be 
procured  at  the  moment.  It  ought  to 
be  provided  before-hand.  Aa  to  the 
annount  of  com  imported  dtning  that 
period,  be  found,  by  oonsolting  the 
returns,  that  during  nine  years  of  those 
twenty-five,  the  quantity  imported  had 
been  more  than  9,800,000  Quarters, 
making  an  annual  amount  or  about 
1,100,000  qnartersi  whieh  left  for  eadi 


qtiarter  of  the  year  about  290,000 
quarters.  Now,  toe  amoont  of  ^cigo 
com  and  flour  in  the  warehomes, 
did  not  exceed  ^90,000  quarteni,  and 
the  whole  contingency  of  iaraortation 
of  whiob  so  much  apprehension  had  been 
excited,  did  not  amount  to  more  than 
800,000;  a  quantity  of  trifling  amount 
compared  with  the  annual  consumption. 
What  measure,  therefore,  could  be  aMre 
advantageous  to  the  agricoltorista  than 
the  present,  which  would  prevent  the 
possibility  of  having  reeoorse  te  dan- 
gerous aiMi  sudden  importations  during 
the  summer,  and  would  render  it  impera- 
tive on  a  new  parliament  to  enter  upon 
that  important  topic  ?  He  disclaimed  lor 
himself^  and  hia  oolleagnes  all  motives 
arising  from  fear,  alaras,  or  distress.  They 
were  actuated  by  far  different  fealiog»« 
by  the  necessity  of  preventing  a  scarcity 
of  food  in  the  country,  as  well  as  a  hasty 
decision  of  the  Com-laws  from  being 
made.  By  giving  to  the  goveroment  the 
power  which  it  aought  for  at  presentf  the 
country  gentleosen  would  place  those  faMra 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  sadden  altera- 
tion, and  would  enable  themselves  to 
enter  next  year,  into  a  fair  and  fbll  dfe- 
cussion  of  them. 

Mr.  H.  Summer  said,  that  his  main  ob- 
jection to  thia  measure  was,  that  it  waa 
not  called  for  by  eircumstancas  of  oeoea* 
sity.  No  case  liad  been  made  ont  for  it, 
and  any  inference  to  be  drawn  from  ibe 
state  of  the  markets  was  unfavoornble, 
rather  than  favourable,  to  it.  It  was  now 
said,  that  it  was  not  so  much  the  amotmt 
as  the  invariability  of  duty  which  waa  tbe 
desired  object ;  but  waa  the  letting  of  the 
bonded  corn  into  the  market  a  means  of 
securing  steadiness  of  price  ?  Quite  tlie 
contrary.  Tiie  price  of  com  had  never 
been  so  unvarying  as  for  the  last  seven 
years,  but  this  mflox  of  bonded  com  weold 
generate  great  fluctuations  in  tbe  price* 
He  asserted,  from  a  knowledge  of  the  cir« 
cumstanoes,  that  BOs.  would  not  remune- 
rate  tbe  grower  of  corn.  He  tlien  entered 
into  a  defence  of  the  country  gentlemeo 
against  the  charges  which  had  been 
brought  against  them,  and  denied  that  any 
measures  taken  by  them  had  contributed 
to  bring  the  country  into  its  present  state. 
Injustice  had  been  done  tnat  class  of 
gentlemen,  than  whom  there  were  not  anj 
men  to  whom  the  national  character  was 
more  dear,  or  who  felt  more  aenaibly  for 
the  other  interests  of  society.  He  con- 
dttded  by  deehurhig  bia  deteniiinatioB  to 
of^KMe  this  measure  in  every  stage. 
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Mr.  Wharton  said,  be  belonged  to  what 
were  called  the  country  gentlemen  in  that 
House,  and  hi9  object  in  rising  was  to 
defend  them  from  the  charges  which  had 
been  brought  against  them.  It  had  been 
said,  that  it  was  they  who  brought  the 
country  to  its  present  state  of  distress  by 
supporting  the  last  war.  For  himself,  he 
should  say  that  he  was  not  one  of  those 
who  supported  that  war :  on  the  contrary, 
he  had  always  opposed  it,  and  supported 
every  measure  which  was  calculated  to 
hasten  its  conclusion.  He  was,  there* 
fore,  innocent  of  all  its  consequences, 
and  he  hoped  his  country  would  ac- 
quit him  of  being  accessary  to  its  Imd 
efiPects. 

The  House  then  divided:  For  the 
second  reading  189 ;  Against  it  65 ;  Ma- 
jority 124-. 

List  of  the  Minority. 

Ashurst,  W.  Hurst,  R. 

Bankes,  H.  Ingilby,  sir  W. 

Barnard,  vise.  Inglis,  sir  H. 

Bastard,  £.  P.  Johnson,  col. 

Becher,  W.  W.  Jones,  J. 

Belg^rave,  vise.  King,  sir  J.  D. 

Benett,  J.  Kingsborougb,  vise. 

Bond,  J.  Luttrell,  J.  F. 

Burrell,  sir  C.  Manners,  lord  C. 

Burrell,  Walter  Maijoribanks,  sir  J. 

Calcraft,  J.  Osborne,  lord  F. 

Cavendish,  lord  G.  Pollen,  sir  J. 

Cavendish,  C.  Powell,  W.  £. 

Chandos,  marquis  Pryse,  Pryse. 

Chaplin,  C.  Pym,  F. 

Corbett,  P.  Rickford,  W. 

Corry,  vise.  Ridley,  sir  M.  W. 

Cotterell,  sir  J.  G.  Rowley,  sir  W. 

Curteis,  £.  J.  Sebright,  sir  J. 

Dawson,  M.  Sefton,  earl  of 

Dickinson,  W.  Shaw,  sir  R. 

Dancannon,  vise.  Smith,  Abel 

Fsine,  J.  Smith,  hon.  R. 

Fleming,  J.  Sumner,  G.  H. 

Grant,  J.  P.  Trant,  W.  H. 

Gooch,  T.  Tremayne,  J.  II. 

Gordon,  hon.  R.  Vivian,  sir  R; 

Guise,  sir  W.  Webb,  E. 

Gurney,  R.  H.  Westenra,  hon.  H. 

Harvey,  sir  £.  Wharton,  J. 
Handley,  H.  tellers. 

Heron,  sir  R.  Knatclibull,  sir  £. 

Honywood,  W.  P.  Lethbridge,  sir  T. 
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HOUSE   OF    COMMONS. 
Friday  f  May  12. 

Corn  Importation  Bill.]  The 
House  having  resolved  itself  into  a  com- 
mittee on  this  bill, 

Colonel  Wood  said,  he  did  not  wish  to 
obtrude  his  opmions  upon  the  House^  al- 


though those  opinions  remained  un- 
changed. But  he  had  a  proposition, 
which,  if  it  was  the  pleasure  of  the  com-* 
mittee,  he  would  submit.  It  was  to  this 
effect — that  no  import  should  take  place 
until  the  average  price  of  corn  was  65«. 
But  he  would  not  press  the  motion  con- 
trary to  the  sense  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Cakraft  suggested  to  his  lion, 
friend  the  propriety  of  standing  still.  As 
ministers  had  taken  upon  themselves  the 
responsibility,  it  would  be  better  for  the 
landed  interest  to  leave  the  matter  entireljr 
in  their  hands.  He  did  not  think  that 
circumstances  would  arise  to  call  for  the 
exercise  of  the  power ;  but  in  case  they 
did,  it  would  be  better  that  ministers 
should  have  the  entire  responsibility. 

Sir  E.  Harvey  said,  he  would  not  pcr« 
severe  in  the  opposition. 

Colonel  Wood  then  said,  he  should  not 
press  the  motion,  although  his  mind  re« 
mained  unaltered. 

Lord  Milton  said,  that  the  gentlemen 
who  had  spoken  seemed  to  have  withdrawn 
their  opposition,  in  the  hope  thatthey  should 
be  thereby  the  better  enabled  to  fight  their 
battle.  Whether  this  might  be  the  cast 
he  could  not  tell ;  but  he  begged  to  guard 
himself  against  being  supposed  one<  of 
those  who  thought  65«.  a  fair  import  price* 
In  consequence  of  the  reduction  of  taxes 
which  had  taken  place  within  the  last  tea 
years,  65s.  was  a  higher  price  now  than 
90s,  when  the  Corn-law  was  papi^* 

Mr.  Calcraft  warmly  dsfimded  the 
landed  interest  from  the  cootinuaNy  recur- 
ring taunts  and  attacks  of  the  noble  lord* 
The  Corn-laws  were  intended  more  to 
favour  the  production  of  com  in  this 
country  than  to  put  money  into  the 
pockets  of  the  landowners.  Hfe,  however, 
was  for  a  free  trade  in  com—lie  meant, 
of  course,  subject  to  a  protecting  duty. 

Lord  Milton  disclaimed  any  intentioa 
of  wounding  the  feelings  of  the  landed 
interest ;  but  he  thought  no  dass  of  per- 
sons had  a  right  to  hold  themselves  above 
the  free  observation  of  the  nembers  of 
that  House.  In  the  publications  in  de» 
fence  of  the  Corn-laws,  he  had  always 
seen  them  represented  as  being  intended 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Isoded  interest.  Ho 
had  no  hesitation  in  avowing,  that  he  had 
changed  his  opinion  with  respect  to  those 
laws.  He  remembered,  that  in  the  first 
speech  he  had  made  on  this  subject^ 
he  had  stated  it  as  his  opinion,  that  it  was 
essential  to  the  independence  of  the  eoan* 
try,  that  it  should  raise  all  its  food-vfthua 
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itself.  He  now  acknowledged  that  this 
ground  had  been  cat  from  under  his  feet. 
If  his  hon.  friend  maintained  that  opinion, 
he  ought,  inconsistency,  to  raise  the  import 
price  to  such  a  height  as  would  completely 
exclude  foreign  competition.  The  agri- 
culturists said,  they  only  wanted  a  re- 
munerating price.  But,  what  did  they 
mean  when  they  said  so  ?  By  a  remune- 
rating price  they  meant  high  rents  for 
the  landlord,  and  ample  profits  for  the 
farmer  [cries  of  "No,  no!"].  Then, 
he  asked,  what  they  did  mean?  By  a 
remunerating  price,  he  repeated,  they 
meant  that  ample  profit  should  be  se- 
cured to  the  farmer  on  the  outlay  of  his 
capital.  Now,  that  evidently  depended 
OQ  the  amount  of  his  rent.  The  whole 
Question  referred  to  the  advantage  of  the 
nirmers  and  landowners,  or  rather  of  the 
landowners  entirely.  A  remunerating  price, 
let  it  be  considered  as  it  might,  resolved 
itself  simply  into  the  attainment  of  ample 
rents. 

Mr.  N.  Calvert  strongly  objected  to 
the  conduct  of  the  noble  lord,  in  encou- 
raging the  cry  against  the  landed  interest. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  felt  that 
when,  by  common  consent,  or,  he  should 
rather  say,  at  the  earnest  request  of  tlie 
whole  House,  his  hon.  friend  bad  with- 
drawn bis  intended  amendment,  this  was 
not  a  fit  occasion  for  an  angry  discussion 
of  the  general  principle  of  the  Corn-laws. 
Some  expressions  had  certainly  been  used 
by  the  noble  lord,  which,  he  regretted  to  | 
say,  were  calculated  to  produce  feelings 
of  irritation.  He  trusted,  however,  that 
this  course  would  not  again  be  pursued, 
as  he  was  convinced,  that  the  worst  thing 
that  could  happen  to  prevent  a  fair  and 
candid  consideration  of  the  Corn-laws  at 
any  future  period,  was  to  seize  every  pass* 
ing  opportunity,  when  that  subject  was 
touched  upon,  to  excite  the  feelings  of 
the  country. 

Mr.  Calcrafl  said,  that  if,  as  the  noble 
lord  had  staled,  no  class  was  to  be  so 
high  as  to  be  above  animadversion,  none 
was  so  low  as  to  be  deprived  of  defence. 
He  would  tell  the  noble  lord  what  he  tin- 
derstood  by  a  remunerating  price.  It 
was  three  per  cent  on  the  purchase  money, 
and  five  per  cent  on  the  capital  expended 
on  the  land.  Surely  this  was  do  such 
extravagant  expectation. 

Major  Maberly  objected  generally  to 
the  principle  of  the  Corn-laws,  on  accoaot 
of  their  tendency  to  bring  bad  land  into 
cultivation,  and  thereby  render  it  impoa* 
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sible  to  know  what  was  a  remunerating 
price  for  the  agriculturist. 

Mr.  Ma!terly  wished  to  have  a  positive 
assurance  from  ministers,  that  the  general 
question  of  the  Corn-laws  should  be  taken 
into  consideration  next  year.  AH  classes 
were  equally  and  justly  dissatisfied  with 
their  vacillating  and  uncertain  policy. 

Colonel  Wood  said,  that  the  only  un- 
derstanding on  which  he  had  withdrawn 
his  amendment  was  the  general  expres- 
sion of  the  feeling  of  the  House,  that  he 
should  not  go  any  furtfier.  He  had  no 
communication  with  any  body  on  the 
subject.  When  he  found  such  a  general 
agreement,  he  was  not  so  presumptuous  as 
to  persevere  against  the  sense  of  the  House. 
But  if  they  wished  him  to  proceed,  there 
he  was,  with  his  amendment  in  his  pocket, 
and  his  speech  ready,  as  well  as  he  could 
make  one. 

Sir  W.  Ingilby  said,  that  although  be 
understood  the  gentlemen  of  the  landed 
interest  had  compromised  this  subject 
with  his  majesty's  ministers,  he  for  one 
could  not  give  his  assent  to  any  such  ar- 
rangement. If,  however,  he  was,  from  a 
conviction  of  the  impolicy  of  such  ar- 
rangement, disposed  to  oppose  it,  he  wak 
still  more  confirmed  in  his  opposition  by 
seeing  the  hon.  member  for  Brecon,  to 
whom  the  agricultural  interests  seemed 
to  have  confided  their  case,  come  down 
with  an  amendment  ready  cut  and  dry  in 
support  of  such  an  arrangement.  For  his 
part,  he  could  not  feel  himself  justified  in 
bartering  away  the  interests  of  one  of  the 
largest  agricultural  counties  in  England, 
without  the  moftt  unquestionable  proof  of 
its  necessity.  The  farmers  of  that  county 
were  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  terror  and 
alarm,  from  the  impolitic,  mischievous 
and  useless,  agitation  of  the  corn  question 
at  the  present  moment — a  time  of  all  others 
the  least  fitted  for  attempting  any  of  those 

Eerilous  changes  which  must  be  produced 
y  persisting  in  the  course  they  were  ca^ 
led  upon  to  adopt.  No  prudent  pi^enK^ 
ment  ought,  indeed,  to  have  proposed 
measures  likely  to  excite  so  much  agita- 
tion in  the  present  state  of  the  country. 
At  a  moment  when  the  bankers,  mer- 
chants, manufacturers,  and  the  great  mass 
of  the  people  were  suffering  the  greatMS 
evils,  and  almost  plunged  into  despair, 
firom  the  losser  of  the  past  and  the  pros- 
pect of  the  future— «t  that  moment, 
ministers,  to  increase  the  evil,  and  extend 
the  calamity,  chose  to  throw  the  agricuU 
tnral  districti  into  alarm  and  diaouij,  by 
4D 
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a  project  which  could  be  productive  of 
litiie  benefit  to  those  whose  interests  thejr 
professed  to  consult,  and  which  must  en- 
tail certain  destruction  on  the  devoted 
farmers.  He  would  propose  an  amend- 
ment, which,  in  his  opinion,  would  at 
once  give  an  instantaneous  relief  to  the 
distressed,  and  save  the  landed  interests 
from  dangers  Tvhich  threatened  them. 
The  hon.  baronet  concluded  b^  proposing, 
that  the  sum  of  20«.  be  paid  upon  all 
wheat  now  in  bond,  and  that  tlie  doty 
thus  levied  be  applied  towards  the  relief  of 
distressed  rotnufacturing  districts. 

The  Chancellor  qf  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  this  amendment  could  not,  by  pos- 
sibility, form  part  of  the  present  bill.  The 
hon.  baronet  had  mistaken  it  for  the 
warehoused  corn-bill,  which  stood  the  next 
on  the  orders  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Portman  said,  he  would  not  press 
his  motion  for  a  minimum  or  maximum  of 
price.  He  preferred  throwing  the  whole 
responsibility  on  the  shoulders  of  minis- 
ters. 

The  House  then  resumed. 

Warehoused  Corn  Bill.]  On  the 
order  of  the  day  for  going  into  a  com- 
mittee on  this  bill, 

Mr.  Denett  moved,  that  the  House 
should  resolve  itself  into  a  committee,  to 
take  into  consideration  the  act  of  the  S 
George  4th  ch.  60,  for  the  purpose  of 
altering  the  amount  of  duty  specified  in 
the  present  bill,  from  13f.  to  17<.  per 
quarter.  The  duty  appointed  by  the 
Corn-laws,  at  the  time  of  their  passing, 
had  been  Vis.  He  could  see  no  reason 
why  it  should  be  lower  now.  Tlie  amount 
of  the  difference  of  the  duty  of  17«.  instead 
of  12i.  on  the  corn  at  present  in  bond, 
would  be,  at  Ss*  per  quarter  on  S00,000 
quarters  75,000/.,  a  6um  which,  he  con- 
tended, ought  rather  to  bo  given  to  tlie 
relief  of  the  distressed  manufacturers, 
than  allowed  to  be  put  into  the  pockets 
of  gamblers  and  speculators  in  com;  it 
would  afford  no  inconsiderable  relief  to 
the  distressed  manufacturers,  if  that  sum 
which  could  be  raised  on  the  country, 
oould  be  given  to  them, and  not  to  the  corn 
dealers.  Ha  hoped  that  the  hon.  mem* 
bers  who  supported  economy  and  re* 
trenchment  would  support  him,  as  he 
bad  doae  them  on  roao^  occasions. 

Mr.  Portman  said,  if  he  thought  that 
the  admission  of  the  bonded  corn  at  a  duty 
of  I2f.  would  be  ameans  of  affording  more 
affectual  relief  than  if  the  duty  was  higher, 
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he  would  oppose  this  amendment;  but 
believing  otherwise,  and  thinking  that  the 
difference  would  only  go  into  the  hands 
of  corn*  dealers,  he  should  support  it. 

Mr.  Huikisson  repeated  the  statement 
which  had  been  already  made,  that  the 
reason  for  fixing  the  duty  at  12f.  w«s 
because  that  was  the  rate  of  duty  accord- 
ing to  the  Corn-laws  as  they  now  stood. 
The  additional  5s.  was  merely  a  temporary 
duty,  imposed  for  the  purpose  of  restrain* 
ing    the    excessive    importation    which 
might  otherwise  occur  within  the  first 
three  months.    But  this,  which  was  the 
very  object  of  tlie  5s,  duty,  did  not  apply 
to  the  case  of  bonded  corn,  where  the 
quantity  was  fixed.    He  deprecated  the 
reflections  which  the  hon.   member  for 
Wiltshire    had    made    on    corn-dealers. 
They  were  merely  in  the  situation  of  any 
other  persons  who  bought  and  sold,  and 
were  justified  in  deriving  the  best  profits 
they  could  from  their  merchandise.     The 
hon.  gentleman  had  applied  to  them  the 
terms  speculators,  gamblers,  and  he  knew 
not  what  other  opprobrious  designattOM. 
Such    imputstions  were  unjust.    Theie 
was  not  a  more  useful,  a  more  respectable 
class  of  traders.  The  hon.  gentleman  had 
surely  not  considered  the  peculiar  cir« 
cumstances  in  which  they  were  placed. 
A  considerable  quantity  of  the  com  now 
in  bond  had  been  imported  in  the  year 
1822,  a  part  in  1823,  a  part  in  193^  sod 
the  remainder  in   1825.     The  price  St 
Rotterdam,  of  wheat  similar  to  that  now 
in  bond,  was  S5s.  6d.  the  quarter ;  and  if 
to  this  was  added  the  freight,  the  loss  by 
waste,  the  duly  of  12«.  and  other  charves 
to  which  the  corn-importer  was  iiabley 
their  profits  could  not  be  very  estravs- 
gant.    If  the  hon.  gentleman  recoUedad 
further,  that  if  they  brouieht  oat  their 
corn  under  this  bill  it  must  be  before  the 
15th  of  August,  it  was  evident  that  if  the 
duty  was  fixed  at  so  very  high  a  rate,  the 
corn-dealer  might  very  much  to  the  detrt* 
meet  of  the  country,  choose  to  run  the 
risk  of  keeping  his  corn  in  bond,  in  the 
hope  that  the  ports  would  be  regidarSy 
opened.     Therefore,  looking  to  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case^  recoUteliaff 
that  the  law  as  it  now  stood  only  iaiposai 
a  duty  of  12s,,  and  that  the  5s.  doty  waa 
only  for  a  temporary  purpose,  ha  tbooghl 
the  House  would  not  be  induced  la  va* 
tard  the  progress  of  this  bill  by  g^lkg 
back  into  a  committee. 

Mr.  Baring  said,  that  if  he  thoittbt  ifea 
duty  of  ns.  would  have  the  aAtC  #f 
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mekiag  the  price  of  bread  one  farthing 
dearer^,  he  would  oppose  the  amendment 
of  hM  hoQ.  friend.  But  he  was  satisfied 
that  the  difference  would  only  go  into  the 
bands  of  the  corn-dealers— a  most  re- 
spectable class  of  men,  undoubtedly— but 
oeveriheless  by  no  means  entitled  to  such 
a  bounty  as  this  would  be.  The  duty  of 
I7s*  while  it  would  not  enhance  the  price 
of  bread,  would  bring  a  sum  of  money 
into  the  Exchequer.  The  government 
had  proposed  1 2s.,  and  it  was  for  them,  to 
make  out  that  this  was  the  fit  duty.  They 
aaid  it  was  the  duty  according  to  the 
present  law:  he  said  it  was  not;  for  if 
corn  were  to  come  into  the  country  under 
the  present  regulations,  it  would  pay  a 
duty  not  of  I2s.  but  of  17«.  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  said,  that  corn  at 
present,  or  recently,  was  selling  at  Rot- 
terdam at  S5s.  6a.  He,  however,  felt 
confident  that  persons  taking  com  out  of 
bond  under  this  bill  could  replace  it  at  a 
price  under  SOs.  The  letters  from  Liver- 
pool which  the  right  boa.  gentleman  had 
read  on  a  former  occasion,  stated  the 
price,  before  these  discussions,  at  $2s. 
Ibis  corn,  with  a  duty  of  I2t^  could  be 
brought  into  the  market  at  44f.,  which 
would  give  an  enormous  profit.  By  adding 
the  5s,  to  the  12c.  duty  which  the  ministers 
proposed,  he  did  not  think  that  the  House 
could  be  charged  with  acting  unfairly. 
He  regretted  the  necessity  of  these  special 
interferences  with  the  Corn-laws.  There 
was  a  great  want  of  a  permanent  law. 
These  casual  alterations  gave  rise  to 
gambling;  and  if  the  system  should  be 
<u)nunued,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
that  it  would  give  rise  to  a  great  deal  of 
corrupt  gambling.  It  was  right  that  the 
importers  should  have  a  reasonable  benefit; 
but  this  they  would  have  if  the  duty  was 
t20f.  a  quarter.  If  ministers  should  persist 
in  fixing  the  duty  at  124.«  they  would 
have  an  amount  of  profit,  which  was  quite 
absurd  and  useless.  He  should  think  that 
the  duty  ought  to  be  that  which  would  be 
psid,  it  corn  was  imported  under  the 
ordinary  operation  of  the  Corn-laws ;  but, 
at  all  events,  it  should  not  be  less  than 
I3s. 

Mr.  Etlke  thought  that,  in  the  settle- 
ment of  the  duty,  some  regard  ought  to 
be  had  to  the  quality  of  the  corn  in  bond. 
A  great  deal  of  it  was  of  so  inferior  a 
description,  that  12r.  duty  was  as  muoh 
as,  at  the  existing  prices,  it  could  bear. 
He  fully  weed  with  ministers  in  the 
propriety  oi  postponing  the  general  g9b* 


sideration  of  the  Corn-laws  until  the  next 
session.  Until  the  operation  of  our  late 
measures  witli  respect  to  the  currency  was 
seen,  legislating  upon  the  Corn«laws  would 
only  be  legislating  in  the  dark. 

Mr.  T.  Wilson  denied  that  the  dealers 
in  corn  deserved  the  aspersions  which  had 
been  cast  upon  thesu 

Mr.  Whkmore  thought  it  would  be  im- 
politic, as  well  as  uagracious,  to  lav  on  a 
higher  duty  than  the  Vis.  With  a  higher 
duty,  the  price  obtained  would  hardly  re* 
munerate  the  original  importers. 

Mr.  MoHck  agreed  entirely  with  minis^ 
ters  in  postponing  the  general  discussion 
of  the  Corn-laws  to  the  next  session ;  but 
he  merely  concurred  in  this  postponement, 
on  account  of  the  change  which  had  been 
made  in  the  state  of  the  currency.  He 
trusted  that  now,  when  country  gentlemen 
saw  that  ministers  could  not,  or  would 
not,  protect  them  in  their  high  prices, 
they  would  direct  their  attention  to  a 
more  legitimate  source  of  weal^i— «  re- 
duction of  the  burthens  of  the  country. 

The  amendment  was  negatived.  The 
House  having  resolved  itself  into  a  com- 
mittee, the  clause  imposing  a  duty  of  I2f. 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Stanley  said,  that  he  had  no  reason 
to  change  the  opinion  which  he  had  for- 
merly expressed  upon  the  subject  under 
discussion.  He  was  quite  sure  that  the 
present  measure  would  be  productive  of 
little  permanent  benefit.  He  neverthelesa 
tlK)ught  that  as  it  had  been  held  out  as  a 
means  of  affording  a  temporary  relief,  it 
j  would  be  ungracious  now  to  stop  short. 
With  a  viewy  however,  of  rendering  that 
relief  as  extensive  as  possible,  he  should 
propose  a  clause,  that  on  a  certificate 
from  the  chsirman  of  any  local  committee 
for  the  relief  of  the  distressed  in  the  ma- 
nufacturing districts,  that  a  quantity  of 
bonded  corn  had  been  purchased  for  the 
relief  of  the  distressed  districts,  govern- 
ment should  remit  to  the  committee  a  sqm 
of  money  equal  to  the  ansount  of  duty 
paid  upon  tliat  corn,  to  be  employed  in 
the  further  business  of  reUef. 

Mr.  Huskisson  ol^jected  to  the  proposed 
clause.  He  thought  that  the  hon.  gentle- 
man's late  visit  to  Lancaslure  had  made 
so  great  an  impression  on  liim  as  to  in- 
duce him  to  confine  bis  view  of  thia  sob- 
ject  to  the  distress  in  that  neighbourhoed 
aJooe*  But  there  were  other  parU  of  the 
country  which  fislt  the  pressure,  and  which 
were  quite  as  much  manu&cturing  dis- 
Uicts.   Shropshire)  WanriduhuML&mer- 
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setshire^  Gloucestershire,  Nottingham- 
shire, the  whole  of  the  west,  and  great 
part  of  the  north*east  coast  of  Scotland, 
ought  properly  to  be  called  manufacturing 
districts ;  and  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
extend  to  them  the  relief  which  the  hon. 
member's  measure  was  meant  to  aflbrd. 
If  any  such  power  as  that  which  the  hon. 
gentleman  proposed,  should  be  given  to 
the  charitable  committees,  it  must  be 
universal.  A  committee  in  the  west  of 
England  purchasing  corn  in  their  own 
markets  would  be  as  well  entitled  to  the 
allowance  as  that  which  was  under  bond. 
The  immediate  effect  of  the  measure 
would  be  to  interfere  with  the  poor-rates ; 
and  it  would  be  impossible  to  put  it  into 
practice  without  an  inquiry  into  the  re- 
lative proportions  which  certain  districts 
bore  in  this  respect  to  others.  He  knew, 
from  good  information,  that  at  Manchester 
the  poor-rates  were  considerably  less  than 
in  many  other  places  where  similar  distress 
prevailed.  If,  therefore,  relief  were  to  be 
given  under  the  proposed  clause,  it  should 
be  given  with  a  view  to  this  difference.  In 
the  county  of  Sussex,  with  which  he  was 
connected,  and  where  there  were  nothing 
like  manufactures,  but  where  distress  pre- 
vailed, in  consequence  of  excess  in  the 
agricultural  population,  the  poor-rates 
were  four  times  as  much  in  amount  as  in 
some  parts  of  Lancashire.  He  was  very 
reluctant  to  acquiesce  in  any  change  in 
the  system  of  the  poor-laws ;  because, 
objectionable  as  they  might  be,  and  sub- 
jected as  they  were  to  abuses  of  various 
kinds,  they  were  calculated  to  afford  the 
most  essential  relief  during  those  periods 
of  distress  to  which  the  manufacturers  of 
this  country  were  occasionally  exposed. 
He  was  convinced  it  was  better  to  trust 
to  a  system,  the  efficacy  of  which  had 
been  tried,  than  to  hazard  an  experiment 
which  was  objectionable  in  its  principle, 
and  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  in  practice. 

Sir  John  IVrottesleif  objected  to  the  bill 
generally,  and  expressed  his  conviction, 
that  if  the  currency  had  not  been  inter- 
fered with,  the  present  distress  would  not 
have  existed.  He  was  sure,  also,  that  if 
on  immediate  return  to  the  former  system 
was  not  adopted,  still  greater  distress 
would  be  felt. 

Mr.  Peel  opposed  tlie  clause,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  likely  to  afford  oppor- 
tunitics  for  numerous  frauds,  and  that  it 
would  not  reach  the  distress  of  the  interior 
of  the  country,  without  doing,  at  the  same 
time,  considerable  mischief.    He  objected 
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to  it  also  on  the  ground,  that  if  any  public 
aid  should  be  granted,  it  would  afford  a 
precedent  which  would  always  be  retorted 
to,  and  the  amount  of  the  tax  on  corn 
would  always  be  looked  to  as  a  fund  for 
relieving  any  temporary  distress.  He  was 
particularly  desirous  of  avoiding  any  thing 
that  might  prejudice  the  general  question 
of  the  Corn-laws. 

The  clause  was  withdrawn.  After  which 
the  report  of  the  committee  was  brought 
up. 

Navigation  Laws—- State  of  thb 
Shipping  Interest.]  Mr.  Hwkis$on 
rose,  and  spoke,  in  substance,  as  foU 
lows  :♦ — 

Sir : — In  the  coarse  of  the  last  session 
of  parliament  the  hon.  member  for  Gram- 
pound  (Mr.  Robertson)  frequently  took 
occasion  to  indulge  himseU  in  certain 
oracular  denunciations,  foreboding  the 
ruin  of  this  country,  as  the  result  of  the 
commercial  and  foreign  policy  of  the 
governmentv  At  that  period  the  com- 
merce of  the  country,  it  must  be  allowed, 
was  at  least  sufficiently  active,  and  the 
demand  for  mercantile  shipping  greater, 
perhaps,  than  had  ever  before  occurred. 
Whether  from  these  circumstances,  or  from 
the  solemn  tone  of  mystery  in  which  the 
hon.  member's  denunciations  were  de- 
livered, they  did  not,  at  the  time,  make 
any  considerable  impression,  either  in  this 
House,  or  out  of  doors. 

Recently,  however,  a  variety  of  petitions 
has  been  presented  to  parliament,  from 
persons  connected  with  the  port  of  Lon- 
don, and  with  several  other  commercial 
towns,  expressing  their  apprehensions, 
that  the  shipping  interest  is  in  a  state  of 
decay,  and  that  the  foundations  of  the 
prosperity  and  security  of  the  country 
are,  in  consequence,  likely  to  be  under- 
mined. When  such  impressions  have 
been  created  in  quarters  where  the  au- 
thority of  the  petitioners,  so  far  as  their 
observations  go,  is  entitled  to  the  greatest 
consideration,  I  trust  that  no  apology  will 
be  requisite,  for  claiming  the  attention  of 
the  House— or  at  least  of  that  portion  of 
it,  who  are  now  present — to  a  subject  of 
such  vital  importance  to  the  maritime 
power  and  greatness  of  the  country.  I 
am  well  aware  of  the  reluctance  which 
hon.  gentlemen  must  feel  to  a  statement, 
from  its  nature,  necessarily  dry  and  te- 

*  From  the  original  edition,  printed  fbr 
Hatchard  and  Son. 
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dious;  but,  I  am  also  aware,  that  the 
matter  involved  in  it  is  of  too  much  im* 
portance  not  to  demand  the  deepest  at- 
tention ;  for,  if  the  fears  expressed  in  the 
petitions  on  the  tsble  of  the  House  be 
well-founded,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  for 
me  to  say  that  the  sooner  an  inquiry  takes 
place  the  better. 

The  House,  Sir,  is  aware,  that  our 
navigation  laws  have  a  two-fold  object. 
First,  to  create  and  maintain  in  this  coun- 
try a  great  commercial  marine ;  and  second- 
ly— (an  object  not  less  important  in  tlie 
eyes  of  statesmen)— 40  prevent  any  one 
other  nation  from  engrossing  too  large  a 
portion  of  the  navigation  of  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

Acting  upon  this  system,  the  general 
rule  of  our  policy  has  been  to  limit,  as 
much  as  possible,  the  right  of  importing 
the  productions  of  foreign  countries  into 
this  country,  either  to  ships  of  the  produc- 
ing country,  or  to  British  ships.  * 

There  certainly  have  been  exceptions 
to  this  genersl  rule,  but  it  is  the  broad 
principle  upon  which  the  navigation  system 
of  this  country  was  founded ;  and  it  is 
obvious,  that  the  motives  for  adopting 
that  system  were,  first,  that  such  portion 
of  the  carrying  trade  of  foreign  countries 
as  does  not  devolve  to  British  shipping 
should  be  divided,  as  equally  as  possible, 
amongst  the  other  maritime  states,  and 
not  engrossed  by  any  one  of  them  in  par- 
ticular ;  and  secondly,  that  countries  en- 
tertaining relations  of  commerce  with  this 
country,  and  not  possessing  shipping  of 
their  own,  should  export  their  produce  to 
England  in  British  ships  only,  instead  of 
employing  the  vessels  of  any  third  power. 

But,  when  I  state  that  the  first  object  of 
our  navigation  system  was  to  create  and 
uphold  a  great  commercial  marine,  I  think 
I  may  add,  without  fear  of  contradiction,^ 
that  that  object  could  not  have  been 
effected  solely  by  regulations,  restrictions, 
or  prohibitions,  however  judiciously  de- 
vised. The  only  true  and  durable  founda- 
tion of  a  large  commercial  marine  is  to  be 
laid  in  the  means  of  affording  to  it  bene- 
ficial employment.  Without  such  employ- 
ment—without, in  short,  extensive  com- 
merce, and  great  capital,  to  sustain  and 
invigorate  that  commerce — nolaws,  merely 
protective,  will  avail.  Whatever,  there- 
fore, contributes  to  extend  the  general  com- 
merce of  the  country  must,  incidentally 
—I  may  almost  say  directly,— contribute 
^Iso  to  improve  and  extend  ita navigation. 
These  two  great  elements  of  our  power 


and  wealth  are,  of  necessity,  closely  and 
intimately  connected.  I  do  not  mead 
to  sav  that  their  interests  are  always 
identined.  I  know  they  are  not  so.  I 
know  full  well,  that  every  thing  which  in- 
terferes with  the  freedom  of  commerce  is 
more  or  less  disadvantageous  to  the  capi- 
tals which  are  employed  in  it.  I  am  ready 
to  admit,  as  consistent  with  this  general 
principle,  that  the  regulations  of  our 
navigation  system,  however  salutary  they 
may  be,  most,  more  or  less,  act  as  a  re- 
straint on  that  freedom  of  commercial  pufw 
suit,  which  it  is  desirable  should  be  open 
to  those  who  have  capital  to  employ.  I 
am,  however,  at  the  same  time,  bound  to 
say,  that  those  regulations  are  founded  oa 
the  first  and  paramount  law  of  every  state, 
—the  highest  ground  of  political  neces- 
sity,— the  necessity  of  providing  for  our 
own  safety  and  defence ;  the  necessity  of 
being  prepared  to  afford  security  to  our 
numerous  colonial  possessions  scattered 
throughout  all  the  seas  of  the  world ;  the 
necessity  of  protecting  the  diflB^^ent 
branches  of  our  widely*spread  commerce^ 
against  all  the  risks  attendant  on  a  state 
of  war;  and  lastly,  the  necessity  of  pre- 
serving our  ascendancy  on  the  ocean,  and 
thereby  sustaining  the  high  station  in  the 
rank  of  nations,  which  that  ascendancy, 
more  than  any  other  circumstance,  has 
given  to  this  country. 

£ntertaining  these  opinions,  I  am  as 
ready  as  any  man  can  possibly  be,  to  say 
that  it  is  our  duty,  on  all  occasions,  to 
look  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  this  state 
necessity ;  ana  that,  whenever  the  interests 
of  commerce  and  navigation  cannot  be 
reconcileil,  the  feeling  which  ought  to  be 
uppermost  in  our  minds  should  be  (I, 
Sir,  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  it  to  be 
my  feeling),  that  the  interests  of  com- 
merce, in  all  such  instances,  ought  to  give 
way,  and  those  of  navigation  to  have  the 
preference. 

I  trust  that  I  have,  in  this  brief  state- 
ment, now  placed  mjrself  fairiy  before  the 
House.  And,  if  the  measures  recently 
adopted  bjr  his  majestjr's  government 
have  laid  this  country  open  to  the  danger 
with  which,  according  to  some,  it  is 
threatened,  certainly  I  have  imposed  on 
myself  no  light  task,  in  attempting  to 
vindicate  and  defend  those  measures. 

I  begin  with  laving  it  down  as  a  general 
position,  that,  in  looking  to  the  interest  of 
the  ship-owner,  we  ought  not  to  cramp 
commerce  beyond  the  dfegree  which  state 
necessity  requires  for  toe  tMrotection  of 
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our  navigation.  I  say  that,  apart  from 
the  considerations  upon  which  tnenMriga- 
tion  laws  were  founded,  we  are  bound  not 
to  depress  one  branch  of  industry,  in 
order  to  gifc  unfiue  encouragement  to 
another. 

Thequestions,  tlierefbrCi  which  we  have 
to  consider  ace  these— 

First;  whether  the  altetations  which 
have  been  made  in  the  system  of  our 
navigation  laws  have  or  have  not  exposed 
the  great  public  interests,  for  the  sapport 
ef  which  that  system  was  establiahed,  to 
jeopardy  and  hazard  ? 

Secondly:  whether  those  alterations 
are  such  as  to  have  placed  any  particular 
branches  of  the  shipping  interests  of  the 
country  in  a  situation  of  difficulty,  such 
aa  to  entitle  them  to  specific  considera* 
tion? 

Thirdly;  whether,  in  the  alterations 
which  have  been  adopted,  his  majesty's 
government  have  been  actuated  by  a  mere 
gratuitous  desire  to  make  experiments, 
and  to  try  the  effect  of  innovation;  or 
whether  those  alterations,  even  if  attended 
with  some  inconvenience  to  particular  in- 
terests, were  not  called  for  by  circum* 
atances,  in  order  to  obviate  greater  in- 
convenience which  mi^t  have  arisen  to 
the  general  interest  if  we  had  rigidly  per* 
aisted  in  the  course  which  we  formerly 
pursued  ? 

Now,  Sir,  before  I  join  issue  with  those 
who  call  in  question  the  necessity  or  ex- 
pediency of  the  alterations  which  have 
Deen  made  in  the  system  of  our  naviga- 
tion laws,  the  House  will,  perhapa,  permit 
me  shortly  to  recall  to  their  recollection 
the  principal  outlines  of  that  system;  a 
onurse  which  is  necessary,  in  order  to 
mark  more  distinctly  the  alteraticma  which 
have  been  made  in  it« 

The  great  charter  of  the  Navigation 
system  of  this  country  is  tlie  act  of  the 
twelfth  of  Charles  the  second.  The  diftr- 
ent  modes  which  that  act  provided  for 
the  encouragement  of  diippiog,  may  be 
arranged  under  the  five  following  heads : 

Firsif  the  Fisheries.  The  ocean  is  a  com- 
mon field,  alike  open  to  all  the  people  of 
the  earth.  Its  productions  belong  to  no 
purtieolar  nation.  It  was,  therefore,  our 
mterest  to  take  care  that  so  much  of  those 
productions  as  might  be  wanted  for  the 
consomptioo  of  Great  Britain,  should  be 
exclusively  procured  by  British  industry, 
and  imported  in  Britisfa  ships.  This  is  so 
simple  and  reasonable  a  rule,  that,  in  thia 
part  of  our  navigation  systcn,  no  altcra- 
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tion  whatever  has  been  made ;  nor  do  I 
believe  that  any  will  ever  be  contem- 
plated. 

The  second  object  which  the  naviga* 
don  laws  had  in  view  was,  to  give  to  the 
shipping  of  this  country,  employment  in 
what  is  called  the  coasting  trade.  When 
those  laws  were  first  parsed,  that  trade 
was  confined  to  England  only,  but,  since 
we  have  become  legislatively  united  with 
Scotland  and  with  Ireland,  it  has  em- 
braced the  whole  of  the  British  islands. 
In  this  important  part  of  our.  policy  also 
there  appears  to  be  na  motive  for  altera- 
tion. I  shall,  therefore,  dismiss  it  with  a 
single  observation.  The  law,  in  tlus  re- 
spect, remains  unchanged,  and  will  remain 
tmchanged,  so  long  as  we  have  a  deure 
to  maintain  a  great  commercial  marinau 

The  third  object  of  our  navigation  sys- 
tem was  the  European  trade.  The  rule 
laid  down,  with  regard  to  tliat  trade,  waa, 
that  the  ships  of  the  other  states  of 
Europe  were  to  be  at  liberty  to  bring, 
from  any  port  in  Europe,  any  article  of 
European  produciioa,  with  the  exception 
of  certain  articles,  since  known  in  trade 
by  the  name  of  the  '<  enumerated  articles.*' 
They  amount  in  number  to  twenty-eight, 
and  include  those  commodities  which, 
being  of  the  most  bulky  nature,  employ 
the  greatest  quantity  of  shipping.  With 
respect  to  these  "enumerated  articles,*' 
the  exception  was  this ;  that  they  should 
not  be  brought  to  our  ports  in  any  other 
than  British  ships,  or  ships  of  the  coun- 
try in  which  they  were  produced,  pro- 
ceeding directly  from  such  country  to  this. 
This  was  the  general  state  of  the  law  in 
respect  to  European  commerce  from  the 
time  of  its  enactment  in.  the  twelfth  of 
Charles  the  second,  down  to  a  recent 
period.  Its  provisions,  however,  were 
more  rigorous  and  exclusive  towards  Hol- 
land and  the  Low  Countries.  The  regula- 
tions of  that  period  were  not  framed 
merely  for  the  preservation  and  encourage'- 
meat  of  our  own  commerce^  but  also  to 
weaken  the  powerful  marine  of  Holland. 
Guided  by  this  policy  our  ancestoia  ap- 

gied  more  severe  measures  towarda  tha 
utch  than  they  thoughtneoessary  towarda 
any  other  nation.  In  this  spirit  it  was,  that 
they  prohibited  the  importation,  geneffaUy* 
of  the  productions  of  the  other  couDbriai 
of  Europe  from  Holland;  instead  of  con- 
fining tluit  prohibition  to  the  twenty  aigh^ 
enumerated  articles. 

The  fourth  object  of  our  nav^pliM 
system  was  to  regulate   our  Qmi^0rt 
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tvf/A  Aiia^  ^ifrica^  4tnd  America.  The 
rule  of  law  on  this  head  was,  that  do 
article,  the  produce  of  either  of  those 
three  quarten  of  the  globe^  should  be 
allowed  to  be  brought  mto  an  English 
port,  except  in  a  British  ship. 

The,>^a  and  last  part  of  the  lystem  of 
oar  navigation  laws  related  to  our  colo* 
flies.  Tlie  principle  on  which  we  acted 
towards  those  colonies  was  strictly  to 
confine  them,  in  all  matters  of  trade,  to 
an  iiMercourse  with  the  mother  country* 
They  were  not  allowed  to  dispose  of  any 
of  their  produce,  otherwise  than  by  aencC- 
ing  it  in  British  vessels  to  this  country. 
They  were  equally  restricted  from  receiv* 
ing  any  articles  necessary  for  their  con* 
sumption,  except  from  this  country,  and 
in  British  bottoms. 

This,  1  apprehend,  is  a  fair  aun- 
mary  of  the  main  points  of  encourage- 
ment to  the  shipping  interest  of  Grreat 
Britain,  and  of  repression  of  the  shipping 
of  other  states,  araied  at  by  our  naviga- 
tion laws,  as  those  laws  existed  from  the 
twelfth  of  Charles  the  second  down  to  the 
year  1783.  In  mentioning  this  latter 
period,  I  advert  to  it  now  as  the  com* 
mencement  ofthat  mighty  change  in  the 
state  of  the  world,  the  foundation  of  which 
had  been  then  laid  in  the  progress,  and 
onfortunate  issue,  oF  the  American  war* 
But,  before  I  state  what  that  change  haa 
been,  so  far  as  relates  to  navigation  and 
coflsmerce,  I  shall,  perhaps,  be  pennitted 
briefly  to  notice  some  of  the  circumstan* 
oes  which  had  prepared  the  way  for  this 
caiamitons  contest :  the  result  of  which, 
as  I  shall  show  presently,  rendered  the 
revision  of  our  navigation  system  a  matter 
no  longer  of  choice  but  of  necessity ;— m 
result,  which,  in  its  consequences,  in  less 
than  half  a  century,  has  dragged  after  it 
nearly  the  whole  colonial  system  of  the. 
old  world. 

Sir,  the  war  which  began  in  the  year 
1756,  commonly  called  the  Seven  Years* 
War,  was,  strictly  speaking,  so  fhr  aa  re- 
lates to  this  country  and  to  the  Bourbon 
ffovemments  of  France  and  Spain,  a  war 
for  colonial  privileges,  colonial  cUnms,  and 
colonial  ascendancy.  In  the  course  of 
that  war,  British  skill  and  British  valoor 
placed  in  the  hands  of  this  country  Quo* 
bee  and  the  Havannah.  By  the  captttre 
of  these  fortresses,  Great  Briuin  beoamo 
mistress  of  the  colonial  desthiies  of  the 
Wettem  world.  What  nse  we  made  of 
our  sQceesses  in  that  quarter,  I  wHl  not 
now  stop  to  kiqnire. 


But  if  the  proceedings  of  the  govern* 
meot  of  this  country,  after  the  peace  of 
176S,  be  closely  ezammed,  we  shall  fiod^ 
that  many  of  the  causes  which,  ten  year* 
afterwards,  led  to  the  unfortunate  nj^ 
tnre  with  our  then  colonies,  now  tie 
United  States  of  America,  osay  be  traced 
to  our  unseasonable  attempts  to  enforce^ 
m  their  most  rigid  and  exchisive  applica- 
tion, our  colonial  and  navigacioa  system* 
Every  complaint,  every  petition,  evenf 
remonstrance,  a^nst  the  oppressive  tera« 
ency,  aod  vexatioes  consequences,  of  that 
system,  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  of 
New  England,— every  temperate  effoit 
made  by  them  to  obtain  some  slight  re* 
luxation  of  the  trammels  that  shackled 
their  disposition  to  engage  in  commercid 
enterprise,— were  only  met,  oa  the  part 
of  the  British  government,  by  a  constant 
succession  of  new  laws  enforcing  still 
more  restrictive  regulations,  framed  in  m 
spirit  of  still  more  vexatious  interference. 
OneinsCai>ce  of  the  character  of  that  le* 
gislalion  will  be  sufficient ;  and  I  give  it» 
as  a  slight  spedmen  of  the  eoromeroial 
jealousy  whidi  prevailed  in  our  coundlst 
m  reference  both  to  the  colonies  and  to 
Ireland. 

A  ship  from^  our  American  possessioas^ 
laden  with  their  produce,  was  stranded  on 
the  coast  of  Imand.  It  will  aaterallv 
be  sunposed,  that  the  cargo  was  landedi 
and  toe  ship  repaired,  in  that  coantry. 
No  such  thing.  The  law  compelled  dhe 
owners  to  send  another  English  ship  from 
England,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
away  the  cargo  — a  cai^  which,  not  iia* 
probably,  might  then  be  wanted  to  the 
Irish  market,  and  which  was,  perhaps,  das* 
tmed  to  be  ultimately  consumed  there^ 
after  having  been  trans-shipped  in  a  poit 
of  that  country,  landed  in  an  English 
port,  and  again  re-shipped  to  Ireland. 

This  is  m  sample  of  tne  real  grievances 
under  which  oor  American  coloniea 
Idxrared.  Such  a  state  of  law  cenld  not . 
fail  to  engetider  |reat  dissatisfhotion,  nni 
much  hewt-bummg.  It  is  generally  be* 
lieved,  that  the  aittempt  to  tax  onr  Asnerl* 
ean  colonies  without  their  consent  was 
the  sole  cause  of  the  separation  of  tbeoe 
eekmiea  from  the  mother  country.  But,  if 
the  whole  hwtory  of  the  period  between 
the  Tear  17W  and  the  year  1775  be  at* 
tenttvely  exannaed,  it  wHl,  I  think,  be 
abmidaotly  evident,  th«t»  however  the  at* 
tempt  at  taxation  may  have  cootribiMed 
somewhat  to  hasten  the  explosien,  the 
train  had  been  hmgkH,  in  thescvert 
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and  exasperating  efforts  of  this  country, 
to  enforce,  with  inopportune  and  increas- 
ing vigour,  the  strictest  and  most  annoy- 
ing regulations  of  our  colonial  and  naviga- 
tion code.  Every  petty  adventure  in 
which  the  colonists  embarked  was  viewed 
by  the  merchants  of  this  country  and  the 
Board  of  Trade  of  that  day,  as  an  en« 
croachment  on  the  commercial  monopoly 
of  Great  Britain.  The  professional  sub- 
tlety of  lawyers,  and  the  practical  in- 
genuity of  Custom-house  officers,  were 
constantly  at  work,  in  ministering  to  the 
jealous,  but  mistaken  views  of  our  sea- 
ports. Blind  to  the  consequences  elsewhere 
they  persevered  in  their  attempts  to  put 
down  the  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise 
in  the  people  of  New  England,  until  those 
attempts  routed  a  very  different  spirit  ;— 
that  spirit  which  ventured  to  look  for 
political  independence  from  the  issue  of  a 
successful  rebellion. 

.  The  result  is  well  known.  The  country 
found  itself  engaged  in  a  civil  war.  That 
war,  in  its  progress,  involved  us  in  the 
greatest  difficulty  and  embarrassment.  It 
was  terminated  by  submitting  to  humilia- 
tions such  as,  I  trust  to  God,  the  Crown 
of  Great  Britain  will  never  again  be  ex- 
posed to. 

America  was  not  the  only  part  of  our 
dominions  in  which  we  were  called  to  pay 
the  penalty  of  humiliation.  Ireland,  to- 
wards which  we  had  acted  in  the  same 
spirit  of  commercial  jealousy  as  towards 
our  American  colonies,  took  advantage 
of  our  difficulties,  and  refused  any  longer 
to  hold  her  industry  and  trade  subject  to 
our  system  of  exclusion.  To  the  Parlia- 
ment and  Volunteers  of  Ireland  we  had 
also  to  capitulate.  If  the  capitulation  was 
mortifying  to  the  pride  of  England,  for- 
tunately it  neither  compromised  our 
honour,  nor  involved  any  concession  be- 
yond what  was  strictly  a  debt  of  justice  to 
Ireland.  The  benefits  of  our  commercial 
and  navigation  system  were  extended  to 
her.  She  was  permitted  to  trade  direct 
to  the  colonies,  and  placed  rather  upon 
the  footing  of  a  partner  than  that  of  a 
dependent,  in  the  concerns  of  the  British 
empire. 

If  I  have  gone  into  this  detail,  I  have 
done  so  because  it  appeared  to  me  ne- 
cessary, as  bearing  in  a  peculiar  manner 
upon  the  question  now  before  the  House. 
The  immediate  lesson  which  I  draw  from 
it  is  this — that  it  is  a  part  of  political 
wisdom,  when  danger  is  foreseen,  not 
fupinely  to  wait  for  its  approachj  but,  as 
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far  as  possible,  to  take  timely  measures  for 
its  prevention. 

The  peace  with  America  gave  the  first 
great  blow  to  the  navigation  system  of 
this  country.  There  had  now  arisen  an 
I  independent  state  in  the  New  World.  Our 
colonies  had  fought  for,  and  had  taken,  a 
station  in  the  rank  of  nations.  They  had 
now  interests  in  navigation  to  attend  to, 
and  a  commerce  of  their  own  to  protect. 
It  therefore  became  imperative  on  this 
country,  unless  we  were  prepared  to  re- 
linquish all  trade  with  America,  to  con- 
form to  circumstances.  It  was  impossible 
for  us,  in  this  new  state  of  things,  to  en- 
force the  system  of  our  navication  laws, 
which,  until  then,  we  bad  so  rigidly  insisted 
upon.  That  part  of  the  system  which 
provided,  that  none  of  the  productions  of 
Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  should  bei  xoi- 
ported  into  England,  except  in  British 
vessels,  could  no  longer  be  adhered  to. 

After  the  peace  of  1783,  and  before  the 
general  congress  of  America  had  es- 
tablished that  system  of  government  un- 
der which  the  people  of  the  United  States 
now  live,— a  work  which  was  not  com- 

Sleted  until  the  vear  1787, — each  of  the 
ifferent  states  then  composing  the  imioD 
was  at  liberty  to  act  independently  of  the 
others,  in  matters  relating  to  its  trade  with 
foreign  countries.  Accordingly,  almoil 
every  state  established  a  different  role  of 
commercial  intercourse  with  this  countrj. 
The  general  character,  however,  of  their 
legislation  was  conceived  in  a  spirit  of 
peculiar  hostility  (not  unnatural,  |>erhaps, 
so  soon  after  the  exasperation  excited  by 
civil  discord)  against  trade  with  Great 
Britain.  In  some  of  those  states,  indeed, 
British  merchants  were  prohibited  from 
trading  with  them  altogether :  in  others, 
heavier  duties  were  specifically  imposed 
upon  British  merchandise;  and  in  all,  a 
desire  was  manifested  to  give  |i  decided 
preference  to  the  goods  of  other  coun- 
tries. 

This  state  of  things  continued  until  the 
year  1787,  when  the  general  congress 
met,  and  one  uniform  system  of  commer- 
cial policy  was  laid  down.  By  that  sys- 
tem, a  heavy  blow  was  aimed  at  thena^igft- 
tion  of  this  country.  It  was  resolved,  that 
all  foreign  ships  trading  to  America 
should  pay  half  a  dollar,— which  waa 
afterwards  raised  to  a  dollar,— per  ton 
duty,  beyond  what  was  paid  by  national 
ships.  And  further,  that  goods  imported 
in  foreign  vessels  should  pay  a  duty  of  lea 
per  cent,  over  and  above  what  wtB  .de^ 
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mandable  on  the  tame  description  of 
goods  imported  in  American  vessels. 

This  system— >in  the  adoption  of  which, 
the  Americans  had,  in  a  considerable  de- 
gree^ followed  the  example  of  their  Eng- 
lish ancestors  —  was  likely  to  become 
seriously  prejudicial  to  the  commerce  and 
navigation  of  this  country.  The  proper 
authorities,  therefore,  set  about  consider- 
ing what  was  to  be  done  in  order  to 
counteract  it.  The  Board  of  Trade  had 
recourse,  for  advice,  to  the  most  eminent 
merchants  and  practical  men ;  and  various 
projects  were  started  on  the  occasion. 
One  plan  proposed  to  give  a  bounty  on 
all  goods  exported  to  America  in  British 
ships.  Another,  to  impose  a  duty  on  all 
articles  carried  out  of  this  country  in 
American  ships.  A  third,  to  retaliate 
upon  the  Americans,  and,  following  their 
example,  to  lay  a  specific  duty  on 
American  ships,  and  on  goods  imported 
in  those  ships.  These  and  various  other 
plans,  having  the  same  object  in  view,  on 
being  sifted  and  examined,  were  found  to 
be  open  to  insuperable  objections.  It 
was  ihown  that,  without  atuining  their 
object,  they  would  prove  injurious  to  the 
commerce  and  manufactures  of  this  coun- 
try ;  and  all  of  tliem  were,  in  consequence, 
abandoned. 

After  this  inquiry,  and  a  long  struggle 
to  counteract  the  navigation  system  of 
America,  without  in  any  degree  relaxing 
our  own,  this  country  found  it  necessary 
to  adopt  the  system  of  reciprocity,  on 
which,  since  the  year  1815,  the  commercial 
intercourse  between  the  two  countries  has 
been  placed  ;  namely,  equality  of  all 
charges  upon  the  ships  belonging  to  either 
country  in  the  ports  of  the  other,  and  a 
like  equality  of  duty  upon  all  articles  the 
production  of  the  one  country,  imported 
into  the  other,  whether  such  importation 
be  made  in  the  ships  of  the  one  or  the 
other.  In  the  practical  consequences  of 
this  arrangement, our  adherence  toanother 
part  of  our  navigation  laws,  instead  of 
serving,  appears  to  me  to  have  shackled 
the  shipping  interest  of  this  country.  Our 
law  still  provides  that  goods,  the  produce 
of  Asia,  Africa,  or! America,  shall  not  be 
imported  in  foreign  ships,  unless  they  be 
tbe  ships  of  the  country  of  which  the 
goods  are  the  produce.  The  Americans 
retaliate  this  restriction  by  applying  it  to 
all  goods  the  produce  of  £urope.  -  An 
American  ship  trading  to  this  •  country 
has,  in  consequence,  a  great  advantage 
over  a  British  ship  trading  to  America. 

VOL,  XV. 


The  American  vessel,  on  her  vbyace  to 
England,  is  freighted  with  a  cargo  wholly' 
produced  in  the  United  States.  She  has 
nothing  else  to  bring  here.  For  her  re« 
turn  to  America  she  may  load  in  the  ports 
of  this  country  with  a  cargo,  partly  the 
produce  or  manufacture  of  Great  Britain, 
and  partly  of  any  other  country.  The 
British  ship  is  debarred  from  this  advan- 
tage. Her  cargo,  when  trading  to  the 
United  States,  must  be  exclusively  of 
British  origin.  Fur  instance,  an  Ameri- 
can  vessel,  at  the  port  of  Liverpool,  may 
take  niae-tenths  of  her  cargo,  in  articles 
the  produce  of  Lancashire,  and  the  re- 
mainder may  be  made  up  of  brandies, 
wines,  or  the  produce  of  any  other  part  of 
the  world,  to  be  procured  at  Liverpool. 
But,  if  an  English  ship,  proceeding  to  the 
United  States,  were  to  take  a  single  cask 
of  brandy,  or  a  single  pipe  of  wine,  she 
would  be  liable  to  seizure  and  forfeiture. 
Is  it  not,  therefore,  fairly  to  be  presumed^ 
that  a  further  relaxation  of  our  system, 
to  the  extent  of  allowing  the  importation, 
from  the  United  States,  of  goods,  the 
produce  of  any  part  of  the  world,  in' 
American  shipping,  on  condition  of  the 
like  privilege  being  granted  to  British 
ships  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States,— 
however  departing  from  the  policy  of  our 
ancestors,— would  be  rather  an  aavantage 
than  aq  injury  to  the  shippinfi^  interest? 

Shortly  after  the  commercial  legislation 
of  the  United  States  had  assumed,  in 
1787,  a  regular  shape,  and  an  uniform 
character,  the  war  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion broke  out ;  a  war  which  lasted  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  course  of  this 
war  was  marked  by  so  many  strange  and 
anomalous  circumstances,  both  by  land 
and  upon  the  ocean ;— so  large  a  portion 
of  the  continent  of  Europe,  including^ 
nearly  all  its  trading  and  maritime  com- 
munities, became  subjected  to  the  despo- 
tism of  one  great  military  power ;— tnat « 
despotism  was  exerted  in  so  extraordinaiy 
a  manner  to  crush  maritime  commerce  ;— 
that  it  would  be  vain  to  enter  upon  the 
history  of  our  navigation  system,  or  of 
that  of  other  countries,  dunne  this  long 
contest.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  the 
commerce  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
which  were  the  only,  at  least  almost  the  • 
only,  neutral  power  that  could  trade  in 
safety,  was  greatly  benefitted  by  the  war. 
It  is  equally  true,  that  Great  Britain, 
being  well  able  to  protect  her  commercial 
marine,'  in  consequence  of  her  vast  naval 
superiority,  did  extend  that  commercial 
'    4  E 
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mtriDO.  in  spile  of  all  difficulties^  whilst 
that  of  the  other  countries  of  £urope  was 
greatly  reduced.  It  is  unnecessary  for 
me,  as  the  facts  are  so  well  known,  to 
dwell  further  on  the  circumstances  of  that 
war.  We  may,  therefore,  as  far  as  re- 
lates to  the  present  question,  pass  over 
the  period  between  1792  and  1815. 

At  the  latter  period,  peace  being  re- 
stored, and  with  it,  the  independence  of 
the  states  which  had  been  incorporated 
with  France,  the  commerce  of  the  world  be- 
gan to  revert  to  its  ancient  channels.  The 
nations  of  Europe  whose  flags  had,  for  so 
long  a  series  of  years,  disappeared  from 
the  ocean,  were  now  naturally  anxious 
that  their  own  trade  should  be  carried  on 
in  their  own  ships.  This  gave  a  check  to 
the  shipping  of  the  United  States,  which 
was  also  felt  by  the  shipping  of  this 
country.  Perhaps  in  a  greater  degree  by 
Qur  own  shipping,  in  consequence  of  the 
restitution  of  several  extensive  and  valua- 
ble colonies,  which  we  had  captured  and 
held  during  tlie  war. 

Besides  this  material  circumstance, 
there  were  others,  to  which  I  will  briefly 
advert,  whrch  had  a  natural  and  inevitable 
tendency  to  interfere  with*  and  diminish, 
the  employment  for  shipping  in  this 
country. 

The  first  to  which  I  shall  allude  is  the 
abolition  of  the  Slave-trade.  They  who 
are  old  enough  to  remember, — and  I  am 
one  of  the  number,— the  early  debates 
which  took  place  on  thia  subject,  will  re- 
collect, that  the  arguments  in  opposition 
to  the  measure  were  grounded  chiefly  on 
the  danger  with  which  it  threatened  the 
shipping  interests  of  the  country.  The 
necessity  of  kidnapping  cargoes  of  slaves 
on  the  coast  of  Africa  wac,  at  that  time, 
as  coolly  defended,  on  the  score  of  en* 
couragement  to  oiir  marine,  as  the  taking 
of  cod-fish  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland 
could  be  at  the  present  day.  That  traffic 
was,  however,  abolished  in  1806;  and, 
happy  I  am,  that  the  interest  of  humanity, 
and  the  honour  of  the  En^iah  name,  were 
f\tom  that  year  no  longer  aacrificed  to  the 
plea  of  the  shipping  interest ;  though  I 
may,  I  think,  fairly  adduce  the  abolition 
of  the  Slave-trade  as  having  taken  away 
one  source  of  employment. 

Afterthe  general  pacification  of  Europe, 
hilt  before  we  dismantled  our  fleet,  we  m- 
sisted  on  the  powers  of  Barbary  desisting 
from  the  practices  of  maritime  warfare, 
carried  on  by  cruisers  under  their  flags, 
in  the  Mediterranean.     These  corsairs 
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were  constantly  taking  prisonefs  either  for 
the  sake  of  ransomi  or  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  them  into  slavery.  Whilst  this 
system  was  tolerated,  scarcely  any  triidin|| 
vessels,  those  of  Great  Britain  excepted^ 
could  navigate  that  sea  ia  safety.  la  tlua 
state  of  things,  it  was  highly  nonouiable 
to  this  country  to  have  used  her  naval 
power, — the  dread  of  which  had  con- 
stantly ensured  respect  for  her  own  fla^, 
—for  the  purpose  of  procuring  ao  equal 
degree  of  security  for  the  navigatioa  of  all 
christian  states.  This  was  no  poaitive 
duty  which  we  were  bound  to  perform. 
We  were  not  called  upon  by  any  interaa* 
tiooal  engagement,  nor  b^  any  moral  ob» 
ligation,  as  in  the  case  of  the  slave  trade. 
The  act  was  one  of  spontaneous  g^ero* 
sity.  But,  howeverhigh-mioded  in  princi- 
ple, it  is  not  the  less  true  that  the  result 
of  our  interference  was  injurious  to  Ihe 
shipping  interests  of  thia  country,  in  the 
Mediterranean.  Since  the  bombardoiena 
of  Algiers,  the  flag  of  every  petty  ataftOt 
bordering  on  that  sea,  floats  m  equal  se- 
curity with  our  own.  I  am  not  accuratehr 
informed  what  was  the  quantity  of  Britisa 
shipping  employed  in  the  carrying  and 
coasting  trade  of  those  statea  before  thia 
change,  but  I  have  heard  it  atated,  ia  this 
House,  by  one  likely  to  be  well  informed* 
—the  late  Mr.  Marr^at,— -that  from  ci^ 
to  ten  thousand  British  seamen,  and  horn 
seven  to  eight  hundred  British  veaaelai 
were  engaged  in  that  commerce.  Con- 
sequently, to  that  extent  has  the  eBiplo;^^ 
ment  for  British  ships  been  diminUied  m 
the  Mediterranean. 

But  these  were  not  the  only  drcmn- 
stances,  at  the  close  of  the  late  war,  wUdi 
had  a  tendency  to  reduce  the  amoont  of 
our  shipping.  With  the  teminatioa  eC 
hostilities,  there  was  neceaaarily  a  dnHia* 
ished  demand  for  ships  in  the  pakUe  aer> 
vice.  The  greatest  proportion  of  thorn 
which  had  b«en  taken  up  as  hh«d  Crane- 
ports  were  discharged.  1  have  obtained  a 
statement  of  their  number  and  tonnage*  aa 
thev  atood  at  the  temitnatioa  of  the  wai'  ■■ 
and  of  the  nnmber  and  toatmgt  of  thoee 
employed  at  the  present  period.  Tha 
diminution  is  not  less  than,  1,896  veaiel% 
amounting  to  270,382  tona« 

In  the  next  place^  we  had  to  sdl  oat  of 
the  king'a  service  a  number  of  venrit 
which  were  no  longer  wanted  ia  the  aavy* 
I  do  not  advert  to  ships  of  the  line,  oi  te 
frigates  of  the  large  dass,  wUci  09 
always  sold,  subject  to  the  conditioai  that 
they  shall  be  broken  up.    Of  thb  ' 
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description  of  ships  i  take  no  notice ;  but 
oonfine  my  statement  to  vessels  of  smaller 
burthen,  adapted  to  other  purposes  than 
those  of  war,  and  which  are  consequently 
not  required  to  be  so  broken  up.  Of  this 
dass,  there  has  been  sold  no  less  a  number 
than  9SS,  the  amount  of  their  tonnage 
being  98,530  tons.  So  that,  if  we  add  to 
the  number  of  transports  discharged  the 
number  of  ships  sold,  we  shall  6nd  that  his 
majesty's  government  have  set  free^  to 
compete  with  the  commercial  marine  of 
the  country,  1,559  vessels,  amounting  in 
tonnage  to  963,912  tons;  a  quantity 
nearly  equal  to  one-founh  of  the  whole 
ahipping  of  the  country,  as  it  stood  in  the 
year  1793,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
late  war. 

But  this  IS  not  all.  If  the  difference 
of  circumstances  under  which  trade  is  car- 
ried on,  in  time  of  peace  and  in  time  of 
war,  be  taken  into  consideration,  we  shall 
#nd  that,  in  the  former  period,  a  much 
wnaller  number  of  vessels  is  required  for 
the  same  extent  of  transaotioos»  than  in 
the  latter.  In  time  ef  peace,  the  moment 
aship  has  landed  her  cai^o,  she  is  at  liberty 
to  sail  again,  and  is  despatched  on  another 
voyage  as  soon  as  possible.  During  the 
last  war  we  were  obliged,  in  silmost  all 
cases,  to  place  eur  merchant-ships  under 
the  protection  of  convoy ;  and,  in  s^ite  of 
all  ttie  exertions  of  the  Admiralty,  it  was 
frequently  difficult  lo  provide  convoys  as 
expeditiously  as  the  interests  of  commerce 
would  have  required.  Four  or  five  bun* 
dred  merchant-imen  were  sometimes  eol* 
lected  together  at  one  point,  before  the 
required  protection  could  be  afforded  to 
them.  And  when,  at  length,  these  large 
bodies  of  shipping  did  proceed  to  sea, 
they  were  under  the  necessity  of  keeping 
together  ;  so  that  the  rate  of  sailing, 
during  a  whole  voyage,  was  necessarily 
to  be  regulated  by  the  progress  of  the  slow- 
est sailing  vessel.  In  lime  of  peace  it  is 
otherwise.  Ships  can  then  traverse  the 
ocean  sinffly  without  fear  of  interruption ; 
and  in  their  passage  from  one  port  to 
another,  as  well  as  in  loading  and  unload* 
ing,  every  exertion  is  used  to  ensure  des- 
patch. An  instance  occtirred  lately,  at 
Liverpool,  of  a  large  West-India-man  ar- 
riving from  Barbadoes,  landins  her  cargo, 
and  sailing  again  for  that  ismnd  in  die 
course  of  one  week.  The  multiplication 
and  convenience  of  docks  have  also  greatly 
contributed  to  obviate  delay  in  the  dis- 
charge and  loading  of  vessels.  Upon  the 
wh0M|  I  ibalhiotbe  or  emating  tiiapropor- 


tion  when  I  say  that  two-thirds  of  the  niun« 
her  of  vessels,  neceisary  in  time  of  war  are 
fully  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of  the 
same  extent  of  commerce,  in  time  of 
peace. 

There  is  yet  another  circumstance  to 
which,  before  I  quit  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject, I  must  refer.  I  mean  the  alteration 
made  in  the  year  1815,  in  the  foreigb- 
eom  trade  of^the  country.  During  the 
war,  this  trade  afforded  regular  employ- 
ment to  no  inconsiderable  quantity  of 
shipping,  but  since  the  Jaw  has  been 
altered,  and  the  ports  have  been  generally 
shut  against  the  importation  of  foreign 
corn,  that  employment  has  ceased.  In  a 
desultory  intercourse  like  that  whidh 
alone  can  exist  under  the  present  la#, 
the  opening  of  the  ports  being  sudden, 
and,  in  most  cases,  uncertain,  till  the 
quarterly  average  is  declared,  it  is  almost 
impossible  that  the  trade,  when  permitted, 
should  not  fidl  into  the  hands  of  the 
foreign  ship-owner.  The  period  for  which 
the  ports  may  continue  open  bemg  limited 
to  a  few  weeksi  the  persons  who  wish  to 
take  advantage  of  that  opening,  instead  of 
fitting  out  ships  in  our  ports,  send  their 
orders  to  the  continent,  with  directions  to 
forward  the  corn  by  any  vessels  that  can 
be  procured  on  the  spot.  Hence  the 
almost  exclusive  employment  of  foreigti 
shipping  in  this  occauonal  trade. 

i  must  now  crave  the  indulgence  of  the 
House  while  I  show  what  was  the  8itoa>- 
tion  of  this  country,  with  regard  to  its 
shipping,  previous  to  the  last  war.  Ih 
1792,  one  of  the  most  prosperous  yean 
which  the  country  has  ever  known,— the 
year  immediateijr  preceding  the  breaking 
out  of  that  war  in  which  we  were  called 
upon  to  make  such  immense  efforts  to 
maintain  our  naval  saperiority, — the  ntrai- 
ber  of  registered  ships  in  the  several  porta 
of  the  British  empire  was  16,079;  tim 
amount  of  their  tonnage  1,540,145  toni. 
In  the  present  year,  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
year  ended  the  81st  of  December  18259 
the  number  of  registered  ships  was  ^,174; 
and  the  amount  of  their  tonnage  2,542,216 
tons ;  showing  an  increase  of  one-third  in 
the  number  of  ships*  and  of  two-fifUis  in 
the  tonnage,  within  that  period. 

Having  stated  the  number  and  tonnage 
of  our  registered  vessels  at  the  commence^ 
ment  of  the  late  war,  I  will  now  Show  wliat 
they  were  at  its  close.  In  1815.  the 
number  was24,860,  and  the  amount  oi^their 
tonaage  2,681 ,276  tons.  It  appears,  there- 
fore^ tiifti  there  hae  beeoi  sinoe  the  coodti* 
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.  sion  of  the  war,  a  decrease  in  our  shipping 
of  686  vessels,  and  139,060  tons;  but  1  have, 
1  think,  shown  satisfactorily  that,  upon 
the  return  of  peace  in  1815,  our  com- 
mercial marine  was  greatly  in  excess  of 
vhat  was  requisite  in  the  then  altered 
situation  of  the  country. 

As  connected  witli  this  part  of  our  in- 
quiry, it  is  material  to  ascertain  the  num- 
.  ber  of  vessels  that  have  been  built  in  the 
British  dominions,  since  the  termination  of 
the  late  war,  and  to  compare  it  with  the 
number  built  in  former  periods.  It  is 
with  much  satisfaction  that  I  find  myself 
enabled  to  assure  the  House  that,  taking 
the  last  thirty-seven  years,  the  number  of 
ships  annually  built  in  Great  Britain,  in- 
stead of  decreasing,  has  increased.  The 
documents  which  prove  the  correctness  of 
this  statement  are  already  upon  the  table 
of  the  House,  with  the  exception  of  those 
for  the  year  1812,  which,  in  consequence 
of  the  calamitous  fire  at  the  Custom-house 
in  that  year,  could  not  be  procured. 

From  the  returns  which  I  hold  in  my 
hand,  I  find  that  the  number  of  ships 
built  last  year,  in  the  several  ports  of  the 
'British  dominions,  exceeded  the  number 
built  in  any  one  year  of  the  whole  period 
to  which  I  have  referred.  In  the  year 
1814,  when  the  war  with  France  first  ter- 
minated, the  number  of  ships  built  was 
818;  the  amount  of  their  tonnage  95,976 
tons.  Last  year,  the  number  of  ships 
built  was  1,312;  the  amount  of  their  ton- 
nage 171,827  tons.  So  that,  in  fact,  the 
tonnage  of  the  ships  built  last  year  was 
little  short  of  double  the  tonnage  of  those 
built  in  the  year  1814,  and  exceeded  con- 
siderably that  of  any  year  upon  record. 

These  details,  however  dry  in  them- 
selves, appear  to  roe  to  involve  the  ele- 
ments of  the  whole  question,  and  to  afford 
the  best  criterion  by  which  a  judgment 
can  be  formed,  how  far  the  complaints 
which  represent  our  shipping  to  have  been 
in  a  state  of  rapid  decline  are  well-founded. 
The  only  other  comparison,  growing  out 
of  the  documents  which  I  hold  in  my 
hand,  is  that  of  the  number  of  ships  which 
have  entered  inwards,  and  cleared  out- 
wards, to  and  from  the  ports  of  Great 
Britain,  in  the  several  years  since  the 
alterations  which  are  objected  to  in  our 
navigation  laws. 

I  have  provided  myself  with  a  return 
exhibiting  this  comparison,  from  the  year 
1S14>  down  to  the  last  year  ;  and  I  intreat 
the  House  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  com- 
^loiut  in  the  petition  on  the  table  is,  that 
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in  consequence  of  the  alteration  made  in 
the  navigation  laws  within  the  last  three 
or  four  years,  the  employment  of  British 
shipping  has  decreased,  and  that  of  foreign 
vessels  trading  with  this  country  hat  in- 
creased. I  will  confine  the  comparison  to 
the  returns  of  vessels,  British  and  foreign, 
entering  inwards;  and  for  this  reason—- 
that  it  is  not  necessary  for  ships  leaving 
our  ports  in  ballast,  to  clear  out  at  all*  and 
therefore  the  returns  exhibiting  the  num- 
ber of  vessels  cleared  outwards  roust  be 
very  imperfect. 

I  find  that,  in  the  year  ended  the  25th 
of  December,  1824,  the  number  of  British 
vessels  that  entered  inwards  was  19,164, 
and  the  amount  of  their  tonnage  2,964,249 
tons.  The  number  of  foreign  vessels  that 
entered  inwards,  dunng  the  saroe  jear, 
was  5,280,  the  amount  of  their  tonnage 
being  694,880  tons.  In  the  year  ended 
the  25th  of  December,  1825, — a  year  in 
which  the  modifications  made  in  our 
navigation  laws  were  in  full  operation,— 
the  number  of  British  vessels  toat  entered 
inwards  was  21,786;  the  amount  of  their 
tonnage  2,786,844  tons.  The  number  of 
foreign  vessels  that  entered  inwards  m 
that  year  had  increased  to  6,56  i»  and  the 
amount  of  their  tonnage  to  892,601  tons* 
The  year  1825  was,  it  is  well  known,  a 
year  of  unexampled  speculation  in  every 
branch  of  commerce,  creating  an  unosnal 
demand  for  shipping,  not  only  in  the  ports 
of  this  country,  but  throughout  Europe* 
And  what,  as  regards  British  shipping,  was 
the  result  i  Why,  that  the  positive  in- 
crease of  British  vessels  entered  inwards, 
as  compared  with  the  year  1824,  was 
2,622 ;  and  of  tonnage  422,595  tons;  while 
the  increase  of  foreign  vessels  entered  in- 
wards, during  the  same  year,  was  in  num- 
ber 1,281 ;  and  in  tonnage  197,721  tons. 
This  at  least  is  no  unsatisfactory  result. 
The  increased  employment  of  British  ship* 
ping  alone  in  that  year  exceeds  the  aggre- 
gate increase  of  employment  to  the  ship- 
ping of  all  other  nations  of  the  world. 

But,  as  the  attention  of  the  House  has 
been  specially  referred,  by  the  petitioners, 
to  the  state  of  the  trade  between  this  coon- 
try  and  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  and 
more  especially  to  the  trade  with  Prussia, 
I  must  beg  leave  to  enter  rather  more 
specifically  into  that  part  of  their  case.  I 
am  happy  to  be  able  to  state,  upon  the 
authority  of  documents  which  will  be  laid 
on  the  table  of  the  House,  that  bv  a  com- 
parison between  the  British  and  rrussiio 
shipping  engaged  in  the  trade  between  dko 
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two  countries,  during  the  years  1824  and 
1825f  the  increase  of  British  was  much 
sgreater  than  that  of  Prussian  shipping  in 
4he  latter  year.  The  number  of  British 
sliips  trading  to  the  ports  of  Prussia  in 
the  year  1824  war)  470;  in  the  year  1825, 
.d42 ;  being  more  than  double  the  number 
of  the  preceding  year.  The  number  of 
Prussian  ships  which  came  to  this  country, 
in  the  year  1824»  was  682;  in  1825  the 
number  was  887 ;  being  an  increase  of 
about  one-fourth. 

Such,  Sir,  if  any  inference  is  to  be 
deduced  from  the  trade  between  Prussia 
and  Great  Britain  for  the  last  year,  is  the 
comparative  growth  of  British  and  Prus- 
sian navigation.  I  am  aware  that  the 
danger  of  losing  our  carrying  trade,  from 
the  ports  of  the  Baltic,  has  been  the  main 
•source  of  the  jealousy  felt  by  the  shipping 
^interest,  and  of  their  complaints  to  this 
House.  The  comparison  between  British 
and  Prussian  shipping  for  the  two  or 
three  last  years,  and  especially  that  of  the 
.year  1825,  has  certainly  not  borne  out 
their  predictions,  or  justified  their  alarms. 
But.it  would  be  uncandid  to  deny,  that 
we  have  not  yet  sufficient  eiperience  to 
warrant  a  positive  conclusion  that,  pro- 
spectively, the  shipping  of  the  Prussian 
ports  may  not  gain  ground  io  the  compe- 
tition with  our  own.  I  am  the  more  in- 
duced to  make  this  remark,  as,  from  the 
excessive  excitement,  and  over-trading  of 
the  last  year,  I  am  ready  to  acknowledge 
that,  taken  by  itself,  it  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  affording  an  estimate  for  the 
future:  neither,  on  the  other  hand,  per- 
haps, will  it  be  fair,  io  1827,  to  form  such 
an  estimate  from  the  experience  of  the 
present  year,  which,  it  is  much  to  be  feared, 
as  a  natural  consequence  of  late  excess, 
will  be  one  of  severe  depression  in  the 
trade  of  this  country. 

Having  adverted  to  the  apprehensions 
which  are  entertained  respecting  our  trade 
with  the  ports  of  the  Baltic,  i  have  na- 
turally been  most  anxious  to  sift  to  the 
l)ottora  this  important  part  of  our  inquiry. 
I  know  no  mode  so  satisfactory  of  ascer- 
taining what  have  been  the  fluctuations  in 
the  trade,  either  as  respects  our  own  share 
•of  it,  at  different  periods,  or  the  proportion 
which  that  share  bears  to  the  trade  of 
other  powers  with  the  ports  of  the  Baltic, 
as  a  reference  to  the  annual  returns  of  the 
veitsels  of  all  nations  which  have  passed 
the  Sound  in  a  given  number  of  years. 
Fortunately,  the  State-paper  office  has  fur- 
nished me  with  these  returns.    Thii  ac- 


count I  hold  in  my  hand,  from  the  year 
1783  to  the  year  1792,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  year  1789 ;  the  returns  for 
which  year  have  been  either  lost  or  mis- 
laid. I  also  hold  in  my  hand  a  similar 
account,  from  the  year  1816  to  the  year 
1825,  both  inclusive.  The  comparison  of 
these  two  periods,  each  of  ten  years  (both 
periods  of  peace),  appears  to  me  to  afford 
a  fair  illustration  of  this  branch  of  trade. 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  result  will  be 
found  highly  satisnctory ;  for  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  number  of  British  ships 
which  passed  the  Sound  in  the  year  ISSS, 
was  not  only  positively  greater  than  it  was 
in  any  one  of  the  twenty  years  to  which  I 
have  referred,  but  that  its  proportion, 
with  respect  to  the  number  of  vessels 
from  all  other  nations,  was  equallv/kvoor^ 
able  to  this  country;  It  would  be  going 
into  an  unnecessary  detail  to  give  the 
numbers  for  every  year  of  the  twenty,  I 
shall,  therefore,  confine  myself  to  the'five 
last  years.  The  total  number  of  sbipa 
which  passed  the  Sound  was  >— 
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In  the  year  1821 ...  2,819  ...  6,858 
Do.  1822  ...  8,097  ...  5,S86 
Do.  1823  ...  3,016  ...  6,187 
Do.  1824  ...  3.540 ...  6.978 
Do.        1825  ...5,186  ...7,974 

So  that,  looking  at  the  proportion  which 
Great  Britain  has  been  able  to  retain  of 
the  trade  of  the  Baltic,  it  appears  that, 
last  year,  when  the  total  number  of  ves- 
sels which  passed  the  Sound  exceeded 
that  of  any  former  year,  British  shipping 
engrossed  considerably  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  whole  navigation  of  that  sea, 
and  had  increased  very  nearly  two-fifths, 
compared  with  the  average  of  the  foor 
preceding  years.  The  papers  to  which  I 
have  referred  1  propose  to  move  for,  so 
that  the  House  will  be  able  to  judge  from 
them  of  the  correctness  of  my  statement. 

In  consequence  of  the  restoration  of 
peace,  the  demand  for  shipping,  as  I  have 
already  remarked,  was  much  diminished, 
and  the  rates  of  freight  were  considerably 
lowered  after  the  year  1815.  This  gave 
rise  to  great  complaints  on  the  part  of 
the  shipping  interest.  In  the  hope^  of 
finding  some  remedy  for  their  difficulties, 
the  House,  in  the  year  1820,  appointed  a 
select  committee  to  inquire  into  the  state 
of  our  foreign  commerce.  My  right  hon. 
friend,  the  master  of  the  Mint,  now  absent, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  from  indispo^on,  pre- 
sided over  the  labours  of  thai  ^emmitteot 
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our  own,  I  certainly  liftened  to  thit  chirge 
with  no  small  dtgree  of  surprise^  being 
■atiified  that  what  the  hen*  gentleman 
censured  »o  severely,  was  the  very  wisest 
principle  that  this  country  could  adopt. 
TUose  states  were  anxious  to  encourage 
their  cammercial  marine,  by  granting  ex- 
clunve  advantages  to  their  own  shippingt 
and  imposing  certain  restrictioDS  upon  that 
of  this  country*  This  disposition  was  fre- 
quently manifested  by  the  ministers  of 
Uiose  states  in  the  course  of  our  discus* 
aions  with  them ;  and  certainly  there  are 
not  wanting  some  who  are  ooostantly  en* 
deavouring  to  excite  in  these  new  coun* 
tries  a  jealousy  of  the  naval  power  of  Great 
Britain ;  instigating  them  to  adopt  a  sepa- 
rate and  novelcode  of  maritime  law  for  the 
new  world ;  and  to  frame  their  navigation 
system  upon  principles  of  giving  a  pre- 
ference to  their  own  shipping,  and  to  that 
of  America  generally,  over  the  shipping 
of  this  country,  and  of  Europe. 

Have  we  acquiesced  in  these  views? 
Have  we  compromised  any  of  the  acknow- 
ledged principles  of  maritime  law  ?  No, 
Sir.— Whilst  we  have  explicitly  refused  to 
listen  to  anv  such  compromise,  we  have 
disarmed  all  suspicion  as  to  our  commer- 
cial pretenaions,  by  fsankly  declaring,  that 
we  sought  no  exclusive  advantages  for 
British  ships  or  British  trade,  and  that  the 
principle  of  our  intercourse  with  the  new 
states,  aa  with  the  old  states,  of  the.  world, 
would  be  that  of  a  fair  and  equal  re- 
oiprocitv. 

This  brings  me  to  the  gravamen  of  the 
diarge  made  against  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment ;  namely,  the  step  taken  bj  them,  in 
furtherance  of  this  principle,  by  the  in- 
troduction of  a  law,  enabling  the  Crown, 
with  the  advice  of  the  Privy  Council,  to 
remit  all  discriminating  diuties  on  the 
goods  and  shipping  of  such  countries,  as 
may  agree  to  impose  no  higher  charges  or 
duties  upon  British  ships,  and  the  goods 
imported  therds,  than  upon  their  own 
ships,  and  the  like  goods  imported  in  such 
ships. 

*  If  the  system  of  discriminating  duties 
for  the  encouragement  of  shipping  were  a 
secret  known  to  this  cotmtry  alone ;  if  a 
similar  system  were  not,  or  could  not  be, 
put  in  force  in  every  counti^s^  I  should 
not  besteading  here  to  vindicate  the  mea- 
sure to  which  i  have  just  referred,  and  the 
present  policy  of  hia  majesty'^  govern- 
ment. So>  long  as,  in  fact,  no  indepen- 
dent trading  community  existed  out  of 
Europe,  and  so  long  as  the  old  govern- 


ments of  Europe  looked  upon  these  mat-^ 
ters, — if  they  looked  to  them  at  all,— aa 
little  deserving  their  attention,  and  were 
content,  either  from  ignorance  or  indif- 
ference, not  to  thwart  our  svstem,   H 
would  have  been  wrong  to  disturb  any 
part  of  it.    But  is  this  the  present  etate 
of  the  world  ?    Did  not  the  United  Statea 
of  America,  in  the  first  instance,  for  the 
purpose  of  raiting  to  themselves  a  great 
oommerdal  marine,  and  of  counteracting 
our  navigation  laws,  adopt,  in  their  utmost 
rigour,  the  rules  of  those  laws,  and  carry,- 
even  further  than  we  had  ever  done,  la 
respect  to  foreien  ships,  this  prindple  of 
dacriminating  duties  against  our  shipphig? 
Can  we  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
other  nations  have  followed,  or  are  follow- 
ing, their  example  i  Do  we  not  see  them, 
one  after  the  otner,  taking  a  leaf  out  of 
our  own  book  i    Is  not  every  govern- 
ment in  Europe,  if  possessed  of  sea-ports,- 
oow  using  its  utmost  endeavours  to  force- 
a  trade,  and  to  raiteup  for  itself  a  commer- 
cial marine!    Nave  we  not  boasted  of 
our  navigation  laws,  UM  we  have  taught 
other  nationa  to  believe  (however  evro^ 
neous  that  belief),  that  they  are  aliseit 
the  only  requisite,  or,  at  least,  the  liise 
^ud  noa,  ot  commercial  wealth  and  of 
maritime  power  ^    Did  these  vauntinga 
exdte  no  envy,  no  spirit  of  rivalry,  no 
countervailing  opposition  in  other  conn* 
tries?    Did  the  success  of  the  United 
States  of  America  create  no  desire  io 
those  countries  to  follow  her  example? 

It  would  be  worse  than  idle,  it  would 
be  dangerous,  to  dissemble  to  onrselvet 
thegreatchanges  which  have  been  wrought 
since  the  catablishment  of  American  inde* 
pendence,  in  the  views  and  sentimenta  of 
Europe^  upon  all  matters  connected  arith 
commerce  and  navigation.  They  now  eo» 
copy  a  leading  share  in  the  attention  of 
almost  every  government.  They  are 
everv  where  a  subject  of  general  inqolnr 
and  interest.  Even  in  countries  of  wbira 
the  institutions  are  least  favourable  to  the 
discussion  of  political  topics,  these  qtrea* 
tions  are  freely  discntsed,  ami,  by  dis- 
cussion, the  influence  of  public  opinicm 
is  made  to  bear  upon  the  measures  and 
policy  of  their  governments. 

Iff  this  altered  state  of  the  world  it  be- 
came our  duty  seriously  to  inquire,  wh^ 
thev  a  system  of  eommercia)  hostility,  of 
whieh  the  ultimate  tendency  is  mnttml 
prohibition,— whether  a  system  of  high 
discriminating  duties  upon  foreign  ships, 
with  the  B»Mil  certainty  of  aaeing^  iboae 
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selves  with  eauivaJency,— >they  went  more 
boldly  to  wonc  :-^-8o  might  any  European 
power.    If  equivalent  duties  be  established 
on  both  sides,  how  will  they  operate  ?    It 
is  clear  that  the  shipping  of  each  country 
will  stand  in  the  same  relative  situation  to 
that  of  the  other,  as  if  no  such  duties  had 
been  imposed ;  the  duties,  therefore,  in 
both  countries  will  be  a  tax,  and  a  very 
objectionable  one,  upon  the  interchange 
of  their  respective  productions*    But,  as 
those  productions  are  different,  these  duties 
will  affect  differently  the  industry  of  the 
contending    parties.    Our  principal  ex- 
ports to  the  north  of  Europe  are  manu- 
factured goods  and  colonial  produce;— 
our  imports,  timber,  hemp,  flax,  pitch,  tar 
(occasionally  com),  and  other  raw  mate- 
rials.   The  former  must  be  sold  dearer 
in  the  foreign  country— the  latter  in  this 
country — by  all  the  amount  of  the  tax. 
What  IS  this  in  the  foreign  country,  but  a 
premium  against  our   manufactures,    in 
favour  of  the  rival  manufactures  of  other 
states,  or  of  the  importing  state  itself  ^— 
and  in  this  country,  but  a  tax  upon  raw 
materials  requisite  for  carrying  oo  our 
own  manufactures  ?    A  ship,  for  instance, 
is  a  manufactured  article^  and,  to  en- 
courageLOur  shipping,  here  is  an  additional 
tax  upon  the  raw  materials  of  that  manu- 
facture 1     Our  cotton  goods,  our  woollen 
stufi,  barely  maintain  a  competition  with 
those  of  other  countries,  and  here  is  an  ad- 
ditional tax  on  their  importation  into  those 
countries,  to  turn  the  scale  against  us  I 
Our  West-India  planters  complain  of  the 
low  priceof  their  productions,  and  we  pro- 
vokean  additional  tax  which  tends  to  shut 
them  altogether   out  of  the  foreign  mar- 
ket!  If  the  end  of  this  warfare  should  be, 
as,  pushed  to  the  extreme,  it  might  be 
that  each  country  should  export  Its  own 
production,  in    its  own  ships,   and   no 
country  import  the  produciionsof  another, 
in  the  ships  of  that  other,  which  would  be 
the  greatest  loser,  the  country  manufac- 
turing, or  the  country  producing  the  raw 
materials  i    I  will  not  even  glance  at  tbe 
effect  of  all  this  strife  upon  the  consumers, 
that  is,  upon  the  bulk  of  the  population; 
because  I  know  that,  in  certain  quarters, 
I  shall  be  taxed  with  theory,  if  I  stand 
up  for  the  general  interest  of  the  com- 
munity, against   the    pretensions    of  a 
particulsr  class,  when  the  interest  of  that 
class  is  supposed  to  be  at  stake.    Indeed, 
I  have  no  doubt  I  shall  be  told  by  some 
practical  men,  that  all  this  is  theory,  to 
which  they  have  a  short  answer*    That 
VOL.  XV. 


answer  is,  <«  We  do  not  want  any  thing 
from  the  Baltic    We  have  plenty  of  tim- 
ber, &c.  in  Canada,  all  of  which  would 
be  brought  home  in  British  shipping ;  and^ 
therefore,  the  powers  of  the  Baltic  must 
submit    to     our   discriminating    duties, 
without  retaliation,  or  be  content  to  lose 
our  trade.*'     I  really  know  not  how  to 
reason  with  such  logicians.    I  believe  the 
Baltic  can  do  to  the  full  as  well  without 
us,  as  we  can  do  without  the  Baltic.    We 
import  quite  as  much  timber  from  Canada 
as  can  be  used  for  the  purposes  for  which 
that  timber  is  fit.    For  other  and  more 
important  purposes,  we  want  timber  of 
better  and  more  durable  qualities.  Looking 
to  the  shipping  interests  of  this  country, 
and  to  the  mterests  of  Canada,  I  amnot  one 
of  those  who  think  we  have  done  too  much 
for  those  interests,  in  the  great  preference, 
in  point  of  duty,  which  we  have  given  to 
the  Canada  timber,    and  In  the  conse- 
quent sacrifices  which  we  make  to  en- 
courage the  importation  of  that  timber, 
inferior  as  it  is;  but  I  must  say,  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  great  annual  increase 
of  the  importation  from  our  North  Ame- 
rican possessions,  under  the  present  duty, 
shows  that  the  proportion  which  it  bears 
to  the  Baltic  duty  has  not  been  settled  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  shipping  employed 
in  the  Canada  trade.    Were  it  necessary, 
however,  to  make  an  option  between  a 
contest  of  discriminating  duties  with  Prus- 
sia in  the  timber  trade,  or  a  further  re- 
duction of  the  duty  on  Canada  timber 
for  the  greater  encouragement  of  our 
shipping,  I  certainly  should  prefer  the 
latter  measure,  as  the  least  injurious  of 
the  two  to  all  the  other  interesu  of  this 
country. 

For  the  reasons  which  I  have  now 
stated,  his  majesty's  government  have 
thought  it  more  prudent  and  more  dig- 
nified to  enter  into  amicable  arrangements 
with  other  powers,  founded  on  the  basia 
of  mutual  mterest,  and  entire  reciprocity 
of  advantages,  rather  than  embark  in  a 
contest  of  commercial  hostility  and  reci- 
procal exclusion  ;->a  system,  at  beit,  of 
doubtful  benefit  to  the  shipping  interest ; 
Involving  the  certainty  of  great  injury  to 
all  the  other  important  interests  of  the 
country ;  and  which  would  at  last,  place 
parliament  and  the  government  in  the 
painful  alternative,  either  of  turning  a  deaf 
ear  -to  the  complaints  of  the  many  who 
would  suftr  from  the  contest,  or  of  ter* 
minattogit,  as  other  contests  of  a  like 
nature  have  been  terminatedi   by  con- 
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cession,  bringing  with  it  not  only  imme- 
diate humiliation,  but  other  consequences, 
which  do  not  end  with  the  concession 

itself. 

But  it  is  asserted,  that  we  should  not 
have  been  compelled  to  make  our  choice 
between  these  alternaiives.  MVhilst  I  en- 
treat the  House  to  bear  in  mind  the  cir- 
cumstances which  I  have  already  stated, 
in  respect  to  the  general  feeling  which 
prevails  in  the  maritime  countries  of  £u* 
rope,  and  in  America,  I  must  now  call 
their  attention  to  the  steps  which  had  been 
actually  taken  by  Prussia  (the  first  power, 
after  the  United  States,  with  which  we 
entered  into  a  treaty  upon  this  subject) 
before  the  negotiation  of  that  treaty  was 
entertained  by  his  majesty's  government. 

I  hold,  Sir,  in  my  hand  a  report,  made 
on  the  6th  of  August,  1822,  by  the  British 
consul  at  Dantzic ;  also  reports  of  the  vice- 
consuls  at  Konigsberg  and  Memel,  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs.  I 
win  not  trouble  the  House  with  reading 
the  whole  of  these  despatches,  but  I  re- 
quest their  particular  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing extracts : 

Extract  of  a  Despatch  from  Mr.  Consul 
Gibson^  dated  Dantzic^  the  6th  August^ 
1822. 

<<  My  lord :— I  do  myself  the  honour  to 
transmit  to  your  lordship  a  translation  of 
the  order  of  cabinet  (which  I  have  only  now 
been  able  to  procure)  respecting  an  in- 
crease of  the  government  port  charges  in 
the  Prussian  ports,  on  vessels  belonging 
to  countries  between  which  and  Prussia 
no  reciprocity  has  been  fixed  by  treaty,  or 
which  do  not  otherwise  treat  Prussian  ships 
and  their  cargoes  as  advantageously  as 
their  own.  Prussia  has  made  arrangements 
with  Holland,  Denmark,  and  America, 
for  establishing  a  reciprocity  in  this  re- 
spect, and  the  present  regulation  has  evi- 
dently for  object  to  induce  other  coun- 
tries, particuittrly  Britain^  to  enter  into  a 
similar  arrangement. 

*<  At  present  Prussian,  Dutch,  Danish 
and  American  ships  pay,  as  public  port 
charges  here,  about  46i  common  groshes, 
or  about  \*I\d.  sterling,  per  last  of 
4,0001b.  (about  4,1401b.  English),  or 
about  14  tons  British  measurement ;  while 
British  and  other  vessels  pay  about  774 
common  groshes,  or  about  29fJ.  sterling 
per  last,  making  Sjif.  sterling  per  ton 
measurement  more.  The  advance  that 
is  to  take  place  will  make,  as  it  will  be 
payable  in  gold  at  a  losing  valuation,  vtr. 
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<*  On  ships  coming  in  with  a  full  cargo 

of  goods  about     

'<  Do.  with  a  quarter  of  a  cargo  or  less 
"  Do.  going  out  with  a  full  cargo  •  • 
'<  Do.  with  a  quarter  of  a  cargo  or  less 
**  Thus  vessels  arriving  even  in  ba 
and  takine  a  cargo  back,  will  in  futui 
burthened  with  about  S7|^f.  sterling 
ton  measurement  more  government 
charges  than  Prussian  ships;  which  hovi 
is  iiot  quite  so  great  an  advantage  tc 
latter  tis  British  vessels  have  over  Friu 
in  Britain,  by  paying  lower  port  chai 
light  money,  &c.  and  less  duty  on 
cargo,  if  of  timber  for  instance,  w 
gives  the  chief  employment  to  Pru; 
sihips. 

"'The  IVussian  government  make 
new  port  charge  regulation  profess 
from  the  Interest  created  bjr  the  srtua 
of  their  sbijp-owners,  who  are  indee 
going  to  rum." 

Cabinet  Order  ^  ike  20f  A  Jmm,  1822 
ih»  Encottragemesit  qfHam^,  Sinpid 

**  Id  consideration  of  the  nnfaivaii] 
state  of  the  shipfnng  of  thia  countr 
several  years  past,  and  m  cooseqiietii 
the  representations  made  to  me,  /oa 
on  divers  consultatiooi,  that  the  unfav 
able  state  of  things  operates  the  dmn 
juriously  on  the  said  trade,  at  the  pi 
pies  always  observed  here,  of  iai|M 
moderate  burthens  on  formt  abipi 
quenting  Prussian  ports,  aoi  of  \m 
the  same  duties  on  goods  imported  o 
ported,  whetherin  foreignorin  oativ*  1 
are  not  adopted  in  several  fcveign  | 
frequented  by  Prussian  ships ;  I  bav 
solved,  so  long  as  these  relatioos  aubai 
detrimental  to  the  mainteoanoe  of  tM 
portant  branch  of  domestic  trade,  to^ 
the  said  trade  greater  advantages  U 
has  hitherto  enjoyed ;  I  theiefore  d 
dain, 

«  First.  That  the  ooastinff  trade 
one  Prussian  port  to  another  Aall  Im 
sidered,  exclusively,  a  brancli  of -doa 
trade,  and  shall  be  carried  on  solel 
Prussian  vessels,  under  pain  of  M\ 
property  being  couBscated,  upoD 
roreign  ship-master  being  delected 
Exceptions  can  only  be  allowed  io 
urgent  eases,  and  only  for  the  public  j 
by  the  provincial  authorities. 

*<  Secondly.  An  increase  of  the  Ml 
existing  harbour  dues  shall  take  plai 
all  Prussian  ports,  on  foreign  soipi 
cargoes,    in-coming   or   out«gpbi0 
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the  Mine  shall  not  be  applicable  to  the 
ships  of  those  nations  :— 

a  *<  With  which  Prussia  has  treaties, 
placing  her  ships  and  tlieir  cargoef 
on  an  equal  footing  with  the  native 
ahipSi  or  with  those  of  the  most  fa- 
vour^ nations,  in  conformity  with 
the  stipulations  therein  made. 

b.**  Which  from  other  causes  treat 
Prussian  ships,  witli  their  cargoes, 
the  same  as  native  vessels  with  tnein; 

With  this  restriction  shall  the  increase 

take  place,  according  to  the  following 

rates  :— 

a.  **  On  in*coming  ships..tB.  2  per  last 

of4,0001bs. 

b.  *<0n  out*going««.do.*..««  1 do. 

c.  <<  On  ships  that  have  only  one-fourth 

of  a  cargo,  or  less,  one-half  of  the 
above, 

''say  Ia-coming.*«.««  1 
•<  Out-going ^ 

«  Ships  in  ballast  are  not  subject  to  the 
increased  imposts. 

«  The  proceeds  of  this  impost  shall  not 
be  considered  as  an  additional  source  of 
revenue  to  the  state,  but  shall  be  applied 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Ship-owners,  ac« 
Gordinglv  as  you,  the  minister  of  com- 
merce, shall  propose  to  vie. 

**  Thirdlif*  In  order  to  present,  as  far 
as  is  in  the  power  of  the  statOf  a  real  source 
of  profit  to  the  ship-owners,  the  convey- 
anoe  of  such  goods  as  may  be  foraccocmt 
of  the  government,  shall  be  effected,  in 
preference,  by  native  ahips,  regardins 
which  I  refer  to  my  particular  order  m 
this  day. 

«<  The  first  and  third  of  the  foregoing 
enactments  shall  be  put  in  force  imme- 
diately ;  but  the  second  point  only  in  three 
months  after  publication  of  this  order, 
which  is  to  be  made  through  the  collec- 
tion of  laws,  and  according  to  which  the 
needful  is  to  be  decreed. 

( Signed)      «  Fbeoerick  Wilhblm." 

Eriract  of  a  Detpatehjrom  Vke^Comsul 
TvkCf  dated  Konigiberg,  Mnd  j^uguH, 
182^. 

<<  Sir  :*I  beg  leave  to  draw  the  aiten* 
tion  of  your  excellency  to  several  new 
laws  and  regulations  of  the  Prussian  go- 
vernment, wnich  are  highly  detrimental 
to  the  British  trade,  and  respecting  which 
numerous  complaints  have  been  made  to 
me  by  the  merchants  and  shipmasters  in* 
terested  in  the  trade  between  this  coun- 
try and  Great  Britain. 

**  By  the  last  tariff,  a  duty  of  one  guil- 


der per  httndred-weight  is  imposed  on  all 
flax,  hemp,  and  tow«  shippea  in  foreign 
vessels,  fhis  is  probably  iptended  as  a 
measure  of  retaliation  for  the  difference 
of  import  duty  charj^ed  in  Great  Britain 
between  goods  arrivmg  in  British  and  fo- 
reign vessels.  This  law  has  obliged  se- 
veral British  shijps  this  summer  to  load 
flax  at  the  low  freight  of  thirty  shillings 
per  ton,  instead  of  fifW  shillings,  which 
they  would  have  got,  bad  not  the  mer- 
clumts  been  obliged  to  pay  twenty  florins 
per  ton  export  duty,  because  the  goodp 
were  shipped  in  a  British  vessel.  As 
hemp  and  flax  are,  now  that  the  corn 
trade  no  longer  exists,  the  principal  ar- 
ticles of  export  from  hence,  this  duty 
bears  exceedingly  hard  on  British  vessels, 
**  According  to  a  cabinet  order,  dated 
Berlin,  20th  Jmne,  1822,  intended  for  the 
encouragement  of  Prussian  shipping,  th^ 
King  has  been  pleased  to  direct  a  duty  of 
three  dollars  per  last  to  be  charged  on  all 
foreign  vessels  arriving  with  cargoes  afier 
the  expiration  of  three  months.  This  ta« 
is  so  important  in  its  consequences  aa  to 
demand  immediate  attention,  for  a 
moderate-sized  vessel  will,  by  this  order, 
be  compelled  to  pay  three  hundred  dollars 
in  addition  to  the  existing  heavy  chargeSf 
which  will  entirely  prevent  our  vessels 
from  enjoying  the  carrying  trade  from 
home  to  thi«  country.*' 

Extraei  of  a  Deepatch  from  Vke-Cemul 
Fonoier^  dated  Memel,  21s/  August^  1823. 

<<Thi8  difference  between  British  and 
Prussian  shipping**  (i.  e.  the  difference 
established  by  the  decree  of  20th  of  June) 
'<  must  drive  the  carrying  trade  in  Britisn 
bottoms  from  this  port,  to  the  great  in- 
Jury  of  the  British  shipping  interest ;  for 
about  three  hundred  British  veuels,  on  an 
average,  load  here  annually  with  timber 
for  Great  Britain,  which,  of  course,  can- 
not bear  sucli  heavy  charges,  as  carffoea 
consisting  of  arain,  flax,  hemp,  tallow, 
&C.  &C.,  and  wnich  are  of  so  much  more 
considerable  value.  The  merchants  herob 
who  are  principally  British,  have  protested 
against  tnis  new  regulation,  and  petitioned 
the  Priissian  government  for  tne  repeal 
thereof." 

From  what  I  have  now  read,  the  House 
will  at  once  understand  the  nature  of  the 
measures  adopted  by  the  Prussian  go- 
vernment, in  the  year  1822,  and  the  mo- 
tivef  which  influenced  them  in  that  pro- 
ceeding. What  wu  the  consequence  of 
these  meuures  ?    Why,  thatf  in  the  next 
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year,  1823,  the  Board  of  Trade,  dnd 
other  departments  of  the  governmeot, 
were  assailed  with  representations  from 
all  quarters,  connected  with  the  shipping 
and  trade  of  the  country,  against  the 
heavy  charges  imposed  upon  British  ships 
in  the  ports  of  Prussia*  In  such  circum- 
stances what  course  did  his  majesty's 
Sovemmenttake?  We  felt  it  to  be  our 
uty,  in  the  first  instance,  to  communi- 
cate with  the  Prussian  minister  in  this 
country ;  and  our  minister  at  Berlin  was, 
I  believe,  also  directed  to  confer  with  the 
Prussian  government  on  the  subject.  I 
myself  had  a  conference  with  the  Prussian 
minister  at  this  court,  and  I  well  recollect 
the  substance  of  his  reply  to  me,  "  You 
have,'*  he  said,  "  set  us  the  example,  by 
your  port  and  light  charges,  and  your 
discriminating  duties  on  Prussian  ships; 
and  we  have  not  gone  beyond  the  limits 
of  that  example.  Hitherto,  we  have  con- 
fined the  increase  of  our  port  and  tonnage 
charges  to  ships  only ;  but  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  my  government  next  year"  (and 
of  this  he  shewed  me  the  written  proof) 
**  to  imitate  ^ou  still  more  closely,  by  im- 
posing discnminating  duties  on  the  goods 
imported  in  your  ships.  Our  object  is  a 
just  protection  to  our  own  navigation ; 
and  so  long  as  the  measure  of  our  protec- 
tion does  not  exceed  that  which  is 
afforded  in  your  ports  to  British  ships, 
we  cannot  see  with  what  reason  you  can 
complain." 

Against  such  a  reply,  what  remon- 
strance could  we,  in  fairness,  make  to  the 
Prussian  government?  We  might  have 
addressed  ourselves,  it  may  be  said  by 
some,  to  the  friendly  feelings  of  that  go- 
vernment;— we  might  have  pleaded  long 
usa^e  in  support  of  our  discriminating 
duties; — we  misht  have  urged  the  ad- 
vantages which  Prussia  derived  from  her 
trade  with  England.  Appeals  like  these 
were  not  forgotten  in  the  discussion,  but 
they  were  of  h'ttle  avail  against  the  fact 
stated  by  Mr.  Consul  Gibson— that  "  the 
Prussian  ship-owners  were  all  going  to 
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By  others,  it  may  be  said,  "your  duty 
was,  to  retaliate,  by  increasing  your  own 
port  charges,  and  discriminating  duties, 
on  Prussian  shipping."  I  have  already 
stated  generally  my  reasons  against  the 
policy  of  this  latter  course.  We  were 
not  prepared  to  begin  a  system  of  com- 
mercial hostility,  which,  if  followed  up 
on  both  sides  to  its  legitimate  conse- 
quences, could  only  tend  to  reciprocal 


prohibition.  In  this  state  of  things,  more 
prudently,  as  I  contend,  we  entered  opdn 
an  amicable  negotiation  with  the  Prussian 
government,  upon  the  principle  of  our 
treaty  with  the  United  States**that  of 
abolishing,  on  both  sides,  all  discrimiiiat- 
ing  duties  on  the  ships  and  goods  of  the 
respective  countries  in  the  ports  of  the 
other. 

Having  concluded  an  arrangenent  with 
Prussia  upon  this  basis,  we  soon  feond  it 
necessary  to  do  the  same  with  sone  other 
of  the  northern  states.  Similar  conven- 
tions were  accordingly  entered  into  with 
Denmark  and  Sweden.  Reciprocity  is 
the  foundation  of  all  those  conventions ; 
but  it  is  only  fair  to  add,  that  thet  con- 
tain other  stipulations  for  giving  facility  to 
trade,  and  from  which  the  commerce  of 
this  country,  1  am  confident,  will  in  the 
result,  derive  considerable  advantage. 

When  his  majesty's  government  had 
successively  made  the  concession  of  these 
discriminating  duties  to  the  United  Stales^ 
to  Prussia,  to  Denmark,  and  to  Swedien, 
I  should  hate  been  ashamed  of  the  coun- 
cils of  this  country  if  we  had  hesitated  to 
enter  into  a  similar  agreement  whh  the 
free  Hanseatic  towns  of  Hamborgfa, 
Bremen,  and  Lubeck.  These  little 
states,  I  admit,  had  imposed  no  dist:ri- 
minating  duties  upon  our  ships,  though 
they  had  the  power  to  do  so.  But  woi3d 
it  have  been  worthy  of  the  character  of 
this  great  country,  consistent  with  its 
justice,  or  honourable  to  its  generosity, 
to  continue  to  levy,  upon  the  trade  and 
shipping  of  these  ports,  duties  which  were 
no  longer  paid  by  the  subjects  of  niOre 
powerful  states ! — to  have  made  their  for* 
bearance  the  plea  for  our  exaction,  or  to 
have  waited  to  do  an  act  of  justice  until 
they  had  deprived  us  of  that  plea  i 

In  our  treatment  of  these  free  towns, 
this  country  ought  not  altogether  to  for- 
get  that,  amidst  the  barbarous  ignorance, 
nnd  habitual  violence,  of  the  feudal  ages, 
those  little  republics  were  the  refu^  of 
commerce,  and  the  nurseries  of  eivdis^ 
tion.  They  were  the  sanctuaries,  in 
which  the  arts  and  pursuits,  most  con- 
ducive to  the  enjoyments  and  improre- 
ment  of  mankind,  were  respected,  amidst 
the  scenes  of  bloodshed,  rapine,  and  in- 
security, by  which  they  were  too  often 
surrounded.  With  these  recollections,  I 
shall,  perhaps,  be  excused,  if  I  express  mj 
regret,  that  several  of  the  little  t reding 
communities  on  the  continent  have  ceased 
to  be  free  and  independent.    In  point  oC 
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policy,  it  hat  alwayt  appeared  to  me  that 
the  incorf>oration  of  these  coaiinuDitiet 
with  the  military  monarchiei  of  the  cod- 
tinent»  was  not  the  most  satisfactory  mir^ 
of  the  late  settlement  of  Europe.  This 
incorporation  was,  probably,  more  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  the  general 
derangement  of  the  waf,  than  the  legiti- 
mate result  of  the  principles  which  pre- 
vailed at  the  restoration  of  peace.  Were 
i  disposed  to  illustrate  the  mconvenience 
of  that  incorporation,  in  reference  to  the 
present  subject,  I  mi^bt,  not  inoppor« 
tunely,  refer  to  Dantzic  If,  instead  of 
passing  under  the  dominion  of  an  absolute 
monarchy*  that  town  (formerly,  Ibelieve, 
one  of  the  Hanseatic  league)  had  con- 
tinued free  like  Hamburgh,  and  had  the 
government  of  Prussia  then  said,«— <*  You 
3]all  not  trade  with  us,  except  on  such 
and  such  conditions,'*— our  answer  might 
have  been,  "the  commodities  which  we 
want  from  your  country  we  can  procure 
at  Dantzic,  where  no  such  conditions  are 
imposed  on  British  ships." 

If  we  look  at  the  present  question,  as 
connected  with  our  maritime  strength,  I 
contend  that  there  can  be  little  or  no 
danger  from  the  arrangements  which  I  have 
now  described.  The  states  to  which 
those  arrangements  extend,  from  their 
situation,  and  from  many  other  circum- 
stances, which  it  is  not  necessary  for  me 
to  mention,  never  can  become  formidable 
as  maritime  powers;— they  never  can 
dispute  with  us  the  ascendancy  on  the 
ocean,  nor  have  they  an  interest  in  assist- 
ing others  to  obtain  that  ascendancy. 
Their  commercial  interests,  and  regard  to 
their  own  security,  must  alike  incline 
them  to  our  side. 

In  time  of  peace,  it  is  well  known,  the 
policy  of  this  country  excludes,  as  much 
as  possible,  from  our  commercial  marine 
the  natives  of  all  foreign  countries  ;  but, 
in  time  of  war,  when  our  native  seamen 
are  required  for  the  king's  service,  we 
are  under  the  necessity  of  admitting 
volunteers  from  other  countries  to  man 
our  merchant  ships.  The  consequence  is, 
that,  from  our  multiplied  intercourse  with 
those  .secondary  states,  their  seamen,  in 
time  of  war,  tempted  by  higher  wa|^  and 
other  advantages,  assist  in  manning  our 
merchant  ships,  and  thereby  afford  ua 
great  facilities  for  carrying  on  our  exten- 
sive commerce.  On  the  restoration  of 
peace,  these  volunteers  are,  most  of  them, 
forced  to  seek  employment  again  in  the 
merchantmen  of  their  own  countries;  and 


their  retain  thither  contributef  to  gnt 
increased  activity  to  the  commercial 
marine  of  those  tountries. 

If,  therefore,  by  this  system  of. ex- 
tended reciprocity,  a  somewhat  larger 
share  of  the  carrying  trade  between  Great 
Britain  and  these  secondary  states,  de* 
volve  to  their  shipping,  in  time-  of  peacCf 
so  Car  as  this  participation  is  obtained,  at 
the  expense  of  any  diminished  employ-* 
ment  for  our  own  shipping,  we  may  re« 
gret  the  diminution :  at  the  same  time,  if 
the  drcumstancea  which  lead  to  it  be 
unavoidable,  it  is  some  consolatioo  to 
know,  that  the  corresponding  increaset 
elsewhere,  is  divided  among  those  coun- 
tries which  cannot  be  dangerous,  and 
are  likely  to  be  most  useful  to  us,  in  time 
of  war. 

The  timber  trade  with  Norwajr  has,  al 
all  times,  been  carried  on  chiedy  in  the 
ships  of  that  country.  They  are  built  for 
the  purpose,  inthe  cheapest  manner^  but 
so  rudely  constructed,  as  to  be  mfit  for 
the  conveyance  of  almost  any  other 
article.  In  respect  to  the  Prussian  tindier 
ships,  they  are  also  of  a  constructioavefy 
inferior  to  the  shipping  of  this  country, 
built  for  the  purpose  of  general  trade. 
Wo  are  told  by  most  of  the  petitioners, 
and  figures  are  adduced  to  prove  the 
statements,  that  they  are  sent  to  sea  and 
navigated  at  less  than  one*half  of  the  ex- 
pense of  British  ships.  If  it  be  so,  the 
restoration  of  the  discriminating  duty,  to 
the  repeal  of  which  these  petitionei^ 
attribute  all  their  present  difficuJties, 
would  be  of  little  avail  to  protect  them. 
That  protection  was  2«.  9a.  upon  a  load 
of  timber,  being  the  diibrence  between 
57s.  9d.^  the  duty  in  a  foreign,  and  B5i^ 
the  duty  in  a  British  abip,  exclusivaof 
some  difference  on  account  of  lower  port 
charges,  and  light  money  paid  by.  the 
British  ship.  Against  this  advantage, 
therefore,  in  our  porta,  was  to  be  set  off 
the  alien  dutv  of  d#.  l{<2i  a  ton,  imposed 
on  British  ships  in  the  Prussian  porta, 
whether  with  a  cargo  or  in  balhut.  The 
balance,  therefore,  on  our  side  wouM  be 
next  to  nothing — totally  inadequate,  upon 
the  shewing  of  the  petitioners,  as  protec- 
tion; but  just  enough  to  excite  irritation, 
and  to  afibrd  a  pretence  for  vexatiooa 
restrictions  on  British  commerce,  and  the 
introduction  of  British  manufactures  into 
the  Prussian  dominions.  It  has  also  been 
stated  by  some  of  the  petitioners,  that 
ship-building  in  this  country  is  rendered 
more  expensive  by  taxes  on  the  materials* 
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from  which  other  coimirief  are  exempt 
I  am  not  aware  thal»  in  the  petition  from 
the  shipping  interest  in  the  port  of  Lon- 
don, praying  for  a  continuance  of  the  dis- 
criminating duties,  the  petitioners  urge 
the  direct  taxation  upon  the  materials 
employed  in  ship-buildingy  as  a  ground  of 
complaint.  It  has  been  alleged,  that 
the  Americans  build  their  ships  upon 
cheaper  terms  than  we  do.  This  I  do 
not  believe.  Timber.  I  admit,  is  cheaper 
in  the  United  States,  but  almost  ever^r 
other  article  employed  in  ship-building  i« 
as  dear  as,  and  several  of  them  dearer 
than,  in  this  country.  Labour  likewise  is 
dearer,  and  the  pay  of  the  crew  full  as 
high  as,  if  not  higner  than,  in  EIngland. 

After  all,  there  is  nothing  new  in  the 
complaints  now  made  of  the  increased 
employment  of  the  shipping  of  the 
northern  powers,  in  their  trade  with  this 
country.  Similar  complaints  were  made 
after  the  American  war.  In  the  year 
1786.  the  ship-owners  represented  that 
our  laws  gave  too  great  an  advantage  to 
foreign  smpi.  and  especially  to  the  foreign 
ahips  employed  in  the  importation  of 
timber  from  the  Baltic. 

In  consequence  of  this  representation 
the  Board  of  Trade  of  that  day  entered 
upon  an  inquiry  into  the  subject.  Mr. 
Reeves,  in  his  work  on  the  Law  of  Ship- 
ping and  Navigation,  states,  in  reference 
to  this  inquiry,  that, 

**ln  the  year  1766,  it  was  observed, 
that  the  quantity  of  foreign  ships  employ- 
ed in  the  importation  of  goods  from  Den- 
mark, Norway.  Sweden,  and  the  East 
country,  was  much  greater  in  proportion 
to  the  British,  than  the  foreign  tonnage 
employed  in  other  trades ;  and  that  it  was 
increasing  in  general,  and  the  British 
shipping  employed  in  some  of  these  trades 
was.  at  the  same  time,  decreasing.  A 
reference  was  made,  in  consequence,  to 
the  Board  of  Customs,  to  see  whether  it 
micht  not  be  proper  to  augment  the  duty. 
caUed  the  aKen's  duty*  or  petty  custom, 
on  such  of  the  goods  enumerated  and 
described  in  tlie  eighth  and  ninth  sections 
of  the  act  of  navigation  as  were  then  sub- 
ject to  it,  and  were  imported  from  the 
before*mentioned  countries ;  and  whether 
auch  increase  would  materially  operate  to 
increase  the  burthens  on,  and  coase* 
quently  the  prices  of,  those  articles,  if 
such  duty  were  increased  gradually ;  that 
is,  by  making  it  double  from  the  first  of 
January,  1787.  and  treble  from  the  first 
of  January,  1788;  and  in  case  the  Board 
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of  Customa  should  be  of  audi  opinion, 
then  they  were  called  upon  to  consider, 
whether  some  advantage  might  not  be 
given  to  British-built  ships  employed  ia 
those  trades,  by  lowering  the  dutiea  on 
those  articles  when  imported  in  such 
ships;  or  whether  both  these  nugthoda 
might  not  be  pursued  in  such  proportiom 
as  might  best  attain  the  end  proposed, 
and  not  materially  affisct  the  revenue." 

As  it  does  not  appear  that  recourse  was 
had  to  these  expedients,  it  is  to  |be  inferred 
that,  upon  further  consideration,  it  was 
found  it  would  not  be  safe  to  riik  the  ax- 
periment.  The  northern  powen  had  not 
then  complained  of  our  existing  alien 
charges  upon  their  shipping;  thev  had 
taken  no  steps  to  countervail  mose  cnarget 
in  their  ports ;  but  did  it  follow  that  they 
would  continue  passive,  if  a  question  then 
at  rest  bad  been  disturbed,  by  iocieaaioff 
those  chains  in  the  manner  suggested? 
In  my  opinion,  to  leave  the  question  at 
rest,  as  lon^  as  posable,  was  the  wisest 
policy  for  this  country.  It  was  the  policy 
pursued  imtU  the  matter  was  taken  up. 
not  by  us  but  by  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  in  succession  by  other 
powers.  In  that  state  of  thinn.  and  after 
the  arrangements  which  we  had  entered 
into  with  those  powers,  acting  upon  tbo 
necessity  of  the  case,  I  felt,  in  the  coursa 
of  the  last  session,  that  it  would  be  better 
to  make  our  laws  upon  this  poiot  aquaro 
with  our  practice— -better  as  one  general 
rule — ^first,  to  tender  to  all  nations  alilM. 
and  indiscriminately,  equal  fadlities  of 
commerce  and  navigation,  and  e^ual  in- 
ducements to  visit  the  ports  of  this  ooim- 
try.  with  their  merchandise,  either  tot  our 
own  consumption,  or  in  tlie  way  of  tranait 
(entrepdt)  to  other  parts  of  the  world : 
—secondly,  to  abolisn  all  diacriminating 
duties  affecting  differently  the  like  pro* 
ductions  of  foreign  countnes.  and.  in  lien 
thereof,  to  establish  one  uniform  tariff  for 
the  whole: — and  thirdly,  to  reduce  that 
tariff  to  the  lowest  degree,  consistent  ia 
each  particular  articte,  with  the  two 
legitimate  objects  of  all  dutiea  ^aather 
the  collection  of  the  necessary  public 
revenue,  or  the  protection  requisite  for 
the  maintenance  of  our  own  internal  in- 
dustry. These  are  the  principles  acconk 
ing  to  whieh  our  new  book  of  ratea  hai 
been  formed,  and  the  consolidation  of  our 
innumerable,  and.  in  many  iiistanceaf  in* 
consistent  and  contradictory  lawa  of 
customs  been  effected. 

A  few  observations  on  our  commopcial 
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policy,  with  regard  to  oor  colonies  abroad, 
will  bring  me,  I  hope,  to  the  conclusion 
of  this  important  inTestigation.  The 
former  colonial  system  of  this  country 
was  simply  this,  that  our  possessions 
abroad  should  receive  all  their  supplies 
from  hence  in  British  shipping,  and  they 
were  prohibited  from  trading  directly 
with  any  other  country.  But,  so  early  as 
the  year  1783— -the  year  in  which  we  re- 
cognized the  independence  of  the  United 
Ststes  of  America— it  occurred  to  the  go- 
vemment  at  home,  that  it  might  be  some- 
what hard  to  require  of  the  West-India 
colonies  to  draw  all  their  supplies  fron 
the  mother  country.  What,  then,  was 
the  line  adopted?  Orders  in  council, 
allowing  those  cekmies  to  trade  directly 
with  the  United  States  of  America  in 
British  shipping,  were  passed,  from  time 
to  time,  as  occasion  required,  and  the 
ninistew  as  often  came  down  to  nariia- 
ment  for  bills  of  indemnity,  fi)r  ha? ing 
so  hr  violated  the  plantation  laws. 

In  process  of  time,  however,  the  go- 
vernment of  tlie  United  States,  jealous  of 
a  trade  in  which  British  shippmg  alone 
was  emploved,  said  to  this  country— '<  If 
you  want  the  productions  of  our  countsy, 
for  the  use  of  your  colonies,  and  will  not 
allow  us  to  send  them  in  our  ships,  we 
will  entirely  prohibit  the  exportation  to 
your  colonies,  in  British  shippmg,  of  those 
articles  of  which  your  colonies  stand  in 
need/'  They  did  so.  The  British  govern- 
ment bad  then  recourse  to  another  expe- 
dient, in  order  to  avert  the  threatened 
inconvenience,  and  at  the  smne  time 
to  avoid  any  positive  alteration  of  our 
navigation  laws.  A  sort  of  open  mart  or 
fair  was  established,  at  some  half-way 
place  between  the  coast  of  America  and 
the  West  Indies,  to  which  the  ships  of 
the  United  Ststes  came,  and  where,  being 
met  by  our  traders,  the  respective  parties 
interchanged  commodities^  according  to 
their  mutual  wants* 

But  the  government  of  the  United 
States  again  interfered,  and  prohibited 
their  ships  from  this  trade.  Aner  a  soi- 
pension  of  intercoorse  had  continued  fer 
aoane  time,  parliament,  in  the  year  18ffi, 
passed  an  act,  by  which  American  ahips 
were  allowed  to  trade,  directly,  between 
the  United  States  and  our  colonies,  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  North  America. 

Now  let  ne  ask,  was  it  politic,  was  it 
altogether  consistent  with  inspartidiity, 
and  our  friendly  relations  with  the  norui 
of  Euroftf,  to  grant  to  the  shipping  of  the 


United  States,  first  tn  the  trade  between 
them  and  this  oeuatr^,  by  the  treaty  ef 
1815^;  and,  secondly,  m  the  trade,  by  this 
act  regularly  leealiied,  between  those 
states  and  our  colonies,  privileges,  which 
we  continued  to  deny  to  the  shipping  of 
IVossia,  of  Denmark,  of  Sweden,  of 
Hamburgh,  and  of  other  trading  eomrau* 
nities  of  Europe  ?  Upon  what  principle 
of  ftumess,  upon  what  principle  of  sound 
policy,  were  we  to  continue  this  prefer* 
ence  exclusively  to  a  power,  towarcto 
which,  God  knows,  I  entertain  no  feeHae 
of  hostility — lar  from  it— bat,  when  I 
am  speaking  of  that  nation  in  a  British 
House  of  Commons,  it  is  not  improper 
to  say,  that  in  oMtters  of  navigation 
and  naval  power,  lAiere  exists,  towaras  ns^ 
a  spirit  of  rivalry  in  the  United  States-; 
a  spirit  of  which  1  do  not  complain,  but 
which  should  incline  every  Bnglishman  to 
doubt  the  wisdom  of  any  measure,  tend- 
ing to  encourage  the  growth  of  the  com- 
mercial marine  of  America,  by  giving  to 
it  privileges  greater  than  arepermitt^  to 
the  shipping  of  other  states— states  less 
jealous  of  our  maritime  ascendancy  hi 
time  of  war,  and,  at  all  times  confining 
their  views  upon  the  ocean  to  the  indue- 
trious  employment  of  their  sea-faring 
people,  without  looking  to  the  ulterior 
object  of  one  day  dis[mting  with  us  the 
dominion  of  that  ocean. 

Considering,  therefore,  the  act  of  182S^ 
and  the  changes  which  had  taken  j^ace 
in  the  colonial  system  of  other  powers,  it 
appeared  to  me  that  the  time  was  arrifod 
when  upon  every  sound  principle  it  would 
be  right  to  extend  to  the  foreign  ship- 
pine  of  Europe,  the  same  privilege  of 
trading  with  our  colonies  m  the  New 
Worlo,  which  had  been  granted  to  Uie 
shipping  of  America;  and  also  to  give 
a  greater  facility,  and  ext«ision,  to  the 
intercourse  between  foreign  ceontriea 
and  our  colonies  generally—- strictly  con- 
fining, however,  to  British  shippmg  enln 
all  trade  between  this  country  and  the 
colonies,  and  idl  inter-colonial  trade  b^ 
tween  the  different  foreign  poasessiooa  of 
the  British  empire. 

Whether  we  look  to  the  interests  ef 
our  commerce,  whidi  are  also  the  inter- 
ests of  our  navi^^tion;— whether  we  look 
to  the  separate  mterests  of  the  colonies, 
or  to  the  general  interesta  of  the  parent 
country;  — or  whether  we  consider  the 
changes  which  have  reeently  taken  place, 
especially  m  the  New  World ;— ell  these 
coBsidemieoa  appaw  to  ase -to  onDour  in 
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support  of  the  measares  to  which  I  have 
referred,  and  the  enlarged  viewg  of 
policy  upon  which  they  are  founded. 

Shipping,  like  other  branches  of  busi- 
ness in  this  country,  is  liable  to  fluctua- 
tion. There  may  be  great  excitement  at 
one  period,  and  great  depression  at  ano- 
ther. Last  year,  for  instance,  the  demand 
far  exceeded  the  means  of  the  British 
ship-owners  to  supply  it.  The  price  of 
freight  for  foreign  adventures  was,  in  con- 
sequence, so  much  raised  as  to  become  a 
very  serious  injury  and  interruption  to 
other  branches  of  navigation,  more  es- 
pecially to  our  coasting  trade.  Yet,  such 
was  the  unbridled  rage  for  speculation 
which  then  prevailed,  that  our  tonnage 
could  not  keep  pace  with  it,  and  foreign 
vessels  were  taken  up  in  every  port  of 
Europe,  not  from  a  preference,  but  be- 
cause British  ships  could  not  be  procured* 
This  is  not  the  proper  occasion  to  inquire 
into  the  origin  of  the  almost  universal 
mania  which  appears  to  have  seised  upon 
merchants  and  manufacturers,  not  of  this 
country  only,  but,  more  or  less,  upon 
those  of  other  countries,  during  the  last 
year.  It  is  now  too  generally  seen  and 
admitted,  even  by  those  who  were  most 
infected  by  that  mania,  that  their  specu- 
lations were  carried  on  without  reference 
to  the  habitual  scale  of  our  consumption, 
or  to  the  rapid  accumulation  of  goods,  or 
to  any  of  those  circumstances  which,  in 
Uieir  calmer  moments,  direct  the  opera- 
tions of  commercial  men.  When  prices 
bad  risen,  in  the  first  instance  from 
natural  causes  perhaps,  speculation  soon 
forced  a  further  and  more  rapid  rise,  and 
the  only  inference,  for  a  time,  among 
buyers,  seems  to  have  been,  that  it 
would  continue  progressive,  and  almost 
indefinite. 

Connecting  this  rage  for  speculation 
with  the  employment  of  shipping,  the 
House  will  be  surprised  to  hear  in  what 
a  degree  the  quantity  of  bulky  articles 
from  foreign  countries,  and  from  our 
possessions  in  North  America,  in  the  last 
year,  exceeded  the  importations  of  former 
years.  In  the  year  1822,  the  total  im- 
portation of  timber  from  foreign  countries 
was  140,715  loads — in  1825,  it  amounted 
to  not  less  than  301,548. 

Cwtf. 

607,143 
1,042,956 

805,238 
1,164,029 

Lbs. 

Of  wool  ••  ia  18S2  ••••  19»048|8i9 


Of  flax*. ..  in  1822 
Do.     . .  in  1825 

Of  tallow  ..in  1822 
Do.    •.   in  1825 


. . . 


•  •  •  • 


•  •  •  • 


•  •  •  • 
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Do.  •  •     in  1825  . .  •  •  43,700,553 

Of  linseed  in  1822  ....    1,411,137 

Do.    ..    in  1825 2,876,571 

From  British  America. 

Loads. 

Of  timber. .  in  1 822  ...  •      345,741 
Do in  1825  ....      467,565 

Own. 

Ashes  •••.  in  1822  ....  135,983 

Do in  1825  •  • .  •  210,781 

Masts  from  all  parts  of  the 

world,  under  twelve  inches  Nmb«. 

in  diameter  in  1822  ••••  14,464 

Do in  1825  ....  19,016 

Above  twelve  inches  in  dia- 
meter : 

Locdfw 

in  1822  ••..  4,577 

in  1825  ....  8,698 

The  result  of  all  this  overtrading  of  last 
j^ear,  of  which  I  have  selected  onTj  a  few 
instances,  is  the  *  depression  which  now 
prevails,  the  interruption  of  commercial 
credit,  the  great  diminution  of  employ- 
ment for  manufacturing  labour  in  this 
country,  and  the  general  derangement  of 
business  in  the  countries  with  which  our 
principal  interchange  of  commodities'  is 
carried  on.  I  deplore  this  state  of  things^ 
not  the  less,  certainly,  because  it  is  not 
confined  to  this  country ;  and,  in  alluding 
to  the  sufferings  of  otners,  I  do  so,  not 
as  a  source  of  consolation  to  ourselves^ 
but  as  evidence,  that  this  derangeoient 
is  to  be  traced  to  some  cause  <»  mora 
extensive  eflect  than  the  municipal  iegu« 
lations  of  this  country. 

It  would  be  matter  of  surprise  if,  amidst 
this  almost  universal  stagnation  of  demand, 
theshippinginterest,whichhadfullypartici- 
pated  in  the  extraordinary  attivily  of  the 
preceding  period,  should  not  partake  of 
the  languor  by  which  it  is  now  succeeded. 
In  looking  dispassionately  at  this  or  mnj 
other  of  the  leading  interests  of  this 
country,  we  must  not  draw  our  concia* 
sions  from  extreme  cases,  either  -war. 
We  must  also  recollect  that  shipping,  in 
common  with  every  other  mode  off  em* 
ploying  capital  and  industry,  when  it 
seeks  a  foreign  market  is  liable  to  be 
afiected  by  a  competition  with  other 
countries,  and  by  acts  of  foreign  states^ 
over  which  we  can  have  no  control.  At  ftr 
as  exclusion  is  within  our  reach,— in  tbe 
coasting  trade,— in  the  fisheries,  —  in  the 
trade  between  this  country  and  oar 
foreign  possessions, «- we  grant  a  strict 
monopoly  to  the  British  ship-owner.  It 
is  our  duty  to  maintain  and  enfiM«e  thai 
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nioiK>poly»  not  for  hit  special  tdTantage, 
but  for  the  public  intereit.  It  is  further 
our  duty  to  gife  him  every  legitimate 
coonteoance  and  protection  in  the  trade  of 
this  country  with  other  maritime  countries ; 
but  if  any  branch  of  that  trade  is  inter- 
fered with«  either  by  new  regulations  in 
those  countries,  or  by  the  erection  of 
territories,  once  colonies,  into  an  inde- 
pendent state,  however  we  may  regret 
the  circumstances,  as  affecting  our  ancient 
navigation  system,  it  may  not  be  in  our 
power  to  overrule  those  circumstances. 

In  such  a  state  of  things,  our  policy 
must  be,  retaining  the  important  princi- 
ples of  that  system  as  much  as  possible,  to 
adapt  it  to  the  change  in  our  situation, 
and  to  the  altered  relation  in  which  we 
stand  to  the  parties  with  which  we  have 
to  deal. 

The  first  effect  of  such  inevitable 
changes,  either  in  navigation  or  trade,  is, 
usually,  more  or  less,  to  derange  the 
ioterests,  upon  which  they  immediately 
bear ;  but  the  temporary  difficulty  is  ffo* 
nerally  overcome  by  the  speedy  opening 
of  fresh  channels  of  employment,  and  is 
soon  merged  in  the  increased  enterprise 
which  attracts  capital  and  shipping  to 
some  other  quarter.  This  was  the  case 
after  the  separation  of  the  British  colonies 
in  North  America ;  and  I  hope  for  a 
similar  issue  on  the  present  occasion. 

We  are  all  agreed  that  our  commercial 
marine  is  the  foundation  of  our  naval 
power,  and  that  the  inaintenance  of  that 
power  is  the  paramount  duty  of  those 
who  administer  the  affiiirs  of  this  country. 
In  an  inquiry  like  this,  therefore,  the 
most  important  question  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  House  is,  not  the  detail  of 
each  separate  branch  of  trade  in  which 
our  commercial  marine  was  employed 
in  any  particular  year,  but  its  aggregate 
amount  at  this  time,  compared  with 
the  aggregate  amount  at  some  antecedent 
period. 

Now,  Sir,  I  have  already  stated  what 
that  amount  was  at  the  breaking  out  of 
the  last  war  in  1793,  and  what  it  is  at  the 
present  time.  The  comparison,  taken  by 
itself,  certainly  affords  no  ground  for  de- 
spondency or  alarm.  But,  in  makine  this 
comparison  in  reference  to  our  military 
marine,  we  are  also  to  bear  in  mind,  that 
in  17.93,  both  the  military  and  conimercial 
marine  of  France  and  Spain  werpr  much 
more  numerous  than  they  are  at  present. 
The  navy  pf  Spain,  once  so  powerf\|l,  has 
dwindled  almost  to  nothing }  btr  mf  iccbant 
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ships  have  nearly  disappeared  from  the 
ocean.  The  navy  of  France  is  less  num- 
erous and  less  formidable  than  it  was  at 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution,  and 
her  commercial  shipping,  though  re- 
viving, since  the  peisce,  is  probably, 
at  this  moment,  not  more  than  one 
half  of  its  amount  in  1792.  On  the 
other  hand,  whether  we  look  to  the 
number  of  ships  of  war,  to  the  means  of 
manning  those  ships,  to  the  general  spirit 
which  pervades  every  branch  of  the 
service,  or  to  any  other  clement  of  naval 
power,  what  a  contrast  between  our 
situation  at  the  close  of  the  last,  and  of  the 
American,  war  I  Can  we  forget  the  period 
when  the  combined  fleet  of  the  House  of 
Bourbon  was  master  of  the  British  Chan- 
nel,—  when  a  West-India  convoy  was 
obliged  to  assemble  at  Leith,  and  go 
north  about,  in  order  to  escape  capture 
by  an  enemy's  fleet,  within  sight  of  our 
principal  sea-ports  ?  Can  we  forget 
when  Gibraltar,  blockaded  by  the  united 
naval  forces  of  those  same  powers,  was 
relieved,  as  it  were  by  stealth  i — when  it 
was  considered  matter  of  just  praise  to  the 
highly-distinguiihed  officer  who  com- 
manded the  British  fleet,  on  that  trying 
occasion,  that  in  performing  this  service, 
he  was  able  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  a 
superior  enemy,  and  to  return  to  Eng- 
land, without  having  risked  a  combat. 

These  are  among  the  recollections 
which  belong  to  the  American  war.  How 
difierent  from  those  which  connect  them- 
selves with  the  war  by  which  it  was  suc- 
ceeded I  That  our  sway  oo  every  part  of 
the  ocean  was  undisputed  by  the  naval 
power,  not  of  France  and  Spam  only,  but 
of  all  Europe,  before  the  close  of  the  last 
war,  is  matter  of  notoriety.  In  fact  the 
British  navy  was  then  occupied  in  the 
blockade  of  every  naval  arsenal  of  its 
enemies;  and  this,  for  the  last  yean  of 
the  war,  formed  its  principal  employment 
in  Europe* 

When  we  began  that  war,  in  the  course 
of  which  we  achieved  so  many  victories, 
our  commercial  marine  was  three-fifths  of 
its  present  amount.  Our  seamen  in  the 
kind's  navy,  16,000,  instead  of  30,000, 
their  present  number.  We  had  then  no 
reserve  of  veteran  seamen,  receiving  for 
former  services  an  annual  allowance  from 
the  state.  We  have  now  such  a  reserve 
amounting  to  many  thousandSf  all  o: 
whom  are  liable,  upon  an  .emergeocyt  to 
be  called  upon  by  the.  admiralty,  and  of 
wbom  •  laige  proporlioo.woyldi  I  haye.no 
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doubt,  be  found  as  efficient  as  before 
their  discharge.  Our  ships,  likewise,  are 
in  a  more  comnlete  state,  and  better  pre- 
pared with  all  the  means  of  speedy 
equipment,  than  at  any  former  period  of 
peace. 

Never,  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  was 
there  a  time  when  the  country  might  rest 
with  greater  confidence  and  satisfaction 
on  the  sufficiency  of  its  naval  resources 
than  at  the  present. 

But  we  are  told,  and  I  am  ready  to 
admit  it,  that  if  the  naval  resources  of 
France  and  Spain  have  declined,  a  new 
and  formidable  power  has  grown  up  in 
the  United  States  of  America.  I  have 
already  stated,  that  the  maritime  means 
of  that  country  had,  from  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, been  considerably  benefitted 
during  the  late  war,  which  lasted  so  long, 
and  spread  so  generally  through  Europe. 
But,  if  the  commercial  marine  of  the 
United  States  increased  during  that  pe- 
riod, our  own  advanced  in  a  greater 
amount.  Since  the  restoration  of  a 
general  peace,  the  shipping  of  both  coun- 
tries has  rather  decreased.  The  diminu- 
tion in  that  of  the  United  States  has  been 
stated  at  168,000  tons,  which  I  believe  to 
be  fully  equal  to  any  diminution  that  has 
occurred  in  this  country.  I  am  warrant- 
ed, therefore,  in  concluding  that,  upon  a 
comparison  of  our  commercial  marine  with 
the  commercial  marine  of  other  powers,  we 
have  no  reason  to  apprehend  any  of  the 
difficulties  now  which  the  petitioners  pre- 
dict, and  that  our  naval  means  are  nillv 
adequate  to  any  possible  emergenoy  which 
may  compel  us  to  call  them  into  exertion. 

If,  Sir,  I  have  trespassed  too  long  upon 
the  time  of  the  House,  my  apology,  I 
trusty  will  be  found  in  the  vital  imports 
ance  of  the  subject.  The  severe  distress, 
under  which  the  country  now  labours, 
is  attributed,  in  some  quarters,  to  the 
changes  which  have  recently  taken  place 
in  our  navigation  svstem,  and  in  our  com- 
mercial policy.  If  any  honourable  mem- 
bers entertain  that  opinion,  all  that  I  ask 
of  them  is,  to  come  forward,  and  point 
out  distinctly  to  the  House  the  specific 
changes  to  which  they  ascribe  these  con- 
sequences. It  is  for  them  to  shew,  if 
they  can,  by  evidence,  or  by  argument, 
the  connexioQ  of  cause  and  effect  between 
those  changes  and  the  difficulties  in  which 
the  country  if  now,  unhappily,  involved. 
Let  them  give  a  nolicot  and  appoint  a 
day  for  that  purpoael  Ibis  would  be  the 
mtnly  course  to  pwuMi^— il  was  the 
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course  taken  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Coventry  (Mr.  Ellice)  on  the  question 
of  the  trade  in  foreign  silks.  For  having 
taken  this  course  I  return  him  my  sincere 
acknowledgments.  To  follow  Ins  es* 
ample  is  tne  only  favour  I  ask  of  those 
who  heap  abuse  upon  the  measures  id 

Question,  or  who  excite  clamour,  out  of 
oors,  against  the  individual  upon  whom 
has  been  devolved  the  task,  however  im- 
perfectly executed,  of  submitting  theso 
measures,  on  the  part  of  his  majesty's 
government,  for  tlie  approbation  misI 
sanction  of  parliament. 

Mr.  Husxtsson  concluded  by  moving 
for  the  following  returns :— 

Accounts  **  of  the  number  of  veaaelt^ 
with  the  amount  of  their  tonnage^  that 
were  built  and  registered  in  his  majesty's 
dominions,  from  the  year  1814  to  tba 
year  1825,  both  inclusive  :*' 

<<  Of  the  total  number  of  vessels,  with 
the  amount  of  their  tonnage,  and  the 
number  of  men  and  boys  employed  id 
navigating  the  same  (including  tKeir  re» 
peated  voyages)  that  entered  inwarda* 
and  cleared  outwards^  from  and  to  all 
parts  of  the  world,  in  the  several  years 
from  1814  to  1825,  both  inclusive;  dis- 
tinguishing the  British  from  the  foreign  ^ 

An  address  for  **  Account  of  the  total 
number  of  ships,  of  all  nationa,  whidi 
passed  the  Sound,  from  the  year  1788  to 
the  year  1792,  both  inclusive;  spedfyiDe 
the  number  of  ships  belonging  to  each 
nation. 

•*  A  like  account  from  the  year  1816  to 
the  year  1825,  both  inclusive.*' 

Returns  **  of  the  total  number  of  ships 
of  war,  and  other  vessels,  which  have 
been  sold  out  of  the  service  ainoe  the 
conclusion  of  the  peace:  specifying  die 
amount  of  their  tonnage,  and  distingaialK 
ing  the  number  and  tonnage  of  tboae 
sold  subject  to  the  condition  of  being 
broken  up: 

«0f  the  greatest  number  of  hired 
transports,  and  veuels  of  every  descrijp* 
tion,  which  were  employed  in  the  ptmie 
service,  under  the  Navy-offlce»  or  the 
Transport-board,  at  any  one  period  of  the 
last  three  years  of  the  late  war,  and  of 
the  numbers  now  employed  in  the  nam 
service;  specifying  the  total  amouBt  of 
tonnage ;  also,  the  number  of  traospoita 
discharged  during  the  years  1815*  ISltf* 
and  1817t  *b^  ^he  amount  of  their 
tonnage : 

••A  like  return  from  die  VtctaaUi^ 
hoard: 
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<'  A  like  return  from  the  Ordotnce : 

••  Of  the  total  queniity  of  timber  of  all 
aerttt  roattf,  flaSy  hemp»  talloWf  and  lin- 
aeed»  imported  from  the  diftrent  porU  of 
Europe*  in  the  jeart  ]8^  and  1825»  re- 
•pectifely;  diatinguiihing  the  countries 
from  which  imported : 

•*  Of  the  quantity  of  timber  of  all  sorts, 
masts»  ashes  and  corn*  imported  from  the 
British  possessions  in  AmericBy  in  the 
years  182S  and  ISSS*  respectiTely : 

«<  Of  the  number  of  shipsi  speoifyiog 
their  tonnagCt    which   have  entered  the 

?ort  of  London,  in  the  years  1888,  1824, 
885 ;  distinguishing  the  Brituh  from  the 
foreign*  and  the  coasters  from  the  foreign 
trade.'* 

Mr*  BMruijg  said,  he  was  most  willing 
to  hear  testimony  to  the  great  industry 
bestowed,  on  that  department  of  goTem- 
ment  over  which  the  right  hon*  gentleman 
presided,  of  which  the  able  and  eUborate 
detail  just  siven  to  the  Hoese  affi>rded 
ample  froou  There  was  hardlv  one  point 
on  whtch  the  right  hon.  geoueman  had 
touched,  in  whioi  he  did  not  concur  with 
him ;  and  he  rose,  not  so  much  with  the 
ioteotioo  of  following  the  right  hon.  ffeo- 
tleman'a  remarks,  as  that  of  thanking  nim 
for  the  able  manner  in  which  he  had  de- 
veloped hia  views,  and  for  the  general  sys- 
tem he  proposed  to  adopt  with  respect  to 
our  domestic  and  foreign  shipping.  As 
to  the  effects  of  the  alterations  introduced 
by  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  he  could 
speak  with  some  confidence,  having 
watched  them  narrowly ;  because,  he  was 
sure  no  man  could  say  beforehand— and 
any  man  who  pretended  so  to  say  was  a 
charlatan— what  eflbcts  would  arise  from 
any  messure ;  and  he  knew  they  had  been 
beneficial,  though  he  was  not  prepared  to 
find  them  equal  to  what  the  returns  read 
by  tlie  right  hon.  gentleman  stated  them 
to  be.  By  them  it  appeared,  that  there 
had  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
trade  with  the  north  of  Europe,  conform- 
ably to  what  had  before  oeen  stated. 
When  he  recollected,  however,  the  mad 
speculations  of  last  year  and  the  stupor  of 
the  present,  he  hardly  thought  that  any 
returns  made  of  these  two  periods  could, 
with  safety,  be  auumed  as  the  correct 
basis  for  sober  calculation.  The  people 
of  this  country,  particularly  those  con- 
nected with  the  shipping  interest,  laboured 
probably  under  a  misuke,  in  expecting 
now  to  possess  the  monopoly  of  trade  as 
they  had  done  during  the  war.  There 
#as  no  possibility  of  their  having  this, 


and  to  look  for  it  was  hunting  after  a  deliH 
sion.  He  must  be  allowed,  however,  to 
mention  a  subject  of  which  the  House  had 
lately  heard  so  much,  and  to  state  tliat  the 
trade  with  the  north  of  Europe  depended 
very  much  on  our  own  Corn-laws.  They 
met  us  at  every  turn.  Those  nations  built 
their  vessels  cheaper  than  we  could  do, 
and  they  navigated  them  cheaper;  and  if 
com  were  kept  up  at  a  high  price  in  this 
country,  that  added  to  the  cost  of  building 
our  ships,  and  to  the  expense  of  navigating 
them,  and  made  us  unable  to  compete 
with  the  poorer  nations  of  the  north.  He 
must,  however,  unpleasant  as  it  might  be 
to  state  it,  say,  that  if  gentlemen  were 
determined  to  preserve  that  system,  and 
not  to  apea  their  eyes  to  its  conseouen^es, 
they  would  at  length  wake  and  nnd  that 
it  liad  beggared  an4  mined  every  interest 
in  the  country.  With  reference  to  our 
colonial  system,  he  would  sa^  of  our  North 
American  cdoniee,  that  their  situation  was 
such  that  it  was  not  possible  to  preserve 
them,  but  by  giving  them  ^  tbp  advan- 
tages of  a  free  traoe,  and  attajchmg  them 
to  us  by  acts  of  kindness  and  libmlity. 
If,  thembre,  it  was  desirable  to  preserve 
them,  the  system  on  which  the  ri^t  hop. 
gentleman  had  acted  was  necessaiy. 
Smce  the  American  war,  those  coloniea 
felt  their  own  power,  and  knew  their  own 
interest;  and  it  was  not  possible  to  retain 
them  by  violence,  or  suliject  theur  trade  to 
unnecessary  restraints.  The  case  of  our 
West  and  East  India  colonies  was  diflbreot. 
We  might  irritate  them  without  danger  of 
their  separating  from  us,  and  torment  them 
without  fear  oftheir  resistance.  Bpr  inter- 
fering, as  we  were  doina,  with  the  internal 
government  of  the  West-India  islands^ 
and  with  the  management  of  their  slaves, 
we  were  putting  their  patience  to  a  severe 
test.  But  thev  were  helpless  and  dependent, 
and  nothing  but  their  nelplessness  and  de- 
pendent condition  kept  them  from  raising 
the  standard  against  this  country.  With 
theirtrade we  might  thereforedoasweliked, 
and  subject  to  such  restrictions  and  limi- 
tations as  were  beneficial  to  onnrives. 
On  the  whole,  however,  he  concurred  with 
the  line  of  policy  adopted  towards  them 
by  his  right  hon.  friend.  It  should  be  re- 
collected, that  two  <^  our  colonies,  namely, 
Jamaica  and  Trinidad,  were  of  imporunce, 
not  only  in  themselves  but  as  constituting 
a  d^p6t  for  the  trade  to  Sooth  America ; 
and,  if  we  wished  they  should  flourish  as 
sueh.  It  was  neeessary  to  make  the  trade 
to  thm  as  free  u  possible.  ^He  did  not 
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wish  to  enter  into  some  topics  extrinsic 
to  the  main  subject  brought  forward  by 
his  right  hon.  friend,  and  introduced  into 
his  speech ;  but  he  roust    be  allowed  to 
say,  as  to  the  silk-trade,  that  if  his  right 
hon«  friend  thought  he  had  not  injured 
that  trade  by  his  measures,  his  opinion 
was  different  from  that  of  the  manufac- 
turers of  Spitalfields   and    Macclesfield. 
In  their  opinion,  those  measures  had  in- 
jured the  silk-trade,  and  had  compelled 
I  hem  to  turn  off  their  workmen.     As  to 
the  paper  currency,  he  would  say  that  the 
measures  of  ministers  had  aggravated  all 
I  he  evils,  and  added  to  all  the  difficulties, 
brought  on  the  country  by  that  currency. 
Owing  to  the  cheaper  rate  of  the  naviga- 
tion of  other  countries,  he  should  not  be 
surprised  to  see  the  commercial  marine  of 
all  Europe  increase  faster  than  our  com- 
mercial marine.    The  remedy  for  this  was 
not,  he  thought,  the  imposition  of  new 
duties,  but  the  removal  or  the  Corn-laws. 
— He  roust  again  express  his  satisfaction 
at  the  statements  of  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman, which  he  thought  would  go  a  great 
way  to  remove  the  erroneous  impressions 
which  had  gone  abroad,  as  to  the  effects 
of  the  alterations  made  in  our  commercial 
laws.      He  had  not,  perhaps,  given  the 
House  all  the  information  it  wasdesirable 
to  have,  as  to  the  increase  of  the  trade  of 
the  United  States  of  America;   but  he 
knew  that  nine  tenths  of  all  the  foreign 
trade  with  Liverpool  was  carried  on  by 
American  ships.    Tlie  docks  of  that  town 
looked,  at  all  times,  more  like  a  port  of 
the  United  States  than  an  English  harbour. 
He  looked   at   this   subject   with    some 
anxiety :  but  he  was  not  aware  that  it  was 
possible  to  alter  it.     He  should  listen  with 
great  willingness  to  any  suggestions  hav- 
ing this  for  their  object;  but,  though  he 
thought  the  evil  a  serious  one^  he  saw  no 
means  of  remedying  it.    The  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  stated,  that  at  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war  in   1792,  our  commercial 
marine  amounted  to  upwards  of  1,500,000 
tons,  and  that  now  it  was  2,540,000  tons : 
but  the  American  commercial  navy  now 
amounted    to     between    1,600,000    and 
1,700,000  tons.      But  this  afforded  no 
{•round  for  imputing  any  blame  to  govern- 
ment ;  unless  it  was  to  be  maintained,  that 
government  could  find  some  remedy  for 
ihe  evil ;  if  evil  it  could  be  called. 

Mr.  Robertson  contended,  that  the 
statements  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
were  at  variance  with  the  papers  then 
before  the  (iouse.    During  the  last  four 
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years,  the  foreign  tonnage  entering  fhe 
ports  of  this  country  had  trebled,  while 
our  own  trade  was  daily  going  down* 
The  whole  of  our  foreign  trade  employed 
700,000  tons  of  British  shipping,  which 
was  200,000  tons  less  than  the  foreicn 
shipping  employed  in  the  same  trade* 
Adverting  to  the  reciprocity  system^  he 
maintained,  that  it  must  lead  to  the  rain 
of  our  commerce;  and  remonstrated 
against  the  short-sightedness  of  the  right 
hon.  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade* 
who,  by  the  measures  which  he  had 
adopted,  was  opening  the  eyea  of  other 
countries  to  their  own  interests,  which 
otherwise  they  might,  perhaps,  not  have 
seen.  The  true  maritioie  interests  of  tliis 
country  had  been  sacrificed,  in  an  ex- 
treme degree,  by  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man, and  the  other  interests  woold  event- 
ually follow.  And  besides  reducing  oor 
shipping,  his  measures  had  had  the  efect 
of  destroying  our  warehousing  syatem, 
and  of  r^ering  this  country  less  and 
less  the  emporiam  of  foreign  trade.  He 
also  contended,  that  these  measures  would 
have  the  effect  of  placing  in  the  hands  of 
the  North  Americana,  Uie  whole  of  ihm 
trade  with  South  America;  which  oa^t 
to  belong  to  our  West-India  colonies. 
He  did  not  bUune  the  abandoning  a  great 
part  of  our  navigstion  laws;  for  be  ad* 
mitted  that  they  were  oflfenaive*  to  other 
nations;  but  tnen  the  shipping  interett 
of  this  country  had  as  much  right  to  pro« 
tection  as  the  silk  or  any  otner  trade. 
Let  them  be  put  on  the  same  footing, 
and  he  would  not  complain ;  but,  if  thia 
were  not  done,  we  should  not  be  able  to 
grapple,  a  few  years  hence,  with  the 
naval  power  of  America,  which  was  (ast 
increasing.  If  the  navies  of  Fiance  and 
America  increased,  while  ours  declined 
or  continued  stationary,  let  the  House 
consider  the  situation  we  should  be  in  in 
a  few  years ;  and  how  much,  in  case  of 
emergency,  we  should  have  to  bring  up 
of  what  we  were  now  losing.  The  Presi* 
dent  of  the  Board  of  Trade  had  mudi  to 
answer  for  on  this  subject.  We  were 
daily  making  innovations  on  the  system 
of  our  commercial  regulations,  which 
were  unsettling  and  keeping  unsettled 
the  general  mind  of  society.  He  did  not 
see  how  it  would  be  possible  for  ua  to  go 
on  paying  the  national  debt,  if  mlnistera 
persevered  in  the  system  they  had  adoOt« 
ed.  He  had  been  informed,  on  auihonij 
on  which  he  could  confidently  rely,  tliat 
the  woollens  manufactured  on  the  caoti- 
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nont  were  driving  oara  oot  of  the  narkeC ; 
and,  indeed,  foreignen  were  makans;  rapid 
ad? anoe«  towards  socGeMfully  rivalling  at 
IB  the  manofactura  of  eotcons ;  although 
he  must  admit  that  at  jet  they  had  not 
quite  equalled  ut.  Looking  at  the  pre- 
sent situation  of  the  manufacturing  inter- 
ests, and  considering  the  great  weight  of 
tasation  with  which  they,  along  wtUi  the 
other  branches  of  the  Gommunity>  were 
burthened,  he  should  like  to  know  how 
it  would  be  possible  for  then  to  surmount 
their  present  difficulties^  if  foreign  manu- 
factures were  admitted  into  the  country } 
How  could  they  possibly  eater  into  a 
successful  competition  with  the  manu- 
facturers of  France,  where  labour  was  so 
much  cheaper  and  taxation  so  much 
lighter,  unless  thev  had  some  protection 
afforded  them,  sufficient  to  counterpoise 
the  advantages  which  the  French,  in  other 
respects,  enjoyed  over  them  ?  Thehon. 
member  concluded,  by  calling  on  the 
House  to  give  protection  to  our  shippioff, 
as  well  as  to  our  other  interests;  and, 
above  all  tilings,  to  follow  the  example 
of  the  United  States,  in  paying  proper 
attention  to  our  own  interests,  and  pre- 
ferring them  to  those  of  other  nations. 

Sir  M.  W.  /2f^/ey  observed,  that  as  he 
had  recently  presented,  a  petition  to  that 
House  from  a  body  of  persons  whose 
interests  were  IntioMtely  connected  with 
the  subject  under  consideration,  he  would 
beg  to  be  albwed  to  say  a  few  words  in 
elucidation  of  their  case.  Arguing  from 
the  documents  already  before  the  House, 
he  mutt  say«  that  in  many  important 
points  he  differed  most  materially  from 
the  right  bon.  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade.  By  those  documents  it  ap- 
f>eared,  that  the  foreign  tonnage  which 
lisd  entered  the  port  of  London  had 
doubled  in  the  last  three  years.  What 
was  the  relative  state  of  our  exports  and 
imports?  In  the  years  1884  and  18S5, 
the  imports  to  Great  Britain  from  Swe- 
den, Norway,  Denmark,  and  Russis,  in- 
creased to  the  value  of  843,15^,  whilst 
during  the  same  period  our  exporu  to 
those  countries  decreased  to  the  value  of 
S90,00Q(.  This  eridently  showed  that 
something  was  wrong  in  our  commercial 
system.  In  (act,  it  was  impossible  that 
our  shipping  interest  could  prosper,  under 
the  ctrcumstances  in  which  it  was  placed. 
The  difference  between  the  cost  or  build- 
ing, the  rate  of  wages,  the  price  of  vic- 
tuaUing,  Ac  in  this  and  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, suSdently  accounted  for  the  de- 


pression of  biir-  tfwB  shippmg  interest. 
In  the  ports  of  Germany,  IlollaBd,  Den^ 
mark,  and  SwedoB,  TCMels  of  the  first 
class  cost  in  building  only  from  7A  to  8f. 
a  ton;  in  England. tho)r  cost  16^  or  171* 
a  ton.  The  expense  was  therefore  doobte 
in  the  origmal  construction.  The  con- 
trast in  tlM  expense  of  Tietualling  was 
not  less.  Then,  with  respect  to  wages  i 
the  wages  of  seamen  in  our  merdiant- 
ships  iMt  year  were  from  41.  lOt.  to 
2/.  lOf.  per  month ;  this  year  tbcry  ave- 
raged 2£  \Su  The  wages  of  foreign 
seamen  were  from  SOc  to  lSi;.6d!.  When, 
in  additioo  to  all  this,  the  heavy  taxation 
on  all  commodities  to  which  our  ship- 
builders were  subjected  was  considers, 
it  would  not  anpear  surprising  tiiat  fo- 
reign builden  should  be  able  to  build 
vessels  on  much  cheaper  terms.  He  had 
a  right  therefore  to  say  that  the  shipping 
interest  of  this  country  was  in  a  condition 
which  entitled  it  to  caU  on  pariiament  iot 
interference  and  protection.  Unless  it 
were  .  intended  that  our  navy  should 
dwindle  into  insignificance,  means  ought 
to  be  adopted  to  lighten  the  burtliens  of 
our  shipping  interest,  and  to  enable  it  to 
compete  with  the  shipping  interest  of 
other  countries.  It  was  not  to  be  ex^ 
pected  that,  at  the  present  late  period  of 
the  session,  such  an  object  could  be  ac- 
complished; but  he  hoped  they  might 
look  forward  at  an  early  period  of  the 
next  session,  to  a  rigid  inquiry  into  the 
subject.  He  would  merely  occupy  the 
time  of  the  House  in  mentioning  a  fact 
which  had  occurred  under  his  own  ob- 
servation, and  teiuled  to  confirm  the  state- 
ments he  had  made.  It  was  this:  he  had 
just  left  a  foreign  merchant  who  had 
opened  an  account  with  a  banker  in  Loo- 
don,  and  in  whose  hands  he  had  deposited 
bills  to  the  amount  of  85«000/.,  bemj^  the 
price  of  produce  whidi  he  had  •hipped 
from  Hamburgh  to  Newfoundland.  .  The 
whole  of  this  produce  was  foreign,  and 
the  settlere  were  foreign;  in  short,  there 
was  nothing  in  the  whole  transaction 
which  had  any  thing  to  do  with  this  coun- 
try. It  most  be  evident  to  the  House, 
that  all  tlus  was  an  evil  which  affected 
interests  still  more  extensive  than  the 
shipping  interest.  He  reputed  his  earnest 
hope,  that  eariy  in  the  next  session  an 
opportunity  would  be  afibrded  of  entering 
folly  into  this  important  subject,  with  a 
view  to  relieve  the  shipping  micrcat  from 
the  utter  ruin  with  which  it  was  threat- 
ened. 
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Mr.  ElUce  widy  that  in  his  opinion  the 
proceedings  of  last  year  had  materially 
added  to  the  distresses  of  the  shipping 
interest,  and  had  produced  chang^  not 
only  in  this  country,  but  all  over  the 
world.  The  present  distress  was  said,  by 
ministers,  to  have  been  created  by  the 
system  of  over-trading  which  our  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  had  pursued ; 
but  he  begged  leave  to  retort  the  charge* 
and  to  declare  that  ministers  themselves 
had  been  the  cause  of  that  over-tradine, 
by  the  excitement  and  stimulus  whidi 
they  had  given  to  the  already  excited 
apirit  of  speculation.  He  had  no  hesita- 
tion in  say  ins,  that  the  calamities  of  1816» 
of  1819,  and  of  1826,  had  all  been  pro* 
duced  by  the  sudden  contraction  of  the 
issues  of  the  country,   which  had  been 

Ereviously  deluged  with  paper  money, 
ey ond  the  amount  required  by  its  internal 
and  external  commerce.  It  was  said  now, 
that  the  (|uantity  of  shipping  was  increas- 
ing in  this  country,  and  not  only  here, 
but  in  Canada;  but  the  fact  was,  that 
though  more  vessels  might  now  be  built 
in  that  colony  than  had  formerly  been 
built  tliere,  they  were  brought  home  al- 
most immediately  afterwards,  and  sold 
for  little  more  than  half  of  their  original 
cost.  The  new  ships  not  only  could  not 
find  sufficient  employment,  but  in  what 
they  did  obtain  they  interfered  with  the 
employment  of  those  vessels  with  which 
our  ports  were  already  overstocked.  The 
right  hun.  gentleman  had  said,  that  witb- 
in  the  last  year  there  had  been  an  increase 
of  British  shipping,  beyond  the  increase 
of  foreign  sliipping  in  the  same  time. 
That  fact  misht  easily  be  accounted  for, 
without  at  aJl  proving  that  our  shipping 
interest  was  in  a  better  situation  than  it 
had  formerly  been.  The  increase  refers 
red  to,  was  the  consequence  of  that  system 
of  over-trading  which  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman deplored,  and  which,  when  we 
were  importing  from  all  parts  of  the  con- 
tinent, had  occasioned  a  demand  for  the 
service  of  all  the  British  shipping ;  and 
when  their  numbers  were  exhausted,  and 
not  till  then,  had  had  recourse  to  foreian 
shipping  to  aid  in  satisfying  the  powertul 
commercial  excitement  which  had  been 
created.  The  shipping  interest  were 
mistaken  if  they  imagined  that  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  could  alter  his  course  for 
their  particular  benefit  He  could  not 
do  so :  and  if  he  did,  he  would  not  do 
enough.  What  course,  then,  must  he 
pursue  ?    Why,  he  must  not  only  follow 
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his  priociple  of  free  trade,  bat  niist  go  on 
further,  be  must  reduce  e^err  tax  and 
burthen  which  affiscted  the  shipping  in* 
terest  of  England,  so  as  to  place  them  ia 
the  same  situation  as  the  shipping  inter* 
est  of.  other  countries.  He  had  long  at- 
tempted to  make  ministers  adopt  thia 
course,  but  it  was  onlv  last  session  that 
he  had  been  able  to  induce  them  to  re- 
duce the  duty  on  shipping-^  duty  which 
was  then  equal  in  amount  to  the  profit 
that  a  foreigner  expected  to  derive  from 
the  freight  of  his  vessel*  The  stamps  on 
policies  ought  also  to  be  reduced,  aod 
government  ouffht  now  to  be  coavinced* 
that  they  could  not  raise  the  present 
amount  of  taxation  at  the  aame  time  that 
thev  determined  to  carry  on  the  prin- 
cipfes  of  free  trade.  They  had  altered 
their  currency,  and  they  should  have  re- 
duced taxation  to  meet  that  alteration. 
He  had  given  hissupport  to  the  alteration  of 
the  currency,  but  itwas  because  bethought 
any  thing  waa  better  than  that  artificial 
systeni  on  which  the  value  of  idl  the  pro- 
perty in  the  state  might  be  in  a  moment 
raised  or  depressed.  With  respect  to 
the  state  of  trade,  geoerallvt  he  must  aay 
that,  in  bis  0|Nnion,  nothing  could  be 
worse.  There  were  no  symptoms  c^ 
amendment,  and  parlian>ent  would  much 
deceive  themselves  if  they  thought  that, 
with  our  present  amount  of  taxation— 
with  prices  extravagantly  high  upon  one 
article  and  very  low  upon  another*— *with 
our  shipping  exposed  to  so  many  burtbena 
from  which  other  nations  were  exempt, 
and  whilst  other  nations  paid  moderate 
taxes— the  trade  of  this  country  was  likely 
to  revive.  He  confessed  he  did  not  envy 
ministers  their  responsibility  with  respect 
to  the  state  of  the  country  generally.  In 
the  course  of  his  own  time  be  had  aeen 
many  depressions  of  the  diflerent  intereata 
of  the  country ;  but  he  had  never  seen  a 
time  when  the  national  energy  aeemcd 
at  so  low  an  ebb,  and  gave  so  little  pro- 
mise of  being  able  to  right  the  vessel,  or  en* 
able  her  again  to  rise  with  the  tide.  It  was 
not,  however,  the  fault  of  the  right  lioo^ 
gentleman  opposite.  He  could  do  no  mere 
than  what  he  had  already  eflSscted:  his 
measures  had  not  produced  the  present 
distress ;  and  he  was  justified  in  Galling«  as 
he  had  done,  on  those  who  attadted  tnoae 
measures,  to  make  their  attacks  openly 
and  distinctly ;  and  not  to  rely  on  vWM 
assertion,  when  they  attributed  to  nifli 
evils  that  had  their  source  in  cauaea  wy 
diffierent  from  those  of  the.  prMpIca 
which  he  had  advocated. 
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Mr.  Haldimand  said,  be  did  not  mean 
to  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  arguments, 
respecting  the  right  hon.  gentleman's 
commercial  policy,  but  he  could  not  re- 
frain from  expressing  his  opinion,  that 
the  right  bon.  gentleman  hsd  pursued  his 
theory  with  a  little  too  much  eagerness. 
He  made  this  remark  without  at  all  in- 
tending to  charge  all  the  evils  of  the 
country  on  that  theory ;  which,  however, 
he  believed  could  no  longer  be  pursued, 
unless  a  reduction  of  taxation  was  effected 
that  would  enable  our  merchants  to  com- 
pete with  foreigners  in  the  various  nsarkets 
of  the  world.  We  had  been  engaged  in 
a  conflict  with  the  whole  of  £urope, 
which  had  brought  great  burthens  upon 
08,andhad  so  augmented  the  national  taxa- 
tion, that  every  interest  in  the  country  was 
fettered,  and  in  a  condition  that  ought  to 
excite  great  alarm.  It  was  far  from  his  dis- 
position to  desire  to  debar  foreigners  from 
a  participation  in  the  benefits  of  British 
commerce ;  but,  in  the  first  instance,  we 
ought  to  look  with  caution  into  our  own 
affairs.  We  ought  to  look  at  the  means 
by  which  this  country  had  arrived  at  the 
pitch  of  grandeur  it  hsd  attained ;  and 
then  turn  to  our  present  enormous  ex- 
penditure, and  endeavour  to  ascertain  how 
the  career  of  prosperity  was  to  be  main- 
tained with  an  expenditure  of  nearly  sixty 
millions  a  year. 

Captain  Gonioit,  in  alludine  to  the  in- 
creased quantity  of  foreign  shipping  which 
had  been  in  our  ports  since  the  passing 
of  the  reciprocity  acts,  took  occasion  to 
observe,  that  he  was  not  at  all  surprised  at 
it.  Foreign  ships,  he  was  well  aware, 
could  be  bought  and  navigated  at  a  much 
less  expense  than  our  own,  in  conse- 
quence of  our  ship-builders  having  to 
send  abroad  for  most  of  their  materials, 
and  also  in  consequence  of  their  having  to 
pay  a  greater  sum  for  wages  and  pro- 
vbions.  Merchants,  who  had  goods  to 
freight,  would  naturally  send  them  by 
those  vessels  which  asked  the  least  price ; 
and,  as  the  foreigner  could  afford  to  con- 
vey at  a  less  price  than  the  British  ship- 
owner, it  was  no  wonder  that,  of  late 
years,  a  greater  quantity  of  foreisn  ship- 
ping had  arrived  in  our  ports.  He  had 
neverdoubted  that  this  would  be  the  effect 
of  the  system  of  reciprocity.  Though  be 
had  no  knowledge  of  pohtical  economy, 
he  was  inclined  to  believe  that  the  in- 
creased amount  of  exports  and  imports 
was  a  proof  of  increasea  prosperity ;  and 
yet  he  could  not  conceal  from  himself  a 


suspidon,  that  the  cause  of  that  increased 
prosperity  might,  some  how  or  other,  turn 
out  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  shipping  in- 
terests of  this  country.  It  had  nitnerto 
been  the  policy  of  this  country  to  afford 
different  kinds  of  protection  to  its  different 
interests.  Whether  that  policy  hsd  been 
right  or  wrong,  he  would  not  at  that  mo- 
ment pretend  to  decide ;  but  this  he  could 
say,  that,  under  the  system  of  protections^ 
every  interest  of  the  country  had  risen  to 
a  degree  of  unparalleled  prosperity.  How 
fiir  the  system  of  reciprocity  might  tend 
to  increase  that  prosperiiy  he  could  not 
tell ;  but  it  did  appear  to  him,  that  the 
effect  of  it  on  the  shipping-interest  wraa 
not  at  all  satisfactory,  indeed  under  the 
existing  circumstances  of  the  country,  he 
was  afraid  that  we  could  not  compete 
with  the  foreign  shippinff;  and  moro 
especially  with  that  part  of  it  which  be* 
longed  to  the  northen  states  of  Europe. 

Mr.  T.  WUion  said,  that  he  could  not 
concur  in  the  view  which  the  right  boo. 
gentleman  below  him  bad  taken  of  the 
present  state  of  the  shipping  interest. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  ascribed 
the  present  distressed  state  of  it  to  the 
over-trading  which  had  recently  prevailed 
throughout  the  country.  Now,  that 
over* trading  was  owing  to  the  ffovernment 
and  not  to  the  merchants ;  and  therefore 
therif^t  hon.  gentleman  was  not  justified 
in  saying,  that  the  merchants  were  them-* 
selves  to  blame  for  the  depression  which 
existed  in  every  department  of  the 
shipping  interest.  He  admitted,  that 
when  the  freights  were  high  last  year,  we 
were  enabled  to  compete  with  the 
foreigner;  but  he  complained  that,  new 
that  they  had  fallen,  we  were  unequal  to 
that  competition.  He  could  show  to  the 
House,  by  a  series  of  details,  that  of  the 
arrivals  in  the  river  sioee  the  beginning  of 
the  month,  the  proportion  was  as  threoy 
or  at  least  as  two,  to  one  in  favour  of 
foreign  sliipping.  So  long  as  the  British 
ship-owner  was  obliged  to  pay  S/.  IOia 
per  month,  and  the  foreigner  only  paid 
20f.,  for  seamen's  wages,— so  long  as  the 
former  paid  6<2.  for  beef,  whilst  the  latter 
only  paid  2d!.,  this  result  could  not  be 
avoided.  If  we  gave  reciprocity  to 
foreign  shipping,  we  must,  in  justice  to 
ourselves,  put  a  countervailing  duty  oa 
every  thing  that  was  imported  or  exported 
in  them.  He  admitted  that  the  trade  of 
France  was  valuable  to  us ;  but  contend- 
ed,  that  if  the  French  govemment  did  not 
tiunk  rig^  to  enter  faito  a  qf item  of  it* 
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ciprocity  with  us,  we  had  no  right. to 
abuse  tiiat  government,  as  if  it  had  been 
acting  bostilely  towards  our  commerce; 
but  we  had  a  right  to  protect  ourselves, 
by  placing  countervailing  duties  on  their 
goods,  if  we  did  not  place  it  on  tlieir 
shipping. 

Mr.  RumboldBMi  that  he  wished  to  bring 
under  the  notice  of  the  House  certain 
duties  affecting  our  shipping,  which, 
thouffh  they  were  of  small  account  when 
considered  separately,  became  of  some 
importance  when  considered  collectively. 
He  concurred  with  the  hon.  member  for 
Coventry  that  what  was  wanted  to  enable 
the  British  to  compete  with  the  foreign 
ship-owner  was  a  reduction  of  taxation. 
He  held  in  his  hand  a  statement  of  the 
charges  which  had  been  paid  by  a  small 
vessel  of  71  tons,  on  her  voyage  from 
London  to  Petersburgh.  The  fees  for 
pilotage  were  10^.,  and  the  other  charges, 
mcluding  tonnage,  &c,  were  44/.  \Si. 
Now,  this  appeared  to  him  to  be  quite 
enormous.  He  had  frequently  pressed 
upon  the  House  the  necessity  of  making 
some  reduction  on  the  pilotage;  and  he 
should  tliink  that  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man could  have  no  objection  to  making 
some  reduction  of  it  in  the  case  of  the 
smaller  vessels;  on  which  it  fell  roost 
heavily,  in  consequence  of  their  making, 
in  a  general  way,  more  than  one  voyage 
in  the  season.  He  admitted  that  the  last 
pilotage  act  was  a  great  advantage  to  the 
shipping  interest ;  but  he  thought  that  it 
might  be  still  further  improved,  by  altering 
the  graduations  of  it.  The  hon.  gentle- 
man then  called  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  comparative  cost  of  fitting 
out  ships  in  a  foreign  and  in  a  British 
port,  and  entered  into  a  scries  of  details, 
by  which  heproved,  thataship  which  could 
be  fitted  out  in  Prussia  for  120/.,  could  not 
be  fitted  out  in  England  for  less  than  340/. 
He  trusted,  however,  that  the  alarm 
which  was  now  felt  by  the  ship-owners 
would  cure  itself;  or  that,  at  any  rate,  it 
would  be  put  down  by  some  welUcoD- 
sidered  measure  in  the  next  session. 

Mr.  Hume  was  of  opinion,  that  the 
country  could  not  congratulate  itself  at 
present  upon  the  state  of  the  shipping  in- 
terests. He  thought  that  if  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  would  leave  out  of  his  calcula- 
tion the  increase  of  our  shipping  which 
had  taken  place  last  year,  in  consequence 
of  the  speculations  which  then  were  so 
prevalent,  he  would  not  find  that  there 
was  any  just  ground  for  exultation  in  the 
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existing  state  of  it.    The  whole,  of  the 
difficulties  of  our  shipping  interest  resoJTed 
themselves  into  the  increase  of  our  taza-. 
tion.     The  hon.   member  for    Coventry 
was  correct  in  stating,  that  that  was  the 
cause  of  our  evils,  and  had  rightly  added, 
that  our  attempts  to  apply  piuiiatives.firat 
to  one  part  of  our  system,  and  then  to  an- 
other  would  never  bring  us   back  to  a 
right  system.  In  the  year  1792  the  amount 
of  our  ships  was  16,000;  in  the  present 
year  it  was  24,000.    Here  was  an  increase 
of  50  per  cent    But  what  did  the  House 
think  was  the  increase  of  our  taxation  in 
that  time?     Why,  it  was  400  per  cent. 
He  thought  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
no  right  to  take  the  increase  of  our  ship- 
ping in  any  one  year,  as  it  was  an  unfair 
criterion,  and  certain  to  lead  to  erroneous 
results.    He  ought  rather  to  have  taken 
the  average  increase  during  a  given  num- 
ber of  years ;  and  if  he  had  done  bo,  lie 
would  have  found  that  the  increase  iras 
not  so  great  as  he  had  stated,  and  that  our 
I  shipping  interest  was  in  a  worse  situation 
!  than  it  had  ever  been  in  before.  .  Here 
!  the  hon.  member  entered  into  several  de- 
.  tails  to  prove  this  assertion.    After  he  had 
concluded  them,  he  proceeded  to  advise 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  not  to  continue 
:  his  tax  upon  certain  articles  used  in  ship* 
'.  building,  as  cordaao,  timber,  &c,  whioi, 
'  though  they  might  not  be  of  much  conse- 
I  quencc,  taken  separately,  amouoled  Co  at 
,  least  ten  oer  cent  on  the  value  of  every 
\  vessel.    Now,  a  tax  of  10  per  cent  on  the 
.  hull  of  a  vessel  was  enough  to  make  the 
I  builders   direct  the  trade  to  anj  other 
I  country.    In  looking  at  the  great  increase 
which,  according  to  the  right  hon.  aentle- 
:  man,  had  taken  place  in  the  nuower  of 
:  ships  built  during  the  last  year,  the  House 
!  would  observe,  that  the  amount  of  ton- 
I  nage  built  in  the  plantations  amounted  to 
I  52,000  or  53,000,  whereas  the  usual  ave- 
I  rage  had  not  formerly  exceeded  .11,000 
or    12,000.    This  could  not  create   the 
slightest  surprise  to  any  thinking  roan; 
for  it  followed  of  course,  that  individuab 
would  prefer  to  build  ships  in  any  other 
country  rather  than  in  that  in  which  they 
had  to  pay  an  extra  sum  of  ten  per  cenL 
The  two  fast  years  were  not,  he  repeated, 
a  fair  criterion  to  judge  by.    He  would 
undertake  to  say,  that  if  the  right  hoB. 
gentleman  would  take  any  other  nanber 
of  years  as  a  criterion,  he  would  find -that 
we  had  not  more  emplovment  for  our  ship* 
carpenters  than  we  had  thirty  years  sfO. 
This  appeared.io  him  to  he  aseriomjcw- 
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tideration ;  and  he  trusted  that  it  would 
induce  the  right  hon.  gentleman  to  renoye 
all  the  unnecessary  charges  which  at  pre- 
sent bore  so  hard  on  the  shipping  interest. 
He  would  not,  however,  be  content  with 
.the  removal  of  these  charges.  He  was 
convinced  that  unless  our  ship-owners 
could  get  provisions  much  cheaper  than 
they  got  tnem  at  present— unless  they 
could  reduce  the  rate  of  wages  which  thev 
paid  to  their  sailors,  a  measure  which 
might  easily  be  effected  by  abolishing  im- 
pressmenty  which  naturally  tended  to  in- 
crease the  rate  of  wagpes— unless  they 
could  have  the  duties  on  policies  taken 
off,  and  the  fees  on  pilotage  much  lessened, 
their  present  sufferings  must  continue, 
and  our  shipping  interest  be  entirely 
ruined.  In  conclusion,  he  regretted  the 
outcry  which  had  been  raised  against  the 
principles  on  which  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man had  been  recently  acting.  Notliing 
could  be  more  unjust  than  such  an  out- 
cry. The  evils  under  which  the  shipping 
interest  now  laboured  were  not  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  change  of  system  which 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  introduced, 
but  to  the  weight  of  taxation  under  which 
the  country  laboured,  and  which  alone 
prevented  it  from  flourbhin^. 

Mr.  C.  Grant  declared  his  intention  of 
not  trespassing  long,  at  that  hour  of  the 
night,  on  the  attention  of  the  House ;  in- 
deed, he  could  have  wished  that  hon.  gen- 
tlemen, instead  of  rushing  wildly  into  this 
discussion,  had  waited  until  they  had  seen 
the  papers  printed  which  his  right  hon. 
friend  had  presented.  Tliey  would  then  have 
avoided  many  errors  into  which  they  had 
now  almost  unavoidably  fallen.  The  hon. 
gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down  had  told 
the  House,  that  his  right  hon.  friend  had 
deceived  himself  in  the  view  which  he  had 
taken  of  the  shippins  interest.  To  that 
observation  he  would  merely  reply,  that 
the  printing  of  the  papers  would  blest  de- 
cide whether  his  right  hon.  friend  or  the 
hon.  member  for  Aberdeen  were  correct 
in  the  view  they  had  taken  of  the  subject. 
The  great  object  which  his  right  hon. 
friend  wished  to  accomplish  by  his  state- 
ment  of  that  night  was,  to  prove  to  the 
nation,  that  the  complaints  made  against 
them  out  of  doors  were  utterly  unfounded, 
and  that  the  measures  which  he  had  intro- 
duced had  not  had  any  effect  in  diminish- 
ing the  commercial  marine  of  the  country, 
but  on  the  contrary  had  considerably  in- 
creased it.  If,  at  the  same  time  that  our 
commercial  marine  had  increased,  our 
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foreign  commerce  had  also  improved,  it 
was  an  accession  to  our  commercial  wealth, 
and  formed  no  cause  of  complaint  against 
his  right  hon.  friend.  He  admitted  that 
the  two  last  years  ought,  upon  a  ceneral 
view  of  the  Question,  to  have  been  left  out 
of  the  calculation  of  his  right  hon.  friend ; 
but  there  was  a  sufficient  reason  for  his 
right  hon.  friend's  introducing  them,  par- 
ticularly into  his  statement  of  that  night ; 
and  that  was,  that  the  earliest  reciprocitr 
act  was  passed  about  two  years  ago.  Much 
had  been  said,  in  the  course  of  tne  even- 
ing, of  the  expenses  to  which  British 
shipping  was  liable.  Undoubtedly  it  was 
subject  to  greater  charges  than  foreign 
shipping ;  but  that  was  not  a  new  dis- 
covery ;  on  the  contrary,  it  had  been  the 
subject  of  remark  more  than  a  centunr 
ago.  He  did  not  state  that  fact  to  justify 
the  continuance  of  the  present  charges, 
but  merely  to  show  that  the  difference  of 
expense  in  fitting  out  the  British  and 
the  foreign  ship  did  not  make  the  differ- 
ence in  their  employment.  The  ouestion 
of  the  charges  to  which  British  shipping 
was  liable  had  been  taken  into  considera- 
tion by  the  committee  upon  foreign  trade* 
They  examined  several  witnesses  on  the 
subject ;  and  the  result  of  their  delibera- 
tions was,  that  though  the  freight  in 
British  vessels  was  dearer,  there  were  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  them,  as  their 
better  building,  navigation,  seamanship, 
&c.,  which  made  the  merchant  give  a  pre- 
ference to  them.  As  a  collateral  support 
of  the  assertions  of  that  committee,  he 
would  tell  the  House,  that  in  America  the 
chairman  of  a  committee  on  American 
navigation  had  observed,  that  though 
American  navigation  was  dearer  than  ours^ 
they  were  enabled  to  support  it,  because 
they  were  enabled  to  make  three  voyages 
where  we  only  made  two.  He  mentioned 
this  to  show  that  the  mere  question  of 
cheapness  was  not  supposed  to  settle  the 
matter.  At  that  late  hour  he  would  not 
go  further  Into  the  subject.  It  had  been 
already  exhausted  by  his  right  hon.  friend. 
Attempts  had  been  made  out  of  doors  to 
cast  odium  upon  the  measures  introduced 
by  his  right  hon.  friend ;  and  the  manly 
course  he  had  taken  wa9,  to  come  forward 
at  once  with  the  statement  he  had  made 
to  the  House,  and  which  he  had  no  doubt 
would  prove  satisfactory  both  to  the  House 
and  the  country. 

The  several  motions  were  then  put  and 
agreed  to. 
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Corn  Importation  Bill.]  On  the 
order  of  the  day  for  bringing  up  the  re- 
port of  this  bill. 

Sir  T.  Lethbridgc  said,    he    did   not 
object  to  the  report  being  brought  up, 
but  he  rose  to  take  the  last  opportunity  of 
saying  one  word  against    the   measure, 
lie  should  not  give  any  opposition  to  ft 
in  its  present  stbge,  because  such  opposi- 
tion   would    be   useless  and  vexatious. 
He  submitted  to  the  superior  wisdom  of 
his  majesty's   government  backed  by  a 
large  respectable  and  powerful  majority  in 
the  House ;  and  he  could  not  disguise  from 
his  view,  that  the  measure  had  also  been 
supported  elsewherie  in  a  ihanner  equally 
strong,  and  equally  setting  at  nought  any 
thing  like  oppbsition.  He  should  for  these 
reasons  feel  exceedingly  blameable  in  his 
own  estimation,  if  he  attempted  to  give 
one   moment's   further    opposition.    He 
considered,  however,  that  all  his  raajestv^s 
ministers  had  given  a  pledge  that  nothing 
that  had  been  done  in  consequence  of 
the  present  cxigeocy  would  prevent  this 
or  the  other  branch  of  the  legislature 
from  entertaining  any  measure  for  the 
general  adjustment  of  the  Corn-laws— 
tliat  nothing  which  might  now  be  passed 
into  a  Idw  as  to  the  mode  of  opening  the 
ports,  or  as  to  fixing  duties,  should  pre- 
judice the  general  question  when  thai  was 
brought  before  the  House.     He  took  that 
opportunity  of  entering  his  protest  aeainst 
any  thing  of  the  sort  being  drawn  mto  a 
precedent ;  and  he  did  this  in  spite  of  all 
the  intimidations  he  had  received  from 
quarters  which  he  despised  from  the  very 
bottom  of  his  heart,  and  which  intimi- 
dations he  knew  had  been  sent  to  him  in 
order  to  stop  the  honest  expression  of  his 
opinions,  which  he  had  presunied  to  uttl^r 
in   the  discharge  of  the  duty  which   he 
owed  to  the  country  at  large.    No' decree 
of  intimidation,  however  gross,  personal, 
'or  dangerous  it  micht  be,  should  ever 
deter  him  from  the  discharge  of  his  coh- 
tcientious  duty.    He  was,  therefore,  the 
more  earnest  in    entering  this   solemn 
protest,  from  his  having  been  personally 
insulted  by  individuals,    whose  menaces 
tie  had  treated  with  the  most  profound 
contempt.     He  therefore  hoped  the  go- 
vernment would  recollect  that  they  nad 
given  such  a  pledge,  and  as  the  parlia- 
ment had  thrown   the  responsibility  on 
thero>  he  trusted  they  would   use  their 
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power  with  discretion,  in  tfae'evlfnt  of  the 
contingency  occurring  wliidi  they  c6n-^ 
templated. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exdhequer  stid, 
that  19  consequence  of  what  nad  (klleh 
f^om  the  hon.  baronet,  he  had  no  heaiUt- 
tion  in  saying,  upon  the  anblcfct  of  thb 
pledge  which  the  hon.  baronet  had  drid^r- 
stood  his  majesty^s  govemroeiit  to  hurt 
given,  as  to  the  tnode  in  which  the  pro^ 
ceedlngs  of  this  year  mi^ht  operate  on  thh 
decision  of  the  House  ifi  the  ffeitt,  tbiit 
he  could  assure  the  hon.  baroriet  Ifh 
thought  it  #duld  be  the  shabbiest  cdorife 
any  goveminent  could  by  fioisibiliQr 
adopt,  if  they  were  to  depart  one  knh 
from  the  pledge  they  bad  giVto,  MdA 
which  he  was  quite  re&Qy  to  repbif^ 
namely,  that  the  decision  the  House  ditiib 
to  on 'this  bccasion  lis  to  thb  meastfrfe, 
ought  not,  and  could  not,  be  taken  t& 
prejudge,  in  any  wisy,  the  fair  dtscusst dh 
of  the  main  question,  whenei^er  it  should 
be  brought  under  consideiraition.  With 
respect  to  what  the  hon.  baronet  hadaflid 
of  iniitnidatlons  applied  to  hith,  he  waft 
sure  it  was  quite  consistentwith  the  bon* 
baronet's  character,  to  tretft  stadi  ic^ 
timidatibhs  with  the  conttoipt  ihtj  -de- 
served. 

Mr.  H.  Sumner  said,  he  toncarr^d  id 
the  general  measurei  of  bis 'iii8jetty*t  g(^ 
verhment,  because  hie  considerM  'tniih 
characterised  by  wisdom  ^rid  dudodr; 
but  the  present  measure  be  conbid^reft 
unwise  and  uncalled  for,  and  he  ^egrottc^ 
he  had  not  pushed  hia  oppolltfOD  to  ft 
still  further,  in  order  thkt  (he  county 
which  he  had  the  honour  (b  ieprtetit, 
might  have  had  an  opporfcudlty  of  'l^ 
titioning  the  House  on  thb'soqect.  A 
meeting  was,  in  fact,  held  fiir  thAt  jj^tarddlte 
on  Saturday,  but,  in  conseqiien^e  of 'tte 
bill  having  passed  through  the  coUddtU^, 
their  object  had  been  defeated. 

Sir  JR.  Heron  considered  tbct'tUb  ^ 
tent  measures  could  do  no  harm,'b)ic0iii^ 
thev  would  be  Inopetative.  Oile  of 'fMa 
evil  consequences  flowing  fHbm  -tiheii!  dli- 
ciissibns,  w&s  to  generate  a  belief  that  ike 
interests  of  the  agriculturiati  tthd'the  AAh 
i^iiftcturera  were  opposed;  WherisMf  fo 
fact,  they  #ere '  6ne  artd  the  aahbe.  If  Va 
yielded  his  consent  to  the  briojpng  np  tlfo 
fepbrt  DOW,  It  was'cdttiinly  nost  felnM- 
antly.  The  landed  gentlenien  wovM 
have  consulted  their  own  ^DtereatsUr 
having  opposed  the  measure  in  eMiy 
stage ;  and  if  he  saw  any  encoaragitflii^ti 
he  would  divide  die  House  now. 


vm 
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Thp  report  wm  then  brought  up,  aod 
the  reiolutioDf  tgreed  to. 

HOUSES   OF  COMMONS. 
Tkursdajf,  May  18. 

Court  of  Chancery.]  The  Attorney' 
Gtneral  roie,  in  pursuance  of  a  notice 
which  he  had  giyen  on  a  former  night, 
for  the  purpose  of  moyin|p  for  leave  to 
bring  In* a  bill  to  carr^  into  eflfect  the 
mealures  i;ecoramendedin  the  Report  of  a 
Committee  of  Inquiry  into  the  Practice  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery.  He  should  pre- 
Qiiiie  that  it  was  hot  as  a  member  of  that 
commission  thiat  he  now  rose :  the  dul(y 
of  bringing  forward  the  bill  he  was  pr6* 
pared  witBj.  ha4  devohred  upon  niro, 
merely  in  cpsseiauence  of  his  professional 
aituatiop..  The  Hbus^,  however^  must  be 
aware,  tha^  it  would  be  necessary  for  him 
— 4ii\6r  the  various  allusions  wnich  had 
be/en  roadie  by  members  to  this  subject, 
aiid  the  varibus  debates  which  had  oc- 
curred upon  it— to  enter  ^t  some  length 
into  the  consideration  of  the  manner,  in 
which  the  cqmmissioners  in  question  had 
perfonned  their  duty ;  the  pellicular  fiicts 
io  which  t^ey  had. directed  their  atten- 
tion ;  and  the  m|ture  of  the  measures  (the 
feneral  m^asui^es,  he  meant)  which  t^ey 
ad  recommended  in  their  rep£i^  ^^^  ^^^ 
adoption  bf  parliament.  The  House 
would  also  feel,  that  in  det^ilins  those 
measures,  he  must  of  necessity  oe  led 
into  much  detail-^perhajps  of  a'  dry  and 
uninteresting  nature,  ir  considered  by 
itself— but  if  honourable  gentlemen  con- 
sidered that  that  detail  was  connected 
with  one  of  the  very  highest  judicial  esr- 
tablishments  in  this  kingdom — an  estab- 
lishment involving  so  much  of  the  pro- 
perty, and  so  many  of  the  interests  of  the 
whole  community— he  ^as  persuaded  that 
they  would  bear  with  hii^  for  a  timoi 
however  dry  such  a  detail  might  prove. 
Many  observations  had^  at  different  times, 
been  made,  in  that  House,  as  well  as  out 
of  ^,  upon  the  constitution  of  the  com- 
niisiion  to  which  h^  was  now  referring. 
It  had  even  been  said,  by  one  individaal, 
that  nothing  good  could  reasonably  be 
expected  from  a  commission  whi^h  was 
Cfioiposcd  of  such  parties  as  this.  Indeed, 
In  that  House  it  nsd  been  affirmed,  for 
]^  had  heard  it,  that  it  was  perfectly 
ridljculoos  to  anticipate  any  good  result 
iirom  a  commission  so  constituted.  If,  in 
an  in^uir^  into  the  proce^inss  of  an 
.e»tiibhBhni0ft  tbua  cloeel^  afbctipg  many 


interests  and  much  property  in  the  Icing* 
dom ;  and  involving  so' much  mattei*  of  a 
strictly  technical  nature;  and  snih  im-' 
portant  confiiderations  in  every  respect, 
—if  it  was  really  an  objection  to  the  per- 
sons appointed  to  conduct  such  an  in- 
quiry, that  they  were  individuals  deepW 
conversant  with  the  subject  to  which  it 
applied — of  long  experience  connected 
with  that  subject— of  great  and  acknow- 
ledsed  talen^ ;  then  he  must  admit  that 
i;he  objection,  in  respect  of  the  present 
commissioners,  would  tell  with  fun  forcei 
and  effect  indeed.  FOr 'it  would  have' 
been  impossible  to  have  selected,  thrpugh- 
out  the  whole  country,^  a  greater  oi^mher 
of  persons  possessing 'more  ihforroatiot| 
on  that  cfulyect,  or  linger  or  mofe' ex- 
tensive experience,  or  mat^t  amlity,  i^ 
applied  to  th^  olpjects  of  such  an  inquiry,* 
tnim  the  commi^iioners'h^spbke'of.  But 
It  had  been  further  objected,  that  eveti 
adinitting  the  correctness  of  the  facts  re- 

Jorted  by  them,  atUl  theuf  feelings  and 
rejudice^  must  be  such,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  Anticipate  any  important 
effects  from  their  labours. '  He  bagged 
leave  to  appeal  to  the  Members  of  tnat 
commission  who  sat  in  parUament-^om^ 
of  whbm  were  his  personal  friends,  and 
from  some  of  whom  he  waa  in  the  habit 
6f  differing  upon  political  questions — wh^ 
ther,  as  to  tne  proceeding^  ^f  the  com- 
missioners themselva,  it  was  possible  for 
any  such  inquiries  to  have  been  conduct* 
e4  with  a  sreater  spirit  bf  fairness  and 
liberality  oFconduct  ?  Altliough  he  had 
not  himfeelf  the  honour  of  being  in  that 
commission,  he  had  been  an  attentive  ob- 
s^ver  of  ita  acts  and  its  promss ;  and  ha 
would  take  upon  himself  to^saiy  f  nor  di4 
he  fear  contradictidn  At>m  any  man  whp 
!^aa  acquainted  with  thoae  proceedings) 
diat  any  o^e  apggestipn  of  an  'i|buse'9f 
any  description,  #&itk  was  broi^^htbd- 
fbre  this  cdmminipn,  was  dtreftly  litten^r 
ea  to  bj  tliete ;  and  an^  inv^tig^noq  into 
the  partibiilar  abuse  imoiedStelj  ipstl^ 
luted.  When  it  happiened  to  fte'ei^lK> 
fished,  after  si^chinvlatigatioiit  that'i'onif 
further  inquiry  into  the  particular  case 
or  fact  was  expedieht,  the  sialne  fapilitiei 
and  means  of  ihveitigation  (and  he  again 
appealed  to  hii\  honourable  friends  for 
the  correctness  of  this  statement)  were 
afforded,  during  the  whole  course  of  thia 
commission's  mqniry.  He  did  think, 
therefore,  that  not  only  could  there  bene 
reasonable  objection  to  th6  conatitntion 
of  thb  comnuieiop,  but  that 
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observation  applied  very  strongly  to  the 
tone,  the  temper,  and  the  spirit,  in  which 
that  inquiry  had  been  conducted. 

But  then  it  had  been  said,  touching  the 
report  which  the  commissioners  had  laid 
upon  the  table  of  that  House — or,  rather, 
the  report  which  had  been  presented  to 
his  majesty,  and  by  him  referred  to  par- 
liament—  that  the  commissioners  had 
overwhelmed  their  report  with  the  im- 
measurable and  unwieldy  bulk  of  evi- 
dence they  had  attached  to  it.  He  had 
heard  insinuations  thrown  out  against 
them,  as  if  it  had  been  their  object  to 
cloud  the  question  (on  which  they  cer- 
tainly desired  to  be  most  perspicuous), 
both  to  parliament  and  to  the  country. 
But  surely  it  was  impossible  for  them  to 
have  pursued  any  other  line  of  conduct 
than  that  which  they  had  adopted  in  the 
matter.  It  was  impossible  for  them  to  do 
otherwise  than  to  communicate  that 
literal  copy  of  the  evidence  which  was 
now  printed,  and  annexed  to  the  report 
made  to  his  majesty.  He  was  quite 
satisfied,  moreover,  that  if  that  evidence 
had  not  been  added,  as  it  now  appeared, 
some  hon.  member,  the  very  day  after 
the  presentation  of  the  report  to  the 
House,  would  have  moved  that  such  evi« 
dence  should  be  printed.  If  the  commis- 
sioners, again  pursuing  another  course, 
had  selected  from  the  whole  of  the  tes- 
timony taken  before  them  that  part  only 
which  they  might  deem  roost  valuable, 
and  most  proper  to  be  submitted  to  this 
House,  then  they  would  have  been  accused 
of  garbling;  and  a  similar  motion  would 
certainly  have  proceeded  from  some 
member  on  the  other  side,  for  the  print- 
ing of  the  whole.  The  commissioners, 
therefore,  must  have  felt  that,  in  fact, 
they  had  no  alternative  but  that  on  which 
they  acted ;  namely,  to  take  the  whole  of 
the  evidence  and  annex  it  to  their  report. 
That  his  hon.  and  learned  friend,  the 
member  for  VVinchelsea,  could  not  object 
to  this  mode  of  proceeding,  was  clearly 
to  be  inferred;  for,  at  the  close  of  a 
former  session,  his  hon.  and  learned  friend 
expressed  his  hope,  that  the  government 
would  not  be  satisfied  with  laying  the  re- 

gort  merely  on  the  table  of  the  House ; 
ut  that  they  would  produce,  also,  every 
particle  of  the  evidence  which  might 
happen  to  have  been  taken  by  the  com- 
missioners during  the  whole  course  of 
their  inquiry. 

He  wished  the  House  to  be  informed, 
in  the  next  place,  of  the  manner  in  which 
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this  evidence  had  been  taken,  and  the 
way  in  which  this  investigation  had  been 
conducted.  Of  course,  the  coromissioo- 
ers  had  thought  it  incumbent  upon  them 
to  refer  to  persons  who  were  best  ac« 
quainted  with  the  subjects  of  their  in- 
quiry,  but  they  did  not  exclude  any  evi- 
dence whatever.  Any  individual  who 
conceived  that  he  had  abuses  to  complain 
of,  which  abuses  he  attributed  to  the  op- 
pressive or  the  unjust  operation  of  chan« 
eery  proceedings,  was  received  before  the 
commission,  and  admitted,  if  he  pleased* 
to  give  his  evidence.  And,  in  order  that 
there  might  be  no  doubt  do  the  subjecfc 
of  these  examinations,  the  evidence  of  a 
party,  after  being  taken  down  by  the 
person  appointed  for  that  purpose,  was 
regularly  transmitted  to  the  deponent,  in 
order  that  he  might  read  over  his  own 
testimony,  and  ascertain  whether  it  wan 
correct  or  not.  There  could  be  no  com* 
plaint,  therefore,  on  any  side,  afterwards^ 
of  misrepresentaUon.  That  inc^uiry,  aU 
together,  and  from  first  to  last,  in  shorty 
had  been  conducted  with  the  utmost 
candour  and  fiumeu,  and  the  most 
anxious  desire  to  detect  abuse  wherever 
it  really  existed,  and  to  provide  a  reroedj 
for  it,  wherever  it  could  be  discovered* 

In  proceeding  to  consider  the  manner 
in  which  the  commission  had  been  con« 
ducted,  and  the  matters  to  which  its  st- 
tentioD  had  been  directed,  it  appeared  to 
him  very  important  to  notice  some  re^* 
marks  which  had  been  thrown  out  on  the 
subject  of  a  more  extensive  and  iroporlanft 
reform  of  the  court  of  Chancerjf.  He 
had  heard  an  opinion  intimated  in  that 
House  and  elsewhere,  to  the  effect,  al- 
most, that  the  jurisdiction  oucht  to  be 
extinguished.  He  had  heara  it  main* 
tained,  that  it  was  a  jurisdiction  which 
should  not  be  allowed  to  exist ;  that  it 
was  not  founded  on  the  common  law  of 
the  country;  that  it  was  supported 
by  no  statutes  of  enactment;  and  that 
it  ought  to  be  got  rid  of  altogether. 
If  there  was  any  foundation  for  these 
reflections,  then  the  Isbouri  of  ibe 
committee  must  have  been  completely 
misdirected ;  and,  instead  of  consumlBf 
their  time  in  an  inquiry  into  the  natore 
of  the  proceedings  of  tuch  a  jnrisdie- 
tion,  they  should  have  at  once  recom* 
mended  its  entire  abolition.  He  would 
beg  the  House,  however,  to  consider  bosr 
important,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
property  and  the  law  of  the  country,  that 
jurisdictton  had  become ;  and  how  irttsfiy 
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impotsible  it  now  wm  to  get  rid  of  it.  I 
The  House  would  forgife  hjm,  if  he  oc-  • 
cupied  some  little  portion  of  their  lirae 
in  pointing  out  a  few  of  the  legal  objects 
to  which  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of ' 
Chancery  was  applicable.     Every  Eng-  | 
lishman  almost,  however  slightly  he  might 
be  acquainted  with  the  legal  institutes  of 
his  country,  knew  that  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  property  of  this  kingdom  was  vested 
in  trust  for  a  variety  of  purposes.    It  was 
well  known  tliat  this  was  the  case,  not  in 
regard  to  real  property  alone,  but  that 
almost  all  personal  property  was  vested 
in  trusts  (either  expressed  or  implied)  for 
its  preservation.    And  was  it  not  obvi- 
ously  and  extremely  necessary  that  a 
jurisdiction  should  exist  somewhere,  for 
the   purpose  of  securing   those   trusts, 
or    of  compelling    their    performance; 
seeing  how  large  a  portion  of  the  wealth 
of  the  kingdom  was  involved  in  their  due 
discharge.    But,  as  it  was  notorious  that 
courts  of  common  law  had  no  jurisdiction 
in  matters  of  this  nature,  a  jurisdiction 
nke  that  of  Chancery  must  exist.    There 
were  various  other  cases,  in  which  a  court 
of  common  law  would  be  quite  inefficient 
to  redress  injuries,  which  the  powers  of 
the  court  of  Chancery  would  reach  im- 
mediately; those,  for  example  wherein 
it  was  usual  to  apply  to  the  latter  for  in- 
junctions.   Supposing  that  he  were  pos- 
sessed of  a  patent,  or  a  copyright,  which 
was  infringed  upon  by  another  party,  he 
might,  indeed,  apply  to  a  court  of  com- 
mon law,  and,  after  a  year,  perhaps,  ob- 
tain a  verdict  of  damages  for  the  speciBc 
injury  sustained,  and  on  which  his  action 
was  brought ;  but,  in  the  mean  while,  the 
piracy  or  the  infringement  might  be  car- 
rying   on    with    comparative    impunity. 
The  only  means  by  which  he  could  pre- 
vent this  latter  injury  was,  by  obtaining 
an  injunction  from  a  court  of  Equity, 
which   would   immediately  suspend   its 
operation.     Was  not  this  a  case  which 
sufficiently  proved  that  such  a  jurisdiction 
should  exist?    He  was  not  saying  where 
it  ought  to  exbt ;  but  he  asked  whether 
it  ought  not  to  exist  somewhere }    Ano- 
ther of  those  legal  objects  was»  the  peru 
formance  of  speciBc  contracts.    A  court 
of  common  law  could  not  sive  dan^ges 
in  such  cases,  except  for  breach  of  the 
contract;  and  even  then,  the  party  might 
be  thrown  into  prison,  and  tne  soffenog 
plaintiff  would  lose  his  damages.    Why, 
then,  it  was  necessary  that  were  should 
exist  a  court  espowered  to  compel  the 
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performance  of  a  specific  contract,  ae« 
cording  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
writing  under  whidi  it  was  conditioned' 
for.    Another  case  for  the  interference  of 
a  court  of  Equity  must  be  considered  as 
one  of  immense  importance  in  a  commer- 
cial country  like  this:  he   meant,  the 
settlement  of  accounts  between  partners* 
A  jurisdiction  for  this  purpose,  aeain,  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  should  existf 
and  it  had  been  vested  in  Chancery;  and, 
when  he  said  this,  he  repeated  that  ha 
was  not  now  contending  for  the  particular 
quarter  in  which  it  should  be  confided, 
but  for  the  necessity  of  having  it.    Ano- 
ther class  of  cases  was  that  of  frauds  of 
various  kinds — such  as  Uiose  in  which  a 
court  of  Eouity  alone  could  compel  the 
surrender  or  deeds  fraudulently  obtained 
or  withheld ;  a  most  important  function, 
which  courts  of  common  law  could  not 
exercise ;  and  if  to  those  cases  the  House 
added  those  wherein  the  protection  of 
the  interests  of  widows  and  infants  waa 
intrusted  to  the  courts  of  Chancery,  he 
might  safely  put  it  to  them,  whether  ther 
would  hold  that  a  jurisdiction  of  this 
nature  could  or  ought  to  be  dispensed 
with.     The   question,    then,    remained, 
where  must  that  jurisdiction  reside  ?  for 
he  assumed  that  it  must  be  somewhere* 
To  those  who  contended,  that  a  system 
of  equity  jurisdiction  was  adverse  to  the 
interests  of  the  country,  and  who  were  for 
having  it  united  with  that  of  the  courts  of 
common  law,  he  would  beg  to  point  out 
the  danger  of  such  an  alteration.    In  the 
first  place,  it  would  be  absolutely  neoea- 
sary  to  double  the  number  of'^all  the 
courts  of  common  law ;  and  with  what 
sort  of  advantage  could  this  be  done? 
The  nature  of  the  two  jurisdictions  waa 
so  perfectly  distinct,  that  if  those  coorta 
would  afford  one  day  for  the  equity  of  • 
cause,  they  must  devote  another  to  the 
law.    Nominally  there  wotild  be  but  one 
tribunal ;  but,  in  reality,  there  would  be 
two;  and  this,  without  the  substantial 
advantages    arising    from    the    present 
system  of  administering  justice  m  our 
courts  of  common  law. 

According  to  that  srjrstem,  aa  it  now 
exuted,  a  pretty  suffiaent  share  of  pre* 
vioua  study,  preparation,  and  long  expe- 
rience was  requhvd  in  those  who  were  so 
to  preside  in  those  courts;  and,  noder 
the  circumstances  of  the  country,  the 
system  of  our  equity  law  had  become  so 
refined,  that  it  depended,  also,  very  much 
on  decided  cases  and  precedents ;  and  itt 
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principles  and  practices  w^re  equally 
difficult  to  be  mastered  with  those  of  the 
common  law.  He  would  ask,  therefore., 
whether  it  was  at  ^11  probable  that  the 
two  systems  of  equity  and  common  law 
could  be  properly  or  beneficially  adminis- 
tered by  one  court.  But,  in  facti^  had 
they  1)0  rule  to  guide  their  judgments  on 
this  question  ?  An  bon.  friend  near  hiip 
h^d  jus(  sug{.ested'  one  that,  wi^s,  mpst  ^p- 
pQSJte..  They  had  9  cu]q:  biu  it  waa  not 
<)ne  which  they  would  wis^  ^o  imitate. 
JJfi  waa  aljuding  tp  tihe  court  of  £x;che- 

?uer ;  not,  however,  as  at  present  qqusti- 
uted.  but  a3  it  was  constituted  at.  the 
Ifitter  end  of  the  last  centurj.  An  i^lterar 
tioQ  had  subsequently  taken  place  i^  it. 
The  Exchequer,  as  the  Hou^e  would  be 
i^ware,  had  a  jurisdiction  at  common  lai^r. 
and  anpthqr  at  equity*  Before  the  change 
he  had  just  adverted  tp  took  place,  ev^ry 
body  who  desired  to  have  a  questiou  at 
common  law,  in  which  he  happened  to  bci 
{nterest^d,  well  tri^d,  would  apply  to  tb^ 
court  of  King's-bench  and  not  to  the  Ex^ 
chequer;  and  every  body  who  had  an 
equity  case  tp  be  determined  would  carry 
i^  into  the  court  of  Chaocqry  ip  prefer- 
eoce  to  the  Exchequer  courts  Here. 
(Jien,  was  an  instance  which  would 
i^pt  be  very  strong,  he  thought,  to  in- 
duoa  parliament  to  abandon  the  old 
Equity  jurisdiction,  in  which  equity 
alpne  was  administered,  for  the  purpose 
pf  uniting  an  equity  and  a  common-la^r 
jurisdiction  in  one  and  thp  s^me  tribunal^ 
9S  in  the  Exchequer  pourt  prior  to  the 
commencetuent  of  the  pr^nt  ceptury. 
lode^d,  so  greatly  wf^  tne  incopvepipnce 
of  the  union  of  the  two  jurisdictions  felt. 
\haX  an  hon.  and  learnea  gentleman,  pc- 
customed  tp  vote  u]^on  the  other  side  pf 
the  Hou8e>  brought  m  a  bill  to  effect  their 
separation  on  taat  veiy  instapce.  Thp 
cposequeiu;e  pf  this  proceeding  was.  as 
geutle.iQcn  already  knpw.  that  since  the 
p(Hiity  jurisdiiction  of  the  Exchequer  dp- 
T^vcd  on  the  chief  bfiron  entirely,  while 
the  common  law  one  was  administered  by 
the  other  three  baroos. 

It  appeared  to  him.  that  he  had  now 
ancceedpd  ip  establishing  these  two  main 
points ;  firs(.  tbat  the  equity  jurisdiction 
which  at  present  exists  in  this  couptry 
ipust  continue  to  exist ;  secondly.  th$t 
the  facts  and  pases  he  had  mentioned 
tended  to  prpvp.  that  not  only  must  such 
a  jurisdiction  cpotinue  to  exist,  but  it 
tnust  exiU  in  courts  separate  and  d^ 
j^ct  from  tho9e  of  commpa  bw.    He  ip- 
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ferred.  therefore,  that  the  country  would 
derive  no  benefit  from  a  change  of  the 
principles  upon  which  that  equity  jarisdic- 
tion  in  the  court  of  Chancery  was  rounded. 
A  word  or  two  as  to  this  branch  of  the 
subject  upon  which  he  was  addressing  the 
House.  If  it  were  admitted  to  be  better 
that  this  jurisdictiop  should  exist  sepa- 
rately frpm  that  of  t^e  common  law.  must 
t^ey  niake  aay  e£Q;ctufd  change  io  the 
substance  of  that  equity  system  ?  What 
was  the  substance  of  that  system  ?  Tt 
was  the.  propeeding  by  billj  pnd  th^ 
answer  upon  path.  With  this  iqachineryy 
anid  this  mode  of  proceeding,  the  jurisdic- 
tion  was  mpst  powerful.  Take  awaj  the 
an^wpr  upon  path-^lter  the  jurisdiction 
in  that  inspect,— >and  they  would  leave 
it  usctless  apd  powerless.  Why.  then, 
hon.  gentlemen  who  had  done  him  the 
honour  of  listening  to  the  statements  into 
which  he  had  entered,  would  allow,  he 
thought,  that  he  had  established  the  po- 
sitions, that  this  equity  jurisdiction  must 
exist  in  separate  courts  from  those  of  com* 
mon  law.  and  substantially  lathe  form  ia 
which  it  at  present  exists. 

Having  laid  down  these  portions,  be 
beg^ged  hon.  members  to  observe  how 
they'  appKed  to  the  question  bpfore  the 
House.  To  what  principal,  points  had 
the  attention  and  inquiry  of  these  coai« 
missioners  faieen  addressed}  To  what 
subjects  had  their  attention  been  called 
with  a  view  of  rectifying  the  abuses  ifhich 
were  supposed  to  exist  iO;  the  court  of 
Chancery?  It  was  impoyible  for  Che 
persons  who  composed  this  commission 
to  have  ipiagined  for  a  moment  that  the 
jurisdiction  must  not  continue  to  exist; 
and  exist  in  this  proceedipff  |>y  biD  and 
answer  upon  oath.  Let  %Bt  be  laid 
down  as  a  principle,  and  it  would  then 
be  seen,  that  it  was  absolutely  heceuary 
for  the  commissioners  under  such  cir- 
cumstances to  confine  their  a;ttention  to 
those  points  and  to  those  points  only. 
Here,  tlien,  was  a  system  that  did  e^ni, 
and  must  continue  to  eyjst.  subftantially 
in  the  same  form.  But  it  vf>  copopiained. 
that  it  save  rise  to  great  pxpenspt,^  and 
great  d^ays.  And  how  wpre.  thiesQ  evilf 
to  be  luet?  That  was  the  pi^obk^  that 
the  commissionjers  applied  diemspiTes  to 
solve.  They  said.  "  Here  are  dp^ecti 
which  we  may  remedy ;  and  if  we  may 
put  an  end  to  many  of  these  expei^ies^ 
we  piay  diminish  much  of  tlie  pofisplaint 
^gaiitft  the  jurisdiction.**  This  wm  Ae 
pFiun  course  for  them  to  pursue  i  9^  Aey 
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hid  iMnaed  it  irith  la  laborkwtnett,  mn 
ftcdvujr,  ind  •  cue,  Wlricb  had  dever  btiw 
torpiissed  bj  any  ooMUiitiimieri. 

Hfi  obser?«tioDt  bad  bitb^ru^  beefi  of^a 
leneral  datbre;  but  be  truited  tbe  Hoaae 
would  ccmtider  them  doc  inapt,  for  tbb 
porjKMo'Of  iotrodutia^  loiae  otheri,  ap» 
ptjfia|  'Sioire  Itodfediately  to  tba  real 
quetooo  before  fbe  Hoote.  Those  be 
bad  Ureadyitibiiiitt^  bad  been  intended 
to  pttife,  tMt'tbe  (Miirtia  to  whidi  tbe  at- 
tentidn  of  Che  eotdtdiatieaera  bad  b«en 
barrledy  And  tbe  manner  of  ^bebr  inquiry, 
were,  in  etery  respect,  the  most  proper. 
Referribg  to  the  report  itself,  It  would  be 
seen  tbkt  the  eommissioners,  natarally 
enough,  had  begun  with  the  Very  first  st^ 
in  a  cause,-— the  fiubpceoa  for  personal  at* 
tendance.  It  bad  ^een  compkined,  and 
with  great  Jiistite,  that  the  sems  of  ^thbt 
subpoena  to  an  tmlettered  asan  conveyed 
no  sort  of  deflnfte  infornuition.  The 
codamissidrierft  bad  uken  care,  therefore, 
In  the  first  place,  that  for  the  future  this 
subpeefla  should  be  #o  fonlieil,  as  Co  be 
clear  and  Intelllgibhs  b  its  expressiock 
It  was  apprehended  thai,  in'town  causesi 
more  delay  than  was  proper  was  allowsd 
tty  mtertette  bdbrb  the  defimMntfleailed 
or  -deittilited,  '-as  tbe  udar  tfight  M.  la 
tdwn  'daults  "slf^  netttirn  ^wislisaalty  4fot 
ibdrt,  -compiltM  with  coahtfy  (dauaas,  4a 
trhieb  h  wbs'Muoh'ldisger.  Hie  citt- 
itflssfdiieri  *Mttd  thijl  tbe  shae  >bii9b  a 
defendfttftebtddyundblr  the  present  syscdn, 
hrkb  b^fotie  he^iiteNd  bis  appearatieefa 
the  suit  was  tod  Idnfr,  and  they  therefore 
l^obindieifaed  that  Uie- period  Uloold  be 
abridgiid. 

The  hoD.  tsnd  le«rded  gtntlemao  thea 
obserred,  that  he  proposed  to  notice 
only  tbe  most  important  of  the  proposi^ 
lions  contained  ib  this  report,  and  referred 
to  that  which  regarded  'Oie  process  serred 
on  parties  not  a||>peartnff.  At  present.  If 
the  party  bein^  servM  did  not  appeir 
withm  a  certam  tl«e»  he  was  liable  to. 
hate  an  attachment  taken  out  against  biau> 
Under' that  process thesberiff  might takb^ 
iiim  and  throw  him  hito  prMon.  By  ibej 
present  practice,  he  ssigbt  be  brdugnt  up; 
by  Habeas  Corpus ;  but*  if  he  still  peraisc-i 
ed  la  refMng  io  appear,  an  appearanoej 
tiilght'be  taken  for  hmi,^by  anthdrity  ofl 
the  eburt.  The  ^oimtflssioiieta  were  of 
opinion,  -IbA  these  laeaaui^  were  tm- 
necessary  atfd  burtbensome.  If,  said 
they,  we  ba¥e  fieve  nn -aotbority  to  ehtar 
ain  appearanoe^fof  a  cftNifumaeioos-party, 
*why  all  this  mnaecSttary  ^eaptnse  ?    In-i 


atead,  therefore,^  wailing  iBI  tfaa^Msrir 
f  eCuiued  she  palrhr  Hk  wntemptir  thsyAw^ 
poaed^  after  4be  tepie  of  a  certhm  lims^ 
to  ofawUte  all  the  ^zpuMe  and  Snooih 
Srenieaee  tif  such  a  ibode  ofprttopedin^^ 
by  tbe  entry  of  suck^aoappeanmce^ai 
defect  of  the  party's  iprfeaaotmg  Utoiel& 
With  respect  to  patfinte  in  «nairers,^^'ak 
«igeneral  propeaiiion,  tMe  cesBtanssioatfss 
ioggested^  that  there  shouM  bis  alkNrcd 
wigbt  weeks  Ar  tkafc  pUlipdfee  iib  teM 
'eedses,  and  tenia  country  oiieK*  By  the 
present  iqrsfedEk,  if  a  .(yarty  reAMd  to 
answer,  he  was  first  liable  ee»be  taken 
>by  an  action ;  tken  'he  might  be  brought 
up  by  'Habeas  Corpus  to  the  bat  M  tbe 
court ;  and  if  he  etnl  refoaed  So  pkwd  or 
■anslrer,  misbt  be  tomiiiitted  to  inb  Flctlt 
•Prison.  "'Froii  thenoe  be  ttilfhi  be 
'brought  lip  kgdin  by  another  wntw  He 
was  next  called  upon  by^amaKas  pkirn, 
and  if  he  still  remed  to  put  inins  anssrer, 
a  pro  confesao  Issued.  The  commlS'* 
'Sieners  had  considerad«all  those  writs^aad 
bad  decided,  that  i(  (Mter«?aenaio  ifaae 
bad  elapsed  affkeri'te'flliaif^  tbe  »biH, 
tbedeibndant  did  nbt  fi4t:m  4iu  >auawaii, 
bedbcmld'betnkeaprodeiMso*  .IFheb, 
if  be  whs  (not  tbken  piN>  e^nfimss^  tim 
%befiff  refewaed  wn  'est  inMnlus<  -than 
ithe  defendant  ^asaluehbd  igr  >psociB- 
imatioiMMbe  amt  bf  rebeHmii  MkMvbi 
ftMit— the  neat, 'the  sergeaot  at  amir  and 
4astly  chase  sequestrasM.  3k  ^Hia  pso- 
tpoaed  to  Ao'a#av  with  M  that  macbioar^, 
fand  (take  the  sunmary  rekiedy  at  eaee^ 

'In'tbetioat  place,  Aey  would  >sabpoee 
that  fthe  defendaat  had  yait  io  bs  aa- 
fawer.  That  >  answer  mif^t  be'eaashe* 
It  Mw  e^entially  aidaaisry  'Oiat  tbe 
pialiitiff  sheuld  'bars  thofower  ^of  ?oeas- 
peilinjg  a  dear  dnd  specific  aaswifr  to  tbe 
dUMions  trbich  be  propdaed.  If,  Shera- 
me,  the  answer  tboUld  be  evasive  ladd 
wsuAciant,  thetplaiatiffhada  right  lb  ck- 
cept  to  it.  This  was  an  estteiilefy  itas* 
portent  poiat,  and  bebeggsd  die  atteiUon 
of  tbe  'Htfuie  'to  it.  .Mask  the  «MMi- 
■seoueDeifts  ef  an  exeeptiob  to  Ian 'aaaiMr, 
under  Ibe  present  system.  The  plabiUff 
baviM'pat  io  bis  ^eaeeptidhm  'Co  sbf  4a- 
adflleiettey  of  sbeidnaa^r,  she  dHeodiwt 
eanteiided,  tbatFtfae  aaswer-wus  aaflciest, 
ind  tbe  ijueitian  was  then  SeOrrsed  io 
the  mster,  wbo^  perhaps,  decided  agattt 
the  abSdenoy,  and  in  kvour  «f  the  ea- 
wptieaa.  The  defendaat  afMakd  from 
4beiiaaater?s  daeisioii  So  tbe  me  didnad* 
•lev.  Theciuse  sru  eat  ^down  ftr  dieslt- 
lag,  said  pcthifa  Aree-erUbbr 
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perhaps  three  or  four  tertii9>  might  elcpte 
before  it  was  decided.  The  vice  chancel- 
lor decided  against  the  ansvreri  and  con- 
firmed the  master's  report.  The  de- 
fendant then  said,  that  he  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  opinion  of  the  vice  chancellor, 
and  he  appealed  to  the  lord  chancellor. 
The  cause  was  set  down  for  hearing,  and, 
after  another  delay,  was  decided,  and  the 
report  of  the  master  affain  coofirmed. 
Was  this  final  and  conclusive?  By  no 
means.  The  defendant  might  appeal  to 
the  House  of  Lords.  The  cause  was 
again  set  down  for  hearing,and  a  year,  or  a 
year  and  a  half,  might  elapse  before  it  was 
decided ;  and  then  the  result  would  be  the 
confirmation  of  all  the  previous  decisions. 
The  defendant  then  had  as  much  time 
allowed  for  putting  in  a  further  answer, 
as  he  would  have  had  if  he  had  taken  no 
exceptions  to  the  master's  report.  The 
further  answer  might  be  insufficient,  and 
the  same  round  of  decisions  and  appeals 
might  be  gone  through  again.  He  did 
not  mean  to  say  that  the  course  of  pro- 
ceeding which  he  had  described  was  al* 
ways  pursued ;  but  it  was  certain,  that  a 
defenaant  had  it  in  his  power  to,  and  not 
unfrequently  did,  avail  himself  of  all  those 
causes  of  delay.  A  third  answer  was  put 
in,  and  thisi  hke  the  other  two,  was  for 
the  purpose  either  of  gaining  time  or  of 
causmg  vexation,  insufficient.  Then 
came  the  fourth  answer,  in  which  he  was 
.bound  to  put  in  a  good  and  sufficient 
answer  to  the  bill,  or  else  be  taken  pro 
•confesso.  He  need  not  remind  the  House 
of  the  delays  that  must  be  necessarily  at- 
.iendant  on  such  a  course  of  things ;  and 
yet  such,  he  had  Jiieen  assured,  had  been 
the  practice,  since  the  time  of  lord  Bacon. 
It  had  been  carried  on  during  the  chan- 
cellorships,  and  with  the  sanction  of  lord 
Nottingham,  lord  Somers,  lord  Hard- 
wicke,  and  lord  CamdeOi  down  to  the 
present  day. 

The  subject  had  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  commissioners,  and  they  recom- 
mended that  the  decision  of  the  master 
should  be  final,  and  that  a  period  should 
be  prescribed  within  which  a  second  and 
a  third  answer  should  be  put  in,  and  if 
the  third  were  not  satisfactory,  the  de- 
fendant should  be  committed  to  custody. 
He  was  aware  that  great  diversity  of 
opinion  existed  as  to  whether  the  decision 
of  the  master,  upon  exceptions,  should  be 
final,  and  it  was  fit  that  the  point  should 
be  maturely  considered  ;  but  if  he  obtain-  . 
ed  leave  to  bring  in  the  bill|an  opportunity  I 
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would  occur,  in  a  future  itage,  for  de- 
bating all  such  particulars.  The  coin. 
missioners  had  bestowed  the  most  anxioua 
attention  on  the  subject,  and  their  opinion 
was,  that  the  decision  of  the  maaier 
should  be  final,  unless  he  himself  choso  to 
refer  the  question  to  a  higher  autboriiy. 
It  sometimes  happened,  that  after  an  an- 
swer was  put  in,  the  cause  was  aubatan- 
tially  at  an  end.  The  plaintiff  found  the 
answer  to  be  completely  decisive  at  to 
the  merits  of  the  case,  and  wu  aatiafied 
that  he  could  not  proceed  farther.  After 
the  cause  was  thus  substantially  at  an  end, 
and  the  plsintiflT  wss  unable  to  proceed 
another  step,  and  did  not  intend  to  do  ao^ 
the  bill  could  not  be  dismissed  for  three 
quarters  of  a  year.  This  was  not  all.  llie 
plaintiff  might  then,  by  taking  advantage 
of  a  mere  form,  prevent  tl^  bill  from 
being  dismissed  for  three  quarters  of  a 
year  longer.  This  was  a  practice  which 
called  for  remedy.  The  commissioners 
had  in  consequence  recommended,  that 
if  a  pluntiff  did  not  undertake  to  speed 
the  cause  within  the  first  term  after  the 
answer  was  put  iui  the  bill  should  be  dis* 
missed. 

He  would  next  beg  the  House  ta  con- 
sider the  wide  difierence  between  auita  in 
equity  and  am'ta  in  courts  of  law.  In 
the  courts  of  law  they  tried  one  or  two 
simple  issues ;  in  the  courts  of  eqoitj 
several  issues  were  tried,  extramely  com- 
plicated, wherein  the  parties  were  all  dif- 
ferently interested,  and  drew  in  difttenl 
directions.  The  duration  of  a  anil  in  a 
court  of  law,  and  the  duration  of  a  suit 
in  equity,  were  not  therefore  tQ  be  com- 
pared. According  to  present  mc^ce, 
a  psrty  was  not  entitled  to  call  for  the 
dismissal  of  the  plaintiff's  bill  in  less  than 
a  year  and  three  quarters.  To  thu  evil 
the  commissioners  had  directed  their  at^ 
tention,  and  also  to  another,  which  was 
this — ^Almoft  in  the  last  stage  of  a  suit, 
when  delsy  after  delay  had  taked  place, 
and  when  the  party  was  on  the  eve  of 
being  dismissed,  all  he  had  to  say  was,  **  I 
am  advised  to  amend ;"  and,  on  the  pay- 
ment of  nominal  costs,  the  case  had  to 
be^in  do  novo,  and  all  the  former  ma- 
chinery was  renewed.  This  coold  be  re* 
peatecf :  he  had  the  same  power  in  every 
stage :  he  had  only  to  say  **.  I  wish  to 
amend.*'  The  commiuiooera  said,  **  Yoo 
shall  not  amend  after  a  particular  st^gc^ 
and  not  more  than  oncci**  This  power  of 
amending  was  most  essential  to  the  partj» 
because  he  amended  on  account  of  thin 
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answer  wfhieh  was  put  in:  the  answer 
obliged  a  party  to  amend ;  but  it  was  a 
power  which  should  not  be  abused,  and 
therefore  the  commissioners  recommended 
'  that  the  party  should  not  be  permitted  to 
amend  more  than  once,  unless  a  proper 
case  was  made  out  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  court.  Another  and  a  most  essential 
check  was  this— the  party  now  amended 
without  the  payment  of  costs;  but  the 
commissioners  said, — **  You  shall  pay  the 
costs  of  the  order  for  amendin^^;  and 
this  will  prevent  improper  applications. 
Herein  the  commissioners  had  acted 
wisely.  He  hoped  the  House  would  not 
misunderstsnd  him,  when  he  pointed  out 
these  delays  which  might  take  place,  if 
parties  were  willing  to  abuse  the  oppor- 
tunities afforded  them, — to  affirm  that  it 
was  common  for  this  power  to  be  abused. 
There  had,  however,  been  instances  of 
gross  abuse ;  but  if  there  had  been  but 
one  instance,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  House 
to  interfere. 

As  he  had  already  shown  that  the  juris- 
diction  of  the  court  of  Chancery  must 
exist,  the  commissioners  could  not  do 
more  than  they  had  actually  effected. 
That  they  had  pursued  a  wise  and  judi- 
ciotis  course,  every  person  in  that  House, 
he  felt  perstuded,  must  agree.  His  hon. 
and  learned  friend,  the  member  for  Caloe, 
(Mr.  Abercromby),  than  whom  there  was 
BO  person  more  competent  to  form  a  judg- 
ment upon  this  subject,  must  approve  of 
this  part  of  the  report ;  for  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend  had  observed  upon  a  former 
occasion,  that  a  great  deal  might  be  done 
in  abridging  the  causes  between  the  com- 
mencement and  the  issue,  and  that  it 
should  be  a  special  direction  to  the  com- 
missioners to  attend  to  this  point.  The 
commissioners  had  pursued  the  course 
here  suggested;  and  he  confidently  ap- 
pealed to  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
for  his  support  on  this  part  of  the  ques- 
tion. He  would  here  beg  to  deviate  for 
a  moment  from  the  course  which  he  had 
marked  out,  to  slate  the  course  of  a  Chan- 
cery suit.  After  the  answer  had  been  put 
in,  the  parties  might  go  to  a  hearing  by 
bill  and  answer:  the  plaintiff,  however, 
might  amend.  Evidence  was  then  gone 
into  before  an  examiner,  and  the  case  and 
evidence  then  came  before  the  judge ;  but 
as  questions  often  arose  not  exactly  fit  for 
discussion  in  an  open  court^such  as  nciat- 
ters  of  debt,  and  points  requiring  close 
investigation, — the  judge  directed  these 
points  to  be  heard  before  the  master,  who 
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investigated  the  subject  privately,  and 
made  his  report  to  the  judge.  After  this» 
the  cause  was  set  down  for  final  hearing. 
He  had  pursued  the  case  up  to  the  iuue ; 
there  was  bill,  answer,  and  evidence.  By 
the  present  courFO  the  evidence  was  taken 
before  the  examiners  by  interrogatoriest 
not  viva  voce,  as  in  a  court  of  law ;  and  it 
formed  a  very  important  subject  of  con- 
sideration for  the  commissioners,  whether 
this  practice  should  be  continued  or  not. 
He  confessed  that  his  prejudices,  as  a 
common 'lawyer,  were  strongly  in  favour 
of  viva  voce  evidence ;  and  he  could  not 
understand,  at  one  time,  why  a  different 
course  should  be  pursued  in  the  court  of 
Chancery  from  that  adopted  in  a  court  of 
law.  After  reading  the  evidence  taken 
before  the  commissioners,  and  aftermatore 
consideration  however,  he  confessed  him- 
self a  convert  to  the  practice  of  the  court 
of  Chancery.  He  was  convinced  that  no 
advantage  would  be  gained  by  a  change 
in  the  mode  of  taking  evidence  in  that 
court ;  but  thst,  on  the  contrary,  a  great 
injury  would  arise.  He  would  refer  to  one 
moat  important  consideration ;  namely,  that 
the  evidence  could  not  by  possibility  be 
heard  by  the  judge  who  heard  the  cause, 
unless  the  court  was  entirely  remodelled, 
and  unless  two  or  three  additional  judges 
were  appointed.  If  the  party  who  ulti- 
mately decided  the  cause,  decided  it  on 
evidence  taken  viv&  voce  by  another,  all 
the  advantages  attending  viv&  voce  evi- 
dence would  be  completely  lost.  Such 
evidence  so  taken  could  not  be  allowed 
to  be  decisive  of  the  cause ;  it  would  be 
sent  in  the  shape  of  an  issue  to  be  tried 
by  a  jury.  If  no  advantages  were 
gained,  what  was  lost?  The  expense 
was  increased,  and  the  suit  was  pro- 
longed; for  questions  would  arise  re- 
specting the  adfmissibiiity  of  evidence,  and 
whether  the  decision  was  one  way  or  the 
other,  delay  woiild  be  produced.  He  had 
seen  evidence  taken  before  the  commis- 
sioners of  bankrupts,  and  the  leneth  to 
which  it  extended,  and  the  inexplicable 
confusion  which  it  exhibited,  were  such, 
that  he  could  not  have  made  up  his  mind 
to  decide  on  such  evidence.  Besides, 
these  examinations  woidd  go  on  without 
end.  A  party  would  be  able  constantly 
to  supply  any  deficiency  he  might  per- 
ceive m  his  proof;  hence  the  examinatioiis 
would  be  protracted,  and  there  would  be 
strong  inoucements  to  the  commission  of 
perjury.  Plausible,  therefore,  as  tbealtera- 
tJon  seemed,  it  would  be  productive  of  no 
4  I 
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real  advantnge;  but,  on  the  contrary,  would 
be  attended  with  the  disadvantages  he  had 
described.     He  remembered  that  one  of 
the  witnesses,  a  gentleman  of  great  expe- 
rience now  retired  from  ihe  bar,  Mr.  Bell, 
when  he  was  asked  whether  any  instance 
had  occurred  to  him  in  which  the  ultimate 
justice  of  any  case  had  been  disappointed 
by  the  present  mode  of  examining  wit- 
nesses in  the  court  of  Chancer]^,  replied, 
**  I  do  not  recollect  any  case  in  which  I 
have  gone  out  of  the  court  with  a  dis- 
satisfaction of  the  decision  of  the  fact, 
where  the  judge,    in  the  first   instance, 
thought  proper  to  decide.     Whenever  it 
was  a  case  where  one  could  entertain  a 
serious  doubt,  the  judges  have  always  sent 
it  to  an  issue.^    He  referred  to  this  opi- 
nion with  confidence,  for  there  was  no  in- 
dividual who  had  possessed  more  extensive 
experience  in  that  court.    This  question 
had  been  discussed  in  another  country ; 
the  same  topics  had  been  treated  of,  the 
same  view  had  been  taken,  and  the  same 
result  had  been  arrived  at.      According 
to  the  constitution  of  the  state  of  New 
York,    no  alteration  was    allowed  to  be 
made  in  the  constitution,  or  in  the  system 
of  administering  justice  there,  unless  pro- 
posed in  a  convention.     About  four  or  five 
years  since,  a  convention  was  summoned 
to  consider  some  alterations  of  the  judicial 
systemv    It  was  there  stated,  that  the  law 
of  the  state  was  the  Englibh  common-law, 
modified  by  new  statutes ;  that  their  court 
of   Chancery — was  constituted  precisely 
00  the  same  principles  as  ours.    It  was 
proposed  to  abolish  the  court  of  Chan- 
cery,   not    to    abolish     its   jurisdiction, 
but  to    unite    the    equity   court  to   the 
courts  of  law.    The  proposition  was  dis- 
cussed with  great  talent,  particularly  by 
one  member;  and,  af^er  a  full  considera- 
tion, it  was  deemed  more  wise  and  expe- 
dient to  continue  the  present  system.    It 
was  also  discussed  whether  the  examina- 
tion of  the  witnesses  should  be  yiv&  voce, 
and  an  individual  of  great  weight  and  re- 
spectability in  that  state,  Mr.  Kemp,  had 
expressed   an    opinion   which   he  would 
quote,  because  it  coincided  with  the  opi- 
nion delivered  by  Mr.  Bell.    [The  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  then  read  the  opi- 
nion, which  stated,  that  during  the  period 
of  the  English  Commonwealth  the  existing 
mode  of  examining  witnesses  had   been 
observed ;  that  it  liad  produced  no  in- 

t'ury,  nor  had  a  case  been  lost  or  injured 
ly  that  mode ;  that  if  it  were  altered  the 
mode  proposed  would  increase  expense 
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and  delay,  and  leftd  to  abuiet  pfejodiciai 
to  the  court  and  to  the  public.]  Here 
was  an  extraordinary  concurrence  of  opi- 
nion between  experienced  persons  in  two 
different  countries.  It  was  proposed  by 
the  commissionera,  that  no  alteration 
should  be  made  in  this  point.  If,  in  the 
progress  of  the  bill,  it  should  appear  de« 
sirable  to  adopt  any  alteration  in  this  re- 
spect, it  could  be  introduced  hereefter* 
He  believed  that  there  were  seyeral  per- 
sons who  had  entered  upon  the  inquiry 
with  the  same  prejudices  upon  this  point 
as  himself,  and  who,  in  the  progress  of  the 
inquiry,  had  arrived  at  the  same  condui* 
sion  as  he  had  come  to. 

He  bad  now  brought  the  matter  down 
to  the  time  of  hearing;  but  he  should 
postpone  what  he  had  to  say  on  this  head, 
till  he  came  to  consider  that  part  of  the 
case  which  related  to  the  second  hearing 
after  the  Master's  report.  Every  body 
roust  be  aware  that  great  delays  existed 
in  the  Master's  office.  He  had  been  cu- 
rious to  ascertain  the  cause  of  these  de- 
lays :  he  wished  to  know  what  led  to  them. 
The  House  and  the  country  were  not  to 
imagine,  from  what  he  had  stated,  that 
the  inquiries  could  be  despatched  with 
great  expedition.  The  subjects  which 
came  before  the  master  required  ^reat 
time  for  inyestigation  ;  such  as,  intricate 
accounts,  disputed  titles  and  pedigrees, mkI 
quesUons  of^  detail,  which  consumed  a 
large  portion  of  time.  All  the  coaunie* 
sioncrs  could  do  was,  to  take  the  oircum* 
stances  under  consideration,  and  proyide 
the  best  remedy  they  could.  Uoider  the 
present  system,  the  master  was  passive* 
He  could  only  watt  until  the  case  referred 
to  him  came  before  him,  as  he  had  no 
means  of  compelling  the  attendance  of  the 
parties.  Summonses  might  be  Itsuad  eo 
the  one  side  which  might  be  ne^ected  on 
the  other ;  that  added  to  the  expense  ef 
the  suit  without  benefitting  the  suitors. 
Now  the  commissioners  hsd  made  it  tlMiff 
business,  having  ascertained  where  the 
fault  lay,  to  provide  the  remedy,  and  that 
would  be  by  rendering  the  master  an  actiee 
person.  The  commissioners  recommend- 
ed, in  the  first  instance,  that  where  a  re- 
ference was  made  to  the  master,  and  the 
decree  should  not  be  brought  into  his 
office  within  six  weeks  of  its  hating  been 
made,  the  benefit  of  that  decree  should  be 
lost  When  the  decree  got  before  the 
master,  it  was  proposed  that  he  shoakl 
haye  the  power  of  enforcing  the  \ 
of  the  parties  interestsd,  for  tbe^ 
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of  expediting  the  matter  throogh  his 
office ;  and  if  he  Maw  either  of  the  ageota 
iaattentife,  that  he  should  be  permitted  to 
act  withoot  him«  by  transferring  his  duty. 
If,  therefore,  the  suggestion  of  the  com- 
missioners were  carried  into  effecti  and 
the  master  was  attentite  to  his  duty, 
there  would  be  no  longer  any  complaints 
of  delay  in  his  office^-— they  had  only  to 
infest  the  master  with  the  power  to  act, 
and  there  would  then  be  a  peraon  respon- 
sible for  the  delay,  if  it  should  occur. 

He  had  now  brought  the  case  down  to 
tlie  final  bearing,  from  the  commeooement. 
The  commissioners  had  travelled  the  same 
route  before  him,  and  he  thought  he  could 
say  with  confidence  that  not  a  aiogle  cir- 
cttBstance  bad  escaped  their  attention. 
He  now  caase  to  the  consideration  of  a 
ittosc  important  point— What  use  was  ex- 
pedition in  the  progress  of  a  cauae,  miless 
there  was  an  expeditious  decision  i  This 
point  had  not  escaped  the  commissioners. 
It  waa  necessary  to  apply  a  remedy,  and 
an  adequate  one,  to  the  evil  as  it  existed. 
Before  ne  inquired  into  the  extent  of  the 
evil,  he  would  mention  the  remedy  they 
bad  prescribed.  He  was  perfectly  sure 
that  gentlemen  would  think  the  remedies 
wise  and  proper ;  the  only  qnestioa  was, 
whether  they  were  operative  or  not.  With 
respect  to  appeals :  according  to  the  pre- 
sent practice,  on  the  hearing  of  an  appeal 
front  the  vice-chancellor  before  the  lord 
ehanoellor,  new  matter  was  introduced ; 
although,  from  the  very  nature  of  an 
appeal,  it  ought  lo  be  decided  on  the  old 
fads.  Instead  of  which,  a  cloud  of  new 
affidavits  was  inirodoced  before  the  lord 
chancellor,  who,  in  fact,  decided  on  a  new 
cause.  Notliing  was  more  unjust  to  the 
character  of  an  inferior  judge  than  this 
proceeding.  It  was  an  anomaly  in  the 
nature  of  appeals  for  new  matter  to  be  in- 
troduced into  an  appeal  from  a  subordinate 
to  a  higher  tribunal.  Tiie  very  nature  of 
an  appeal  called  into  question  the  judg- 
ment of  the  inferior,  which  ought  to  be 
reviewed  by  the  superior,  on  an  examina- 
tion of  the  same  facts.  But  it  happened, 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  lora  chan- 
cellor and  the  vice-chancellor  being  con- 
aidered  as  belonging  to  the  same  court, 
that  this  extraordinary  anomaly  had  crept 
in,  whereby  a  party  could  resort  to  indi- 
pect  means  of  remedying  a  defective  cause. 
The  hoo.  and  learned  member  for  Calne 
bad  pointed  out  this  as  an  evil  demanding 
redress.  The  commissioners  had  recom- 
mendedy  that  there  should  bo  no  appeal 


allowed  except  on  a  consideration  of  th® 
same  facts.  The  effect  of  this  regulation 
would  be  to  diminish  the  number  of  ap- 
peals; for  it  was  owing  to  the  admis- 
sion of  new  facts  that  appeals  had  so  much 
increased. 

There  was  another  measure  of  consi- 
derable consequence  recommended  by  the 
commissioners,  and  which  he  regretted  he 
should  be  the  instrument  to  bring  forward. 
The  measure  to  which  he  referr^  was  the 
limitation  of  the  number  of  counsel  to 
speak  in  a  cause.  He  regretted  that  it 
should  fall  to  his  lot  to  propose  a  regula- 
tion, which  appeared  calculated  to  prevent 
the  iunior  members  of  the  profession,  from 
distii^^uishing  themselves.  But  be  knew 
so  much  of  the  character  of  the  profession, 
that  he  could  undertake  to  say,  thi^t  there 
was  nobody  that  possessed  more  probity  and 
public  spint,  nor  more  readiness  to  sacri- 
fice their  own  interests  to  the  good  of  the 
country,  than  that  to  which  ne  had  the 
honour  to  belong.  After  a  long  expe- 
rience of  their  character,  he  was  convinced 
that  if  they  were  satisfied  the  measure  was 
necessary,  they  would  submit  to  it  with 
alacrity.  The  time  which  would  be  thus 
saved  was  evident.  In  page  96  of  the  re- 
port, Mr.  Hamilton  was  asked,  **  How 
many  counsel,  to  the  best  of  your  know- 
ledffo,  were  heard  on  each  side?"  He 
replied,  '<  I  think  I  counted  seven  on  one, 
and  five  or  six  on  the  other ;  and  there 
were  as  many  in  a  case  arising  under 
Howard  and  Gibbs's  bankruptcy.  Only 
let  the  House  think  of  this.  They  had 
beard  him  (the  Attorney-general)  for  a 
conaiderable  time,  with  great  patience—- 
let  tlie  House  oolv  think  of  seven  of  them ! 
In  another  part  of  the  evidence  it  was  said, 
'*  there  were  seven  or  eight  counsel  in  that 
cause:  each  of  them  spoke  at  great 
length.'*  The  lord  chancellor  made  it  a 
rule  to  read  all  the  affidavits  in  a  cause ; 
and  in  the  case  of  <'  Senior  against  Smith,*' 
there  were  eight  counsel  and  ninety«aiz 
affidavits.  He  would,  therefore,  leave  the 
House  io  draw  their  own  inference  as  to 
the  mischiefs  of  such  a  practice.  Besides 
which,  the  fewer  the  counsel  the  better 
chance  the  client  had  of  having  his  cause 
properly  conducted ;  as,  where  seven  or 
eight  were  concerned,  they  were  each  too 
much  inclined  to  rely  on  the  other ;  but 
where  there  were  but  two  on  each  side, 
the  best  exertions  of  those  two  would  be 
afibrded  to  the  client.  But,  if  such  a  mea- 
sure waa  calculated  to  injure  the  younger 
nembera  of  tho  profcniooi  praotiamg  in 
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the  court  of  chancery,  there  was  another 
suggestion  of  the  commissioners  which 
would,  perhaps,  in  some  measure  compen- 
sate for  it.  The  practice  in  that  court  at 
present  was,  that  the  seniors  made  all  their 
motions  at  once ;  so  ihat  it  rarely  hap- 
pened that  a  junior  could  make  a  motion. 
The  same  system  was  in  vogue  in  the  court 
of  King's-bench, until  lord  Mansfield  came 
to  the  head  of  it ;  and  it  was  not  above 
once  or  twice  in  a  term  that  a  junior  could 
make  a  motion ;  but  lord  Mansfield  al- 
tered that,  by  taking  the  bar  in  rotation, 
each  member  making  one  motion.  It  was 
now  proposed,  that  in  the  court  of  chan- 
cery, no  member  should  make  more  than 
two  motions  following ;  so  that  that  would 
give  the  juniors  an  opportunity  of  making 
them  more  frequently. 

There  was  another  recommendation  of 
the  commissioners,  which  could  not  fail  to 
be  productive  of  very  great  advantage,  by 
operating  as  a  check  upon  the  practice, 
now  so  general,  of  appealing  from  the 
▼ice-chancellor  to  the  court  of  Chancery. 
They  recommended  that  no  person 
should  be  allowed  to  appeal  from  the 
vice-chancellor  to  the  higher  tribunal 
who  could  not  produce  the  certificate  of 
counsel,  pledging  himself  to  the  sufficiency 
of  the  grounds  on  which  the  appeal  was 
made.  In  this  instance,  too,  the  com- 
missioners adopted  a  recommendation 
thrown  out  on  a  former  occasion  by  the 
learned  member  for  Calne.  It  might 
occur  to  gentlemen,  that  such  a  certificate 
could  not,  at  all  times,  be  obtained,  with- 
out much  difficulty,  as  it  would  be  for 
the  interest  of  counsel  to  promote  litiga- 
tion. He  recollected,  upon  one  occasion, 
to  have  heard  it  asserted  in  that  House, 
that  counsel  were  in  the  habit  of  recom- 
mending the  prosecution  of  actions, 
though  aware  at  the  same  time  that  there 
was  no  chance  of  success,  and  the  asser- 
tion was,  at  the  time,  contradicted  by  an 
lion,  and  learned  friend  of  his,  the  mem- 
ber for  Winchelsea.  He  would  not  stop 
to  inquire  how  that  might  be,  but  here  it 
was  perfectly  clear  that  the  case  must  be 
quite  different.  A  counsel,  in  private 
conversation  with  his  client,  and  under 
circumstances  where  he  felt  confident 
that  no  record  was  to  be  preserved  of  his 
opim'on,  might  possibly  recommend  him 
Co  enter  upon  an  action,  knowing  that 
there  were  no  grounds  for  it.  Here  it 
was  difierent.  The  certificate  recom- 
mended by  the  commissioners  could  not 
be  given  without  its  being  known  to  the 
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court,  to  the  judges,  to  the  whole  profisi* 
sion,  and  to  the  public  ;  so  that  a  profes- 
sional man  would  naturally  feel  himself 
placed  in  a  situation  of  responsibility.  It 
could  never  therefore  degenerate  into 
mere  matter  of  form  No  person,  haviog 
a  regard  to  his  character  would  venture 
to  sign  such  a  certificate  unless  he  felt 
that  there  were  real  and  substantial  grounds 
of  appeal. 

So  much  for  the  course  recommended 
with  a  view  to  diminishing  the  nooiber  of 
unprofitable  appeals.    To  that  course  he 
anticipated  very  little  objection :  but  lie 
now  came  to  a  part  of  the  subject  upon 
which  greater  difierence  of  opinion  might 
exist — the  management  of  proceedings  in 
cases  of  bankruptcy.   The  measure  which 
was  recommended  by  the  commissioners 
had  two  objects  as  regarded  questions  of 
bankruptcy ;  the  first  to  lessen  the  number 
of  bankruptcy  cases  brought  before  the 
lord  chancellor ;  and  the  second  to  facili- 
tate the  decision  of  such  cases  as  should 
still  continue  to  be  brought  before  him. 
Now,  let  the  House  first  observe  the  in* 
convenience  which  attached  to  the  present 
system ;  and  then  the  manner  in  which 
that  inconvenience  was  to  be  got  rid  o& 
As  the  practice  now  stood,  every  question 
of  fact  connected  with    proceedmgs   in 
bankruptcy  came  before  the  lord  cban^ 
cellor  upon    affidavit;    and   every   boo* 
member  who   was   familiar    with    kgal 
transactions,    knew    how    difficnlt  ^  ne 
might  almost  say  impossible— it  was,  upon 
affidavit,   to   decide  upon  any  disputed 
question  satisfactorily.    In  the  first  place 
parties  could  not  be  compelled  to  make 
affidavits.    Next  there  was  no  power  of 
cross  examination.  Thirdly,  it  required  an 
immense  deal  of  time  to  balance  and  weigh 
conflicting  testimony  given  in  this  way, 
particularly  where  either  party  was  de* 
sirous  of  concealing  the  truth.    For  the 
serious  operation  of  all  these  drawbacks, 
he  appealed    without    fear  to   the    hon. 
member  for  Peterborough  (Mr.  Scarlett) 
or  any  other  of  the  legal  members  who 
were  in  the  House.    Now  what  was  pro- 
posed was,  that,  in  the  first  instance,  a 
certain  number  of  commissioners  ahoold 
be  elected,  who  should  be  the  first  judgea 
applied  to  in  all   cases    of  bankruptcy. 
These    commissioners    were  to  form    a 
court,  which    should  decide,  not  upon 
affidavit,  but  by  witnesses  examined  viva 
voce  before  it,  upon  all  facts,  in  the  first 
instance,  disputed  in  cases  of  bankruptcf ; 
and  after  their  decision,  each  party  saoud 
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have  a  right  to  appeal  to  the  lord  chan* 
cellor  in  person,  if  he  desired  to  do  so. 
The  effect  of  this  would  be,  that  a  great 
number  of  cases  which  now  came  before 
the  lord  chancellor  would  be  disposed  of 
by  the  commissioners,  and  never  trouble 
his  lordship  at  all ;  and,  moreover,  that 
those  which  still  went  into  the  upper 
court  upon  appeal  would  be  deciaed 
there,  not  by  the  present  lengthy  and  in- 
convenient system  of  hearing  upon  affi- 
davits, but  upon  the  notes  of  evidence 
taken  by  the  commissioners  before  whom 
the  cause  had  originally  been  investigated. 
Thus  fiar,  therefore,  having  endeavoured 
to  show  the  way  in  which  the  time,  both 
of  the  vice-chancellor  and  of  the  lord 
chancellor  himself,  was  proposed  to  be 
saved,  he  now  came  to  the  no  less  im* 
portant  branch  of  the  subject— how  far 
this  saving  of  time  proposed  was  suffi- 
ciently material.  Now,  upon  this  question 
he  might  as  well  state,  that  in  addition 
to  the  measures  already  detailed,  it  was 
intended  to  relieve  the  lord  chancellor 
from  his  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  habeas 
corpus ;  but,  upon  this  question,  which 
connected  itselt  with  what  were  called 
the  arrears  of  the  court  of  Chancery,  it 
was  scarcely  conceivable  what  a  mass 
of  misrepresentation  and  misunderstanding 
had  ^one  forth.  The  House  would  be 
surprised,  after  all  that  it  had  heard  as  to 
the  arrears  of  the  court  of  Chancery,  to 
learn,  from  the  best  authority,  what  was 
the  real  state  of  the  case.  With  respect 
to  the  vice-chancellor's  court,  in  wnich 
all  causes  were  first  heard  upon  petitions, 
the  arrear  of  business  was  very  small 
indeed.  The  late  master  of  the  Aolls,  it 
would  be  remembered,  had  laboured  for  a 
long  time  under  severe  illness ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  a  slight  arrear  had  been 
occasioned  in  the  vicc^-chancellor's  court ; 
but  previous  to  that  event  there  bad  been 
no  arrear  of  business  before  his  honour  at 
all,  and  the  causes  set  down  in  Easter 
Term  had  been  regularly  disposed  of  in  the 
Trinity  Term  following.  In  consequence, 
however,  of  the  illness  first  of  the  late 
master  of  the  Rolls,  and  then  of  the  pre- 
sent vice-chancellor,  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1824,  an  arrear  of  about  seven  terms 
had  been  created.  In  eighteen  months, 
which  had  elapsed  since,  that  arrear  of 
seven  terms  had  been  reduced  to  four. 
This  was  an  extent  of  delay  not  greater 
than  was  experienced  in  the  court  of 
King's^bench ;  and  he  had  no  doubt  that, 
in    twelve    months   more-*without   any 


assistance  from  the  new  measures — that 
arrear  would  be  worked  up  altogether. 
Substantially,  therefore,  there  was  do 
occasion  to  provide  for  any  arrear  of 
business,  in  the  court  of  the  vice-cban* 
cellor.  And  now,  then,  to  look  to  the 
lord  chancellor's  court,  with  respect  to 
which  there  prevailed  just  the  same  de- 
gree of  exaggeration  and  misuDderstand- 
ing.  The  portion  of  the  lord  chancellor's 
business  which  the  House  would  now  have 
to  look  to,  lay  in  the  rehearings  and 
appeals:  some  gentlemen  had  &clared 
that  it  would  take  forty  years  to  work  up 
the  arrear  of  the  lord  chancellor's  court,  as 
to  those  two  departments.  The  Act 
was,  that  in  the  month  of  January  last,  the 
total  amount  of  causes  in  arrear  had  been 
109.  How  little  that  arrear  of  businesa 
had  increased  within  the  last  few  years, 
might  be  gathered  from  the  iact,  that,  by 
the  return  ordered  in  the  year  1802,  the 
arrear  of  causes  then  had  stood  at  lOS. 
No  gentleman  who  was  acquainted  with 
the  mode  of  transacting  busioeas  in  the 
lord  chancellor's  court,  but  must  be  aware 
how  very  quickljr  that  arrear  would  be 
got  through,  if  his  lordship  had  only  the 
power  of  directing  his  undivided  atten- 
tion to  it.  He  hA  in  his  possession  an 
account  of  the  whole  business  which  had 
been  done  in  the  lord  chancellor's  court 
during  the  iMt  three  J^^n;  >n^  be  re- 
grett^  that  it  was  not  formally  upon  the 
table  of  the  House,  that  honourable  mem- 
bers might  see  the  laborious  life  which 
that  ncwle  and  learned  person  actually 
led.  The  fact  was,  that  not  a  day  elapsed 
in  which  the  lord  chancellor  was  not 
called  upon  to  hear  somethin|^  or  other  in 
the  shape  of  a  motion,  which  it  was  of  the 
highest  importance  to  the  parties  con- 
cerned to  have  immediately  duposed  of. 
In  a  great  variety  of  cases,  where  a  hear- 
ing was  not  obtained  instantly,  the  whole 
object  of  the  proceeding  was  lost.  In  the 
case  of  an  appeal  for  a  decree,  the  hear- 
ing must  be  instantaneous.  The  pro- 
ceeding, perhaps,  embraced  the  whole 
meriu  of  the  cause ;  but,  if  the  decree 
was  not  allowed  to  be  carried  into  effect, 
the  whole  value  of  tlie  appeal  was  lost. 
If  it  were  said,  that  the  lord  chancellor 
lent  himself  too  readily  to  requests  of  this 
nature,  the  answer  was,  that  he  trusted— 
what  else  could  he  do  ?-^to  the  represeo- 
Utions  of  counsel.  The  lord  chancellor 
could  have  no  intuitive  knowledge  of  the 
merits  of  a  case ;  he  could  only  appeal  to 
those  who  were  acquainted  with  tliem. 
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He  cooM  only  say  to  a  barrister — "  If  yott 
assure  nie,  as  a  gentleman » that  if  1  do 
not  take  this  case  out  of  its  common 
course,  the  greatest  mischief  will  accrue 
to  the  parties — if  you  assure  me  that  the 
thing  is  so,  I  will  hear  it."  In  questions 
of  injunction  —  of  lunacT — in  a  great 
Tariety  of  other  proceedmgs— day  after 
day,  the  same  thing  constantly  -occurred 
to  interfere  with  the  regular  busiBess  on 
the  paper ;  and  yet,  with  all  this,  the 
House  would  observe  there  was  no  in- 
crease of  arrear.  T\\e  arrear  was  almost 
the  same  now  as  in  the  year  1802.  There 
was  no  arrear  of  bankruptcy  cases  or 
motions;  the  only  arrear  was  in  the  re- 
hearings  and  appeals.  The  question 
then  was^>how  should  this  arrear  be  got 
rid  of?  It  was  easily  answered.  The 
yice-chancellor's  court  needed  no  altera- 
tion at  all ;  and  all  that  was  to  be  done 
was  wanted  only  for  the  court  of  the  lord 
chancellor.  In  that  court,  then,  every 
thing  which  went  to  saretime  would  tend 
to  reduce  the  arrear  (which  was  not  in- 
creasing) ;  but  it  was  hoped  that  the 
measures  recommended  by  the  commis- 
sion —  which  diminished  the  number  of 
counsel  allowed  to  be  heard — ^limited  the 
quantity  of  business  to  be  done  in  the 
court,  and  simplified  that  which  was 
actually  transacted — it  was  hoped  that, 
subject  to  the  operation  of  tliese  measures, 
the  existing  arrear  of  109  causes  (which, 
as  he  had  already  said,  was  not  increasing) 
would  soon  entirely  disappear. 

Having  pointed  out,  as  briefly  as  he 
could,  the  modes  b^  whicfi  it  was  pro- 

Sosed  both  to  diminish  and  facilitate  the 
etails  of  business  in  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, he  had  little  more  to  add  beyond 
4  hope  that  the  House  would  feel  the 
commission  to  have  done  its  duty.  The 
commissioners  did  not  claim,  in  their 
report  to  have  done  every  thing  which 
might  be  done;  but  they  had  done  all 
which,  in  their  opinion  it  was  wise  or 
expedient,  in  the  first  instance  to  do. 
Let  their  present  plan  be  carried  into 
execution ;  and  when  the  working  of  that 
alteration  was  seen,  if  further  remedies 
were  needed,  those  further  remedies 
might  be  applied.  In  what  he  had  stated 
to  the  House,  he  trusted  it  would  be  ad- 
mitted that  he  had  abstained  entirely 
from  every  personal  or  party  allusion. 
He  had  done  so,  because  he  thought  that 
the  object  now  was  to  amend,  or  make 
perfect,  a  great  and  important  system ; 
and,  in  fact,  so  completely  did  he  feel  the 
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system,  and  the  system  alone,  to  be  the 
subject  in  question,  that  he  bad  not  even 
once  alluded,  except  incidentally,  to  tlie 
noble  and  learned  individual  who  had 
presided  for  so  many  years,  and  with  sach 
distinguished  zeal,  end  learning,  and 
ability,  over  it.  He  abstained  from  such 
a  course,  because  he  felt  that  the  cha- 
racter of  the  noble  and  learned  lord,  was 
not  involved  in  the  inquiry,  and  that 
nothing  it  was  in  his  power  to  say  oould 
add,  he  would  not  say  to  his  merits,  but 
to  the  praises  bestowed  upon  him,  even 
by  those  who  were  his  political  oppo- 
nents. He  was  in  the  House  when  his 
hon.  and  learned  friend,  the  member  for 
Calne,  pronounced  a  panegrridc  on  the 
merits  of  that  noble  lord,  which  far  sur- 
passed in  eloquence  any  thing  he  conld 
say-— when  he  bore  testimony  to  the  art- 
lessness  and  simplicity  of  his  manners^ 
his  anxiety  to  do  justice,  the  depth  and 
extent  of  his  legal  Knowledge,  the  solidity 
of  his  judgment,  and  bis  vast  and  capa- 
cious memory.  To  go  farther,  and  to 
quote  the  opinion  m  one  who,  as  his 
means  of  judging  had  been  great,  ao  hia 
political  hostility  to  the  noble  lord  bi^ 
been  roost  mariced — he  might  alasost  say 
most  active— -the  late  air  Samuel  Romilly 
had  said  of  the  lord  chancellor,  that  no 
man  he  had  ever  known,  or  read  of,  had 

Eossessed  more  talent  to  qualify  him  for 
is  place.  That  he  had  never  met  with  a 
judge  so  anxious  to  do  jostice  to  the 
suitors  in  his  court ;  that  if  be  had  a  fault 
— as  what  man  had  not  ?  it  was  an  over 
nicety  and  anxiety  upon  that  head.  To 
testimony  like  this,  it  becaaae  impoisible 
for  him  to  add  any  thing.  The  noble 
and  learned  lord  had  been  fifty  years  in 
the  service  of  the  public.  From  the  first 
moment  when  he  had  attracted  the  public 
eje,  he  had  been  marked  out  for  the  high 
situation  which  he  now  held ;  and  not  one 
act  bad  there  been  in  his  whole  life,  which 
had  not  affirmed  the  opinion  oriffinaHy 
entertained  of  him.  It  was  but  one  to 
the  lord  chancellor  to  say,  that,  m  a 
member  of  the  commission  his  condoet 
had  been  most  active,  candid,  and  liberal. 
No  man  could  have  been  more  ready  to 
point  out  difficulties,  to  rectify  any 
abuses,  or  to  check  any  needless  expenses 
in  the  constitution  of  his  court,  than  he 
had  been.  Further  in  the  way  of  cons- 
mendation  it  would  be  offensive  for  bkm 
to  go ;  and  he  had  already,  he  feared,  loo 
long  occupied  the  attention  of  the  House; 
he  should,  therefore,  sit  down  with  flwving 
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**  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  bill 
to  regulate  the  Practice  of  the  Court  of 
Chancenr," 

Mr.  John  WilUams  said,  it  had  never 
been  his  intention  to  anticipate  the  motion 
of  the  attorney-general,  and  bj  several 
postponements,  not  unsuitable  to  the  topic 
of  discussion,  he  had  shown  that  he  was 
willing  to  concede  precedence  to  the  clear 
and  luminous  statement  just  delivered* 
Through  that  statement  he  should  not 
follow  the  hon.  and  learned  ^ntleman ; 
but  he  could  not  avoid  observing,  in  the 
outset,  that  although  bis  hon.  and  learned 
friend  had  taken  a  wide  range  over  the 
report  of  the  commissioners*  he  bad 
omitted  all  explanation  of  the  immediate 
object  of  the  bill.  For  any  thing  tliat 
appeared  to  the  contrary,  the  reforms  to 
which  he  had  alluded,  these  exploded  and 
ridiculous  errors^  these  continued  abuses, 
the  bare  statement  of  which  excited 
ridicule  and  contempt,  might  have  been 
amended  by  a  simple  order  of  the  court. 
The  lord  Chancellor,  the  court  of  Chan- 
cery, and  the  Commissioners,  would,  no 
doubt,  by  themselves,  or  by  some  repre- 
sentative of  the  whole  body,  return  most 
hearty  thanks  to  the  attorney-general 
for  the  gorgeous  panegyric  which  be  had 
bestowed  upon  them*  He  ( Mr.  Williams) 
would,  however,  show  what  they  had 
done,  and  what  they  had  omitted  to  do ; 
and  then  it  would  appear  how  far  they 
had  ascertained  whether  the  courts  of 
equity,  as  at  present  constituted,  were 
capable  of  administering  justice,  in  the 
manner  in  which  it  ought  to  be  admin- 
istered. The  attorney-general  had  said, 
that  the  delays  which  had  been  ao  much 
clamoured  about,  were  fancied  grievances, 
and  had  no  real  existence ;  yet  he  trusted 
he  should  be  able  to  show  that  those 
grievances  were  not  fanciful,  and  that  the 
commissioners  had  not  done  enough  to 
silence  the  clamour  that  waa  raised  all 
over  the  country  against  the  practicea 
which  prevailed  in  the  courts  of  equity* 
Still  he  hoped  the  report  would  do  some 
good;  and  when  good  was  done,  no 
matter  from  wliat  quarter  it  came.  The 
people  now  did  not  look  to  the  individual 
who  did  an  act,  but  to  the  act  done ;  and 
they  were  ready  to  give  their  just  ap* 

Elause  to  any  individual  for  the  good  he 
ad  done.  Whatever  good  this  report 
might  do,  it  was  all  to  be  ascribed  to  an 
eminent  individual,  who  really  monopo- 
lized all  the  merit  of  the  act.  The  credit 
of  originating  this  inquiry  was  wholly  due 


to  his  friend  th^  hon.  member  for  Durbaon* 
He  hoped  the  report  would  do  som^ 
good;  for  the  least  abridgment  of  the 
time  which  had  been  usually  spent  in  th^ 
administration  of  justice  m  the  equity 
courts  must  do  some  good.  But,  in  tM 
accurate  and  luminous  speech  of  the 
attorney-general  he  had  not  heard  any 
thing  which  showed  that  the  subject  baa 
been  fully  investigated.  Whether  iho 
report  applied  to  the  mam  body  of  the 
grievancea  complained  of,  was  a  matter 
which  be  woula  sometime  or  other  ex- 
amine. The  report,  however,  had  excited 
public  attention,  and  he  now  confidently 
expected  that  it  would  soon  be  thoroughly 
known,  whether  the  proceedings  in  the 
equity  courts  were  as  perfect  in  theory 
and  in  practice,  as  they  had  been  repre^ 
aented  to  be.  He  apprehended  it  would 
appear  that  their  merits  were  very  little, 
and  their  mischief  very  great.  There 
once  existed  a  lawyer,  or  quasi  lawyer, 
named  Cicero,  who  had  complained  of 
the  mischievous  practices  of  certain  courta 
and  lawyers  in  his  time,  and^  those  wertt 
the  chancery  lawyers  of  his  ago  and 
country ;  but  the  panegyric  of  the  attor<« 
ney-general  on  our  equity  system,  was  ao 
florid  and  gorgeous,  that  hie  would  hava 
cheered  him,  had  he  not  been  ratbee 
ashamed  to  do  so ;  since  he  observed  tbalt 
nobody  else  did.  The  attorney-genQraL 
bad  stated,  that  the  commissioners  iiad 
taken  all  the  proceedings  in  the  eqnitv 
courts  seriatim;  and  suggested  soca 
alterations  as  they  thought  might  be  pro^ 
perly  made.  But  was  not  the  attomey^r 
general  aware,  that  almost  the  wbcda  of 
the  refonns  mentioned  ia  the  report 
might  have  been  made  by  the  court  of 
Chancery  itself}  The  fmct  was,  that 
almost  the  whole  of  the  abuses  mentioned 
might  have  been  remedied  by  the  court 
five  and  twenty  years  ago :  and  if  the  in- 
dividual  at  the  head  of  that  court  had 
fulfilled  all  the  expectations  formed  of 
him-— one  who  had  been  half  a  century  in 
the  profession,  and  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury in  its  highest  office — if  that  noble 
and  learned  person  had  all  that  aeuteneaa 
and  intelligence  which  the  attomey-gen* 
eial  had  aacribed  to  him,  how  happened 
it^  that  in  ao  long  a  period  he  had  not 
corrected  those  abuses,  which  cooU,  at 
any  time,  have  been  done  by  a  simple 
order  of  court  ?  He  had  suggested  mat 
this  course  should  be  taken  two  years 
ago;  and,  if  that  course  had  been  taken, 
the  comnission  would  have  been  nnneces^ 
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sary.  That  this  course  might  have  been 
taken  be  would  show  upon  the  authority 
of  an  eminent  chancery  lawyer  (Mr.  Bell), 
who  had  mightily  praised  the  court  of 
Chancery,  and  very  naturally,  since  it 
was  to  that  court  he  owed  his  fortune,  and 
all  the  fame  he  had.  *<  Much,"  said  Mr. 
Bell,  at  page  392,  <<  should  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  judges,  who,  I  think,  are 
competent,  without  legislative  assistance, 
to  make  most  of  those  reforms  which  have 
been  alluded  to,  and  are  best  able  to 
do  it,  as  they  may  vary  and  alter  their 
rules  as  experience  demonstrates  the  ne- 
cessity ;  and  without  the  cordial  support 
of  those  who  are  to  carry  them  into  exe- 
cution, the  best  digested  plans  will  fail." 
This  confirmed  him  in  his  opinion,  that 
the  court  itself  might  have  long  ago  car- 
ried into  effect  every  thing  that  was  now 
recommended  by  the  commissioners.  In 
this  opinion  he  was  further  confirmed  by 
the  observations  of  Master  Stratford:— 
**  The  above  resolutions  are  respectfully 
submitted  to  the  commissioners ;  but  it  is 
a  matter  of  great  regret,  looking  to  the 
circumstance  that  the  more  material 
ordinances  heretofore  made  for  the  regu- 
lation of  the  several  oflSces  of  the  court 
of  Chancery,  were  made  by  the  lord  high 
chancellors  for  the  time  being,  or  persons 
holding;  the  great  seal,  from  the  time 
of  lord  Bacon  downward,  not  forgetting 
even  the  time  of  the  Protectorate,  and 
much  less  the  times  of  lords  Clarendon 
and  Nottingham ;  and  looking  also  not 
only  to  the  Teaming,  but  the  experience 
and  the  wisdom  of  the  present  lord  high 
chancellor;  that  he  has  not  followed  tne 
example  of  his  predecessors,  and  of  him- 
self determined  what  alterations  in  the 
practice  of  the  several  offices  of  the 
court  may  now  be  usefully  made,  and 
ordained  accordingly."  And  still,  not- 
withstanding the  manifest,  and  now  avow- 
ed, inconveniencies  of  the  existing  system, 
no  alterations  or  improvements  had  ever 
been  made.  With  reference  to  the  report 
itself,  be  did  not  make  the  fact  a  subject 
of  complaint,  but  it  did  appear  that  it 
had  not  by  any  means  been  generally 
assented  to  by  the  commission.  As  to 
the  remedies  suggested  for  the  abuses  of 
chancery  which  were  recommended  by 
the  commissioners  report,  it  would  bie 
dealing  unfairly  not  to  state,  that  there 
was  a  division  in  the  profession  as  to 
whether,  if  those  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven  propositions  were  adopted,  a  public 
benefit  or  a  public  mischief  would  have 
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been  the  result.  As  to  his  own  indlvtdaal 
opinion  on  the  subject,  he  believed  that 
there  was  at  all  events,  a  very  reasonable 
prospect,  that  the  public  would  have  been 
benefitted  by  the  adoption  of  those  mea- 
sures. It  had  been  stated  by  the  attor- 
ney-general, that  the  commission  had 
afforded  every  facility  to  inquiry;  that 
they  threw  their  arms  wide  open  to  com- 
plaint; and  that  the  whole  profeasioa 
were  invited  to  furnish  their  suggestionty 
and  to  offer  such  hints  for  the  improve* 
ment  of.  the  chancery  system,  and  the 
remedying  of  its  abuses,  as  their  experi- 
ence mignt  suggest.  When  the  commis- 
sion was  about  to  commence  its  labours, 
it  was  stated  that  they  had  given  notice 
to  the  profession  that  they  were  willing^ 
to  receive  such  hints  as  would  be  found 
useful,  and  to  adopt  them,  if  approved. 
But  neither  the  solicitors,  nor  the  metro- 
politan law  societieSi  were  applied  to  or 
consulted,  although  the  evidence  of  the 
former  body  of  men  in  particular  would 
have  been  found  most  useful.  Indeed, 
he  had  been  informed  that  no  person,  who 
had  not  been  especially  summoned,  had 
been  brought  before  the  commissioners* 
He  had  not  heard  of  one  single  Tolonteer; 
and  not  one  witness  had  been  called  upon, 
who  had  not  been  specially  sommoned  to 
attend.  He  therefore  contended— and  he 
thought  he  had  a  right  to  contend— tJiat 
although  the  evidence  brought  forward 
before  the  commissioners  was  not,  per- 
haps, deficient  in  weight,  there  certaiolT 
was,  from  the  circumstance  he  had  stated, 
a  considerable  diminution  of  authority  en 
the  face  of  the  report.  Another  circam* 
stance  that  furnished,  in  his  opinion, 
matter  of  rust  complaint  against  this  re- 
port— and  his  hon.  and  Jeamed  frien^ 
must  excuse  him  if  he  stated  tliat  he  cer* 
tainly  had  an  original  bias  against  the 
commission,  for  he  did  conceive  that 
those  who  were  appointed  to  act  as  com- 
missioners were  the  last  men  who  could 
bring  their  minds  to  bear  upon  the  minute 
and  complicated  details  which  the  chan- 
cery system  presented— the  other  ground 
of  objection  was,  that  solicitors  were  not 
duly  represented  in  that  commission. 
Judges  were  well  represented,  and  teamed 
gentlemen  with  stuff  gowns,  and  with  silk 
gowns,  and  the  masters  and  officers  of 
the  court,  were  all  duly  represented ;  but 
not  a  single  solicitor  had  a  voice  in  the 
commission.  The  reason  implied,  if  not 
assigned,  for  Uiis  exclusion,  might  be  found 
in  the  twenty«third  page  of  the  report^ 
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where  it  was  Mid,  that  the  delajrs  *^in 
Chancery  were  to  be  tnaiDly  attributed  to 
the  folicitort.    He  did  not  believe  one 
word  oftliat  charge.  Every  man  who  knew 
any  thing  of  the  conducting  of  a  chan- 
cery suit  mutt  be  aware,  that  large  advan- 
cea  of  money  were  frequently  made  by 
the  solicilora  at  the  commencement  of  a 
tttit,  in  order  to  meet  preliminary  expen- 
set  and  to  fee  counsel,  who,  in  many  in- 
stances, were  nine  or  ten  in  number.    On 
a  question  last  term,  the  counsel  for  the 
plamtiff  said  he  should  be  obliged  to  pay 
SOO^  for  an  office-eopy  of  the  bill,  iff 
order  to  see  what  had  been  sworn  against 
him,  so  that  in  this  instance  300/.  were 
advanced  by  the  solicitor  before  the  suit 
commenced.    He  mentioned  this,  in  order 
to  allow  that  costly  advances  were  con- 
stantly made  by  solicitors ;  and  with  this 
fact  on   record,  with  what  consistency 
could  that  body  of  men  be  charged  with 
creating  delays  in  Chancery?     Was  it 
not  their  object  that  the  smt  should  net 
linger— that  it  should  be  as  speedily  de- 
termined as  possible?   and  for 'this  sole 
imd  convincing  reason^— that  the  sooner  it 
was  decided,  the  sooner  would  they  be 
reimbursed  their  heavy  advances  ?    With 
what  show  of  truth  or  consistency  could 
it  be  maintained,  then,  that  solicitors 
were  the  cause  of  delays  in  Chancery, 
when  their  dearest  interest  lay  the  other 
way  ?    He  believed  that  if  solicitors  had 
been  on  the  Chancery  commission,  they 
would  have  laid  the-  blame  of  delay  on 
higher  quarters ;  who,  perhaps,  were  not 
less  liable  to  be  implicated  in  a  charge  of 
that  nature.— >With  respect  to  the  simject 
of  injunctions,  the  report,  had  ^Mrd  nor- 
thing satisfactory  on  that  head»*^nro  this 
part  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of 
CbiV^cery  he  had  great  objection;  be« 
cause  it  operated  to  snatdi  mm  a  suitor  at 
common  law  the  hard-earned  fhiita  of  his 
patience  and  laboura,  at  the  very  moment 
when  he  was  about  to  gather  them  by 
meana  of  the  last  proeeu  in  his  suit-^tbe 
execution.    He  objectkl  to  it  as  part  ef 
a  system  acting  by  two  separate  juiisdtc^ 
tions,  upon  two  diistiqct  seta  of'rulei/;  by 
meana  of  which  the  judgment  of  one  conn 
might.be  arretted  by  the  interposition  of 
another,  and  the  aoitor  kept  out  of  bis 
rij{bta  as  long  as  a  sok  in  equity  ooold 
be   prolonged.      The    meana   'provided 
against  an  abuse  of  this  power,*  ^anieiy,- 
by  affidavit,  under  thelreieomoEKMation  of 
the  report,  he  deemed  a  very  iamnrpetent 
remedy.    It  was  merely  a  fonMil  process, 
VOL.  XV. 


and  would  have  no  effect  whatever  in 
checking  one  of  the  greatest  evils  that 
evjcr  disgraced  the  forms  of  judicial  pro* 
cess.  There  was  another  point  to  wnich 
the  report  had  not  paid  the  least  atten* 
tion.  He  meant  the  question  of  con* 
tempts.  It  had  fallen  to  his  lot  and  to 
that  of  several  of  his  friends,  in  the  dia- 
charge  of  their  duty  in  that  House,  to 
present  more  than  one  petition  from  par« 
ties  actually  in  custody  upon  alleged 
contempts  of  the  court  of  Chancery—, 
not  because  they  were  contumacious,  but 
because  poverty  prevented  them  firom 
taking  the  requuite  steps.  He  should 
not  object  to  imprisonment  so  long  as 
contumacy  was  evinced,  but  it  was  other* 
wise  imder  the  circumstances  he  had 
mentioned.  His  hon.  friend  the  member 
for  Montrose,  in  the  course  of  the  present 
session,  had  presented  a  petition  from  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Ricnardson,  stating 
that  he  #as  in  custody  for  a  contempt, 
under  circ\rai8tances  for  which  it  was  not 
in  his  power  to  provide  a  remedy.  In 
that  petition  he  confessed  there  were  dr* 
cumstancea  detailed  which  set  his  mind 
a^inst  the  truth  of  the  complaint  Those 
circumstanoea,  which  were  without  doubt 
in  the  recollection  of  the  House,  related  to 
the  imprisonment  of  a  child  of  the  age  of 
seven  or  eight  years,  along  with  his  step* 
father.  He  well  remembered  that  the 
right  hon.  aecretary  for  Foreign  ASsira 
took  the  same  view  of  the  case  as  he 
did,  and  plainly  declared  to  the  House, 
that  the  thing  was  impoasible;  and  be 
certainly  did  at  the  time  think  with 
the  right  hon.  gentleman,  that  the  alle* 
gation  must  be  a  shameless  exaggera* 
tion  of  fact,  of  a  nature  to  disgust  all 
who  heard  it.  From  circumstances,  hoar^ 
ever,  which  had  nnce  arisen,  Jie  bad 
reason  to  believe  that  that  stateMnt  waa 
mainly  true*;  for,  in  order  to  be  correctly 
informed  as  to  the  merita  of  a  caae  of 
Bucb  sn  estraordinarr  deiertptiob,  he  had 
ukei^he  trouble  of  writing  to  the  go* 
vemor  of  York  caatle,  the  priafti  wher6 
Richardson  waa  confidted.  A  reply  Ittd 
been  fbrwarded  to  hint  verif^^g  the  troth 
of  the  atateoient  in  every  particular,  and 
atatinff  distlnetly,  that  the  child  was  com* 
mttted  a  priaoner  far  an  implied  contentpt 
of  the.  couH  of  Chancery.  What  were 
tbeiheUoftUatase?  llie  boy  had  no 
ftther :  ho=waa  confined  a  priaoner  with 
BldumjUoii;  ivHo  wia  hia  fatfaer^inhhir: 
tlie  vMU,  it  setoM,  had  a  fitle  to  a  por^ 
tion  of  an  estate  in  right  of  its  father; 
4K 
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and  90,  because  it  was  said  that  the  child 
had  an  interest  in  the  property,  a  sub- 
poena was  istiued  against  the  child;  and 
because  lie  had  no  one  to  stand  up  for 
him  the  child  was  imprisoned  from  the 
month  of  October  to  the  present  hour. 
This  was  the  system  that  was  without 
reproach — the  immaculate,  unerring,  court 
or  Chancery.  There  was  another  subject 
which  the  commission  had  touched  upon  ' 
with  a  degree  of  gentleness  that  was  truly 
edifying — he  meant  the  subject  of  con- 
veyancing. This,  he  contended,  was 
very  defective.  A  noble  and  learned  lord, 
who  had  written  a  celebrated  pamphlet 
on  this  subject,  particularly  charged  the 
conveyancers  with  perverting  woras,  and 
adding  much  to  the  labour  of  the  courts 
by  their  mystifications.  He  also  com- 
plained of  the  counsel  for  their  long 
speeches.  But  of  all  the  speakers  ever 
heard  6f»  the  counsellor  spoken  of  by 
the  right  hon.  secretary  for  the  Home 
i3epartment9  who  kept  up  his  speech  for 
eight  consecutive  days,  was  the  most  ex- 
traordinary. He  really  hoped  the  name 
of  that  wonderful  orator  would  not  be 
lost  to  history,  but  that  he  would  be 
handed  down  to  immortality,  as  he  de* 
seryed,  as  the  head  of  a  new  department 
of  oratory.  He  would  now  come  to  the 
most  important  part  which  the  commission 
had  overlooked  in  their  report — he  meant 
the  three  stages  of  a  bill.  The  first  stage 
was  the  time  set  down  for  a  hearing; 
secondly,  the  hearing;  and  thirdly,  the 
decision.  In  all  those  stages  the  delays 
were  excessive.  Had  the  committee  taken 
pains  to  examine  into  the  abuses  which 
arose  during  the  progress  of  a  suit  ?  Did 
they  not  know,  in  committees  of  appeals, 
that  five  or  six  years  had  elapsed  from 
the  time  of  setting  down  for  a  hearing, 
until  the  hearing  actually  took  place? 
In  the  case  of  *<the  Attorney-general 
against  Brooke,'*  six  years  elapsed  from 
the  setting  down  to  the  hearing;  and  in 
the  case  of  *<  the  Attorney-general  against 
Brown  and  De  Tastet,"  it  was  nine  years 
from  the  setting  down  to  the  hearing.  In 
cases  of  motions,  some  of  them  had  oc- 
cupied two  or  three  years  before  they  were 
disposed  of.  Mr.  Basil  Montagu,  the 
commissioner  of  bankrupts,  had  given 
three  instances  of  prolonged  cases  of 
bankruptcy.  One  of  those  had  been 
touchea  upon  by  the  report.  It  appeared 
that  they  severally  occupied  nine,'  eight, 
(ind  seven  years  up  to  the  year  1824,  and 
in  1825  two  cases  out  of  the  three  still 
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stood  upon  the  paper.     Had  the  com- 
missioners heard  of  the  quantity  of  causes 
that  remained  for  judgment  wheo  they 
commenced  their  labours  ?     It  would  ap- 
pear that  they  did  not  think  an  inquiry 
practicable,  nor  did  they  think  they  could 
produce  any  good,  unless  by  diminishing 
the  quantity  of  business.     The  House 
and    the  counti^  both   demanded  that 
something  should  be  done  to  expedite  the 
business  of  a  suit  towards  its  termioatioo* 
The  period  from  the  hearing  of  a  cause 
until  judgment   should  be    pronounced 
upon  it,  was  a  stage,  with  respect  to  which 
the   country  was    totally  in    the   dark. 
That,  he  contended,  was  one  of  the  most 
cry  ing  grievances  of  the  Chancery  sj/^tem. 
It  was  the  longest  and  most  expeoaiTe 
period,  not  to  speak  of  the  increased 
anxiety  and  torture  which  every  moment 
of  delay  gave  to  the  unfortunate  suitors. 
The  expense  at  that  time  was  enormous. 
He  himself  knew  of  a  case,  in  which 
l,00(y.  had  been  expended  before  judg- 
ment was  pronounced.    Instead  of  going 
upon  evidence*  the  dexterity  of  bis  hoo. 
and  learned  friend  referred  to  papers; 
which  mode  of  inquiry  he,  do  doubt, 
found  better  for  his  purpose  than  thebar^ 
ren  field  of  legal  investigation  which  lay 
before  him.    By  a  reference  to  page  459 
of  the  report,  where  the  case  of  *^  Fitz- 
gerald V.  Balfour  '*  was  quoted,  ao  in- 
stance would  be  found  of  the  locorrect 
manner  in  which  a  minute  had  been  taken. 
He  would  jiist  read  the  passage.    It  wa» 
the  case  of  a  bill  filed  for  the  specific  per^ 
formance  of  an  agreement  entered  into 
in  the  East  Indies,  respecting  a  debt  from 
the  Nabob  of  the  Camatic    **0n  the 
30th  of  July,  1817,  a  motion  was  made 
before  the  ford  chancellor  that  the  de- 
fendant might  be  directed  to  pay  idito 
court  the  amount  of  the  debt  in  qnestton, 
with   interest  thereon  at  12  per   cent 
(the  Indian  rate  of  interest);  ana  an  order 
of  some  kind  or  another  having  (as  it  was 
supposed)  been  made  by  -  his  JordsUp, 
mmutes  of  such  supposed  orders  were 
drawn  up  by  the  register  according  to 
the  notice,  and  delivered  out  to  me ;  but 
the  defendant's  solicitor  having  alleged 
that  no  order  was  made,  or  it  least  no 
order  to  the  effect  stated  in  tluB  register's 
minutes,  and  which  question  the  register 

inot  having,  as  it  afterwards  appeared'by 
is  book»  taken  any  mmutes  of  bis  loro* 
ship's  judgment)  was  unable  to  decide^ 
a  further  application  to  the  cotirt  ^ 
necessary ;  and  on  the  10th  of 
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1817»  such  application  was  made,  when 
the  lord  chancellor  promised  to  look  into 
the  papers  (which  he  took  home  with  him 
for  that  purpose )»  and  give  bis  judgment 
at  some  future  time  thereon.    No  judg- 
menty    however,  was  afterwards   given, 
although  repeated  applications  were  made 
by  counsel  for  that  purpose.  On  the  22nd 
of  May,  1820^  I  took  the  liberty  of  ad- 
dressing a  letter  to  his  lordship  on  the 
subject,  in  answer  to  which,  he  promised 
to  give  judgment  on  the  Saturday  follow- 
ing.    No  judgment  was,  however,  given, 
and  in  the  month  of  November  1820,  I 
determined  to  set  the  cause  down  for  hear- 
ing before  the  vice-chancellor,  who  de- 
cided that  the  defendant  was  bound  to 
pay  the  prhicipal  debt,  and  12  per  cent 
interest  tJiereon  up  to  that  day ;  but  upon 
the  defendant  objecting  to  have  interest 
decreed  against  him  at  the  rate  of  12  per 
cent,  the  matter  was  referred  back  to 
the  lord  chancellor,  who  decided  that  he 
had  already  made  an  order  in  the  case. 
So  that  it  appeared,  that  the  matter  slept 
for  four  years,  subject  to  400^  on  one 
supposition,  and  600  on  the  other,  al- 
though the  party  was  in  the  utmost  pos- 
sible distress  and  misery/'  In  page  454, 
of  the  evidence  in  the  case  of  <*  Erskine 
T.  Garthshore,*'  the  whole  bnsiness  was 
obliged  to  be  begun  de  novo,  after  an  ex* 
pense  already  incurred  of  at  least  1,500/. 
But  those  were  imaginary  cases  of  griev- 
ance.   There  was  no  delay,  no  distress. 
<<  Oh,*'  said,  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
men on  the  other  side,  **  those  are  only 
individual  cases."    In  the  year  1814,  an 
appeal  was  made  against  a  decision  of 
the  vice-chancellor :  from  the  year  1819 
to  the  year  1824,  a  period  of  five  years, 
this  case  was  sometimes  at  the  bottom  and 
sometimes  at  the  top  of  the  paper,  with- 
out being  heard  at  all ;  and  in  July  1825, 
counsel  wrote  a  letter  to  the  lord  chancel* 
lor,  entreating  for  judgments     The  lord 
cliancellor  sent  him  word  he  would  decide 
it  speedily ;  but  he  had  not  done  so  up  to 
the  present  time.    There  was  yet  another 
case  of  a  gentleman,  a  banker,--^  Mr. 
Wellings,—- who  came  into  the  lord  chan- 
cellor's court,  and  addressing  bis  lordship, 
stated  that  he  had  seventeen  children  and 
twenty-«even  grand   children ;   that  he 
cookL  not  dispose  of  his  property  until  the 
suit  in  which  he  was  engaged  was  first 
decided ;  and  he  prayed  his  lordship  to 
decide  the  case.    The  lord  chancellor,  in 
answer  to  this  application,  after  refiecting 
a  littlci  8aid»  that  he  had  given  judgment 


six  months  airo;  but  it  turned  out  that 
his  lordship  had  omitted  to  hand  the 
minutes  to  the  Registrar,  and  the  luit 
remained  to  this  moment  in  statu  quo. 
But,  let  the  House  mark  the  consequences 
in  this  particular  case.    The  individual  of 
whom  be  had  snoken  had  been  a  banker. 
In  March  last  tnere  was  a  great  run  upon 
his  bank;  82,000^  might  then  have  saved 
him,  but  as  it  was,  he  became  a  bankrupt. 
Another  case  was  that  of  <<  Simpkins  v. 
Fowler.'*    Accordmg  to  affidaviu,  this 
case  waited  four  years  for  decision.    He 
knew  of  another  case  that  had  been  de- 
layed thirteen  years.    The  matter  was  de- 
pending from  an  appeal  from  the  Rolls : 
the  unfortunate  suitor  became  a  bankrupt 
in  the  mean  time,  and  died  in  a  p6or- 
house  at  Kensington.    The  hon.  member 
next  adverted  to  another  case  of  delay, 
which  he  said  he  knew  of  his  own  know- 
ledge to  be  correctly  stated.    He  would 
not  name  the  party  to  the  suit,  nor  the 
solicitor  who  waa  engaged  in  it ;  but  if 
asked,  he  would  diraose  their  names. 
The .  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  after 
detailing  the  progress  of  the  suit  from  its 
commencement  in  Easter  term,    1818, 
proceeded  to  state,  that  in  Michaelmas 
term  1818,  the  appeal  came  on  to  be 
heard ;  but  no  decision,  no  judgment,  was 
given.    It  h|ifi  then  atood  for  nearly  six 
years,  amid  all  the  doubt  and  anxiety  in- 
separid>le  from  such  a  cause.    The  pwrty 
felt  that  the  delay  was  a  denial  of  justioe» 
and  despaicinff  to  live  to  see  the  final  issue 
of  the  suit,  he  was  at  last  obUged  to 
make  a  compromise  with  the  opposite 
party,  much  to  his  pecuniary  loM.    After 
this,  be  would  ask  the  House  were  there 
any  grounds  for  complaint  ?    The  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  then  alluded  to 
the  expenses  attendant  on  a  protracted 
suit,  which  in  many  cases  amounted  to 
1,000^.,  in  some  1,500(.»  and  in  one  in* 
stance  to  12,000/.  He  should  mentiononl^ 
one  other  case  which  be  found  in  **  Jortin  a 
Ecclesiastical  History."  It  was  the  case  of 
a  remedy  for  procrastination  of  justice^  of 
a  nature  whicn  he  certainly  despaired  of 
finding  recommended  in  the  Report  upon 
the  Udile.    The  individual  to  whom  he 
alluded  was  King  Theodoric,  who  waa 
represented  as  equally  shining  in  war  as 
ift  peace.    A  woman  of  quality  had  a  case 
before  one  of  his  tribunals  for  a  space  of 
three   years,   and   notwithstanding  her 
efforts  and  those  of  her  advocates  to  ob- 
tain a  decision,  her  cause  remained  during 
the  whole  ^f  that  time  undetermined.  At 
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length  she  made  an  application  to  Tbeo- 
doric  himself,  who,  having  sent  for  the 
judges,  and  questioned  them  as  to  the 
cause  of  delay,  was  so  little  satisfied  with 
their  explanations  that  he  caused  them  to 
be  put  to  death.  He  then  took  the  sub- 
ject of  dispute  under  his  own  considera- 
tion, and  immediately  gave  sentence  for 
theladyinquestion,i8SuingaprocIamation| 
that  any  judge  who  should  in  future  delay 
justice  should  incur  the  penalty  of  death. 
The  effect  of  which  was,  that  delajrs 
suddenly  and  completely  ceased.  This 
case  was  one  which  certainly  had  not 
been  brought  before  the  commissioners ; 
and,  adopting  the  language  of  ''regard 
being  had  to  the  venerable  age  of  the 
noble  lord  who  presided  over  the  court  of 
Chancery,"  he  would  be  the  last  to  recom- 
mend any  such  thing.  He  would  infinitely 
rather  leave  the  noble  lord  to  the  com- 
missioners of  whom  that  noble  lord  was 
the  head.  He  was  sure  those  commissioners 
would  not,  any  more  than  himself,  hurt  a 
hair  of  the  noble  lord's  head.  He  was 
sure  their  mild  and  milky  nature  would 
not  touch  a  feather  of  the  plume  of  his 
patronage,  authority,  and  high  station. 
Their  labours  abridged  none  of  the  patron- 
age or  authority  of  the  noble  lord,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  they  gave  him  more 
patronage  in  the  nominationi^T  new  oflS- 
cers ;  never-ending  cases,  patronage  and 
new  beginnings  were  the  order  of  the  day. 
Although  ho  would  not  say  that  the  mea- 
sure introduced  by  the  attorney-general 
was  not  advisable,  he  would  say  that  the 
two  branches  of  inquiry,  to  whidi  he  had 
before  called  the  attention  of  the  House, 
ought  to  have  been  gone  into,  and,  in  the 
absence  of  information  upon  those  two 
branches,  the  House  could  form  no  ac- 
curate judgment,  and  giving  credit,  there- 
fore, to  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman, 
for  the  purity  of  his  intentions,  he  must 
say  that  the  House  if  they  should,  under 
present  circumstances,  legislate  upon  the 
subject,  would  be  legislating  in  the  dark. 
The  Solicitor'General  contended,  that 
the  commissioners  had  done  their  duty  in 
the  report  which  had  been  made  to  his 
majesty,  and  laid  upon  the  table  of  that 
House.  He  could,  as  one  of  those  com- 
missioners, bear  testimony  to  the  diligence 
with  which  his  colleagues  had  applied 
themselves  to  the  subjects  referred  to 
their  consideration,  and  had  discharged 
the  important  trust  reposed  in  their  skill 
and  judgment.  So  persuaded  was  be 
that  they  had  performed  that  duty  con** 
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scientioasly  and  effectively,  that  be  J 
no  fear  of  incurring  the  Blighfest  risli 
calling  upon  any  hon.  ge^eman  « 
heard  him,  to  point  out  a  single  partici 
in  which  they  had  not  performed  t 
duty.  It  had  been  alleged,  that  ti 
had  not  obtained  all  the  information  wil 
their  reach;  that  solicitors  should  h 
been  made  members  of  the  GOOdnissi 
To  this  he  would  reply,  that  in  tiaii 
commissions,  solicitors  had  not  been 
eluded ;  that,  for  instance,  in  the  eh 
cellorship  of  lord  Hardwidce*  But  th 
was  nothing  in  the  commisiion  itsdf, 
in  the  course  of  proceedings  adopted 
the  commissioners,  which  at  all  piedoi 
solicitors  from  coming  forward,  and  giv 
whatever  information  they  felt  dispo 
to  communicate.  Not  only  were  tJ 
at  liberty  to  attend,  but  gentlemen  of  t 
part  of  the  profession  were  specially 
fited  to  do  so,  and  the  invitation  i 
issued  at  the  very  first  sitUng  of  the  co 
missioners,  when  it  was  signified  that  tb 
might  come  forward  and  be  examined, 
make  written  statements  of  their  Tie' 
relative  to  the  questions  under  the  g( 
sideration  of  the  commissioners.  If  i 
hon.  and  learned  member  doubted  tl 
let  him  apply  to  Mr.  Lowe,  and  that  g 
tleman  would  satisfy  him  that  informal 
from  solicitors  was  not  rejected,  but  m 
on  the  contrary,  sought  after.  Let  1 
look  through  the  list  of  witnesses,  and 
would  find  that  this  statement  bad  t 
best  foundation  in  fact,  and  he  would  i 
also  that  Uiere  were  no  less  than  twa 
pages  of  the  evidence  of  that  same  A 
Lowe  embodied  in  the  report  of  the  ooi 
missioners.  In  no  case  was  the  evidei 
or  information  of  any  solicitor  reject 
in  no  case  were  any  of  them  impeded 
coming  forward.  On  the  subject  of  < 
lays  in  giving  judgment,  it  had  not  b< 
found  that  any  one  attorney  had  co 
forward  to  give  testimony.  Ihe  h 
member  for  Malmesbury  had  been  i 
amined,  and  no  one  was  better  qualil 
than  he  was  to  give  evidence  on  toe  si 
ject  of  delays  in  giving  judgment.  B 
proceeding  without  further  notice  of  thi 
topics,  he  would  say  that  little  remaii 
for  him  to  address  to  the  Hooie,  if 
could  succeed  in  establishing  a  aofficii 
defence  for  the  commissioners.  This 
was  persuaded  he  should  have  little  di 
culty  in  effecting,  and  this  he  conceit 
was  the  only  duty  he  had  to  perfom  1 1 
he  trusted  that  the  perfurroance  of  ll 
duty  would  not  be  sumred  to  reslenlin 
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on  hit  slioQlderft  but  thai  each  commii- 
sioner  would  get  op  in  hit  place,  and  tio- 
dicate  themselves  as  a  body  firom  the  im- 
putations with  which  it  had  been  sought 
to  cover  them.  They  should  get  up  and 
declare,  and  prove,  that  they  had  done 
their  duty,  and  meet  the  hoo.  and  learned 
member  for  Lincoln  on  his  own  arena. 
He  would  now  proceed  to  notice  some  of 
the  leading  points  in  the  speech  of  that 
bon.  and  Teamed  ffeatleman,  and  one  of 
tira  first  to  which  he  Would  direct  atten- 
tion was  one  of  a  character  most  unfirir^ 
be  meant  that  which  would  bring  ladiarge 
against  the  practice  of  the  comt  of  Chan- 
cery, on  the  ground  of  particular  casea 
brought  under  the  consiaeration  of  that 
House,  without  the  lightest  notice.  It 
was  to  no  usefiil  purpose  that  hon.  mem- 
bers stood  up' with  cflser,  which  werewe- 
viously  unknown,  and  respecting  wnidi 
it  was,  therefore,  impossible  that  any  one 
could  be  prepared  to  vindlcate^tbe  court 
of  Chancery.  He  was  satisfied  that  dot 
one  of  the  cases  to  which  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  had  adverted  would 
bear  the  character  he  had  attributed  to 
them,  if  there  had  been  time  given  Ibr 
inquiry  and  explanation.  There  was  one 
case  in  which  ne  himself  had  been  Coun- 
sel, and  to  which  he  could,  therefore,  the 
more  particularly  speak.'  It  had  been  al- 
leged relative  1o  it,  thdt  the  lord  chancel- 
lor hsd  delayed  giving  judgment ;  bdt  it 
was  to  be  recollected,  that  his  lordship 
had  never  been  called  cin  togivejud^ 
roent,  counsel  had  never  arisen  to  pray 
the  decisioti  of  the  court.  He  cbuld 
assure  the  House  that  counsel  had  never 
been  instructed  for  such  %  purpose;  and 
surely  there  was  no  gfeaf^  delinquency  in 
a  Judge's  not  deciding  a  cauie,  which  he 
had  never  been  called  on  to  decide,  and 
which  lie  had  every  reason  to  think  had 
been  compromised.  He  was  not  suffi- 
ciently acquainted  with  the  other  casei 
which  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had 
mentioned,  to  go  into  any  explaimtion  re- 
specting them ;  but  he  was  sure  that  if  they 
were  known  and  examined,  thev  would 
be  found  to  be  equally  destitute  of  ground 
for  imputation  against  the  learned  lord  at 
the  head  of  the  court.  There  waa  one 
case,  however,  which  he  could  not  pass 
over  without  some  remark.  It  was  one, 
founded  not  only  on  a  misstatement  of  the 
faety  but  on  a  gross  calumny^  It  had 
been  made  the  subject  of  a  petition  pre- 
sented by  the  hon.  member  for  Hull,  and 
•Upportea  by  the  houv  member  fbr  Aber- 
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deen.  Loud  oomplainta  were  ihade,  that 
after  twelve  years,  the  lord  chancellor 
had  ordered  the  re-taxing  of  a  bill  of  coats 
which  had  been  taxed  so  long  before. 
Now,  what  were  the  lacts  of  that  case  I 
A  solicitor  in  the  case  obtained  firom  his 
client,  not  only  his  bond  for  the  full  costs 
of  the  case,  but  had  taken  a  further  se- 
curity, by  obtafaiing  n  mortgage  for  it  on 
a  legacy  to  which  the  client  was  entitled* 
The  money  was  paid ;  but  subseouentlyi 
when  the  case  waa  brought  before  the 
Ibfd  chancellor,  he  ordered  it  to  be  re- 
fixed,  and  die  moner  thus  improperir 
obtained  to  be  refunded.  But  it  was  said| 
that  only  8f.  6«f.  was  takm  off  one  bill. 
Now  the  fact  was  so,  as  to  part ;  but  In 
another  blU,  arising  out  of  the  same  case, 
lOtf.  was  Uken  off.  Yet  this  was  called 
athree-and-slxpenny  case,  on  which  the 
hon.  and  learnM  gentleman  had  taken  oc^ 
casion  td'  throw  oiff  so  much  asperity  of 
hrfiguage,  a  case  on  whidi  he  had  in- 
dulged himself  in  so  many  pleasantriea 
from  Ciceh)  and  Theodoric ;  bnt,  atter  all, 
it  turned  oiit  to  be  the  Uxing  of  a  bill  of 
costs  which  had  never  been  regularly 
taxed  before.  He  was  sure  that,  on 
thia  occasion  he  might  calculate  on 
the  vote  of  the  hon.  member  for  Aber- 
d^o,  who  had  favoured  them  a  short 
time  back  with  forty-seven  resolutions  for 
regulating  the  finances  of  the  country. 
He  at  least  would  not  oppose  the  lord 
chancellor  fbr  having  ordered  the  re-tax- 
ing of  a  bill  which  had  been  obtained  by 
fraud.  He  had  dwelt  on  these  points 
thus  much,  not  because  he  meant  to  con- 
iend,  diat  there  waa  no  case  decided  by 
the  lord  ehancellor  which  mieht  not  hava 
been  decided  in  a  shorter  time  (for  he 
would  admit,  that  in  his  case,  as  in  that 
of  every  honest  and  upright  judge,  a  slight 
delay  of  a  cause  misht  sometimes  occur, 
though  without  an  intention  to  delay), 
but  that  the  cases  thus  delaved  were  very 
few,  and  that  in  most  of  the  cases  con- 
plained  of,  the  delays  arose  from  cireuaa- 
stances  over  which  the  lord  chanoellor 
had  no  control.  As  to  the  genend  practice 
of  the  court,  he  would  contend,  without 
now  going  into  the  deuil,  that  Uie  resolu- 
tions of  the  commissioners,  when  car^ 
ried  into  efiect,  would  very  considerably 
abridge  the  time  and  expense  necessarr 
to  carry  through  a  suit  of  Chancery,  tt 
niight  be  asked,  and  he  would  admit  the 
qoestlon  to  be  a  fair  one,  why  luU  not 
any  of  those  amendments  and  improve- 
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Eldon  ?  To  this  he  would  reply,  that  the 
genera]  rules  of  practice  in  the  court  had 
continued  the  same  from  the  time  of  Crom- 
weir*  commissioners  down  to  the  present 
period.  In  that  time  there  had  been 
many  chancellors — many  of  them  Tories, 
and  some  reformers  —  yet  no  attempt 
had  been  made  (with  the  excepdon  of 
some  regulations  of  unimportant  detail) 
to  alter  the  practice  of  the  court.  It, 
then,  lord  £Idon  erred  in  not  having 
made  such  alterations,  he  erred  in  com- 
mon with  some  of  the  ablest  men  which 
the  country  had  seen  at  different  periods 
at  tlie  head  of  that  courL  Even  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  lord  Redesdale,  who  stood  as  an 
equity  lawyer  inferior  to  no  man  in  West- 
mmster  Hall,  was  said  to  disapprove  of  many 
of  the  resolutions  of  the  commissioners ; 
and  as  he  dissented,  why,  he  asked, 
should  the  lord  chancellor  take  upon  him- 
self the  whole  responsibility  of  the  alter- 
ation ?  No  doubt  he,  as  head  of  the 
court,  possessed  the  power  to  make  them; 
but  so  nad  the  lords  King,  Camden,  Rots- 
]yn,  Thurlow,  and  others,  who  had  pre- 
sided in  the  court.  But  they  had  omit- 
ted to  take  on  themselves  the  responsi- 
bility, and  he  was  satisfied,  that  any  error 
or  inconvenience  arising  from  such  alter- 
ation would  be  attributed  to  the  party 
by  whom  the  alteration  was  made.  In 
fact,  no  great  alteration  had  ever  been 
made  in  the  practice  even  of  our  common- 
law  courts,  without  the  aid  of  legislative 
enactments,  and  on  this  principle— that 
the  person  making  the  alteration  by  his 
own  authority  would  be  considered  rash 
and  adventurous.  The  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  then  proceeded  to  show  some 
of  the  advantages  which  suitors  would 
obtain  by  the  alterations  proposed  by  the 
commissioners.  In  some  cases  a  year 
would  be  saved,  and  in  others  a  year  and 
a  half;  and  in  all,  the  duration  of  a  suit 
would  be  limited  to  the  shortest  possible 
period,  consistently  with  the  rights  of 
the  litigant  parties.  The  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  opposite  had  made  some  gene- 
ral objections,  but  he  had  not  pointed 
out  one  of  the  propositions  of  the  com- 
missioners, as  that  which  ought  not  to  be 
followed.  It  was  said,  that  great  savings 
of  time  and  costs  might  be  made  in  many 
cases  where  do  question  of  law  was  at 
issue,  by  allowing  the  masters  a  dincre- 
tionary  power  to  refer  the  matter  to  ac- 
countants. In  this  he  conciurred,  and  he 
would  go  further,  and  in  cases  where 
married  women  or  lunatics  were  parties  to 
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a  suit,  would  allow  the  master  a  discre- 
tionary power  to  refer  the  matters  (not 
being  questions  of  law)  to  arUtration* 
Another  important  improvement  would 
be,  that  in  cases  of  trusteeship  a  detached 
part  of  which  was  brought  for  the  opinion 
of  the  court,  the  trustees  were  not  to  be 
compelled  to  administer  to  an  equitable 
jurisdiction ;  but  to  take  the  opinion  of 
the  court  only  on  what  was  wanted,  and 
no  more.  Another  satisfkctory  regula- 
tion would  be,  that  parties  bringing  cases 
before  the  master  of  the  Rolb,  or  the 
vice-chancellor,  would  have  the  power  of 
appeal  to  the  lord  chancellor,  or  the 
House  of  Peers ;  but  not  to  both.  This 
would  be  a  considerable  saving  of  time 
and  of  expense.  Another  point,  which 
had  been  much  talked  of»  and  from  which 
great  delays  had  arisen,  wonld  be  improved 
in  a  way  by  which  those  delays  would 
in  future  be  prevented.  As  the  Jaw  now 
stood,  a  solicitor  in  a  cause,  having  ob- 
tained  a  decree,  was  not  bound  to  bring 
it  before  the  master,  for  the  taxation  of 
costs,  within  any  specified  time.  But  by 
the  proposed  alteration,  he  would  be 
obliged  to  bring  it  within  six  weeks,  and 
the  master  would  be  invested  with  the 
power  of  compellinff  him  so  to  do,  and 
would  be  responsible  for  its  exereise. 
Without  going  further  into  detaili  he 
would  observe,  that  when  the  sobject  was 
fairly  examined.  It  would  be  found  that 
the  commissioners  had  done  all  that  could 
be  fairly  expected  from  Uiem»  to  improve 
the  general  practice.  One  word  on  another 
point,  which  .had  been  mudi  dwelt  on  by 
hon.  members  on  the  other  side,  b  waa 
said,  that  the  general  bosinesa  of  the 
court  had  accumulated  so  nmdit  that  for 
the  sake  of  the  public,  the. jurisdiction 
over  bankrupt  cases  should  b!e  detached 
from  the  court  of  Chancery.  In  this  sug- 
gestion he  could  not  concur:  but  he 
thought  that  the  business  before  the  com* 
missioners  of  bankrupts  might  be  so  re- 
gulated as  to  remedy  the  evil  now  com- 
plained of.  That  evil  was  the  bringing 
of  so  many  unfinished  bankrupt  cases  for 
the  decision  of  the  lord  chancellor.  Mow, 
he  thought  the  cure  would  be,  so  to  wt^ 
lect  the  commissioners  as  that  Uiey  should 
have  power  and  time  to  obfige  the 
parties  before  them  to  state  their  whole 
case  completely,  and  to  have  judgment 
given  upon  it.  If  this  were  done,,  he 
would  say  that  nineteen  out  of  twenty 
of  the  cases  now  brought  before  the  lord 

chancellor    woul.d   be   finished    f[idioiii 
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calliog  for  liis  interference,  and  that  cases 
only  of  real  difficulty  would  be  brought 
before  him.  But  it  had  been  objected  to 
the  report,  that  it  recommended  nothing 
which  wan  calculated  to  exonerate  the 
chancellor  from  any  part  of  the  business 
in  bankruptcy.  Now,  last  year  no  leas 
than  five  hundred  bankruptcy  petitions 
were  presented  to  be  heard  by  the  lord 
chancellor;  and  he  would  undertake  to 
say,  that  by  the  amendment  that  was 
suggested  in  the  report,  three  fourths  of 
these  would  have  been  got  rid  of.  It  was 
said,  the  report  ought  to  have  recom- 
mended a  separate  court  for  the  bank- 
ruptcy business;  but  he  was  persuaded 
that  the  merchants  of  this  kingdom 
would  not  be  willing  that  this  power 
should  be  intrusted  to  any  person  less 
than  the  chancellor ;  and  even  if  a  sepa- 
rate court  had  been  instituted  for  Uiis 
purpose,  there  must  still  have  been  an 
appeal  to  the  chancellor,  and  as  appeals 
would  have  been  preferred  in  far  the 
greater  majority  of  cases,  the  chancellor 
would  have  been  relieved  from  very  little 
burthen  by  the  establishment  of  such  a 
court.  He  would  say  no  more  on  this 
subject;  on  which,  however,  he  would 
Dot  deny  that  there  had  been  a  slight  dif- 
ference in  the  committee.  As  to  the 
case  of  the  imprisonment  of  an  infant 
which  had  been  alluded  to,  this  did  not 
arise  from,  nor  ought  it  to  be  attributed 
to,  any  defect  in  the  system  of  the  Chan- 
cery practice ;  but  was  owing  to  the  neg- 
ligence of  the  friends  of  the  infant  in  not 
taking  proper  steps  to  prevent  it.  .He 
believed  the  same  thing  might  have  oc- 
curred in  the  courts  of  common  law. 
if  there  had  been  the  like  negligence  on 
the  part  of  those  who  ought  to  have  at- 
tended to  the  interests  of  the  infiint. 
There  was  another  thing  which  had  ten- 
ded very  much  to  take  up  the  time  of  the 
chancellor.  When  bankrupts  conceived 
that  they  had  been  improperly  committed 
by  the  chancellor,  they  baa  a  right  to  cause 
themselves  to  be  brought  up  by  habeas 
corpus,  either  before  the  common-law 
judges,  or  the  chancellor ;  and  it  had  ge- 
nerally happened  that  they  preferred 
being  brought  up  before  the  latter,  from 
his  high  character,  and  from  the  great  pa- 
tience and  attention  with  which  it  was 
well  known  he  alwavs  examined  into  these 
matters.  Indeed,  he  himself  knew,  that 
during  last  year,  the  chancellor  was  oc- 
cupied twenty  whole  days  upon  business 
of  this  nature.    He  would  not  trespass 


I  any  further  on  the  attention  of  the  House ; 
but  when  the  bill  came  before  them  for 
their  consideration,  it  would,  of  course,  be 
competent  for  them  to  qualify  or  alter  any 
of  tne  resolutions,  as  they  should  think 
proper.  The  commissioners,  however, 
ne  must  take  leave  to  say,  had  fuller  and 
impartially  examined  into  ^sety  point  in 
which  they  conceived  any  improvement 
could  be  made,  and  had  spared  no  trouble 
in  suggesting  such  amendments,  as  it  ap- 
peorea  to  them  could  be  practically  use- 
ful to  that  court. 

Mr.  M.  A.  Taylor  said,  that  as  many 
other  gentlemen  were  desirous  of  deliver- 
ing their  sentiments  on  this  subject,  he 
should  not  have  presented  himself  to  the 
House  on  this  occasion,  but,  from  the 
line  of  conduct  which  he  had  so  fre- 
quently followed  with  regard  to  these 
matters  at  former  periods,  if  he  re- 
mained silent  now,  it  would  have  been 
imagined  that  he  entirely  approved  of  the 
report  of  the  commissioners.  He  would 
adimit  that  that  report  did  possess  some 
merit;  but  he  could  not  avoid  thinking 
that  it  had  fallen  far  short  of  the  object 
which  it  ought  to  have  effected,  and  that 
it  bad  lefl  very  much  imdone  which  it 
ought  to  have  performed.  Hiat  the  com- 
missioners had  diligently  investigated  and 
examined  into  the  subject,  he  woold  not 
deny.  But,  was  that  all  which  they 
ougnt  to  have  done?  He  wished  the 
House  to  look  to  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Shadwell,  a  most  able  Chancery  barrister. 
When  this  gentleman  was  asked  by  the 
commissioners,  whether  he  considered 
the  judges  of  the  court  competent  to  get 
through  the  btisiness  of  it,  his  reply  was, 
that  he  was  persuaded  three  angels 
could  not  do  it.  Yet  the  commissioners 
had  entirely  passed  this  matter  over. 
They  ought  to  have  recommended  the 
separation  of  the  bankruptcy  business 
from  the  great  seal.  He  was  well  aware, 
however,  that  lord  Eldon  would  rather 
part  with  his  life  than  permit  this 
separation  to  take  place.  He  himself 
had  had  repeated  conversations  with  the 
noble  lord  on  this  subject,  and  had  sat  on 
two  committees  relating  to  it.  The 
opinions  of  these  committees  bad  been 
nearly  unanimous.  Sir  Samuel  Romilly, 
indeed,  had  doubted ;  but  still,  even  ne 
had  said,  that  some  measure  ought  to 
be  adopted,  to  relieve  the  chancellor  from 
the  weight  of  the  bankruptcy  bosiness. 
Besides,  did  the  chancellor  perform  the 
bankruptcy  business,  except  in  the  cases 
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of  appeals  ?  He  believed  it  would  be  ad- 
mitted that  he  did  not.  The  court  of 
Chancery  ought  to  be  a  court  entirely 
independent  of  political  power  or  princi- 
ples. The  judge  of  it  ought  not  to  be 
distracted  by  political  business,  but  should 
be  able  to  sit,  de  die  in  diem,  for  the 
despatch  of  business.  He  meant  nothing 
personal  against  the  chancellor— he  bad 
not  the  slightest  wish  to  give  him  any 
ofience,  but  he  had  a  right  to  deliver,  and 
he  should  not  be  performing  his  duty  if 
he  did  not  fearlessly  deliver,  his  senti- 
ments on  this  subject.  He  certainly  did 
not  think  the  report  had  gone  any  thing 
like  far  enough ;  and  this  he  conceived 
would  appear  from  the  attorney-geherars 
own  statement.  He  himself  and  his 
friends  had  been  working  bard  for  twenty 
years,  endeavouring  to  convince  the  go- 
vernment and  the  country,  that  the  sys- 
tem of  this  court  was  not  as  perfect  as  it 
might  be,  and  to  procure  some  reform  in 
it;  and  he  might  presume  to  say,  that 
be  ought  to  know  something  about 
the  court,  as  he  had  practised  fourteen 
yean  in  it ;  but  all  their  efforts  had  proved 
nruitless.-— No  attention  was  paid  to  their 
repref  entationa ;  but  now,  all  of  a  sudden, 
a  new  light  had  broken  in  upon  the  go- 
▼eramenty  and  they  had  found  out  that 
the  system  was  bad.  But  still  it  was 
aaid  that  most  of  the  evils  complained 
of  were  <* fancied'*  abuses.  When, 
however,  men  were  ruined  and  undone, 
and  when  the  fortunes  of  orphans 
were  locked  up  in  the  court  for  yean, 
owing  to  the  system  which  prevailed  in  it, 
the  sufierers  would  not  readily  be  persuad- 
ed, that  their  grievances  existed  only  in 
their  own  fancies.  There  was  no  need 
to  specify  or  to  enter  into  any  detail  of 
cases  of  this  kind ;  the^  were  already  in 
print,  and  all  who  wished  might  read 
them.  The  learned  gentleman  stated, 
that  there  had  been  no  delay.  People, 
however,  did  not  understand  how  suits 
could  be  going  on  for  years  without  there 
being  culpable  delay  somewhere.  The 
commissioners  would  not  admit  that  there 
was  any  just  ground  for  a  charge  of  delay 
against  the  court;  although  it  was  a 
notorious  fact  that  there  were  suits  in  it 
wliich  had  lasted  half  a  century.  Would 
the  country  be  satbfied  if  parliament 
neglected  to  abate  so  gross  an  evil? 
Would  they  not  think  their  representatives 
worse  than  idiots  if  they  failed  to  purge 
the  court  of  the  causes  which  led  to  so 
monstrous  a  denial  of  justice  ?  What  was 
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the  reason  that  so  crying  an  evil  had  been 
so  lone  sufered  to  exist  ?  He  remembered 
that  when,  many  years  ago,  he  submitted 
to  the  House  a  proposition  upon  the 
subject,  a  member  of  that  House  had  a 
suit  in  the  court  of  Chancery  respecting  a 
large  estate,  and  had  been  complaming 
loudly  of  the  great  length  of  time  the 
question  had  been  before  the  court,  with- 
out any  judgment  having  been  given  in 
it.  This  was  not  more  than  two  or  three 
weeks  before  he  himself^  in  1810^  brought 
forward  his  motion  respecting  that  court ; 
and,  when  he  did  bring  forward  ^  hie 
motion,  that  very  gentleman  voted  againaa 
it.  Upon  this  gentleman's  aftenrarde 
going  to  sir  Samuel  Romilly,  who  waa 
his  counsel,  to  renew  his  complainta 
about  the  delay,  sir  Samuel  told  him  that 
he  had  himself  been  instrumental  in 
causing  such  delay  bj  the  vote  he  had 
given,  and  that  he  (sir  Samuel)  would 
not  fail  to  do  his  duty  in  the  cause,  bus 
thst  he  never  wished  to  see  him  again 
at  his  chambers  respecting  it  But  it  wa» 
said,  if  an  appeal  was  to  be  allowed  to  the 
chancellor,  no  one  would  be  aatisGed 
with  the  decision  of  the  commianoneli ; 
and  the  report  was  filled  with  compliment* 
of  the  ability  and  patience  of  the  chan- 
cellor.  No  one  eter  thought  of  doubting 
the  chancellor's  ability  as  a^  Chanceiy 
lawyer ;  but  surely  it  waa  a  -  libel  on  the 
bar  to  say  that  no  person  could  be  selected 
from  it  competent  to  decide  on  bankruptcy 
cases.  Were  not  the  attorney  and  aoli- 
citor-general,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentlemen  who  sat  on 
the  same  side  of  the  House  as  himself, 
fully  qualified  to  perform  a  duty  of  thia 
kind  ?  When  lord  Eldon  should  be  taken 
from  them  in  the  course  of  nature,  what 
must  they  do  if  no  one  else  were  fit  ta 
discharge  this  duty  ?  It  had  be^n  sug* 
gested,  that  the  hearing  of  the  caiet  of 
parties  brought  up  on  habeais  corpiia 
should  be  transferred  from  the  chancellor 
to  the  common-law  judges;  but  he  be- 
lieved most  people  were  of  opinien,  that 
instead  of  adding  to  the  duttea  of  these 
judges,  they  ought  ratheif  to  take  fron 
them,  for  the  laiMiur-wbich  these  learned 
personages  had  to  undergo  waa  ini-~ 
mepse.  What  then  he  would  ask|  hail 
been  gaiiied  by  this  report?  The 
commissioners  had  not  suggested  any 
thing  in  it  on  that  particular  point  to 
which  their  attention  had~been  peculiarly 
turned  by  the  direction  of  his  ma]es|^» 
namely,  whether  the  court,  as  at  pitiient 
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oomthutedv  was  competent  to  porfonn 
mil  the  duties  -which  wvro  attached  to  it  f 
He  iDtKit  say  that  he -thought  government 
were  'to  blane  in  not  having  looked  inte 
this  ffyvtem  before  now,  and  in  having 
anffered  it  to  go  on  for  so  many  years, 
notwithstanding  their  attention  had  been 
aa  «fiien  called  to  the  evils  which  flowed 
itom  it.  The  volicitor^generd  had  aaid, 
Chat  lie  would  have  been  a  bold  man 
who  «hottld  have  taken  upon  himself  aa 
miter  this  system  of  his  own  accord,  mmd 
without  the  sanction  oF  the  legisUture'; 
mad  had  contended,  that  lord  Eldon  bad, 
in  this  respect  only  acted  as  former  chan* 
cellors  had  done  before  him:  but  he  would 
mention  one  instance  in  winch  a  rery 
considerable  IraproTement  had  been  made 
by  lord  Eldon,  ex  mere  metn,  and  which 
be  himself  had  repeatedly  recommended 
without  effect.  This  was  the  appointment 
<if  a  deputy  Speaker,  who  snignt  sit  in  ^ 
iHAuse  of  Lords  from  day  to  day,  ibr  tlie 
determination  of  appeals.  Before  this 
mppointment  took  place,  there  was  a 
twelve  years  arrear  of  mppeali,  and 
within  two  years  afVer  it  was  made  they 
were  all  disposed  of.  He  could  not  aae 
why  a  deputy  Speaker  was  nat  quite  as 
necessary  in  1811,  when  he  proposed 
<hat  there  should  be  one  appointed,  as  in 
1822,  when  the  appointment  was  actually 
made.  Whatever  might  be  the  talents  or 
industry  of  an  individual,  it  was  not  possi- 
ble for  him<»it  comld  not  be  expected 
of  him — that  be  should  be  able  to  do 
every  thing.  The  solicitor-general  had 
contended,  that  there  was  no  mfrear  itf 
business  in  the  court  of  Chancery ;  bbt  he 
believed  there  was  a  very  ^reat  arrear, 
and  of  that  sort  of  bushiess  im  which  mny 
arrear  was  most  lo  be  deplored— be  meant 
of  causes  remaining  for  judgment.  Tbeie 
was  also  a  very  considerSvIe  delay  in 
making  out  the  minutes  of  the  daorasa ; 
and  indeed  the  Regisier's-clBce  was  fai  a 
state  of  the  greatest  confusion.  8mt  he 
would  conclude  bis  observatioms,  by  re- 
peating that  ha  should  wish  more  to  be 
done  on  this  subject  than  what  had  been 
ceoemmended  by  the  cooMBissiaoers.  He 
did  not  imd  any  fault  with  them.  He 
tbomgbt  the  report  would  do  some  good, 
but  in  his  opinion  it  bad  net  gone  far 
enough. 

Mr.  Secretary  Ar/  wished  lo  say  a  few 
words  on  this  question,  but  the  moderate 
tone  in  which  it  had  been  discussed,  end 
the  oondderate  Ashearaooa  wbidi  had 
4been  evinoad  by  tbe  hon.  and  tearaed 
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member  for  Lincoln,  in  not  presaing  his 
motion  for  referring  the  report  to  a  com- 
mittee at  that  kte  period  of  the  session, 
would  preveat  many  observations  on  his 
part,  with  which  he  might  otherwise  have 
been  obliged  to  have  troubled  the  House. 
The  object  of  his  hon.  and  learned  friend, 
the  attorney-general,  was  oserely  to  get 
the  bill  printed,  in  order  fliat  a  full  op* 
portunhy  of  considering  and  examiniBg 
into  its  principles  night  be  afforded  be* 
fore  next  session.  This  was  not  the  pre* 
cise  time  for  discussing  those  priaciples. 
He  could  not  however,  avoid  saying,  that 
tbe  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  who  had 
just  sat  down  bad  not  dealt  fiewrly  with  that 
report.  He  had  not  treated  it  with  hia 
usual  candour  and  justice.  He  -had  said, 
that  the  report  had  dealt  very  lightly  on 
the  subject  of  delav,  and  represaited  that 
achancery  suit  might  be  beneficially  carried 
onforfif^yyears.  Now,  tbe  report  had  only 
said,  that  there  was  a  great  popular  mis-» 
understanding  on  the  sid>jaot  of  delay,  and 
shown,  that  Jo  cases  of  trusts,  and  in  mat* 
tors  rating  to  infiMita,  it  ooight  often  hap* 
pen  of  neoeuity,  that  a  cause  must  re* 
main  in  that  court  for  a  great  many  years ; 
and  indeed,  when  it  was  recollected  that 
property  might  be  tied  up  for  a  life  in 
being,  and  one-and-twenty  years  afber- 
mrardU,  during  sJl  wbich  tiaie  the  adminis* 
tration  of  it  might  muivoidably  be  under 
the  direction  of  a  court  of  equity,  it  would 
be  readily  seen  that  it  might  ver^  possibly 
happen,  without  any  delay,  mismanage- 
ment, or  prejudice,  that  a  cause  oright 
remain  in  that  court  for  half  a  century. 
It  was  lo  evince  this,  and  correct  a  popu- 
lar error,  and  not  fo  palliate  any  culpable 
delay,  that  tbe  etatement  was  made  m  tbe 
repoia  which  had  been  'aDaded  to  ^  the 
hon.  and  learned  tneoiber.  Neither  had 
she  queslien  «■  lo  the  separation  of  the 
hmnnruptcy  cases  firom  the  great  seal  been 
^ite  unrly  stated  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
nsember.  Certainly,  Mr.  fMiadmrell  hat 
adtised  smdi  separation ;  bat  then  he  w%M 
tbe  only  witness  (and  man?  eiher  wit- 
nesses oir  the  greatest  knowledge,  expe- 
rience, and  ability  had  been  examined) 
who  had  recommended  thte;  and  Mr. 
'Shadwell  himsdf  bad  proposed,  that  the 
bmivkroptoy  husroess  Should  be  oonsmilted 
to  foiir4>r  five  judges  to  be  appointed  for 
thia  purpose.  Tbe  comnsissioBers  said, 
**<  We  moaH  pause  before  we  can  recom- 
mend ibe  iran^er  of  bankruptcy  Iron  the 
hosiness  of  the  lord  cbanealfor;  we  have 
mnortier  expedient,  whidh  we  ooosider  to 
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be  sufficient  to  remedy  the  existing  evil. 
If  experience  prove  that  the  time  of  the 
lord  chancellor  is  not  sufficient  for  per- 
forming the  business  of  bankruptcy  and 
the  ordinary  business  of  his  court,  there 
is  no  alternative  but  to  transfer  it  away 
from  him."  They  added,  however,  this 
important  remark  to  it— that  the  know- 
ledge required  to  decide  in  cases  of  bank- 
ruptcy comprised  a  complete  knowledge 
of  the  practice  in  equity ;  that  the  busi- 
ness in  bankruptcy  was  not  sufficient  to 
occupy  the  entire  time  of  one  judge ; 
that  It  was  of  a  nature  which  required  the 
existence  of  a  court  of  appeal ;  and  that 
the  course  which  they  recommended  for 
adoption  appeared  in  many  points  of  view 
less  open  to  objection  than  the  entire 
transfer  of  bankruptcy  from  the  court  of 
Chancery.  His  hon.  friend,  on  the  other 
side,  complained  that  the  commissioners 
had  not  gone  far  enough  in  the  recom- 
mendation which  they  offered  to  the 
House,  whilst  others  of  his  hon.  friends, 
and  especially  some  near  him,  complained 
very  loudly  that  the  commissioners  had 
gone  too  far,  and  had  even  sanctioned,  by 
the  innovations  which  they  proposed  in 
their  report,  certain  attempts  which  had 
been  nuide  to  degrade  the  character  of 
the  lord  chancellor  in  the  eyes  of  the 
country.  What  did  he  infer  from  these 
conflicting  opinions  ?  That  the  commis- 
sioners had  steered  sufficiently  between 
the  two  extremes,  and  had  submitted  such 
propositions  to  the  House  as  they  deemed 
wise  and  necessary,  even  though  they 
knew  that  such  propositions  must  lead  to 
very  extensive  innovations  and  reforms. 
He  was  likewise  surprised  at  the  different 
views  which  the  hon.  and  learned  member 
for  Lincoln  had  taken  of  this  report,  on 
the  present  and  on  a  former  night.  He 
had  formerly  complained  that  it  contained 
180,000  different  propositions:  he  had 
now  reduced  them  very  quietly  down  to 
187.  He  had  formerly  complained,  that 
the  report  contained  too  much — he  had 
now  changed  his  note,  and  had  found  out 
that  it  contained  too  little. .  In  the  course 
of  his  speech  he  had  declared  that  there 
were  most  important  omissions  in  it.  He 
had  lamented,  that  the  commissioners  had 
not  entered  into  the  question  of  convey- 
ancing, or  into  that  of  injunctions,  or  into 
that  of  contempt.  Now,  if  the  commis- 
sioners had  entered  into  the  consideration 
of  these  questions,  it  was  his  opinion  that 
they  would  have  entered  into  the  consi- 
ileration  of  an  inquiry  that  was  not  re- 
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ferred  to  them.  As  he  was  convinced 
that  the  present  was  not  a  fit  period  for 
entering  upon  this  discussion,  he  should 
conclude  the  few  observations  which  he 
had  to  make  upon  this  subject,  by  saying 
a  few  words  upon  the  charge  which  had 
been  made  against  the  lord  chancellor,  in 
respect  of  the  delay  which  was  laid  to 
occur  in  the  pronunciation  of  his  deci- 
sions. Now,  he  would  beg  leave  to  read 
to  the  House  part  of  the  evidence  oo  the 
degree  of  delay  that  was  imputable  to 
the  lord  chancellor.  The  evidence  to 
which  be  wished  more  particularly  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  was  that 
of  a  gentleman  whom  he  had  not  the 
honour  to  know  personally,  but  who  pos- 
sessed a  very  high  character  for  talent 
and  inteerity-'he  meant  Mr.  Basil  iVIon* 
tagu.  lliat  gentleman  began  by  stating, 
that  there  were  not  two  men  in  the  world 
who  differed  more  widely  upon  all  poli- 
tical questions  than  himself  and  the  lord 
chancellor.  He  was,  therefore,  an  un- 
prejudiced witness  on  the  subject*  He 
further  stated  that  with  the  late  sir  Sw 
Romillv  he  had  lived  and  acted,  and  that 
it  was  his  pride  to  reflect  on  the  long  and 
sincere  friendship  which  existed  betweea 
them.  He  said,  «•  There  are  delays  in 
the  pronunciation  of  the  judgments  which 
the  ford  chancellor  is  called  upon  to  give. 
I  cannot  deny  it ;  but  I  impute  them  lo 
three  distinct  circumstances.  The  first 
is,  that  the  lord  chancellor  takes  a  differ* 
ent  view  from  that  taken  by  his  prede- 
cessors of  his  duties  as  a  judge ;  for  he 
feels  himself  called  upon  to  decide,  not 
only  on  the  law,  but  on  the  controverted 
facts  of  the  case.  Other  judges  had  re- 
ferred the  decision  on  controverted  ftMts 
to  a  master  or  to  a  jury :  but  the  lord 
chancellor  makes  up  his  mind  to  the  facts 
as  well  as  to  the  law  in  all  cases  of  bank- 
ruptcy.'* Mr.  Basil  Montagu  then  stated, 
that  he  agreed  with  the  Iml  chancellor, 
in  the  opinion  which  he  had  formed  of 
the  duties  which  his  situation  as  a  judge 
had  imposed  upon  him  in  this  respect. 
Would  any  man  therefore condenn  the  lord 
chancellor,  because  he  felt  it  tube  his  duty 
to  make  up  his  mind  upon  controverted 
facts,  and  because  he  took  some  time  in 
doin^  so,  with  a  view  to  save  the  suitors 
of  his  court  the  various  expenses  of  liti- 
gation ?  It  might  be  easy  for  the  lord 
chancellor  to  act  upon  precedent,  and  to 
devolve  such  considerations  upon  other 
parties ;  but  he  conceived  it  to  be  his 
duty  not  to  follow  such  a  coursci  aad  he 
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acted  upon  it*  regardless  of  the  iroputa- 
tioos  to  which  it  was  almost  certain  to  ez- 

5086  him.    The  next  case  mentioned  by 
f  r.  Basil  Montagu  was,  that  in  all  cases 
of  bankruptcy t  tnere  was  no  appeal  from 
the  lord  cnancellor's  decision.    The  par« 
ties  came  to  him  as  appellants  from  the 
judgments  of  the  vice-chancellor,  and  the 
consequence  was,  that  the  lord  chancellor 
naturaJly  paused  before  he  decided  upon 
them,  as  he  knew  that  there  was  no  appeal 
from  his  decision*    The  third  cause  was 
one  which  he  considered  to  be  an  honour 
to  the  lord  chancellor — the  particular  con* 
stitution  of  his  mind,  ana  his  extreme 
anxiety  to  decide  justly.    Now,  if  the  de- 
lay imputed  to  his  lordship  arose  from  his 
indulgence  in  pleasure   or  in  frivolous 
amusements,  he  should  be  one  of  the  first 
to  condemn  it ;  but,  if  he  saw  a  man  de- 
voting twelve  out  of  the  twenty-four  hours, 
without  remission,  to  the  public  business, 
and  al/owing  himself  no  longer  a  vacation 
than  three  weeks  out  of  fiAy  two,  he  would 
pass  over  with  a  light  hand  the  venial 
fault  of  him  who  decided  slowly,  from 
the  peculiar  constitution  of  his  mind,  and 
his  ultra  anxiety  to  decide  justly.    Mr. 
Basil  Montagu,  who  was  the  antipodes  to 
the  lord  chancellor  in  politics,   further 
went  on  to  say— *<  These  two  circum- 
stances have  occurred  within  my  know- 
ledge.    In  the  case  of  Blackbume,  which 
I  argued  two  or  three  times,  I  certainlv 
never  was  more  satisfied  in  my  life  with 
my  own  argument  than  I  was  then.    I 
mentioned  it  again  and  again  to  the  court, 
but  I  could  not  obtain  judgment.    At  last 
the  lord  chancellor  statod,  that  he  bad 
been  deliberating  upon  the  case  for  many 
hours  during  the  night,  and  that  there 
was  one  point  which  had  escaped  me  in 
my  argument  to  which  he  wished  to  direct 
my  attention,  and  he  was  pleased  to  direct 
my  attention  to  it,  and  to  desire  it  to  be 
re-arffued ;  and  upon  re-arguing  it,  I  was 
aatis&dthathe  was  right,  and  I  was  wrong; 
and  whatever  may  have  been  the  cause 
of  the  delay,  the  consequence  baa  been, 
that  he  has  prevented  the  injustice  which 
1  should  have  persuaded  him  to  have  com- 
mitted.   Not  only  in  that  case  was  there 
an  advantage  to  public  justice  from  the 
delay  which  took  place,  but  there  would 
have  been,  had  the  lord  chancellor  come 
to  a  hasty  decision  on  the  case,  a  false 
light  set  up  alofr  to  allure  other  judges  to 
erroneous  decisions  in  future/'    Mr.  Basil 
Montagu  then  proceeds — ^'  I  beg  also  to 
nention  another  case  (ez-parte  Leigh), 


which  will  be  found  in  *  Glyn  and  Jame- 
son,' .  264*,—- the  case  of  a  habeas  corpus  ; 
where,  to  my  knowledge,  the  prisoner  was 
detained  illegally,  upon  an  affidavit  upon 
detainers  for  debt  by  a  Mr.  Claughton 
(I  think  for  10,OOOA).      The  court  of 
KingVbench  refused  to  discharge  him. 
I  presented  a  petition  to  the  chancellor 
on  behalf  of  the  oankropt,  being  convinced 
that  the  decision  of  the  court  of  King's- 
bench  was  erroneous ;  and,  it  being  in  the 
case  of  the  liberty  of  a  prisoner,  the  chan- 
cellor heard  it  immediately,  and  took  the 
trouble  of  applying  to  the  chief-justice  of 
the  court  of  King  s-beneh ;  and  after  de« 
liberation,  thought  it  his  duty  to  reverse 
the  judgment,  and  to  order  him  to  be  dis- 
charged; and,  but  for  this  care  and  de- 
liberation, I  am  satisfied  he  would  have 
been  in  prison  at  this  moment,  as  I  know 
the  hostility  between  these  parties  is  con* 
tinning  to  this  very  day."     Now,  if  one 
counsel  could  state  such  facts  as  these  as 
occurring  within  his  own  knowledge,  he 
thoucht  that  if  other  counsel  would  be 
equally   explicit,   it   would  be    proved, 
beyond    all    dispute,     that    the    delAy 
of  which  the  lord  chancellor  was  accused 
could  not  produce  much  danger  to  the 
interests  of  public  justice.    He  contended 
that  the  conduct  of  the  lord  chancellor  in 
the  administration  of  his  court  was  such 
as  to  entitle  him  to  lasting  honour.  When 
he  heard  the  learned  lord  blamed  for  not 
having  made    the  reforms  in    his  court 
which  were  now  recommended,  he  would 
say,  that  nobody  would  have  given  his 
time  to  such  a  pursuit  more  readily  than 
his  lordship,  had  he  had  any  time  to  be- 
stow upon  it ;  but,  absorbed  as  he  was  iu 
the  various  duties  of  his  office,  he  had  not 
the  leisure  to  consider  such  reforms  with 
the  necessary  deliberation.    He  conceived 
tliat  the  presence  of  the  lord  chancellor 
before  the  commission,  on  all  occasions 
where  hb  presence  was  necessary,  and  hie 
absence  on  all  occasions  where  bia  pre* 
sence  was  likely  to  exercise  any  control 
over  the  witnesses,  were  facts  which  most 
tell  to  his  immortal  honour.    In  conclu- 
sion, he  said  that  though  he  might  have 
spoken  warmly  in  defence  of  an  individual 
whom  he  was  proud  to  call  his  friend,  he 
had  done  nothing  more  than  an  act  of  jus- 
tice in  vbdicating  the  ability  and  industry 
with  which  the  lord  chancellor,  now  an  old 
man  of  seventy-six,  performed  the  duties  of 
his  office;  who,  though  he  might  be  accused 
of  delay,   had  not  had  his  motives  im- 
peached by  a  single  voice  in  that  Houses 
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or  been  blamed  b  j  aoy  oos  foe  hcving  de- 
moted his  time  to  frivolout.  or  e^n  piea* 
aofible  amusementa. 

Dr.  Luihingttmi  atid,  thai  an j  gentleman 
who  considered  the  complexity  of  the 
subject  which  had  been  referred  to  the 
cottmissionera,  could  never  have  eipected 
tbafi  they  would  give  their  unanimous  sup- 
port to  187  propositions,  promoting  great 
and  important  changes  in  a  system  which 
had  now  been  pursued  for  mora  than  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years.    It  was  more 
extraordinary  that  so  many  of  them  could 
conscientiously  put  their  seal  to  such  a 
report  as  they  had  presented,  than  that 
some  of  them  should  liave  differed  from 
their  colleagues  on  its  details.    Ag^nst 
this  report  it  had  been  urged^  that  tliough 
the  reromis  which  it  recommended  were 
beneficial^  still  they  were  inefieetual  in 
destroying  the  delay  so  much  complained 
of  in  the  court  of  Chancery.    It  was  like* 
wise  objected  to-  the  commissioners,  that 
they  had  omitted  to  consider  many  im- 
portant subjects,  and  particularly  two» 
which,  if  they  really  haa  omitted  to  con* 
aider,  they  would  have  been  guilty  of  a 
most  pusillanimous  dereliction  of  their 
duty.    It  had  been  said,  that  they  had 
not  danedito  inquise  whether  any  and  what 
delay  took  piaoe  between  the  setting- down 
of  the  cause  and  the  hearing,  and  then  be^ 
tween  the  final  hearing  and  the  judgment  of 
the  chancellor.    Those  points  came  within 
the  direct  terms  of  the  commission ;  and, 
if  the.  commissioners  had  shrunk  from 
their  investigation,  they  would  have  left 
unexamined  the  most  important  points  on 
which    they  were  directed   to    inquire. 
Now,  he  had  to  inform  the  House,  that 
of  the  mass  of  evidence  taken  by  the 
oommiastoners^  part  was  still  unprinted, 
and  that  part  which'  would  have  proved 
beyond  all  diapate  that  they  had  atteinpt- 
ed  to:  elucidate  theae  two  points.    The 
reason  why  it  was  not  printed  was,  that  it 
was  given  at  the  latter  part  of  the  inquiry 
•^that  it  consisted  principally  of  doou*' 
mentfi,-— that  tlioee  documanta  were  only 
produced  at  the  conclusion. of  the  sittings, 
and  that  it  had  been  found*  impossible  aa 
yet  to  get  then  into  type*    He  would 
atate  the.  heads  o£  thoae  ttoouments,  and 
would  then  leave  the  House  to  judM— 
firsts  whether  the  commissioners  had  done 
their  duty  in  inquiring;  and  secondly, 

whether  the  lord  chancellor  bad  done  his  i  injury  to  the  auitors,  wihich  everv  faciii^ 
duty  with  regard  to  the  judgments  he  had  I  mind  must  deplore.  Whether  that  delay 
given  within  the  last  three  years.    Thene   had  arisen  from  the  lord  chancellor  Amh 


and  the  vice  cbaneelloD— the  naoliene  aat 
down  for  hearing,  the  aecouxt  of  businese. 
in  bankrupcjr  and  lunacy  caaes,  aoA  elso' 
the  nsanoer  m  which  hia  lordship  hedl  ex- 
pended every  one  day  in  court  duriiigth^ 
last  three  years,  together  with  a  apecial 
account  of  the  businesa  set  down  and  left 
undone  eadi  day,  and  the  reasexa  of  ill' 
postponement.   Beaidea  tlieae  docuneata^ 
any  person  who  read>  the  evidence  wo^d 
see  that  every  witness  waa  asked:  wrhat 
was- the  cause  of  the  deUy,  and  also  vrbar 
were  the  best  remedies  for  it?    He  wee- 
aware  that  some  of  them  had  Ml.  geaett 
reluctance  to  answer  that  question ;  lulc 
he  contended,   that   the  commisaioner» 
could  not  have  gone  further,  unieu 
had  purposely  sought  for  matter  to 
nate  the  lora  chancellor.     Having  saids 
thus  much,  he  would,  proceed  to  iofonw 
the  House,  that  it  waa  his  wish  and  object 
in  rising  at  pneaent  to  state  candidly  him 
opinion  of  what  had  been  done  by  the 
commisBi6n»  spod  of  what  waa  Ukdy  to  be- 
the  restdt  of  its  recommendation*    And 
first,  with  regard  to  the  eondoct  of  the 
lord  chanceUor.    He  did  bat  dischaige  m 
debt  of  justice  to  that  individual^  when  ha 
said,  that  firom  the  beffinmng  to  die  end 
of  the  investiffation,   he  had  given.  Ihw 
most   material  auistance  to  tne   cooi- 
missioners.    He  did  not  deliver  bis  opio* 
ions  to  them  as.  to  dogmas^  but  allowed 
those  who  doubted  of  theircorrectSMaato 
investigate   them    thoroughljr*  efiwdingr 
them  every  explanation  whidi  thej  re** 
quired,  and  that,  too,  in  a  nsanner  wfaicb 
left  on  his  mind  a  most  favonnble  in* 
preasion  with  regard  to  the  learnings  iom 
telligence,  and  integrity,,  of  that  leoiraed 
lord*    So  far  from  ever  aeekin^  tO'  dieda 
inquiry,  he  bad  done  evesr  thing  ta  fgom 
mote  and  forward  iu    with  respect  la 
the   number   of  appealsi   he   eiMmiKid 
that  there  were  at  present  one  hmdrad 
and  nine  in  anrears,  that  fortT-fi«e  van 
•the: average  number  which  the  lard  thaiw 
caller  got  through  in  a  year,  aod  the^ 
it  wouuL  thua  tidM  about  twe  jKaie  te 
clear  the  paper.    Whatever.  opinieB  mi^lift 
be  entertained  aa  to  the  delay,  ttgudmg 
appeala,  he  waa  bound,  tv  aay,  that  thane 
were  other  caaea  in:  which  it  waa  imposai* 
ble  to  deny  that  great  delay  eiiated. 
Some  caaea  whieh  appeared  to  he  aloeafe 
entirefy  laid  by,  had  beee  produetive  ef 


was  the  cause-paper  of  the  lord  chancellor 


iog  difficulties  in  the  eases,  which 
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ed   him   aierte   lo  coaaidtor   themi    or 
whether  it  had  ariten  from  the  too  great 
preaaure  of  hia  other  avocationai  or  frooi 
aojT  other  caute,  it  was  to  be  lamented  and 
ooglit  to  be  remedied ;  otherwiae  iodivi^ 
doab  would  be  ruiaed  io  their  altempta  to 
obtain  redrew.     He  coafeaaed  that  he 
waa  aoi  one  of  thoae  who  ealertained 
aangtiioe  hopea  that  the  buaioeaa  of  the 
court  of  Chancery  would  be  much  fiicili»> 
tated  by  the  alceratioaa  now  propoaed; 
bat  he  waa  aaiiafied  that,  ia  reoommeDd- 
iog  their  adoption,  the  comaaiaaionera  had 
done  all  that  waa  conaiateat  with  prudeace^ 
io  the  firat  inatance.    It  would  be  wiaer 
to  try  the  effect  of  theae  proceedinga,  and 
if  tiiey  were  not  effectual,  then  to  adopt 
bolder  remediea*  than  to  aweep  down  at 
once  a  ayatem  which  had  laated  for  agea» 
aod  of  the  aoniliilation  of  which  no  man 
could  calculate  the  oonaequencea«    Aa  to 
the  dividing  the  buaioeaa  of  bankruptciea, 
Irom  that  of  Chancefy»  there  waa  not  a 
witneta  whom  they  had  examined,  that 
did  not  conaider  auch  a  proceedii^^  ai  ex- 
tremely detrimental.    The  commiaaionera 
would,  therefere,  have  been  very  bold  if 
they  had  ventured  to  recommend  auch  a 
pioceeding  againat  die  experience  ef  aU 
their  witneaaea,   and  even  agaiaat    the 
opinion  of  many  of  their  owO'  body.    He 
would,  howevei^  atate  hia  own  opinion  on 
ihe  aubject  with  the  aame  finnkntaaaa  he 
had  uaed  eoall  the  aubjecta  to  which  he 
had  alteded.    It  appearied  to  hiaa^  that  of 
all  the  ayatema  connected' with  the  court 
of  Chancery^  that  of  bankruptcy  waa  the 
very  worat,  from  the  infinite  delay  in 
juatice,  and  the  ruin  which  it  occaaiened  to 
the  auitora.    When  he  aaw  thai  there 
were  no  leaa  than  aeventy  commiaaionera 
of  banknipta,  coating  the  country  at  leaat 
90,0002.  annually,   many   of  them  no- 
torioualy  incompetent  for  the  dutiea  of 
their  (»ice— when   he  lecoUected,  that 
they  met  only  for  one,  two,  or  at  the  out* 
aide  three  hoora  at  a  time^  for  the  dea* 
patch  of  aeverai  comonaaiena-— when  he 
aaw  their  ooiniona  and  their  aotiona  ood* 
flicting  daily,  he  had  almoat  aaid  imurlyi 
with  each  other— when  he  aaw  that  one 
Itat  had  conunitted  ten  timea  aa  aHUiy  in* 
dividuala  aa  all  the  othtra  put  logeCMr^ 
when  he  aaw  the  whole  buaineaa  ef  bank- 
taptey  eonducted  with  any  tfamg  but  a 
▼iew  to  ecimomy  and  det patcl^»-when  he 
aaw  the  vaiioua  diSculttea  which  aroae  in 
it,  from  the  colliaion  of  opiniona  amongtt 
the  commiaaionert  tbemaeivca— when  \e 
conaidered  all  theae  laet%  and  reflected. 


that  bankmptcv  formed-  the  great  aeorce 
of  the  lord  chancellor'a  patfonage»  he 
thought  that  it  would  have  been  the.pride 
of  the  report  if  it  had  reoontfnended  the 
deatmciieo  ef  audi  a  ayatem*    Boi  arhen 
he  aaar  that  the  lord  chaneallor  waa  to 
adect  tea  out  of  theae  aeventy  eqmmia* 
aionera  aa  acouct  to  decide  on  bankrupl^ 
and  that  firem  them  there  waa  lebe  aa.M* 
peal  to  the  vicendiaaceller,  aadfirom  hmi 
agala  to  the  lord  ehaneeller,  he  aaa^  ae* 
tUng  but  increaaed  delay*,  expenae,  and 
coniuaioe»  and  he  waa  doing  only  hia  doty 
in  atati'ng  hia  ogNoioaaa  tothefiact.  There 
were  other  poiole  eeoaected  with   the 
aubject^  ea  which  he  would  not  apaak  at 
preaent,  though  lie  muat  hereafter  claim 
the  privilege  of  enteaing  into  them  at 
large.     He  could  aot»  however,  refrain 
from  aaying  one  word  upon  the  aubject 
of  conveyancing.    It  waa  to  be  lamented 
that  aubjecta  cenoeeied  with  the  juria* 
prudence  of  the  country  were  not  auft* 
ciently  attended  to  by  the  Houae.-  .  In^ 
atead  of  remedying  the  defecia  which  had 
been  eccaaioned  by  time,  hon«  ffantiemen 
had  covered  the  table  of  the  Ifeaaa  with 
atatuiea,  till  they  had  made  Ac  \vm 
apecUo^real  property,  auck  e  maaa 
it  waa  impeeaible  to  fiad  any  indMdaal 
who,-  on  any  importaot  point,  eealdaa|r 
.  what  waa  ea  whM  waa  net  the  ]mm»    Am 
i  to  ooove3mnciBg^  no  cooetry  gantlaaaae 
eeuld  gneaa  the  tas  (ontil^  aia  aolisilei^e 
bilV  waa  brought  In)  which  the  preaent 
ayatem   impoaed  upon  him.     It  neeer 
could  be  right,  that  the  ahataaet  ef  a 
naan'a  title  ahould  take  up  eight  bwD* 
dred  brief  aheeta,  aa  appeared  firem-.  the 
report- to  have  been  the-  caaa  in  eoi»  ie* 
atance.    Indeed,  of  a  lavge  eatalor  wbidi 
beheld  aa  frtruma^and  tHilckwea  valued 
at  WdfiM^  many  amall  plou  wete  i»he 
aoid;  and  would  the  Houae believe  it  wbatt 
he  told  theaa,  that  the  dbattact  to  thetide 
of  theae  email  plota  filled  four  hendaoi 
large  brief  aheeta  ?     Suck-  a  oyateBi  mn 
evitably  led  to-  iajurv  and  eanwaionk    If 
way  body  aedeclea  the  peeeantien  df  a»« 
amining  aucn  abatractat  their-  hahra  and 
anigna  mieha  yearn,  afiier  have  eecaaiian 
to  repent  the  negliganoei  •  He  therafoaa 
called  upoa  the  Houae  tedeviaea  ramedjp 
for.  an  evil  which  had  iacreaaed^  «ar  in» 
rraaaing,  aad  which  he  believed  eveaw 
body  would  admit  ought  le  betyaainiahed. 
The  learned  gentleoMn  cendaded  with  a 
deckiration,  that  he  reaerved  hia  opinion 
on  many  pointa  connected  with  thia  re- 
port  to  aome  future  oceaaion. 
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Mr.  Brougham  said,  that  as  ho  was 
quite  ready  to  agree,  that  it  woold  be 
better  to  allow  the  bills  proposed  by  bis 
learned  frieod  to  be  printed  and  consider- 
ed before  they  pronounced  an  opinion 
upon  this  subject,  and  as  he  wts  aware 
that  they  would  have  many  other  and 
better  opportunities  of  investigating  every 
tiling  connected  with  the  question  in 
detail,  he  would  not  have  trespassed  on 
the  time  of  the  House,  by  any  observa- 
tions, had  it  not  been  that  he  could  not 
allow  the  impression  respecting  the  report 
of  the  commissioners,  contained  in  the 
two  last  speeches  addressed  to  them,  to 
go  forth  to  the  world  without  some  kind 
of  contradiction  or  explanation.  The 
effect  of  those  speeches  would  be  indeed 
to  propagate  a  delusion  which  he  was 
roost  anxious  to  avoid.  He  wished  to 
avoid  any  thing  like  personal  reflection  in 
speaking  upon  the  court  of  Chancery,  and 
he  agreed  m  so  far  most  readily  with  his 
hon.  and  learned  friend,  the  member  for 
Lincoln,  that  in  such  matters  they  should 
look  upon  every  thing  rather  as  a  subject 
of  general  discussion  than  individual  re- 
flection. With  such  a  feeling  be  would 
argue  the  case ;  and  he  thoueht  he  could 
DOt  commence  better,  or  lead  to  a  better 
UDderstanding  of  the  course  he  meant  to 
pursue,  than  to  quote  an  extract  from  a 
work,  which  he  understood  to  be  the 

Eroduction  of  a  noble  and  learned  lord,  of 
igh  reputation.     In  it  he  says,  that  it 
was  advisable  to  work  as  much  as  possible 
proapectively.  because  the  remedies  which 
were  to  be  provided,  were  to  benefit  here- 
after ;  and  it  was  their  duty  to  look  rather 
to  what  could  be  done  for  the  future, 
than  to  complain  of  the  past,  yet  it  was 
necessary  still  to  examine  affairs  a  little 
retrospectively,  that  they  might  not.  in 
their  proceedings,  impute  blame  to  indi- 
viduals, for  committing  evils  which  were 
inherent  in  the  system,   and   which  in- 
dividual exertions  could  not  remedy  or 
avoid.    In  attending  to  the  course  here 
laid  down,  he  did  not  apprehend  that  he 
could  be  supposed  to  touch   upon  any 
thing  personally  offensive  or  contrary  to 
his  disposition  lo  avoid  allusion  to  the 
conduct  of  the  noble  person  who  presided 
over  the  court.    He  would  not,  therefore, 
say,   that  the  commissioners  slumbered 
over  certain  matters  subjected  to  their 
consideration  any  more  than  he   would 
say  that  the  lord  chancellor  had  slumbered 
in  abstaining  for  the  five  and  twenty  years 
he  had  presided  over  the  court  to  adopt 
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some  remedy  for  the  evils  which  he  raust 
have  known,  which  he  acknowledged  to 
have  existed,  and  in  which  he  could  have 
effected  some  kind  of  beneficial  alteration. 
He  would  only  say.  that  there  had  beea 
an  omission  on  behalf  of  the  commission- 
ers—an omission  which  his  hon.  friendr 
the  member  for  Lincoln,  had  well  de- 
scribed to  consist  in  an  aversion  to  anj 
acts  which  could  lead  them  into  an  inquiry 
or  examination,  as  to  the  cause  of  that 
delay  which  took  place  between  the  final 
hearing,  when  the  case  became  ripe  for 
judgment,  and  the  pronouncing  of  the 
judgment  itself.  Havrag  found  no  allusion 
to  this  delay  in  the  report,  and  having 
found  that  some  questions  put  to  a  witnesa 
upon    another    subject    were    answered 
voluntarily  by  that  witness,  with  reference 
to  this  subject;  and  yet,  that  the  com- 
missioners took  no  steps  to  follow  the 
clue,  or  ask  any  other  questions  wiiich 
might  throw  light  on  those  delays,   he 
could  not  avoid  supposing  that  the  sub- 
ject had  been  left  out  of  the  report  oq 
purpose.    It  was  true,  that  some  evidence 
nad  been  given  on  the  subject,  but  it  waa 
not  to  be  fotmd  in  tbe  report,  althoogh' 
they  had  given  an  apinion  upon  mattera 
connected  with  it.    In  no  part,  however, 
of  the  report  itself— neither  in  the  pre- 
liminary  matter,  which  might  be  called 
the  labours  of  the  commission,  nor  in  tbe 
one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  proposi- 
tions,   nor   in    the   researches   of  Mr. 
Beames,   was   there   to   be  foand   the- 
slightest  allusion  to  that  great  integral 
portion  of  the  abuses  in  Cbancary^the 
delays  in  giving  judgment.    Some  expla- 
nation could,  doubtless,  be  given  of  thia 
most  extraordinary  omission.    Surely  it 
could  be  said  whether  it  had  been  post- 
poned for  future  consideration.    If  thej 
wished  to  ascertain  what  course  was  to  be 
adopted  prospectively,  why  had  they  not 
looked  retrospectifelv  to  ascertain  the 
origin  of  the  evils  which  were  adoutted  ?■ 
There  was  the  expense,  and  all  the  other 
evils  oi  a  Chancery  sm't.  admitted  to  be 
produced  solely  by  delay;  and  on  what 
ground  had  they  omitted  to  inquire  into 
the  cause  ?    It  was  allowed  on  all  haadf, 
that  the  greater  portion  of  the  evils  of 
Chancery  proceeoed   from  delay;   and 
were  they  to  begin  with  the  brandiai» 
and   not  inquire   into   the  state  of  the 
root?    Could  thev  incjuire  into  collateral 
points,   without   looking  to  the  system 
of  whicii  these  points  formed  only  a  smatt 
and  unimportant  division  I     Could  ibaj 
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proceed  without  exaoiiniDg  whether  the 
delay  was  owing  to  the  system  of  the 
court  of  Chancery,  or  to  any  manner  in 
which  that  system  was  supported  I  Could 
they,  in  abort,  in  plain,  honest,  downright 
language,  and  without  sacrificiDg  any 
thing  to  unnecessary  delicacy,  determine 
upon  the  course  they  ought  to  pursue, 
without  knowing  whether  there  were  mis* 
chiefs  in  the  system  of  Chancery,  which 
were  incurable?  or  whether  they  were 
not  mainly  owing  to,  or  at  least  greatly 
aggravated  by,  the  incapability  of  the 
Doble  person  who  held  the  power  of  dis- 
pensing its  eouitable  provisions?  He 
understood  his  teamed  friend  who  spoke 
last  to  say,  that  the  commission  felt  all 
this,  but  could  not  help  it.  This  was  one 
t>f  the  results  of  the  lord  chancellor'a 
being  appointed  a  member  of  that  com* 
mission,  tiis  learned  friend  said,  they 
had  been  greatly  assisted  by  the  noble 
lord*8  knowledge  of  facts,  by  his  learning 
and  experience,  and  that  he  had  facilitated 
the  objects  of  the  commbsion.  .It  had 
been,  however,  more  than  hinted,  that 
there  were  reasons  why  the  inquiry  he 
alluded  to  had  not  been  made.  He,  for 
his  part,  knew  right  well,  that  the  clian- 
cellor  could  not  be  guilty  of  an  action  ao 
impolitic,  or  a  course  of  management  so 
clomfy,  as  to  interpose  any  open  obstacles 
to  the  inquiry  which  had  oeen  recom- 
mended by  the  House ;  but  what  he  said 
was  this,  that  the  chancellor  all  the  while 
was  present  with  the  commission— that  if 
they  were  there,  he  was  sure  to  be  there ; 
and  he  could  conceive  the  effisct  likely  to 
be  produced  by  the  presence  of  a  man, 
whose  conduct  was  much  less  repulsive 
than  lord  Eldon— *of  a  man  of  much  less 
fascinating  manners  than  that  learned 
person,  upon  the  inquiries  of  those  who 
sat  to  inves'igate  the  cause  of  the  evils  of 
Chancery,  and  whether  those  evils  re 
salted  from  his  own  personal  incapacity. 
He  could  well  conceive  how  such  a 
•person  might  silently  impede,  or  altoge- 
ther quench,  any  disagreeable  inquiriea, 
without  the  slightest  appearance  of  a  dia- 
position  to  oppose  a  strict  examination. 
He  foresaw  all  this.  When  the  commis- 
sion was  appointed,  he  knew  it. would 
happen  ao;  and  he  now  looked  in  vain 
in  the  report,  a  report  which  should  have 
had  works  rather  than  professions,  for  any 
explanation  of  those  delajrs  which  should 
have  been  the  principal  object  of  their  in- 
yestigation.  He  knew  much  good  might 
be  done  by  the  commission;  that  they 


might  make  fine  researches  into  the 
history  of  the  court  of  Chancery ;  and 
that  the^  might  anggest  many  improve- 
ments With  regard  to  minor  and  inferior 
points  of  complaint;  but  that  with  rfr« 
spect  to  the  great  question— the  delay  of 
the  court,  and  whether  that  delay  pro- 
ceeded firom  the  nature  of  the  aystem,  or 
from  the  conduct  of  the  noble  person  who 
acted  under  it^— they  nev6r  could  either 
obtain  any  satisfactory  information  from 
a  commission  so  constituted,  or  expect 
any  satisfactory  security  for  its  being  re- 
medied if  it  was  suspected  to  existw--^The 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  then  alluded 
to  the  observations  of  the  right  hon. 
secretary  for  the  Home  Department  upon 
the  opmions  of  Mr.  Basil  Montagu, 
and  observed,  that  it  was  quite  new  to 
hjm  to  learn,  that  there  had  been  any 
thing  in  the  political  life  of  Mr.  Montagu 
which  rendered  it  at  all  important  that  his 
opinions  of  public  men  snould  be  takai 
as  anjT  thing  either  for  or  against  the  de* 
claration  of  his  feelings  upon  the  conduct 
of  the  lord  chancellor.  The  .  principle 
itself,  even  admitting  it  with  respect  to 
Mr.  Montagu,  might  be  carried  to  any 
conceivable  extent.  The  assertion,  that 
the  opinions  of  sir  Samuel  Romilly  upon 
the  conduct  of  the  chancellor  were  the 
same  as  Mr.  Montagu's  he  now  heard 
for  the  first  time;  but,  as  far  as  he  recol- 
lected, and  he  had  some  opportunities  of 
ascertaining  sir  S.  Romilly's  opinions, 
they  were  decidedly  adverse  to  tne  pre- 
sent system  of  Chancery ;  but  even  with- 
out that  coincidence  of  opinion,  he  con- 
sidered it  extremely  unfair  to  bring  in 
Mr.  Montagu's  commendations  on  the 
strength  or  a  diflereoce  of  politi^ 
opinion,  as  a  test  of  the  propriety  of  the 
judicial  or  political  conduct  of  the  lord 
chancellor.  He  did  not  mean  to  deny 
that  Mr.  Montagu  was  a  very  respectable 
man,  and  a  very  able  practitioner,  in  cases 
of  bankruptcy ;  but  he  did  not  think  his 
opinions  could  have  an  influence  on  the 
case,  or  that,  if  they  had,  it  would  be  ftir 
to  use  them.  He  could  not  help  calling 
upon  his  learned  friend  who  spoke  last  to 
look  at  a  part  of  the  evidence,  which,  if 
it  did  not  shew  a  disposition  to  avoid  the 
subject  altogether,  at  least,  marked  a 
palpable  omisaion  of  what  could  not  but 
have  been  presented  to  the  minds  of  all 
the  comnussioners.  The  passages  were 
these:— 

•'Q.106.  After  a  Cause  has  been  heard, 
is  there,  generally  speaking,  much  delay 
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in  obuining  m  decbion  ?-^Thai  depends 
upon  the  different  Judges  before  whom 
Unheard.  Q.  107.  Supposing  the  CaiMe 
to  be  beard  before  the  lord  Chancellor, 
M  there  mudi  and  wshat  time  elapses, 
before  obtainmg  a  decision  ?—Certainlj ; 
frequently  months ;  Bomcrtimes  yearn;  and 
I  havie  beend  oF  many  casea  m  ^whkk  the 
paKties  have  not  been  able  Co  >iibtaia  any 
deeision  at  all.*' 

How  could  the  commissioners,  after 
thatg  fail  to  hare  the  main  -talneet  pre- 
seated  to  their  consideration  ?  Or  was  it 
not  pretty  evident,  that  there  roast  hare 
been  -some  reasons  for  the  omissiwi  of  to 
important  a  point  of  their  inqairies  f  In 
another  part  of  the  evidence,  they  would 
find  Mr.  Shad  well  asked,  if  he  thought 
one  man  could  do  tbe  present  business  of 
the  court  of  Chancery  in  the  manner  in 
which  It  should  be  done  to  satisfy  the 
suitors,  and  he  answered,  No,  nor  three 
sngels.  His  learned  friend,  who  was  a 
very  good  classical  scholar,  as  well  as  a 
good  equity  lawyer,  would  recollect,  that 
It  was  a  rule  of  dramatic  critics,  that  a 
God  should  never  be  introduoed,  except 
tbe  occasion  required  his  presence,  and 
be  believed  the  same  rule  would  hold 
good  io  a  court  of  Equity,  with  respect 
to  the  introduction  of  angels.  Another 
witness  was  asked  if  he  thought  it  possible 
that  any  man  devoting  his  whole  time  to 
the  court  of  Chancery,  could  get  throaffb 
the  business  ordinarily  before  it,  and  he 
answered  it  was  utterly  impossible.  If, 
then,  a  judge,  sitting  from  ten  o'clock  to 
four,  for  nine  or  ten  months  in  the  year, 
and  devoting  the  whole  powers  of  bis 
mind  to  his  duties,  could  not  get  through 
the  ordinary  business  of  the  court,  what 
hope  was  there  that  iord  Eldon  could 
ever  accomplish  the  task  allotted  him? 
Bat  a  question  actually  arose,  did  lord 
Eldon  devote  all  his  powers  to  these  duties  f 
Mr.  Bickersteth,  it  was  true,  had  on  bis 
evidence  said,  the  lord  chancellor  sat  six 
hours  a  day  constantly.  It  might  be,  he 
was  not  well  enough  acquainted  with  his 
movements  to  deny  it,  and  it  might  happen 
every  day ;  but  he  should  like  to  see  some 
member  of  that  House  get  up  in  his  place 
and  say,  that  the  lord  chancellor  did  sit 
constantly,  applying  the  vihole  powers  of 
his  mind  to  the  interests  of  the  suitors  of 
the  court  of  Chancery.  Now,  beautiful 
as  was  the  ailustoa  of  his  learned  friend, 
Mr.  Shadwell,  about  the  three  angeU,  he 
would  prefer  some  experiment  being 
QMde— some    practical   suggestien    pro- 
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posed,  which  be  did  not  6nd  on  tbe 
face  of  this  report^— to  remedy  the  inabilfej» 
the  now  admitted  inability,  of  one  judge 
to  perform  the  fonctions,  which,  with  a 
variety  of  other  duties,  were  now  thrown 
upon  one  fwssoii,  and  which  one  peraon, 
nor  three  penons,  no  not  even  if  they 
arere  three  aagels  {he  did  not  IHoe  to  loae 
sight  of  the  alluMon)  oonld  perform. 
There  did  aotapjiear,  oetwithstandhig  ail 
that  had  been  aaid  of  the  locreaaed  des- 
patch, any  great  or  material  workfng 
down  of  arrears  in  the  court  of  Chaocery, 
From  the  evidence  It  seemed  there  waa  tie 
less  a  Bomber  than  one  hundred  and  nine  la 
arrear.  Now  this  was  ne  great  evidenee  of 
despatch,  consideringthat  nooriglaal  eavae 
of  motion  had  been  entertained  by  tbe 
lord  chaneellor,  and  considering  that 
these  appeals  were  tbe  arrears  of  only 
two  yeara.  Besides,  it  was  to  be  taken 
less  as  satisfactory  evidence  of  despatch, 
when  it  was  remembered  that  there  were 
oidj  -forty-five  appeids  heard  and  diapoaed 
of  m  a  year  by  nis  lordship.  In  short, 
open  a  review  of  the  whole  bnsineas  done 
in  the  court,  it  waa  evident  on  the  face  ft 
the  r^ort,  that  the  delays  prevailed  to  an 
extent  grievous  and  ruinous  to  the  auitors 
of  the  court.  For  these  delays  he  saw 
one  only  efiective  and  aecessarr  measmre 
•—the  separation  of  the  political  from  the 
judicial  character  of  tbe  judge  prasidiog 
in  the  high  court  of  Chancery.  It  waa 
in  vain  to  deny  that  his  political  avome 
tions  nrast  be  a  distraction  to  hhn,  efce- 
tually  preventing  him  from  tbe  doe  and 
efficient  fulfilment  of  his  judicial  duties. 
Add  to  this — what  there  waa  the  lesa 
need  of  concealing,  as  the  noble  and 
learned  lord  himself  admitted  it— that  hia 
doubting  disposition  amounted  toaporiiive 
menul  mfirmity.  He  was  addicted  to 
over-much  doubting— to  too  nice  aiAtlety 
—which  led  him  sometimes,  from  an  ovei^ 
anxious  observance  of  close  and  intricate 
points,  to  lay  a  trap,  as  it  were,  for  his 
sound  and  excellent  judgment.  And  that 
he  was  gifted  with  an  excellent  judgment, 
and  a  roost  eminently  endowed  under- 
standing, from  his  own  observation  ef 
that  noble  lord,  he  did  net  hesitate  to 
admit.  With  snob  high  capabilHiea  of 
forming  his  decision,  it  was  impiasible 
that  he  could  be  long  in  making  aphisaind 
—nor  did  he  believe  that  he  was  tone  in 
doing  so.  He  was  only  long,  and  skni^i 
and  hesitating  in  giving  his  opiniout  Far 
he  had  a  minid  large  and  capacioaa,  filled 
with  ample  stores  of  leamiag^draiwafteM 
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eTery  souroet  bat  more  especiallj  with 
the  leeraiDg  of  hit  profession,  trained  by  a 
course  of  experience  extending  through 
a  period  of  unusual  length,  and  pregnant 
with  almost  all  the  vicissitudes  of  social 
life ;  be  had  an  extraordinary  subtle  and 
nimble  fancy,  and  could  bring  his  faculties, 
which  were  great,  at  the  smallest  period 
of  time,  to  bear  on  the  largest  and  most 
difficult  questions.  He  spoke  thus  of  the 
lord  chancellor,  not  out  of  any  peculiar 
respect  for  him;  but  he  delivered  the 
sentiments  he  had  formed  through  long 
and  watchful  observation.  It  would  there- 
fore be  strange  if  that  noble  and  learned  per- 
son  could  notsee  through  the  greatest  aiffi- 
culties,  as  indeed  it  was  well  known  be  often 
did,  at  a  glance.  He  roust  candidly  confess 
that  he  was  entirely  of  sir  S.  RomiUy^sopin- 
ion,  that  the  lord  chancellor  made  up  his 
mind  soon,  but  that  the  infirmity  under 
which  he  lsJ>oured,  led  him  into  those  sub« 
tie  speculations  which  so  long  held  back 
his  opinions.  But  of  what  avail  was  it  to 
the  suitors  of  the  court  that  he  made  up 
his  mind  quickly  ?  It  was  no  benefit  to 
them  ;  as  he  would  not  express  it«— He 
had  spoken  thus  freely  what  he  thought 
of  that  noble  lord ;  and  he  felt  less  the 
scruple  or  hesitation  in  saying  it,  as  in 
doing  so  he  had  said  little  more  than 
what  he  had  heard  the  noble  lord  admit 
himself.  It  was  not,  perhaps,  so  much  a 
matter  of  blame  as  it  was  of  excuse  to  the 
noble  lord,  that  he  had  too  much  to  do ; 
that  he  was  obliged,  by  his  political  duty, 
to  be  in  one  place,  when  his  judicial 
duty  required  of  him  to  be  in  another— 
that  he  was  now  there  when  he  ought  to  be 
here — that  he  was  one  day  obliged  to 
attend  die  presenting  of  the  Recorder's 
report,  and  on  another  day  to  attend  the 
cabinet  council.  Again,  he  was  engaged 
in  hearing  appeals  before  the  House  of 
Lords ;  and  these,  with  a  variety  of  other 
occupations,  allowed  him  little  or  no  time 
to  attend  the  efficient  discharge  of  his 
judicial  duties. in  the  court  over  which  he 
presided.  Amongst  other  disadvantaoes 
of  tiiese  various  avocations,  to  which  his 
lordship  was  subjected,  the  suitors  had  to 
experience  this  material  and  important 
one — that  the  lord  chancelkur  could  not 
attend  continuously,  at  any  <me  time,  to 
hear  the  whole  of  a  case,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  take  a  full  view  of  it,  and  to  decide  at 
the  moment  that  all  the  arguments  on 
both  sides  were  fresh  upon  his  mind ;  but, 
by  being  now  called  oft*  here  and  agsin 
called  off  there,  he  was  only  able  to  col- 
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lect  the  case  as  it  were  by  piecemeal,  and 
to  decide  (when  he  did  decide)  upon  it, 
after  that  disjointed  and  disconnected 
hearing  of  it*  These  various  distractions 
realized  the  observation  which  was  so 
familiar  in  the  House  about  ten  years 
ago  in  discussions  on  this  question,  that 
on  account  of  the  political  and  judicial 
functions  of  the  lord  chancellor  interfering 
with  each  other,  that  thereby*Uhe  judicial 
vear  was  diminished,  not  by  minutes  or 
hours  only,  btit  by  days  and  weeks  and 
months.'*  So  it  was  now,  and  would  con- 
tinue to  be,  until  the  judicial  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  political  character  of  the 
lord  chancellor. — It  had  been  said,  that 
the  present  chancellor  was  beset  with 
charges  and  imputations  which  were  never 
laid  to  the  door  of  his  predecessor.  To 
be  sure  not,  because  the  grievances  of  his 
court  had  not  grown  to  so  great  a  height, 
the  arrears  of  his  business  had  not  become 
so  enormous.  There  had  been  then  no 
motions  made  in  parliament;  none  made 
and  rejected ;  none  made,  granted,  and 
then  their  object  defeated  by  artful 
management.  There  was  not  then,  as  in 
the  present  time,  an  inquiry  granted ;  a 
smooth  unruffled  course  pursued  in  that 
inquiry  for  some  days,  and  then,  when  it 
began  to  reach  some  delicate  points,  some 
sore  places,  the  whole  completely  extiD« 
guished  by  a  cloud  of  masters  of  Chancery 
thrown  into  it.  That  man  must  be  not 
only  very  candid  and  charitable,  but  also 
very  foolish,  who  could  have  any  doubta 
whatever  that  the  lord  chancellor  waa 
very  extremely  averse  to  such  an  inquiry. 
The  abuses  ot  the  court  of  Chancery  had 
been  brought  before  the  House  in  the 
years  1810,  1811, 1813, 1820,  and  1828. 
For  sixteen  years  the  reform  of  this 
court  had  been  the  frequent  subject  of 
debate.  The  abuses  were  palpable, 
glaring  as  noon-day ;  no  one  doubted  of 
their  existence;  half  the  property  of  the 
kingdom  was  crumbling  away  under  thttr 
preMure:  the  suitors  of  this  court  were 
daily  ruined  by  their  operation ;  yet,  dar- 
ing the  whole  of  theae  sixteen  years,  the 
nm>le  person  at  ita  head  bad  not  made  • 
single  reform ;  had  not  made  one_  iai- 
provement;  had  not  advanced  a  single 
step;  had  not  put  himself  in  motion, 
nor  moved  even  the  little  finder  of  hia 
lefl  hand,  to  procure  the  remedy  of  one 
evil  — the  correction  of  any,  even  the 
smallest  abuse,  that  under  his  own  eyct 
and  with  his  own  knowledge,  existed  io 
his  court.  It  had  been  eaid»  that  lord 
4M 
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Somerf)  and  the  great  men  who  preceded 
lord  Eldon,  had  not  been  required  to 
■bake  those  alteratbns  and  corrections, 
which  were  now  so  loudlj  called  for  in 
the  practice  of  his  court.  But,  in  the 
first  place,  neither  lord  Somers,  nor  any 
other  lord  chancellor,  had,  like  lord  Eldon, 
the  experience  of  twenty^five  years  as 
judge  of  that  court,  and  twenty-five 
years  more  as  a  practitioner  in  it:  se* 
condly,  the  grierance  was  never  in  former 
years  represented  to  be  so  great  as  it  was 
now  and  had  been  of  late  years :  thirdly, 
such  abuses  bad  never  been  known  to 
exist  without  any  control  whstsoever  to 
check  or  restrain  them :  fourthly,  with  the 
admission  of  these  abuses,  there  never  had 
been  displayed  such  an  opposition  to 
every  motion,  plan,  and  measure  pro- 
posed to  remedy  them,  as  had  been  dis- 
played during  the  last  sixteen  years  in 
that  House ;  and  lastly,  and  most  of  all, 
there  had  been  no  former  instance  of 
such  injury  being  entailed  upon  the 
suitors  of  tne  court  of  Chancenr  by  the 
onion  of  the  judicial  and  political  charac- 
ter of  the  lord  chancellor,  and  without 
the  separation  of  which,  it  was  idle  to 
expect  any  effectual  reform  in  the  abuses 
of  the  court  of  Chancery — abuses  greater, 
and  more  flagrant  and  enormous,  than 
those  by  which  the  people  of  any  country 
had  been  aggrieved  by  a  tribunal  insti- 
tuted for  the  purpose  of  administering 
equity  and  justice.  The  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  concluded  by  saying,  that  with 
whatever  reluctance,  he  was  induced  to 
address  the  House,  he  could  not  allow 
this,  the  only  opportunity  that  would  be 
afforded  him  during  the  session,  of  re- 
minding parliament  of  the  necessity  of 
applying  some  effectual  and  early  remedy 
ifor  the  many  and  crying  abuses  that  at 
present  prevailed  in  the  practice  of  the 
court  or  Chanceiy. 

Mr.  R»  Smith  said,  that  aa  a  member  of 
the  commission,  he  begged  to  disclaim 
any  intention  of  inquiring  into  or  scru- 
tinizing the  conduct  of  tl^  lord  chancel- 
lor. If  such  a  power  had  been  imposed 
upon  the  commission,  he  would  have  ob- 
jected to  it  as  unconstitutional;  for  it 
would  have  subjected  him  and  the  com- 
mission to  the  necessity  of  deciding  upon 
ex  parte  evidence  agamst  the  lord  chan- 
cellor ;  or  to  the  alternative,  equally  ob- 
jectionable, of  deciding  upon  the  testi- 
moDy  of  the  lord  chancellor,  in  reply  to 
the  f^minatory  evidence  adduced  against 
hiiAi    However,  it  waa  no  part  of  tbe 
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doty  of  the  commission,  and  no  ioqidrj 
into  his  conduct  was  instituted.  He  would 
not  sar  that  the  commission  Ind  pio« 
secuted  its  inquiriea  aa  far  aa  the  nowera 
granted  to  it  permitted.  They  had,  ho«w 
ever,  suggested  aomething  in  tbe  way  of 
improvement,  which  might  be  brought  to 
the  test  of  experiment ;  and,  if  fomd  to 
answer,  it  remained  for  government  to 
determine  whether  or  not  further  improve* 
ment  might  be  introdoc^.  Ha  waa  so* 
tisfied  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr. 
Peel)  who  had  already  so  diatinguisfaod 
himself  by  bis  improvementa  in  varioun 
branches  of  oor  laws,  woold  not  leave  thin 
most  important  department  onattendod 
to ;  the  more  particularly,  aa  it  waa  tlio 
one  in  which  improvement  was  the  bmmI 
reouired,  and  most  loudly  called  for. 

Mr.  Denman  coold  not  coocor  with  tiio 
hon.  gentleman  who  spoke  Jast,  that  thero 
was  any  thing  unconstitutional  in  acruti* 
nizing  and  Inqoiring  into  the  conduct  of 
the  lord  chaaceUor.  Nay,  he  even  thongfaa 
it  the  most  important  and  necessary  pnrt 
of  their  doty ;  for  they  were  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  delay  and 
expenses  attending  auits  in  the  court  of 
Chancery.  If  these  auita  were  occasioned 
in  any  degree  by  the  conduct  of  tho 
judge  presiding  in  that  court,  it  was  their 
duty  to  report  it  to  the  House.  It  wina 
alleged,  that  those  delays  materiaSy  and 
principally  occurred  in  consequence  of 
delays  which,  by  the  efficient  diaehaim 
of  his  duty,  the  lord  chancellor  might 
have  prevented.  If  such  were  the  Gict,  it 
ought  to  have  been  atated  in  the  repcirt» 
That  there  was  sufficient  graund  fior  en* 
tertaining  this  opinion,  wooLi  be  found  bj 
the  evidence  of  Mr.  Hooikotti  an  estncl 
from  which  he  would  read,  ahewing  a 
comparison  of  the  delays  which  caaea  met 
with  in  the  respective  courta  of  the  lord 
chancellor,  the  vice-chancellor,  and  tha 
master  of  the  Rolls.  The  evidence. mat 
with  some  interruption,  he  bellevadfi  hj 
some  master  in  Chancery.  Tha  axtnaet 
was  to  the  following  effect  ^-<• 

•<  Can  you  at  all  state  what  m  the  lapaa 
of  time  which  usually  takes  ptocebetwi 
a  cause  being  set  down  for  hearing  ' 
iu  being  heard  ?— It  has  varii^  ao 
that  it  is  impossible  to  give  an 
that. 

<•  If  you  set  down  a  causa  baibia  tha 
vice-chancellor  in  Trinity  Term,  wfaco  Ja 
there  a  probability  of  its  bein^  heardJ^I 
think  it  could  not  coma  on  in  '  ' 
eighteen  months,  if  aH  tha 

are  now  aei  down  am  ftiH^r 
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'  ^  Suppoifag  a  omne  to  be  Mt  down  for 
hearing  before  the  master  of  the  RolU^ 
what  hipse  of  time  woold  take  place  be* 
fore  it  could  he  heard  ?*— If  it  were  set 
down  nowt  I  think  it  would  be  heard  be« 
tone  Chrittmat ;  there  are  very  few  causes 
•I  present  before  the  master  of  the  Rolls. 
**  After  a  cause  has  been  heardf  is  there, 

Seralljspodung,  much  delay  in  obtain* 
a  decision  ?— That  depends  upon  the 
irent  judges  before  whom  it  is  iieard. 
M  Supposing  the  cause  to  be  heard  be* 
fare  toe  lord  chancellor,  is  there  much 
and  what  time  elapses,  before  obtain* 
ing  a  desicion?-*> Certainly;  freanently 
OMmthsi  sometimes  jears;  and  I  hsve 
beard  of  many  cates  m  which  the  parties 
have  not  been  able  to  obtain  any  discision 
at  alL" 

It  would  thus  be  seen,  that  the  lord 
chancellor  was  not  of  that  description 
precisely  which  entitled  him  to  the  eulogy 
which  had  been  pronounced  upon  him* 
Here  wss  evidence  to  show  tnat  caies 
were  pontponed  far  beyond  the  time  they 
required  to  be  disposed  of  in  the  other 
Courts  of  Equity ;  and,  if  further  evidence 
upon  his  conduct  was  permitted,  perhaps 
it  would  appear  that  the  debiys  of  the 
court  were,  in  a  great  dmree,  attributable 
Yo  it.  But  it  seemed  that,  although  no 
testimonv  unfavourable  to  the  character 
and  conduct  of  the  lord  chancellor  was 
admitted,  yet  that  there  was  a  great  dis- 
position manifiested  to  hear  every  thing 
favourable  to  him.  Accordingly,  a  series 
of  questions  were  proposed  by  his  learned 
friend,  the  solicito^general,  which  con* 
veyed  the  perfect  portraiture  of  a  most 
accomplished  judges  and  whidi  were  put 
in  such  a  msnner  as  only  to  require  the 
answer  «<  yes,**  to  paint  lord  Eldon  as  the 
very  paraaon  of  virtue. 

The  sSicitor^Gtneral  intimated,  across 
the  table,  that  he  had  not  been  preient  at 
any  part  of  the  OKamioatmn  of  Mr.  Hamil* 
ton.  Had  he  been  present,  he  should  not 
have  been  disposed  to  permit  sobm  things 
which  that  witness  volunteered  in  evi* 
dence. 

Mr.  DamoH  said,  he  wu  sure  Mr. 
Hamilton  was  incapable  of  saying  any 
thing  untrue,  or  of  resorting  to  any  dis* 
crec&tsble  trick.  The  passage  which  he 
had  read  from  his  eridence  wss  ooe^  in 
Us  opinion,  which  satisftctorilv  diewed, 
that  the  character  of  the  lord  dbanocllor, 
for  despatch,  was  not  so  clearly  estab* 
lished  aa  hb  right  hon.  friend  would  in« 
dnce  the  House  lo  believe.    The  mm- 


hers  of  the  commisrion  had  disdaimedall 
inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  lord  chan^ 
cellor,  and  in  doing  so,  one  of  the  most 
Important  obiects  of  the  commiision  ha4 
been  defeated ;  for,  after  all,  it  would  be 
found  that  the  sul^ect  to  which  they 
ou|[ht  to  have  most  sedulously  dire<^ea 
their  attention  was  left  most  unnotidid. 
This  was  the  consequence  of  maldng  the 
lord  chancellor  a  member  of  the  conMnis* 
sion ;  against  which  he  and  his  learned 
friends  had  ineffectually  remonstrated. 
As  to  the  measure  proposed  by  his  learned 
friend,  he  was  dispoted  to  hope  the  bnl 
from  it,  although  he  knew  not  the  pre^ 
qise  nature  of  it.  His  learned  friend  had 
told  them  of  a  great  manv  propositions 
which  were  to  be  found  m  the  report  i  but 
he  did  not  say  which  of  them  he  intended 
to  embody  into  the  bill  he  proposed  to  in* 
troduce,  ami  which  he  intended  to  rieject. 
He  hoped,  however,  that  members  would 
be  put  in  possession  of  a  printed  copy  of 
the  bill,  so  as  to  come  prepared,  to  ex» 
amine  and  decide  onop  its  usefulness. 
As  to  the  character  or  the  lord  chandenor, 
as  the  commission  cautioufly  abstained 
from  offering  any  observation,  he  wotdd 
imitate  their  example.  If  called  upon,  on 
any  future  occasion,  he  would  not  heai* 
tate  Co  express  his  individual  opinion  of 
that  noble  lord.  Posterity  would,  how* 
ever,  pronounce  the  true  and  inqNurtial 
decision  upon  his  conduct.  For  the  pre* 
sent,  he  would  only  express  his  concur* 
rence  in  the  sentiments  of  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend  (Mr.  Brougluun),  that 
there  were  more  flagrant  and  enormous 
abuses  in  the  court  over  which  the  noble 
lord  presided,  than  were  to  be  found  in 
any  tribunal  of  justkse  m  any  other  conn* 
try. 

Mr.  Tfiuhl  defended  the  conduct  of 
the  commissioners ;  nine  hundred  and  tea 
pages  of  whose  report  had  already  ap» 
peered,  and  niiie  hundred  and  ten  mora 
were  oo  their  way— a  pretty  consideraUe 
report,  he  thoughu  The.  question  for  cofr* 
sioeradon  was,  whether  what  the  coos* 
missioners  had  done  was  not  sufldent  to 
remove  the  estisting  arrear  of  causes,  and 
to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  causes  in 
future.  In  looking  to  this  part  of  the 
case,  tfiey  mast  ohMrve  tliat.  In  1828,  the 
arrear  oTcaoses  was  one  hundred  and  five* 
and  that  in  1896,  the  arreir  amounted  to 
one  hundred  and  nine,  makin|^  an  uiciease 
of  no  more  than  four  causes  mfoor  years. 
Thei^  was  reasonaU0  ground  to  bdieve, 
therilbre,  that  the  meaiMH  propeiM  ly 
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the  commissioDers  would  produce  the  most 
beDeficial  efiects. 

Mu  Abercrombif  thought,  that  the  re- 
port of  the  commissioners  would,  if  acted 
upon,  have  the  effect  of  giving  more  bu- 
sioess  to  the  minor  courts,  and,  of  course, 
of  increasing  the  number  of  appeals  to  the 
lord  chancellor.  With  respect  to  that 
noble  lord,  he  thought,  and  he  assured  the 
House  that  he  spoke  sincerely,  that  his 
lordship  was  placed  in  a  most  awkward 
and  difficult  situation.  Insinuations  had 
been  thrown  out  that  the  causes  of  delay 
between  final  hearing  and  decision  had 
been  touched  upon  by  the  commissioners, 
and  that  the  inquiry  was  found  to  be  by 
no  means  satisfactory.  He  meant  to  give 
no  opinion  as  to  whether  this  inquiry 
ought,  or  ought  not,  to  be  gone  into ;  but 
he  was  sure  that  every  friend  of  the  noble 
lord  had  to  regret  that  the  matter  was  left 
in  this  undecided  and  unsatisfactory  state. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 


HOUSE   OF  COMMONS. 
Friday y  May  19. 

High  Constable  of  Westminster.] 
The  resolutions  upon  the  Sessional  Ad- 
dresses being  reported, 

Mr.  Hudson  Gumey  said,  he  could  not 
permit  them  to  be  disposed  of  without 
making  an  observation  upon  a  paper 
which  had  been  pretty  generally  circu- 
lated amongst  the  members.  He  meant 
a  representation  of  the  circumstances  in 
which  Mr.  Lee,  the  high  constable  of 
Westminster,  was  placed,  from  his  being 
constantly  in  attendance  upon  the  House» 
during  the  whole  time  of  their  sitting, 
without  receiving  any  salary  or  remu- 
neration whatever.  The  case  of  this  in- 
dividual had  been  brought  before  them 
some  years  ago;  and  opposed  by  the 
hon.  member  &r  Corfe  Castle,  upon  the 
ground  that  the  office  had  been  purchased 
from  the  dean  and  chapter,  and  possessed 
many  advantages.  It  was  not,  however, 
consistent  with  the  dignity  of  that  House, 
or  accordant  with  the  prmciples  of  right 
and  justice,  that  they  shoulo  continue  to 
receive  the  services  of  Mr.  Lee  without 
any  compensation  for  the  loss  of  his  time 
and  the  neglect  of  his  business, 

Mr.  3f.  A.  Tatfior  recommended  the 
claim  of  Mr.  Lee  to  the  consideration  of 
the  House. 

Greek  Cause.]  Sir  R.  H.  InglU 
rose  to  present  a  petition  from  White 
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Roothing,  in  Essex,  on  behalf  of  Cbe 
Greeks.  It  was  numerously,  and,  mm  he 
understood,  respectably  signed.  It  was 
not,  however,  on  account  of  the  noifr- 
bers,  or  of  the  respectsbility  of  those  who 
signed  this  petition,  that  he  called  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  it,  but  cbieflyt 
from  the  fact,  that,  with  one  solitary  ex- 
ception, and  that  four  years  ago,  the 
J>resent  was  the  only  expresaion  of  pub* 
ic  feeline  in  this  cause  which  the  Hoiiae 
had  heard,  since  the  commenccmantofthe 
great  struggle  in  which  the  Greeks  are 
engaged.  He  therefore  felt  that  he  ihoald 
hardly  do  his  duty  to  the  petitioneii  and 
to  the  cause,  if  he  did  not  ask  the  induU 
gence  of  the  House  for  a  few  momenla, 
while  he  stated  the  case  which  had  been 
intrusted  to  him.  The  petitioners,  feel« 
ing  as  men  and  as  Christians,  for  the 
calamities  of  the  Greeks,  stiJi  did  not  ask 
the  House  to  interfere  in  their  behalf  by 
war,  or  by  the  threat  of  war.  They  asked 
only,  and  be  asked  only,  for  firm  ez« 
postulation  and  r^onstrance.  At  to 
threats  of  war,  he  woold  only  aa^  that,  in 
the  case  of  nations  as  of  individuals,  it 
was  unworthy  to  use  a  threat  which  was 
not  ready  to  be  executed.  Aa  to  negoti« 
ations,  he  felt  the  delicacy  and  difficulty 
uf  the  duty  which  the  ciroamstances  of 
the  Greek  revolution  had  imposed  o^on 
government.  Bound  we  were  by  treaties 
to  respect  the  independence  of  Turke^jr* 
He  felt  that,  if  there  be  any  diflerence  in 
the  degree  in  which  obligations  Tduntarily 
contracted  between  nations  or  between 
individuals,  can  be  binding  upon  the  par- 
ties, it  is  when  one  is  strong,  and  the 
other  is  weak ;  when  one  is  Christian,  and 
the  other  is  infidel.  It  is  in  these  cases, 
that  we  are  more  especially  bound  to 
show  the  superiority  of  our  prindples, 
and  the  generosity  of  our  strength.  He 
trusted,  nowever,  that  in  perfect  consist 
tency  with  this  rule  of  conduct,  ^vem- 
ment  had  used,  and  would  continae  to 
use,  not  only  with  Turkey,  but  with  Ana* 
trie,  and  every  other  state,  every  legiti- 
mate means  in  their  power  to  obtain  for 
the  Greeks,  not  merely  protection  and 
security,  but,  he  trusted  he  might  stiD 
add,  the  revival  and  independence  of 
their  nation. 

Mr.  fF.  Smith  envied  the  feelings  of 
his  hon.  friend  in  presenting  such  a  peti- 
tion. He  heartily  wished  that  there  coidd 
be  an  expression  of  public  sentimenl 
throughout  the  country  upon  this  sufajiOtt 
which  might  convince  the  world  that  we 
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were  not  indifferent  to  the  great  and  holy 
war  which  the  Greeks  were  now  waging 
for  the  recoverj  of  their  liberty  and  in- 
dependence. 

Sir  R.  H'ilson  saidy  that  the  time  was 
now  come  when  some  step  ought  to  be 
taken  by  England,  in  order  to  save  a 
Christian  people  from  extermination.  The 
cruel  and  inhuman  manner  in  which  the 
Turks  carried  on  the  war  against  the 
Greeks  was  evident  from  this  circumstance 
—-that  the  Greeks  preferred  sacrificing 
themselves  along  with  their  wives  and 
children  to  submitting  to  the  degrading 
captivity  which  they  must  suffer  if  they 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  He  was 
sorry  to  say,  that  notwithstanding  the  he- 
roic resolution  with  which  many  Greeks 
had  freed  themselves  by  death  from  the 
degrading  brutalities  of  their  captors, 
some  of  them  had  been  exposed  for  sale 
at  the  price  of  50  and  100  dollars  a  head 
in  the  market  at  Alexandria.  He  la- 
mented that  French  officers  should  have 
degraded  themselves  and  their  country  by 
entering  into  the  service  of  the  Pacha  of 
Egypt,  and  by  fightinff  against  the 
Greeks ;  but  he  lamented  still  more  the 
impolitic  law  which  prevented  British  sub- 
jects from  embarking  in  the  cause  of 
Greece,  and  from  showing  their  attach- 
ment to  the  sacred  cause  offreedom.  He 
condemned  the  policy  of  the  foreign  en- 
listment bill,  but  praised  the  liberality 
with  which  ministers  had  exercised  the 
powers  it  gave  them. 

Mr.  Hobhouie  said,  that  the  same  deli- 
cacy which  had  hitherto  closed  the  mouths 
of  his  hon.  friends  upon  the  subject  of 
Greece,  had  also  influenced  him  not  to 
make  any  public  appeal  to  ministers,  the 
reply  to  which  might  embarrass  the  march 
of  their  policy  towards  that  country. 
Judgine  trom  some  words  which  had 
dropped  from  a  noble  lord,  m  another 
place,  as  well  as  from  other  drcamstances, 
tie  had  reason  to  believe  that  some  mea- 
sures on  behalf  of  the  Greeks  were  in  the 
contemplation  of  government,  and  he  was 
aware  that  any  public  declaration  of  their 
policy  might  be  prejudicial  to  that  sacred 
cause.  With  respect  to  the  great  blow 
which  bad  been  lately  struck  agahist  the 
Greeks,  it  was  to  him,  aa  it  must  be  to 
every  Englishman,  a  subject  of  the  deepest 
refrret ;  but  he  could  not  say  that  he  de- 
spaired from  that  circumstance,  of  the 
fortunes  of  that  heroic  people.  Misso- 
longhi  had  certainly  rallen;  but  it 
was  not  the  last  hold  of  the  Greeks,  for 


be  was  informed,  by  good  judges,  that  if 
they  defended  Napoli  di  Romania,  the 
present   seat  of  their  government,  with 
only  half  the  heroic  perseverance  which 
they  displayed  in  defence  of  Missolonghi^ 
they  need  not  despair  of  holding  the  pmo» 
out  long  enough  to  baffle  the  efforts  of 
Ibrahim,  or  any  other  force  which  might 
be  brought  against  it.    Had  he  been  duM 
posed  to  bring  this  matter  formally  be- 
fore the  House,  he  could  have  proved  io- 
contestably  that  the  French  government 
had  not  acted  with  fair  play,  either  to- 
wards the  Greeks,  or  towards  this  couiw 
try.     This    country,  on  the  contrary, 
had,  so  fiur  as  its  declarations  to  France 
were   concerned,    acted   a  loyal,  just, 
and  fair  part,  and  had  adhered  to  the 
letter  of  its  proclamation  of  impartial- 
ity.    He  was  not  aware  of  the  private 
understanding  which  existed  between  oar 
government  and  that  of  France ;  but  h 
was  eertdn  that,  whilst  the  latter  public^ 
professed  a  determination  not  to  assist  the 
Greeks,  they  were  openly  aiding  the  Torka 
in  the  unnatural  contest.    He  could  pro* 
duce  a  list  of  officers  receiving  pay  or  the 
Pacha  of  Egypt,  who  were  still  upon  the 
half-pay  list  or  the  French  army,  and  also, 
that  Austrian  ships  were  regularly  in  the 
pay  of  the  Pacha.    He  could  prove  that 
a  nendi  ship  of  war  had  been  known  to 
conyey  treasure  from  Alexandria  to  the 
ports  of  the  Morea,  and  several  other 
facts,   which  would  clearly  demonstrate 
an  intention,  in  one  part  of  the  French 
ffoyemment,  openly  to  give  assistance  to 
tne  Turks  against  the  G^ks.    He  could 
not,  of  course,  undertake  to  say  what 
course  our  government  would  pursue  un- 
der these  circumstances,  nor  was  he  anx- 
ious, for  the  reasons  stated,  that  any  offU 
cial  atatement  should  be  OMide  on  the  sub* 
ject.    On  the  contrary  he  deprecated  for* 
ther  discussion  upon  it ;  but  he  was  onz* 
ious  to  repeat  his  conviction,   that  the 
downfall  of  the  Greek  cause  was  not  to  be 
necessarily  inferred  from  theftU  of  Bfis- 
solonghi.    On  the  contrary,  the  boat  le^ 
suits  ought  to  be  anticipated   from  the 
courage  and  desperate  yalour  with  which 
the  Greeks  defended  that  fortress. 

The  Petition  was  then  read;  setting 
forth ;  **  That  the  petitioners  faN^  to  re- 
commend to  the  compassionate  regard  of 
the  House  the  deplorable  condition  of  our 
fellow  christians,  the  Greeks,  now  suffering 
under  the  merciless  rase  of  Mahomedan 
tyranny ;  it  is  with  lively  sorrow  that  the 
petitioners  have  heard  of  the  onspariog 


erneltj  whi6h  bharacterizet  the  (irotracted 
f  troggle  in  the  east  of  Europe ;  and  wheo 
the  petitioners  couple  with  the  fearful  de» 
Tftftation  of  the  Greeka^  now  daily  threat- 
enedf  the  almost  complete  depopulation 
of  onbappy  Scio,  the  feara  or  the  peti- 
tioners seem  to  be  justified  in  anticipating 
the  most  afflictive  results^  even  the  entire 
extermination  of  the  Greeks  as  a  peoplep 
both  soldier  and  citizen^  infant  and  aged, 
male  and  female,  in  one  indiscriminate 
ilanghter;  while  the  petitioners  deeply 
lament  our  supineness  nithertOy  which  nas 
pennitted  the  distresses  of  oof  Greek  fel- 
low christians  to  arrive  at  this  extremity, 
without  resorting  to  the  invaluable  privi* 
Itge  which  they  enjoy  as  British  subjects, 
orpetitioning  the  House  in  their  fkvour, 
both  regret  for  the  past  and  hope  of  the 
future  stimulate  the  petitioners  thus,  to 
interest  the  House  in  their  behalf,  and  to 
entreat  the  House  to  adopt  such  means 
fli  their  wisdom  shall  seem  fit,  to  avert  a 
mischief  at  once  so  overwhelming  for  the 
Greeks  to  suffer,  and  so  disgraceful  to 
Christendom  to  permit;  the  petitioners 
deprecate  all  thoujphts  of  resorting  to  the 
ultimate  appeal  of  nations^  but  they  ear- 
nestly solicit  the  House  to  advise  the  use 
of  those  means  of  protecting  the  oppress- 
ed with  which  a  gracious  Providence  has 
at  this  moment  favoured  this  happy  land, 
even  those  of  firm  expostulation,  and  pru- 
dent negotiation,  which,  under  God,  may 
derive  ei&ct  from  the  influence  of  our 
extended  empire,  our  acknowledged  emin- 
ence among  christian  king^doms,  the  Imown 
liberality  of  our  inter-national  policy,  and, 
above  all,  the  just  expectations  of  the 
dvilized  world,  that  this  land  will  bo  the 
first  to  interfere  in  the  protection  of  suf- 
fering christians,  which  is  the  most  sig- 
fidly  blessed  with  Christian  pririle^  it* 
Mif,  and  the  most  actively  ei^g^  m  im- 
pertinff  them  to  others/' 
Onfered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Protestant  Worship  in  Roman  Ca- 
tholic States.]  Sir  R.  H.  Inglit  rose 
to  move  for  information,  to  the  production 
of  which  he  understood  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Fo- 
reign Affinrs  had  no  objection,  andtowhich, 
he  trusted  the  House  would  have  as  little 
objection.  He  would  not,  therefore,  de- 
tain the  House  further  than  by  stating 
the  object  of  it,  namely,  to  obtain  through 
his  majesty'a  ministers  and  consuls  in 
those  countries  in  which  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic religion  is  dominanti  information 
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rehitite  to.the  exerdae  of  ProlesUmt  Wor* 
ship,  and  to  the  burial  of  Protestants,  by 
law  or  in  practice,  hi  those  coontriea. 

Mr.  Canning  thought  that  the  hon.  ba- 
ronet should  SaTe  gmn  notice  of  bis  in- 
tention  to  make  such  a  motion.  If  audi 
a  return  should  be  ordered,  he  should  IM 
it  necessary  to  move  for  n  similar  retam 
of  the  righta  enjoyed  by  CathoUos  in 
Protestant  eountnea  under  ainiihr  cbesma* 
stances. 

Sir  R.  Ingfii  obserredi  that  be  did  boI 
conceive  tmit  any  objeetiofi  oenM  have 
been  made  to  this  proposition,  as  it  was 
only  a  sequel  to  several  motiooa  made  ten 
or  twelre  years  ago  for  the  purpose  el  ob- 
taining infonaation  relaUTo  to  the  Catho* 
lie  religion. 

MnDemmm  said,  that  the  raotioD  which 
the  hon.  baronet  had  ao  unexpectedly 
brought  forward,  was  one  of  a  noi^,  and 
unprecedented  description.  It  was  a  mo* 
tion  which  called  upon  our  di&rent  con* 
sub  to  exerdse  duties  which  liad  never 
been  aupposed  to  belong  to  thisir  oflkse^ 
and  which,  if  they  did  exercise,  woald 
give  them  a  daim  to  additional  emolo^ 
ments  from  tlie  conntr|r*  Brota  the  ex- 
tensive nature  of  the  inquiry  whid  the 
hon.  baronet  proposed  to  institute  it  waa 
evidentthat  tbeymust  peruse  an  enomsoas 
mass  of  legal  documents,  and  wade  Areagh 
a  great  quantity  of  historical  evideneei 
for  which  their  previous  habile  might  not 
have  qualified  them.  Besides,  Urn  iis* 
formation  which  the  hon.  baronet  wanted 
would,  if  obtain^,  only  tend  td  raiae  a 
clamour  in  the  countrr  obon  an  argament 
that  was  totally  fidse  in  iisdf,  and  which 
had  never  yet  been  incorpdritad  with  the 
discussion  of  the  Cathoue  qneataen.  If 
the  motion  were  good  for  any  thing,  it 
could  only  be  for  advocatidg  aone  reei* 
procity  of  measures  from  the  BnffKsh 
government  to  its  Caiholie  euhjeets, 
founded  on  the  measurei  adopted  hy  fo» 
reign  Catholic  govemmentato  tlieir  Pro- 
testant subjects.  Now,  if  tlie  eoBdoct  of 
Roman  Catholic  governments  liad  been 
most  execrable  in  thii  respect,  it  was  only 
a  stronger  argament  for  an  enlightened 
government  like  that  of  Enghind  to  give 
to  ita  Catholic  aubjecta  thoai  nrivilqjeB 
which  had  been  withheld  by  tlie  bigntrf  of 
less  intelligent  governments^  Her  hoped 
the  right  mm.  gentleman  wouU  pnone  on» 
fore  he  gave  his  sanction  to  this  neiion  t 
at  any  rate,  he  hoped  the  Houaeworfl 

Cause  before  it  allowed  the  policy  e£Jb|g- 
md  to  take  tu  <$olour  frmir  dM»  «f 
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bigottedy  iotolenuit»  aod  unoiligbtoiied 
Catholic  countrie»-*coantrief  wbich  we 
bad  hitherto  outatrioped  in  the  race  of  in- 
tellecAiial  glorj  and  happinetty  and  wbich 
we  ought  never  to  follow  in  that  career  of 
intolerance  which  had  been  the  curte  of 
ibe  world  in  all  aget. 
The  motion  wae  then  withdrawn. 

CuaasMOY  at  the  Caps  ov  Good 
Hope— PaTiTioNor  LiauT.  Coi..  Bibd.] 
Mn  Baring  rote  to  present  a  petition 
from  lieuL  col.  Bird  complaining  of  the 
changes  occasioned  in  the  currency  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  large  issues  of 
paper-mooey  by  tbe  colonial  goTemment. 
The  hon.  member  entered  into  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  various  changes  which  had 
been  effected  in  the  currency  of  that 
colony  by  tbe  Dutch  governors,  whilst  it 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  United  Pro* 
viocea.  By  the  proclamation  of  air  David 
Baird  the  value  of  the  rix-dollar,  which 
formed  the  currency  of  the  Cape,  had 
been  fixed  at  if»,  and  from  that  period  to 
the  present  it  had  been  successively  re- 
duced to  St.,  2f.  ^n  and  finall;|r  to  U.  Bd. 
Nothing  could  be  more  arbitrary,  un- 
principled, nor  more  injurious  in  its  ef- 
fect, than  this  unjust  alteration  in  the  cur* 
rency  of  ai^  country*  He  begged  it  to 
be  imderstood  that  the  petitioner  made 
no  complaint  whatever  of  the  government 
of  the  Cape,  and  particularly  that  the 
present  application  bad  no  reference  what* 
ever  to  the  noUe  person  who  now  held 
the  chief  oSce  there.  He  only  wished 
that  the  House  should  be  made  acquainted 
with  the  actual  efiect  which  had  been  pro* 
duced.by  the  changes  of  which  he  com- 
plained, and  this  would  be  best  understood 
by  means  of  a  statement  of  the  times  and 
manner  in  which  the  various  alterations 
had  been  made.  In  1806,  the  rix-doUar 
was  current  at  the  value  of  4f.  From 
that  year,  to  1810^  its  average  value  was 
Sf.;  from  1811  to  1816,  it  wu  St.  6(f.; 
from  1816  to  1890,  it  was  U.  lOdL;  and 
from  1821  to  1886,  it  was  U.  6d.  at  whidi 
rate  it  now  continued.  AU  of  those  de- 
preciationa  had  been  occaaioned  hf  the 
eatensive  issues  of  pm^  money,  andex^ 
amplified  a  curious  tact,  into  wUch  be 
would  not  now  enter,  respecting  the  ia- 
fluenoe  which  paper  money  had  upon  the 
value  of  a  metallic  currency*  He  knew 
it  would  not  be  easy  to  return  at  onoe  to 
tbe  state  of  the  currency  before  these 
changes,  nor  would  it  be  consistent  with 
justiee  to  do.  so.  indiscrimmately,  even  if 


it  were  practicable.  Xbis^  however,  mi^bl 
be  donc^  and  waa  qnilA  fiir-Hi  gnduatad 
scale  might  be  made  of  tbe  vaooua  e»f 
gaffemenu  which  bad  been  entefied  iotti» 
and  of  tbe  value  of  tbe  cumocy  at.  diC» 
ferent  times.  It  was  obyiouslv  necesiaif 
that  some  auch  meaaure  ahould  be  adopt* 
ed;  because,  as  bo  had  been,  iofbmied 
from  unquestionable  authority,  many  isK 
dividiiala  had  been  mined  by.  the  nfcnf  qf 
theae  changes.  He  waa  aim  he  had  tt»v 
derrated  the  amount  of  thedisadvaatagea 
to  which  tbe  inhabitants  of  the  Cape  waara 
exposed,  and  in  one  inatance  partieuiaiiji^ 
aa  to  the  coin  which  was  aeotxhitber  froai 
thia  country  by  the  government.  That 
coin  waa  produced  at  a  gain  of  twelve  per 
cent  beyond  its  real  value,  and  thus  the 
currency  of  the  Cape  suffiexed  this.loss  in 
addition  to  the  others.  If  he  had  heard 
that  theae  things  had  been  practised  in  a 
barbarona  country,  be  abould  perhapa 
have  felt  no  great  wonder  at  it ;  but  when 
he  knew  that  the  au^jecta  of  tbe  British 
empire  were  exposed  to  their  efijecta,  be 
could  not  hesitate  taexptess^hia  deddcd 
censure  of  them.  He  begged  to  infiorm  Jtba 
House,  that  tbe  petitioner  had.aroliedto 
aome  of  hia  learned  friendi  for  their 
opinion  aa  to  the  circumatancee.  eC  his 
case;  and  thev  stated,  that.  no.  rednas 
could  be  had  thraugh  the  oidinarjr.  legm 
tribunals,  and  thai  it  was  by  nrnwa  of 
this  House  alone  thst  be.  oonld  hmm 
justice  done  him.  He  knew  thatitbeJ^pw 
might,  by  the  advice  of  his  coundl^  am 
therefore  under  a  certain  rcapminhiti|v» 
order  tbe  20f..  piece  to  paaa  cusreni  nr 
any  anm  he  ahould  think  lit.  Thatpower 
hadt  however*  been  exerdsed  in  tUs 
colony  without  any  responsibilkyy  and  m 
such  an  extent,  that  if  the  House  dU  net 
interfere,  the  property  and  even  the  |ieep 
pie  themselves  must  be  sacrificed.  Bb 
appealed  to  the  knowledge  which  the 
secretary  for  the  Colonial  Xmartaent  had 
of  the  petitioner  for  his  nenect  napee^ 
ability,  and  treated  he  ahould  hear  that 
it  waa  intended  to  examine  mtoe  caaapsl^y 
the  caae  which  he  bad  preaented  to  thp 
notice  of  hia  maiesty's  nuaialeiB* 

The  Chmtcmor^tyEadkumBrt^ftnlL 
that  the  subject  of  tbe  petitum  was  nn 
important  one.  The  cha^e  which  the 
hon.  gentleman  had  made  amdost  the 
government  was  so  serious»  tnat  it  ttm 
quired  a  fidl  expknatioo  of  all  the  oiiw 
cumstanees  of  the  case,  which  oonld  not 
be  entered  into  at  that  moosent.  When 
the.  time  shonU  jeftOi  he  shonUbe  jea^T 
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lo  justify  the  course  which  the  gofern- 
inent  had  felt  it  necessary  to  adopt.  But* 
before  he  entered  on  that  justification, 
he  should  be  obliged  to  move  for  some 
returnSy  in  order  to  put  the  House  in 
possession  of  certain  facts  explanatory  of 
the  nature  of  the  paper  currency ;  and  in 
the  mean  time  he  hoped  that  hon.  mem- 
bers would  not  conclude  with  the  hon. 
ffentleman,  that  the  conduct  of  ministers 
had  been  as  unjust  and  iniquitous  as  it  had 
been  represented.  When  the  hon.  gentle- 
man compared  the  paper  money  of  the 
Cape  with  that  of  this  country,  he  com- 
pared two  things  which  had  no  resemb- 
lance whatever  to  each  other ;  seeing  that 
the  former,  whether  issued  by  the  Dutch 
or  by  the  British  government»  was  never 
convertible  into  specie,  nor  payable  on 
demand  at  the  will  of  the  holder.  Like 
aJI  other  paper-money,  the  amount  of 
which  was  unlimited  by  the  law  of  the 
country  in  which  it  was  made,  it  contain- 
ed the  essential  qualities  of  depreciation. 
It  never  included  any  obligation  on  the 
part  of  the  government  to  pay  it  in  spe- 
cie. However  this  might  surprise  gentle- 
men, he  could  prove  it  by  documents  for 
which  he  should  move.  The  measure 
which  gave  rise  to  this  complaint  was  a 
part  of  a  general  design  to  give  to  the 
colonies  which  were  overrun  with  paper- 
money,  something  like  the  benefit  of  a 
metallic  currency.  It  became  necessary, 
in  putting  this  into  practice,  to  consider 
at  what  rate  they  should  receive  the  paper 
mone^  already  issued,  in  exchange  for 
the  silver  they  sent  out.  This  showed 
also  that  the  government  did  not  feel 
themselves  obliged  to  take  the  paper- 
money  St  par.  The  hon.  gentleman  was 
mistaken  if  he  supposed  that  the  various 
issues  of  paper-money  which  had  tsken 
place  at  the  Cape  grew  out  of  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  British  government,  or 
that  they  had  been  used  in  payment  of 
the  British  troops,  or  for  the  public  ser- 
vices of  this  country,  but  for  the  local 
purposes  of  the  colony.  He  would  first 
put  the  House  in  possession  of  the  ma- 
terials necessary  for  forming  an  accurate 
judgment,  and  then  he  should  be  ready  to 
enter  into  any  further  discussion  of  the 
matter. 

Mr.  Hudson  Gumeu  said,  he  wished  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  what  he 
couldnot  butconsider  a  very  great  injustice. 
Hemeant,thesituationof those  persons  who 
were  creditors  of  the  Orphan  Chamber, 
at  the  time  of  the  capture  of  the  Cope. 


The  case  of  one  famiJy,  partly  resident  in 
Holkmd  and  partly  in  this  eouotiy,  crame 
within  his  own  knowledge.  It  was  that 
of  a  person  dying,  and  nis  property,  by 
the  laws  of  the  colony,  being  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  fiscal,  and  lodged  in 
the  Orphan-house  for  the  diildren  left 
minors  and  orphans ;  the  rix-doUar  be- 
ing then  at  4fS.  6d.  At  the  time  of  the 
ceding  of  the  colony  to  this  oouotry,  the 
security  of  these  investments  was  guaran- 
teed by  the  English  government*  and 
government  lands  were  understood  to 
stand  mortgaged  as  security  for  theae 
funds.  This  guarantee  was  recognised 
in  many  subsequent  proclamations;  but 
the  government  issuing  more  paper  for  the 
occasions  of  the  colony,  the  excnange  with 
England  rose  from  15  per  cent  in  180S, 
to  200  at  one  time,  and  180  since* 
against  the  Cape.  That  famihr  had  re- 
ceived scarcely  any  interest  for  eleyen 
years,  a  small  [lart  having  only  been  re- 
mitted, at  that  immense  losa.  The  rix- 
dollar  paid  in  at  4«.  6<l.  having  been  thus 
fixed  by  government  at  li^  cioL,  persona 
in  this  position  presented  a  case  entirely 
different  firom  that  of  the  colonists,  vHio 
had  been  paying  and  receiving,  in  Cape 
currency,  during  its  fluctuations. 

Dr.  Luskingion  said,  it  was  not  his  hon. 
friend's  fiiult  that  this  petition  had  not 
been  presented  before,  for  application 
had  been  previously  made  by  tne  Peti- 
tioner, both  to  the  under  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  colonies,  and  to  the  Secretanr 
of  the  Treasury,  for  compensation.  This 
was  a  question  of  very  great  inportaooe 
to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  and  he  did 
trust  that  it  would  be  contidefed  with  na 
much  favour  by  his  majesty's  government 
as  a  similar  case  from  anotner  colony  had 
been,  some  time  ago,  when  earl  Bathnrat, 
with  great  consideration  and  hnmanitj, 
referred  the  petitioners  to  the  Privy 
Council,  who  rescinded  that  part  of  their 
former  order  under  which  the  partiea  had 
been  aggrieved.  As  to  what  the  chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  had  said  about  ha  not 
being  obligatory  on  the  government  to 
pay  the  paper-money  in  circulation  at 
the  Cape,  that  was  a  dedaration  which  he 
had  heard  with  the  utmost  astonishment. 
He  could  not  conceive  it  possible  that 
the  government  could  have  issued,  and 
received  money  for  these  notes,  without 
holding  themselves  bound  in  common 
honesty  to  pay  them.  That,  however, 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  seemed  to  look 
upon  as  a  matter,  not  of  fight,  bat  of 
grace  and  favour. 
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Mr.  EUice  denied  the  doctrine  of  the 
Treasury 9  with  respect  to  the  analogy 
between  the  Cape  currency  and  that  of 
this  country.  The  i«8ue  was  made  by  an 
English  governor,  and  the  government 
obtained  for  tlieir  notes  at  from  2s,  6d»  to 
Ss.  the  rix-dollar.  It  was,  therefore,  most 
unjust  for  them  to  pay  off  those  notes  at 
half  this  value. 

Mr.    Merries  said,    that   the   learned 
civilian    had    clearly    misunderstood    his 
right  bon.  friend,  who  had  merely,  at  be 
understood  him,  intended  to  say  that  the 
paper  issued  at  the  Cape  did  not  purport 
to  be  convertible  into  money:  and  this, 
any  hon.  gentleman   who  happened   to 
possess  a  bank-note  of  the  kind  in  ques- 
tion, would  discover  to  be  the  case.    The 
fact  was,  that  paper  had  never  been  at 
par*  except  upon  two  occasionsy  when 
large  portions  of  it  were  called  in  and 
paid  off  by  the  Dutch  government,  who 
immediately  afterwards  issued  a  larger 
amount  than  that  which  they  had  can- 
celled.   The  object  of  the  measures,  the 
operation  of  which  was  complained  of  hy 
the  petitioner,  was  to  introduce  British 
coinage  into  all  the  colonies,  in  lieu  of 
the  various  descriptions  of  paper  which 
at  present  circulated  therein.     In  some 
cases  the  paper  was  that  of  a  former  go- 
vernment, issued  previously  to  our  pos- 
session of  the  colony ;   in  some  it   had 
been  so  issued   under  circumstances   of 
great  embarrassment,  in  others  the  ab- 
surdity had  been  resorted  to  of  striking 
out  a  large  hole  in  the  centre  of  a  Spanish 
dollar,  and  then  it  was  declared  by  pro- 
clamation, that  the  piece  so  deteriorated 
in  value  should  pass  for  one  shilling  more 
than  it  would  have  done  if  it  had  been 
entire.     It  must  be  evident  from  these 
facts,  that  the  measure  determined  on  by 
government  was  not  only  a  proper  but  a 
accessary  one.    It  was  an  act  of  justice 
to  the  colony  to  substitute  a  metalhc  cur- 
rency in  lieu  of  a  paper  one  subject  to 
such  ruinous  fluctuations.    The  Treasury 
had,  previously  to  enforcing  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  metallic  currency,  bestowed 
^reat  pains  in  considering  on  the  manner 
m  which  the  clause  should  be  brought 
about  %o  as  to  produce  the  least  possible 
inconvenience  to  the  colonies.     If  go- 
vernment were  called  upon  to  pay  4i.  for 
every  rix-dollar  which  they  took  up,  they 
might  as  well  at  once  take  upon  them- 
selves to  pay  the  whole  of  (he  debts  of 
the  colony.    When  the  order  went  from 
ibis  country,  fixing  the  par  of  the  rix-^ 
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dollar  at  It.  Gdl,  an  accompanying  order 
was  sent  our,  that  every  individual  who 
chose  to  place  \s.6d,\t\  the  public  chest 
should  receive  a  rix-dollar  for  iu  That 
measure  was  thought  necessary  to  operate 
as  a  check  on  any  sudden  injury  that 
might  arise  to  the  people  in  the  colony 
from  the  change. 

Mr.  Daring  said,  he  did  not  think  the 
hon.  member  had  seen  the  essential  points 
of  the  complaint.  He  agreed  generally 
as  to  the  policy  of  establishing  a  metallic 
currency  m  the  colony  ;  but  such  a  step 
ought  to  have  been  preceded  by  a  mea- 
sure something  similar  to  what  might 
be  termed  an  equitable  adjustment ;  bat 
though  he  thought  the  establishment  of  a 
metallic  currency  a  correct  proceeding, 
he  considered  government  wrong  in 
taking  the  extreme  end  of  the  line. to  fix 
the  value  of  the  rix-dollar.  It  fluctuated 
from  U.  6</.  to  4s.  and  it  would  have  been 
better  to  have  taken  a  medium  rate.  He 
hoped  that  a  committee  would  be  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  best  mode  of 
regulating  the  currency,  and  of  suggest- 
ing a  method  for  the  repairing  the  evils 
attendant  on  the  change  from  a  paper  to 
a  metallic  one.  The  appointment  of  such 
a  committee  would,  in  nis  opinion,  satisfy 
all  parties. 

Mr.  //•  Gurney  asked,  whether  he  was 
to  understand,  from  the  hon.  gentlemao, 
that  the  creditors,  previous  to  the  capitu- 
lation,  were  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of 
Is.  6^.  instead  of  4s.  6d,  the  rix-dollar,  or 
whether  their  cose  would  receive  further 
consideration  ?— No  answer  was  given.  . 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

GOVERNMBKT  ReLIBF  TO  THE  DIS- 
TRESSED Manufacturers.]  Lord 
MilioH  said,  he  would  take  that  oppor- 
tunity of  requesting  an  answer  to  the 
question  which  he  had,  on  a  former  nightt 
put  to  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affura* 
as  to  whether  it  was  the  intention  of  ffo- 
vemment  to  propose  any  grant  for  uie 
Relief  of  the  Distressed  Manufacturers. 
He  repeated  his  question  then,  as  he 
feared  he  should  not  on  that  evening  have 
the  legitimate  opportunity  of  ascertaining 
the  intention  of  the  government  through 
the  motion  of  the  hon.  member  tor 
Coventry,  which  he  supposed  would,  not 
come  on.  He  considered  that  the  caU- 
raities  under  which  the  manufacturing 
districts  were  labouring  were  of  a  nature 
to  lustify  the  interference  of  parliament. 

Mr,  Secretary  Canning  oMervcd,  that 
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he  was  perfectly  ready  to  answer  the 
question  put  to  him  by  the  noble  lord, 
by  stating  that  his  majesty's  ministers  had 
no  intention  of  proposing  to  parliament 
any  proposition  of  the  nature  ailuded  to 
by  the  noble  lord ;  and  in  making  that 
statement  he  wished  that  he  might  not  be 
understood  as  saying  that  no  possible 
case  could  arise  in  which  it  would  be 
politic  in  the  government  to  step  in  with 
pecuniary  aid,  but  that  such  an  inter- 
ference  could  only  be  justified  by  6n  in- 
evitable and  overwhelming  necessity ;  and 
he  felt  assured  that  the  House  would 
agree  with  him,  when  he  stated,  that  the 
circumstances  of  the  present  distresses  in 
the  manufacturing  districts  were  not  such 
as  to  warrant  a  tleparture  from  that 
legitimate  principle,  which  prohibited  the 
grant  of  public  money  towards  the  relief 
of  partial  distresses.  Those  distresses 
had  been  botne  with  exemplary  patience 
and  fortitude,  and  that  consideration  bad 
raised  a  desire  in  the  government  to  con- 
tribute to  their  mitigation,  even  at  the 
expense  of  an  acknowledged  principle. 
But  relief  had  come  from  another  source : 
private  chartty  had  flowed  in  with  so 
rapid  a  stream  as  greatly  to  remove  the 
difficulty  under  which  the  government 
laboured.  That  stream  was  yet  unex- 
haosted.  It  continued  to  flow,  and  would 
increase  when  there  ceased  to  be  any  un- 
certainty as  to  the  part  that  the  govern- 
ment would  take,  as  he  knew  that  private 
contribution  had  been  restrained  from  an 
idea  that  there  would  be  no  necessity  for 
It.  He  therefore  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
state  that,  afler  tlie  fullest  and  nHost 
anxious  consideration  which  the  govern- 
ment liad  bestowed  on  the  subject,  it  bad 
come  to  the  determination  of  not  pro- 
posing any  grant  of  public  money,  as  such 
a  grant  would  have  the  effect  of  cheeking 
the  tide  of  private  charity.  The  accounts 
from  the  distressed,  mtricts  assuoM 
now  a  more  consolatory  aj^pearanbe, 
and  there  was  every  reason  to  iiope 
that  the  wonii  had  been  experienced ; 
bc^  still  they  were  not  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  supenedc  the  efiects  of  private 
bounty,  but  only  to  remove  the  over- 
rulmg  necessity  for  the  interference  of 
the  state,  if,  therefore^  in  the  present 
case,  parliament  should  ofSet  aid,  they 
coald  not  withhold  it  in  future,  whenever 
any  particular  distress  existed.  He  feh 
persuaded  that  the  reiolution  which  the 
govcnmeDt  had  come  to  was  founded  in 
sottiiA  poMcy^  and  be  trusted  that  the 


country  and  the  Hodse  would  do  them 
the  justice  to  admit  that  aa  inaensibiiitj 
to  the  distresses  of  the  manafactmng' 
classes  formed  no  feature  in  the  resolutioii 
which  mioisterB  imd  adopted  on  tlua 
present  occasion. 

State  of  Slavery  ik  the  Colo- 
nies.] Mr.  Brougham  rose  to  bring 
forward  his  mbtiofei.  He  first  desired,  thai 
the  followhig  resolutions  of  the  House* 
agreed  tb  on  May  15th,  188S,  shoik]d  bm 
read:—* 

"  That,  it  is  expedient  to  adopt  cfito^ 
tual  and  decisive  measures  fsr  ame-^ 
liorating  the  condition  of  the  slave-popo-^ 
lation  in  his  majesty's  colonies. 

**  That,  through  a  determined  and  per- 
severing, but  at  the  same  time  judiciouii 
and  temperate,  enforcement  of  such  tmrn^ 
sures^  this  House  looks  forward  to  pro^ 
gressive  improvementa  in  the  character  of 
the  slave-population,  such  as  may  prepare 
them  for  a  partldpation  in  those  righta 
and  privileges  which  are  enjoyed  by  oihor 
classes  of  his  majesty's  subjects. 

•*That  this  House  is  anxious  for  the 
accomplishment  of  this  purpose  at  the 
earliest  period  that  shall  be  compatible 
with  the  well-being  of  the  slates  tbeoa- 
selves,  with  the  safety  of  the  colontts,  and 
with  a  fair  and  equitable  consideration  of 
the  interests  of  private  property.*' 

Mr.  Jirovgkam  then  observed,  that  at 
the  time  the  resolutions  which  had  been 
just  read  were  adopted  by  the  HdusOt  Ike 
only  doubt  which  existed  was,  wiietber 
they  went  far  enough  in  propoundibg 
measures,  or  recognizing  the  necessity  of 
measures  for  carrying  into  effect  the 
scheme  of  policy  which  the  afanoit  unani- 
mous opinion  and  sentiments  of  the  ooan« 
try  suggested,  or  offered  to  the  Honie ; 
but  ail  nan  agreed,  and  dedared  by  tboir 
votes  upon  that  occasion,  that  this  wns  ibe 
least  measure  of  justice  that  ought  to  lie 
mfcted  out  to  the  body  dF  the  pOOplo4B 
the  colonies.  His  majestyli  ge^emmoift 
proceeded,  after  these  resdutions  were 
passed,  to  take  steps  for  ite  fUkpme  «if 
recommendiog  to  the  colonial  fegfiriatnvia 
ib  certain  colonies,  the  adoption  of  afea- 
sures  calculated  to  effect  the  object  In 
view,  and  other  steps  were  tdran,  ealen- 
lated  to  carry  these  princlfdes  into  eibet 
in  the  coionie*  not  snbiect  to  the  legishi- 
tive  power.  It  should  be  his  object  on 
the  present  occasion  to  call  the  aftentlin 
of  tfie  House  to  the  manner  in  which  lil^ 
■tiggestion  of  die  hiog's  gOvsrnwwt  hid' 
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been  complied  with  on  the  part  of  those 
colonies  which  had  legislatures  of  their 
own.  With  respect  to  those  colonies 
which' were  under  the  immediate  power 
of  the  Crown,  the  inquiry  was,  in  all  re* 
spectSy  mach  shorter,  but  it  could  hardly 
be  said  to  belong  to  the  present  question. 
It  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  enter 
with  some  rainateness  into  details,  but  he 
should  endeavour  to  avoid  every  thing 
like  declamatory  statement — to  avoid  as 
much  as  possible  general  observations, 
however  much  they  might  be  called  for 
by  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  He 
trusted  that  the  paramount  importance  of 
the  subject,  the  deep  and  universal  inter- 
est taken  in  it  in  all  parts  of  the  empire, 
and  the  great  practical  consequences  to 
which  the  discussion,  one  way  or  other, 
was  sure  to  lead,  would  prove  his  apology 
to  the  House  ibr  what  might  otherwise 
justly  be  deemed  hardly  bearable  details. 
The  matters  in  question  consisted  of  fact, 
and  fact  only ;  and  it  was  by  a  minute  in- 
vestigation of  fact  alone  that  we  could  ar- 
rive at  the  right  conclusion.  He  had 
stated  that  the  Crown,  having  the  legisla- 
tive power  over  the  conquered  colonies, 
proceeded  to  take  measures  for  efiecting 
the  purpose  of  parliament  and  the  coun- 
try, lliis  was  done  in  the  first  instance 
in  Trimdad,  one  of  the  most  important  of 
those  colonies,  by  issuing  an  order  in 
council  for  the  better  government  of  the 
slaves.  This  order  having  been  made  the 
subject  of  observation  In  this  House,  he 
did  not  mean  to  enter  at  length  into  the 
discussion  of  it;  nevertheless,  as  it  formed 
the  basis  of  proceedings  which  had  subse- 
quently been  adopted  in  such  of  these 
conquered  colonies  as  had  been  called 
upon  to  do  any  thing  at  all,  and  the  basis 
also  of  recommendations  given,  or  about 
to  be  given,  to  the  colbnies  which  had 
legitflatures  of  their  own,  it  was  obviously 
necessary  that  he  should,  if  it  were  in  no 
other  way  than  by  way  of  protest,  state 
what  he  deemed  to  b^  objections  to  this 
order  in  council*  Almost  all  the  recom- 
mendations contained  in  the  document 
alluded  to,  he  admitted  to  be  praiseworthy, 
and  also  the  manner  in  wbicn  it  was  pro- 
posed to  carrv  them  into  efiect,  as  de- 
tailed by  lord  iBathurst,  and  the  right  hon. 
Secretary  opposite.  There  were,  how- 
ever, tome  points  in  which  they  appeared 
to  him  to  have  fallen  short  of  the  object. 
One  highly  important  consideration,  in 
any  attempt  towards  ameliorating  the  con- 
dition of  the  slaves,  was  the  admisslbiKty 


of  slave  evidence.  Now,  this  privilege 
was  confined,  in  the  first  place,  to  such  as 
obtained  a  certificate  from  a  clergyman 
j  of  having  made  such  a  progress  in  moral 
improvement  as  enabled  them  to  form  an 
idea  of  the  obligation  of  an  oath.  His 
objection  to  this  was,  that  he  saw  no  rea* 
son  why  a  slave,  whose  evidence  was  re- 
quired, should  not  be  left  in  the  same 
situation  as  a  witness  in  this  country, 
where  the  court  was  to  judge  of  the  ad- 
missibility of  testimony.  Inf  our  courts, 
a  Pajnan,  Mahometan,  or  a  person  of  no 
religion  at  all,  miglit  be  tendered  as  a 
witness,  and  if  no  objection  was  taken,  he 
was  examined.  It  was  not  requisite  that 
the  person  should  believe  in  revealed  re- 
ligion ;  but  if  he  was  found,  on  preliminary 
examination,  to  be  a  person  who  admit- 
ted the  existence  of  a  God,  and  a  future 
state,  his  evidence  was  straightway  ad- 
mitted. In  diis  Trinidad  order  there 
was  certainly  a  most  laudable  praisewor- 
thy liberality,  for  the  certificate  of  any 
mmister  of  religion,  of  whatever  sect,  was 
considered  as  sufficient.  He  ofc^cted 
also  to  the  manner  in  which  the  evidence 
was  confined.  For  example:  a  slave  was 
not  allowed  to  give  evidence  in  a  civil 
cause,  in  which  nis  nraster  was  a  party. 
He  could  not  see  the  propriety  of  this  re- 
striction. The  next  head  to  which  he 
felt  himself  bound  to  refer,  respected  the 
office  of  protector  of  the  slaves.  It  ap- 
peared to  him,  that  tbe  resolution  which 
prohibited  that  very  important  officer,  tbe 
protector  of  the  slaves,  from  holding  a 
plantation,  or  becoming  a  proprietor  of 
slaves,  was  by  no  means  sufficient  for  se- 
curing the  object  of  government  The 
protector  of  the  slaves  was,  by  that  article^ 
only  disqualified  from  holding  property  in 
plantations,  or  slaves,  within  the  colonyof 
Trinidad ;  but  he  might  be  a  planter,  or 
slave  proprietor,  in  any  other;  nay,  more, 
he  might  be  the  owner  of  domestic  slaves 
in  the  colony  of  Trinidad  itself.  IC 
appeared  to  him,  therefore,  that  thoio 
feelings  which  influenced  the  dictation  of 
that  restriction  upon  the  protector  of  the 
slaves  were  more  likely  to  operate  in  a 
contrary  direction  with  respect  to  the  do- 
mestic slaves,  which  the  protector  watf 
permitted  to  possess.  Moreover,  the  prin- 
dple  of  that  restriction  did  not  extend 
to  the  subprotector  and  his  subordinates, 
whom  it  wss  more  important  to  restrain 
than  the  protector  himself;  for  he  having 
a  duty  almost  similar  to  that  of  impeolor, 
did  not  come  so  mudi,  or,  indeed,  so  is- 
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mediately  in  contact  with  the  slaves  as  his 
deputies,  who  ouf^ht  tlierefore  to  be  more 
restricted,  and  therefore  it  was,  that  his 
hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Norwich,  in 
the  motion  which  he  had  brought  forward 
respecting  the  colony  of   Berbice,    had 
been  particularly  anxious  that  the  mea- 
sure of  the  government  of  Trinidad,  and 
which  had  been  partially  adopted  in  De- 
merara,  should  have  been  carried  further. 
Now,  in  the  first  place,  with  respect  to 
the   abolition   of  Sunday  markets,   how 
did  the  measure  apply  ^    It  prospectively 
put  them  down  altogether;    that    was, 
after  certain  things   should  happen,    be 
done,  or  be  brought  about,  then  the  Sun- 
day markets  should  be  abolished ;  so  far 
it  was  merely  conditional,  and,  indeed, 
the  only  thing  it  ordered  directly  was, 
that  the  Sunday  market  should  be  over 
by  ten  o*cIock  in  the  forenoon.     In  cases 
where  the  market  should  be  distant  from 
the  residence  of  a  planter,  what  was  the 
consequence?     Why,   that  the  distance 
necessarily  impeded  the  operation  of  the 
measure  favourably  for  the  slave ;  for  bis 
whole  day  would  be  consumed  in  going 
to  and   returning  from    market.    Then, 
though  the  slaves  were  prohibited  from 
being  worked  compulsoriiy  on  the  Sab* 
bath,  yet  no  equivalent  was  provided  for 
them  for  the  loss  of  their  own  labour  on 
that  day,  if  they  themselves  should  occupy 
the  Sabbath,  cither  for  religious  purposes, 
or  as  a  day  of  rest,  and  should  not  work 
their    own    provision-grounds.      Conse- 
quently, in  this  respect,  the  order  was 
imperfect  in  its  professed  object,    inas- 
much as  it  provided  no  substitute  which 
should  prevent  the  slave  voluntarily  work- 
ing on  the  Sabbath.     The  separation  of 
families  was  the  fourth  head  to  which  he 
should  briefly  call  the  attention  of  the 
House — the  separation  of  husbands  and 
wives,  and  parents  and  children.     That 
was  provided  against,  indeed,  but  only  in 
case  of  a  judicial  sale.     Now,  so  far  was 
that  from  giving  effect  to  the  intentions 
of  government,  that  it  was  of  much  more 
importance  that  the  principle  should  be 
applied  to  voluntary  sales;  that  was,  to 
all  sales  voluntary  and  judicial. — The  last 
of  those  regulations  to  which  he  should 
allude,    respected   the    penalty   imposed 
upon  slaves  who  should  make  unfounded 
accusations  against  their  masters.    By  the 
present  regulation,  if  a  slave  charged  his 
roaster  with  cruelty,  and  the  case  should 
be  proved,  then  there  was  a  fine  imposed 
upon  the  master ;  but,  if  the  slave  made 


a  groundless  charge,  and  the  magiitratet 
should  certify  Uiat  the  charge  was  ground- 
less, what  was  then  done?     Why,  the 
slave  was  delivered  back  to  his  uaatcr, 
who  was  authorized  to  inflict  upon  him 
any    number  of  lashes,    not  exceeding 
twenty-five.    He  took  this  to  be  an  erro- 
neous principle  of  legislation  altogether* 
First,  it  was  erroneous  to  punish  the  slave 
summarily  in  that  way  for  a  groundieaa 
complaint.    If  he  had  made  a  groundieaa 
complaint,  it  should  be  matter  of  regular 
investigation  :  and  if  he  was  found  guilty- 
he  should  be  judicially,  not  summarily^ 
punished.    But,  if  a  punishment  of  a  tum- 
mary  nature  should  be  inflicted»  he  held 
this  to  be  the  worst  way  in  which  it  could 
possibly  be  inflicted,  for  it  waa  sending 
back  the  slave  to  the  master  who  waa 
under  feelings  of  irritation,  and  the  mas- 
ter was  made  the  executioner  of  the  sen- 
tence ;  nsy,  more,  he  was  made  tJie  very 
judge  himself,  as  well  as  executioner,  fur 
it  was  left  to  him  to  say  how  many  lashea, 
with  a  maximum  of  twenty-five,  abould 
be  inflicted,  and  with  what  severity  they 
should  be  inflicted.    This  order  in  coun- 
cil, of  which  he  hoped  he  should  not  be 
deemed  to  speak  with  disrespect  becauae 
he  mentioned  its  defects,  for  its  defects 
were  nothing   compared  with  the  good 
qualities  which  it  possessed,  and  which  if 
rigorously  and  effectually  carried  into  exe- 
cution would  be  most  salutary  in  putting 
down  some  of  the  very  worst  abuses,  and 
rectifying  some  of   the  most  glarios— 
this  order  in  council  was  recommended 
to  Demerars.    In  the  court  of  Policy,  it 
was,  however,  adopted  only  partially,  leav- 
ing out  some  of  its  most  important  provi- 
sions, but  approving  that  respecting  slave- 
evidence.    Among  those  omitted  waa  a 
most  salutary  provision  of  the  Trinidad 
order — wholesome  and   important  in  it* 
self,   but  more  important   in  its  cons^ 
quences,  by  the  sanction  it  gave  to  an 
important  principle — he  meant  the  provi- 
sion as  to  compulsory  manumission.     This 
and  several   other   important  provisiona 
were  entirely  omitted  in  tlie  Uemerara 
order.     Besides  these  two  colonies,  Uiere 
were  five  others  under  legislative  power, 
in  not  one  of  which  had  any  thing  been 
hitherto  done.    He  understooid  that  ordera 
had  been  sent  out,  and  that  a  correspond- 
ence had  taken  place,  but  that,  up  to  tbia 
moment,  there  was  not,  in  one  of  thoae 
five  other  colonies,  any  order  in  coiuicil, 
or  ordinance— -call  it  what  you  will-«fi>r 
the  better  treatment  of  slaves^    He  waa 
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not  urging  this  as  any  charge  against  his 
majesty *8  government.    There  were,  be* 
sides  these,  the  thirteen  colonies  having 
legislatures  of  their  own ;  to  the  legislative 
history  of  which  he  wished  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House.     When  the  right 
hon.  Secretary  opposite,  at  an  early  period 
of  the  session,  made  a  statement  to  the 
House  with  respect  to  what  had  been 
done,  or  was  begun  to  be  done,  or  was 
in  contemplation,  or  hoped  to  be  done, 
he  took  leave  to  ask  the  nght  hon.  gentle- 
man  certain  questions  with  respect  to  the 
amount  of  tlie  real  substantial  improve- 
ments, under  several  different  heads ;  and 
it  appeared  from  his  answers,  that  little 
or  nothing  had  been  done.    With  respect 
to  five  or  six  of  those  colonies  nothing, 
absolutely  nothing,  had  been  done.    But 
he  should  like  to  go  into  an  examination 
of  the  documents,  and  see  what  was  the 
real  state  of  the  case.    On  four  of  the 
returns  from  colonies  possessing  legisla- 
tures, acting  and  speaking  for  themselves, 
nothing  had  been  done  towards  carrying 
into  effect  the  desire  of  eoveroment  and 
of  that  House.    He  should  begin  at  once 
by  stating,  that  there  were  six  in  which 
there  was  not  a  shadow  of  pretext  for  that 
omission.    These  were  Antigua,  Bermuda, 
Montserrat,  Nevis,  St.  Kittys,  and  another 
of  the  Virgin  Islands,  comprising  a  slave- 
population  amounting  to  80,000 — in  not 
one  of  which  had  a  successful  step  been 
taken  to  give  effect  to  the  desires  of  go- 
vernment.   There  could  not  be  found  a 
page— not  a  line— not  a  word,   in  the 
whole  of  that  voluminous  correspondence, 
laid  before  the  House  for  the  last  four 
years  up  to  the  preceding  day,  to  prove 
that  the  slightest  effort  had  been  made  in 
conformity  with  the  wishes  of  government 
and  of  parliament.    There  was  a  despatch 
from  the  governor  of  St.  Kitt's,  to  be 
found  in  page  69  of  the  last  set  of  papers 
laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House,  in  wnich 
governor   Maxwell,  in  a  letter  to  lord 
Bdthurst,  says,  **  I  take  leave  to  acquaint 
your  lordship,  that  the  important  subject 
of  the  law  for  the  amelioration  of  the  slave- 
population  was  referred  to  a  committee, 
formed  from  both  branches  of  the  legis- 
lature, and  it  is  with  considerable  regret 
that  I  have  to  inform  your  lordship,  that 
little  or  no  progress  has  been  made  in 
fulfilling  bis  majesty's  gracious  intention." 
In   Nevis  the  same  measure  had  been 
adopted,    and  attended  with  the    same 
delay.      The    legislature  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  had  not  as  yet  entered  upon  die 


consideration  of  this  important  subject* 
So  that  it  was  apparent  by  this,  that  no- 
thing had  been  adopted,  and  that  even 
the  propriety  of  doing  soa>ething  had  not 
been  thought  of.    In  Jamaica,  which  con* 
tained  the  greatest  slave-population,  and 
which   also  contained  withm  itself  the 
greatest  white  population  of  any  of  the 
West-India  islands ;  and  that  white  popu- 
lation, the  roost  enlightened  and  most 
intelligent  of  the  whole  West  Indies— 
they,  from  those  circumstances,  it  would  be 
supposed,  could  not  have  with  more  ease 
and  readiness  complied  with  the  suggest 
tions  of  government ;  but,  looking  at  the 
return  which  had  been  made,   be  waa 
obliged  to  say  they  had  done  nothing. 
Of  the  nine  columns  or  heads  in  the  re- 
turn, only  three  of  those  heads  had  been 
carried  into  effect ;  namely,  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  slaves,  tlie  observance 
of  the  Sabbath,  and  the  preventing  of 
levies  on  slaves  on  the  Saturday.    Now, 
the  most  important  points  which  had  been 
suggested  to  them,  amongst  which  waa 
tlie  admissibility  of  slave  evidence,  and 
the  marriage  of  the  slaves,  had  been  alto* 
gether  neglected.   An  act  bad  been  passed 
to  hinder  the  arrest  of  slaves  on  the  Sun- 
day, similar  to  that  which  protected  them 
on  the  Saturday.      Under  the  head  of 
**  Manumission, '    it    was   enacted    that 
where  there  was  a  tenant  for  life,  or  hav- 
ing any  equitable  interest  in  any  slave 
whom  he  wished  to  manumit,  the  value  of 
such  slave  should  be  appraised  by  per* 
sons  appointed,  and  the  money  be  put  to 
the  credit  of  the  person  who  had  an  inter- 
est in  the  estate.    This  being  done,  the 
slave     obtained     his   freedom.       Then 
came  the  enactment  as  to  protecting  the 
slave  in  his  right  of  property,  in  the  re- 
ceiving of  bequests,  or    other  personal 
estate.    The  Act  ran  thus — "That  any 
pecuniary  bequests  or  legacy  of  a  chattel 
to  a  slave,  shall  be  deemed  and  considered 
to  be  a  valid  and  legal  bequest  or  legacy, 
and  the  executor  or  representative  of  the 
testator,  shall  be  authorized  to  pay  the 
amount  of  such  legacy,  or  to  deliver  up 
such  chattel  to  such  slaves."    Now,  he 
would  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  Ust  provision  of  this  beneficial  enact- 
ment, which  was  to  this  effect  >^**  Pro- 
vided always,  thst  nothing  herein  con- 
tained shall  be  deemed  to  authoriae  the 
institution  of  any  action  or  suit  at  law,  or 
in  equity,  for  the  recovery  of  such  legacy ; 
or  to  make  it  necesMry  to    make   any 
•lave  or  slaves  a  defirodant  or  defendants 
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^  the  benefit  of  the  Churoiu''    «<  Public 
meetings  have  been  called  in  manj  pa- 
rishes, and  private  subscriptions  are  en- 
tered into,  to  promote  the  same  desirable 
object."  The  bishop  was  satisBed  with  the 
state  of  the  island,  because  he  found  the 
people  ready  to  build  the  church  ;  and  he 
expressed  his  opinion,  that  nothing  couM 
be  done  for  the  slaTes  till  ehnrches  were 
builu^tUl  thej  were  filled  with  oongre- 
(^tions—and  till   the  words  of  relinon 
had  operated  on  iheip  aoinds.  The  biMop 
vrould  not  have  schools  till  the  slaves  Itad 
been  taught  religion.    In  this  he  begged 
leave  to  difler  from  the  right  reverend  pre- 
late.   The  right  reverend  prelate  thoucht 
that  the  slaves  should  have  nothing  bat 
oral  instruction ;  what  would  he  think  of 
teaching   tliem  to    read  ?      The   bishop 
thought  the  churches  should  be  first  built, 
and  then  the  schools;  but  he  (Mr.  B.) 
thought  it  would  be  better  to  beffin  with 
the  schools  ;  or  both  schools  and  cnurches 
raisht   begin    at   enoe.    The  legislatlye 
body  of  Jamaica   had   certainly    done 
nothing,  on  the  two  occasloDs  that  the 
resolutions  of  the  House  of  Commons 
were  laid  before  them  for  their  adoption* 
The  first  bill  grounded  on  those  resolu* 
tions  was  introduced  into  that  assembly 
by  a  person  who  possessed  great  purity 
of  mind,    combined    with    considerabie 
talent.    It  was  introduced  m  the  year 
1824>.    Its  principal  object  was  the  ad- 
mission of  slave-evidence  imder  certain 
restrictions,  so  as  to  render  it  harmless. 
This  bill  was,  however,  rejected  by  the 
unaoimous  voice  of  the  House.     And 
here  he  should  say,  that  nothing  could 
exceed  the   degree  of  vehemence  and 
vituperation  which    was  ditplaved  on  a 
certain    occasion,    when    he    (Mr.   B.) 
mentioned  to  the  House  the  fiict  of  that 
biirs  rejection,  and  that  by  the  whole 
House  of  Assembly.      It  was  not   be« 
lieved  that  it  had  been  thus  thrown  out, 
only  ORG  person  supporting  it.    His  state* 
ment  was  looked  upon  as  a  misrepreacnta- 
tion,  and  he  was  told  tliK  he  was  lending 
himself  to  the  stories  of  persons  wfie  de^ 
ccived  him.    Now,  if  he  erred  upon  that 
occasion,  if  he  bad  misrepresented  the 
fact,  he  bad  the  consolation  of  erring  and 
miisrepresenting  in  good  company.    For 
lord  Bathurst  says  in  one  of  his  despatohesy 
that'  the  only  measure  which  was  intro- 
duced into  the  House  of  Asseaably  in 
1824,  for  the  omelioration  of  the  oondi* 
tion  of  the  slaves  was  a  bill  to  make  aiaw 
evidence   admissible^   and    it   was  not 


to    a    suit  in    equity."      So     that  this 
Act  which  gave  the  slave  a  right  to  pro- 
perty, did  away  with  its  protection  by 
withholding  from  him  his  right  of  action 
to  recover  such  property.    To  be  sure, 
this  restriction  would  have  the  effect  of 
keeping  the  slave  out  of  the  court  of 
Chancery ;  and  so  far  it  might  be  deemed 
a  benefit    [a  laugh].    This  restriotion 
withheld  from  the  executor  or  personal 
representative  of  a  slave,  his  right  of 
action  to  obtain  such    legacy  or  other 
property   so   bequeathed.      Such    were 
the  benefits  that    this   enactment   con- 
ferred   on    the   slave.      With    respect 
to  that  bill,  the   duke    of   Manchester, 
in  a  letter  to  earl  Bsthurst,  designates  it 
as  '*  a  Bill  of  very  trifling  importance.*' 
In  the  same  letter,  he  says,  **  a  bill  has 
also  been  passed  for  giving  full  effect  to 
the  new  Episcopal  Establishment,  and  I 
have  reason  to  think,  that  in  all  its  parts 
it  is  satisfactory  to  the  bishop.^  No  doubt 
k  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  right  rev. 
pr^ate  at  the  head  of  the  Jamaica  Church 
£stablishncent,  and  he  seemed  so  satis- 
fied that  he  could  not  find  terms  suffi* 
ciently  strong  to  express  that  satisfaction. 
The  hon.  and  learned  member  was  here 
about  to  read  an  extract  from  the  bishop's 
letter,  when  he  experienced  some  inter- 
ruption which  caused  him  to  say,  that  he 
vns  sorry  he  should  have  to  trouble  the 
House    with    so    much  reading,  but  he 
should    inform    them,    that  about    nine 
tenths  of  what  he  liad  to  say  would  be 
composed  of  reading,  so  that  if  gentlemen 
did  not  wish  to  att«)d  to  him,  it  would  be 
better  they  sliouki    absent    themselves. 
—The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  then 
read  the  following  passage  firom  a  letter 
of  the  bishop  of  Jamaica,  addressed  to 
eari  Bathurst :  —  **  I   have    the    highest 
satisfaction  in  being  able  to  assure  your 
lordship,    that    the  same  good    feeling, 
which  I  had  the  pieastKe  to  communicate 
to  you  on  a  former  occasion,  with  regard 
to  Kingston,  continues  to  animate  every 
part  of  the  Island  I  have  hitherto  visited. 
Mr.  Archdeacon  Pope  and  myself  have 
just  completed  a  progress  through  all  the 
parishes  except  two.    Tl)e  general  result 
of  our  observations  has  been,  a  hearty 
desire  on  tho  part  of  the  proprietors,  or 
their  representatives,  cheerfully  to  promote, 
as  far  as  their  limited  means  will  allow, 
any  measures  which  I  have  thought  it  my 
duty  to  suggest."     What  will  the  House 
think  ?     For  the  benefit  of  the  slaves  ? 
No*    The  riglit  reverend  prelate  says,  for 
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singular  that  that  bill  was  r^ected,  it 
having  only  one  indiTidual  to  support  it» 
namely,  the  mover  of  the  bill.  The  con* 
aideratioB  of  that  bill  was  reaomed  before 
a  committee  of  the  House  of  Assembly, 
in  1825.  It  began  its  labours  in  the  Sep* 
teaober  of  tliat  year,  and  having  sat  upon 
it  some  time,  it  was  again  brought  before 
the  House  of  Assemb^  for  consideratioiiv 
and  the  measure  was  again  lost,  by  a 
majority  of  two  to  one*  Now,  what  was 
the  measure  thus  rejected?  It  enacted 
that,  first,  before  a  slave  was  admitted  to 
give  evidence,  he  should  obtain  a  oertifi*' 
cate,  in  the  hand-writing  of  the  person 
under  whose  care  lie  had  been.  This 
certificate  was  to  be,  in  efiect,  a  three 
years*  testimonial  of  his  good  con* 
duct.  The  slave  was  also  required 
to  produce  his  certificate  of  baptism, 
signed  by  the  established  minister  or 
rector,  who  was  also  to  certify  to  bis  being 
a  sensible  person,  and  of  his  having  a  cor- 
rect notion  of  the  nature  of  anoatli. 
Now  by  this  bill,  ail  this,  it  would  be  ob- 
served, was  to  be  certified  by  the  esta- 
blished minister,  and  not  by  the  Catholic, 
the  Methodist,  or  other  Sectarian^  tsinia- 
ter,  as  the  former  act  woaild  have  slbwed. 
If  this  bill  had  beea  earrietl,  it  would  -not 
have  effected  the  least  good ;  and  that  for  a 
reason  which  consoled  him  fbrits  rejection^ 
In  order  that  the  slave's  evidenee  might 
be  admitted,  he  mast  have  a  good  charac*' 
ter  from  his  master,  or  firom  his  overseer  i 
80  that  the  person  whom  he  considered  to 
be  his  enemy,  from  the  ill-treatment  he 
received  from  him,  was  the  very  person 
who  was  selected  to  give  him  that  good 
character  which  would  render  him  ulti- 
mately a  competeat  witness  against  that 
said  master  or  overseer,  agaiast  whom  he 
might  have  good  grounds  of  complaint. 
That  measure  havtog  such  a  provision  in 
it,  which  so  attenuated,  frustrated,  aad 
nullified,  all  benefit  it  was  intended  to  be- 
stow, was  rejected.  The  account  given 
by  the  duke  of  Maachester,  with  respect 
to  the  relectioo  of  that  bill,  was  hnportant. 
The  duke,  in  a  leti«r  to  lord  Bathurst, 
says,  *<  aad  although  thia  bill  -was  cea* 
fiaed  in  ita  operation  €o  the  cases  of  mar* 
der,  ureason,  and  msybmm^  and  guarded 
by  provisions,  which,  in  the  opmion  of 
tliemost  iQieNigeDt  portion  of  the  ooid* 
munity,  ^ad  of  those  w4)o  passa»s  tho 
hu-gest  stake  in  the  cowMry,  rendered  it 
perfectly  harflileis»  the  clamour  out  of 
doors  was  so  great,  and  the  resolutions 
entered  into  at  parochial  meetings  ao 


strongly  eicpressed  die  publio  fading,  that 
many  members  whose  sentiments  ware 
favourable  to  the  aaeasure  yiddad  to  ti» 
opiaion  of  their  aonstitueats,  and  voted 
against  the  bill,  and  it  was  finally  lost  on 
a  division  of  24  to  13."  And  here  he 
would  say  that  he  really  felt  finr  the  mem- 
bers of  this  assembly.  He  personality 
knew  some  of  them,  and  the  names  af 
many  of  themmust  be  faonliar  ta  the  mem- 
bers of  thai  House ;  aad  thesa  who  knew 
any  tiling  of  tliem  mast  be  aware,  that 
that  assembly  posseesed  many  good  men, 
who  were  both  endowed  witii  talents  end 
learning  Haw  pitiable,  therefore,  was 
their  situation-^to  be  placed  in  the  Hoose 
of  assembly  of  a  couotry*— to  be  there 
bereft  of  the  power  of  doing  that  which 
their  own  better  feelings  would  induce 
them  to  achieve.  The^  were  obliged  to 
yield  to  the  pabKc  opinfsn,  aadconipeUad 
to  give  in  to  the  local  prejudices.  Pro- 
ceeding with  the  extracts  from  various 
documents  which  be  read  to  the  Hoose, 
the  hon.  and  learned  ganlleman  adverted 
to  certain  resolutiona  passed  at  ona  af  Ike 
vestry  meetings  held  in  the  aslaad  of  Ja- 
maica, which  went  to  express  the  opinian 
of  the  meeting,  that  it  would  be  highly 
advantageous  ao  the  iaterasts  oi  the  c»Maf 
to  banish  from  thence,  as  Car  aa  -that  ch" 
jcct  caokl  possibly  be  aooomplisbed,  aha 
principks  and  mnoence  of  SBOtatianimi 
and  that  inttead  af  their  being  farthar  m^ 
dulged,  restrictive  and  peaitaaiial  reaiN 
sares  should  be  resorted  to.  This  lino  of 
conduct,  however,  was  not  pursved  oaCM 
it  was  found  that  the  negnses  on  iheir  part 
seemed  indaied  to  noy  attention  to  seo» 
tariaa  dectrinea.  How  was  the  fact, 
then  ?  Insaead  of  milder  aeasutea  being 
adopted,  straager  oaes  were  enforced^  and 
the  popuknion  of  Jsmaica  were  to  rapant 
of  errors  brought  onby  others>  before  aM 
restrictions  had  become  neeessary.  Tha 
was  iiH  to  'be  attributed  U  >that  zeal  Ant 
the  established  religiao,  which  woald'OX* 
dado  all  either  doctrine  but  that  of  FMn 
testaotiara.  When  the  present  bisho|p^ 
Jaawioa  arrived  there,  addresses  srain 
preseated  to  him  from  the  diffisnnt  islands 
under  his  authority.  In  dwae  addresMS 
he  was  extolled  and  pmisad  to  the  Tery 
skies,'and  the -most  iataaringipraiesretioos 
ware  made  to  aupport  the  Choscb  Esta- 
blishment. The  promoters  of  those  ad- 
dresses were  hortile  to  the  ameiioration 
af  the  coodiden  of  the  skives ;  and  Iha 
great  end  of  those  addresses  was  to  die* 
courage  settariaa  and  arethodiatiad  prin* 
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ciples  from  gaining  ground.  Noiv  it  was 
not  his  opinion,  but  it  was  the  opinion  of 
all  those  who  knew  the  slaves  best,  that 
if  it  was  a  desirable  object  that  the  slaves 
should  be  enlightened  by  religious  educa- 
tion, that  end  was  to  be  best  attained  by 
encouraging,  and  not  by  opposing,  Me- 
thodists and  sectarians.  It  was  an  indis- 
putable fact,  that  already  the  greatest 
benefits  had  been  conferred  upon  the 
slaves  of  all  those  islands  through  the 
labours  of  the  Methodists. 

Next  to  Jamaica,  which  had  done  nothing 
or  next  to  nothing,  came  Barbadoes  which 
contained  a  slave-population  of  79,000,  or 
nearer  80,000.  To  the  return  made  from 
chat  island  a  supplement  had  been  tacked, 
to  show  that  a  great  deal  had  been  done. 
It  stated,  that  **  an  act  had  been  passed 
by  the  legislature  of  Barbadoes  in  Decem- 
ber, 1825,  in  which  were  many  wise  and 
salutary  provisions."  He  did  not  mean 
to  say,  that  this  return  was  in  favour  of 
the  slaves;  he  only  meant  to  show  that 
Barbadoes  had  done  nothing,  or  worse  than 
nothing;  for  he  v^ished  that  nothing  had 
been  done  by  the  local  legislature  of  that 
island  with  regard  to  making  laws  for  the 


dare  such  slave  free.*'    But  this  provisa, 
however,  just  and  proper,  was  by  no  means 
a  new  one ;  for  on  looking  to  the  year 
1707,  it  would  be  found  that  a  similar  law 
was  passed  by  the  legislature  of  Barba- 
does ;  but  there  was  one  material  altera- 
tion, and  it  was  curious  to  observe  the 
difference  of  temper  which  characterized 
the  present  government  and  that  of  the 
year  1807.    How  stood  the  law  in  that 
year  ?     In  case  of  a  slave  behaving  him- 
self courageously  in  battle,  he  should  then 
have  his  freedom,  ipso  facto ;  so  that  after 
the  lapse  of  a  century  and  a  Quarter,   the 
addition  of  a  pension  was  held  out  to  him 
as  a  further  stimulus  to  his  valour,  and  in 
order  to  encourage  him  to  behave  so  as 
to  kill  or  destroy,  not  only  an  enemy, — 
he  begged  the  House  to  mark  while  he 
read  the  passage  from  the  acr,«— '<  in  order 
to  kill   or   destroy  one  or  more  of  the 
enemy  or  rebeJi."     So  that  an  encourage- 
ment was  held  out  not  only  for  invasion, 
but  for  rebellion  also.    He  did  not  mean 
to  go  through  the  other  clauses  and  pro- 
visoes of  this  particular  act ;  but  if  any 
gentleman  would  look  it  over,  he  would 
6nd  that  almost  all  its  provisoes  were  in 


slaves.     This  last,  as  he  before  stated,  was    acts  passed  so  far  back  as  the  year  1707 


passed  in  the  year  1825.    Under  the  head 
of  manumission  in  the  act  referred  to  he 
found  this  clause-^"  That  if  any  slave 
shall  discover  and  give  information  of  any 
evil  designs  or  plots  of  any  other  slave  or 
slaves,  whereby  insurrection  or  rebellion 
may  be  discovered,    that   such  slave  or 
slaves  who  give  such  information  as  afore- 
said, shall  on  full  conviction  of  the  accused 
as  aforesaid,  be  declared  free,  and  shall 
accordingly  be  from  thenceforth  free,  and 
be  allowed  10/.  as  a  pension ;  and  if  he 
choose  to  continue  to   remain  with  his 
master,  such  slave  (hall  in  that  case  an- 
nually and  every  year  be  paid  the  sum  of 
25/.  current  money  from  the  public  trea* 
sury."     So  that  the  slave  would  not  only 
receive  his  manumission,  but  a  pension 
also.     But  this  clause  was  not  of  such  re- 
cent origin  as  might  be  imagined.     In 
January,  1688,  he  found  that  there  was 
this  self-same  proviso,  with  this  special 
difference,   however— that  the  slave,  al* 
though  entitled  to  his  freedom,  was  not 
to  receive  any  pension.    He  was  merely 
to  get  40<.  and  his  liberty.    He  found 
another  clause  in  that  act  to  this  effect : 
— "  That  every  slave,  in  case  of  rebellion, 
who  shall  behave  well  and  courageously 
in  battle,  and  who  shall  kill  one  or  more 
enemies,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  de- 


and  1767,  and  one  even  so  far  back  as  the 
year  1609.    Independently  of  the  change 
which  he  had  already  pointed  out  with 
reference  to  this  act  ana  that  of  the  year 
1707,  there  were  other  most  important 
changes  made  in  the  law,  relitiog  to  the 
quarrelling  of  slaves,  and  their  use  of  in- 
solent language  to  white  persons.    This 
which  he  would  now  read  was  new.     <■  If 
any    slave   shall    be   guilty   of  quarrel- 
ling,   threatening,    or  fighting  with  one 
another,  or  of  insolent  language,  drunken- 
ness,   indecency,   or  cock-fightine,*'-^e 
wished  to  state  that  the  extracts  wtiich  he 
was  reading  were  copied  from  the  old  act 
— *'  or  of  riding  or  driving  in  a  faster  gait 
than  a  gentle  trot,  on  any  road  of  thia 
island,  or  of  cruelly  beating  or  ill-uaing 
any  horse,  mare,  gelding*  mule,  astp  or 
other  cattle,  or  ot  any  other  disorderlr 
conduct  or  misbehaviour."    Now»  all  this 
was  passed  on  the  9th  of  August  1749» 
and  he  begged  hon.  gentlemen  just  to 
compare  the  clause  which  he  had  read 
with  the  27th  clause  of  the  new  act ;  when 
it  would  be  found,  that  the  moat  trifling 
of  all  offences  were  subject  to  a  puniah- 
ment  of  thirty-nine  stripes,  to  he  given  at 
the  discretion  of  one  judge,  whareaa  the 
old  act  required  the  concurrence  of  two 
judges.     But   there    was   still   another 
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most  imporUmt  alteration.  The  pld  act 
saidy  '*or  of  using  insolent  language 
or  gestures  to  any  white  person;''  wbSe 
the  words  of  the  new  act  ran  thus— 
'<  to  or  of  any  white  person.'^  Some  gen- 
tlemen who  knew  nothing  of  law,  might 
think  that  this  little  word  '<  of"  was  of  no 
consequence,  and  by  no  means  material 
whether  inserted  or  omitted ;  but,  trifling 
as  the  word  might  seem  in  its  present 
place,  in  this  act  it  might  lead  to  the  se- 
vere punishment  of  thirty-nine  lashes,  to 
be  awarded  by  a  single  judge ;  but  in  case 
of  a  pregnant  woman,  the  sentence  was 
to  be  commuted  to  imprisonment*  There 
was  another  part  of  that  27th  clause 
which  was  or  too  general  a  nature,  and 
was  therefore  liable  to  abuse*  It  was  this 
— >"  or  guilty  of  any  disorderly  conduct  or 
misbehaTiour."  Now,  he  contended,  that 
there  was  nothing  more  vague  or  unsatis- 
factory than  this  mode  of  legislating ;  for  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  define  whist  spe- 
cies of  irregularity  would  come  witnin 
the  meaning  of  those  words;  and  the 
clause,  as  it  was  at  present  constructed, 
was  made  dangerous,  arbitrary,  and  over- 
bearing, by  the  omission  of  the  important 
words  contained  in  the  clause  of  1749 : 
those  words  gave  a  very  different  meaning 
to  the  clause—*'  any  conduct  or  misbeha- 
viour whereby  the  public  were  disturbed, 
or  any  particular  person  aggrieved.** 
Compare  the  words  of  the  two  clauses 
together,  and  what  a  different  inference 
would  be  drawn  from  each.  One  clause 
gave  a  definitive  sentence,  to  be  followed 
by  a  severe  punishment  inflicted  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  only  one  judge ;  while  the  other 
left  the  sentence  to  the  mercy  of  the  ac- 
cuser, and  the  two  judges,  whose  joint 
concurrence  was  essential  as  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  punishment  which  should 
follow.  There  was  a  clause  with  respect 
to  the  killing  of  slaves,  that  made  it  only 
liable  to  an  action  at  law  f  a  slave  were 
killed  by  acddent ;  and  in  the  same  clause 
it  provided,  that  <*if  any  slave,  guilty  of 
robbery,  shall  hereafter  be  killed  whilst 
committing  or  attempting  to  commit  a 
robbery,  or  in  the  attempt  to  murder  a 
white  person,  &c. ;"— so  tnat  if  a  slave  be 
killed— no  matter  how,  or  by  whom— the 
murderer^  had  only  to  make  it  clear  that 
he  committed  the  act  in  deCence  of  his 
property,  in  order  to  excuse  him  in  the 
eye  of  the  law.  In  this  way,  an  insolent 
look  or  expression  might  be  construed  into 
crime,  and  the  extreme  punishment  might 
Ibllow.  The  act  said,  you  may  with  im- 
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punity  kill  any  slave  who  does  so  and  so 
to  you.  But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
might  be  said,  that  if  any  white  or  free 
person  shall  maim,  mutilate,  or  dismem- 
ber any  slave,  he  shall  be  punished  ac- 
cordingly. It  was  only  within  the  last 
two  or  three  years,  that  the  killing  of  a 
slave  was  counted  felony.  Now  it  was 
murder,  as  the  wilful  death  of  a  fellow- 
being  was  in  our  own  laws.  But,  to  what 
did  this  clause  protecting  the  slaves 
amount  to  ?  **  If  you  maim,  mutilate,  or 
dismember  any  slave,"  that  was  to  say, 
if  you  cut  his  leg,  or  gave  him  some  bodily 
wound  not  affecting  his  life,  you  might 
be  prosecuted,  and  punished  by  fine ;  and 
a  person  guilty  of  maiming  or  mutilating 
a  slave  might  be  punished  in  the  same 
way  as  a  slave  would  be  punished  for  trot- 
ting his  master's  horse  too  fast.  The 
act  then  proceeded—**  That  if  any  person 
or  persons  shall  hereafter  commit  any  act 
or  acts  of  cruelty  towards  a  slave,  or  shall 
wantonly,  maliciously,  and  cruelly,  whip, 
beat,  or  bruise,  any  slave  or  slaves."  Let 
the  House  attend  to  this  clause ;  for  this 
wanton,  cruel,  and  malicious  whipping, 
beating,  and  bruising  —  bruising  which 
might  extend  to  any  injury  of  the  unfor- 
tunate slave,  short  of  actual  mutilation — 
which  might  maim  liim  and  render  him 
wretched  for  life;  for  such  bruising,  this  act 
decreed  a  penalty  of  25/.  currency,  whidi 
was  somewhere  about  18/.  or  20/.  sterling. 
After  this  part,  which  was  avowedly  for 
the  protection  of  the  slave,  he  would  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  a  clause 
which  had  for  its  object  the  greater  se- 
curity of  the  masters.  The  clause  stated, 
**  That  if  any  slave  or  slaves  shall  hear  any 
other  slave  or  slaves  speaking  any  words 
■tending  to  mutiny,  insurrection,  or  rebel- 
lion, &c.,  and  shall  not  immediately  disclose 
or  discover  the  same  to  his,  her,  or  their 
master  or  owner,  or  to  some  justice,  iicT 
Now,  before  lie  mentioned  the  punishment 
decreed  against  this  act  of  omission  on  the 
part  of  tM  slave,  he  would  ask  how  that 
slave  was  to  make  op  his  mind,  as  to 
subject  on  which  he  was  called  upon  to 
make  the  disclosure  ?  For,  be  it  observed, 
be  was  not  required  to  decide  as  to  what 
was  or  was  not  mutiny  or  sedition,  bntupon 
the  incomparably  more  difficult  point^^ 
what  might  or  might  not  have  a  tendency 
to  those  crimes.  He  was  required  by 
thb  act  to  weigh  the  subject  seriously, 
and  after  maturely  deliberating  io  his 
mind  on  the  nature  of  the  words  spoken, 
be  was  expected  to  come  co  the  same 
40 
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conclusion  to  which  a  jury  of  twelve  men 
on  their  oaths,  having  heard  evidence  and 
the  charge  of  a  jadge,  might  come,  as  to 
the  tendency  of  these  words ;  and  if  he 
should  not  arrive  at  this  conclusion— and 
on  that  would  depend  the  crime  of  con- 
cealing them-— what  was  the  punishment  ? 
Was  it  the  payment  of  25L  currency,  as 
in  the  case  of  "malicious  and  wanton 
bruising,"  just  noticed  ?  No  such  thing 
—but  he  was  to  be  condemned  to  suffer 
the  penalty  of  death.  Why,  the  deciding 
as  to  what  bad  or  had  not  a  tendency  to 
mutiny  and  insurrection  was  a  subject 
full  of  doubt  and  difficulty,  even  to  some 
of  the  ablest  lawyers  of  the  present  day, 
and  there  existed  no  little  difference  of 
opinion  respecting  it,  and  yet  the  poor, 
illiterate  and  half-civilized  slave  was  ex- 
pected, under  a  penalty  of  death,  to  come 
to  a  just  conclusion  on  this  most  difficult 
case !  There  were  a  great  number  of  other 
clauses  in  this  act  which  be  would  not 
detail,  but  they  were  quite  in  the  same 
spirit  as  those  he  had  read  to  the  House. 
Yet  did  the  colonist  think  that  this  act,  by 
a  happy  union  of  every  thing  which  could 
protect  the  slave  and  secure  the  master, 
would  be  rendered  dear  to  posterity ! 
The  legislature  of  Barbadoes  congratu- 
lated themselves  on  having  finished  this 
great  work,  which  was  to  consolidate  and 
amend  all  the  laws  relating  to  slaves. 
Now,  if  he  were  to  say  that  he  was  dis- 
appointed at  this  piece  of  legislation  on 
the  part  of  the  Barbadoes  assembly— if  be 
were  to  say  that  he  would  rather  it  had 
not  passed,  and  that  it  had  made  things 
worse  instead  of  better,  it  would  be  con- 
aidered  only  as  the  opinion  of  one  indi- 
vidual ;  but  then,  such  as  it  was,  it  was 
also  the  opinion  of  the  governor  of  the 
island.  That  officer,  in  his  despatch  to 
lord  Bathurst  in  November,  1825,  en- 
closing copies  of  the  addresses  presented 
to  him  on  the  15th  of  that  month  by  the 
counsel  and  House  of  Assembly,  said, 
**  It  would  have  afforded  me  real  satisfiac- 
tion  had  I  been  enabled  to  draw  your 
lordship*8  attention  to  any  part  of  the  ad- 
dress of  the  House  of  Assembly  calcu- 
lated to  encourage  your  lordship  to  ex- 
pect, that  that  body  would  proceed  with- 
out delay  to  adopt,  as  far  as  possible, 
those  measures  which  have  been  suggested 
by  his  majesty's  government.''  lliis  was 
the  opinion  of  the  governor  many  months 
afler  the  act  from  which  he  had  quoted 
had  passed.  The  council  in  the  address 
(enclosed  in  the  despatch  of  November  I 
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25)  to  the  governor,  after  deploriDg 
the  unfortunate  delay  which  baa  taken 
place  in  {passing  an  efficient  slave  anse- 
lioration  bill,  added,  that,  <<  after  the  most 
deliberate  and  impartial  consideration  of 
the  measures  recommended  bv  his  majei- 
t/s  government  for  amelioratmff  the  con* 
dition  of  the  slave,  we  feel  convinced  that 
some  of  those  regulations  are  not  caica* 
lated  to  promote  the  happiness  or  moral 
advancement  of  the  slave  any  more  iIirq 
the  interest  of  the  master."  The  address 
of  the  House  of  Assembly,  delivered  on 
the  same  occasion,  spoke  of  the  tone  of 
*«  censure  and  menace"  which  pervaded 
<<  a  portion  of  the  despatch  of  tne  noble 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  and  which  form 
so  promment  and  so  important  a  part 
of  your  honour's  speech,'^— censure  and 
menace  aimed,  as  it  appears,  at  the  House 
of  Assembly ;  as  if  the  House  of  Assembly 
could  pass  any  act,  or  had  passed  the  act 
to  which  his  lordship  alludes,  without 
the  concurrence  and  assent  of  the  other 
branches  of  the  legislature.  Then,  after 
alluding  to  the  **  unreasonable  conces- 
sions" which  were  expected  from  them  in 
favour  of  the  slaves,  they  added,  **  If^ 
however,  such  expectations  are,  unfor- 
tunately for  us,  entertained  by  those  under 
whose  control  we  are  plaoed— if  nothing 
less  than  an  implicit  conformity  with  orders 
in  council,  the  ruinous  effi^ti  of  whidi 
are  published  almost  daily  in  thegasettes 
of  a  neighbouring  colony-i-if,  in  short,  m 
plan  has  been  already  organised  for  our 
destruction— if  it  is  determined  that  we 
shall  be  the  victims  of  fanatidim,  preju* 
dice,  and  injustice,  we  mustsalMBit;  but 
neither  threats  nor  peraoaiion  will  ever 
induce  us  to  put  the  finishing  hand  to 
our  own  political,  perhaps  nsSoral,  ex* 
istence ;  and  we  have  too  much  reliance 
on  the  justice  of  our  belovedsiovereinip 
to  believe  that  be  ever  will.^  What,  ne 
would  ask,  was  this,  but  tayinff,  u  other 
words,  that  beyond  what  they  nad  passed 
in  the  act  from  which  he  had  quoted,  no 
further  concessions  should  ever  be  ex- 
torted from  them  by  threat  or  menace  { 
He  next  came  to  the  Bihamas,  and 
there  he  found  that  nothing  had  been  done 
that  could  be  called  an  approach  to  en 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  slavet* 
The  first  proceeding  to  which  he  would 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  was  that 
for  promoting  the  religious  iostnictioD  of 
the  slaves.  He  knew  it  was  tiresome  to 
the  House  to  have  its  attention  oalM 
thus  at  length  to  the  proceeding  of  tlio 
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colonial  legialaturet  clause  bj  clause. 
He  could  assure  them  he  did  not  do  so 
either  from  pleasure  or  amusement,  for 
the  subject  was  the  driest  that  could  well 
be  imagined ;  but  he  felt  it  necessary  to 
examine  in  detail  what  had  been  done  bj 
the  colonies,  in  order  to  come  to  a  proper 
conclusion  as  to  what  it  was  probable 
they  might  do  still  further  towards  carry- 
ing the  resolutions  of  that  House  in  1823 
into  effect.  They  had.now  had  nearly  four 
years'  trial,  and  m  that  time,  as  some  hon. 

Sentlemen  contendedj  much  had  been 
one,  while  others  maintained,  that 
nothing  whatever  had  been  accomplished 
by  the  colonies  in  the  spirit  of  the  reso- 
lutions of  1823.  On  this  point  the  par- 
ties were  at  issue.  The  only  way  left, 
then,  was  to  examine  in  detail,  what  they 
had  or  were  said  to  have  done,  and  to 
judffe  from  that  of  their  disposition  to  go 
on  further.  If,  however,  any  of  the  gen- 
demen  connected  with  the  West  Indies 
would  give  up  thia  point,  and  admit  that 
nothing  had  yet  been  done,  he  would  not 
trouble  the  House  further  on  that  point ; 
but,  if  not,  he  must  proceed  in  the  tedious, 
but  the  only  way  left  to  him  to  come  at 
the  facts.  To  return  to  the  act  of  the 
Bahamas'  legislature.  This  act  was  passed 
on  the  28th  of  January,  1824,  and  the 
clause  respecting  Uie  religious  instruction 
of  the  slaves,  to  which  he  wished  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House,  was  to  this 
effect— •<<  And  be  it  further  enacted,  by 
the  authority  aforesaid,  that  all  masters 
or  owners,  or,  in  their  absence,  their  over- 
seers, shall,  as  much  as  in  them  lies,  en- 
deavour to  instruct  their  slaves  in  the 
Christian  religion,  and  shall  do  their  en- 
deavour to  fit  them  for  baptism,  and  as  soon 
as  conveniently  may  be,  shall  cause  to  be 
baptised  all  such  slaves  as  they  can  make 
sensible  of  a  Deity  and  of  the  Christian 
faith."  This  clause  was,  no  doubt,  one 
of  the  many  recent  steps  which  had  been 
taken  by  tne  colonists  since  1823;  but 
the  fact  was,  that  it  was  a  verbatim  copy 
of  a  clause  inserted  in  an  act  passed  in 
the  same  colonv  in  1796.  That  act  set  out 
with  a  preamble,  stating  Uie  necessity^  of 
consolidating  the  slave  laws,  and  of  taking 
measures  for  improving  the  moral  and  re- 
ligious condition  of  the  slaves :  but  what 
said  the  preamble  of  the  act  of  1824? 
Did  it  not  sav  **  whereas  it  is  necessarr 
to  follow  up  the  resolutions  of  the  British 
parliament  of  May,  1823,  for  improving 
the  moral  and  reliffious  condition  of 
shives  ?*'    No  such  thing.    It  set  out  by 


saying,  *<  Whereas,  it  is  expedient,  that 
the  laws  which,  from  time  to  time,,  have 
been  enacted  for  the  government  of^ifanrei 
should  be  amended,  consolidated,  and 
brought  into  one  act,  and  other  provisions 
made  for  their  protection,  and  the  pro- 
moting of  their  moral  and  religious  in- 
struction, and  by  means  thereof,  their 
general  comfort  and  happiness,  so  far  as 
IS  consistent  with  due  order  and  subordi- 
nation, and  the  well-being  of  this  colony." 
Now,  he  would  ask,  was  this  treating;  the 
British  House  of  Commons  fairly  ?  They 
had,  in  1823,  come  to  a  resolution,  that 
it  was  necessary  that  immediate  steps 
should  be  taken  for  improving  the  conai- 
tion  of  the  slaves.  It  was  then  contended, 
that  steps  had  been  taken  by  some  of  the 
colonists  in  furtherance  of  that  resolution, 
and  as  an  instance,  this  clause  was  citedt 
which,  on  examination,  turned  out  to  be 
nothing  more  than  a  verbatim  copy  of  a 
clause  contained  in  Uie  act  of  1796,  and 
without  even  the  preamble  which  headed 
that  act !  This,  he  would  contend,  wail 
actually  doin^  nothing,  or  at  all  events  it 
was  not  sufficient  to  support  the  argument 
of  those  who  maintained,  that  something 
new  had  been  done  by  this  colony. 

He  would  next  calf  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  5th  clause  of  this  act  of 
1824.  That  clause  stated,  "and  be  it 
further  enacted,  by  the  authority  aforesaid, 
that  all  and  every  act  and  acts,  clause 
and  clauses  thereof,  whereby  any  tax  or 
duty  whatever  is  or  hath  been  imposed 
on  the  manumission  of  any  slave  or  slaves 
within  these  islands,  shall  be,  and  the 
same  hereby  are  {%o  far  as  rdates  to  the 
imposition  of  any  such  tax  or  duty), 
suspended  for  and  during  the  continuance 
of  this  act,  provided  always  that  nothing 
herein  contained  shall  extend,  or  be  con- 
strued to  extend,  to  prevent  the  publie 
secretary,  or  register  of  records  of  the 
colony,  or  any  of  his  lawful  deputy  or 
deputies,  from  asking,  demanding,  and 
receiving  from  the  person  or  persona 
liable  to  pay  the  same,  any  his  lawful  fee 
or  feet  for  the  recording  of  any  manumis- 
sion or  manumissions,  or  otherwise  giving 
legal  e&ct  thereunto.**  Now,  to  show 
how  far  this  ought  to  be  taken  as  doing 
something  towards  ameliorating  the  con- 
dition of  the  slave,  he  would  inform  tb« 
House,  that  by  a  return  from  this  colony 
in  1822,  and  signed  by  Mr.  Nesbit,  tlie 
secretary  to  the  governor,  just  two  years 
before  the  passing  of  the  act  of  1824, 
there  was  under  the  bead  of  "  Taxes  on 
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manumission  of  slaves,"  this  statement 
**  No  tax  of  any  kind  is  charged  in  this 
colony  on  the  manumission  of  a  slave ;  " 
and  yet  this  was  one  of  the  clauses  ad- 
duced to  show  that  something  had  been 
done  in  compliance  with  the  resolutions'of 
the  House  in  1823  !  There  was  another 
clause  in  the  act  which  related  to  the  in- 
fliction of  punishment  of  slaves,  but  it  was 
precisely  the  same  as  that  contained  in 
the  act  of  1796,  with  the  addition  of  this 
sentence  —  '*  That  female  slaves  over 
twelve  years  old,  should  not  be  publicly 
whipped  under  a  penalty  of  10/.'*  In  the 
last  papers  presented  to  the  House  from 
the  colonies,  there  were  several  regula- 
tions as  to  various  kinds  of  punishments 
the  infliction  of  torture,  &c.,  but  without 
any  exception  they  were  verbatim  copies 
of  clauses  in  the  act  of  1796;  the  only 
difference  being,  that  in  the  two  acts, 
they  stood  under  different  sections. 

In  Tobago,  it  appeared,  that  Sunday 
markets  had  been  abolished,  but  this  was 
the  only  island  in  which  such  a  regulation 
had  been  carried  into  effect.  In  some  of 
the  other  islands,  regulations  had  been 
made,  by  which  the  markets  were  not  al- 
lowed to  continue  after  ten  in  the  morning 
of  Sundays,  but  Tobago  was  the  only 
place  in  which  the  Sunday  market  was 
wholly  abolished.  But  see  in  what  situa- 
tion this  abolition  placed  the  slave.  It 
absolutely  made  his  condition  worse, 
unless  some  addition  were  made  to  the 
number  of  holidays.  It  was  well  known 
that  the  slave  employed  a  great  portion 
of  the  Sunday  in  the  cultivation  of  his 
own  ground.  Now  that  the  Sunday 
market  was  abolished,  inducements  were 
held  out  to  the  slaves  to  discontinue  all 
kind  of  work  on  the  Sunday ;  and  for  that 

Surpose,  eighteen  days  were  given  to 
im  as  holidays,  being  an  addition  often 
to  the  number  he  had  before  enjoyed. 
But  this  left  his  condition  worse;  for 
hitherto  he  had  fifty-two  Sundays,  and 
the  eight  holidays  in  which  to  culti- 
vate his  own  property;  so  that  by  the 
new  regulation  he  would  lose  forty-two 
days.  He  would  therefore  contend,  that 
the  change  could  not  be  considered  bene- 
ficial to  the  slave,  unless  a  much  larger 
addition  were  made  to  the  number  of  his 
holidays. 

It  was  said,  that  an  improvement  had 
been  made  in  this  island  with  respect  to 
the  admission  of  slave-evidence.  This 
was  admitted  by  the  legislature  of  the 
iiiland^  but  under  the  following  restriction 


—that  in  case  of  murder,  or  maiming  of 
a  slave,  there  being  no  white  person,  not 
concerned  in  the  act,  present,  tne  evidence 
of  two  slaves  of  good  repute  might  be  ad- 
mitted against  the  accused  party;  but 
this  went  but  a  very  little  way  towards  im<- 
provement.     But,  to  show  the  spirit  and 
temper  of  the  island,  and  that  as  late  as 
October  1825,  he  would  read  an  extract 
from  an    address    from   the    legislatiTe 
council  to  the  governor  at  that  period* 
Afler  stating  what  they  would  agree  to, 
the^  added — '*They  have  now  stated 
their  readiness  to  carry  into  eiEect  ttianv 
of  the  measures  proposed  bjr  his  majesty^ 
government,  to  some  of  which  they  yields 
rather  from  a  sincere  desire  to  concili^ate 
public   opinion  and  trans-Atlantic  pre- 
judices, than  from  any  conviction  that 
the  proposed  alterations  can  in  any  way 
be  beneficial  to  the  slaves,  or  claimed  aa 
due  to  the  rights  of  humanity.    But  In  so 
doinff,  they  neg  leave  respectfally,  but 
firmly,  to  declare,  that  concesuon  wilt 
then  have  reached  its  utmost;  and  a  deep 
sense  of  their  public  duty  bids  them  im- 
plore his  majesty's  government  to  consider 
and  reflect  on  the  earnest  appeal  now 
made  to  their  wisdom,  discretion,  and 
justice,  by  this  the  legislative  council  of 
Tobago,  against  any  furtlier  alterations, 
or  proposals  of  alteration,  which  a  mis- 
taken zeal  in  the  cause  of  humanity  may 
still  consider  requisite  to  be  efiected  in 
our  slave-laws,  without  due  deliberation 
on  the  rights  of  property,  which  such  in- 
terference must  destroy."     Towards  its 
close,  the  address  added,  <<  They  have  in 
the  preceding  pages  detailed  to  jour  ex- 
cellency the  length  they  are  wilhng  to  go 
on  the'  supposed  work  of  amelioration. 
But  they  must  also  declare  that  they  have 
therein  stated  their  ultimatum.    Mo  con- 
sideration will  induce  them  to  advance 
one  step  further  in  sacrificing  tliose  po- 
litical rights  which  they  acquired  when, 
under  the  royal  authority,  power  was  given 
them  to  judge  of,  and  make  all  laws  ne- 
cessary for  themselves ;  no  consideration 
whatever  will  induce  them  further  than 
they  have  stated,   to  fritter  away  and 
tamper  with    those   rights  of  property 
which  they  conceive  rest  on  no  less  solid 
a  foundation  than  the  pledged  faith  of 
Great  Britain,  which,  as  they  know  it  is 
yet  untarnished,  they  are  confident  will 
not  first  be  sullied  in  their  instance ;  that 
further  interference  would  efiectually  de- 
stroy those  rights  of  property,  the  council 
of  Tobago  humbly  conceive  tbenttclvea 
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better  able  to  Judge  of,  than  any  specu- 
lators who  iudffe  of  their  effects  at  a  dis- 
tance." The  legislative  council  thus  did 
all  that  they  could  do,  and  rejected  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  orders  iu  council  of 
Trinidad,  sate  those  points  he  had  already 
noticed. 

He  would  next  come  to  the  islands  of 
St.  Vincent's,  Dominica,  and  Grenada, 
where  it  was  said  that  most  was  done ;  and 
he  would  show  that,  in  effect,  nothing 
had  been  done  towards  an  effectual  ame- 
lioration of  the  condition  of  the  slave* 
He  would  proceed,  first,  to  the  charges 
made  with  respect  to  the  admission  of 
slave-evidence  — to' the  [regulations  re- 
specting the  punishment  of  slaves,  and 
to  those  which  affected  the  rights  of  slave- 
property.  First,  as  to  St.  Vmcent's ;  and 
as  to  that  clause  in  the  act  passed  Uiere, 
which  it  was  said  would  carry  most  fully 
into  effect  the  Trinidad  order  in  council 
respecting  the  admission  of  slave-evidence. 
But,  before  he  went  to  that,  he  would 
read  to  the  House  an  extract  from  the 
address  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Assembly,  in  October,  1825,  to  the  go- 
vernor. In  it  the  Speaker  said,— <<  I  am 
now,  however,  happy  to  inform  your 
excellency,  that  a  bill  has  been  read 
a  second  time,  and  yesterday  passed  its 
commitment,  with  an  order  for  a  third 
readinff  in  December,  in  which  the  House 
hopes  It  has  embodied  the  substance  of  all 
or  nearly  all  that  is  important  in  the 
Trinidad  order."  Then,  after  enumerating 
several  of  the  enactments  in  the  bill,  the 
Speaker  added,  <*  And,  finally,  slave-evi- 
dence is  made  admissible  in  all  criminal 
matters  on  the  basis  of  the  Trinidad  order 
in  council ;  thus  evincing,  on  the  part  of 
the  House  of  Assembly,  a  similar  desire 
to  go  to  the  utmost  limits,  nay,  almost 
beyond  the  limits  of  what  it  deems  safe 
and  practicable,  to  meet  the  wishes  of 
those  persons  in  England  who  have  the 
(rue  interests  of  the  colonies  in  view.'* 
Now,  he  would  contend,  that  not  only 
was  not  the  substance  of  the  Trinidad 
order  embodied  in  this  act,  but  that  there 
was  nothing  at  all  of  its  H^irit  (as  far,  at 
least,  as  the  admission  of  slave-evidence 
went)  contained  in  it.  There  were  six 
essential  differences  between  the  admission 
of  slave*evidence  enjoined  by  the  Trinidad 
order,  and  that  allowed  by  the  St.  Vincent's 
act.  The  first  was,  tnat  by  this  act, 
slaves  were  admitted  to  give  evidence 
only  in  cases  of  murder,  or  mayhem,  or 
felonies,  punishable  with  death  or  trans- 


portation ;  the  second  was,  that  the  slaves 
were  not  allowed  to  be  examined  until 
they  produced  a  certificate  from  a  clersy- 
man,  stating  their  knowledge  of  a  Deity, 
and  their  acquaintance  with  the  Christian 
doctrine ;  the  third  was,  that  a  certificate 
was  also  necessary  from  the  proprietor 
or,  in  his  absence,  from  the  master  or 
overseer;  a  regulation  whidi,  he  con- 
tended, went  to  destroy  the  advantage  of 
the  whole  clause,  for  It  gsve  to  the  pro-f 
prietor  or  master  the  power  of  defeating 
the  ends  of  justice  when  the  case  was 
against  any  of  his  friends,  which  he  could 
do  by  withholding  his  certificate.  The 
fourth  point  of  difference  was,  that  the 
slave  was  to  be  first  examined  by  the 
court  as  to  his  proficiency  in  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Christian  doctrine.  The 
fifth  di&rence  was,  that  two  slaves 
should  be  examined  apart,  add  to  make 
the  testimony  of  either  admissible,  it  was 
necessary  that  thev  should  be  both  alto- 
gether consbtent  in  their  account.  The 
sixth  and  last,  and  most  important  dif- 
ference of  all,  and  one  which  rendered 
the  whole  clause  entirely  futile,  and  $L 
total  denial  of  justice  in  those  cases  where 
the  slave  was  most  likely  to  be  injured, 
and  in  which  he,  of  course,  stood  most  in 
need  of  protection,  was,  that  in  no  case 
was  the  evidence  of  a  slave  to  be  received, 
where  his  or  her  owner,  master,  employer, 
or  overseer  was  affected.  Now,  would 
any  man  tell  him,  afler  those  differences, 
that  the  Trinidad  order  was  in  substance, 
contained  in  the  St.  Vincent's  act  ?  Wi 
this  a  oroof  that  in  that  act  the  legtslativj 
council  had  gone  to  the  very  veree 
and  beyond,  the  order,  to  the  end  L 
they  mMit  conciliate  the  people  of  tl  ^ 
country?  Would  it  be  said  that  eviden<^ 
was  aomitted,  when  it  was  thus  seen  that 
it  was  excluded  in  those  cases  where  most 
of  all  justice  required  that  it  should  be 
allowed?  It  was  stated  in  one  of  the 
papers  on  the  table  of  the  House,  that 
no  driver,  being  a  slave,  should  use,  aA  an 
emblem  or  badge  of  authority,  a  cdmmon 
cart-whip,  but  no  mention  was  made  that 
such  instrument  of  pudbhment  should 
not  be  used  by  a  free  negro,  or  a  white 
man,  who  might  be  emplojred  as  drivers. 
This  applied  particulariy  to  Grenada;  bat 
in  the  Dominica  act  was  a  clause  to  thii 
effect :— "  Be  it,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted 
and  ordained,  by  the  authority  aforesaid, 
that  for  the  maintenance  of  disciipline  on 
plantations  and  elsewhere,  a  cat,  such  as 
u  used  in  the  British  army,  and  no  other 
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instrument,  shall  be  employed  for  such 
punishments  as  may  be  lawfully  inflicted, 
and  that  the  whip,  commonly  called  the 
cart-whip,  shall  never  hereafter  be  em- 
ployed either  as  an  instrument  of  punish- 
ment, or  an  emblem  of  authority/'  Yet 
not  a  word  was  here  said  about  the  use  of 
this  instrument  by  the  drivers  of  slaves  as 
a  stimulant  to  labour. 

He  would  now  come  to  what  this  same 
act  said  about  the  admission  of  slave-evi- 
dence. The  clause  stated,  *'  Be  it  there- 
fore enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid^ 
that  in  all  cases,  not  being  capital  nor  of 
charges  against  their  owners,  it  shall 
hereafter  be  lawful  for  all  courts  and  ma- 
gistrates to  admit  the  evidence  of  slaves 
having  been  duly  baptized,  and  appearing 
to  the  said  courts  or  magistrates,  after 
having  been  minutely  interrogated  on  the 
subject  thoroughly,  to  comprehend  the 
true  nature  and  meaning  of  an  oath ;  pro- 
vided always,  that  in  every  instance  two 
Buch  slaves  at  least  being  duly  examined 
apart,  and  out  of  the  bearing  of  each 
other,  shall  distinctly  depose  to  the  very 
same  facts,  without  in  the  least  degree 
contradicting  each  other's  evidence.  And 
provided  also,  that  no  one  shall  be  con- 
victed of  any  offence  on  the  evidence  of 
slaves,  unless  such  offence  shall  be  pro- 
secuted and  brought  to  trial  withm— 
months  after  the  commission  thereof.'' 
By  this  the  House  would  see,  that  the 
clause  was  rendered  futile,  by  the  omission 
of  that  which  would  afford  the  slave  pro- 
tection against  those  against  whom  he 
most  required  it ;  namely,  his  owners  and 
masters.  Why,  it  was  to  meet  such  an 
evil  that  the  admission  of  slave-evidence 
had  been  directed  by  the  Trinidad  order 
in  council ;  but  of  this  important  benefit 
the  Dominica  act  had  entirely  deprived 
the  slave.  There  were,  in  fact,  no  in- 
stances in  which  the  spirit  of  the  order  in 
council  had  been  embodied  in  the  acts  of 
the  colonial  legislatures. 

If  he  did  not  go  into  further  detail  with 
respect  to  all  the  other  parts  of  his  case,  it 
was  not  because  he  could  not  substantiate 
them  completely.  That  he  could  do,  if 
it  were  necessary;  and  he  begged  it  to 
be  understood,  that  he  would  do  so  if  the 
correctness  of  his  general  statement  was 
called  in  question.  He  trusted,  however, 
that  he  had  stated  enough  to  satisfy  the 
House  of  the  neoessity  of  coming  to  some 
resolution  on  the  subject.  To  rest  satis- 
fied with  merely  sending  back  to  the  co- 
lonial legislatures  the  provisions  of  the 


order  in  council,  without  making  their 
adoption  compulsory,  would  be  only 
sowmg  the  seeds  of  future  disappointment. 
He  had  therefore  felt  it  his  outy  to  give 
the  House  an  opportunity,  by  iheiv  votCt 
of  letting  it  be  known — to  the  govern- 
ment,  who  he  thought  did  not  want  any 
warning,  but  might  require  their  own 
hands  to  be  strengthened— to  the  country, 
which  took  a  deep  and  universal  interest 
in  the  question— but,  above  all,  of  letting 
it  be  known  to  the  West-India legislaturef, 
who  had  disregarded,  and  woidaperaiat  in 
disregarding,  the  wishes  of  parliament, 
until  parliament  roused  itself  and  proved 
that  it  was  no  longer  to  be  trifled  with— • 
that  the  time  was  at  length  arrived  wben» 
if  they  did  not  do  their  dutv,  parliament 
was  determined  to  do  that  which  devolved 
upon  them.  By  adopting  the  resolutioa 
wnich  he  intended  to  sulmiit,  the  House 
would  only  be  doing  that  which  lord 
Bathurst  had  stated  in  tab  despatches  that 
he  expected  tbem  to  do*  Lord  Bathurst 
informed  the  colonists,  that  if  they  did 
not  show  a  wiUingneas  to  adopt  the  re- 
gulations contain^  in  the  order  m  council* 
It  was  not  likely  that  the  present  sesuoa 
of  parliament  would  be  allowed  to  pass 
over  without  some  measures  being  taken 
on  the  subject.  This  threat,  so  to  call 
it— or  warning,  if  that  word  sounded 
better^— had  been  laid  before  the  colonial 
legislatures,  and  yet  they  had  done  no- 
thmg,  or  worse  than  nothing.  That  bein^ 
the  case,  should  the  present  session  of 
parliament  be  allowed  to  pass  over  and  no 
resolution  be  adopted,  the  colonists  would 
say  that  lord  Batnurst  had  attempted  Co 
fnghten  them  with  empty  threstSf  mere 
sounds  signifying  nothing.  Such  conduct 
would  hold  out  to  the  ciMonial  legislaturea 
an  additional  inducement  to  do  nothing 
for  the  amelioration  of  the  slav^popula- 
tion.  If,  however,  the  House  shoula  now 
come  to  a  unanimous  resolution,  con- 
sistently with  their  resolutions  of  182S» 
he  had  no  doubt  it  would  cause  the  colo- 
nial legislatures  to  adopt  a  diffi^rent  line 
of  conduct  from  that  which  they  had 
hitherto  pursued ;  and  if  not,  parliament 
would  next  session  have  a  right,  on  every 
ground  of  fairness  and  even  forbearances 
to  take  into  their  own  hands  the  work 
which  he  was  firmly  persuaded  never 
would  be  accomplished  but  by  parliament 
itself.  The  resolution  which  he  proposed 
to  submit  to  the  House  was  framed  in  the 
folio  wine  terms : — **  That  this  House  has 
observed  with  deep  regret,  that  nothing 
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effectual  has  been  done  by  the  lesiilatures 
of  his  majesty's  colonies  in  tne  West 
Indies,  in  compliance  with  the  declared 
wishes  of  his  majesty's  government,  and 
the  Resolutions  of  this  House  of  the  15th 
of  May,-182Sf  touching 'the  condition  of 
the  slaves;  and  this  House  will,  therefore, 
early  in  the  next  session  of  -parliament, 
take  into  its  most  serious  consideration, 
such  measures  as  may  appear  to^  be  ne- 
tsessary  for  giving  effect  to  the  said  reso- 
lution." He  had  proposed  to  defer  the 
adoption  of  any  specific  measures  to  next 
session,  only  because  the  present  session 
was  too  far  advanced  to  permit  of  any 
thing  being  done  on  the  aubject*  The 
hon.  and  learned  member  concluded  with 
moving  the  resolution.] 

Mr.  Wilmi)i  Horton  rose  and  said  ^— 
Mr.  Speaker;  after  the  very  long  details 
into  which  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man has  felt  it  necessary  in  the  discharge 
of  his  public  duty  to  enter,  I  feel  satisfied 
that  tne  House  will  indulge  me  in  a 
patient  hearing  of  those  statements  which 
my  duty  equally  requires  me  to  make, 
not,  perhaps,  in  general  contradiction  to 
the  non.  and  learned  gentleman,  with 
respect  to  some  of  the  details  to  which  he 
has  at  such  length  adverted,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  placing  the  subject  in  a  verv 
different  point  of  view  from  that  in  which 
it  has  been  exhibited  by  the  hon.  gentle- 
man. 

The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  has 
proposed  to  the  House  a  Resolution, 
«<That  this  House  has  observed,  with 
deep  regret,  that  nothing  effectual  has 
been  done  by  the  legislatures  of  his 
majesty's  colonies  in  the  West  Indies, 
in  compliance  with  the  declared  wishes 
of  his  majesty's  govemmoit,  and  the 
Resolutions  of  this  House  of  die  15th  of 
May,  1828,  touching  the  condition  of  the 
slaves ;  and  that  thisHouse  will,  therefore, 
early  in  the  next  session  of  parliament, 
take  into  their  most  serious  consideration 
such  measures  as  may  appear  to  be  neces- 
sary for  giving  effect  to  the  said  Resolu- 
tions.'* Now,  Sir,  1  would  beg  to  observe, 
if  the  House  had  not  been  luready  fully 
informed  of  the  course  which  his  majesty  a 
government  intended  to  take  .if  the  go- 
vernment were  not  already  pledged  to 
pursue  a  particular  line  of  conduct— and 
if  it  were  not  already  inevitably  necessary 
that  the  subject  to  which  the  resolution 
just  proposed  refers,  should  occupy  the 
attention  of  the  House — then,  indeed, 
there  might  be  some  necessity  for  the 


present  motion;  but  aa  it  is  matter  of 
notoriety,  that  preparations  have  been 
made  for  determining  the  attention  of  the 
colonial  legisUitures  to  each  separate  point 
of  the  Trinidad  order  in  council,  by  the 
introduction  of  bills  prepared  in  each 
colony,  with  such  modificationa  aa  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  such  colony, 
and  its  previous  state  of  legislation,  ren- 
dered necessary— no  real  grounds  can  be 
shewn  for  calling  on  the  House  for  any 
pledge  as  to  the  future,  of  the  nature  of 
that  required  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman.  I  trust,  therefore,  that  the 
House  will  be  disposed  to  consider,  with 
me,  that  resolution  as  entirely  superfluona 
and  unnecessary,  and  will  be  prepared  to 
reject  it  accordbgly.  That  resolution, 
in  fact,  can  only  be  considered  as  an 
indirect  and  covert  censure  on  his  ma- 
jesty's government— as  a  declaration  that 
all  which  the  government  has  hitherto 
done  has  been  idle  and  frivolous,  and 
tampering  with  the  wishes  and  purposea 
of  the  country. 

The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
seemed  to  insinuate,  that  some  members 
of  his  majesty's  government  had  stated 
generally,  that  the  colonial  legislatniea 
had  already  fulfilled  the  prov&ons  of 
the  Trinidad  order  in  council.  That 
is  not  the  case.  The  interference  of 
parliament  was  claimed  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  and  his  friends, 
on  the  ground  of  the  contumacy  and 
resistance  which  had  been  exhibited  by 
the  colonial  assemblies;  and  all  that  was 
contended  by  his  majesty's  government 
was,  that  such  a  degree  of  contumacy  and 
resistance  had  in  no  instance  been  shewn, 
as  rendered  it  imperatively  necessary  for. 
parliament  to  interfere.  I  entirely  concur 
m  that  opinion*  I  would  appeal  to  the 
House  and  to  the  country,  wnether  other 
motives,  beyond  those  of  obstinacy  and 
resistance,  might  not  be  discoverea,  for 
the  conduct  of  the  colonial  legishUuree  i 
I  would  ask  whether  any  man  ean  avoid 
remarking  that  they  have  been  retarded 
in  their  legislation  by  the  impression 
that  the  measures  which  tbia  House  baa 
recommended  will  be  &tal  to  their 
interesU  as  proprietors?  Whether  that 
opinion  on  their  part  be  correet  or  not,  ia 
not  now  the  question ;  but  I  think  it  will 
be  in  my  power  sufficiently  to  substantiate 
the  opmion  that  I  have  expressed,  and  to 
show  that  the  main  source  of  the  oppoai* 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  West-Indian  pro- 
prietors, is  the  belief  thai  the  meaaares  of 
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this  House  tend  to  depreciate,  if  not  to 
destroy,  their  property.  This  is  the  im- 
pression which  has  really  uifluenced  them; 
and  nothiDff  can  be  more  erroneous,  than 
to  contend  that  they  are  actuated,  in 
their  present  indisposition  to  adopt  the 
recommendations  made  to  them,  by  an 
abstract  love  of  slavery,  or  by  a  disincli- 
nation to  better  the  condition  of  their 
slaves.  I  do  not  mean  to  argue  that  in  a 
society  where  slavery  has  long  existed,  a 
feeling  of  the  necessity  of  slavery  may 
not,  in  some  measure,  operate ;  but  I 
repeat  that  the  opposition  of  the  proprie- 
tors has  been  mainly  founded  on  the 
conviction,  that  the  humane  measures 
recommended  by  the  government  and  by 
the  House  would  necessarily  lead  to  the 
destruction  of  their  property.  The  West 
Indians  have  also  been  goaded  in  their 
opposition  to  the  measures  recommended 
by  the  government,  by  the  nature  and 
tenor  of  many  of  those  meetings  from 
which  petitions  have  emanated,  which 
have  been  so  prodigally  presented  to  this 
House. 

The  resolutions  of  parliament  pre- 
scribed a  course  in  which  temperance  and 
moderation  were  conspicuous;  but  the 
tone  of  many  of  the  speeches  on  these 
occasions  was  not  in  keeping  with  the 
sentiments  which,  undor  the  |Jedge  of 
those  resolutions,  must  characterise  the 
speeches  of  members  in  this  House :  in 
some  of  those  public  meetings,  expressions 
have  been  employed  of  the  most  irritat- 
ing and  offensive  nature,  and  which,  in 
their  tone  and  tendency,  threaten  ruin 
and  destruction  to  the  West-Indian 
interests.  Under  these  circumstances, 
many  West  Indians  have  been  tempted  to 
identify  the  violence  of  certain  parties 
with  the  measures  of  the  government, 
consequent  upon  the  resolutions  of  this 
House.  Nothing  can  be  more  unfair 
than  such  identification,  or  more  likely 
to  be  prejudicial  to  those  interests,  which 
they  are  anxious  to  support.  At  the 
same  time,  I  am  satisfied  that,  in  pro- 
portion as  these  causes  cease  to  operate 
•—in  proportion  as  information  becomes 
diffused  throughout  the  colonies,  and  as 
the  proprietors  are  led  to  entertain  a  just 
view  of  their  own  interests,  and  of  the 
real  tendency  of  those  measures,  some  of 
which  they  contemplate  with  so  much 
alarm — in  the  same  proportion  will  they 
feel  that  the  measures  in  question  are 
not  objectionable  in  principle  or  dan- 
gerous in  operation.  When  such  a  feeling 


gains  ground,  it  will  have  the  effect  c 
suggesting  «  line  of  conduct  on  the; 
part  which  will  take  away  those  topici 
I  will  not  say  of  declamation,  but  c 
argument,  in  which  the  honourable  an 
learned  gentleman  has  indulged. 

The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  he 
commented  at  some  length  on  the  Trinida 
order  in  council ;  and,  although  he  i 
disposed,  on  the  whole,  to  allow  merit  t 
that  order,  yet  there  are  some  poiDU  i 
censure  to  which  he  has  thought  it  Decei 
sary  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House.  H 
considers  the  order  defective  in  its  regu 
lations  with  respect  to  evidence,  and  tlia 
the  requiringacertificatefromanaccredite 
minister  of  religion,  as  to  the  qualificatiou  c 
a  slave  to  take  an  oath,  is  an  unnecessar 
and  prejudicial  enactment.  The  hoi 
and  learned  gentleman  must  be  aware 
that  the  order  in  council  did  not  afiec 
the  existing'  Jaw  in  Trinidad  with  regar 
to  the  evidence  of  slaves  who  have  no 
such  a  certificate;  that  the  priociplt 
of  <*  quantum  valeat"  testimony  prevailed 
there  previously  to  the  introduction  of  th 
order ;  and  that,  consequently,  the  onl; 
practical  effect  of  the  certincate  is,  ti 
raise  the  testimony  of  a  slave  who  i 
enabled  to  produce  it,  to  a  direct  pa 
with  the  testimony  of  a  white  witness :  am 
I  think  that  the  House  will  concur  witi 
me  in  the  opinion,  that  no  bonus  could  h 
offered  to  the  negro  more  calculated  ti 
induce  him  to  lend  a  willing  ear  to  re 
ligious  instruction,  than  the  contempla 
tion  of  the  important  privilege  to  wbicH 
such  instruction  will  entitle  him  undo 
the  enactment  in  question. 

The  hon.  gentleman  ^PPpttr*  ^o  con 
aider  it  as  a  defect  in  the  Ijrinidad  order 
that  it  is  not  provided,  that  the  *'amsi 
ant  proprietors  (that  i$t  all  peraona  whi 
are  included  in  the  auichinerv  by  whid 
the  order  must  be  executed;  should  hi 
divested  of  all  property  and  intereit  ii 
slaves ;"  but,  however  captivating  auch  i 
proposition  may  be  in  the  absttact,  hi 
must  be  aware  how  difficult  it  would  b 
to  reduce  it  to  practice  in  a  society  when 
slaves  impart  the  general  value  to  pro- 
perty. And  is  it  expedient,  in  prinople 
to  hold  out  to  the  West-Indiana,  umi 
their  situation  as  proprieton  efectuall] 
disqualifies  them  from  ever  lending  then» 
selves  to  the  execution  of  any  practfof 
improvements  prescribed  by  law?  h 
it  not  a  contrary  impression  rather  the) 
legislation  should  have  a  tendency  to  en- 
gender ?    Should  it  not  ratlier  mark  eon- 
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fidence  than  distnut  ?  It  was  an  essential 
ingredient  of  the  Trinidad  order,  ihat 
the  protector  of  slaves  should  not  only  be 
independent,  but  divesled  of  all  sort  of 
interest  in  slave-property;  but  it  could 
not  be  necessary  to  extend  that  qualifica- 
tion to  any  parties  who  may,  on  different 
occasions,  oe  ministerially  called  upon 
to  execute  the  purposes  of  the  order. 

The  lion,  and  learned  gentleman  objects 
to  the  temporary  continuance  of  Sunday 
markets.  He  is  aware  that  their  con- 
tinuance was  made  dependent  on  the  pro- 
gresiive  extension  of  religious  instruction, 
which  would  enable  the  slaves  to  turn  to 
real  profit  the  freedom  from  employment 
secured  to  them  by  the  Sunday:  and  I 
cannot  but  think,  that  the  course  which 
has  been  taken  has  been  a  wise  and  judi- 
cious one,  and  that  the  arguments  against 
it  are  much  more  theoretical  than  practi- 
cal in  their  nature.  The  hon.  gentleman 
must  be'  well  aware  of  the  distinction  be- 
tween Sunday  markets,  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  provision-grounds  on  the  Sunday. 
In  tome  parts  of  the  West  Indies  (Barba- 
does,  for  example)  the  slave  is  fed  by  the 
master;  in  which  case  there  is  no  ne- 
cessity for  the  cultivation  of  provision- 
grounds.  If  the  master  choose  that  the 
stave  should  cultivate  provisions  for  him- 
self, as  a  system  preferable  to  that  of  a 
supply  of  Sought  provisions,  it  is  his  duty 
to  provide  that,  in  the  course  of  the  six 
days,  sufficient  time  be  allowed  to  the 
slave  for  the  cultivation  of  hia  provision- 
ground.  It  is,  of  course,  his  duty  and 
bis  interest  to  take  care  that  the  slave  be 
not  overworked :  consequently,  that  por- 
tion of  time  which  is  erof^oyed  by  the 
slave  in  the  cultivation  of  provisions  must 
be  abstracted  from  the  work  performed 
to  the  master.  The  benefit  received  by 
the  master  for  such  abstraction  is  the 
production  of  that  food  which  otherwise 
he  would  be  compelled  to  purchase. 

The  hon.  and  learried  gentleman  pro- 
tests against  the  punishment  which  is  in« 
flicted  on  slavesy  under  a  local  ordinance 
in  Trinidad,  for  denouncing  their  masters 
unjustly  ;  but,  can  any  man,  who  will 
pause  to  consider  the  frame  of  society  in- 
cidental to  slavery,  doubt  that  every  dis- 
couragement should  be  provided  by  law 
against  frivolous  and  useless  complaints, 
producing  unnecessary  dissatisfaction  in 
the  mind  of  the  slave,  and,  in  their  re- 
action, unnecessary  severity  on  the  part 
of  the  master? 

The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  has 

VOL.  XV.  • 


contrasted  the  legislation  which  has  tsken 
place  in  Demerara  with  that  of  Trinidad. 
He  has  adverted  to  the  resistance  which 
has  been  made  in  Demerara  to  what  has 
been  called  the  ^<  Compulsory  manumis- 
sion clause;"  but,  if  he  will  refer  to  the 
arguments  which  were  offered  by  the 
court  of  Policy  on  that  subject,  and  which 
arguments  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonial  Department  did  not  consider  as 
justifying  any  abandonment  of  the  prin- 
ciple, he  will  find  them  not  expressed  in 
a  tone  of  contumacy,  but  developing  with 
clearness  and  precision  the  extent  of  in- 
jury which  the  members  of  the  court  of 
Policy  conceived  would  attach  to  them 
under  the  operation  of  that  part  of  the 
order.  The  explanation  which  lord 
Bathurst  has  given  of  the  effect  and 
operation  of  that  particular  clause,  will, 
I  have  no  doubt,  mduce  their  voluntary 
assent  to  it;  but,  under  any  circumstances, 
no  kind  of  concession  is  mtended  by  the 
government  to  diminish  the  fair  operation 
of  that  enactment.  I  confess.  Sir,  that  I 
entertain  an  entirely  different  opinion 
from  that  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man, with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  the 
planters  of  Demerara.  I  find  a  very  ex- 
tensive adoption  of  the  enactments  of  the 
TrinicMkOfde^  and  this  at  a  period  when 
late  ^mta  might  have  given  a  sort  of 
colouring  to  a  more  tardy  compliance. 
I  find  them  remonstrating  arguroentatively 
in  all  cases  in  which  such  adoption  baa 
not  taken  place.  And  it  is  most  satis- 
factory for  the  House  to  understand,  that 
the  working  of  the  new  system  of  slave- 
legislation  in  that  colony  has  not  been 
attended  with  any  practical  disadvantage. 

The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  ap- 
pears to  suppose  that  in  other  colonies 
not  having  legislatures  no  advance  haa 
been  made.  In  St.  Lucia,  a  local  or- 
dinance, to  be  confirmed  by  an  order  in 
council,  analogous  to  that  ofrrinidad  is  in 
operation.  In  Berbice,  the  provisiona 
now  in  force  in  Demerara  are  on  the 
point  of  being  immediately  adopted.  The 
same  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In 
the  Maaritius  it  haa  been  delayed  by  the 
accidental  absence  of  the  commissioners 
of  inquinr.  The  hon.  gentleman  protesM 
against  the  deference  which  has  been  paid 
to  the  colonists,  in  inviting  their  opiniooa 
on  the  order.  But  is  he  not  aware  that^ 
to  make  legislation  safe,  it  must  be  practi- 
cal ;  and  t&t  to  enforce  on  every^edony 
the  system  of  law,  without  those  modifica- 
tiona  which  different  forma  of  law  (the 
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French  and  the  Dutch,  for  example,} 
make  necessary ;  and  without  attention  to 
the  course  oi  practice  which  has  pre- 
vailed in  each  separate  community,  would 
be  to  act  on  erroneous  principles  of 
legislation  ?  If,  therefore,  legislation  has 
been  retarded,  in  consequence  of  in- 
stantaneous and  compulsory  legislation 
from  home,  as  recommended  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman,  not  having  been 
pursued,  that  retardation  has  been  at- 
tended with  a  practical  benefit,  which 
more  than  compensates  for  the  delay. 

The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  has 
commented  on  the  backwardness  of  Ja- 
maica in  acting  on  the  measures  recom- 
mended by  government.  On  some  points^ 
however,  it  is  necessary  to  undeceive  the 
House.  He  speaks  slightingly  of  the  act 
to  prevent  levies  on  slaves  on  Saturdays : 
he  has  adverted  to  the  expressed  opinions 
of  the  duke  of  Manchester.  I  beg  to 
read  to  the  House  what  his  grace  says 
with  respect  to  that  act,  in  a  letter  dated 
18th  October,  1825.  **  In  regard  to  the 
act  of  last  session,  to  prevent  levies  on 
slaves  on  Saturdays,  to  which  your  lordship 
observes  that  I  seem  to  have  attached  some 
importance,  I  certainly  still  regard  it  as 
a  measure  of  protection  to  the  slave,  which 
enables  him  to  carry  bis  proviuons  to 
market  on  the  Saturday ;  wherealll  before 
the  passing  of  this  act,  the  slaves  of  in- 
debted persons  could  not  venture  to  go 
out  to  market  on  any  other  day  than  on 
Sunday ;  and  I  am  of  opinion,  that  nothing 
is  more  likely  to  contribute  to  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  Sunday  market,  than  the  liberty 
which  is  by  the  late  act  afforded  to  slaves 
of  attending  their  markets  on  Saturday, 
without  fear  of  being  molested  for  the 
debts  of  their  owners."  The  hon.  gen- 
tleman appears  also  to  undervalue  mate- 
rially the  act  for  removing  impediments 
to  manumissions  of  slaves  by  owners 
having  only  limited  interests  [P.  4«  of 
the  Parliamentary  Abstracts].  The  House 
will  find  that  this  act  completely  lets  in 
the  principle  of  what  has  been  called 
"  compulsory  manumissions;"  that  is,  the 
substitution  of  money  for  property  in 
slaves.  Under  this  act,  a  party  who  has 
the  ultimate  remainder  in  a  property  on 
which  there  are  slaves,  and  in  whom, 
therefore,  the  property  may  be  considered 
legally  to  exist,  is  compelled  to  receive 
a  sum  of  money,  assessed  by  a  fair  valu- 
atiouy  in  lieu  of  any  slave  whom  the 
tenant  for  life,  under  the  permission  of 
three  magistrates,  may  think  it  expedient 


to  manumit.  I  think,  therefore,  that  the 
hon.  gentleman  is  by  no  means  disposed 
Co  express  a  fair  degree  of  saUsfaction 
with  reference  to  this  act  of  the  legislature 
of  Jamaica. 

The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  haa 
commented  on  the  letter  from  the  bishop 
of  Jamaica,  addressed  to  lord  Bathurst,  in 
which  his  lordship  refers  to  the  **  hearty 
desire,  on  the  part  of  the  proprietors  ge- 
nerally, or  their  representatives,  cheerfully 
to  promote,  as  far  as  their  limited  meana 
will  allow,  any  measures  which  he  has 
thought  it  his  duty  to  suggest  for  the 
benefit  of  the  church."  ^w,  with  re* 
spect  to  this  concluding  phrase»  any  per- 
son who  will  take  it  with  lu  context,  will 
see  that  it  was  not  used  with  reference  te 
any  benefit  intended  to  accrue  exclusively 
to  the  church,  but  that  it  was  used  in  a 
more  extended  sense,  with  reference  to 
the  advantages  which  a  church  establiah- 
ment  was  deemed  likely  to  produce. 
Nothmg  can  be  more  satiifactory  than 
the  accounts  which  have  been  received 
from  the  bishops  of  Jamaica  and  Bar- 
badoes.  They  anticipate,  and  with  reaaon^ 
the  best  possible  results  f^om  the  measurea 
adopted  for  the  promotion  of  educatioa 
throughout  the  colonies*  They  report 
that  uey  have  received  every  assurance 
of  the  most  genuine  and  unidbcted  sup- 
port. The  Speaker  of  the  Assembly  of 
narbadoes  thus  expresses  himself  on  the 
part  of  the  House  : — "  It  Is  with  pecu- 
liar pleasure  and  satisfaction  that  we 
interchange  congratulations  with  your 
honour  on  the  episcopal  establishment 
which  his  majesty  has  been  ^raciouslpr 

S leased  to  confer  on  this  portion  of  hui 
ominions;  and,  under  the  fullest  per* 
suasion  that  it  will  be  of  the  most  impoiw 
tant  benefit  to  the  interests,  both  ten- 
poral  and  eternal,  of  all  classes  of  our 
community,  we  declare  our  readineu  to 
concur  in  any  measures  that  may  be 
deemed  necessary  to  give  furtherance  to 
the  great  objects  of  this  institution*" 
The  hon.  gentleman  attributes  this  sup- 
port of  the  espiscopal  establishment  to  a 
natred  of  sectarianism  on  the  piirt  of  the 
colonisu,  rather  than  to  any  abstract  re- 

fard  for  the  interests  of  the  churefa. 
uch  opinions  require  to  be  expresiad 
with  qualification.  Undoubtedly  in  many 
instances,  the  colonists  have  shown  ao 
antipathy  to  sectarianism,  under  the  im« 
pression,  whether  erroneous  or  otherwise^ 
that  their  property  was  likely  to  au&r 
under  the  influence  of  feelings  diMemI- 
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nated  and  encouraged  by  certain  sectaries. 
And  if  they  believe  that  all  the  advantages 
of  education,  and  of  the  introduction  of 
religious  knowledge,  can  be  obtained 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  church 
establishment,  without  danger,  it  is  not 
unnatural  that,  independent  of  other 
motives,  ihev  should  entertain  a  pre- 
ference for  that  establishment.  I  beg  to 
be  understood  as  not  entering  into  the 
question  of  the  justice  or  injustice  of  the 
impressions  so  entertained,  but  at  re- 
ferring the  motives  of  action  on  the  part 
of  the  colonists  to  their  proper  source. 

The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  has 
Analysed  the  Siave*£vidence  bill  which 
was  broueht  in  in  the  Assembly  of  Ja* 
maica.  He  is  aware  that  the  second 
bill  that  was  brought  in  was  infinitely 
more  satisfactory  than  the  first.  But  it  is 
necessary  that  the  House  should  under- 
aiand  the  principles  on  which  this  Evi- 
dence bill  and  other  meliorating  measures 
have  been  rejected.  I  would  refer  to  the 
apeech  of  Mr.  Recorder  Burke,  on  the 
6th  of  December,  1825.  He  says,  **  My 
right  to  my  slave  is  as  much  sanctioned 
by  law,  and  should  be  as  sacredly  protect- 
ed to  me,  as  the  right  of  any  gentleman 
in  England  to  every  acre  of  land  which 
he  possesses.  This  right,  so  sanctioned, 
it  IS  now  intended  to  sacrifice  at  the 
shrine  of  delusion.  Be  it  so.  I  would 
0  hand  in  hand  with  the  emancipators. 

am  as  true  a  lover  of  freedom  as  the 
most  sincere  among  them ;  and  I  believe 
that  some  of  them  are  influenced  by 
motives  of  honour  and  sincerity.  But  if 
we  are  to  aid  in  the  great  work  of  free- 
dom, let  not  justice  be  altogether  lost 
sight  of.  Let  us  not  be  the  only  sufferers. 
Let  a  definite  pledge  of  compensation  be 
given.  Let  the  amount  be  fiul,  and  fixed 
at  once ; — let  the  source  from  whence  it 
is  to  flow  be  pointed  out,  and  all  opposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  colonists,  it  cannot 
be  doubted,  would  instantly  cease.  But 
has  this  fair— this  reasonable— this  honest 
kind  of  consideration  ever  been  bestowed 
upon  our  case?  Not  at  all.  Compen- 
sation has  been  hinted  at,  but  at  a  di^ 
tance;  and  we  are  required  to  go  on, 
step  by  step,  by  means  of  the  enactments 
of  this  House,  to  diminish  the  value  of 
our  properties;  and  when,  at  last,  they  shall 
have  become  totally  valueless,  then  we 
shall  be  asked,  perhaps,  exultingly,  what 
is  the  amount  of  the  compensat?on  to 
which  you  think  you  are  entitled  ?  This, 
Sir,  is  the  fiUe  wnh  which  you  are  threat- 
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ened."  &c.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  ex« 
pressing  an  opinion  that  this  reasoning  is 
fallacious — that  it  arises  from  a  very  im<* 
perfect  appreciation  of  the  measures  pro- 
posed by  his  majesty's  government.  \ 
look  to  the  effect  of  time  and  explanation 
to  correct  these  erroneous  opinions ;  but 
I  am  justified  in  citing  them,  as  a  proof 
that  the  opposition  in  the  West  Indies  to 
the  measures  of  the  government,  is  found- 
ed on  a  dread  of  the  pecuniary  ruin 
which  is  expected  to  ensue  from  them. 
I  do  not  wonder,  Sir,  at  the  jealousy 
which  is  felt  on  the  subject  of  property. 
If  slavery  be  an  accursed  system,  it  is  one 
for  which  I  shall  ever  contend  that  the 
people  of  this  country  are  equally  respon* 
sible  with  the  West-Indians ;  and  we  have 
only  to  recollect  the  jealousy  which  we  feel 
at  any  supposed  invasion  of  our  proper- 
ties here,  to  diminish  the  acrimony  of 
our  resentment  against  the  effects  of  that 
alarm,  hlkwever  disproportionate  and  un- 
tenable, which  operates  on  the  West- 
Indian  legislsturesat  the  present  moment. 
The  same  sentiment  is  conveyed  in  the 
address  and  petition  to  the  king,  from 
the  Assembly  of  Jamaica,  of  the  16th  of 
December,  1824.  They  request,  '^that 
a  just  and  fair  indemnity  may  be  pro* 
vided  against  the  consequences  which 
they  b^  too  much  reason  to  apprehend 
will  be  produced  by  the  measures  which 
have  emanated  from  the  British  parlia- 
ment." Again,  in  their  address  and  peti- 
tion to  the  xing  in  December,  1825»  they 
say,  <*  The  injustice  of  forced  innovation 
is  greatly  ag^avated,  because  the  go- 
vernment, which  has  meditated  an  awful 
change  in  our  long-established  institu- 
tions, has  provided  no  fund  to  compen- 
sate the  loss  to  which  property  is  thereby 
exposed,  and  which  has  been  already  de- 
teriorated in  value."  In  Trinidad,  the 
same  sentiment  is  to  be  found ; — **  That 
emancipation  should  be  fully  indemnified 
to  the  owner,  according  to  the  produce 
of  the  estate ;  and  allowing  for  the  proba^ 
ble  benefit  to  be  expect^  from  any  late 
improvements  on  his  property."  In  To- 
bago, in  October  1825,  the  legislative 
council  *<  invoke  the  justice  of  Great 
Britain,  to  which  no  appeal  was  ever  made 
in  vain."  With  all  humility,  yet  with  the 
confidence  of  men  only  demanding  their 
rights,  the  council  require  of  bis  maiesty's 
government,  that,  if  they  siretcii  the 
band  of  power  to  effect  any  further  inter- 
ference with  the  domestic  management  of 
slave  property^  they  wQli  while  they  hold 
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forth  amelioration  on  the  one  hand,  make 
proffer  of  ample  **  compensahon  on  the 
other/'  Iff  as  I  have  already  said,  the 
West-Indians  have  been  too  prone  to 
identify  the  extreme  views  of  certain  in- 
dividuals with  the  measures  of  govern- 
ment, founded,  as  they  are,  on  the  safe 
and  temperate  resolutions  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  is  it  not  to  be  expected  that 
when  those  measures  are  separated  from 
the  context  of  such  opinions,  and  their 
real  tendency  and  object  are  duly  analysed 
and  appreciated  by  the  colonists,  the  re- 
sistance and  opposition  which  have  too 
extensively  prevailed  throughout  the  West- 
Indies,  will  be  found  to  relax  and  give 
way  to  a  better  feeling  ? 

The  honourable  and  learned  gentleman 
has,  in  many  instances,  attacked  the  pro- 
visions which  have  been  found  in  the  con- 
solidated slave  acts  of  different  islands; 
and  has  brought  forward,  as  if  they  were 
new  enactments,  many  clauses  which  I  will 
not  deny  to  be  highly  objectionable,  but 
which  are  coupled  with  others  of  a  more 
salutary  nature.  The  honourable  gentle- 
man is  aware,  that  when  a  consohdation 
act  containing  salutary  new  provisions, 
while  it  retains  the  defective  enactments 
of  prior  legislation,  it  referred  for  the 
allowance  of  the  Crown ;  if  such  allow- 
ance were  withheld,  the  new  provisions, 
however  advantageous  could  not  be 
brought  into  operation.  But  with  respect 
to  that  prior  date  of  legislation,  I  would 
beg  to  ask  the  lion,  and  learned  gentle- 
man, if  the  government  of  this  country— 
if  parliament— nay,  even  if  the  country 
itself,  are  not  equally  responsible  with  the 
colonists.  Did  not  these  laws  receive  the 
consent  of  the  Crown,  after  they  had 
passed  through  the  colonial  legislatures  ? 
Was  not  the  country,  in  a  certain  sense, 
cognisant  of  all  their  clauses  and  provi- 
sions ?  And,  if  it  did  not  then  protest 
against  them,  why  turn  round  now  and 
charge  the  West-Indian  proprietors  with 
being  exclusively  destitute  of  common 
feeling  and  common  humanity,  for  main- 
taining these  laws,  to  the  enactments  of 
which,  those  who  occupied  seats  in  this 
House  were,  some  years  back,  at  least 
indirectly,  conscient  and  were  therefore 
equally  responsible  for  all  that  violation 
of  humanity  which  was  scattered  over  the 
field  of  West-Indian  legislation  ?  What 
can  be  expected  under  such  circumstan- 
ces, unless  the  feelings  of  proprietors  can 
be  conciliated,  and  their  services  be  made 
really  available  to  the  attaiQmeot  of  the 


object  for  which  parliament  stands 
pledged  ?  What  comparison  can  be  made 
between  such  Toluotary  consent,  founded 
on  reason  and  conviction,  and  the  force 
of  any  machinery  to  which  the  House 
might  resort  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
sudden  and  uncompromising  obedience/ 
The  honourable  gentleman  has  conaplained 
particularly  of  the  Consolidation  Iaw  of 
barbadoes.  By  reference  to  page  20  of 
the  papers  presented  to  parliament,  it  will 
be  seen  that  lord  Bathurst  informs  the 
officer  administering  the  government  of 
Barbadoes,  <<That  the  king  in  council 
would  have  proceeded  to  disallow  this 
act,  had  not  his  majesty  been  advised  to 
suspend  that  measure  for  the  present,  in 
the  hope  that  the  legislative  council  and 
assembly  will,  at  the  earliest  period,  -  pro- 
ceed to  frame  a  new  act,  of  a  more  satis- 
factory nature:"  and,  whatever  defects 
that  act  msy  have  (and  that  it  bus  many, 
1  should  be  the  last  person  to  deny) — the 
House,  perhaps,  will  be  disposed  to  an- 
ticipate a  correction  of  those  defects, 
when  I  read  to  them  the  concluding 
passage  of  the  address  of  the  Speaker 
of  the  Assembly  in  November  lasts 
"We,  however,  beg  leave  to  assure 
your  honour,  that,  if  the  nobk  Secretary 
for  the  Colonies  will  condescend  to  point 
out  the  defects  and  omissions  of  the  act 
which  passed  the  late  House  of  Assembly, 
for  consolidating  our  slave  •  laws,  and 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  that  class  of 
people  so  immediately  dependent  on  us, 
we  will  take  his  suggestions  into  our 
earliest  consideration — prompted  as  we 
are,  both  by  humanity  and  by  interest, 
not  only  to  do  sll  that  can  lawfully  be 
accomplished  for  their  benefit,  but  also 
by  a  sincere  desire  to  meet,  if  it  be  pos* 
sible,  the  wishes  of  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment :  and  to  this  end  we  will  readily  and 
earnestly  co-operate  with  the  other 
branches  of  the  legislature.'* 

The  honourable  and  learned  gentleman 
has  commented  in  great  detail  on  the  va- 
rious points  of  the  Trinidad  order  in  council, 
and  has  contended  that  none  of  them 
have  been  effectually  adopted  in  anw  one 
of  the  legislative  colonies.  If  the  House 
will  have  patience  to  follow  me  in  this 
part  of  the  subject,  which  necessarily  in* 
volves  so  much  tediousness  of  detail,  I 
think  I  can  satisfy  them  that  the  atate- 
mcnt  of  the  hon.  gentleman  is  of  infinitely 
too  sweeping  a  nature,  and  that  he  bn 
failed  to  establish  any  sufficient  ground 
for  that  opinioot    It  will  be  founds 
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ference  to  the  abstracts  of  the  acts  passed, 
that  six  of  the  nine  legislative  colonies, 
Jamaica,  Bahamas,  Dominica,  Grenada, 
Tobago,  and  St.  Vincent's,   have  made 
enactments  upon  the  subject  of  Sunday 
markets,  and  religious  instruction.    The 
other  three,  Barbadoes,  Antigua,  and  St. 
Kitt's,  have,  as  yet,  not  legislated  on  this 
point    It  may  be  true,  that  some  of  those 
enactments  may  have  repeated  the  words 
of  former  acts;  but  that  repetition,  under 
the  circumstances  of  the  invitation  which 
has  been  given  them  to  legislate,  most  be 
considered,  in  some  respects,  as  new  and 
substantive  legislation.    The  honourable 
gentleman    protests    against    the    ineffi- 
ciency of  the  legislation  upon  this  subject 
in  Jamaica.    In  the  Clergy  Consolidation 
act  of  December   1825,    it  is  enacted, 
<<  That  it  shall  be  part  of  the  duty  of  each 
rector  in  the  island  to  appropriate  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  time  on  each   Sunday, 
either  before  or  af^er  the  performance  of 
divine   worship,    for   the  instruction   of 
«very  free  person,  and  of  every  slave  who 
may  be  willing  to  be  baptised  and  in- 
structed in  the  doctrines  or  the  Christian 
relieion ;  and  such   rector  shall,  durins 
such  portion  of  time,  attend  in  his  church 
for  the  performance  of  this  part  of  bia 
duty."    It  is  surely  too  much  to  contend 
that  Jamaica  has  not  legislated  on  this 
important  subject. 

With  respect  to  evidence— six  of  the 
colonies,  Barbadoes,  the  Bahamas,  Do- 
minica, Grenada,  Tobago,  and  St.  Vin- 
•cent's,  have  legislated ;  and  three  of  them, 
Jamaica,  Antigua,  and  St.  Kitt's,  have  not. 
if  the  provisions  respecting  the  admis- 
sibility of  the  evidence  of  slaves,  in  the 
Grenada  act,  be  examined,  they  will  be 


Vincent's,  have  made  enactments ;  An- 
tigua and  St.  Kitt's  have  not.  In  the 
Tobago  act,  after  a  preamble,  reciting, 
**  that  the  negroes  have  always  been  in  the 
habit  of  enjoying  their  personal  property 
without  control ;  yet,  nevertheless  in  order 
that  such  right  may  be  ascertained  by 
legal  provisions,'*  it  is  enacted,  "That 
any  slave  in  possession  of  personal  .pro- 
perty, of  any  description  whatever,  rairly 
acquired,  shall  be  entitled  to  bold  and 
enjoy  the  same,  without  the  let,  hindrance, 
claim,  or  nolestation  of  any  person  what- 
ever ;  and  may  freely,  and  without  con- 
trol, sell,  barter,  grant,  or  bequeath  the 
same:  and  such  slave  shall  be  entitled  lo 
bring  all  actions  personal  for  recovery  of 
his  or  her  personal  property ;  and  slavery 
shall  not  be  a  valid  plea  in  abatement  or 
bar  of  such  action ;  any  law,  usage,  or 
custom,  to  the  contrary  thereof  in  any 
wise  notwithstanding." 

With  respect  to  manamissions — Ja- 
maica, Barbadoes,  the  Bahamas,  Grenada, 
and  St.  Vincent's,  have  made  etiactments ; 
Antigua,  Dominica,  St.  Kitt's,  and  Tobago, 
have  not.  I  have  already  adverted  to  Uie 
manumission  law  of  Jamaica.  By  that 
of  Grenada,  the  substitution  of  a  swve  of 
equal  value  is  permitted-»which  is  an  ap- 
proximation towards  a  pecuniary  substi- 
tution; and  this  important  enactment  is 
introduced,  **  That  whenever  any  Qoei- 
tion  shall  arise  touching  the  libertr  or  any 
person  detained  or  claimed  as  a  slave,  die 
proof  of  the  slavery  shall  in  all  such  cases 
lie  on  the  claimant  of  such  person  as  a 
slave." 

'  On  the  subject  of  the  sale  of  slaves  for 
debt — St.  Vincent's  has  made  an  enact- 
ment; the  rest  have  not. 


found,  notwithstanding  the  comments  of  i.     On  the   non-separation  of 


the  honourable  and  learned  gentleman,  to 
•present  an  instance  of  effectual  legislation, 
which,  though  not  perhaps  comprising  all 
the  advantages  of  the  Trinidad  o^er, 
claims  for  the  legislature  of  Grenada 
praise  rather  than  censure. 

On  the  subject  of  marriage— four  co- 
lonies, Jamaica,  the  Bahamas,  Grenada, 
and  St.  Vincent's,  have  legislated;  and 
five,  Barbadoes,  Antigua,  Dominica,  St. 
Kitt's,  and  Tobago,  have  not.  An  ex- 
amination of  the  provisions  respecting  the 
marriage  of  slaves  in  the  Bahamas,  wQl 
justify  my  assertion  of  the  merit  of  that 
legislation. 

With  respect  to  property— -seven  colo- 
nies, Jamaica,  Barbadoes,  the  Bahamas, 
Dominica,  Grenada,  Tobago,   and   St. 


Barbadoes  and  Grenada  have  made  enact- 
ments ;  the  remaining  colonies  have  not. 
In  Grenada  it  is  enacted,  <*  That  if  in  the 
"Execution  of  any  judgment,  sentence^ 
decree,  or  order,  any  slave  or  slaves  slwll 
^e  sold  separate  and  apart  from  their 
husband  or  wife,  or  child  or  children,  or 
anjr  unmarried  f^ale  slave  and  child  or 
children,  as  previously  described,  shall 
be  sold  separate  and  apart  from  each 
other,  such  sale  shall  be  absolutely  dqU 
and  void,  to  all  intenu  and  porpoies 
whatever.** 

•  On  the  sobject  of  general  punishmedts, 
Barbadoes,  the  Bahamas,  Dommica, 
Grenada,  Tobago,  and  St.  Vincent's,  have 
made  enactments ;  Jamaica,  Antigua,  and 
Su  Kittif ,  baTd  not*    The  hoo.  gentleaBan 
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has  commented  on  the  Su  Vinceht's  act, 
in  depreciation  of  its  clauses ;  but  an  ex- 
amination of  them  will  show  that  they 
have  incorporated  much  of  the  Trinidad 
order;  and,  although  the  prohibition  to 
carry  any  such  instrument  as  the  cart- 
whip  is  limited  to  slaves^  and  the  hon. 
gentleman  infers  that  white  persons  are 
not  prevented  from  doing  so;  it  is  well 
known  that,  in  point  of  practice,  it  is  the 
slaves  who  arc  in  the  habit  of  carrying 
such  instruments. 

With  respect  to  the  flogging  of  fe- 
males, Barbadoes,  the  Bahamas,  and 
Dominica,  have  made  enactments;  Ja- 
maica, Antigua,  Grenada,  St.  Kitt's,  To- 
bago, and  St.  Vincent's,  have  not. 

With  respect  to  Saving-banks,  no  en- 
actments have  been  made. 

For  establishing  a  protector  of  slaves, 
Barbadoes,  the  Baliamas,  Grenada,  To- 
bago, and  St.  Vincent's,  have  made  en- 
actments; Jamaica,  Antigua,  Dominica, 
and  St.  Kitt's,  have  not.  In  Tobago  it  is 
enacted,  *<  That  the  President  of  the 
council,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Assembly,  and  tl>e  Judges  of  the  court  of 
Common  Pleas,  shall  be  the  guardians  of 
•laves ;  with  full  power  and  authority  to 
entertain  all  complaints  made  to  them  by 
any  slave,  for  or  in  respect  of  any  cruelty, 
ill-usage,  or  violation  of  the  provisions  of 
the  acu" 

It  will  be  argued,  perhaps,  that  the 
statements  which  I  have  made,  and  to 
the  accuracy  of  which  I  pledge  myself, 
establish  the  fact  of  the  general  ineffi- 
ciency of  the  legislation  which  has  taken 
place.  It  IS  in  no  degree  necessary  for 
my  argument  that  that  mefficiency  should 
be  disproved.  The  question  is :  has  not 
a  real  commencement  been  actually  made? 
Have  not  valuable  enactments  been  pass- 
ed ?  Has  not  enough  been  done  to  show 
(especially  when  the  reasons  which  have 
prevented  the  accomplishment  of  more 
are  considered),  that  there  has  been  no 
degree  of  contumacy  and  resistance, 
which  makes  the  immediate  interference 
of  this  House  necessary  ?  And  if  its 
immediate  interference  be  not  necessary, 
what  advantage  is  there  in  pledging  the 
House  to  an  abstract  resolution,  which  is 
in  no  degree  meant  to  interfere  with  the 
direct  measures  which  have  been  taken 
by  his  majesty's  government,  and  an*- 
nounccd  to  the  House  ?  I  would  appeal 
to  the  House,  whether  it  be  not  time 
enough  to  consider  the  propriety  of  ac- 
ceding to  such  a  resolution^   irhcu  the 


time  shall  arrive  in  which  the  late  pro- 
ceedings of  his  majesty's  govemmeot  shal 
be  a  matter  not  of  speculation,  but  of  re- 
cord. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  calling  th< 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  adooirabli 
observations  which  will  be  found  in  pag< 
91  of  the  « Further  Papers,"  bv  Mr 
Jeremie,  on  whom  devolved  the  dfuty  o 
preparing  the  slave  code  for  the  island  o 
St.  Lucia.  He  states  his  object  to  bavi 
been,  **  To  render  the  law  as  mild  as  ii 
consistent  with  a  state  of  compulsorj 
service,  so  as  to  put  an  end  to  sAterationa 
and  even  to  proposals  of  alterations,  whicl 
contribute  more  to  diminish  the  viEdue  o 
property  than  the  alterations  themtelvei 
And  therefore,  to  repeal  all  those  crue 
enactments  which  even  the  existence  o 
the  Slave-trade  could  not  ezcusef  uodei 
pretence  of  their  being  necessary  to  re- 
duce to  submission  the  untamed  Africaoj 
but  which  since  the  abolition  bad  become 
a  needless  ^grace  to  the  penal  code. 
Yet,  as  the  two  chief  incenUves  to  exer- 
tion are  the  hopes  of  rewards  and  dread 
of  punishments;  feeling  that,  in  everji 
stage  of  society,  the  happiness  of  inferior! 
will  necessarily  continue  in  the  hands  ol 
those  above  them,  to  leave  the  owner  in 
legal  possession  of  sufficient  power ;  te 
interfere,  as  already  remarked,  only  where 
cruelty  commences ;  to  compile  a  aysteno 
rather  practically  oseful  than  theoreticalli 
pleasing ;  and  having  constantly  in  recol- 
lection the  resolutions  of  the  House  ol 
Commons,  earl  Bathurst's  instrucciona, 
and  Mr.  Canning's  speech,  with  a  scrupu« 
lous,  and  I  trust,  proper  re||ard  to  the 
very  great  value  of  the  properties  at  stake, 
<  to  frame  such   effectual  and   decisive 

*  regulations  for  meliorating  the  condition 

*  of  the  slaves,  as  will  gradoalW  prepare 

*  them  for  a  participation  of  the  righti 
*and    privileges    enjoyed   by  all    othei 

*  classes  of  his  majesty  s  subjects.' "  Mr 
Jeremie  proceeds  to  contrast  the  antago- 
nist feelings  of  certain  abolitionists  and 
certain  West-Indians.  He  adds,  that  the 
only  safe  course  is  that  middle  course 
prescribed  by  his  majesty's  government  i 
and  he  concludes  with  this  importanl 
observation  :  **  The  conviction  is  oecoDh 
ing  general,  and  it  is  my  fervent  hopOi 
that  from  the  day  of  the  abolition  of  the 
trade  may  be  dated  the  gradual  decline 
of  West-Indian  slavery ;  that  under  Bri- 
tish government,  like  British  villeinage, 
it  will  imperceptibly  become  extinct,  but 
with  a  celerity  proportioned  to  the  moni 
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general  circulation  of  useful  knowledge**' 

I  have  trespaaaed  too  long  on  the  time 
of  the  House  to  be  justified  in  recapitu- 
lating the  arguments  which  I  have  pre- 
sumed to  bring  forward,  to  induce  the 
House  to  reject  the  resolution  proposed 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman.  But 
before  I  sit  down,  I  beg  leave  to  notice 
and  to  repel  a  personal  attack  which  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  has  made  on 
mc  in  the  course  of  a  former  d^ate.  I 
beg  to  deny  the  charge  that  I  am  an 
**  uncompromising  supporter  of  all  the 
abuses  of  the  West-Indian  system,"  or 
that  I  am  '<  the  supporter  of  the  West- 
Indian  interests,"  in  the  invidious  sense 
in  which  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
has  applied  that  term  to  me.  I  refer  the 
hon.  gentleman  to  every  thing  that  I  nmy 
have  ever  aaid  or  written,  to  any  words 
that  I  may  have  ever  used  in  any  con- 
versation, whether  confidential  or  other- 
wise ;  and  I  defy  him  to  show  that  I  have 
ever  uttered  one  word  in  contradiction  to 
the  spirit  of  the  resolutions  of  1823,  which 
received  the  unanimous  sanction  of  par- 
liament. In  the  situation  which  I  hold, 
whatever  variations  of  opinion  I  might 
entertain,  I  have  considered  myself  bound 
in  honour  to  adhere,  with  the  utmost 
strictness,  to  those  lesolutiona;  and  I 
repeat  the  challenge  to  any  man  to  show 
that  I  have  ever  expressed  myself  other- 
wise. 

The  principles  which  have  influenced 
the  government  in  tlie  legislation  which 
they  have  carried  into  efiRsct,  have  been 
BO  clearly  and  eloquently  stated  by  my 
right  hon.  friend,  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  as  to  malca  it  unne- 
cessary for  me  to  repeat  his  argumenta* 
Nothing  can  have  been  less  mysterious 
than  the  views  and  feelings  of  the  govern- 
ment on  the  whole  subject* 

I  have  been  induced  to  say  thus  much 
in  justice  to  myself;  and  I  trust  that  the 
hon.  gentleman  will  abstain  in  future  from 
making  imputations  on  my  conduct,  which 
are  calculated  to  operate  prejudicially 
against  me  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
belonging  to  the  situation  which  I  have 
the  honour  to  hold.  No  charve  can  be 
more  inconvenient  than  that  w  partisan- 
ship, which  has  been  preferred  against  me 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  he  had  no  intention 
of  charging  the  hon.  member  with  being  a 
partisan,  in  the  sense  ia  which  he  seemed 
to  have  understood  the  word.  All  he 
meant  to  impute  to  the  hon.  member  was, 


that  be  appeared  to  have  a  {[reaier  deli- 
cacy in  interfering  with  the  interests,  or 
supposed  interestSf  of  the  West*India 
planters,  than  any  other  of  the  membeit 
of  his  majesty's  government;  whereas, 
from  the  omcial  situation  which  be  held» 
it  might  reasonably  have  been  expectedt 
that  he  would  have  surpassed  them  tM  ha 
zeal  to  carry  the  measures  reeommeoded 
by  the  orders  in  council  into  e&ct^  But, 
to  contrast  the  conduct  of  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman with  that  of  the  right  hon*  the  Se* 
cretary  for  Foreign  Affairs :  when  the  hon. 
member  for  Weymouth  last  brought  for- 
ward his  motion  on  this  subject,  the  hon* 
gentleman  proposed  meeting  that  motioQ 
by  a  direct  n^ative,  whereas  the  riaht 
hon.  Secretary  was  contented  to  get  rid  of 
it  by  moving  the  previous  question* 

Dr.  Luskingiom  said,  that  three  years 
had  now  elsp^  since  the  resolutions  of 
that  House  had  been  passed,  and  the  order 
in  council  issued,  yet  not  a  single  colony 
had,  up  to  the  present  day,  takan  one  step 
towards  adoptmg  the  principles  recom- 
mended to  them  by  parliaaacDt  and  the 
Crown.  The  House  was,  however,  told 
to  wait  till  another  sessioa,  in  the  expctc* 
tation  that  these  cdoaial  legislatures,  which 
had  hitherto  done  nothing,  might  at  lasi 
manifest  signs  of  repentance,  and,  in  coed 
earnest,  b^ia  to  carry  the  wishes  wgo* 
veromeet  and  the  country  into  esecsitiea. 
How  couldfthey,  however,  espect  that  any 
mere  declarations  of  their  epmiona  would 
have  any  effect,  when  they  found  thai 
persons  of  the  highest  character  and  the 

Seatest  power  in  this  countiy  actually,  by 
eir  conduct  and  expressions,  gave  • 
countenance  to  the  resistance  which  the 
colottista  on  all  occasions  offered  to  the 
measures  of  the  abolitionists  ?  If  he  was, 
indeed,  to  judse  from  wliat  was  saki  in 
another  place,  ne  might  assert  thai  even 
some  of  nis  majesty's  niaisters  heU  se»- 
timents  diiEsrent  from  those  which  ethers 
of  the  same  ministry  maintained  in  that 
House ;  aad  that  the  utterance  [of  tlMee 
sentiments  confirmed  the  colonists  in  the 
opposition  which  had  been  the  subject  of 
complaint,  and  protracted  the  time  when 
a  fiael  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
skives  could  be  efiecied.  Not  two  months 
ago,  these  opmioas  had  been  nMds  public ; 
and  lest  thejr  aaight  suppose  ttet  there 
was  any  thing  in  the  faoguai^  or  the 
circumstances  which  could  posaibly  create 
a  muconception,  he  would  read  the  one 
and  the  other;  and  when  they  saw  how 
different  the  language  and  the  feeUeg  of 
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this  iromediatelvy  or  at  any  time  which 
suited  the  interests  of  the  slaves ;  and  he 
believed  that  if  the  measure  were  carried 
into  full  and  immediate  practice,  so  far 
from  the  property  of  the  West-Indians 
suffering  any  loss,  its  value  would  be 
increased  by  its  being  placed  on  a  basis  of 
security.  The  good  will  and  fidelity  of 
the  slaves,  which  experience  had  shown 
it  was  not  difficult  to  secure,  would  then 
be  a  valuable  protection  to  their  masters, 
instead  of  their  feelings  being  excited  to 
mutiny  and  revolt,  as  they  were  now  so 
frequently,  by  a  sense  of  their  wrongs.  He 
acknowledged  that  it  was  not  possible  to  do 
all  that  was  contemplated  to  the  present 
race  of  negroes ;  but  there  could  be  no 
reason  why  the  evils  under  which  the^ 
laboured  should  be  extended  to  their 
ofispring.  But  the  bulk  of  the  people  of 
England,  he  knew,  and  the  House  knew 
also,  by  the  number  of  petitions  which 
had  been  laid  upon  the  table,  were  in 
unison  with  the  feelings  which  he  now  ex- 
pressed ;  and  he  was  sure  there  was  no 
pecuniary  sacrifice  which  the  planters 
could  reasonably  require,  that  they  were 
not  ready  to  make.  When  he  urged,  as 
lie  did  vehemently,  the  necessity  of  some 
immediate  remedy,  he  would  remind  the 
House  of  the  consequences  of  delay. 
Even  at  this  moment,  the  condition  of  the 
slaves  in  the  West*Indies  was  such  as  to 
excite  the  most  painful  sympathy  in  the 
minds  of  every  person  of  ordinaiy  feeling. 
The  hon.  ana  learned  member  then 
quoted  from  Mr.  Coleridge's  ''Six 
months  in  the  West  Indies,  which  he 
said  by  no  means  gave  an  exaggerated 
picture  of  the  sufferings  of  the  negroes,  a 
description  of  the  painful  feelings  excited 
by  the  sight  of  a  female  negro  labouring 
in  the  fields,  which,  however  some  per- 
sons might  clioose  to  scoff  at,  it  would 
convince  every  one  with  the  feelings  of  a 
man,  that  no  time  ought  to  be  lost  in  ap- 
plying a  remedy  to  such  evils.  In  Bar- 
badoes  it  was  stated,  that  many  of  tbe 
distressed  whites  were  supported  by  the 
charity  of  the  negro  population ;  and  not- 
withstanding the  degraded  state  of  the 
slaves  in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  tbe  bidiop 
of  that  place  attributed  all  the  vices  of 
which  they  were  guilty  to  their  want  of 
religion.  In  the  speecn  of  Mr.  Maynes, 
in  the  Legislative  Assembly,  he  said,  that 
although  he  was  surrounded  by  hundreds 
of  negroes,  he  could  lay  his  head  on  his 
pillow  in  perfect  security,  and  without  a 
door  being  locked  or  a  bolt  drawn,  or  the 
VOL.  XV. 


least  expectation  of  injury  cither  to  per- 
son or  property.  If  these  representations 
were  true,  what  reason  could  there  be 
for  delaying  to  another  session,  that 
which  might  now  be  profitably  and  justly 
performed.  What  reason  could  be  urged 
against  this  House  declaring  that,  unless 
the  West  Indian  body  should  adopt  some 
efficient  measures,  they  would  take  the 
matter  into  their  own  hands,  and  do  that 
which  every  argument,  and  the  most  en- 
during patience  had  hitherto  failed  in  in- 
ducing the  West  Indians  to  adopt  ?  It 
was  too  plain,  that  that  body  were  actu- 
ated by  a  temper  directly  opposed  to  the 
opinion  of  the  House.  The  votes  of 
money  to  Mr.  McQueen  and  to  the 
editor  of  the  **  John  Boll,"  proved  that 
they  not  only  encouraged  a  bold  and 
open  defence  of  slavery,  but  that  they 
engaged  agents  to  attack  with  the  most 
scurrilous  abuse,  all  who  differed  in 
opinion  from  them  on  this  point.  It  was 
in  vain  to  pretend  that  the  opposition 
which  was  raised  in  this  country  against 
slavery,  wss  only  created  and  kept  up  by 
the  Anti-Slavery  Society.  On  the  con« 
trary,  the  force  of  public  opinion  was  its 
only  support,  and  the  perfect  unanimity 
with  which  persons  of  ail  opinions  in  mat- 
ters of  religion  and  politics  approached  the 
House,  and  claimeu  by  their  petitions  the 
fulfilment  of  their  common  wishes.  Be- 
fore he  sat  down  he  would  take  that 
opportunity  of  stating,  that  he  had  no 
personal  enmity  to  the  West-India  inter- 
ests. On  the  contrary,  he  was  a  member 
of  a  committee,  in  1807i  wherein  it  was  pro- 
posed to  allow  sugar  to  be  distilled;  and 
on  that  occasion,  singly  and  alone,  on  his 
own  side  of  the  House,  he  supported  the 
motion  of  government.  On  the  slave 
consolidation  laws,  too,  he  found  that 
some  clauses  pressed  more  heavily  oo  the 
proprietors  than  he  thooffht  was  fair ;  in 
consequence  of  which,  lie  altered  the 
clauses,  so  as  to  protect  their  interests. 
He  mentioaed  these  facts  only  that  it 
might  not  be  said  of  the  observations  he 
had  made  that  night,  that  thdy  were  those 
of  a  man  who,  having  nothing  of  his  own 
at  stake,  was  forward  to  perform  an  act  of 
huraani^  at  the  expense  of  others.  In 
conclusion,  he  expressed  a  wish  that  the 
West-Indians  abroad  would  attend  with 
impartiality  to  the  discussions  in  that 
House,  and  act  with  such  justice  towards 
their  slaves,  as  would  render  any  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  tbe  legislature  un- 
necessary—a  measure  irhich  he  was  sure 
4Q 
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would  not  only  be  universally  agreeable 
to  the  people  of  England,  but  which 
might  be  adopted  without  any  loas  of 
property  to  themselves. 

Mr.  hernal  said,  that  no  man  would  be 
found  to  stand  up  as  the  bold,  uncom- 
promising advocate  of  slavery,  to  defend 
the  same  as  an  abstract  principle ;  but,  in 
making  this  admission,  he  must  at  tlie 
same  time  declare,  that  no  arguments  had 
been  or  could  be  advanced  to  justify  the 
indiscreet  haste  with  which  some  hon. 
members  would  proceed  to  the  adoption 
of  measures  calculated  to  produce  a  very 
injurious  efiect  upon  the  whole  property 
vested  in  the  West-Indian  colonies.  He, 
in  common  with  the  general  body  of 
planters,  would  be  happy  to  follow  that 
course  of  proceedings  which  would  lead 
to  any  real  amelioration  of  the  condition 
of  the  negroes;  but  the  same  must  be 
traced  out  slowly  and  cautiously,  and,  in 
order  to  produce  certain  and  beneficial 
efiects,  must  be  undertaken  with  a  due 
regard  to  the  capability  of  the  negroes 
for  receiving  those  advantages  which  it 
might  be  proposed  to  confer  on>  them. 

Jt  could  not  be  denied,  that  the  public 
mind  and  feeling  of  the  empire  of  Great 
Britain  had  been,  in  many  instances,  un- 
fairly and  unkindl)^  directed  (to  use  no 
harsher  expressions)  against  the  West- 
Indian  proprietors,  and  it  was  but  a 
natural  consequence  that  the  planters 
should  themselves  feci  at  times  sorely  and 
deeply,  since  they  had  not  experienced 
that  candid,  just,  and  becoming  treatment 
which  they,  equally  with  any  others  of 
their  fellow  subjects,  had  a  right  to  ex- 
pect upon  questions  affecting  their  dearest 
interests.  When  attempts  were  made  to 
enforce  new  and  most  important  regula- 
tions and  enactments,  with  a  degree  of 
precipitation  unparalleled  in  history,— 
when  irritating  language  was  resorted  toon 
frequent  occasions,— the  West-Indian  pro- 
prietors, and  particularly  those  resident 
in  the  colonies,  naturally  conceived  that 
their  privileges  and  interests  were  at- 
tacked, and  that  it  was  time  for  them  to 
step  forward  and  use  every  fair  means  in 
their  own  defence. 

The  just  and  necessary  principle  of 
compensation  had  not  been  openly  and 
generally  avowed  on  the  part  of  the 
nation  at  large :  true  it  was,  thst  several 
of  the  anti-slavery  petitions  which  had 
been  addressed  to  the  House  of  Commons 
had  recognised  the  doctrine  of  compensa- 
tion ;  but  the  language,  tone;  and  temper 


of  some  of  the  petitioners  were  indeed 
retnarkable.  He  would  beg  penniuioB 
to  read  an  extract  from  one  of  the  peti- 
tions which  had  been  received  by  par- 
liament, and  printed  by  their  order,  aini 
which  by  chance  had  arrested  his  attention* 

<*  The  petitioners  beg  to  approach  the 
House,  to  express  their  abnorrence  of 
slavery  as  a  violation  of  the  natural  rights 
of  man,  contrary  to  the  spirit   of  the 
British  constitution,  and  utterly  at  vari- 
ance  with  the  dictates  of  the  Christian 
religion ;  and  that  your  petitioners  cannot 
but   regard  the    permission   which    our 
country  has  given  to  the  system  of  slavery 
in  our  colonies  as  a  great  national  crime, 
justly  meriting  the    Divine   vengeance. 
Your  petitioners,  therefore,  humbly  and 
earnestly  entreat  the  House  to  lose  no 
tinae  in  absolving  our  country  from  the 
guilt  and  disgrace  of  continuing  this  ne- 
farious system ;  and  to  grant  to  that  por- 
tion of  our  fellow  men  now  held   in    a 
state  of  barbarous   and  croel  bondage 
within  the  British  colonies,  a  full,  free» 
and  immediate  emancipation,— a  measure 
the  petitioners  are  convinced  is  safe  and 
politic,  as  well  as  just,  both  to  the  colonial 
proprietor  and  to  the  slave;  and  in  this 
opinion  they  are  supported  by  numerous 
and  well-authenticated  fiicts  on  record* 
and   to  which    they   would   recall    the 
attention  of  the  House,  but  aiost  par- 
ticularly  to    the   emancipation    of   the 
whole   of  the  slave-population  of   the 
southern  and    western    colonies   of    St. 
Domingo,  in  1793,  by  the  French  com* 
missioners,  which  was  exeoited  at  once, 
without  occasioning  any  disorder  among^ 
the  slaves,  or  other  ill  consequences  to 
the  colony.     Your  petitioners  refer  to 
this  event  with  the  greater  confidence, 
as  they  submit  to  the  House  it  is  per- 
fectly conclusive  as  to  the  practicability, 
safety  and  advantage  of  immediate  einan* 
cipation,''  &c. 

Now,  would  anv  hon.  member  jigy, 
after  hearing  that  the  case  of  St.  Dodiimo 
had  been  thus  referred  to  as  an  example, 
that  the  colonists  of  Jamaica,  Barbadoes, 
and  of  every  other  settlement,  had  not 
good  and  sufficient  reason  to  be  alarmed  i 
And  could  his  hon.  and  learned  friend 
(Mr.  Brougham)  in  candour  slate,  tfiat 
the  colonists  were  not  justified  in  erino- 
ing  some  degree  of  reluctance  in  gtrinflr 
their  consent  to  the  measures  whicn  had 
been  proposed,  and  which  thej^  considered 
as  emanating  from  the  Anti-slaTeiy  ae>- 
ciety  ? 
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The  abolition  of  the  state  of  slavery 
would  be  foiindi  by  referring  to  the 
history  of  every  nation,  to  have  been  an 
improvement  that  had  attained  its  growth 
gradually  and  slowly.  Perhaps  it  was  not 
generally  known,  but  it  was  a  roost  im- 
portant fact  (to  which  he  anxiously  beg- 
ged the  kind  attention  of  the  House}, 
that  until  the  year  1775,  personal  slavery 
was  not  completely  abolished  in  the 
mother  country,  for  in  thst  year  slavery 
was  still  in  existence  in  Scotland,  to  a 
certain  extent.  The  act  of  the  15th 
Geo.  Srd.  cap.  28,  was  then  passed,  which 
was  entitledy  "  an  act  for  altering  and 
amending  several  acts  of  parliament  of 
Scotland, respecting  colliers,  coal-burners, 
and  salters."  The  recital  of  this  act  was 
in  part — <<  Whereas  by  the  statute  law  of 
Scotland,  as  explained  by  the  judges  of 
the  courts  of  law  there,  many  colliers,  and 
coal-bamers,  and  salters,  are  in  a  state  of 
slavery  or  bondage,  bound  to  the  collieries 
and  sait«works,  where  the^  work  for  life, 
transferable  with  the  collieries  and  salt- 
works, when  their  original  roasters  have 
no  further  use  for  them."  In  fact  until 
this  legislative  measure  was  enacted, 
many  of  those  labourers  who  worked  in 
coal-mines  and  salt-vorka  in  Scotland 
were  absolutely  bound  to  the  soil. 

Ifp  then,  it  was  only  in  the  year  1775, 
that  personal  slavery,  existing  ff  even  to 
a  limited  degree,  was  completely  abolished 
in  the  mother  country,  was  it  too  much 
to  ask  for  less  haste  and  precipitation,  and 
at  least  for  some  further  portion  of  time 
during  which  amelioration,  leading  to  such 
extensive  alterations  in  the  existing  state 
of  things  as  were  contemplated  by  his 
hon.  and  learned  friends,  might  be  in* 
troduced  on  the  other  side  of  the  At- 
lantic ?  However  anomalous  the  state  of 
absolute  slavery  might  be  considered  in 
the  year  1826  in  England,  still  it  should 
never  be  forgotten,  that  such  a  state  had 
been  originally  created  in  the  West-Indian 
colonies,  and  had,  tiU  a  very  recent  period, 
been  encouraffed  and  cherished  by  and 
under  tlic  positive  and  solemn  influence 
and  protection  of  British  law.  Local  in- 
stitutions, and  the  whole  frame  of  so- 
ciety had  been  originated  and  supported 
in  our  transatlantic  possessions  with  re- 
ference to  this  condition  of  things.  Could 
it  then  be  a  matter  of  reproach,  or  even 
of  sur[trisei  in  the  mind  of  any  candid  and 
reflecting  person,  that  the  opinions  or 
even  prejudices  of  those  who  inhabited 
the  Westrlndian  colopiesi  should  not  ex- 


perience that  decisive  and  rapid  altera- 
tion which  alone  could  satisfy  the  ultra- 
enthusiastic  wishes  of  those  who  declaimed 
so  loudly  against  the  colonists?  Far  be 
it  from  him  to  taunt  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend  for  any  change  which  his  senti- 
ments might  have  undergone  on  these 
important  questions,  he  would  only  ask  of 
him  a  share  of  tender  and  considerate 
allowance  for  those  who  maintained 
opinions  which,  to  some  extent,  had  been 
fortified  by  the  reasoning  of  his  hon. 
friend. 

The  legislative  bodies  of  the  different 
West-Indian  islands,  and  more  particu- 
larly the  House  of  Assembly  of  Jamaica, 
had  been  severely  attacked  for  displaying 
what  was  termed  a  marked  hostility  and 
resistance  to  the  resolutions  which  had 
emanated  from  the  mother  country ;  and, 
in  fact,  it  bad  been  asserted,  that  no 
measures  for  the  amelioration  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  negroes  had  been  enacted  in 
the  Jamaica  House  of  Asaembly.  With 
respect  to  the  question  of  the  admission 
of  slave-evidence,  he  (Mr.  Bemal)  would 
openly  express  bis  regret  diat  the  bill 
had  been  rejected  in  tlie  Assembly  of 
Jamaica,  which  had  been  introduced  for 
afiecting  this  alteration  in  the  laws  of  that 
island.  In  his  humble  opinion,  formed  at  a 
distance,  this  measure  was  one  which, 
under  proper  provisions,  might  be  framed' 
and  carried  into  efiect  with  every  possible 
security  and  advantage.  But,  although 
the  bill  for  the  admission  of  slave-evidence 
bad  not  been  adopted  by  the  legislature 
of  Jamaica,  still  he  earnestly  solicited  the 
attention  of  the  House  or  Commons  to 
the  important  difference  of  facts,  and  al« 
teratlon  of  sentiments,  which  existed  ba- 
tween  the  periods  of  its  first  and  subse- 
quent introauction.  When,  in  the  year 
1888,  the  measure  was  first  agitated  in 
the  Assembly  of  Jamaica,  it  was  sup- 
ported by  the  mover  alone.  Upon  its 
second  introduction,  in  the  year  1825,  a 
considerable  and  important  debate  ensued, 
and  which  was  protracted  for  the  space  of 
two  days.  Speeches  had  been  delivered 
in  the  course  of  such  disciusion,  both  for 
and  aaainst*  the  measure,  which  were 
marked  by  very  considerable  talent  and 
eloquence;  even  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend,  the  member  for  Winchelsea,  had 
expressed  his  own  favourable  opinion  o^ 
the  ability  and  eloquence  with  which  |^ 
debates  had  been  conducted,  h^' 
true,  that  the  bill  was  finally  th^r 
of  the  House  of  Assembly,  \^ 
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majority,  the  numbers  being  2^  to  13, 
still  a  considerable  progress  must  be  al- 
lowed to  have  been  made,  if,  in  the  year 
1825,  thirteen  members  voted  for  the  mea- 
sure, when,  at  the  period  of  only  two  years 
before,  it  met  with  the  support  of  one 
single  member. 

Much  mischief  had  undoubtedly  been 
occasioned  by  the  violent  tone  of  argu- 
ment, or  rather  of  declamation,  which  had 
unfortunately  been  adopted  in  some 
quarters  at  home.  The  residents  in  the 
colonies,  and  very  probably  their  repre- 
sentatives in  the  legislative  bodies,  were 
not  merely  naturally  irritated  by  intem- 
perance of  language  and  repetition  of 
severe  accusation,  they  became  alarmed 
when  they  heard  timt  their  right  of  pro- 
perty was  denied,  or  evasively  passed 
over  in  the  discussions  which  took  place 
on  some  of  the  different  anti-slavery  meet- 
ings in  Great  Britain;  and  the  behef  that 
the  title  of  the  colonists  to  their  property 
was  to  be  questioned  by  the  nation  at 
large,  and  compensation  withheld,  had 
spread  widely. 

He  (Mr.  Bemal)  contended,  that,  in 
commenting  upon  the  conduct  of  the 
colonial  legislatures,  it  was  not  fair,  on 
the  part  of  those  who  thus  commented, 
to  confine  their  attention  solely  to  what 
had  been  done  since  1823 :  the  more  just 
and  candid  course  would  be,  to  extend 
their  observation  and  inquiry  over  the 
space  of  the  last  twenty  years,  and  to  em- 
brace in  their  consideration  the  many  and 
important  measures  which  had  been  during 
that  period  voluntarily  originated  and 
promoted  by  the  colonial  legislatures,  or 
by  the  common  consent  of  the  proprietors, 
for  the  improvement  and  amelioration  of 
the  condition  of  the  slave-population;  and 
be  it  ever  remembered,  that  such  mea- 
sures were  so  spontaneously  adopted, 
without  the  resolutions  or  recommenda- 
tions of  a  British  House  of  Commons,  or 
of  the  executive  government  of  England. 
And  to  speak  more  particularly  of  the 
island  of  Jamaica,  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected—  it  must  be  remarked, ^That 
formerly  punishments  were  unlimited. 
Now  they  were  limited  by  law  to  thirty- 
nine  lashes. 

Twenty  years  back,  but  few  negroes 
were  baptized  in  Jamaica.  Now  a  very 
consideruble  part  of  the  slave-popula- 
tion have  received  the  ri^ht  of  baptism. 
Twenty  years  ago,  the  different  churches 
and  pluccs  of  worship  were  scarcely  re- 
sorted to  by  the  slaves.    But  dow>  not 


merely  had  the  number  of  tbevaripns  places 
of  worship  been  materially  increased,  but 
they  were  attended  by  great  numbers  of 
the  negro-population.  Some  years  back» 
the  marriage  rite  was  almost  unknowo. 
Now  the  marriage  ceremony  had  been 
resorted  to  in  several  instances.  Formerly, 
the  sugar-mills  on  estates  were  worked  on 
Sundays.  Now  overseers  are  punishable 
by  law  in  the  case  of  working  sugwr-miUs 
on  Sundays.  Formerly,  the  negro-grounds 
were  culUvated  on  the  Sunday.  Now 
twenty-six  clear  working  davs  are  bj  law 
required  to  be  allowed  to  tbe  ilaves  for 
such  purpose ;  and  those  slaves,  who  of 
their  own  free-will,  work  in  their  grounds 
on  the  Sunday,  are  induced  by  the  dcaire 
of  makingmoney,  in  preference  todevoiing 
that  day  to  anjr  other  occupation.  For- 
merly, manumissions  of  slaves  were  sub- 
jected to  pecuDisry  duties.  Now  these 
are  removM,  and  a  manumission  can  be 
completed  without  any  difficuUv. 

At  one  time,  slaves  bad  unfortunately 
but  insufficient  protection  aibrded  to 
them  by  the  law  against  cruel  or  impro* 
per  treatment.  Now  the  roagiBtrates  are 
formed  into  an  efficient  councu  of  protec- 
tion to  investigste  the  complaints  of  the 
slaves;  and  instances  are  not  wanting 
where,  in  cases  of  cruel  treatment  on  the 
part  of  their  owners,  convicUons  having 
taken  place,  and  proper  sentences  having 
been  awarded,  the  negroes  have  been 
freed  by  the  law,  and  provided  with  an 
annuity  for  life.  And  it  should  never  be 
forgotten,  that  the  number  of  execuiioas 
on  capital  convictions,  as  to  the  negro- 
population  in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  hatl 
very  considerably  diminished.  However,  lie 
(Mr.  Bemal)  though  he  could  expatiate 
here  at  some  length,  would  not  weary 
the  patience  of  the  House  by  pursuing 
this  oranch  of  the  subject  further  in  de- 
tail: the  measures  and  alterations  to 
which  he  had  been  in  part  referring  had 
occurred  prior  to  the  year  1823;  but 
since  that  period  other  important  improve- 
ments might  be  reasonably  alluded  to. 
An  act  had  passed  the  Assembly  of  Ja- 
maica to  prevent  levies  on  slaves  on  the 
Saturday.  The  most  unjust  aspersiona 
had  been  insinuated  in  this  country  against 
the  motives  of  those  who  promoted  this  last 
measure ;  it  had  been  alleged,  that  it  waa 
one  which  had  been  intended  lo  benefit 
the  master,  and  not  the  slave.  Now  lie 
(Mr.  Bemal)  would  firmly  assert,  that 
the  object  of  this  law  was  to  render  tlic 
Sabbath  as  much  as  possible  a  day  of  rcat^ 
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another  day  beiog  given  on  which  the 
slaves  might  be  allowed  by  their  owners 
to  go  abroad^  without  any  fear  of  their 
being  taken  or  levied  upon  for  debt»  they 
beiog  protected  against  any  process  of 
law  on  the  Saturday.  An  act  had  also 
lately  passed  the  legislature  of  Jamaica 
to  enable  slaves  to  receive  bequests  of 
money,  or  other  personal  estate^  thereby 
confirming  by  the  solemn  sanction  of  law 
what  the  general  custom  and  uniform 
feeling  of  the  island  of  Jamaica  had  be* 
fore  warranted  and  respected.  An  act 
had  likewise  been  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Assembly  for  removing  impedi- 
ments to  the  manumission  of  slav^i 
when  their  owners  had  onhr  a  limited  in- 
terest, as  an  estate  for  life,  or  in  similar 
cases. 

A  great  degree  of  ignorance  prevailed 
in  this  country,  as  to  the  actual  condition 
of  tlie  negro-population.  It  was  a  well>as- 
certainedfact,  that  in  theisland  of  Jamaica, 
there  were  upon  many  estates  several  slaves 
who,  over  and  above  their  little  articles  of 
furniture  and  implements  attached  to 
their  bouses  and  gardens,  possessed,  in 
addition  to  their  stock  of  pigs  and  poultrv, 
considerable  sums  of  money  in  hard  cash, 
with  reference  to  their  condition  of  life, 
in  many  cases  to  an  amount  varying  from 
ten  to  eighty  or  ninety  pounds ;  and  some 
slaves  were  to  be  found  in  Jamaica,  who, 
by  a  kind  of  subinfeudation,  though  in 
repugnance  to  the  lawa,  and  by  custom 
or  tacit  consent,  were  themselves  the 
proprietors  of  slaves.  He(Mr.Bemal) 
had  even  been  informed,  that  a  practice 
had  lately  been  introduced,  or  attempted  to 
be  introduced,  inJamaica,  topermita  slsve 
to  file  a  bill  of  discovery  in  the  court  of 
Chancery,  by  the  registrar  of  the  court, 
as  his  prochain  ami.  Surely  it  roust  then 
be  conceded,  that  public  feeling  had  not 
been  torpid  in  the  island  *  of  Jamaica. 
Great  alterations  and  improvements  had 
been  advancing  in  that  colony :  though 
the  progress  of  amelioration  had  been 
silent  and  unostentatious,  it  had  been 
certain  and  beneficiaL  As  to  the  con« 
dition  of  the  ncgro-population,  with 
respect  to  the  attention  generally  paid  to 
their  support,  sustenance,  and  comfort,  in 
health  and  sickness,  youth  and  age,  he 
trusted  no  serious  complaint  would  now 
be  expressed.  A  great  point  had  been 
gained  in  the  temper  and  spirit  with 
which  all  questions  had  been  received  and 
treated  by  the  colonial  assemblies.  They 
were  no  longer  neglected— they  were  at 


all  events,  serioosiy  and  earnestly  deliber- 
ated upon.  It  excited  his  astonishment 
to  hear  any  attempt  made  to  level  a 
charge  against  the  colonists,  on  the 
ground  of  their  hostility  to  the  relieious 
instruction  of  the  negroes.  He  would  ask, 
had  not  the  bishops  who  had  lately  heen 
appointed  to  Jamaica  and  Barbadoes  ex- 
perienockl  the  most  respectful,  gratifying, 
and  sincere  reception  and  encourage- 
ment in  their  important  qiissions  ?  The 
coloniallegishtures  bad  beien  most  willing 
and  desirous  to  promote  every  measuro 
calculated  to  assist  the  ecclesiastical 
body  in  the  furtherance  and  discharge 
of  their  sacred  functions.  It  was  well 
known  that  tlie  Wesleyan  missionariest 
and  other  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  had 
been  kindly  and  favourably  received  in 
Jamaica  and  Antigua;  and,  for  the  truth 
of  this  statement,  or,  for  correction  Tif  in 
error),  he  would  appeal  to  his  hon.  fnend» 
the  member  for  Dover  (Mr.  Butterworth). 
The  Mtablislunent  of  an  ecclesiastical 
body  in  Jamaica  and  Barbadoes  must,  in 
time,  secure  re&pect  and  good  feeling 
towards  ministers  of  the  Gospel  of  every 
denomination,  who  would  unite  with  the 
dignity  and  sacred  duty  of  tlieir  high 
calling  that  prudent  discretion  with  ro- 
fereoce  to  the  anomalous  condition  of 
society  in  the  colonies,  which  could  be 
strictly  warranted  without  a  deviation 
from  the  singleness  of  mind  becpming  a 
Christian  minister,  or  from  the  holy  tenets 
of  Christianity  itself.  He  for  one  would 
frankly  confess,  that,  though  he  believed 
great  and  important  improvements  had 
taken  place  tnroughout  the  colonies,  still 
he  trusted  that  every  possible  ameliora^ 
tion,  consistent  with  the  interest  and 
happiness  of  all  classes,  might  be  con- 
tinually encouraged;  and  he  was  per- 
suaded that  none  would  be  efficient 
without  the  general  dissemination  of 
simple  yet  sound  religious  instruction 
amongst  the  negroes.  Where  the  pure 
and  beneficent  truths  of  the  Christian 
religion  could  be  carefuUv  planted  and 
nurtured,  amelioration  and  improvement 
might  be  expected  to  grow  to  maturity 
under  its  healthful  shade  and  protection. 
These  sentiments  he  claimed  not  aa 
peculiar  to  himself,  or  to  other  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  who  were 
connected  with  the  colonies;  but  he 
trusted  he  might  assert  them  as  common 
to  the  body  of  West-Indian  proprietors 
at  lar^  It  was  unjust  to  represent  the 
colonists  as  tho  intolerant  enemies  of 
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religious  instruction.  But  he  was  sorry 
to  be  obliged  to  complain  of  the  conduct 
which  had  been  pursued  by  some  ill- 
judging  persons  upon  West-Indian  ques- 
tions. He  knew  his  honourable  friends 
who  followed  their  particular  line  of 
action  in  the  House  ot  Commons  to  be 
men  guided  by  honest  and  praiseworthy 
motives,  and  by  sentiments  of  philan- 
thropy and  kindness,  though  he  might 
be  allowed  to  observe,  that  sometimes 
they  suffered  their  judgments  to  be  some- 
what overpowered  by  the  full  tide  of 
their  enthusiasm.  Many  members  of  the 
Anti-Slavery  Society  out  of  the  House 
(he  was  persuaded)  pursued  their  course 
in  the  utmost  sincerity  of  purpose;  but 
some  proceedings  had  been  adopted  by 
individuals  which  were  calculated  to 
rouse  the  most  angry  and  indignant  feel- 
ings. Pamphlets  had  been  circulated, 
holding  up  tne  West- Indian  body  to  the 
obloquy  of  the  public  in  the  most  deter- 
mined and  unkind  manner,  and  blending 
old  and  almost  forgotten  charges  with 
new  topics  of  crimination.  Some  members 
of  parliament  had  been  placarded  in 
different  parts  of  England,  on  account  of 
the  votes  they  had  thought  proper  to  give 
on  occasions  when  West-Indian  subjects 
had  been  discussed.  The  electors  of 
Great  Britain  had  been  addressed  in  no 
very  moderate  or  subdued  language,  and 
called  upon  not  to  return  to  the  new  par- 
liament, at  the  ensuing  election,  any 
member  belonging  to  the  West-Indian 
body,  or  at  least  any  candidate  who 
would  not  distinctly  pledge  himself  to 
support  the  abolition  of  slavery.  This 
line  of  conduct  was  not  in  his  opmion  fair 
and  just,  and  certainly  it  could  not  be 
politic  with  reference  to  the  objects 
themselves,  which  the  advocates  of  ame- 
lioration professed  to  have  in  view. 
However,  he  trusted  his  West-Indian 
friends  would  with  manliness  and  dignity 
disregard  every  circumstance  tending  to 
irritation,  and  consider  every  question 
bearing  upon  their  unfortunate  position 
and  situation  with  moderation  and  temper. 
Something  had  been  thrown  out  in  the 
course  of  this  debate  by  way  of  remark 
upon  what  had  been  uttered  in  another 
place  Tthe  House  of  Lords)  by  a  distin- 
guishea  legal  character  (the  cnancellor) 
on  this  question.  He  (Mr.  B.)  conceived 
that  venerable  personage  to  have  ex- 
pressed his  honest  sentiments  openly 
upon  the  rights  of  the  colonists.  The 
question  of  property  in  his  (Mr.  Bernal's) 


opinion  should  never  be  lost  tight  of  in 
these  discussions.  It  was  unnecetsary 
for  him  to  inquire  into  the  original  nature 
and  mode  of  acquisition  of  West-Iodiaa 
property.  Whether  it  might  be  con- 
sidered as  the  fruit  of  spoliation,  chough 
it  might  be  contaminated  with  the  blot 
and  sin  of  slavery,  however  the  current  of 
popular  feeling  in  this  country  might 
have  been  diverted  into  a  new  directtoD, 
still  it  had  been  lon^  recognised  and 
sanctioned  by  Great  Britain,  and  it  was  as 
much  entitled  to  the  strong,  determined » 
and  undisguised,  protection  of  parliament, 
as  any  other  species  of  property ;  and  the 
government  of  this  country  were  solemnly 
and  indissolubly  bound  to  deal  most 
fairly  and  honourably  with   the  present 

groprietors.  It  was  the  duty  of  the 
British  parliament  to  act  without  eyaaion, 
and  witn  justice  to  the  proprietors,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  were  endeavouring 
to  distribute  humanity  to  the  slave-popu- 
lation, to  appease  the  livdy  and  not 
unreasonable  fears  of  the  former,  while 
they  sought  .to  hold  out  hopes,  or  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  latter. 
It  was  very  eas^  for  those  who  were 
not  possessed  of  any  property  vested  in 
the  colonies,  or  who  had  not  families  or 
relatives  to  support  out  of  such  resourcea, 
to  deal  out  abstract  propositioDSi  Titally 
affecting  West-Indian  interests,  and  many 
other  interests  created  by  the  comph'cated 
arrangements  of  society,  aod  to  diveat 
their  own  minds  of  all  fears  as  to  the 
result  of  any  roeuurei  to  be  proposed  ; 
but  it  was  not  so  easy  for  those  whose 
very  existence,  as  well  as  that  of  their 
wives,  children,  and  dearest  connectiona, 
absolutely  depended  upon  the  preserva- 
tion of  that  property,  to  deliberate  with 
the  same  imperturbable  calmoeaa  as 
those  not  personally  interested  appeared 
to  do,  ui>on  every  new  and  untried 
scheme  or  amelioration,  and  to  discard 
every  mental  apprehension  as  to  the  re- 
sult of  peremptory  measures  ofinterference. 
In  expressing  this,  he  did  not  oreteud  to 
defend  every  erroneous  or  olameable 
transaction  which  might  have  occurred  in 
the  colonies;  and  God  forbid  that  be 
should  be  for  one  moment  suspected  of 
being  hostile  to  the  real  improvement  of 
the  condition  of  the  slaves.  He  would 
scorn  to  make  any  appeal  to  the  pasaiona 
of  honourable  members :  he  would  not  de- 
scend to  any  such  artifice ;  he  would  only 
presume  to  address  himself  to  the  uoiform 
and  strict  sense  of  justice  of  a  British 
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parliament — that  justice  which  it  was  its 
bounden  and  sacred  dut^»  as  it  was  the 
most  solid  foundation  of  its  own  greatness 
and  dignity^  to  distribute  fairly  through 
every  portion  of  the  empire,  and  to  every 
class  of  his  majesty's  subjects. 

Mr.  C.  R,  JSUis  si%iedt  that,  having  con- 
curred in  the  unanimous  vote  by  which 
the  task  of  carrying  into  effect  the  reso- 
lutions passed  by  the  House  in  1823*  was 
imposea  upon  his  majesty's  government ; 
and  not  seeing  any  thing  in  the  course 
pursued  by  them  which  was  calculated 
in  any  degree  to  impair  the  confidence 
then  reposed  in  them  by  the  House ;  nor 
having  heard  from  them  any  intimation 
of  a  wish  to  call  for  the  intervention  of 
parliament  to  aid  them  in  the  perform*- 
ance  of  that  duty,  he  could  not  but  con«> 
fiider  the  present  motion  as  of  the  same 
character  with  those  measures  which, 
while  their  professed  object  was  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  government,  were, 
in  point  of  fact,  as  had  been  stated  by  his 
right  hon.  friend  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affiiir«,  calculated  only  to  em- 
barrass the  government  in  the  execution 
of  the  already  sufficiently  difficult  task 
which  had  been  devolved  upon  them ; — 
and,  upon  these  general  grounds,  without 
going  into  any  of  the  details  of  the  ques- 
tion, he  should  have  felt  justified  in  re* 
fusing  his  assent  to  the  mouon  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman.  But  as  that  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  had  thought  fit  to 
comment  at  great  length  and  with  much 
severity  upon  the  conduct  of  the  colo- 
nial legislatures,  though  he  (Mr.  Ellis) 
would  not  at  that  late  hour  follow  him 
into  those  details,  nor  tempt  him  to  exe- 
cute his  threat  of  bringing  forward  that 
reserve  of  further  detains  which  he  held 
in  terrorem  over  the  House,  he  trusted 
that  the  House,  considering  his  connexion 
with  the  colonies,  and  the  part  which  he 
had  taken  upon  this  question,  would  af- 
ford him  theirlndulgenco  in  offering  some 
fewt>b8ervations  upon  the  proceedings  of 
those  legislatures. 

He  did  not,  however,  stand  forward  at 
the  indiscriroinating  champion  of  the  co- 
lonial legislatures.  He  was  one  of  those 
whom  the  legislature  of  the  colony  with 
which  he  was  immediately  connected  had 
described  as  having  **  undertaken  to  give 
advice  upon  a  subject  which  they  did  not 
understand,"  and  whose  conduct  in  so 
doine  they  **  lamented  as  an  interference 
which  had  led  to  erroneous  imputations 
with  respect  to  the  motives  of  their  pro- 
ceedings.'* 


However,  he  regretted  that  such  should 
have  been  felt  by  them  to  have  been  either 
the  character  or  the  effect  of  the  course 
which,  in  common  with  some  of  the  most 
respectable  and  best-informed  of  the 
West-India  planters  in  this  country,  he 
had  felt  it  his  duty  to  pursue,  he  could 
not,  in  deference  to  that  authority,  dis- 
avow any  suggestions  which  he  had  ofibr- 
ed  to  his  majesty's  government,  with  a 
view  to  the  improvement  of  the  condition 
of  the  negroes,  or  retract  any  expression 
of  approbation  whidi  he  had  uttered  in 
that  House,  with  respect  to  the  measures 
which  had  been  recommended  for  adop- 
tion in  the  colonies,  as  far  as  he  had  found 
it  in  his  power  to  approve  of  them.  As 
little  was  he  disposed  to  conceal  the  re- 
gret«-the  sincere  and  deep  regret^which 
he  felt  at  the  reception  which  those  recom- 
mendations had  met  with  from  the  colo- 
nial legislatures.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  should  consider  it  most  unworthy  con- 
duct on  his  part,  if  he  were  to  allow  any 
feeling  of  resentment  at  the  disparaging 
terms  in  which  the  Assembly  of  Jamaica 
had  thought  fit  to  express  themselves, 
with  respect  to  the  course  pursued  by 
the  West-India  proprietors  in  England, 
to  prevent  him  from  contradicting  any 
imputations  upon  the  conduct  of  that 
Assembly,  which  he  conscientiously  be- 
lieved not  to  have  been  merited ;  or  from 
justifying  any  of  their  proceedings  which 
appeared  to  him  to  have  been  misunder- 
stood or  misrepresented. 

He  conceived  their  conduct  to  have 
been  both  misunderstood  and  misrepre- 
sented ;  and  therefore,  however  reluctant 
to  trespass  upon  the  patience  of  the 
House,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  call  their  at- 
tention to  some  of  the  most  important  of 
the  proceedings  of  that  Assembly. 

The  point  to  which  he  was  anxious  first 
and  most  particularly  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  House,  was  the  conduct  of  the  co- 
lonial legislatures  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  colonies  with  respect  to  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  negroes.  He  was 
anxious  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  this  point,  not  only  because  it  was  that 
on  which  the  colonies  had  been  more  than 
on  any  other  misrepresented,  but  because 
it  was  that  with  respect  to  which  their 
conduct  and  disposition  were  most  im- 
portant ;  because  the  religious  instruction 
of  the  negroes  was  the  best  foundation 
for  all  improvement  in  their  moral  con- 
dition ;  because  it  was  the  only  safe  pre- 
paration for  the  exercise  of.tboee  civil 
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rights  wbich  it  was  the  wish  of  the  House 
and  of  the  country  ultimately  to  confer 
upon  them.  Now,  upon  this  point,  what 
had  been  the  conduct  of  the  colonial 
legislatures  I  The  government  had  un- 
dertaken the  reform  of  the  church  esta- 
blishment in  the  colonies,  and  had  sent 
out  Bishops  to  superintend  that  reform. 
But  in  order  effectually  to  exercise  that 
superintendence,  it  was  necessary  that 
they  should  receive  authority  from  the 
colonial  legislatures.  Did  the  colonial 
legislatures  shew  any  reluctance  in  grant- 
ing them  that  authority?  On  the  con- 
trary, immediately  on  their  arrival  bills 
were  passed,  of  which  it  might  be  enough 
to  say,  that  they  gave  to  the  bishops  all 
the  powers  which  they  themselves  re- 
quired. But  as  these  bills  had  been 
treated  with  somewhat  of  contempt  by 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  as  mea- 
sures altogether  nugatory  and  inefficient 
for  any  good  purpose,  he  would  take  the 
liberty  of  reading  to  the  House  the  heads 
of  some  of  the  clauses  of  the  bill  passed 
by  the  Assembly  of  Jamaica. 

By  clause  2,  the  ecclesiastical  laws  of 
Great  Britain  are  extended  to  the  island. 
By  clause  15,  the  rectors  are  directed  to 
appropriate  a  certain  portion  of  time  of 
each  Sunday  for  baptising  and  instructing 
free  persons  and  slaves.  By  clause  16, 
the  Receiver-general  is  directed  not  to 
pay  their  stipend  without  a  certificate 
from  the  bishop  that  they  had  performed 
the  duties  stated  in  the  preceding  clause. 
By  clause  17,  a  forfeiture  of  200/.  is  im- 
posed on  the  rector  being  absent  for  more 
than  three  months  without  license*  By 
clause  19,  the  rectors  are  directed  to  visit 
estates,  plantations,  workhouses,  hospitals, 
and  gaols,  to  afford  instruction  to  the 
slaves,  with  consent  of  owner.  By  clause 
^21,  it  is  enacted  that  no  fees  are  to  be 
taken  from  slaves.  By  clause  22,  vestries 
are  empowered  to  lay  taxes  for  the  erec- 
tion and  purchase  of  chapels,  burial 
prounds,  and  parsonage  houses,  and  keep« 
mg  them  in  repair.  By  clause  30,  the 
bishop  is  empowered  to  appoint  substitutes 
for  incompetent  rectors.  By  clause  32, 
it  is  enacted,  that  the  curates  appointed 
by  the  governor  to  propagate  the  gospel 
among  the  slaves,  and  to  instruct  them  in 
the  Cnristian  religion,  shall  receive  500/. 
per  annum,  on  showing  certificate  from 
the  bitihop  for  the  performance  of  these 
dutiis.  hy  clause  33»  the  duties  of  the 
curates  arc  defined :  viz.  to  reside  in  thu 
parish ;  to  perform  di? ine  service  on  Sun- 


day, and  to  attend  once  a  week  to  give 
instruction  in  catechism  to  aJI  persona, 
free  or  slaves,  without  fee  or  reward.  By 
clause  35)  it  is  directed  that  marriages 
are  to  be  encouraged  among  slavei,  the 
curates  to  perform  the  ceremony,  banns 
being  duly  published,  and  the  consent  of 
the  owners  obtained.  By  clause  37,  the 
vestries  are  empowered  to  levy  6O01.  to 
assist  in  building  chapels  in  other  parishes. 
By  clause  41,  it  is  directed  that  a  separate 
register  of  baptisms,  marriages,  and  burials 
of  slaves  be  kept  by  the  curates. 

Notwithstanding  the  construction  which 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had 
thought  fit  to  put  upon  the  letter  of  the 
bishop  of  Jamaica,  he  (Mr.  Ellis)  con- 
sidered it  as  affording  the  roost  conclusive 
and  satisfactory  testimony  of  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  inhabitants  to  promote  the 
religious  instruction  of  the  slaves.  He 
must  take  the  liberty  of  again  reading  to 
the  House  the  passage  in  that  letter  re- 
ferred to  by  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man. *•  The  general  result  of  our  obser- 
vations*' (viz.  the  bishop's  and  Mr.  Arch- 
deacon Pope's,  in  their  progress  through 
the  parishes)  **  has  been  a  hearty  desire 
on  the  part  of  proprietors  generally,  or 
their  representatives,  cheerhilly  to  pro- 
mote, as  far  as  their  limited  means  will 
allow,  any  measures  which  I  have  thought 
it  my  duty  to  suggest  for  the  benefit  of 
the  church.  Pubhc  meetings  have  been 
called  in  many  parishes,  and  private  sub- 
scriptions are  entered  into  to  promote  the 
same  desirable  object." 

The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had 
been  pleased  to  put  upon  the  expression 
"  for  the  benefit  of  the  church,*'  the  very 
limited,  and  as  it  appeared  to  him,  forced 
conitruction  for  the  benefit  of  the  church 
establishment,  namely,  of  the  clergy  thena- 
selves.  Now,  if  tlie  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  would  have  gone  on  and  read 
the  sentence  which  almost  immediately 
follows,  in  which  the  bishop  says,  «  I  liave 
ample  employment  here  for  catechists, 
whenever  young  men,  properiy  qualified, 
shall  be  sent  to  me;  and  they  mignt  exer- 
cise their  ministry  with  great  advantage 
in  the  way  before  alluded  to,  during  their 
state  of  probation  for  holy  orders'*— -it 
would  have  been  evident  to  tbe  House 
that  the  construction  of  the  boo.  and 
learned  gentleman^  could  not  have  been 
the  true  meanins  of  the  bbhop,  for  in 
what  way  would  he  have  employment  for 
catechists,  except  in  the  religious  instruc* 
tion  of  the  negroes  ? 
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But  what  ii  the  report  of  the  bUhop  of 
Barbadoes  ?  In  his  despatch  to  lord 
Bathurst  of  October  7^  he  says :  ''  I  have 
the  honour  to  inform  vour  lordship,  that, 
in  visiting  the  several  islands  witmn  mv 
diocese,  I  was  received  throughout  with 
every  mark  of  public  and  private  respect, 
accompanied  with  the  assurance  on  the 
part  of  the  respective  legislatures  and 
proprietors  of  their  readiness  to  co-ope- 
rate with  me,  to  the  utmost  extent  of 
their  means,  in  the  measures  which  I  had 
the  honour  to  propose.*' 

But  further,  in  confirmation  of  this 
testimony,  there  is  a  report  lately  pub- 
lished by  the  society  for  the  conversion 
and  religious  instruction  of  the  slaves  in 
the  West-India  colonies,  of  which  the 
bishop  of  London  is  president.  After 
giving  extracts  from  the  correspondence 
of  their  chaplains  in  the  West  Indies,  all 
of  which  bear  most  satisfactory  testimony 
to  the  encouragement  which  they  have 
received  from  the  inhabitants,  it  is  stated, 
that  **  the  Society  .has  been  informed  that 
there  are  seventeen  places  of  worship  now 
building  in  the  diocese  of  Jamaica,  at  th6 
expense  of  the  inhabitants.'*  He  (Mr. 
Ellis)  would  appeal,  then,  to  the  candour 
of  the  House  with  what  sort  of  justice 
could  it  be  said  of  the  legislature  whch  had 
passed  the  bill  of  which  he  had  jult  fead 
some  of  the  clauses  to  the  House,  as  had 
been  said  bv  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man, that  they  had  done  nothing,  literally 
nothing,  for  the  religious  instruction  of 
the  slaves  ?  With  what  sort  of  candour 
could  the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies,  in 
the  face  of  the  respectable  testimony 
which  he  had  quoted,  be  represented  as 
they  had  been  represented,  and  by  no 
mean  authority  (Mr.  Stephen), with  **  im* 
piously  shutting  (ttt  the  hght  of  the  gospel 
from  the  slaves,"  and  **  keeping  in  a  cruel 
thraldom  the  minds  as  well  as  the  bodies 
of  their  unfortunate  victims;"*  and  this 
reproach  be  made  one  of  the  main  grounds 
of  an  appeal  to  the  electors  throughout 
this  country,  urging  them  to  refuse  their 
suffrages  to  any  person  in  any  degree 
connected  with  the  West-India  Colonies, 
with  the  view  of  a  fair  consideration  of 
thisouestion  in  the  ensuing  parliament  ? 
He  (Mr.  Ellis)  conceived,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  the  respectable  testimony 
which  he  had  quoted  would  leave  no  doubt 
in  the  minds  of  all  candid  and  impartial 
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persons,  of  the  honest  and  sincere  dispo- 
tion  of  the  colonies  to  do  all  that  could 
be  expected  from  them,  in  co-operation 
with  the  government,  on  this  most  im- 
portant point.  And  he  would  appeal  to 
his  hon.  friend,  the  under-secretary  for 
the  colonial  department,  whether  they 
had  not,  m  point  of  fact,  done  all  that  the 
government  had  either  required  or  ex- 
pected? 

The  next  measure,  to  which  he  wu 
anxious  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House, 
was  one  which  had  been  much  misunder- 
stood and  misrepresented,  and  whidi  was 
also  connected  with  a  point  on  which  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  laid  much 
stress,  viz.  the  bill  for  facilitating  the 
manumission  of  slaves.  By  this  bill,  the 
securities  formerly  required  are  dispensed 
with,  and  persons  having  only  a  limited 
interest  in  their  slaves,  are  enabled  to 
manumit  them  by  a  summary  process,  as 
easily  and  effectually  as  if  they  possessed 
the  property  in  fee. 

The  dispensing  with  the  securities  waa 
not  a  matter  of  any  great  importance; 
they  had  never  operated  as  an  impedi- 
ment ;  but  the  motive  for  requiring  them 
had  been  misrepresented ;  and  those  gen- 
tlemen, at  least,  who  had  formerly  made 
them  a  matter  of  reproach,  ought  not  now 
to  treat  the  abandonment  of  them  as 
trivial  and  unimportant. 

But  the  extension  of  the  power  of 
manumission  to  persons  havbg  only  a 
limited  interest,  was  a  measure  of  far 
more  importance.  What  might  be  the 
proportion  which  that  class  bears  to  those 
who  possess  an  absolute  property  in  their 
slavcNi,  it  might  be  difficult  to  state  with 
precision ;  but,  considering  the  great  dis* 
tress  under  which  the  West-India  planters 
had  long  laboured,  and  the  pecumary  ob- 
ligations to  which  their  properties  must 
consequently  have  been  subjected,  in  ad- 
dition to  all  the  usual  reversionary  daims 
created  by  family  arrangements,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  out  that  this  dass  must 
bear  a  very  much  higher  proportion  to 
those  who  possess  their  property  unin- 
cumbered and  in  fee^  in  Jamaica,  than  is 
the  case  in  Enghmd;  and  there  probably 
would  be  no  ezageeration  in  stating  them 
to  constitute  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
proprietors  of  shives. 

Now  all  this  class  have,  by  this  act,  for 
the  first  time,  been  entitled  to  exercise 
the  power  of  manumission ;  and  when  it 
is  further  considered,  that  even  whilst 
that  power  was  lunited  to  persons  having 
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an  absolute  property  in  their  slaves,  the 
number  of  manumissions,  as  appears  by 
the  census  of  1823»  amounted  to  no  less 
than  to  4,000  in  the  three  preceding  years; 
and  that  since  1787,  the  number  of  free 
persons  of  colour  has  increased  from 
10,000  to  35,000,  being  now  more  than 
the  amount  of  the  whole  white  population 
of  the  island,  it  surely  would  not  be  un- 
reasonable to  assert,  tliat,  in  consequence 
of  the  facilities  afforded  by  tliis  act,  the 
progress  of  enfranchisement,  by  voluntary 
manumissions  alone,  would  have  become 
very  considerable  and  ver}'  satisfactory. 
But  this  act  also  had  been  treated  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  as  altogether 
nugatory,  because  it  docs  not  eive  to  the 
slave  the  power  of  compelling  nis  master 
to  manumit  him. 

If,  ten  years  ago,  any  West*Indian  had 
asserted,  that  the  abolitionists  had  in  view 
any  measures  for  compelling  the  owners 
of  slaves  to  manumit  them,  they  would 
have  been  treated  as  foul  calumniators; 
and,  in  point  of  fact,  in  a  report  of  the 
African  institution,  publishca  in  1815, 
such  an  assertion  had  been  referred  to 
for  the  purpose  of  being  indignantly  re- 
pelled, and  the  views  of  the  abolitioniits 
were  thus  explicitly  and  distinctly  stated : 

*^  They  did  not  aim  at  an  emancipation 
to  be  effected  by  insurrection  in  the  West 
Indies,  or  to  be  ordained  precipitately  by 
positive  law;  but  they  never  denied,  and 
scrupled  not  to  avow,  that  they  did  look 
forward  to  a  future  extinction  ot  slavery  in 
the  colonies,  to  be  accomplished  by  the 
same  happy  means  which  formerly  put  an 
end  to  it  in  England,  namely,  by  a  benign 
though  insensible  revolution  in  opinions 
and  manners,  by  the  encouragement  of 
particular  manumissions,  and  progressive 
melioration  of  the  condition  of  the  slaves, 
till  it  should  slide  insensibly  into  general 
freedom.  They  looked,  in  short,  to  an 
emancipation  of  which  not  the  slaves  but 
the  masters  should  be  the  willing  instru- 
ments." 

It  would  be  difficult  to  select  words 
more  clear  and  precise  tbaii  are  here  used 
to  la^  down  the  principle,  that  the  manu- 
mission of  the  slaves  in  our  colonies  ought 
to  be  the  voluntary  act  of  their  masters. 
Now,  if  the  author  of  that  report,  or 
those  who  constituted  him  their  organ, 
had  been  then  asked,  what  ought  to  be 
the  first  practical  step  for  carrying  into 
effect  the  principle  thus  laid  down,  what 
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should  be  asked  what  cause  in  England 
most  powerfully  contributed  to  the  Sbso* 
lution  of  the  degrading  bondage  of  om 
ancestors,  the  answer  c^arl^  must  be,  the 
extreme  favour  shown  to  mdividual  en- 
franchisement by  the  judges  and  law«." 
Let  them,  then,  now  say,  whether  the  A»< 
sembly  of  Jamaica  have  not  shewn  favoui 
to  individual  enfrancliisements  to  the  ful 
extent  of  the  principle  laid  down  in  tbeii 
own  report. 

It  was  not  known  at  what  time,  or  ox 
what  grounds,  the  gentlemen  who  pro^ 
fessed,  in  1815,  the  views  and  principle! 
contained  in  that  report,  had  s^en  reasoa  tc 
abandon  them.  The  first  intimation  oi 
their  having  done  so  was  not  latiir  thai! 
three  years  ago,  when  the  hon.  membc] 
for  Wepfmouth  proposed,  that  all  childrei; 
born  after  a  certain  period  should  be  de- 
clared  free. 

Was  it  not,  then,  somewhat  hard,  and 
had  not  the  West  Indiaiu  aome  right  tc 
complain,  that  those  samd  genuemen 
should  make  it  a  matter  of  auch  severe  re- 
proach to  the  colonies,  that  thej  ha^ 
acted  upon  principles  which  ther  thenv 
selves  had  so  lately  professed ;  that  thej 
should  find  such  fault  with  a  measure 
framed  upon  tlie  very  model  which  thej 
thems^yes  had  held  up  for  imitation,  am) 
whichi  had  even  gone  beyond  that  mode] 
by  extending  the  power  of  manumission 
to  persons  having  only  a  limited  interesi 
in  their  slaves, — a  power  which»  with  aU 
"  the  extreme  favour  shewn  by  the  judges 
and  the  laws,"  had  never  been  given  to 
the  owners  of  slaves  in  England? 

Without  at  present  expressing  any 
opinion  how  far  the  change  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  views  oftbese  gentle- 
men might  or  might  not  be  justified,  he 
( Mr.  Ellis  ^  couldnot  iRit  regret  it.  Bui 
still  more  did  he  regret  the  adoption  bj 
the  government  of  the  princijple  of  com* 
pulsorv  manumission  (as  it  had  beep 
termed)  in  their  order  in  counciL  H^ 
thought  that  measure  unsound  in  its  prin- 
ciple, and  likely  to  prove  mischievous  in 
its  operations.  And,  as  so  much  atreaa 
had  been  laid  upon  that  measure  bj  the 
hon.  and  learned  .gentleman,  he  must  beg 
leave  shortly  to  state  his  rjeaton  for  tba^ 
opinion. 

The  slave  who  might  be  desiroiii  oi 
purchasing  his  freedom,  o  long  at  he 
looked  up  to  his  master  as  possessing  the 
power  to  grant  or  to  withhold  his  manu- 


must  have  been  their  answer  ?    We  have  I  mission,  would  feel  it  his  interest  to  eon« 
their  answer  in  the  same  report :  «  If  it  j  ciliate  the  good  will  of  his  nUMMr  bj  hie 
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oim  good  conduct.  Butt  from  the  moment 
when  he  is  iiiTested  with  the  power  of 
compeUing  his  niaster  to  manumit  him, 
th<it  motive  is  removed ;  and,  as  the  period 
may  approach  when  he  will  be  enabled  to 
exercise  that  privilege,  his  regard  for  the 
good  will  of  bis  jiaster^  or  even  for  his 
authority,  win>  ft  say  the  least,  be  very 
much  and  very  inconveniently  impairea. 
He  cannot  fail  to  be  aware  also,  that  his 
price  will  be  estimated  in  proportion  to 
his  value  to  his  master ;  thatt  in  proportion 
•BB  he  is  industrious  and  well-benaved,  tlie 
sum  which  he  will  haive  to  pay  for  his 
freedom  will  be  enhanced.  In  a  w6rd> 
he  will  feel  that  it  is  his  interest  to  render 
himself  as  worthless  to  his  master  as  he 
^n  contrive  to  be  with  impunity. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  master  Should 
Apprehend  any  incoDveniente  from  the 
loss  of  bis  slave,  or  for  any  nioifve  be 
reluctant  to  mitoumit  him  (and  otherwise 
the  regulation  giving  the  compulsory 
power  is  soperfiuous),  be  will  feel  ft  to  be 
nis  interest  always  to  prevent  hia  slave 
from  acquiring  the  means  of  purcbanng 
his  freedom — to  keep  him  always  poor ; 
and  he  will  be  tempted  to  deprive  him 
of  many  of  these  indulgences  wl^b  the 
slaves  now  enjoy,  and  which  tlb'lRr  can- 
not compel  the  master  to  grant.  In  a 
word,  it  would  be  difficult  to  derbo  a  re- 
gulation more  calculated  to  aggravate  in- 
stead of  mitigating  the  evils  inherent  in 
the  relationship  of  maiBter  and  slave;  as  to 
implant,  in  the  breast  of  each,  motives 
tnore  at  variance  with  that  reciprocal  good 
will  which  is  essential  to  the  improvement 
in  the  condition  of  tho  slaves  which  it  is 
the  object  of  the  House  to  promote.  For 
these  reasons,  for  the  sake  of  the  slaves 
themselves,  he  lamented  the  determina- 
tion of  the  government  to  enforce  this  re- 
gulation. 

Being  unwilling  to  weary  the  House^ 
by  going  into  any  details  which  were  not 
absolutely  necessary,  he  would  advert 
only  to  one  other  topic ;  but  one  which 
was  of  so  much  importance  in  itself,  and 
had  been  so  much  dwelt  upon  by  the  bon. 
and  learned  gentleman,  that  he  could  not 
altogether  pass  it  over— the  state  of  the 
law  with  respect  to  the  evidence  of  slaves. 
He  lamented,  as  much  as  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman,  the  rejection  of  the 
Slave-Evidence  bill.  He  reprobated  as 
strongly  as  that  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man that  monstrous  incongruity  in  the 
law,  which  would  take  away  the  life  of  a 
alave  on  the  eiM6nce.of  a  slave  not  given 


tipon  oath,  but  would  reject  the  evidence 
of  a  slave  upon  oath,  and,  with  whatever 
security  for  his  sense  of  its  obligation  on 
his  veracity,  against  a  white  man,  in  the 
case  even  of  a  common  miidemeancir. 
Such  a  state  of  law  could  not  be  too 
speedily  reformed. 

What  measures  might  be  adopted  by 
the  Assembly  for  that  purpose  in  the 
next  session,  he  undoubtedly  would  not 
venture  to  anticipate,  still  less  to  cficr 
any  pledge.  But,  considering  the  pro- 
gress which  bad  been  made  in  the  feeling 
of  the  assembly  since  the  previous  session, 
when  the  bill  then  brought  in  was  not 
even ,  discussed,  and  knowing  that  the 
memiers  who  voted  for  the  bill  in  the 
lint  session,  though  a  mhiority  in  number, 
were  persons  of  very  great  weight  from 
their  respectability,  he  could  not  but  en- 
tertain a  sanguine  hope  that  their  in. 
fiuence  might  produce  a  considerable 
change  in  the  public  opinion  before  the 
next  session. 

He  further  thought  that  some  allow- 
ance was  to  be  maue  for  the  peculiar  mo- 
ment ai  which  the  bill  bad  oeen  Intro- 
duced— the  session  immediately  preceding 
an  expected  dissolution ;  and  that  the 
House  ought  not  to  put  out  of  their  con- 
sideration the  effect  which  might  not  un- 
naturally be  produced  by  a  violent  po- 
pular Clamour  out  of  doors,  on  an  as- 
sembly constituted  like  the  assembly  of 
Jamaica,  which,  with  the  exception  of  the 
representatives  of  the  capital,  was  com- 
posed entirely  of  county  members,  on  the 
eve  of  being  sent  back  to  their  con- 
stituents and  to  popular  elections. 

But  there  was  and  another  reason  to 
hope,  that  not  only  this  measure,  but  the 
other  regulations  which  would  be  again 
submitted  to  the  assemblies,  in  their  next 
session,  mieht  be  ccmsidered  by  them  In 
a  very  diTOrent  tMiper  from  that  in 
which  they  bad  been  hitherto  treated. 
He  meaiit  m  consequence  of  the  declara- 
tion  made,  in  a  late  debate,  in  that  House, 
by  his  right  bon.  friend  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreian  Affiur8:-^that  the 
orders  in  council  in  Trinidad  contained 
the  whole  plan  of  the  government ;  that, 
after  having  obtained  the  adoption  or 
those  measures,  it  was  their  determination 
to  pause— to  pause  till  they  should  give 
full  time  for  thoac  measures  to  work— till 
the  experiment  should  have  been  thus 
far  fairly  tried. 

He  trusted  that  this  precise  definition 
of  the  views  of  Uic  government  (and  if 
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he  stated  it  incorrectly  his  right  hon. 
friend  would  set  him  right^,  and  the  cod- 
viction  which  the    colonial   legislatures 
might  consequently  entertain,  that,  by 
the  adoption  of  those  recommendations, 
they  might  ensure  to  themselves  the  pro- 
tection of  the  government  against  all  at- 
tempts to  force  upon  them   any  other 
more  objectionable  and  dangerous  mea- 
sures, might  induce  them  to  overlook  the 
inconveniences  which  they  apprehended 
from  the  regulations  proposed   by   the 
government,  and,  for  the  sake  of  that  pro- 
tection, to  adopt  them.    He  anxiously 
hoped  that  such  might  be  the  result  of 
his  right  hon.  friend's  declaration,  not 
merely  as  a  West  Indian,  and  with  the 
view  of  setting  at  rest  this  painful  and 
mischievous    controversy,    but    with    a 
sincere  anxiety  for  the  accomplishment  of 
the  object  which  the    House  and   the 
country  had  in  view. 

He  was  not  one  of  those  who  would 
uphold  the  power  of  resistance  of  the 
colonies.  He  fully  admitted  the  irresisti- 
ble  power  of  this  country— her  power  to 
crush  her  colonies,  if  she  chose  to  make 
the  sacrifice  of  her  own  interests,  which 
would  be  involved  in  their  ruin.  They 
had  no  power  of  resistance  by  force ;  but 
they  bad  a  power  which  might  defeat  the 
object  of  this  country — the  power  of  in- 
ertness— the  power  of  doing  nothing  but 
what  they  might  be  compelled  to  do  by 
force.  And  if  they  should  be  driven  to 
exercise  that  power  sullenly  and  de- 
terminedly, this  country,  with  all  her 
omnipotence,  might  find  herself  much 
embarrassed  in  the  execution  of  the 
measures  which  she  might  wish  to  carry 
into  effect. 

This  was  not  his  opinion,  but  that  of 
far  higher  authority — the  opinion  of  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  statesmen  who 
had  sat  in  either  House  of  parliament ; 
and  among  them  of  one  whom  he  selected 
as  a  person  to  whom,  perhaps  more  than 
to  any  other,  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man himself  in  his  youth  looked  up  with 
veneration,  and  whom  even  now,  in  the 
maturity  of  his  own  talents  and  reputation, 
he  must  remember  with  respect — Mr. 
Fox.  Whatever  might  be  the  respect 
with  which  that  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man regarded  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Fox  on 
any  great  political  question,  he  could  not 
but  admit  that  there  was  none  on  which 
it  was  entitled  to  more  weight  than  this. 
For  it  was  Mr.  Fox  who,  wielding  the 
power  of  an  administration  wbicb^  during 


its  short  existence,  constituted  one  of  the 
strongest  governments  that  this  countiy 
had  ever  seen,  at  one  blow  abolished  the 
Slave-trade,  which  not  all  the  eloquence 
of  Mr.  Wilberforce,  aided  by  the  elo- 
quence and  the  power  of  Mr.  ritt,  during 
nearly  twenty  years  of  repeated  appeals 
to  the  feelings  of  pAiament  and  the 
country,  had  been  able  to  apcomplish; 
and  yet,  at  the  very  moment  when  he  wmm 
about  to  strike  the  blow,  in  the  full  con- 
sciousness of  the  power  which  he  posseaa- 
ed,  and  endowed  with  an  energy  of  cha-« 
racter  which  was  not  likely  to  make  liim 
shrink  from  the  exercise  of  that  power, 
Mr.  Fox,  speaking  of  the  enfranchisement 
of  the  slaves,  thus  expresses  himself  s 
<<  The  idea  of  an  act  of  parliament  to 
emancipate  the  slaves  in  the  West  Indies, 
without  the  consent  and  concurrent  feeU 
ings  of  all  parties  concerned,  both  in  thia 
country  and  in  that,  would  not  onij  be 
mischievous  in  its  consequences,  but 
totally  extravagant  in  its  conception,  aa 
well  as  impracticable  in  its  execuuon ;  and 
therefore  I  sec  no  good  in  discussing  that 
point." 

Mr.  Butiemorth  spoke  for  some  time; 
but  the  cries  of  '<  question,"  and  the  loud 
coughllg  frhich  prevailed,  prevented  our 
hearing  more  than  that  the  hon.  member 
was  of  opinion  that,  although  all  peraona 
must  rejoice  that  a  church  establishment 
had  been  sent  out  to  the  West-Indies,  it 
would  prove  of  no  use,  unleu  missionary 
exertions  were  also  encouraged. 

Mr.  Denman  rose  amidst  loud  calls  for 
a  divison.  He  began  by  saying,  that  if  it 
was  the  wish  of  the  House  that  the  debate 
should  there  stop,  he  would  instantly  sit 
down,  but  he  hoped,  nay,  he  entreated, 
that  at  the  close  of  the  labours  of  the  ses- 
sion, when  perhaps  those  hon.  gentlemen 
whom  he  saw  around  him,  would  meet 
together  for  the  last  time  for  business  thia 
parliament— they  would  not  separate^ 
leaving  thia  most  important  question  un- 
finished ;  or  suffer  it  to  be  disposed  other- 
wise than  as  having  received  the  seal  of 
the  most  solemn  and  impartial  investiga- 
tion. It  was  to  him  no  small  satisfactioa 
that  so  patient  and  attentive  a  hearing 
had  been  already  given  to  the  two  gen^ 
tiemen  most  closely  connected  with  the 
colonies,  and  that  they  had  been  unin* 
terrupted  in  the  tenour  of  those  argo* 
ments  which  their  honour  and  their 
interests  prompted  them  to  advance  aa 
reasons  why  this  resolution  should  not  be 
adopted.     The  impress  of  impartislity^ 
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aioderation  and  temper,  which  the  debate 
would  receive  from  that  yery  circum- 
stance, would,  he  was  sure,  have  the  best 
effects  out  of  doors,  as  it  would  prove 
that  all  sides  had  had  a  hearing,  ana  that 
whatever  result  the  House  came  to, 
it  was  after  a  careful  and  patient  investi- 
gation of  all  the  bltorings  of  the  question. 
At  that  late  hour  of  the  night  it  was  not 
his  intention  to  follow  the  hon.  gentlemen, 
4hose  possessors  of  so  much  property  in  the 
West-Indies,  who  opposed  this  measure, 
very  much  into  the  details  of  their  argo- 
Aients.  In  two  or  three  points,  however, 
they  seemed  to  have  laid  themselves  open 
80  much  to  observation,  that  he  could 
not  help  adverting  to  them.  If  he  under- 
stood the  hon.  member  who  spoke  last, 
rightly,  the  main  answer  which  he  gave 
to  the  case  made  out  for  the  slaves,  con- 
listed  in  an  allusion  to  the  enlarged  facili- 
lies  which  the  colonists  of  Jamaica  afford- 
^  towards  the  manumission  of  their 
slaves.  But,  how  old  were  these  facili- 
ties i  Did  not  the  hon.  member  himself 
admit,  that  such  facilities  did  not  exist 
ten  years  ago,  and,  in  fact  that  very  cir- 
cumstance proved  the  good  which  had  been 
done  by  discussing  the  question.  It  was 
stated  by  the  hon.  member  for  Rochester, 
that  in  1804,  when  a  motion  was  made  for 
a  bill  to  admit  slave-evidence,  only  one 
member  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  be- 
sides the  introducer  of  the  bill,  was  found 
to  give  it  his  support.  But,  what  was  the 
case  now  ?  Why,  that  in  1825,  when  the 
same  measure  was  introduced,  the  House 
divided  equally  upon  it;  and,  although 
numerically  the  measure  was  lost,  yet  that 
it  received  the  support  of  all  the  talent  in 
that  Assembly.  This  showed  how  far 
the  progress  of  emancipation  might  be 
stimulated  by  wise  and  vigorous  measures. 
True  it  was,  that  this  parliament  had 
adopted  the  principle  of  not  immediately 
following  up  the  abolition  of  the  Slave- 
trade  by  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves 
in  the  colonies;  but  when  was  the  time  to 
arrive  that  an  end  was  to  be  put  to  the 
sufferings  of  our  fellow  creatures  ?  Was 
it  to  be  the  work  of  ages ;  or  were  we  to 
awaken  them  from  the  sleep  of  villanage 
to  the  dream  of  liberty,  by  the  same  slow 
steps,  and  by  the  same  lengthy  process, 
as  was  here  displayed  between  the  reigns 
of  our  Alfred  and  our  James  ?  Undoubt- 
edly the  roost  effectual  emancipation  was 
that  which  was  brought  about  by  moral 
agency,  by  that  gradual  spread  of  know- 
ledge which  rais^  all  nen  to  the  level  of 


rational  beings,  and  prepared  the  mind  of 
the  slave  for  those  enjoyments  to  which 
reasonable  creatures  have  a  claim.  But 
surely  it  was  not  inconsistent  with  these 
means,  that  their  progress  should  be 
stimulated.  The  hon.  member  had  re« 
ferred  to  the  sentiments  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1807,  to  the  effect  that  they 
disclaimed  Tiolent  measures,  choosing 
rather  that  the  masters  themselves  should 
be  the  willing  instruments  of  conveying 
freedom  to  the  slaves.  True  it  was,  that 
the  House  had  expressed  and  recorded 
such  a  sentiment.  But,  when  was  that  ? 
Was  it  not  twenty  years  ago  ?  Had  the 
human  mind  stood  still  all  that  time,  or 
rather  had  not  liberal  ideas  and  en* 
lightened  yiews  made  progress  in  a  tenfold 
proportion  in  that  Tery  period,  as  com« 
pared  with  any  other  period  which  had 
preceded,  Mr.  Fox  himself,  twenty  years 
ago,  was  of  opinion  that  the  time  was  not 
yet  come  for  the  emancipation  of  slaves* 
During  these  twenty  years,  however,  what 
changes  had  taken  place  amongst  the 
colonists  themselves.  Let  the  House 
look  to  the  altered  sentiments  of  the 
House  of  Assembly  in  Jamaica,  in  the 
years  1804  and  1 825.  In  the  debates  hi 
1807,  the  strongest  hopes  were  expressed 
that  the  masters  would  co-operate  in 
those  measures  for  the  emancipation  of  the 
slaves,  which  the  legislature,  in  some  de- 
gree, intrusted  to  their  hands.  Had  the 
masters  done  so  ?  Let  that  question  be 
answered.  He  asserted  that  they  had 
not :  and  if  they  had  not— if  the  hopes  of 
parliament  had  been  baffled— if,  instead 
of  the  masters  co-operating  towards  such 
a  result,  they  had  unceasingly  and  obsti* 
nately  opposed  it,  was  it  not  time  for  that 
House  to  inquire  whether  the  hands  of 
government  ought  not  to  be  strengthened, 
so  that  the  masters  might  be  compelled 
to  conform  to  the  express  wish  of  the 
legislature  ?  Take  the  change  which  waa 
admitted  to  have  taken  place  in  the  send- 
ments  of  the  colonists.  Would  it  be  uid 
that  the  resolutions  of  that  House,  from 
time  to  time,  had  had  no  eflbct  in  working 
this  change?  Where,  then,  was  the 
doubt — where  the  difficulty  I  Was  it  de- 
nied that  the  condition  of  a  'llave  was  hj* 
consistent  with  his  being  a  subject  of  tUa 
free  country,  where  liberty  is  the  birth-right 
of  every  one  of  her  children  f  Ask  all  the 
great  men  who  had  ever  written  or  thought 
upon  the  subject.  Ask  those  great  lumi- 
naries in  this  and  in  other  countries,  to  whose 
opinions  more  than  ordioarj  ttioition  waa 
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due.  Mr.  Sheridan,  id  a  speech  deliTered 
in  1807,  when  a  bill  was  broaght  in  by  a 
noble  lord,  the  present  duke  of  Northum* 
berland,  the  express  object  of  which  was 
emancipation,  said,  that  the  subjects  of 
the  slave-trade  and  slavery  could  not  be 
separated.  "  Could  man,"  he  asked,  <<  be 
the  property  of  man  ?  He  trusted  that 
the  planters  would  lead  the  way  to  eman- 
cipation ;  but  he  called  upon  the  House 
not  to  indulge  a  sanguine  hope  of  this.'' 
Twenty  years  liad  elapsed  since  that  bill 
was  rejected,  and  all  the  children  since 
born,  which  by  that  bill  would  have  been 
emancipated,  have  been  born  in  slavery. 
It  had  been  said  in  that  House,  and  it  had 
been  inserted  elsewhere,  that  even  Mr. 
Wilberforce  had  been  opposed  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  emancipation;  but  in  the  debate 
on  that  bill,  Mr.  Wilberforce  denied  that 
be  was  an  enemy  to  emancipation.  He 
would  mention  one  more  authority,  Mr. 
Ward,  now  lord  Dudley ;  who,  on  the  6th 
of  March  1807,  in  a  debate  on  the  slave- 
trade,  declared,  that  if  be  did  not  thiAk 
that  the  abolition  of  that  trade  tended  to 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  he  should  con- 
aider  it  as  a  disgraceful  compromise  with 
the  planters.  Even  the  resolutions  of  the 
House,  in  1823,  expressly  recognized  the 
claim  of  the  slave  to  a  participation  of  the 
civil  rights  enjoyed  by  other  subjects. 
With  respect  to  the  church  establishment 
in  the  West  Indies,  he  could  not  help 
thinking  that  it  was  taken  hold  of  by  the 
colonists,  and  employed  as  an  argument 
against  further  concession.  When  all 
was  calm  in  the  colonies,  there  existed 
the  same  repugnance  to  entertain  the 
proposition  as  before,  and  the  same  pre* 
tended  fear  of  danger.  Then  let  the  House 
look  at  the  several  cases  of  Mr.  Smith 
dnd  Mr.  Shrewsbury,  the  slave  trials  laid 
on  the  table  of  the  House,  and  the  cruel- 
ties at  Berbice.  The  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  concluded  by  calling  upon  the 
House  to  mark  that  there  were  no  argu* 
ments  used  in  opposition  to  the  present 
motion,  which  would  not  have  been  just 
as  cogent,  if  applied  to  the  original  mea- 
sure of  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade. 
He  adverted  to  the  establishment  of  epis- 
copacy in  some  of  the  colonies,  and  argued 
from  that  step  the  best  results  to  morality. 
He,  however,  censured  an  expression  m 
the  address  of  the  House  of  Assembly  at 
Jamaica,  in  which  they  stated  their  satis- 
faction that  the  king  had  appointed 
bishops  for  "  the  good  of  the  lower  orders." 
.This,  would  seem  as  if  they  thought  reli- 


gion was  only  wanted  by  the  lower  order 
and  that  the  masters  hailed  its  atsistanc 
as  adding  another  obligation  to  the  fidelil 
and  zeal  of  the  slaves  in  their  tervic 
He  then  proceeded  to  comment  upon  tl 
declaration  of  independence  publiabed  I 
the  people  of  Hayti,  in  which  the  righ 
of  the  slaves  trere  openly  recognized,  b) 
was  prevented  by  the  impatienee  of  tl 
House  from  proceeding  further. 

Mr.  Secretary  Canmg  rose  and  at 
dressed  the  House  to  the  foUoirri 
effect :— . 

The  hon.  and  learned  sentleman  mt 
spoke  lastf  Sir^  has!  broaght  the  quettic 
which  is  now  before  the  House,  precise] 
to  that  poiAt  at  which  I  an  desiroui  ( 
meeting  it.  The  practical  point  to  t 
decided  is,  whether  die  resmolfon^  no 
proposed  for  its  adoption^  is  likely  to  t 
useful,  or  otherwise,  for  the  pnrposes  fi 
which  I  am  boand  to  believe  it  is  h 
tended?  That  resolution  oontaiins,  in 
deed,  some  propositieni,  to  ithich,  as  all 
stract  propositioosi  I  have  oo  difficult 
(with  certain  modifications)  iki  subicril 
ing.  But  the  qikestions  for  the  Houm 
on  the  present  occasion,  I  take  to  Im 
not  whether  the  reKriutioa  be  dwtraetet 
ly  true,  but  whether  the  passing  of  an 
such  resolution  as  this  be  either  necessav 
or  adrisable,  and  if  it  be  ntidief  neeessai 
nor  advisable,  whether  it  may  not  be  rathe 
detrimental  than  beneficial  to  tfie  generi 
object  upon  which  the  House  has  slread 
expressed  its  determination. 

In  addressing  mysdf  to  these  quasdon 
I  must  lay  out  of  the  aecoiint  BMeb-— In 
deed  the  greater  part— of  the  speeeb  o 
one  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  (Di 
Lushinffton),  because  it  has  been  drcnd; 
determined  by  die  House,  and  by  tli 
government,  to  proceed  in  this  gm 
measure,  as  far  as  possible,  by  mteav  c 
conciliation  and  recommendation;  bv 
the  whole  of  the  hon.  and  kamed  geo 
tleman's  speech  was  directed  rather  C 
means  of  force  and  terror.  That  speecl 
therefore,  I  must  pass  by,  as  entirely  dii 
sonant  fit>m  the  whole  tone  and  tempc 
in  which  the  discussion  of  this  matter  ns 
been  hitherto  conducted;  and  especiall 
from  the  laborious  and  temperate  speec 
with  which  this  resolotion  has  been  mtrc 
duced  for  our  delibeiadon. 

I  must  assume.  Sir,  that  the  resolation 
passed  by  this  House,  in  May  1823,  oon 
stitute  the  rule  which  parliament  hav 
agreed  to  take  for  their  guidance ;  aod 
must  also  assume  (tho  position  a^hieh 
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have  just  stated  not  b^ing  contradicted  }>  The  loaraed  dvillao,  referring  to  a 

that  the  several  measures  which  the  go-  fonner  debate^  ha««  quoted  a  passage  of  a 

Yernment  have  fpiinded  on  those  resdu-  speech  of  ndney  wherein  I  stated*  *<  that 

tioos  are  admitted  to  have  been  conceived  the  spirit  of  the  British  ccoBatitution  was» 

in  the  spirit  of  tho^se  resolntionsy  and  to  in  its  principle*  hostile  to  any  modifica- 

faftve  b^e^.  ftavn^  in  tpcor dance  with  that  tion  of  fUverj/'    This  reference  compele 

apirit*  me  to  set  mjfwelf  right  witb  the  House* 

If,  Sir»  there  be  those  who  think  that  a  The  learned  civilian  baa  read  the  extract 
difipefcnt  course  than  that  which  the  Arom  the  speech,  but  he  has  not  given  the 
House  of  Compiotts  baa  pursuedt  ought  context  from  which  it  is  torn.  Sir,  the 
to  have  been  ad^ted ;  if  there  be  tho^e  hon.  member  for  Weymouth  bad*  on  that 
who  are  even  disposed  tP.  go  biB^k  to  the  occasiont  prefaced  bia  proposed  reiolu- 
year  18079  iv^d  to  contend  that  the  aboli*  tion  with  a  declaKation,  that  <Uhe  state  of. 
ti9i\  of  slavery  in  the  West  Indies  ought  slavery  was  repugnant  to  the  principles  of 
to  have  been  then  enforced  by  the  %ame  tbeBritishconstitution,andofthechristisA 
^ct  of  parliament  which  al^li^hed  thie  religion*'*  Did  I  subscribe  to  that  pro- 
trade,  in  slavesy  1  have  really  only  to  say  position?  Can  the  senteooe  quotha  by 
to  th^m  that  t^cy  coqie  tpo  late  intp  \m  the  learned  civilian  be  fairiy  imderatood 
field ;  that  parliament  hap  ^eady  tf  l^^o  >n  that  sense  ?  In  order  that  the  House 
its  determjpatipn,  and  formed  its  decision  should  rightly  understand  what  I  did  say, 
on  that  subject.  I  nmft  remyid  tb^pii  I  will  read  that  part  of  my  speech  of  that 
that  parliament  has  ti,lready  declared^  in  day  to  which  the  quoted  sentence  belongs. 
1^  way  not  to  be  misunderstood,  thsu  it  *'Tbe  hon.  gentleman  (it  is  the  hon* 
would  not  eiiapt  tko  emancipatioa  of  the  member  tot  Weymouth  to  whom  I  am  sA* 
alavea  in  the  West  Indies;  that  it  looka  ludiog)  begins  nis  resolution  with  a  n^ 
to  that  result  only  through  a  sober  and.  cital  wnlch  I  conlesa  greaij^  embanasaea 
gradi^al  course  of  measures ;  that  it  will  me :  he  says,  that  *  the  state  of  slavery  ia 
not  be  diverted  from  that  c^une,  ei^cept  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  the  British 
by  a  degree  of  resistance,  atmH^ntine  to  constitution*  and  of  the  Christian  religien.* 
contumacy*  on  the  par^  of  the  W^t*  God  forbid  that  he  who  ventures  to.oUi 
Indian  polonies,  vehiph  it  ii[ill:not  at  pr^  iect  to  this  stalemeol  should  thn^fone  bet, 
sent  appreliend.  held  to  assert  a  coolradiction  to  it  1   I  dt> 

If  there  be  thos^  again  who  think  thut  '.  net  say,  that  the  stale  of  slavei]r  in  con* 
this  important  queMJoiii  involving  as  it  sonant  to  the  princijjrfes  ef  tke  Britisb 
confessedly  dpnib  thp  lives,  the:  interests,  ooostitutjon ;  still'lesadolsay^  that  the 
and  the  oroperty  oC  o^r  fellov-subjects,  state  of  slavery  ia  consonant  to  the  priii- 
is  to  bp  determined  on  the  abstract  pro-  ciples  of  the  Christian  religion^  But 
position — **  Tha^.  man  cannot  be  made  the  thougb  I  do  not  advance  these  pnoposi^ 
property  of  man,''^I  take  the  liberty  o(  tinas  myself,  nevmrtbelessy.  I  must  say^ 
relegating  them  to  the  schools}  and  of  that  in  my  opioinn  the  prqpoaitions  of 
telling  them  that  they  do  not  deal  with  the  hon^  gentleasaa  are  i^ot  practically 
this  grave  and  complicated  matter  as  true.  If  the  hen.  gentleman  raeana  that 
members  of  the  British  parliament,  or  as  the  British  constitution  does  not  admit  of 
members  of  a  society  constituted,  like  slavery  in  that  part  of  the  BriUah  do- 
that  in  which  we  live,  of  long-established  minions  where  the  eonatitufcien  is  m  foil 
interests,  of  conflicting  claims  to  proteo-  play,  imdoiibtedly  bia  stateoMot  ia  true; 
tion,  of  modiOcstions  and  involuUons  of  iNit  it  makes  nothing  for  his  object.    1^ 

Eroperty  not  to  be  changed  and  simplified  however^  the  hon.  member  ia  to-  be  an- 

y  a  audden  ^rt,  and  of  usages  which,  dersteod  to  maintain,  that  the  British 

however  undesirable,  if  the  question  were  constitution  has  not  tolerated  for  yean, 

as  to  their  new.  institution,  are  too  in«  nay,  more,  for  ceniuriea,  in  the  oaJonies, 

veterately  rooted  to  be  destroyed  at  a  the   existence   of   alavery— a   state  of 

single  blow,    I  must  teU  thee^  Sir,  that  s^oieiy  unknown  in  the.motlmroeuotfyv- 

the  practical  adoption  of  their  speculs^  that  is  a  positiea  wliich  is  altogether  * 

tive  notions  would   expose  oor  West-  without  foundation,  and  positively  and 

India  posspsiious  to  ravage,  and  desola-  practically>  untrue.    In  my  opinion,  when  - 

tion,  whiclv  I  think,  those  honourable  a  proposition  is  submitted  to  this  Hoose, 

gentlemen  themselves  would  be  as  little  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  the  Honse  to 

satisfied  to  behojd,  as  I  hope  they  am  act  upon  it,  care  sbonU  be  taken  net  to 

prepared  wilfpUy  to  produce  them.  eoafi^und,  as  I  think  ia  dene  in  tUa  resop* 
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lution,  what  is  morally  true  with  what  is 
historically  false.  Undoubtedly,  the 
spirit  of  the  British  constitution,  is  in  its 
principle,  hostile  to  any  modification  of 
slavery ;  but  as,  undoubtedly,  the  British 
parliament  has  for  ages  tolerated,  sane* 
tioned,  protected,  and  even  encouraged  a 
system  of  colonial  establishment  of  which 
it  well  knew  slavery  to  be  the  foundation." 

Here  I  do  not  say  that  slavery  is  sane- 
tioned  by  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion ;  and  as  little  do  I  say,  that  it  is 
sanctioned  by  the  principles  of  the  Bri- 
tish constitution.  But,  although  I  do  not 
advance  any  such  proposition  in  oj)position 
to  that  of  the  hon.  member  for  Wey- 
mouth, still  I  do  say,  that  his  proposi- 
tion is  not  practically  true.  If  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  meant  to  say, 
that  the  spirit  of  the  British  constitution 
is  adverse  to  slavery,  1  admit  the  truth  of 
his  proposition;  but  it  makes  nothing 
for  his  argument.  If  he  meant  to  say, 
that  the  British  constitution  has  not  for 
years  tolerated  slavery  in  its  colonies,  then 
it  is  quite  evident  that  his  proposition  is 
positively  and  practically  untrue.  I  con- 
tended then,  as  I  contend  now,  that 
care  ought  to  be  taken,  in  touching 
questions  of  this  nature,  not  to  mingle 
and  confound  what  is  morally  true  with 
what  is  historically  false.  I  admitted 
then,  as  I  admit  now,  that  the  constitu- 
tion of  this  country  is  adverse  to  the 
practice  or  principle  of  slavery;  but,  I 
affirmed  then,  and  I  now  repeat  the  affirm- 
ation, that  the  parliament  of  this  coun- 
try has  protected,  fostered,  and  encou- 
raged establishments,  whose  main  support, 
it  well  knew,  was  derived  from  slavery. 
Guarded,  then,  Sir,  as  my  declaration  on 
this  subject  was  at  the  beginning,  guarded 
as  it  was  at  the  end,  I  think  the  learned 
gentleman  did  not  do  quite  fairly^ — did 
not  act,  in  respect  to  my  speech,  as  he 
would  have  acted  professionally  in  the 
citation  of  any  document  in  a  court  of 
justice, — when  he  separated  a  single  sen- 
tence, or  rather  member  of  a  sentence, 
from  the  rest,  and  presented  it  to  the 
House  as  a  simple,  direct,  substantive, 
and  unqualified  proposition. 

The  learned  gentleman  seems,  indeed, 
to  think  that  he  is  at  liberty  to  construe 
my  speech  of  three  years  ago  by  com- 
parison with  something  which  passed  the 
other  day,  in  another  place ;  of  which, 
as  stated  by  himself,  I  profess  I  do  not 
see  the  practical  bearing  upon  my  argu- 
ment  (such  as  I   have  now  shewn  that 


argument  to  have  been^ :— bat  of  whic 

I  know  absolutely  nothmg  but  what  th 

assertion   of  the  hon.  and   learned  gen 

tieman  conveys  to  roe.    The  distinctioi 

I  now  wish  to   press  upon  the  attentio 

of  the   House   is   the  same  as  I    hav 

always  endeavoured  to  maintain.     I  hav 

before  said,  that  theoretically  true  as  i 

may  be,  that  the  spirit  of  slavery  is  it 

pugnant  to  the  spirit  of  the  British  cor 

stitution,  yet  this  country,  blessed  thoug 

she  has   been  with  a   free  constitutio 

herself,    has  encouraged  in  her  colonic 

the  practice  of  slavery,  however  alien  t 

her  own  domestic  institutions;  and  tbii 

too,   be  it  remembered,  at  a  time  whe 

her  councils  were   guided   by  men,    th 

acknowledged  and  boasted  friends  of  1 

berty.    I  will   not  stop  to  enter  into 

disquisition  whetlier,  at  the  time  to  whic 

I  refer,   the  duties  of  governments,  an 

the  rights  of  man,  as  man,  were  as  full 

understood,  as  in  the  age  in  which  w 

have  the  happiness  to  live ;  whether  th< 

freedom  of  England  had  then  attained  the 

moral  maturity  which   it  now   exhibiti 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  simple  fact  is,  thi 

this  country,   notwithstanding  her   fre 

constitution,  did  found  and  maintain,  naj 

more,  did  foster  and  prescribe  a  systea 

of  which,   not   only  was  slavery  an  in 

gredient,  but  which  required  an  anoiu 

influx  of  the  black  Stygian  stream    c 

slavery  for  its  nutriment  and  sustentatioo 

But  there  was  another  part  of  the  pro 

position  put  forth  by  the  hon»  member  fc 

Weymouth,  on  the  occasion  to  which  th 

learned   civilian   has   alluded,  vis. — tba 

the  state  of  slavery  is  repugnant  to  thi 

principles  of  the  Christian  religion.     T 

this.  Sir,  I  objected,  not,  certainly,  mean 

ing  thereby  to  degrade  the  Christian  reli 

gion  by  the  imputation  that  it  was  tolerac 

of  slavery ;  but  meaning  to  free  this  coun 

try  from  the  necessity  which  would  resul 

from  the  adoption  of  the  hon.  gentleman' 

doctrine — the    necessity,    of  proceedioj 

without  pause  or  hesitation,  not  merely  t 

the  immediate  modification  and  j^radus 

abolition  of  slavery  in  the  colonies,  bu 

to  its  instant  and  total  extirpation.    \Vhi 

I  meant  to  deny  in  the  hon.  member's  pre 

position  was,  that  the  Christian  religio 

and  slavery  could  not  be  in  existence  tc 

gether.    1  said  that  the  reverse  is  the  fad 

— that  they  have  co-existed  from  the  ver 

dawn  of  Christianity  up  to  the  present  da^ 

Neither,  therefore,  am  I  forced  to  admi 

that  it  is  a  principle  of  the  Christian  reli 

gion  to  sanction  slaveiy.    The  course  o 
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the  Christian  rdigioD  has  always  been  to 
adapt  itself  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
place  and  time  in  which  it  was  seeking  to 
make  a  progress ;  to  accommodate  itself  to 
all  stations  of  life,  to  all  Tarieties  of  acting 
or  of  sufferinc ;  restraining  the  high»  ex* 
altiog  the  lowly,  by  precepts  applicable  to 
all  diversities  of  situation ;  and  alike  con- 
tributing to  the  happiness  of  man,  and 
providing  for  bis  welfare,  whether  con- 
nected with  his  highest  destinies,  or  de- 
scending witli  him  to  his  lowest  degrada- 
tion, —  whether  mounting  the  throne  of 
the  Cesars,  or  comforting  the  captive  in 
bis  cell. 

But  while  Christianity  has  thus  blessed 
and  improved  mankind,  its  operation  has 
not  been  direct,  precipitate,  or  violent. 
It  has  invaded  no  existing  right  or  rela- 
tions—it has  disturbed  no  established 
modes  of  government  or  law.  It  has  ren- 
dered and  recommended  obedience  to  tem- 
poral power,  even  where  that  power  was 
exercised  with  no  light  hand,  and  adroi* 
nistered  through  no  mild  or  uncorrupted 
institutions.  While  the  doctrioesof  Chris- 
tianity were  preaching  in  the  streets  of 
Rome, — '*  servi  cruciantur'*  continued  to 
be  the  ordinary  form  of  process  in  the 
Forum,  not  for  the  punishment  of  the 
slave  who  had  been  convicted  of  a  crime, 
but  for  extracting  evidence  from  one  pro- 
duced as  a  witness. 

Then,  Sir,  it  is  not  true,  that  the  Chris- 
tian religion  prescribes  the  extinction  of 
slavery,  with  unsparing,  uncompromising, 
indiscriminating  haste.  It  is  not  true  that 
Christianity  ordains  the  extirpation  of  this 
great  moral  evil  by  other  means  than  those 
which  are  consonant  with  the  just  spirit  of 
the  British  constitution,— means  of  equity 
and  good  faith,  as  well  as  of  well-ander- 
stood  humanity;  measures  moderate  in 
their  character,  and  progressive  in  their 
operation. 

Is  there  any  thin^,  then.  Sir,  in  what  I 
have  laid  down  to  mculpate  the  spirit  of 
Christianity  or  the  principles  of  the  Bri- 
tish constitution  ?  If  the  British  govern- 
ment, and  the  British  parliament,  have  for 
a  long  series  of  years  iostered  that  system 
upon  which  we  all  now  look  with  «abhor- 
rence,  what  is  the  fair  inference  ?  Is  it 
that  we  are  to  continue  to  foster  and  che- 
rish it  still?— No,  Sir;  that  is  not  what 
I  maintain :  but  I  do  maintain  that  we, 
having  all  concurred  in  the  guilt  of  rearing 
and  fostering  the  evil,  are  not  to  turn 
round  upon  the  planters,  and  say,  **  you 
alone  shall    suffer  all  the   penalty— we 
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determine  to  get  rid  of  this  moral  pesti- 
lence, which  infects  our  character  as  much 
as  yours,  which  we  have  as  much  contri- 
buted to  propagate  as  you ;  but  you,  as 
spotted  lepers,  shall  be  banished  from  our 
society,  and  cast  to  utter  ruin,  to  expiate 
our  common  crime.*' 

Sir,  I  propose  that  we  proceed  with 
more  deliberate  counsel,  and  a  more  even 
hand.  The  House  has  already  resolved 
so  to  proceed ;  and  the  question  for  deci- 
sion, therefore,  this  night  is,  whether  the 
resolution  now  offered  for  adoption  is  con- 
ceived in  that  even  spirit,  and  bears  the 
stamp  of  that  temperate  deliberation  ? 

In  order  to  decide  this  question,  let  us 
look  where  we  now  stand.  The  resolu- 
tions of  May  1823  form  the  ground  upon 
which  we  have  hitherto  proceeded :— is 
there,  then,  reason  to  believe  that  the 
government  have  acted  upon  those  reso- 
lutions otherwise  than  in  the  most  perfect 
sincerity?  and  has  not  the  government 
avowed  their  determination,  if  the  colo- 
nies should  evince  a  contumacious  resist- 
ance, to  call  upon  parliament  for  aid  ? 

If  we  have  acted  with  sincerity  on  the 
views  sanctioned  by  parliament,  and  if 
we  have  not  departed  from  the  declara- 
tion of  our  determination  to  come  to  par- 
liament for  aid,  if  necestarv,— wherefore 
now  adopt  a  resolution,  which,  if  it  is  not 
necessary  for  the  furtherance  of  the  views 
of  government,  must  of  necessity  perplex 
them?  We  have  already  bad,  in  the 
course  of  the  session,  two  motions  con- 
nected with  this  subject.  Upon  one  of 
them,  that  relating  to  certain  triala  of 
slaves  in  the  West  Indies,  I  moved  ao 
amendment,  expressive  of  the  disgust 
naturally  felt  at  some  of  the  scenes 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  House 
on  that  occasion ;  and  declaring  that  we 
saw  in  those  scenes  only  greater  reason 
to  adhere  to  the  resolutions  of  1828.  If, 
therefore,  the  resolution  proposed  to  ua 
this  night  were  no  more  than  a  renewal 
of  our  former  declarations,  it  would 
amount  to  nothing— it  would  be  power- 
leas,  it  would  be  UMless. 

But  it  is  no  such  thing.  Let  us  exa- 
mine what  it  is.  In  the  first  place,  it  ex- 
presses regret  at  the  proceeaiogs  of  the 
West-Indian  legislatures.  To  this  part 
of  it  I  can  have  no  objection,  further  than 
that  it  woukl  be  a  waste  of  time  to  record 
over  again  what  we  have  already  record- 
ed. But  the  second  part  of  the  resolu- 
tion pledges  the  House  to  follow  up  this 
dedintion  with  measure^  not  draned, 
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in  the  ensuing  session.  To  that  part  I 
have  a  decided  objection.  I  think  that 
to  pledge  ourselves  to  such  a  declaration 
would  be  productive  of  positive  mischief. 

I,  Sir,  do  not  despair,  that  in  the  course 
of  the  six  or  eight  months  which  may 
intervene  between  the  present  and  ensu- 
ing session,  the  West-Indian  legislatures 
may  adopt  measures  in  the  spirit  of  the 
recommendations  sent  out  to  them.  I 
think  their  disposition  to  do  this  would  be 
weakened  by  a  pledge  of  the  nature  pro- 
posed. They  would  argue,  that  we  knew 
not  our  own  minds;  that,  dissatisfied  with 
the  course  which  we  had  already  taken, 
we  now  stood  pledged  to  resort  to  some 
other  undefined  mode  of  legislation ;  that 
whatever  might  have  been,  up  to  this 
period,  the  views  of  government,  the 
House  of  Commons  had  stepped  in  and 
changed  them.  In  this  way  would  the 
Jamaica  legislature  have  a  right  to  argue. 
Would  it,  then,  Sir,  be  prudent  to  aban- 
don at  once  expectations  which  the  West- 
Indian  legislatures  will  not  be  so  absurd 
and  impolitic  (to  use  no  harsher  epithet) 
as  to  disappoint,  by  signifying  to  them 
that  we  are  not  satisfied  with  our  own 
course,  and  warning  them  thereby  to 
wait  and  see  what  further  steps  we  may 
be  disposed  to  take,  on  another  plan  and 
in  a  diiferent  direction  ? 

An  honourable  friend  of  mine.  Sir  (Mr. 
C.  Eilis),  who  has  done  himself  so  much 
credit  by  his  speech  to-night,  has  asked 
me,  whether  he  is  to  understand  the  order 
in  council  respecting  Trinidad  as  com- 
prising the  whole  of  the  system  of  the 
government  ?  My  answer  13,  that  so  far 
as  the  resolutions  of  this  House  prescribe 
to  government  the  course  to  be  pursued, 
80  far  the  order  in  council  in  question 
docs  comprise  the  intentions  of  govern- 
ment. If  the  colonial  legislatures  act 
bona  fide  up  to  the  spirit  of  that  order, 
with  a  manifest  desire  not  merely 

''  To  keep  the  word  of  promise  to  the  ear, 
And  brcjik  it  to  the  hope  ;" 

not  by  evasive  or  illusory  enactments, 
but  with  a  full  and  fair  intention  to  carry 
substantially  into  effect  the  meliorations 
recommended  to  them,  I  am  convinced, 
that  the  views  of  parliament  will  be 
accomplished.  It  is  to  the  spirit  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  West-Indian  legisla- 
tures that  we  shall  look ;  and  the  govern- 
ment, and  I  believe  the  parliament,  are 
disposed  to  look  to  it  with  confidence  and 
candour. 


My  hon.  friend  has  particularly  adrert- 
ed  to  the  clause  for  compulsory  manu- 
mission of  slaves.  It  is  undoubtedly  the 
main  clause  of  the  whole.  It  is  the  only 
one  that  \s  directly  operative.  All  the 
rest  go  to  mitigate,  to  improve,  to  regu- 
late the  system  of  slavery;  to  render  it 
more  tolerable  in  its  existence,  and  to 
prepare  its  gradual  decay.  This  clause 
is  the  voay  out  of  that  system,  the  open- 
ing by  which  slavery  itself  may  escape^ 
gradually,  and,  as  it  were,  imperceptimjr» 
without  the  shock  of  a  convulsion. 

The  great  difference  between  the  plana 
of  his  majesty's  ministers  and  those  of  the 
hon.  gentlemen  who  are  desirous  of  a 
more  rapid  progress  is  this,  that  those 
hon.  gentlemen  would  risk  great  dangers* 
would  risk  even  the  frustration  of  their 
own  object,  for  the  hope  of  arriving  at  it 
immediately;  whereas  we  would  rather 
postpone  a  little  the  attainment  of  the 
object,  in  order  that  we  may  arrive  at  it 
with  a  greater  assurance  of  safety, 

I  agree.  Sir,  in  many  particulars,  with  an 
hon.  gentleman  opposite,  who  has  spoken 
with  so  much  good  sense;  but  I  differ 
from  him  widely  on  the  subject  of  com- 
pensation. I  think  nothing  could  be  more 
monstrous  than  to  admit  a  claim  of  com- 
pensation into  a  system  of  measures  which 
are  purely  measures  of  amelioration ;  and 
which  all  who  look  upon  the  moral  im- 
provement of  the  slave  as  beneficial  to 
the  interests  of  the  master,  must  acknow- 
ledge to  be  calculated  to  create  eventu- 
ally an  advance  instead  of  a  deterioration 
in  the  value  of  the  master's  property  ii» 
his  slaves.  I  admit,  at  the  same  time> 
that  the  principle  of  compulsory  manu- 
mission, being  one  of  force  f  though  quali- 
fied so  as  to  guard  against  aanger),  there 
it  is  that  the  principle  of  compensation 
properly  finds  its  place.  The  price  which 
the  manumitted  slave  will  have  to  pay  to 
his  owner,  augmenting,  as  it  naturally 
must  do,  in  proportion  to  the  improved 
value  of  the  slavei  is  the  medium  through 
which  that  just  compensation  will  be  ad- 
ministered. 

Sir,  although  the  discussion  unon  thia 
question  has  been  long,  and  although 
many  foreign  topics  have  been  introduced 
into  it,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  other  prac* 
tical  points,  beside  those  I  have  already 
touched  upon,  which  call  for  answer  or 
explanation.  Nor  would  it  be  consistent 
with  what  I  have  said  of  the  inoppor- 
tuneness  of  these  repeated  discussioBs,  to 
protract   that  of  to-aight   beyond  the 
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liiqits  of  the  question  on  which  the  vote 
pf  Uie  House  is  to  be  taken. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  show»  that  while 
I  willingly  admit  that  the  dictates  of 
humanity,  the  principles  of  the  Chriitian 
religion,  and  the  spirit  of  the  British 
constitution  repudiate  slavery,  there  is 
potbing  in  that  admission  which  calls 
upon  us  to  abolish  ^e  system,  Iwwever 
odious,  with  a  violence  and  precipitancy, 
the  effect  of  which  would  he  to  bring 
down  ruin  upon  a  large  class  of  our 
fellow-subjects,  and  to  exchange  the  evik 
pf  slavery  for  those  of  anarchy  and  blood- 
shed. I  hope  that  I  have  also  shown  that 
^he  government  is  sincere  in  its  endeavour 
to  carry  into  effect  the  wishes  of  parlia* 
ment^  wiselVt  temperatel^>  soberly,  in  the 
spirit  in  which  those  wishes  were  con- 
ceived. But  I  also  hope  that  I  shall  have 
made  it  clear  to  those  whose  interests  are 
more  directly  involved  in  this  great  ques- 
tion, and  whose  agency  is  necessary  to 
the  satisfactory  solution  of  it,  that  what 
we  profess  to  do  with  temperance  and 
9(A>erne88,  we  are^  At  the  same  ti<ne,  de- 
termined to  do,  or  to  see  done.  I  trust 
it  will  be  understood,  that  it  is  only  be- 
cause we  do  not  like  any  thing  which  has 
the  appearance  of  menace,  that  I  have 
not  to-night  distinctly  repeated  the  decla- 
ration, that  if,  contrary  to  our  hope,  we 
should  be  met  by  the  colonies  with  con- 
tumacious opposition,  we  shall  come  to 
parliament  for  aid ;  an  aid  which  parlia- 
ment will  not  hesitate  in  granting,  to  carry 
into  execution  its  own  wholesome  and 
holy  determination. 

Sir  T.  Acklandxonef  and  said  he  wished 
to  leave  the  question  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  government,  and  would  therefore  move, 
as  an  amendment,  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  Cannine^  as  we  understood,  said 
he  had  intended  to  conclude  with  making 
that  amendment  himself. 

Mr.  Brougham  then  rephed.  He  main- 
tained, that  slavery  had  existed,  not  in 
accordance  with  tne  principles  of  the 
British  constitution,  but  in  spite  of  them. 
So  it  was  with  respect  to  the  Christian 
religion.  Could  any  man  deny  that  it 
was  most  unchristian  to  hold  a  fellow 
being  in  slavery— to  treat  him  as  a  brute 
beast,  and,  at  the  instigation  of  capricious 
cruelty  or  sordid  avarice,  to  tear  toe  very 
flesh  from  his  bones?  Such  a  system 
was  essentially  repugnant  to  Christianity, 
and  could,  bv  noprocess  of  sophistry,  be  re- 
conciled with  its  mild  and  bem'gnant  spirit. 
The  right  hon.  Secretary  had  represented 


the  resolution  as  imposing  the  obligation 
on  the  House  to  proceecT absolutely  next 
session  with  coercive  measures  against  the 
colonies.  The  resolution,  however,  only 
bound  the  House  tp  ^ke  the  question 
again  into  consideration  next  session,  if 
nothing  should  have  occurred  interme- 
diately to  obviate  the  necessity.  As  to 
the  argument,  that  harm  would  result 
from  ^  rejection  of  the  resolution ;  let 
the  responsibility  rest  on  the  heads  of 
those  wlio  voted  against  them. 

The  House  then  divided:  For  Mr. 
Brougham's  resolution  38;  Against  it 
100 :  Majority  62. 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

Tuesday,  May  23. 

Co&M  Laws.]  The  Earl  of  Liverpool 
said,  that  in  proposing  the  second  reading 
of  the  bill  now  before  their  lordships,  it 
would  be  unnecessary  for  him  to  trespass 
at  any  length  upon  their  patience,  and 
the  more  uOf  as  in  die  debate  anticipating 
the  present  motion,  he  had  so  fully  stated 
the  motives  which  governed,  and  the  obs 
jects  which  were  expected  to  be  realized 
by  his  majestjr's  eovcrnraent.  He  would, 
therefore  patienuy  hear  an^r  observations 
which  noble  lords  might  think  proper  to 
o&r,  and  he  trusted  to  their  indulgence  to 
allow  him  to  make  such  remarks  as  those 
observations  might  call  for.  He  had  al- 
ready put  their  lordships  in  possession  of 
the  motives  which  induced  him,  at  that 
period  of  the  session,  to  call  their  attention 
to  this  subject ;  and  he  would  now  only 
address  to  toem  a  very  few  words  indeed. 
Here,  however,  he  begged  to  repeat,  what 
he  had  so  often  stated  TOforc,  that  the  two 
bills  now  before  their  lordships  had  no 
reference  whatever  to  the  general  ques- 
tion of  the  Corn-laws.  That  question  he 
considered  to  be  entirely  open  for  discus- 
sion, and  whether  any  alteration  in  the 
general  system  of  these  laws  would  be  ad- 
visable or  not  was  a  point  in  no  degree 
whatsoever  affected  by"  the  bills  now  be- 
fore their  lordships.  Under  special  cir- 
cumstances, he  considered  theic  tempo- 
rary measures  to  be  necessary ;  although 
he  knew  that,  in  certain  quarters,  consi- 
derable apprehensions  were  entertained 
as  to  the  nature  of  their  operation.  De- 
spite of  that,  however,  he  had  the  satis- 
faction of  believing,  that,  with  respect  to 
the  first  biO  which  he  had  the  honour  of 
proposinff  (and  which,  in  point  of  prio- 
cipTei  might  be  considered  the  most  oh- 
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jectionable)  those  most  connected  with 
tlie  agricultural  interest,  on  a  calm  con- 
sideration of  the  subject,  felt  satisfied  that 
It  in  no  ways  militated  against  their  parti- 
cular interests.  In  the  course  of  the  last 
session  a  similar  bill  was  introduced,  and 
the  representatives  of  the  agricultural  in- 
terest had  not  objected  to  it.  To  be  sure, 
if  they  looked  at  these  bills  with  a  sheer 
view  to  their  own  interest — if  thev  could 
prove  that  all  foreign  corn  could,  at  all  times, 
and  under  all  circumstances,  be  excluded 
from  this  market— if  they  could  tliereby 
obtain  a  monopoly,  then  perhaps  there 
might  be  some  reason  in  objecting  to  the 
proposed  measure.  But  he  thought  that 
the  agricultural  interest  could  neither  be 
so  unwise  nor  so  unjust,  as  not  to  see  that 
there  were  certain  circumstances  under 
which  it  would  be  both  expedient  and 
necessary  to  adroit  the  importation  of  fo- 
reign corn.  If,  then,  that  were  once  ad- 
mitted, it  would  be  natural  for  their  lord- 
ships to  consider  what  particular  measures, 
under  a  particular  emergency,  would  be 
least  detrimental  to  the  agricultural  in- 
terest. The  allowing  of  a  limited  impor- 
tation of  foreign  corn,  had  been  again  and 
again  admitted  to  be  for  the  advantage  of 
the  agriculturists.  In  the  years  1816, 
1817,  1818,  and  1819,  but  particularly  in 
the  year  1816,  this  country  was  visited 
with  an  unusually  defective  harvest.  This 
was  known  as  early  as  the  month  of  July, 
and  yet,  on  the  15th  of  August,  the  price 
for  the  previous  three  months  being  a  few 
shillings  below  the  importation  price,  the 
ports  continued  closed  till  the  November 
following.  The  Baltic  was  then  shut  up; 
no  importation  could  take  place,  and  the 
consequence  was,  that  wheat  rose  from 
5?fS.  to  11  Os.  the  quarter.  Then  the  ge- 
neral feeling  was,  that,  if  a  limited  im- 
portation could  have  taken  place,  not 
only  the  agricultural  interest  would  not 
have  been  injured,  but  the  public  distress 
would  have  been  materially  alleviated.  The 
result  of  that  was,  a  rise  in  prices,  and  a 
corresponding  rage  for  speculation,  so  that, 
what  wa3  called  a  real  evil,  became  a 
double  evil ;  for  the  ports  were  not  open 
when  a  moderate  supply  of  corn  was  ne- 
cessary, and  they  were  open  when  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  quarters  were  un- 
necessarily thrown  upon  the  market.  In 
the  year  1818,  there  was  an  average  crop  ; 
but  yet  the  ports  were  open,  because  the 
corn  was  a  little  above  80*.  the  quarter. 
Speculation  then  went  on  to  an  alarming 
extent ;  the  market  was  glutted,  and  tlie 
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result  was  the  ruin  of  hundreds.  I 
merely  adverted  to  this  subject,  with 
view  to  shew,  whether  the  general  syste 
of  the  Corn-laws  was  good  or  bad,  that 
would  be  necessary  to  review  it  in  the  ne 
session  of  parliament ;  and  he  would  add,! 
felt  persuaded,  that  a  moderate  importatii 
of  foreign  com,  in  proper  time,  would  be  fi 
very  best  thing  which  could  occur  for  t 
agricultural  interest.  These  few  observ 
tions  more  particularly  referred  to  the  fii 
bill  before  their  lordships ;  but  he  thoug 
it  would  be  more  convenient  to  take  tl 
discussion  on  both  bills  together.  He 
the  noble  earl  adverted  to  some  of  t1 
clauses  of  the  bill,  which  he  admitted 
be  unintelligible,  but  which  originati 
from  following  the  bill  introduced  li 
year.  The  biTl  was  only  intended  to  pc 
mit  the  admission  of  the  bonded  gra 
into  the  market  at  intervals.  He  shou 
therefore  propose,  that  one  haif  of 
should  be  admitted  on  the  1 5th  July  nes 
and  the  other  half  within  a  certain  peric 
afterwards.  Noble  lords  would  thus  se 
that  the  object  of  the  bill  was,  to  limit  tl 
quantity  to  be  brought  to  market  at  eai 
time,  and  thus  prevent  the  injury  th 
might  accrue,  were  the  whole  thrown 
at  once.  In  tliis  limitation  the  proposi 
measure  was  preferable  to  the  former  b 
— and,  in  this  way,  by  the  former  enac 
ments,  an  individual  holding,  suppo 
3,000  quarters  of  wheat,  was  allowed 
bring  ••  any  portion*'  of  it  he  pleased  in 
the  market,  at  a  given  time,  and  *'  the  r 
mainder"  at  a  subsequent  period ;  so  th 
he  might  in  the  first  instance,  introdui 
only  500  of  his  3,000  quarters— a  propo 
tion  insufficient,  perhaps,  to  meet  the  e: 
isting  exigency — and  then  throw  bit  t 
maining  2,500  quarters  into  the  marki 
when  not  so  requisite,  and  with  the  pr 
bable  effect  of  also  depressing  the  mark 
to  the  injury  of  the  British  grower.  I 
the  present  measure,  that  mischief  wou 
be  obviated  ;  and  he  was  sure  noble  lor 
would  admit,  that  it  was  necessary  to  co 
ciliate  those  whose  interests  were  so  large 
at  stake,  and  who  looked  with  a  certs 
portion  of  jealousy  on  the  bill. — So  muc 
therefore,  with  respect  to  the  first  bi 
With  regard  to  the  second,  he  felt  that 
was  not  necessary  at  that  stage,  to  go 
any  length  into  a  detail  of  it.  An  amen 
ment,  suggested  last  night,  would  certain 
go  to  render  it  more  intelligible.  But 
must  confess,  that  whatever  the  objecti< 
to  the  first  measure  might  be,  it  would  i 
greater  with  respect  to  the  second,  whii 
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stood  not  on  the  same  grounds.    He  did 
not  ask,    that  uoder  the  proposed  bill, 
ministers  should  be  intrusted  with  a  dis- 
cretionarj  power,  which  it  would  not  be 
proper  to  give  to  any  government— that 
question  was  to  be  decided,  not  by  refer- 
ence to  the  individuals  to  bo  intrusted 
with  the  power,  but  on  its  own  merits. 
He  should  say,  with  respect  to  il*  that  it 
was  a  most  extraordinary  power  to  intrust 
to  any  government;  but,  in  trying  a  mea- 
sure like  that,  it  must  be  done  with  refer- 
ence to  its  consequences  as  regarded  the 
public   interesu,  and  not  with  respect 
to  the  individuals  who  were  to  be  clotbtd 
with  it.    On  that  view  he  rested  the  quel- 
tion ;  but  he  entreated  of  thnr  lordships 
to  consider  whether,  in  the  interval  that 
must  elspse  between  the  passing  of  the 
bill  and  the  period  at  which  parliament 
should  again  assemble,  somethmg  might 
not  happen  to  render  its  enactment  neces- 
sary.   He  knew  very  well  that  it  might 
be  said,  the  occurrences  of  such  circum- 
stances were  possible  at  any  other  time, 
but  it  was  very  different  to  apply  for  a 
measure  of  that  description  at  an  ordinary 
period,  and  at  the  present,  when  the  pos- 
sibility of  increased  distress  was  ten-fold, 
twenty-fold,  nay,  a  hundred-fold,  beyond 
that  of  any  ordinary  year.    He  had  heard 
It  said,   *'Why  do   ministers    apply  for 
powers  to  the  legislature  ?     Why  not  act 
against  the  law,  should  necessity  arise, 
and  then  throw  themselves,  for  indemnity, 
upon  the  justice  of  parliament  V*    To  that 
he  would  answer — if  an  unforeseen  contin- 
gency should  happen  in  a  parliamentanr 
recess,  there  was  no  set  of  mdividuals  fit 
to  hold  the  reins  of  government  a  single 
moment,   who  would  not  boldly  assume 
the  responsibility,  and  then  throw  them- 
selves upon  parliament  for  an  indemnity. 
But  he  would  say,  that  if  the  possibility 
of  such  an  occurrence  should  appear  to 
government  previous  to  a  prorogation  of 
parliament;     if  existing    circumstances 
were  such  as  to  justify  the  apprehension 
of  ministers  that  such  circumstances  might 
arise  ;  it  became  their  duty  to  come  down 
to  parliament  and  ask  for  a  bill  of  indem- 
nity in  anticipation;  that  was,  to  be  able 
to  do  that  legally  which  they  might  be 
compelled  to  do  illegally.    His  majesty's 
ministers  had  no  desire  for  the  possession 
of  the  power  referred  to,  nor  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  it ;  but,  as  the  emergency  was 
possible,  they  would  feel  more  at    their 
case,  if  the  power  to  act  were  conferred 
by  parliament ;  not  to  be  exercised  but 


in  case  of  absolute  necessity.  These  were 
the  grounds  on  which  both  bills  r«ssted. 
He  bad  lately  bad  more  than  usual  inter- 
course with  that  clau  of  society  termed 
the  agricultural  interest,  and  be  could 
assure  their  lordships,  that,  as  far  as  he 
could  ascertain  the  sentiments  of  that 
class,  they  were  much  more  reconciled 
to  those  measures  than  formerly,  lliey 
had  been  taught  to  believe,  that  legislating 
upon  the  subject  then  under  consideration, 
was  an  attempt  to  tamper  with  the  ge- 
neral question  of  the  Corn-laws,  and  with 
an  intention  to  convert  the  passing  of 
those  measures  into  precedents,  whenever 
the  discussion  of  the  general  question 
should  take  place.  They  had  no  objec- 
tion whatever  to  allow  the  bills  then  be- 
fore their  lordships,  to  operate,  so  as  to 
answer  their  avowed  and  real  object; 
lamely,  to  meet  the  urgent  necessity 
w*iich  pressed  upon  the  country  in  thbyear 
leiving  the  seneral  question  of  the  Corn- 
lavs  to  be  nilly  and  impartially  discussed 
at  I  time  when  that  discussion  could  be 
appt^ched  with  more  calmness,  and  with 
more  prospect  of  coming  to  a  wise  decision 
upon  It  The  noble  earl  concluded,  by 
moving '.he  order  of  the  day  for  the  second 
reading  if  the  warehoused  Corn-bill. 

The  Eirl  of  Malmesbury  said,  he  might 
appear  siigular  in  expressing  his  opinion 
that  a  patial  and  gradual  admission  of 
the  com  a  present  in  bond  was  not  ob- 
jectionable and  that,  with  reference  to 
the  state  o\  the  country,  the  operation  of 
the  measure  would  bear  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  tie  safety  valve  of  a  steam 
engine.  Th*  measure  was  not,  however, 
called  for  b^  any  alarming  rise  in  the 
price  of  con.  Last  year,  the  average 
price  of  whet  was  6S*.  per  quarter;  in 
the  present  yur  it  was  599.  Of  course 
he  did  not  roeti  to  say  that,  because  com 
was  at  a  higbr  average  price  last  year 
than  in  the  prsent,  the  proposed  mea- 
sures could  not  become  necessary.  But 
when  he  viewedboth,  he  thought  it  would 
be  better  that  le  first  should  pass,  be- 
cause it  would  dninish  the  chance  of  the 
second  being  rcuired ;  for  if  the  first, 
which  would  libeite  300,000  Quarters  of 
corn,  should  rcccre  the  sanction  of  the 
legislature,  it  betme  the  less  probable 
that  the  second,  ^hich  would  allow  the 
importation  of  50,000  quarters,  should 
be  called  for.  H  had  thought,  and  he 
had  expressed  tlia opinion,  that  we  could 
not  go  into  the  ^at  question  with  the 
necessary  calmneaat  the  then  present 
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period  of  the  next  fctsion.  Hit  objec- 
tions to  the  teeond  measure  remained  un- 
changed ;  and  he  trusted  that  their  lord-* 
ships  would  agree  with  him,  that  the 
first  being  sufficient,  the  second  ought 
not  to  pass; 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  he  should 
not  consider  himself  justifiable,  holding 
the  responsible  situation  which  he  held 
in  his  majesty's  goremment,  if  he  did  not 
disUnctly  state  it  to  be  his  opinion,  that 
no  measure  could  be  more  open  to  blatbe, 
than  one  calculated  deeply  to  affect  the 
agricultural  interest.  He  was  firmly  con- 
vinced that  every  other  interest  which 
went  to  the  constitution  of  the  country, 
that  the  manufacturing,  the  commer- 
cial, the  professional  interests,  rested  so 
strongly  on  the  agricultural  interest,  that 
parliament  would  do  infinite  mischief  to 
every  rank  and  class  in  the  community, 
if  they  did  not  carefully  foster  the  inter- 
ests of  agriculture.  But  he  could  by  no 
means  look  on  the  measures  under  con- 
sideration as  correctly  represented,  when 
they  were  described  as  affecting,  or  lead- 
ing to  any  important  change  in,  the  system 
ofiaws  which  governed  our  trade  in  com. 
With  respect  to  the  measure  for  liberating 
bonded  com,  that  seemed  to  meet  with 
little  or  no  objection;  and  he  should, 
therefore,  dismiss  it  without  remark.  But 
the  other  and  more  important  measuiv, 
to  which  considerable  objection  was  made, 
seemed  to  him  to  be  so  founded  on  con- 
stitutional principles,  that  he  hoped  their 
lordships  would  allow  him  to  say  a  few 
words  respecting  it.  No  man  could  feel 
more  strongly  then  he  did  the  inexpe- 
diency, on  the  part  of  In's  majestv*s  go- 
vernment, of  committing  any  act  of  power 
against  the  law.  Yet,  sure  he  was,  that 
circumstances  might  arise,  in  which  it 
would  be  absolutely  necessary,  for  the 
salvation  of  the  country,  that  his  majes- 
ty's government  should  commit  an  act  of 
power  against  the  law;  provided  always 
that  they  were  warrantea  by  necessitv  in 
so  doing.  In  fact,  the  constitutional  doc- 
trine seemed  to  him  to  be  this ;  if  a  case 
could  be  foreseen  in  which  it  would  be 
necessary  to  commit  an  act  of  power  in 
violation  of  the  law,  it  was  their  duty  to 
remove  the  objectionable  part  of  that  act 
by  divesting  it  of  its  illegality.  But  even 
that  proposition  ought  to  be  limited :  for 
his  majesty's  government  ought,  in  no 
case,  to  apply  for  such  a  measure  in  ad- 
vance, if  It  was  probable  that  more  mis- 
chief would  result  to  the  public  firom  the 
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application,  thaa  Aba  waiUng  until  the 
necessity  for  the  lust  rtiould  arrive*  If 
such  should  be  the  case— if  it  were  pHf* 
bable  that  more  mischief  would  be  oe^ 
casiooed  by  the  application— it  then  be^ 
came  the  duty  of  his  majesty^  govern* 
ment  to  wait  until  the  necessity ;  then  to 
perform  the  required  act  of  power,  even 
10  violation  of  the  law ;  and  subsequently 
to  apply  to  parliament  for  indemnity. 
But,  let  their  lordships  consider  how  die 
preaent  matter  stood.  The  second  bill 
before  them  was  a;  bill  to  enable  his  ma* 
jesty,  by  an  order  in  oouncili  to  do  cer- 
tain acts  therein  mentioned.  But  it  did 
not  take  away  the  obligation  on  his  ma- 
jesty's govemasent  to  abstain  from  sudi 
acts,  unless  on  the  spur  of  an  urgent  ne» 
cessity.  It  Only  authorized  them  to  do 
such  acts  as  his  majesty  ought  to  be,  and 
would  be,  advised  to  do,  if  parliament  had 
not  interfi!red  at  all  On  the  subject.  There 
was  one  point  on  which  he  wished  to  be 
clearly  understood ;  namely,  that  the  pro- 
posed law  had  not,  and  could  not,  bav6 
any  connexion  whatever  with  any  mea* 
sore  affecting  the  existing  system  of  tb6 
Com-laws.  It  gave  an  antecedent  poWer» 
but  his  majesty^s  ministers  were  just  aa 
responsible  for  the  manner  in  which  they 
exercised  that  power,  as  they  would  have 
been  for  their  acts,  had  no  such  power 
been  given.  He  was,  however,  partieo* 
larly  anxious  to  impress  on  their  lordships, 
that  the  proposed  measure  ought  not  to 
affect,  and  could  not  in  any  way  affect, 
the  existing  system  of  the  Corn-laws.  If 
either  directlv  or  indh'ectly  it  had  that 
tendency,  nothing  on  earth  should  indaoe 
him  to  vote  for  it ;  for  he  looked  upon 
the  support  of  the  landed  Interest  as  m 
qaestion  not  affecting  A,  or  B,  or  C,  but 
affecting,  in  aubstanoe  and  eftct,  the 
whole  constitution  of  the  country.  Sop« 
pose  the  bill  did  not  pass,  was  there  a 
single  member  of  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment, who,  if  a  necessity  should  arise  Ibr 
committing  an  act  even  against  the  ]aw» 
would  hesitate  to  advise  the  comnission 
of  that  act  i  And  would  soch  a  step  tend, 
in  any  way,  to  affiect  the  system  of  tlie 
Com-laws  ?  Yet,  that  was  only  what  the 
bill  rendered  it  legai  to  do.  He  did  wish  to 
disguise  it  firom  himself,  that  it  was  poa- 
sible  that  consequences  of  a  nature  to  be 
lamented,  and  which  he  did  not  foresee, 
might  possibly  arise  firom  the  adoption  of 
the  measure ;  but  it  was  one  thin;  to  say 
that  he  did  not  foresee  those  conse- 
quences, and  another  to  aay  that  it  ma 
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distress  afflicted  a  large  portion  of  the 
manufiictttriDg  districtSy  breaking  out  into 
open  violence;  and  thereupon,  ministers 
came  down  to  parliament,  and,  in  answer 
to  a  proposition  for  affording  relief  to  the 
Mifferersy  declared,  that  they  must  at  ooce 
take  some  steps  for  lowering  the  market 
price  of  corn.  Now,  what  could  the  effect 
of  such  a  declaration  be,  but  to  publish 
throughout  the  country,  tiiat  government 
considered  the  price  of  corn  as  the  cause 
of  the  distress ;  or,  at  all  events,  as  mainly 
contributing  to  it  ?  This  was  a  most  un- 
fair way  of  treating  the  agricultural  in* 
lerest ;  for  it  was  impossible  for  any  man 
who  looked  before  him  not  to  foresee,  that 
it  must  create  a  general  impression,  and 
certainly  a  most  unfounded  one,  that  the 
Corn-laws  were  the  source  of  the  present 
distress.  The  effect  of  accompanying  the 
first  notice  of  the  distress  with  a  proposal 
to  seek  relief  in  a  breach  of  the  Corn-laws 
could  not  be  other  than  this.  It  was,  in 
fact,  holding  up  to  public  obloquy  those 
persons  who  sought  to  prevent  a  relaxa- 
tion of  the  Corn-laws,  as  opposed  to  the 
relief  of  the  manufacturing  classes.  He, 
for  his  own  part,  had  no  peculiar  interest 
to  advance  by  his  conduct  in  that  House. 
Not  professing  more  disinterestedness 
than  any  other  noble  lord,  he  appealed  to 
the  history  of  his  public  conduct,  whether 
he  was  likely  to  be  influenced  by  motives 
of  a  personal  nature.  The  only  thing 
that  could  influence  him  in  his  conduct 
on  this  question  was,  a  natural,  and  he 
trusted  an  honourable  desire  of  maintain- 
ing in  his  family  that  property,  which  had 
been  handed  down  to  him  from  bis  an- 
cestors ;  but,  anxious  as  he  was  to  secure 
that  property  from  deterioration,  he 
should  still  feel  ashamed  if,  in  his  efforts 
to  preserve  it,  he  did  not  act  with  a  due 
regard  to  the  general  interest ;  which, 
after  all,  was  inseparable  from  the  landed 
interest.  And,  although  he  now  disap- 
proved the  mode  in  which  relief  was  pro- 
posed to  be  administered,  there  was  no 
one  personal  sacrifice  he  would  not  make 
to  rescue  from  distress  his  suffering  fellow- 
subjects.  When,  however,  acting  on  his 
conviction  that  the  measures  now  before 
their  lordships  would  not  only  not  mitigate, 
but  would  increase  the  evils,  was  it  fair 
that  he  siiould  be  taunted  with  a  want  of 
feeling  ?  The  noble  earl  opposite,  as 
well  as  the  learned  lord,  were  anxious  to 
impress  on  their  lordships,  that  parliament 
could  come  next  year  to  a  consideration 
of  the  Corn-laws,  without  prejudice  to  the 
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general  interests.  But  how,  he  would 
ask,  could  they  come  to  a  fair,  unbiassed, 
impartial  consideration  of  a  question 
already  prejudged,  by  the  adoption  of  the 
measures  now  recommended  oy  the  go« 
vernment?  Could  the  agricultural  in- 
terest come  into  the  field  on  equal  terms, 
when  it  was  notorious,  that  many  in- 
dividuals had  voted  for  those  measures, 
because  they  thought  that  their  adoption 
would  afford  them  a  footing  on  which 
to  rest  their  attack  on  the  Corn-laws? 
He  was  satisfied  that  many  persons  had 
acted  on  that  view  of  the  case.  It  was 
therefore  necessary  to  proceed  with  great 
caution;  and  whatever  odium  might  at- 
tach to  his  present  opposition,  that  odium 
he  should  be  ready  to  meet.  In  the  course 
of  the  discussion  which  took  place  since 
the  first  announcement  of  the  distress  by 
ministers,  they  had  shifted  their  situation ; 
their  first  tale  was,  that  the  measures  were 
called  for  by  imperious  necessity,  but  all 
this  had  since  dwindled  down  to  a  mere 
possible  necessity.  It  was  stated,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  prevalence  of  a  particular 
wind  mi|(ht  at  any  time  make  a  similar 
application  to  parliament  necessary*-a 
north-east  wind  was  declared  as  likely 
to  cause  a  scarcity  of  provisions  to  an 
alarming  extent.  He  appealed  to  the 
noble  earl  opposite,  whether  he  had  not 
stated,  that  cold  weather  had  checked, 
nay  destroyed,  the  harvest.  In  fact,  the 
noble  earl  went  so  far  as  to  assert,  that 
he  remembered  one  occasion,  on  which, 
in  the  course  of  a  single  day,  a  mere 
change  of  wind  and  weather  had  produced 
blight  and  disappointment.  The  state  of 
the  weather  might,  undoubtedly,  have 
been  unpleasant  to  the  feelings;  but  it  cer* 
tainly  had  not  retarded  the  hopes  of  an 
early  harvest.  Referring  to  a  statement 
made  a  few  nights  back,  that  there  was  at 
present  a  scarcity  of  com  in  the  country, 
the  noble  earl  observed,  that  he  had  taken 
great  pains  to  procure  information  on  tb# 
subject.  He  had  consulted,  amons  otherSf 
his  hon.  firiend  Mr.  Coke  of  Norfolk,  and 
a  noble  friend  of  his  possessing  property 
in  the  same  county:  both  of  tnem  ex« 
tensively  connected  as  they  were  with  the 
landed  interest,  and,  consequently,  en* 
joying  the  best  means  of  acquiring  ao* 
curate  knowledge  as  to  the  fact,  had  as- 
sured him,  that  so  far  f^om  there  being 
grounds  for  apprehending  a  scar  city,  there 
was  never  seen  so  large  a  quantity  of  com 
at  any  former  period  in  the  stackyards 
throughout  Norfolk*  In  Ireland  there 
4  T 
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price  at  a  lower  rate,  he  waa  far  from  ad- 
nitliogy  for  a  moment,  that  the  operation 
of  the  Coro-Uiwa  had  hitherto  proved  a 
practical  evil ;  agreeing,  at  the  same  time» 
with  the  noble  earl,  that  nothing  was  more 
dangerous  than  a  fluctuation  of  the  value 
of  articles  of  human  subsistence.  The 
effect  of  the  present  measure  would  be 
to  give  large  fortunes  to  speculators  in 
foreign  com.  Instances  of  fortunes  being 
acquired  in  such  a  manner  were  not  un- 
frequent  amongst  the  merchants,  whilst 
the  farmers  were  as  often  ruined ;  the  con- 
sequence of  which  was»  that  they  limited 
their  consumption,  and  thereby  brought 
distress  on  the  manufacturers*  Averse  as 
he  was  to  opening,  at  the  present  moment, 
the  question  of  the  Com*laws,  he  would 
slili  rather,  by  ten  to  one,  go  into  an  in- 
quiry on  ibem  than  consent  to  the  pro* 
position  of  government.  After  remarking 
on  the  insidious  light  in  which  the  landed 
interest  must  be  placed  by  the  course 
pointed  out  by  mmisters,  the  noble  earl 
declared,  that  in  his  opposition  he  was 
not  influenced  by  any  consideration  of 
personal  interest.  At  the  same  time,  he 
admitted  the  right  of  every  individual  to 
consult  his  own  advantage ;  as  it  was  by 
each  class  attending  to  his  own  interests 
that  the  general  interest  of  the  country 
was  advanced  and  protected.  The  noble 
carl  concluded  by  expressing  his  decided 
opposition  to  the  measures  before  the 
House* 

The  Earl  of  Harr<mhy  said,  that  the 
price  of  80^.  was  collected  from  the 
average  prices  of  the  whole  country.  If 
noble  lords  would  look  to  the  Gazette, 
they  would  find  that  the  average  prices 
of  com  throughout  the  country,  furnished 
this  price  of  80ff.  although  in  some  parts 
of  the  country  the  price  might  nave 
reached  even  so  high  as  96#.  or  lOOf.,  and 
in  many  places  must  have  exceeded  SOf. 
And  it  was  to  be  observed,  that  this  was 
the  average  for  a  space  of  six  weeks  to- 
gether; and  during  that  time  one  of 
these  two  contingencies  must  have  occur- 
red—either the  prices  must  have  been 
tolerably  stationary,  or  they  must  have 
been  undergoing  a  rapid  rise,  and  in  the 
latter  case,  ther  might  have  risen  from 
any  low  price  thai  could  be  supposed,  to 
that  of  80(.  The  question  was  to  be 
ooasidered  not  merely  with  reference  to 
the  number  oi  shillings,  but  the  ability  of 
the  country  to  bear  any  particular  price 
Jihould  be  taken  into  aJcuUtion*  At  a 
tune  wbca  every  man  had  aa  opportunity 


of  abundant  labour  the  case  was  very 
different  from  the  present ;  when,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  ^neral  distress,  thou- 
sands and  tens  or  thousands  were  com- 
pelled to  subsist  on  the  charity  of  others* 
Sixty  shillings,  which  at  an  ordinary  time 
might  be  a  reasonable  price,  and  might 
allow  proper  advantages  both  to  the  con- 
sumer ana  the  seller,  might,  at  a  juncture 
of  distress,  be  in  efibct  more  oppressive 
than  80f,  at  a  period  of  no  unusual  pres- 
sure.   The  noble  lord  opposite  seemed  to 
say,  that  the  proposed  measure  would 
afford  no  relief*     What  I  was  it  no  relief 
to  those  who  were  receiving  but  half  their 
former  amount  of  wages,  to  furnish  them 
with  the  means  of  purchasing  provbions 
at  something  approaching  to  a  corres- 
ponding scale?    He   was  satisfied  that 
there  was  not  a  noble  lord  in  that  House, 
who  would  contend,  that  some  measure 
was  not  necessary  to  relieve  the  country, 
before  the  time  at  which  foreign  corn 
could  be  admitted.     If  the  pressure  of 
national  distress  should  at  any  time  be 
sudden  and  unforeseen,  ministers  would 
merit  the  contempt  of  that  House  and  of 
the  country,  if  they  did  not  show  them- 
selves ready  to  break  through  the  strict 
forms  of  law,  and  to  throw  themselves 
upon  parliament  and  the  country  for  an 
indemnity  for  the  adoption  of  those  ex- 
pedients which  the  exigency  of  the  state 
would  have  rendered  necessary*    But,  if 
they  could  foresee  the  likelihood  of  such 
a  contingency,  as  would  render  the  open- 
ing of  the  ports  unavoidable,  were  they 
not  equally  bound  to  ask  for  the  power 
to  do  that  legally,  which  they  must,  in 
the  other  case,  have  had  in  contemplation 
to  do  ille^all^,  on  their  own  responsibilitv? 
An  inquiry  mto  the  general  system  of  the 
Corn-laws  would  be,  as  it  seemed  to  him, 
peculiariy  inconvenient  at  the  present 
moment,  and  \t  was  a  course  which  be 
should  certainly  object  to*    Noble  lords 
asked  when  it  was,  however,  that  t|ie 
new  lights  upon  which  they  were  acting 
had  broken  upon  ministers  r    That  was  a 
questioa  whioi,  from  the  nature  of  it|  it 
was  impossible  to  answer.    At  what  jMr- 
ticular  period  it  was  that  the  intell^ence 
of  tens  of  thousands  being  thrown  out  of 
employment,  and  of  the  general  increase 
of  distress,  had  accumulated  to  such  ^xk 
extent  as  to  lead  the  government  to  the 
consideration  of  this  part  of  the  question, 
he  could  not  say ;  nor  could  he  take  upon 
himself  to  pronounce  an  opinion^  whether 
the  measures  of  govemmeat  ought  to 
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distress  of  the  country  increased  (of 
which  there  was  not  the  least  apprehen- 
sion) they  had  done  much  towards  the 
alleviation  of  that  distress. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  said,  he  felt  it 
necessary  to  deliver  his  opinion  on  the 
two  measures  which  had  been  brought 
forward  by  his  majesty's  ministers.  He 
roust  in  the  outset  say,  that  the  speech  of 
his  noble  friend  behind  him  had  given  him 
the  greatest  satisfaction.  A  speech  of 
greater  power,  of  more  justness  of  argu- 
ment, or  more  deliberate  calmness  of 
reasoning,  he  had  never  heard  in  the 
course  of  a  public  discussion ;  but,  though 
he  was  sensible  of  the  effect  which  that 
speech  would  have  on  their  lordships,  yet 
he  felt  too  much  interest  in  this  question 
to  give  a  silent  vote  on  the  present  oc- 
casion. Before  he  proceeded  to  investi- 
gate the  subject,  he  requested,  that  the 
two  first  paragraphs  of  his  majesty's 
speech  on  the  Srd  of  February,  1825, 
should  be  read.— The  paragraphs  were  ac- 
cordingly read  as  follows :— «*  My  lords 
and  gentlemen,— We  are  commanded  by 
his  majesty  to  express  to  you  the  gratifi- 
cation which  his  majesty  derives  from  the 
continuance  and  progressive  increase  of 
that  public  prosperity  upon  which  his  ma- 
jesty congratulated  you  at  the  opening  of 
the  last  session  of  parliament.  There 
never  was  a  period  in  the  history  of  this 
country  when  all  the  great  interests  of  the 
nation  were  at  the  same  time  in  so  thriving 
a  condition,  or  when  a  feeline  of  content 
and  satisfaction  was  more  widely  diffused 
through  all  classes  of  the  British  people.'* 
— Here  there  was  a  most  flattermg  pic- 
ture of  the  prosperity  of  the  country  ;  and 
yet,  wheat  was  actually  6^.  4</.  a  quarter 
<learer  then,  than  it  was  when  the  mea- 
sure now  before  the  House  was  proposed. 
Now,  he  must  distinctly  object — not, 
perhaps,  to  this  first  measure,  which 
came  with  a  good  grace,  and  be  never 
did  object  to  any  measure  that  seemed 
likely,  however  remotely,  to  benefit  tbe 
people ;  but  be  did  object  to  those  two 
measures';combined ;  and  further,  he  must 
object  to  the  language  used  by  the  noble 
earl  opposite,  in  giving  up  the  principle 
on  which  the  Corn- laws  of  this  country 
stood.  In  1815,  the  noble  earl  was  in 
favour  of  the  corn  bill ;  and  yet  he  might, 
at  that  day,  have  arraigned  that  measure 
on  the  very  same  grounds  and  arguments 
which  he  now  advanced.  In  defending 
the  bill  to  which  he  had  alluded,  the  noble 
«arl  opposite  agreed  that  corn  must  be  at 
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80«.  for  six  weeks,  before  foreign  grain 
was  admitted.  Was  there,  he  would  ask, 
one  evil  which  tlie  noble  earl  had  noticed 
as  likely  to  occur  at  the  present  day, 
which  was  not  equally  likely  to  occur  on 
the  former  occasion,  when  the  noble  earl 
and  himself  supported  the  corn  bill  ?  The 
noble  earl  declared  that  this  was  a  mea- 
sure of  relief.  Surely  it  was  not  a  measure 
of  relief  for  the  manufacturers ;  because, 
when  they  had  no  money,  they  could  not 
purchase  com.  No :  it  became  a  measure 
of  relief,  It  appeared,  for  the  subscribers ; 
because  it  would  make  their  money  go  a 
little  further.  The  truth  was,  that  this 
measure  could  not  possibly,  even  for  a 
moment,  be  treated  as  a  measure  for  the 
relief  of  the  manufacturers.  What  was  the 
price  of  wheat  in  November  last  ?  It  waa 
iOs.  per  quarter  dearer  than  when  the 
noble  «arl  brought  forward  the  present 
measure.  At  that  time,  too,  ten  months 
must  intervene  before  the  harvest  could 
be  brought  to  market  to  sustain  the  peo- 
ple ;  whereas,  at  the  present  moment,  the 
harvest  was  but  three  months  distant. 
Those,  it  should  be  recollected,  were 
summer  months ;  when  it  was  more  easy 
to  subsist,  than  during  the  cold  and  damp 
of  the  winter  and  spring.  At  this  time 
last  year  wheat  was  Ss.  dearer  than  it  waa 
when  the  noble  earl  proposed  this  bill ; 
but  in  neither  instance  did  he  think  it 
necessary  to  ask  parliament  to  pass  such 
measures  as  these.  Looking  to  these  cir- 
cumstances, and  considering  the  situation 
of  the  times,  it  did  appear  to  him  that 
this  was  an  attack  upon  the  Corn-laws* 
The  noble  earl  said,  he  meant  no  pre« 
judgment  of  those  laws.  He  did  not  care 
what  the  noble  earl  meant ;  but  there  waa 
no  roan  in  the  House,  or  out  of  it,  who 
saw  the  public  newspapers,  or  who  knew 
what  waa  passing  in  the  streets  of  the  me* 
tropolis,  and  throughout  the  country  at 
large,  that  must  not  feel,  that  the  intro- 
duction of  these  measures  was  received 
and  conaidered  as  a  prejudgment  of  tbe 
corn  Question.  Nay  more,  he  did  not 
know  bow  he  could  come  to  tbe  con- 
sideration of  that  question,  with  equal 
calmness  and  patience,  with  the  same  dis- 
pasaionate  wish  to  view  it  b  all  its  bear- 
mgs,  as  be  could  have  done  before  those 
measures  were  introduced.  In  his  opi- 
nion, whatever  might  be  said  to  the  con- 
trary, the  line  of  policy  adopted  by  mi- 
nisters would  have  the  effect  of  setting 
tbe  manufacturers  of  the  country  against 
the    agricultural  iuteiest  ;   and  would 
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prevent,  for  years  to  come,  a  tempe- 
rate  discussion  of  that  great  lubject. 
Why  did  the  noble  earl  think  that  this 
was  not  a  fit  time  for  inquiry?  What 
possible  reason  or  argument  could  the 
noble  lord  advance,  to  show  that  the  pre- 
sent was  not  as  fit  a  moment  for  inquiry 
as  any  other  ?  Let  him  look  to  the  com- 
mittee on  the  Com-lawt  of  1814<.  That 
committee  was  not  appointed  until  the  17th 
of  June ;  and  yet,  with  this  fact  before 
him,  tlie  noble  lord  rejected  inquiry  in 
the  middle  of  May.  The  noble  earl  could 
not  adduce  any  reason  for  refusing  in- 

2uiry ;  otherwise  he  would  have  done  so. 
(ut,  instead  of  that,  those  who  demanded 
inquiry  were  met  with  little  more  than  a 
bare  negative.  The  noble  earl  proposed 
to  let  out  this  bonded  corn  at  a  duty  of 
12x.;  and  had  argued,  that  no  oerson'en- 
tertained  any  objection  to  that  duty.  Hcj 
however,  would  object  to  it,  because  he 
thought  it  a  most  dangerous  measure, 
when  combined  with  the  provisions  of  the 
second  bill.  What,  he  demanded,  was 
the  reason  for  sending  Mr.  Jacob  abroad 
for  information?  As  a  noble  lord  had 
already  said,  no  man  could  read  the  in- 
structions given  to  Mr.  Jacob,  without 
perceiving,  that  those  who  sent  him  to 
the  continent,  had  determined,  in  future, 
to  place  their  reliance  on  the  foreign 
corn-growers  for  the  consumption  of  this 
country.  From  1816  to  1822,  the  coun- 
try was  found,  with  due  encouragement, 
perfectly  capable  of  meeting  its  consump- 
tion. But  the  noble  earl,  it  seemed^  had 
now  found  out,  that  Great  Britain  could 
not  rely  on  its  own  agricultural  industry 
to  furnish  corn  for  itself.  The  noble  earl 
had  told  them,  that  he  believed  there 
were  many  agriculturists  who,  whatever 
their  former  opinions  might  have  been, 
were  now  convinced,  that  this  country 
must  have  recourse  to  foreigners  for  an 
adequate  supply  of  grain.  Now,  here  he 
would  take  his  stand ;  and  he  must  declare, 
that  this  was  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
doctrines  that  could  be  laid  down.  If 
that  doctrine  were  once  admitted,  and 
went  forth  in  conjunction  with  these 
measures,  the  effect  would  be  ruinous  to  the 
agriculture  of  this  country,  and  must  im- 
pede the  possibility  of  fair  discussion  on 
this  subject  at  any  future  period.  His 
doctrine  was  this :  that  great  Britain  and 
Ireland  could,  on  all  ordinary  occasions, 
grow  sufficient  com  for  the  consumption 
of  their  own  people.  If  they  looked  to  the 
committee  of  1814,  they  would  find  that 
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the  evidence  given  bore  out  thatfiurt,  and 
that  that  very  evidence  was  relied  on  by 
the  noble  earl  opposite  to  support  that 
proposition.  But  he  need  not  refer  to 
the  evidence  siven  before  the  committee 
of  1814'.  If  they  took  the  trouble  to  ex- 
amine  the  immense  quantity  of  grain  now 
exported  from  that  country,  in  comparison 
with  what  was  exported  at  the  former  pe^ 
riod,  they  would  see  the  proposition  in  a 
still  stronger  light.  He  beliered  the 
average  exported  yearly  from  Ireland, 
since  1814,  was  1,200^000  (quarters ;  and 
therefore' be  would  maintain,  that  this 
country  and  Ireland  were  capable  of  pro* 
ducing  sufficient  grain,  without  any  fo- 
reign assistance.  Whal,  after  all,  waa  the 
inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  noble 
earFs  conduct  ?  Why,  it  was  this,  that 
he  bad  bound  himself  up  in  a  peculiar 
way  with  tJiis  question,  in  order  to  give 
effisct  to  a  prindpJe,  or  Bygtem,  which  he 
bad,  some  how  or  other,  recently  fouod 
out ;  that  prindple  bang,  that  this  coun- 
try must  rely,  lor  a  certain  portion  of  its 
consumption,  on  foreign  states.  He  would 
say,  that  a  more  dangerous  propoution 
could  not  be  advaDcecL  Not,  be  it  ob- 
served, merely  dangerous  to  the  land- 
holders, but  to  the  manufactorera,  to 
the  labourers,  to  every  Rtnon  who  waa 
a  consumer  of  grain.  The  most  mi^ 
chievous  principle  that  could  be  84opted 
by  this  countiy  was,  to  rely  on  fereigoera 
for  a  supply  of  grain ;  and  he  would  state 
why.  u  it  were  true,  that  when  the  crop 
was  little  in  one  part  of  £urope,  it  waa  aure 
to  be  found  great  in  another,  then  there 
would  be  some  certainty  about  the  mat- 
ter. But  the  fact  was  not  so.  If  they 
looked  to  the  corn-trade  thcooghoat  Eu- 
rope, they  would  find  that,  when  there 
was  a  bad  season  here,  there  waa  i^ao  a 
bad  season  on  the  continent;  especially  in 
the  north  of  Europe,  from  whence  the 
great  supply  was  to  come.  Therefore, 
they  would  be  inundated  with  com  in  a 
year  of  plenty ;  but,  in  a  year  of  scarcity, 
they  would  not  be  able  to  procure  the  re- 
quisite suppl;^.  If,  therefore!  they  adopted 
this  proposition,  that  they  must  depend 
for  tneir  supply  in  a  great  measure  cm 
foreign  countries,  thev  would  destroy  their 
own  agriculture ;  and,  ia  bad  years,  their 
demand  for  corn  could  not  be  answered 
by  the  foreign  power.  The  law  of  nature 
was  opposed  to  such  a  system;  but,  in- 
dependent  of  that,  it  would  be  affected 
by  municipal  laws.  If  they  examined  the 
law  of  France,  the  hiw  of  Swedon^  aad  the 
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law  of  other  cotmtriot,  on  thia  subjecty 
they  would  find  that  provision  was  mado 
to  prevent  com  from  being  eznorted  when 
it  was  at  a  certain  price.    Herd  again, 
their  object  might  be  defeated  bj  the 
operation  of  those  laws.    It  was  not  the 
cause  of  the  landholders,  but  of  the  con- 
sumers of  grain  generally — both  the  ma- 
nufacturing and  the  agricultural  labourer 
—that  he  now  advocated.    He  was  not 
actuated  by  any  petty  motive;  and  he 
defied  any  one  to  say  that  his  oppositioa 
to  this— or  to  any  other  measure  of  go- 
vernment, ever  originated  in  any  other 
feeling  than  an  anxious   desire  to  dis* 
charge  a  public  duty.    When  he  wished 
to  acquire  knowledfge  on  any  subject  of 
this  kind,  ho  always  looked  to  the  expe- 
rience of  past  times,  and  that  experience 
showed  him,  that  the  constant  admission 
of  a  foreign  supply  o€  corn  was  calcu- 
lated,   beyond  all    other   measures,    to 
create  frequent  alterations  in  the  price  of 
that  article,  without  sensibly  diminishing 
its  value.    It  would  be  found  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  country,  that,  by  an  effica- 
cious law,  passed  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
2nd,  before  foreign  com  could  be  admit- 
ted the  price  in  the  market  here  must  have 
risen  to  50f.,  which,  with  a  duty  of  1]#. 
brought  the  importingprice  to6 1 5.  Looking 
to  the  value  of  money  at  that  day^that  sum 
was  equal  to  SL  4«.  at  the  present  time. 
During  the  first  thirty  years  afler  the 
passing  of  that  act,  they  had  wheat  at 
1/.  I9s,  per  quarter.    That  system  was 
continued  down  to  1765,  and  during  the 
last  thirty  years  of  that  period,  wheat  was 
at  1/.  14«.  11  if.,  showing  that,  during,  the 
whole  of  that  period,  a  low  price,  under 
those  restrictive  regulations,    was   con- 
stantly maintained.    It  was  also  a  curious 
circumstance  that,  during  the  vrhole  of 
the  period  be  had  mentioned,  the  highest 
priceofmin  was  never  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  that  to  which  it  rose  when  the 
system  was  chai^^  to  that  of  a  perfectly 
free  trade.    Thb  statement  of  tacts,  he 
would  allow,  was  not  consistent  with  the 
new-fangled  doctrines  about  free  trade, 
which  had  been  buzzed  into  the  ears  of 
the  noble  earl  opposite,  by  some  of  his 
colleagues  ;  but  as  to  their  free  trade 
principles,  which  they  boasted  to  have  ap- 
plied to  manufactures,  particularly  to  silx, 
what  was  the  fact  >    Why,  though  they 
admitted  the  raw  material,  they  imposed 
a  duty  of  90  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  the 
importation  of  manufactured  silk ;— and 
yet  to  talk  of  free  trade  1    At  the  period 
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he  bad  mentioned,  a  free  trade  was  allows 
ed ;  and,  at  the  end  of  eight  ytara^  tfia 
average  price  of  grain  was  foimd  to  havo 
been  2L  lOs.  ICn.  a  quarter,  being  15#. 
ll(L  higher  than  it  had  been  for  a  long 
period,  under  the  large  and  fomidiMe 
protection  that  had  b^  granted  in  the 
time  of  Charles  2nd;  In  1774,  anotherlaw 
was  passed,  fixing  the  importation  price 
at  50f. ;  and  again,  in  1791,  a  law  was 
enacted,   admitting  the   importation   of 
foreign  grain  at  9L  8f .    If  they  looked  to 
the  averase  of  wheat,  from  the  time  when 
the  act  of  Charles  was  given  up,  to  the 
end  of  the  year  1791,  when  tne  act  of 
1774  was  repealed,  they  would  find  the 
general  average  to  be  S/.  2f.  a  quarter^ 
and  during  a  considerable  portion  of  thai 
time  this  was  actually  an  exporting  coun- 
try.   In  1792,  a  new  act  was  made,  whidi 
continued  till  1804,  by  which  wheat  was 
admitted  to  be  imported  when  it  had 
reached  the  price  of  2L  9«.,  at  a  duty  of 
2f  •  6d.    Unaer  that  protection  wheat  rose 
to  3/.  14r  6d.    In  1804,  another  scale  of 
protection  was  adopted.     It  was  then 
thought  proper  to  go  back  to  the  proteo* 
tion  of  Charles  2nd.,  and  the  average  was 
struck   at  5L   4fS.;   beia^   oonsiMrably 
greater  than  that  recently  imposed.    The 
eifiMt  of  all  this  was,  to  crsale  a  variation 
In  the  price  of  grain  which  was  moat  in<i 
jurious  to  all  classes  of  socle^.     Tho 
noble  earl  then  proceeded  lo  argue,  that 
it  was  much  better  for  the  country  at 
large  to  have  steady  and  moderately  nigh 
prices,  than  constantly  fluctuating  low 
ones.  If  grain  were  too  low  in  vdue,  stitt 
the  agricoltnrist  must  pay  his  rent,  bis 
taxes,  his  poor-rates.    To  meet  this  ex- 
igency, he  had  no  oUier  resource  but  that 
of  dispenshig  with  the  labour  of  those 
workmen  wl^m  he  had  not  the  means  of 
paying.     The  consequence  was,  ^t  a 
number  of  individuals  were  thrown  on  the 
parish.    In  the  present  stato  of  the  oeon- 
try ,  many  of  those  persons  wonld  fli^  no 
dracolty  in  applying  themselves  to  the 
working  of  machinery  used  in  BMnufac- 
tores  at  a  low  rate  of  wages ;  and  thus  a 
superabundant  eopply  oif  manufiscturas 
was  forced  into  the  market.    A  great  de- 
ficiencT  In  the  amoimt  of  wages  woidd 
compel  those  new  workaMU,  In  order  that 
they  might  procure  the  comforts  ther 
formeriy  possetted,  to  undertake  much 
additional  labour,  and  thus  distress  was 
created  amongst  the  estaUisbed  mannfae^ 
taring  workmen.    This  wonid  not  occur 
if  tho  price  were  kept  up  at  •  j«sl  vate^ 
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to  that  the  labourer  could  be  profitably 
employed.    Extremely  high  or  low  prices 
of  grain  were  injurious  to  the  country. 
What  was  wanted  was  an  equality  of  price. 
—The  noble  lord  then  proceeded  to  con- 
tend, that  the  landed  interest  were  sub* 
jected  to  burthens  peculiar  to  themselves, 
to  a  very  great  extent.    The  land-tax 
amountea  to  about  10  per  cent  on  the 
value  of  the  rent.     Did  the  silk  roanufac* 
turers,  who  had  obtained  a  protection  of 
SO  per  cent,  labour  under  any  such  bur- 
then as  this?    The  poor-rate  and  tithes 
taken  together  amounted  to  about  33  per 
cent  on  the  value  of  the  rent ;  which,  ad- 
ded to  the  10  per  cent  before  mentioned, 
made  a  total  of  43   per  cent  of  taxes, 
pressing  exclusively  on  the  land.     This 
was  not  all :  the  landed  interest  were 
obliged  to  furnish  the  means  of  forming 
roads,  bridges,  and  all  public  buildings, 
and  to  indemnify  the  owners  of  property 
for  all  losses  occasioned  by  the  riotous 
proceedings  of  distressed  manufacturers. 
So  that  the  landed  interest  was  subjected 
to  exclusive  taxation  amounting  to  more 
than  50  per  cent  on  the  value  of  the  rent. 
It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  the 
present  measures  were  brought  forward, 
and  discussions  elicited  which  were  more 
mischievous  even  than  the  measures  thero- 
aelves.    He  begged  the  noble  earl  to  re- 
collect the  language  which  he  held   in 
1815,  when  he  supported  the  Corn-laws. 
He  then  said,  that  he  supported  those 
laws  because  he  wished  to  render  this 
country  independent  of  foreign  supply^ 
and  by  so  doing  to  produce  an  equality  of 
prices.    Could  the  noble  earl  look  to  the 
mcreasing  exports  from  Ireland,  and  say  \ 
that  at  the  present  period  the  country  did  \ 
not  produce  a  sufficient  supply  of  grain  ? 
He  wished  to  have  an  opportunity  of  sup- 
porting the  noble  earl ;  but  that  he  had 
found  it  impossible  to  do,  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  session.      The  noble 
lord  concluded  with  repeating  his  objec-  ! 
tions  to  the  measures,  and  by  expressing  i 
his  conviction  that  if  they  should  be  car- 
ried, it  would  be  impossible  to  come  to 
the  discussion  of  the  general  question  of 
the  Corn-laws  with  any  chance  of  obtain- 
ing a  fair  decision  upon  it. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  he  felt  it  ne- 
cessary to  say  a  few  words  in  answer  to 
some  part  of  the  noble  earFs  speech.  At 
the  same  time,  he  did  not  feel  it  necessary 
to  touch  upon  many  of  the  arguments  of 
the  noble  earl,  which,  though  they  in- 
volved  considerations  of  great  importance, 
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bore  rather  upon  the  general  questic 
the  Corn-laws,  than  upon  the  panic 
measures  before  the  House.  In  the 
place,  he  would  tell  the  noble  lord, 
complained  of  the  injurious  effect  n 
the  present  measures  would  have 
the  general  question  of  the  aystei 
Com- laws,  that  if  any  such  effect 
produced,  it  was  the  fault  of  those 
opposed  them.  It  was  well  known 
when  the  measures  were  first  propoM 
the  other  House,  they  were  hailed  un 
sally,  as  well  by  those  who  supported 
agricultural,  as  by  those  who  suppc 
the  manufacturing  interest.  It  was  o^ 
to  the  opposition  offered  to  the  meas 
in  that  House,  that  the  opposition 
hibited  in  the  other  House  took  p] 
Those  who  introduced  tJie  meos 
stated,  that  they  were  not  iotendec 
have  any  effect  on  the  general  qucs 
of  the  Corn-laws.  The  opposera  of 
measures,  by  putting  it  into  the  headi 
people,  that  tney  were  connected  n 
the  general  question,  had  done  that  wl 
they  alleged*  ministers  to  have  d( 
Ministers  had  declared  that  they  inten 
the  measures  as  temporary,  and  applie 
a  special  purpose.  The  noble  earl 
gone  into  a  lone  history  of  the  Corn-1 
previously  to  the  year  1765,  and  si 
that  period.  He  was  not  going  to  fol 
the  noble  earl  through  his  statement, 
he  could  not  help  observing,  that 
noble  earl  had  omitted  to  notice,  as  ' 
advocates  of  the  agricultural  interest 
ways  did,  the  great  growth  of  the  B{ 
cultural  interest  and  increase-  of  popu 
tion  since  1765,  and  to  inquire,  whetl 
the  increase  of  produce  had  been  pi 
portionate.  The  noble  carl  was  not  c 
rect  in  stating,  that  previously  to  1* 
there  were  no  great  fluctuations  in 
price  of  grain.  The  fluctuations  w 
considerable ;  of  whicli  he  would  giv 
few  examples.  Take  the  beginning 
the  last  centurv.  In  1707»  wheat  y 
23s.;  in  1708  it' was  S6s.;  in  1709  it  } 
69s.  Id.  In  1740,  wheat  was  4>9#.  10 
in  1741  it  was4l5.  9d.\  in  17412  it  was  2 
and  in  174>3  it  was  only  23f*  He  did  i 
state  this  as  an  argument  for  one  sjrstenn 
the  other ;  but  merely  to  show,  that  th 
always  had  been  great  fluctuations  in  i 
price  of  this  article  of  food.  The  no 
earl  had  accused  him  of  inconsistency 
having  supported  the  Corn-bill  in  18 
and  now  advocating  the  present  measur 
It  was  true  that  he  did  support  the  Coi 
bill  of  1815 ;  and  he  thought  it  a  ji 
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measure  on  that  occasion.  I|e  said  then, 
that  he  wished  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
to  produce  corn  enough  fortheirown  con- 
sumption. He  said  the  same  thing  and 
felt  the  same  wish  now,  but  he  could  not 
shut  his  eyes  to  the  fact,  that. the  imports 
of  foreign  grain  proved  that  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  had  not  produced  sufficient 
for  their  domestic  consumption.  Whe- 
ther the  growth  of  population  had  been 
more  than  proportionate  with  the  growth 
of  produce  was  a  question  which  he  could 
not  undertake  to  determine.  He  sup- 
ported an  import  price  of  SOs.  in  1815; 
but,  were  we  not  then  in  extraordinary 
years — years  of  efficient  hanrests?  But 
why  did  the  noble  earl  as  well  as  himself 
support  an  import  price  of  80s,  in  1815? 
The  noble  earl  was  aware  that,  In  1813 
and  1814,  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  connected,  he  believed,  with 
Ireland,  introduced  a  com  bill,  in  which 
the  import  price  was  fixed  at  120«.  The 
House  threw  out  that  bill.  Why  did  the 
noble  earl  agree  to  the  import  price  of 
80f.,  but  because  he  thought  that  it  suited 
the  then  circumstances  of  the  country  ? 
The  noble  earl  went  upon  the  principle, 
that  the  agriculturists  ought  to  be  pro- 
tected up  to  a  fair  remunerative  price, 
and  he  found  that  price  in  SOs.  He  was 
not  now  going  to  discuss  the  ouestion, 
whether  SOs.  was  at  present  a  fair  price; 
but,  when  the  noble  lord  talked  of  the 
burthens  to  which  the-  land  was  pecu- 
liarly liable,  he  thought  it  necessary  to 
remmd  the  House,  that  the  property-tax, 
the  agricultural  horse-tax,  the  salt-tax, 
the  leather-tax— all  pressing  on  the  land- 
ed interest, — had  been  repealed,  whilst 
thp  taxes  bearing  upon  the  poorer  classes, 
which  had  been  repealed,  were  few  in 
proportion.  Could  the  noble  earl  deny, 
that  at  the  present  moment  60s.  or  65s. 
was  as  fair  a  remunerative  price  as  80f.  in 
1815?  He  gave  his  support  to  both 
prices  upon  the  same  principle,  that  of 
affording  a  fair  and  equitable  remunera- 
tion to  the  farmer ;  and,  whenever  the 
great  question  of  the  Corn-laws  should 
come  to  be  discussed,  be  should  be  pre- 
pared to  advocate  the  same  principle. 
He  was  prepared  to  agree  with  noble 
lords  who  advocated  a  fair  remuneration 
to  the  agricultural  interests ;  but  he  was 
equally  prepared  to  say,  that  there  were 
other  interests  which  ought  to  be  looked 
to,  in  order  to  guard  the  country  against 
the  perils  and  dangers  to  which  she  had 
recently  beeo  exposed.  The  ooble  lord 
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had  said  that  there  were  other  measures 
of  relief.  He  thought,  however,  that,  in 
the  present  circumstances  of  the  country, 
a  more  effectual  one  could  not  be  devised. 
He  had  already  said,  that  the  price  of 
corn  was  not  the  cause  of  the  present  dis- 
tress. He  repeated  that  statement.  The 
cause  of  the  existing  distress  he  believed 
to  be  overtrading.  To  say,  however,  that 
the  measures  submitted  to  parliament 
were  not  measures  of  relief,  was  really 
laughable.  They  were  most  essentially 
measures  of  relief.  Some  noble  lords  con- 
tended that,  as  the  manufacturing  popu- 
lation was  out  of  employment,  ana  had 
not  the  means  of  purchasing  bread,  it  was 
of  no  use  to  make  that  article  cheaper,  or 
to  prevent  it  from  becoming  dearer ;  which 
was,  in  fact,  the  only  object  of  the  pro* 
posed  measures.  It  might  be  true  that 
some  proportion  of  the  manufacturing 
population  could  get  no  work,  but  the 
great  mass  were  working  at  reduced  wages 
—some  getting  7s.  per  week,  otliers  5r., 
and  some  only  2f.,  out  of  which,  in  many 
instances,  large  families  were  to  be  sup- 
ported. Would  any  man  tell  him,  that  to 
these  people  It  was  of  no  consequence 
whether  the  quartern  loaf  was  a  shilling 
or  eighteen-pence  ?  The  price  of  corn, 
he  repeated,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
present  distress ;  but  that  distress  having 
Deen  found  to  exist,  it  was  important  to 
find  a  remedy  for  it;  and  no  remedy 
could,  in  his  opinion,  be  more  effectual 
than  Uiat  which  was  proposed.  But  the 
noble  lord  argued,  that  there  was  no  ne- 
cessity for  the  measure,  and  that  when  the 
necessity  did  arise,  it  would  be  time 
enough  to  apply  the  cure.  But,  was  it 
not  the  duty  of  government  to  provide 
against  the  continsency  of  a  bad  harvest? 
Could  any  noble  lord,  af^er  leaving  that 
House,  sleep  soundly  on  his  pillow  when 
he  considered  what  might  be  the  fatal 
effects  of  an  unpropitious  narvest  ?  What, 
under  the  present  circumstances  of  the 
country,  could  be  more  ruinous  than  audi 
a  result  ?  Even  in  the  most  prosperous 
years  the  contemplation  of  a  mui  harvest 
brought  with  it  the  most  distressing  con-^ 
sequences.  Last  July,. when  not  ovij 
the  manufacturers  were  in  full  employ, 
but  advertisements  had  been  put  forth, 
inviting  labourers  from  Ireland,  would  not 
every  noble  lord  have  considered  it  hia 
duty  to  guard,  by  every  .possible  means, 
against  the  contingency  of  a  bad  harvest; 
if  such  had  been  apprehended,  how  much 
more  necessary,  tbeoj  was  it  to  guard 
4U  .  .  . 
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aeainst  such  a  coDtingency  in  the  present 
circumstances  of  the  country  ?  The  noble 
lord,  however,  said,  <<  wait  until  the  neces- 
sity occurs,  then  act  upon  your  own  re- 
sponsibility, and  afterwards  come  to  par- 
liament for  an  indemnity.'*  He  must, 
however,  beg  leave  to  say,  that  govern- 
ment had  taken  the  wisest  as  well  as  tlie 
more  prudent  course.  If  they  had  adopt- 
ed a  different  line  of  conduct — if  they  had 
refrained  from  calling  for  the  previous  ap- 
probation of  parliament,  what  would  be 
the  result,  supposing  that  a  scarcity  were 
to  occur  in  the  interval  between  the  dis- 
solution and  the  sitting  of  the  new  parlia- 
ment. Ministers  would,  in  that  case  be 
obliged  to  summon  a  parliament ;  and  for 
what  purpose  ?  To  enter  into  a  discussion 
on  the  Corn-laws.  Now,  with  reference  to 
the  interests  oftheagriculturists alone,  what 
could  be  more  injurious  to  those  interests, 
than  to  have  parliament  especially  called 
together,  at  a  most  inconvenient  period  of 
the  year,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
those  laws  ?  Again  he  said,  that  the  pro- 
posed measures  would  not  prejudge  the 
general  question.  On  the  contrary,  they 
tended  to  leave  the  questions  more  as  it 
formerly  stood,  by  removing  an  impres- 
sion which  might  operate  unfavourably. 
He  was  decidedly  of  opinion^  that  the 
executive  government  had  done  their  duty 
by  endeavouring  to  obtain  a  power  by  law, 
rather  than  assuming  it  against  law.  It 
was  most  fair  and  just,  and  becoming  in 
a  constitutional  government,  to  come  to 
parliament,  and  ask  for  that  power,  which 
every  body  admitted  must  be  exercised, 
and  every  body  said  it  would  be  criminal 
not  to  exercise. 

The  Earl  of  Limerick  said  he  did  not 
think  that  any  necessity  had  been  shown 
for  the  adoption  of  the  measure.  On  the 
contrary,  he  considered  it  pregnant  with 
mischief.  He  knew  that  it  had  excited 
great  alarm  in  this  country.  In  Ireland 
it  had  created  the  greatest  confusion.  He 
held  in  his  hand,  a  letter  from  a  sentle- 
man,  upon  whose  assertion  he  coum  rely, 
stating  that  a  friend  of  his  had  a  quantity 
of  com  coming  from  Dantzic,  the  prime 
cost  of  which  was  20«.  a  quarter,  and 
which,  including  all  charges,  would  be  im- 
ported into  this  country  at  40#.  per  quar- 
ter. He  asked  their  lordships  to  consider 
into  what  distress  the  agriculturalists  and 
landowners  of  this  country  would  be 
plunged,  if  the  price  of  corn  should  be 
reduced  to  so  low  a  rale  as  that  at  which 
this  foreign  cora  could  be  lold  by  the 
importer  i 
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Lord  King  said,  he  would  da  the  nol 
earl,  at  the  head  of  the  government,  t 
justice  to  aay,  that  that  noble  earl  k 
made  a  stout  defence  in  a  had  cauae.  1 
had  no  doubt  that  that  noble  eari,  m 
many  others,  would,  in  the  next  yc 
make  a  defence  in  the  iast  ditc^ ;  but 
Uusted  that  such  opposition  would  i 
induce  parliament  to  stand  in  the  gap  1 
tween  prosperity  and  a  stanring  popu 
tion.  He  congratulated  the  noble  e 
upon  his  success  over  his  domestic  ei 
raies ;  and  the  noble  earl,  having  set  J 
House  in  order,  might  next  year,  wi 
tlie  certainty  of  success,  proceed  to.  t 
discussion  of  the  Corn-laws.  Thera  W4 
onlv  two  ways  in  which  the  propoaad  i 
her  could  be  afforded  to  the  mamifacturi 
population.  One  was,  by  passing  the  h 
now  before  their  lordships,  and  the  othi 
by  bis  majesty's  ministers  acting  upi 
their  own  responsibility  in  case  of  erne 
gencj.  He  preferred  the  mode  adopt« 
by  his  majesty's  ministera,  and  he  did  i 
because  it  held  out  to  the  population  i\ 
positive  assurance  that  govenunent  woul 
if  necessary,  give  than  relief;  wberee 
if  such  aipeasurehad  not  been  brooght  fo 
ward,  the  manufacturing  population  won 
have  been  left  in  doubt  as  to  the  inte 
tions  of  government.  He  knew  mai 
noble  lords  who  were  averse  to  fn 
trade  — many  who  were  averse  to  fin 
air  (of  which  there  was  not  then  mui 
in  that  House)— and  many  who  wei 
averse  to  frco  conscience.  He  was 
friend  both  to  free  air  and  to  free  tradi 
and  he  trusted  that  die  God  above  woul 
give  free  air,  and  that  his  majeity'a  mi 
nisters  would  give  free  trade.  He  all 
looked  forward  to  a  better  state  of  thing 
when  men  wou'ld  enjoy  free  oooacieno 
Many  noble  lords  were  averse  to  fn 
trade ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  last  wa 
propositions  had  been  made  to  axdod 
all  raw  produce.  One  said,  ezcluc 
butter ;  another  said,  exclude  com ;  sum 
ther  said,  exclude  wool-— that  waa  ti 
codex  agrestis  of  the  hon.  nienbar  fc 
Somerset,  and  Suffolk,  who  joined  in  111 
cry,  that  thia  coimtry  ought  to  be  a  m 
tion  of  tellers,  and  notanationof  bujfen 
but  those  who  maintained  thai  dootrim 
did  not  state  how  a  nation  could  ael 
without  buying  something  in  return  froi 
the  nations  to  wliich  they  sold.  A  quai 
tion  had  been  asked,  whether  this  conn 
try  could  produce  sufficient  com  for  il 
own  consumption  ?  No  doubt  this  coub 
try  could.     But  then  another  qptrtioi 
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arose— at  what  price  eoold  we  prodace 
that  corn  \  How  maeh  labour  ana  capital 
would  be  lost  in  producing  this  corn? 
When  the  good  com  land  should  be  ea« 
bausted,  bad  land  must  be  brouaht  into 
eoltif  ation^  at  a  great  sacrifice  of  capital 
and  labour.  A  noble  earl  had  said,  thst 
he  widied  to  renounce  all  paradoxes  in 
the  discussion  of  this  question ;  but  that 
noble  earl  immediately  afterwards  had 
aaid|  that  a  low  price  of  corn  would  be 
productive  of  general  distress*  Tbae 
atalemeat  appeared  to  him  paradoxical. 
He  could  not  see  how  a  low  price  of 
com  could  be  productitre  of  d'istress  to 
ihe  consumer.  On  the  contnlr^^  he 
thought  that,  excluding  foreign  corn,  andl 
thereby  cenyeliing  the  consumer  to  pa^ 
a  higher  price  tbui  he  could  procure 
foreiga  corn  for,  was  a  tax  upon  his 
iabour*^  They  were  told,  thst  it  would  be 
a  great  misfortune  to  be  dependent  upon 
foreign  supplies.  He  was  satisfied,  that 
those  who  made  those  statements  were 
actuated  solely  by  a  wish  for  the  pros- 
perity of  the  consumer  uninfluenced  by 
any  personal  considerations.  Those  per- 
sons said-— **  Oh,  if  you  allow  foreign 
suppHes,  we  must  h>e  Bke  Dutchmen,  St* 
pendent  upon  the  other  narions»  who  might, 
if  they  pleased,  combine,  and  stop  the 
supplies.  In  answer  to  that  argument, 
he  would   refer   their   lordships  to  the 

Seriod  when  Napoleon*s  power  was  at  its 
eight,  and  when  he  had  opportunities 
(such  aa  would  probably  never  again 
exist)  of  injuring  this  country.  What 
was  the  fiict  then?  Foreign  com  was 
supplied  to  this  country  upon  paying  a> 
good  price.  Whilst  it  was  the  interest  of 
riie  nations  of  Europe  to  sell  their  pro- 
duce, there  was  not  the  most  distent 
chance  of  a  comlHnation.  One  noble 
lord  had  urged,  as  an  argument  against 
this  measure,  that  the  land-owners  paid 
the  tithes ;  but  he  begged  leave  to  inform^ 
that  noble  lord,  that  the  tithe  was  as 
much  paid  by  the  consumer,  as  if  the 
clergyman,  after  the  loaf  was  purchased 
at  the  baker's  shop,  were  to  cut  off  one 
tenth  part  of  it.  He  liked  this  bill,  be- 
cause it  made  an  inroad  upon  the  Corn- 
laws.  He  was  glad  to  get  at  them  in  any 
way,  or  by  any  means;  and  he  trusted 
that; -next  ^ar,  the  call  of  the  country  for 
an  alteration  in  those  laws  would  be  irre- 
iistiblew 

The  Marquis  of  Sdubury  said,  he  had 
▼oted  upon  the  former  occasion  against 
the  appointment  of  a  committee;  but,  in 


conseqnteee  ^  what  he  had  h^a^d  that 
night>  he  repented  hinring  given  such  a 
vote.  This  measurd  was  now  urged  as  a 
relief  to  the  manufacturers,  but  he  denied 
that  it  was  any  such  thine,  because  any 
measure  which  would  produce  distress  to' 
the  agriculturist  must  in  the  end  be  pro- 
ductive of  distress  to  the  manufacturer. 
With  respect  to  letting  out  the  bonded 
coni,  he  thought  it  a  matter  of  little  im- 
portance, except  that  it  interfered  wiUi 
the  prinotple  of  the  Corn-laws»  and  as 
such  be  should  decidedly  oppose  the 
measure.  If  ministers  had  taken  upon 
themsdves  to  allow  the  importation  of 
foreign  com,  they  most,  when  they  csime 
to  psrliament  for  indemnity,  have  stated 
good  reasons  for  having  violated  the  law ; 
but  he  was  unwillinff  to  give  to  ministers 
the  powers  required  by  them  in  the  ab- 
sence of  all  mformation,  respecting  the 
existence  of  an  emergency  to  justify  such 
a  measure. 

The  Earl  of  Camaroon  observed,  that, 
dthough  there  might  be  no  great  objec- 
tion to  the  taking  out  the  bonded  com, 
yet,  if  this  measure  was  to  be  repeated,  a 
temptation  would  be  held  out  to  the  com 
factors  to  overload  the  warehouses  with 
foreign  com ;  and  it  would  be  injustice 
and  ruin  to  them  to  refuse  admission  to 
it.  Since  the  commencement  of  the 
present  session,  tihe  measures  of  ministera 
had  been  calculated  to  prolong  the  dis- 
tress of  the  country.  Tne  distress  was, 
in  fJEict,  owing  to  the  imbecile,  wavering, 
and  changeful  measures  of  the  govern- 
ment. None  of  those  measures  had  been 
adapted  to  remedy  the  evils  they  pro* 
fessed  to  proride  for.  In  consequence  of 
this,  the  dissolution  of  parliament  was 
looked  to  without  regret  by  the  country. 
It  was  his  opinion,  that  the  Com«law8 
should  be  inquired  into  at  once,  and 
established  on  a  solid  foundation.  For 
want  of  this,  the  country,  during  the  in- 
termission of  parliament,  would  be  left  in 
a  state  of  confusion.  The  speech  of  the 
noble  earl  opposite  had  been  filled  with* 
false  logic  and  panegyrics  on  ministers ; 
at  the  same  time  that  it  was  not  very 
complimentary  to  the  House,  and  held  out 
a  sort  of  threat.  But,  notwithstanding 
the  taunts  and  threats  of  the  noble  earl, 
be  hoped  their  lordships  would  do  their 
doty,  not  Aron  a  sense  of  interest,  as 
Uinded  proprietors,  but  out  of  regard  to 
the  country.  He  objected  to  the  mea- 
sures before  the  House,  because  they 
were  alike  foolUi  and  midiievoas. 
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Lord  Redesdale  objected  to  the  mea- 
sure, because  the  object  of  it  was  to^  im- 
pose a  tax  exclusively  upon  the  agricul- 
turist, for  the  relief  oi  the  manufacturer. 
He  should  have  no  objection  to  a  general 
tax  for  that  purpose ;  but  he  must  pro- 
test against  this  partial  tax.    It  was  like 
stealing  leather  to  make  poor  men's  shoes. 
To  ruin  the  agriculturists  for  the  benefit 
of  the  manufacturers,  would  be  to  injure 
both    classes,    without   relieving   either. 
The  first  care  in  every  country  was  the 
agriculture  of  it ;  from  its  agriculture  its 
population  arose — and  from  its  population 
arose  its  manufactures.      Thus,   in  the 
United   States  of  America,    where  the 
agriculture  was  not  restricted,  the  manu- 
facturing classes  were  not  numerous ;  yet 
those  states  were  increasing  in  strength. 
And  for  what  reason?    Because   their 
/agriculture  was  encouraged.     To  cause 
distress  among  the  agriculturists,  such  as 
had  existed  sometime  ago,  when  the  im- 
portation of  corn  had  ruined  more  than 
half  the  farmers,  could  not  be  beneficial 
to  the  manufacturers.     Yet  the  present 
measures  were  calculated  to  cause  the 
diminution  of  the  capital  of  the  agricul- 
turists«-a  diminution  which  would  be  felt, 
as  well  in  the  production  of  meat,  as  an 
article  of  food,  as  in  the  growth  of  corn. 
Their  lordships  were  bound,  therefore,  to 
give  protection  to  the  cultivation  of  corn. 
Looking    upon    the  subject  in  another 
point  of  view,  he  would  ask,  if  some  check 
ought  not  to  be  formed  against  the  su- 
perabundant increase  of  the    manufac- 
turing classes  ?     What  caused  the  great 
distress  prevailing  in  Ireland,  a  country 
blessed  with  fertility  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary kind  ?     The  want  of  capital  to 
carry  on  its  agriculture.    If,  therefore, 
the  capital  of  the  agriculturists  was  re- 
duced in  this  country,  the  injury  to  the 
manufacturers  would  be  great  in  the  ex- 
treme.   What  was  the  cause  of  the  late 
agricultural  distress  ?     Nothing  but  im- 
portation, which  had  ruined  many  farmers, 
and  in  the  county  of  Dorset  had  caused 
prices  to  fall  one  half.     If  there  was  any 
difficulty  in  this  country  supplying  itself, 
it  was  entirely  owing  to  importation.     He 
had  lately  conversed  with  a  gentleman 
who  had  made  inquiries  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  as  to  the  means  which 
farmers  possessed  of  paying  their  rents. 
From  this  gentleman  he  learned,  that  out 
of  two  hundred  capital  farms  not  more 
than  ten  were  fully  stocked,  and  that  one 
hundred  were  only  half  stocked.     This 
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want  of  stock  must  produce  a  defidcatioo 
of  corn.     Some  noble  lords  thought  that 
poor  lands  ought  not  to  be   cultivated* 
But,  what  would  be  the  efibet  of  throwing 
the  poor  lands  out  of  cultivation  ?     Ao- 
cording  to  Mr.  Ricardo,  those  lands  in- 
cluded one  half  of  the  soil  in  cultivatioo. 
Their  produce  was,  perhaps,  one  third  of 
the  whole  produce  of  the  country.     Bj 
throwing  those  lands  out  of  cultivation, 
the  production  of  the  coiintrj  would  be 
rendered  less  by  so  much  than  it  now 
was.     It    was   by   cultivation    that    Che 
country  had  been  made  to  flouriahi  and  if 
cultivatfon  were  discouraged,  the  injury 
would  be  irreparable.     On  this  ground 
bis  objection  to  the  measures  was  founded. 
A  great  deal  had  been  said  about  free 
trade.    For  his  part  he  was  no  enemy  to 
it.    It  was  good  in  theory,  and  would  be 
so  in  practice  if  all  coontWes  would  agree 
to  it ;  but  BO  long  as  Great  Britain  acted 
on  that  principle,  and  other  nations  did 
not,  what  was  called  free  trade  would  be 
injurioos  instead  of  being  beneficial  to  ibe 
best  interests  of  the  country.    For  these 
reasons  he  disapproved  of  the  measure, 
and  in  case  of  the  bill  being  read  a  second 
time,  he  should  propose  in  the  committee 
some  modification  of  the  most  objection- 
able clauses,  in  order  to  protect  the  landed 
interest  and  the  country  against  their  in« 
jurious  tendency. 

The  Earl  of  Damley  sud,  that  the 
discussion  had  run,  very  UDneoessarily,  in 
his  opinion,  into  the  general  question  of 
the  Corn-laws.  Whenever  that  question 
came  regularly  before  the  Hoase,  and  it 
could  not,  he  thought,  he  Jon^  delayed 
than  the  next  session,  the  agncultural  in- 
terest must  make  up  their  minds  to  con- 
siderable alterations.  The  s  vstem  of  pro- 
hibition must  be  relinquished  entireiy, 
and  open  ports,  under  a  protecting  duty» 
be  established.  He  meant  such  a  pro- 
tecting duty  as  would  be  sufficient  to 
place  the  grower  of  corn  in  this  country, 
laden  as  it  was  with  taxation,  upon  a  foot- 
ing of  equality  with  countries  less  pressed 
upon  by  the  demands  for  establishmentSy 
and  the  payment  of  interest  on  so  large  a 
national  debt.  He  did  not  think  that 
there  was  much  probability  of  ministers 
taking  upon  themselves  the  responsibility 
of  the  measure  for  allowing  the  further 
importation  of  corn ;  as,  unless  there  was 
a  total  failure  of  our  harvest,  of  which  at 
present  there  was  no  appearance,  the  pro- 
visions of  that  bill  would  be  altogether  in- 
operative.   But,    as  it  might  do  some 
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good  in  Quieting  groundless  apprehension, 
be  shoulu  vote  for  it. 

The  Earl  of  Malmesbury  sM^  he  should 
not  have  again  troubled  their  lordships 
had  it  not  been  for  an  observation  which 
fell  from  the  noble  earl  at  the  head  of  his 
majesty's  government ;  namely,  that  these 
measures  would  have  passed  over  with 
silence,  unless  for  the  opposition  in  that 
House.  The  opposition  arose,  on  bis 
part,  from  a  wish  to  discharge  his  duty  as 
a  peer  of  the  realm.  He  well  knew  what 
he  had  to  contend  against.  Two  great 
influences  were  opposed  to  him,  but 
neither  the  '<  civium  ardor  prava  juben- 
tium,''  nor  the  **  vultus  instantis  tyranni'' 
should  ever  prevent  him  from  expressing 
bis  sentiments.  The  noble  earl  was  too 
good  a  scholar  not  to  know  that  the  last 
word  did  not  mean  tyrant  solely,  but  any 
other  person  possessing  power*  It  was 
true  that  he  regarded  his  interests  as  in- 
volved in  the  question  of  the  Corn-laws ; 
and  as  such  he  was  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject ;  but  it  did  not  therefore  follow  that 
he  was  unable  to  consult  the  interests  of 
the  countrv  at  large. 

The  Duke  of  Somerset  opposed  the  mo- 
tion, and  wished  an  inquiry  to  take  place 
into  the  subject  of  the  Corn-laws  gene- 
rally. 

The  House  divided  upon  the  second 
reading  of  the  Warehoused  Com  bilL  Con- 
tents 84 ;  Not-contents  23 :  Majority 
61.  Another  division  took  place  upon 
the  second  reading  of  the  Corn  Importa- 
tion Bill.  Contents  78  ;  Not-contents 
28 :  Majority  50. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

Friday f  May  26. 

Bribery  at  Elections.]  Lord  John 
Russell  rose,  in  pursuance  of  the  notice 
he  had  given,  to  bring  forward  certain  re- 
solutions framed  for  the  purpose  of  repres- 
sing Bribery  and  Corruption  at  Elections. 
He  had,  he  said,  already  brought  the  sub- 
stance of  these  resolutions  before  the 
House ;  and  as,  on  that  occasion,  the  bill 
he  introduced  underwent  a  great  deal 
of  discussion,  he  should  not  think  it  ne- 
cessary to  enter  at  present  into  the  same 
details  which  he  had  formerly  stated.  It 
might  be  remembered,  that  several  ob- 
jections were  at  first  taken  to  that  bill ; 
and  those  he  had  endeavoured  to  obviate 
as  much  as  possible  in  preparing  his  reso- 
lutions. Into  the  resolutions,  in  short,  he 
had  incorporated  the  matter  of  the  ori- 


ginal bill,  and  his  object  was,  to  enter 
Uiem,  in  their  present  shape,  upon  the 
Journals  of  this  House,!so  that  they  might 
stand  for  a  rule  and  precedent  for  the 
future.  In  the  year  1775,  on  the  subject 
of  a  return  which  had  been  made  for  the 
Borough  of  Hindoo,  a  resolution  was 
agreed  to,  and  recorded,  importing  that 
if  any  member  should  obtain  a  seat  in 
that  House  by  means  of  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption, he  should  be  subject  to  the  seve- 
ral penalties.  Now,  that  order  was  re- 
peated to  the  present  moment,  at  the 
beginning  of  every  session ;  and  in  the 
same  way  the  resolutions  which  he  was 
about  to  propose  might  be  acted  upon. 
The  practice  of  bribery  at  elections  was  a 
very  notorious  one ;  and  one  of  the  im« 
mediate  grounds  of  the  resolutions  in 
question  was,  that  he  had  been  told  by 
a  gentleman  of  forty  years*  experience  in 
parliamentary  business,  that  it  was  a  com- 
mon practice  in  contested  elections  for 
some  of  the  partisans  of  a  candidate  to 
hold  processions,  or  public  meetings,  and 
to  sa^  that  the  candidate  was  **  a  gentle- 
man, '  or  to  call  him  by  some  such  dis- 
tinctive appellation ;  and  that,  after  the  ex- 
piration of  the  fourteen  days,  during 
which,  an  election  petition  against  him 
could  be  presented  by  the  other  party,  he 
would  come  forward  and  pay  all  his  sup- 
porters. He  was  informed,  on  the  same 
authority,  that  money  was  accordingly 
paid,  on  such  occasions,  and  receipts  re- 

Sularlj  taken  by  the  agents  of  the  candi- 
ates.  While  such  practices  notoriously 
subsisted,  it  was  absurd  and  ridiculous  to 
keep  upon  theur  books  a  resolution  so 
utterly  inefficient  as  that  had  proved  to 
be  wnich  he  had  just  alluded  to.  He 
would  now  conclude  by  movine, 

**  1.  That  whenever  a  petition  shall  be 
presented  to  this  House,  after  the  expi- 
ration of  the  time  allowed  for  presenting 
petitions  against  the  validity  of  the  re- 
turn of  any  member  of  this  House,  by 
any  person  or  persons,  affirming  that,  at 
any  time  within  eighteen  calenw  months 
previous  to  presenting  the  said  peMtion, 
general  bribery  or  corruption  has  been 
practised,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
the  election  or  return  of  any. member  oir 
members  to  serve  in  parliament  for  any 
borough,  cinque  port,  or  place,  and  it 
shall  appear  to  the  said  House,  that  such 
petition  contains  allegations  sufficiently 
specifictorequirefurther  investisation,  this 
House  will  appoint  a  day  and  hour  for 
taking  the  said  petition  into  consideration, 
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DoUe  lord,  inatead  of  pretaing  his  retodu* 
tioM  at  tbU  lale  perjied  of  the  aeasiwi, 
m^xt  to  gi«e-iiolice»  that  if  any  groM  cmm 
of  corruplios  ahould  iq  future  ariae,  he 
would  bring  it  belore  the  notice  ef  the 
Heuae.  He  voidd  thctefore  mefe  the 
previoiia  question. 

Mr.  W.  Smak  satd,  that  the  noUe  Jerd'a 
object  was  chieflj  to  extend  the  term  of 
inquiry  into  cases  of  bribery  beyond  its 
present  inai^icient  limit,  and  be  should 
therefore  sof  port  the  roeliQAi 

Lord  «/•  MvBaeU  said,  that  there  were 
certainly  other  modes  than  the  one  he 
proposed  for  oorrectiog  the  practice  of 
bribery ;  but,  in  spite  of  such  modes,  it 
was  notorious  that  bribery  was  praetised 
with  impunity :  it  was  therefore  evident, 
that  other  remedies  ought  to  be  adopted* 
The  resolutiena  did  ne4  pledge  the  Houie 
to  any  thing  dangerosw,  foi  it  would  be 
in  the  optioa  of  any  member  hereafter  to 
object  to  them.  As  to  his  bringing  forward 
the  motion  in  the  next  session  of  parli** 
■lent,  he  was  by  no  means  certain  of  bav-* 
ing  the  honour  of  sitting  in  the  new  par* 
liaaseat. 

Mr.  Secretary  Per/ advocated  the  deky 
of  the  cottsideratioB  of  the  reaoUitioaa 
until  next  aession.  The  osotion  was  one 
which  was  well  woitby  the  consideration 
of  the  House ;  bat  it  had  net  aturaeted  a 
sufficient  share  of  attention  to  enable 
members  to  vole  with  a  due  regard  to 
all  the  bearinga  of  the  qaestien.  The 
Grenviile  ad,  theuffh  its  operation  was  to 
he  but  temporary,  had  excited  neat  dis« 
cossion ;  and  he  did  hope  that^ns  coo« 
siderstion  would  aot^e  given  to  such  an 
important  measure  as  the  present.  Besides 
which,  the  resolutions  were  of  so  iasDort- 
ant  a  character,  that  full  effect  coula  not 
be  given  to  them  but  by#  legislative  enact- 
ment, which  could  not  take  place  till  the 
next  parliament.  He  did  not  consider 
the  last  day  for  business  a  fit  moment  to 
bring  forward  resolutions  which  were  to 
bind  future  parliaments*  He*  theffefore, 
trusted  that  the  noble  lord  would  not  press 
his  motion  to  a  division. 

Mr.  mrre  said,  that  when  his  noble 
friend  had  come  down  to  th»  House  witli 
a  bill  he  was  told  thai  his  object  wonU 
be  better  answered  by  pvoposiag  a  resolo« 
tion,  and  now  he  proposed  a  resolutioo» 
he  was  told  that  his  best  couree  to  purw 
sue  would  be  to  bring  in  a  bilL  The  ex« 
istence  of  the  most  gross  and  criminal 
corruption  was  notorious  aqd  undenied; 
and  it  was  known  to  be  the  prtctice  of 


members  to  aelll»  their  bribery  aoeounle 
at  the  end  of  fousloeD  days  aflwr  the 
meeting  of  parliaments  when  the  forma  id 
the  House  prevented  any  iaveatigatieii 
into  the  lransaetion»  or  puntshment  of  the 
delinqueaoy.  It  was  very  diSeolt  to  esln« 
blish  a  case  like  that  of  Gmmpound,  and 
which  was  substantiated  only  by  tho 
bribed  parties  squabbling  amongst  theoH 
selves.  ChnMnpound  nsd  been  diaGnsn* 
ehised  after  a  severe  struggle^  but  how 
many  notorious  cases  were  there,  where 
the  parties  could  not  be  brought  before  a 
court  of  justice?  But  why  should  tho 
House  pretend  tei  punish  a  crime  which 
they  refused  to  check  by  any  efficient  pie» 
ventive  laws  ?  Until  these  worst  of  prao* 
tices  were  checked,  the  ps^iament  waa 
distinctly  saoctloniog  die  guilt  which  thejr 
pretended  to  punis£  He  wished  to  ask 
the  following  Question  of  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  ConireL  Suppose  this  ro« 
solution  should  not  be  acceded  to,  and  no 
bill  should  be  paaied  on  the  subject,  co^d 
any  petition  bn  presented  to  tho  Hnnae 
eomplainiag  of  the  ma^pnwticea  he  h&k 
mentioned  after  the  espimtion  of  tho 
fourteen  days? 

Mr.  Wynn  observed,  in  explanation^ 
that  after  a  lapse  of  fourteen  dhys  from 
the  velnm  of  a  asember,  no  petition  could 
legiilavly  he  entertmed,  unpeaehioff  iho 
vatidisy'  ef  such  a  return;  but  siilT  tho 
House  had  the  power  of  Invesligatiog  any 
charge  specifically  allecing  a  eorrups  dint 
tribution  of  mone^  to  the  voters ;  and  ii 
was  a  charge  which  it  would  be  iocum^ 
bent  on  thn  House  to  enter  into,  as  ii  tn^ 
voWed  a  gross  bieaoh  of  privilege;  andifit 
were  to  1^  made  out  to  tke  satisfoction  of 
the  House,  the  House  would  oonsult  its 
dignity  by  ordeHnc  the  attomey^eneral 
to  proaecote  the  offiandem. 

liord  Iftiitoii  said*  there  had  been  an  iHN 
pression  throughout  the  House,  that  not 
onljrwaa  thetknn  for  presentii^aneleetioo 
petidon  Kmiled^  but  that  the  UmilntMB 
wduded  aH  petitiona  wbich.  raforoed  to 
the  practicea  of  bribery  in  borouffha.  The 
bill  brought  ift  by  hia  ndUo  mend  re- 
latedy  not  to.  the  mnoval  of  the  aitting 
membera,  so  much  aa  to  the  general  pran« 
tiee  of  bribery  and  corruption.  Hecoold 
not  help  tfamicing^  thai  llie  oonehision  of 
tho  seaaion,  and  jual  before  a  gensnml 
election,  waa  psociael;y  the  period  at  which 
to  pass  such  reaoluttona.  If  the  asotion 
waa  pnt  off  till  next  year,  pvdea  Khely 
to  bo  affected  by  theae  reaolutlona  might 
sayt  tfiat  they  had  not  received  dne  noma 
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of  the  intentions  of  parliament.  He  did 
not  say  that  such  an  argument  ought  to 
have  the  effect  of  stopping  proceedings  in 
that  House ;  but  it  might  have  the  effect 
of  leading  many  to  view  the  conduct  of 
delinquents  with  a  more  lenient  eye  than, 
under  other  circumstanceSi  they  would 
be  inch'ned  to  do. 

Mr.  Lockhart  was  of  opinion,  that  the 
words  of  the  resolution  were  notsufficiently 
comprehensive,  so  as  to  reach  every  spe- 
cies of  bribery.  He  referred  to  the  prac- 
tice of  giving  money  to  electors  after  the 
election  was  over. 

Mr.  Brousham  said,  his  hon.  and  learn- 
ed friend  did  not  pretend  to  deny,  that 
giving  money  after  elections,  without  any 
previous  promise  to  that  effect,  was  not 
within  the  bribery  laws.  Such  a  proceed- 
ing would  certainly  be  an  act  of  bribery, 
and  it  would,  upon  evidence,  appear  whe- 
ther it  was  so  far  connected  with  the  elec- 
tion as  to  affect  the  vote.  He  could  not 
help  thinking  with  the  noble  member  for 
Yorkshire,  that  if  the  sanction  of  the 
House  was  given  to  these  resolutions  great 
good  would  be  produced  by  them  at  the 
approaching  general  election.  We  were 
at  this  moment  at  a  most  delicate  crisis. 
The  machinery  of  corruption  was  already 
at  work.  Its  sources  were  gathering ;  and 
the  means  were  forging  for  carrying  it 
into  effiect. :  At  such  a  period  the  re- 
solutions must  be  productive  of  nrach 
good.  He  called  upon  every  hon.  member, 
as  he  valued  his  own  interest,  to  give  his 
vote  in  favour  of  these  resolutions,  as  the 
surest  and  most  effectual  means  of  pre- 
venting the  engines  of  corruption  from 
being  turned  against  himself. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  he  had  that  day  re- 
ceived a  letter,  in  which  it  was  stated, 
that  a  seat  for  a  borough  might  be  ob- 
tained, if  the  candidate  was  willing  to 
spend  3,000/. ;  that  the  usage,  for  the  last 
twenty  years  was,  to  give  each  man  5/« 
for  his  vote,  which  amounted  to  2,500/. 
The  other  500/.  went  in  expenses  [a 
laugh], 

Mr.  Hudson  Gumey  said,  he  should 
certainly  vote  for  the  previous  question, 
he  could  not  conceive  any  thing  more 
impracticable  and  inconvenient,  than  the 
machinery  recommended  in  the  noble 
lord's  resolutions;  nor  any  thing  less  likely 
to  effect  the  object  he  had  in  view.  In 
the  place  of  these  resolutions,  he  would 
recommend  the  noble  lord  to  take  in  hand 
the  revision  of  the  Bribery  and  Treating 
acts,  which,  as  they  at  present  stood,  were 
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perfectly  absurd— either  inoperafir< 
just  in  the  extreme.  The  noble  lord 
self  did  not  know,  in  bis  own  electioi 
Huntingdonshire,  what  charges  were 
what  were  not  lawful  for  him  to  pay.  1 
was  not  a  member  in  that  House  wh 
not  pay  for  his  seat,  either  in  meal  < 
malt;  or  somebody  for  him..-^[|No ! 
and  loud  laughter].  The  hon.  me 
proceeded.  As  the  bribery  Jaws 
framed,  no  man  knew  whether  be 
violating  them  or  not,  or  rather  it 
impossible  not  to  violate  them,  or  to  i 
clear  of  the  risk  of  having  them  viol 
under  his  name,  however  anxious  be  n 
be  to  avoid  either  the  one  or  the  othi 

Mr.  Alderman  Wood  was  surprise 
the  most  extraordinanr  assertion  mad 
the  hon.  member  fox  Newton.  ' 
bribery  and  payment  for  votes  took  p 
in  many  districts  was  very  probable ; 
it  was  too  bad  to  say  that  it  existed  in 
For  himself,  he  coold  auure  the  / 
member,  that  he  had  been  three  tii 
returned  for  the  city  of  London,  and 
he  never  paid  either  io  meal  or  in  m 
nay,  that  he  never  expended  a  sii 
shilling  in  coach-hire  or  otherwise  tow 
his  election.  He  had  been  frequently  apt 
to  by  out- voters  as  to  whether  he  would 
their  expenses  to  town,  but  liis  umi 
answer  was,  that  he  never  paid  one  i 
ling  of  the  expenses  of  his  elecUon, 
even  so  much  as  a  bowl  of  punch, 
price  of  which,  perhaps,  the  hon.  men 
would  understand.  The  only  expc 
incurred  at  his  election  arose  from 
vertisements,  and  the  hire  of  a  commie i 
room  for  a  few  days.  He  did  not  th 
such  an  assertion  could  have  come  fi 
any  but  the  representative  of  a  corr 
borough. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Oai/oto  said,  he  had  he 
with  surprise  the  declaration  of  the  1 
member  for  Newton. 

Sir  R.  Wilson  most  solemnly  declaj 
that  he  had  never  paid  for  his  seal 
meal,  and  he  was  quite  sure  that  his  h 
colleague  never  paid  for  his  in  malt, 
had  now  been  twice  elected,  and  it  ^ 
much  to  the  honour  of  the  six*thoui] 
electors  of  Southwark,  that  he  had  ne 
paid  a  single  shilling,  directly  or  indin 
Jy,  towards  his  election.  And  he  y 
sure  that,  if  the  hon.  members  for  W< 
minster  were  in  their  places,  they  wo 
say  as  much  for  their  constituents, 
was  the  duty  of  the  House  to  carry  th 
resolutions  by  a  large  majorityy  to  all 
that  they  were  in  earnest  in  their  end 
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▼ourt  to  put  down  a  system  which  had  so 
long  disgraced  this  country. 

Sir  M.  W.  Ridky  rose,  to  suggest  the 
best  mode  of  shortening  this  debate.  He 
would  adf  ise  every  member,  who  felt  the 
unmerited  imputation  cast  by  the  hon. 
member's  statement,  to  vote  in  favour  of 
the  noble  lord's  resolution.  He  repelled 
the  accusation  as  far  as  he  was  personally 
concerned,  and  be  called  upon  those  who 
felt  with  him  to  vote  with  him  also. 

General  Gaacoyne  said,  he  had  had  the 
honour  of  being  returned  six  times  to  par- 
liament for  the  town  of  Liverpool,  and  he 
solemnly  declared,  that  upon  no  occasion 
had  he  been  called  upon  to  pay,  directly 
or  indirectly,  a  single  shilling  for  his  seat. 
He  thought  that  decUration  due  to  the 

Eeople  of  Liverpool.    At^he  same  time 
e  felt  bound  to  give  his  support  to  the 
resolutions  of  the  noble  lord. 

Mr.  F,  Palmer  denied  that  he  had  ever 
paid  for  his  seat  in  any  way.  His  com- 
mittee sat  every  Tuesday  for  the  la»t 
three  months,  and  if  the  hon.  member  for 
Newton  would  only  pay  them  a  visit  next 
Tuesday,  they  would  give  him  such  a 
lesson  about  purity  of  election  as  would 
induce  him  to  change  his  opinions. 

Mr.  T,  WiUon  agreed  with  the  hon. 
member  for  Newton,  in  thinking  that  it 
was  difficult  for  any  man  to  say,  when  he 
did  or  did  not  infringe  the  bribery  laws. 
He  also  agreed  with  his  hon.  colleague, 
thftt  there  was  no  such  thing  in  ihe  city 
of  London  as  bribery  or  corruption.  He 
believed,  nevertheless,  that  a  person 
might  offend  against  the  law  without 
knowing  that  he  did  m.  With  respect  to 
the  offer  of  a  seat,  mentioned  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Aberdeen,  he  thought  that  it 
must  have  been  a  hoax  played  off  upon 
him ;  for,  considering  that  the  hon.  mem- 
ber was  such  a  strenuous  advocate  for 
purity  of  election,  he  was  likely  to  be  the 
fast  man  to  whom  such  an  application 
would  be  made. 

Lord  «/.  Ruueli,  in  reply,  thanked  the 
hon.  member  for  Newton,  for  having 
made  a  speech  so  well  calculated  to  sup- 
port  his*  resolutions.  If  corruption  at 
elections  was  so  general,  as  to  be  suppo- 
sed by  the  hon.  member  universal,  there 
needed  no  stronger  argument  in  favour  of 
the  course  which  he  called  upon  the 
House  to  pursue.  He  wished  the  hon. 
member  had  attended  the  last  meetinff  of 
the  electors  of  Westminster,  and  they 
would  have  shown  him  that  the  people 
4mly  sought  able  and  honest  represeota- 
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tives,  and  having  these,  the  expense  of 
their  election  was  nothing.  In  answer  to 
what  had  fallen  from  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman, as  to  the  lateness  of  the  period 
when  these  resolutions  were  proposed,  he 
had  only  to  observe,  that  they  had  been 
in  substance,  before  the  House,  in  the 
shape  of  a  bill,  since  the  commencement 
of  the  session.  He  pressed  them  forward 
now,  not  because  he  thought  them  per- 
fect, or  incapable  of  amendment,  but  be* 
cause  he  thought  them  necessary  to  check 
the  progress  of  corruption  at  tl|i  ap- 
proaching elections. 

Mr.  //•  Gurney  said,  he  wished  to  be 
permitted  to  offer  a  word  in  explanation 
of  what  had  been  so  much  animadverted 
upon.  In  stating  that  there  was  no  elec- 
tion free  from  the  charges  of  corruntion 
and  bribery,  he  did  not  mean  to  pledge 
himself  so  much  to  their  actual  existence, 
as  to  their  constructive  existence  under 
the  interpretation  of  the  bribery  laws. 
In  fact,  as  the  laws  stood  now,  no  one 
knew  what  was,  or  was  not  bribery. 

Mr.  Grenfetl  said,  he  could  put  his  hand 
to  his  heart,  and  declare  that  he  had 
never  resorted  to  any  means  of  getting 
into  that  House  of  which  he  could  pos- 
sibly be  ashamed.  However,  as  he  was 
told  that  practices  did  exist  at  elections, 
which  ought  to  be  reprobated,  he  thought 
it  his  duty  to  express  his  disapprobation 
of  them  by  supporting  this  resolution. 

The  House  divided :  For  the  resolution 
62.  Against  it  62.  The  numbers  l>eing 
equal,  the  Speaker  stated,  **  that  it  now 
being  his  duty  to  give  his  vote,  and  con- 
sidering the  proposed  Resolution  as  mere- 
ly declaratory  of  what  are  the  powers  and 
what  is  the  dfuty  of  the  House,  and  that 
any  inaccuracy  in  the  wording  of  the  re- 
solution might  be  amended  when  in  the 
new  parliament,  it  must  be  re-voted,  he 
should  give  his  vote  in  the  affirmative." 

The  other  resolutions  were  then  put, 
and  agreed  to. 

Lid  of  the  Sixiy'ttoo  Members  toko  voted 
Jbr  the  Resolution. 


Abetcromby,  hon.  J. 
Allel|,  J.  A. 
Barnard,  lord 
Bentinck,  lord  W. 
BeoyoD,  B. 
Bemal,  R. 
Bright,  H. 
Broagham,  H. 
.Buxton,  T.  F. 
Calcraft,J.  * 
Calvert,  N. 
4JC 


Carter,  J. 
Cripps,  J. 
Denman,  T. 
EbringtoD,  lord 
Ellice,  E. 
Fitzgerald,  M. 
Folkestone,  lord 
OasGoyne,  gen. 
Gait&kill,  W. 
Gordon,  T. 
Graot,  J.  P. 
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Parnell,  sir  11. 
riiilips,  G.  jun. 
Powlett,  hon.  W.  J. 
Kobarts,  A.  W. 
Scarlett,  Jas. 
Sebright,  sir  J. 
Smith,  W. 
Stanley,  lord 
Tavistock,  marquis 
Tierney,  rt.  hon.  G. 
Tremayne,  J.  H. 
Tulk,  C.  A. 
Wood,  Alderman 
Williams,  sir  R. 
Wrottesley,  sir  J. 
Warre,  J.  A. 
W'ilson,  sir  R. 
W^harton,  J. 

TELLERS. 

Ridley,  sir  M.  W. 
Russell,  lord  John 


Grattan,  J. 
Grenfell,  P. 
Handley,  U. 
Honeywood,  T.  P. 
Hulse,  sir  E. 
Hume,  J. 
Knight,  R. 
Lamb,  hon.  G. 
Lethbridge,  sir  T. 
Lloyd,  sir  E. 
Lockhart,  J.  J. 
Lushington,  Dr. 
Maberly,  J. 
Maberly,  J.  L. 
Martin,  J. 
Maule,  hon.  W. 
Maxwell,  J. 
Milton,  lord 
Normanby,  lord 
Onslow,  sen. 
Ord,  W. 
Palmer,  C.  F. 

List  of  the  Sixtt/'ttoo  members  nho  voted 
against  the  Resolution, 

Alexander,  Jas. 
Attwood,  M. 
Bankes,  II. 
liankcs,  U, 
Baillie,  col.  J. 
Balfour,  John 
Blair,  J. 
Bonham,  H. 
Cawthorne,  col. 
Chichester,  sir  A. 
Clerk,  sir  G. 
Cockerell,  sir  C. 
Cocks,  J. 
Croker,  J.  W. 
Divett,  T. 
Douglas,  W.  K. 
Downic^  R. 
Dundas,  rt.  hon.  R. 
Egerton,  W. 
Estcourt,  T.  G.  B. 
Fitzgerald,  V. 
Forbes,  sir  C. 
Gilbert,  D. 
Grosset,  J.  R. 
Gumey,  H. 
Hill,  sir  G.  F. 
Holmes,  W. 
Horton,  R.  W. 
Huskisson,  rt.  hon.  W. 
Irving,  John 
Knox,  hon.  T. 


Lewis, 
Long/sir  C. 
Lowiher,  T. 
Lushington,  Dr. 
Lushington,  col. 
Montgomery,  gen. 
Ommanney,  sir  F. 
Palmerston,  lord 
Peel,  rt.  hon.  R. 
Penruddock,  J.  U. 
Phillimore,  Dr 
Plummer,  John 
Robertson,  R.  C. 
Robinson,  rt.  hon.  F. 
Ross,  C. 
Sandou,  lord 
Scott  (of  Roxborough) 
Somerset,  lord  G. 
Townsend,  colonel 
Trant,  W.  H. 
Twiss,  H.T. 
Warrender,  sir  G. 
Wetherell,  sir  C. 
Wilson,  T. 
Wodehouse,  £. 
Woriley,  Stewart 
Wynn,  rt.  hon.  C. 
Yorke,  sir  J. 

TELLERS. 

Goulburn,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Henries,  J.  C. 


State  of  the  Currency.]  Mr.  Se- 
cretary Peel  brought  up  the  Report  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  the  Banking  System 
of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  On  the  motion, 
that  it  be  received, 

Mr.  Tierney  rose,  pursuant  to  notice, 
and  said,  that,  as  the  report  now  brought 
up  involved  the  consideration  of  that  sys- 


tem which  had  been  recommended  to 
liament  at  the  opening  of  the  Bession 
wished  to  have  an  opportunity,  as  br 
as  possible,  of  stating  his  opinions  i 
the  subject.  The  House  would  not 
to  remember,  that  one  of  the  Tcry 
points  in  the  King's  Speech,  at  the  < 
mencement  of  the  session,  had  been  ] 
commendation  to  the  House  to  \osi 
time  in  taking  steps  to  place  the  curn 
of  the  country  upon  its  ancient  high  f 
dation ;  and,  in  consequence  of  thai 
commendation,  certain  measures  had  I 
brought  forward  by  ministers,  founder 
those  principles  upon  which  he  unders 
lord  Liverpool  to  have  acted.  Foi 
present  purpose,  he  would  take  the 
dency  or  those  measures,  chiefly  1 
the  aetails  of  the  letter  transmittec 
the  earl  of  Liverpool,  and  by  the  c 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer,  to  the  gore\ 
of  the  Bank  of  England — a  docun 
which  explidned  the  grounds  upon  wl 
it  had  been  recommended  to  parlian 
and  to  the  country  to  proceed  upon 
question.  In  that  letter  it  was  first  de< 
ed,  that  a  great  portion  of  the  distress 
difficulty  under  which  the  kingdom 
boured  bad  been  produced  by  over-trad 
How  far  he  had  agreed  in  that  staten 
or  not,  it\was  not  necessary  now  to 
cuss  ;  because,  let  the  distress  have  ar 
from  what  cause  it  would,  he  had  c 
cided  in  the  course  proposed  for  Te\le\ 
and  pretenting  its  recurrence;  and 
remedy  brought  forward  with  that  im 
by  the  earl  of  Liverpool  was  the  get 
rid,  within  a  limited  period,  of  the  one 
two  pound  notes  out  of  circulation;  in 
dition  to  which,  with  the  concurrence 
the  Bank  of  England,  that  body  wen 
establish  branch  banks  in  difienmt  p 
of  the  kingdom ;  and  to  wave  so  muc 
its  exclusive  privilege  as  |>revented 
formation  of  private  banks  with  more  1 
six  partners  within  sixty  miles  of  the 
tropolis.  Now,  he  hoped  that  the  He 
unaerstood  clearly  what  it  was  that  t 
were  called  upon  to  adopt,  as  a  rem 
for  those  distresses  which  so  cm 
pressed  upon  the  country.  Nothing  c< 
equal  the  vigour  with  which  lord  Li' 
pool  had  set  out  in  his  plan.  Not  a  i 
ment  was  to  be  lost— not  even  for  mqoj 
but  the  further  issue  of  stamps  for 
and  two  pound  notes  was  stopped  I 
course  absolutely  illegal.  He  begged 
to  be  understood  as  complaining  of  I 
violation  of  the  law.  Approving,  as 
distinctly  had  done,  of  the  main  meesi 
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he  thouffht  it  quite  right  that  the  House 
i^ould  £ut  its  ejes  to  the  •omewhat  irre- 
gular manner  in  which  that  measure  had 
been  carried  into  effect.  In  fact,  however, 
an  order  had  been  sent  off  to  the  Stamp* 
office,  by  which  the  possibility  of  any  ad- 
diiion  to  the  existing  stock  or  one  or  two 
pound  notes  was  prevented ;  and  the  next 
step  was,  to  bring  a  bill  into  the  House  to 
prevent  the  circulation  of  any  one  or  two 
pound  notes  after  the  month  of  April 
1829*  Upon  the  expediency  of  these 
measures  a  variety  of  opinions  had  pre- 
vailed; for  himself,  he  had  believed, 
that  bis  majesty's  ministers  were  acting 
upon  a  sound  principle,  and  therefore  he 
bad  given  them  his  support.  In  doing 
this,  he  had  executed  an  unpleasant  duty ; 
because  the  measures  seemed  to  wage  war 
against  a  most  respectable  and  honourable 
body  of  men.  Towards  those  persons, 
he  entertained  no  ill  feeline,  and  all 
he  could  say  was,  that  in  what  he  had 
done,  he  had  thought  that  he  was  acting 
for  the  best.  Were  the  matter  to  come 
over  again,  he  should  again  take  the  same 
course,  with  all  that  he  had  seen  of  its 
operation,  up  to  the  present  stage,  at 
least,  of  the  business.  Thus  far,  then,  all 
the  measures  of  ministers  had  gone  on 
smoothly,  until  an  hon.  member,  not  now 
in  his  place,  suggested  that,  although  the 
country  banks  were  restrained  from  any 
further  issues  of  small  notes,  the  Bank  of 
England  should  be  allowed,  for  the  general 
convenience,  to  continue  such  issues.  At 
first,  ministers  had  been  steady  to  their 
system^  and  resisted  that  proposal ;  but 
in  a  week  their  courace  seemed  to  evapo- 
rate, and  they  assented  to  it.  Now,  if  the 
Bank  of  England,  as  had  been  promised, 
would  have  ^nfined  itself  to  the  smallest 
possible  issue  of  these  one  and  two  pound 
notes,  issuing  no  more  than  were  absolutely 
necessary  to  meet  any  temporary  den* 
ciency  in  the  quantity  of  circulating  me- 
dium, this  measure  might  not  have  done 
much  mischief.  But,  he  believing  that 
the  Bank  would  do  no  such  thing ;  that, 
on  the  contrary,  they  would  consult  their 
own  interest,  by  pushing  out  their  notes 
to  the  very  utmost  of  their  power;  had 
taken  it  to  be  a  measure  likely  to  produce 
very  considerable  disadvantage.  At  the 
same  time,  it  was  but  a  moidification — 
though  an  unlucky  one— of  the  original 
plan  which  he  bad  considered  to  be  sound ; 
and  therefore,  though  he  disapproved  of 
the  alteration,  he  had  continued  to  give 
the  government  his  support.    Under  these 


arrangements  ally  then,  had  gone  on  well, 
until  the  physic  which  was  found  so  whole- 
some for  England  was  about  to  be  admi- 
nistered to  Scotland.  Of  Ireland,  at  pre- 
sent, he  said  nothing;  because  he  under* 
stood  that  the  report  contained  very  little 
upon  the  affairs  of  that  country— a  mere 
outline  of  some  plan,  subject  to  the  re- 
consideration of  a  committee  in  the  next 
session.  But,  with  respect  to  Scotland, 
the  case  was  widely  different.  Sio^e  the 
rebellion  of  1745,  such  a  combustion  had 
never,  he  believed,  been  raised  in  that 
country,  as  the  very  first  mention  of 
touching  any  of  her  banking  institutions 
had  created.  And  this  fact  was  the  more 
extraordinary,  because  all  the  Scotch 
members,  except  one,— every  soul  of  the 
forty-five,  except  his  hon.  friend  near  hioi 
(Mr.  Hume},— had  concurred  in  the  plan 
of  ministers  for  introducing  that  abolition 
of  one  and  two  pound  notes  into  England, 
which  they  so  vehemently— nay,  so  fu- 
riously deprecated,  when  the  benefits  of 
it  came  to  be  extended  to  them  at  home. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  firmness  with 
which  the  Scotch  members  had  supported 
the  new  system,  until  they  found  it  ap- 
proaching their  own  doors ;  but  then,  if 
the  House  had  been  attacking  all  the 
rights  of  Scotland  in  one  single  measure, 
the  cry  of  alarm — the  call  to  resistance- 
could  not  have  been  greater.  The  efiect 
of  the  first  demonstration  was  magical- 
such  as  he  had  no  powers  of  eloquence 
equal  to  describe.  The  great  Unknown's 
well-known  picture  of  a  *<  Gathering*'— 
an  arrangement  in  which,  by  the  exer- 
tiona  of  a  sinffle  man  speeding  from  House 
to  House  with  a  signal,  a  whole  clan  was 
mustered,  and  every  individual  at  his  post 
in  half  an  hour— -was  the  only  recorded 
process,  the  efiect  of  which  seemed  at  aU 
to  approach  it*  In  one  fortnight  only, 
petitions  had  been  presented  from  all  parts 
of  the  country,  against  the  projected  al- 
teration ;  the  hubbub  had  been  curious-^ 
nay  dangerous— for  there  had  absolutely 
been  hints  of  resisting  it  by  actual  violence. 
He  had  supported  ministers  in  the  begin- 
ning^, because  he  hoped  that  they  were 
acting  upon  a  steady  system;  but  the 
truth  was,  they  had  fa!een  acting  upon  no 
system  at  all,  but  upon  measures  or  expe- 
diency from  day  to  day.  Would  any  man 
believe,  who  did  not  see  it,  that,  afler  the 
declarations  which  had  been  made,  the 
acu  which  bad  been  performed,  in  the 
first  part  of  the  present  session,  as  re- 
garded the  system  of  currency  io  England, 
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the  last  day  of  the  session  should  pro- 
duce a  report  admitting  the  principle  of  what 
ought  to  be  done  in  Scotland  to  be  entirely 
different  ?  "  In  England,"  said  the  earl  of 
Liverpool,  in  the  beginning  of  the  session, 
*'  let  us  take  the  earliest  steps  towards  ' 
adopting  a  s,ystein  by  vihich  ^old  shall  be  \ 
enabled  to  drive  out  paper."  The  very  I 
last  step  of  tlie  scs<«ion  was,  as  regarded 
Scotland,  to  recognize  a  system  which  was 
to  make  paper  drive  out  gold.  In  Scot- 
land, men  were  to  go  on  as  they  had  done. 
At  least,  as  regarded  Scotland,  it  was 
necessary  to  inquire.  Why  was  it  that 
we  had  had  no  inquiry  in  England — that  we 
had  been  so  sure  as  to  be  able  to  run  be- 
fore the  law,  not  lug  behind  it  ?  The 
plain  truth  was,  that  the  tried  prudence 
— the  approved  integrity— of  our  Scot- 
tish neighbours — in  injpcachmcnt  of  which 
prudence  or  punctuality,  fiir  be  it  from 
him  to  say  one  syllable — that  thc?c  great 
fjualitics  bhed  such  a  degree  of  sanctity 
over  all  their  arrangements,  that  the  least 
of' them  could  ni»t  be  meddled  with  with- 
out deep  inquiry  ;  while,  in  England,  with- 
out i:ny  inquiry  at  all,  but  by  the  mere 
Mri)ng  arm  of  the  law,  and  almost  by  the 
strong  arm  without  it,  we  put  a  change 
into  iiih»tant  OjUTation,  which  had  been 
felt  from  one  extremity  of  the  kingdom 
to  the  other.  For  there  could  be  no  ques- 
tion, that  tlic  first  part  of  the  late  inea- 
Bures  had  been  hastily  brought  about.  No 
one  could  doubt  that  to  touch  the  cur- 
rency, in  the  way,  and  at  the  time  that  we 
had  touched  it,  was  likely  to  be  atteniled 
with  prejudicial  consequences.  lie  had 
supported  the  measure,  because  he 
thought  it  riglit— sure  to  be  eventually 
bencticial — though  severe ;  but  he  had 
supported  it  as  a  measure  for  the  whole 
uf  the  country,  not  one  which  was  to 
press  upon  a  pr\rt  of  it.  But,  after  the 
measure  was  passed  as  to  England,  it 
turned  out  that  with  the  treatment  of 
England  we  were  to  pause.  We  came 
to  Scotland,  and  she  claimed  as  a  right— 
demanded  almost  by  dint  of  menace— 
that  her  currency  should  not  be  inter- 
fered with,  but  that  she  should  be  allowed 
to  go  on  as  she  thought  fit.  He  desired 
not  to  be  misunderstood.  [Some  slight 
interruption  had  occurred  trom  an  hon. 
member  on  the  ministerial  side.]  He 
knew  his  hon.  friend  opposite  would  be 
the  last  man  to  put  an  exaggerated  con- 
struction U|)on  his  words.  But,  in  truth, 
he  used  the  term  "  menace  " — his  hon. 
friend  would  recollect  that  there  had  been 
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some  mention,  with  reference  to 
question— of  the  <*claymore."  The  groi 
however,  upon  which  this  excIuBive  ri 
for  Scotland  was  set  up,  as  far  as  be 
derstood  it,  he  took  to  be  this— that  S 
land,  for  a  long  series  of  years^  had  a 
upon  the  principle  of  entirely  cxclui 
the  precious  metals ;  that  no*  inconv 
cnce  liad  been  found  to  result  from 
system,  but  that  on  the  contrary  the  ti 
and  commerce  of  the  country  had  Bom 
ed  under  it.  Now,  the  long  continue 
of  this  system,  he  could  not  admit  to 
a  powerful  argument  for  its  further  c 
tinuance;  because  it  must  be  remembe 
that  allotvance  had  to  be  made  for 
difference  between  what  Scotland 
when  that  system  had  commenced, 
what  Scotland  was  at  the  present  mon 
— that  what  we  had  connived  at,  or  c 
encouraged,  in  a  poor  and  rising  coun 
might  be  outragtioust  as  chiimed  bj 
country  as  rich  and  tliriving  as  oursc/i 
To  Scotland,  while  she  was  a  poor  couni 
every  aid  that  could  be  given  had  b 
most  important,  but  Scotland  now  w; 
poor  country  no  longer :  on  the  contn 
there  was  no  country  in  the  world  wli 
during  the  last  thirty  years,  had  m 
such  progress  in  wealth  and  prospei 
He  stated  this  fact  with  the  highest  | 
sible  satisfaction  ;  feehng  as  he  did,  1 
every  thing  which  added  to  the  prospc 
of  Scotland,  added  to  the  strength  and  to 
proi^perity  of  England;  but  then,  it  wasu 
fair  to  demand,  in  return,  that  Scotl 
should  identify  our  welfare  with  hers  ;  < 
not,  when  we  were  about  to  make  a  cbai 
which  seemed  highly  important  to 
common  good,  turn  against  us.  And 
for  the  operation  of  this  system  wh 
was  so  much  relied  on — Sciilland*8  pi 
perity  had  not  been  got  up,  it  must  be 
collected,  merely  by  the  advantage  of 
banking  system.  There  was  another  sou 
of  advantage  from  which  wealth  had  b 
showered  into  her  lap.  Let  the  Ha 
recollect  the  wealth  which  had  been  pc 
ed  into  Scotland  from  India.  AJJ 
gentlemen  who  went  from  Scotland 
India— he  spoke  it  to  their  credit,  to  tl 
honour,  all  felt  a  desire,  if  they  returi 
and  indulged  that  desire,  to  settle  in  tl 
native  country.  If  the  witnesses  who  sp 
in  such  warm  terms  of  the  gains  wfa 
Scotland  had  made  by  her  system 
banking,  were  asked,  whether  she  ] 
gained  most  by  her  banking  system, 
her  returns  from  India,  he  suspected 
scale  would  turn  in  favour  of  the  latter 
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Then,  to  prevent  thoee  inconvenieDcies 
which  had  ariseo  under  our  own  system,  the 
second  part  of  the  measure  proposed  bj 
ministers  gave  the  same  power  oi  forming 
banks  with  an  unlimited  number  of  partners 
in  this  country,  as  already  existed  in 
Scotland :  so  far,  therefore,  the  two  coun- 
tries would  be  placed  upon  a  level ;  but, 
the  moment  we  attempted  to  touch  the 
question  of  the  Scotch  issues,  the  cry 
raised  was — Will  you  attack  a  system 
under  which  we  have  thriven  ?  Now,  no 
doubt  the  system  was  a  profitable  one; 
for,  nothing  but  paper  being  ever  seen  in 
Scotland,  the  whole  real  capital  of  the 
Bank  of  Scotland  was  employed  here  in 
England,  and  all  that  was  got  into  use  in 
Scotland — being,  in  fact,  only  so  much 
tredit — was  clear  gain.  No  doubt,  there- 
fore, that  system  was  profitable  to  the  in- 
dividuals; and  the  process  by  which  it 
was  kept  up — the  scheme  of  what  were 
called  *<  cash  credits  ''i— he  would  en- 
deavour shortly  to  explain.  A  <<  cash 
credit  *'  was  this :  suppose  any  man  be- 
ginning the  world — a  tradesman— found  it 
would  be  a  great  advantage  to  him  to 
have  a  100/.  at  some  bankers,  which  he 
could,  if  necessary,  apply  to  his  own  use. 
Under  these  circumstances,  without  any  de- 
posit of  his  own,  he  procured  two  sufficient 
friends  to  become  responsible  for  him; 
and  any  bankers  would  then  place  his 
name  upon  their  books  for  this  sum,  of 
which  he  might  draw  the  whole,  or  any 
portion,  when  he  pleased  ;  subject  to  the 
^stoppage  of  this  credit,  either  by  the 
persons  who  gave  it,  or  by  the  bankers 
themselves,  in  case  they  became  dis- 
satisfied with  the  appearance  of  their  se- 
curity.  In  addition  to  this,  the  borrower 
bad  the  further  advantage,  that,  in  draw- 
ing out  and  paying  back  what  sums  he 
pleased,  he  only  paid  interest,  to  a  far- 
thing, at  any  time  for  the  sum  which  he 
had  actually  in  his  hands ;  but,  to  sustain 
a  scheme  of  this  kind,  it  became  necessary 
to  exclude  all  coiu  from  circulation ;  and 
the  practice  accordingly  had  constantly 
been  that,  if  a  trader  received  ten  guineas 
in  his  business,  he  directly  carried  them  to 
)iis  bankers,  and  received  ten  promissory 
notes  in  exchange.  Nothing,  however, 
could  be  more  clear  than  that,  in  upholding 
a  system  like  this  in  Scotland,  we  acted 
entirely  in  the  teeth  of  what  we  were 
doing  at  such  a  present  sacrifice  of  public 
convenience,  in  England  ;  because  the 
boast  of  Scotland  was,  that  by  these  "cash 
CI  edits/'  she  excluded  gold  entirely  from 


her  circulatioo-oei^cluded  that  currency 
entirely,  to  which  we  were  desirous  en- 
tirely to  return.  There  were  six-millions 
of  "  cash  credits,"  existing  in  Scotland ; 
no  doubt  arrangements  of  great  con- 
venience to  those  who  possessed  them,  and 
which  would  be  regretted  by  those  who 
had  to  give  them  up.  The  other  forms  of 
banking  in  Scotland  were  similar  to  those 
of  this  country ;  with  the  exception,  that 
an  interest  of  4  per  cent  was  allowed  on 
all  monies  lodged,  and  5  per  cent  charged 
for  deposits.  This  was  calculating  at  a 
high  rate  of  interest  Tor  money ;  probably, 
when  the  value  was  lower,  the  rates,  in- 
stead of  4  and  5,  would  be  S  and  4. 
But  then,  although  all  this,  no  doubt,  was 
very  advantageous  to  the  good  people 
in  the  north,  what  reason  in  the  world 
was  there  that,  because  any  gentleman 
happened  to  live  in  Scotland,  he  should 
possess  all  that  exclusive  privilege  above 
his  fellows?  It  seemed  as  though  per- 
sons fancied,  that  it  was  quite  sufficient  to 
justify  their  retaining  any  exclusive  privi- 
lege, if  they  could  show  that  they  were 
gainers  by  it.  Scotland  might  be  a 
gainer ;  but  the  rest  of  the  country  would 
lose  very  materially  by  the  continuance 
of  this  exclusive  privilege.  Because,  if 
a  metallic  currency  was  the  best— the 
most  desirable — the  safest,  still  it  was  by 
far  the  hardest  to  be  got  at.  If  it  was 
advisable  to  have  it  at  aJl,  it  ought  to  be 
universal;  otherwise,  one  man  bad  the 
better  of  another,  by  law,  in  the  same 
community.  Can  any  man  (continued 
Mr.  Tierney)  assign  a  single  reason  why 
Scotland  is  to  be  so  peculiarly  favoured  ? 
Why  is  she  to  be  allowed  to  continue  a 
paper  circulation,  while  England  sufers 
so  severely,  and  meets  with  so  msny  ob- 
structions in  her  march  to  the  goal  of  a 
metallic  circulation  ?  This  cannot  be 
called  acting  on  a  system.  It  may  be 
right,  or  it  may  be  wrong ;  but  no  man 
can  demr  that  lord  Liverpool  is  bloving 
hot  andAold,  when  he  pretends  to  put 
the  currency  of  the  empire  on  a  solid 
and  secure  ImsIs,  and  yet  does  all  in  his 
power  to  mske  that  basis,  in  Scotland, 
unsolid  and  insecure.  I  dare  say,  when 
the  report  comes  to  be  read,  it  will  be 
found  fairly  drawn  up ;  1  have  every  rea- 
son to  believe  it;  but  I  will  venture  to  say, 
before  it  is  read,  that  it  contains  materials 
for  a  manifesto  in  favour  of  a  paper  cur- 
rency, from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to 
the  other.  No  more  effectual  metliod  can 
bo  taken  than  by  the  publication  of  all  the 
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evidence.  Ministers  lay  it  down  for  a 
rule,  that  there  is  nothing  so  good  as  gold; 
but,  read  the  report,  and  the  world  will 
be  satisfied  that  there  is  nothing  so  ffood 
as  paper.  This  is  really  the  result  of  the 
investigation  ;  and  before  next  session 
we  may  depend  upon  having  a  cloud  of 
pamphlets  upon  this  long-disputed  Ques- 
tion. •*  Paper  against  Gold,"  and  "  uold 
against  Paper,"  will  flourish  on  hundreds 
of  title-pages,  and  happy  the  man  who 
never  reads  a  line  furttier.  The  temper 
of  the  country  will  be  fully  tried  upon  the 
question,  ana  the  minds  of  the  people 
may  very  reasonably  be  turned  either  way, 
when  they  see  that  the  king's  ministers 
do  not  know  which  way  to  turn  their  own. 
After  being  driven  and  goaded  into  a 
metallic  currency,  we  are  to  be  told  at 
last,  that  we  ought,  for  all  purposes  of 
profit  and  convenience,  to  prefer  a  paper 
circulation.  No  man  can  tnink  of  the  re- 
turn to  a  paper  circulation  with  more 
horror  than  I  do ;  I  know  that  wise  and 
well-informed  men  differ  from  me;  but 
upon  that  point  I  am  more  obstinate  than 
on  any  other,  although  I  affect  to  know 
no  more,  and  to  see  no  further,  than  my 
neighbours.  On  this  subject,  I  have 
uniformly  resisted  the  projects  of  Mr. 
Ricardo  and  other  political  economists; 
and  I  shall  persevere  in  my  resistance. 
Coin  and  paper  cannot  travel  in  company; 
and  I  lay  it  down  as  indisputable,  that  if 
there  be  in  circulation  at  the  same  mo- 
ment a  piece  of  paper  of  the  denomina- 
tion of  twenty-shillings,  and  a  piece  of 
coin  of  the  same  actual  value,  tne  coin 
will  very  soon  be  missing.  —  There  can 
be  no  doubt,  but  as  soon  as  the  metallic 
currency  shall  have  been  introduced,  if  it 
can  be  mtroduced  at  all,  there  will  arise 
a  strong  inclination  in  many  quarters 
to  resort  to  any  thing  that  may  produce 
a  rise  of  prices.  And  how  is  that  to  be 
done?  Why,  by  recurring  again  to  a 
paper  circulation.  **  See  what  advantage 
Scotland  has  by  her  paper,"  will  be  the 
general  cry.  <*  Remember  how  happy  we 
were  during  the  war  with  our  paper  cir- 
culation. We  must  have  the  price  of  our 
com  raised  to  a  fair  amount  of  remunera* 
tion,  and  for  that  purpose  we  ought  to 
have  the  same  advantage  as  they  have  in 
Scotland."  And  then  I  ask,  whether,  if 
the  Bank  of  England  docs  not  continue 
to  issue  small  notes,  while  such  notes  are 
allowed  to  be  freely  issued  in  Scotland, 
you  can  go  on  for  two  years  together  ? 
I  hold  it  to  be  utterly  impossible  that  you 
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can ;  and  the  result  will  be,  not  that  S< 
land  shall  be  assimilated  to  England, 
that  Eoffland  shall  be  assimilated  to  Sc 
land.  The  forty-five  gentlemen  of 
North  will,  afler  this,  find  a  great  nun 
of  coadjutors.  The  English  com 
gentlemen  will  say,  *<  Why  do  you  rel 
us  the  same  advantages  which  you 
low  to  the  gentlemen  of  ScotUmcl ; " 
what  answer  can  we  give  to  that  ?  '<  ^ 
see,'*  they  will  say,  *<how  Scotland 
flourishing  under  the  small-note  systi 
and  why  should  we  not  also  have 
benefit  of  small  notes  ?**  If  you  are 
opinion  that  it  is  expedient  that  Scoth 
should  have  a  paper  circulation  of  i 
kind,  why  should  it  not  be  expedient 
England  likewise  I  It  will  be  very  d 
cult  to  give  a  sound  and  rational  answei 
such  expostulations.  And,  a^n,  aupp 
a  war  should  arise,  in  what  situation  si 
we  then  be  found?  The  consequei 
will  be,  that  having  done  nothing  in  t 
last  yeara  of  peace  for  the  placing  of  c 
currency  on  a  solid  and  secure  foundatu 
we  shall  be  compelled  to  engage  in  1 
war  with  the  state  of  our  circulation 
the  utmost  confuuon :  and  foreigners  \ 
look  with  contempt  on  our  financial  kno 
ledge  and  regulations ;  for  foreigners  i 
derstand  the  state  of  our  currency,  p 
haps,  in  some  instances,  better  than 
do  ourselves.  Some  foreign  nations, 
least,  understand  the  proper  measures 
be  adopted  with  respect  to  their  own  c 
culation,  better  than  we  understand  I 
proper  regulations  which  ought  to  be  i 
plied  to  our  circulating  mediuoi.  Lo 
at  the  condition  of  France  in  this  pi 
ticular,  every  thing  perfectljr  regular 
the  gold  and  currency  plentiful  witho 
excess— nothing  doubtful— the  Bank  s 
counts  submitted  to  public  view  withe 
the  least  disguise ;  and  all  this  while 
are  involved  in  a  series  of  vacillaiioi 
doubts,  and  difficulties.  It  cannot 
otherwise.  The  only  question  is,  wl 
are  you  to  do  in  1829  ?  Are  you  abc 
to  restore  a  metallic  currency,  or  are  j 
to  retrace  your  steps  and  resort  to  pape 
That  will  be  the  difficulty ;  and,  from  t 
course  you  are  pursuing,  the  latter  alti 
native  is  most  likely  to  be  adopted, 
say  so,  because  I  think  that  will  lead 
much  more  important  consequences  th 
gentlemen  are  at  present  aware  of;  sin 
it  is  clear,  from  these  proceedings,  tl: 
you  are  not  prepared  to  follow  up  yo 
own  act,  by  reverting  to  a  sound  and  sol 
state  of  currency. — The  right  hon.  gcotJ 
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man  went  on  to  observe,  that  this  was  a 
question  of  the  utmost  difficulty,  and  one 
Uiat  required  the  most  serious  attention. 
It  was  on  these  grounds  that  he  called 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  this  report; 
because  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  fraught 
with  circumstances  more  important,  and 
of  deeper  interest  to  the  country,  than  he 
could  easily  describe.  He  knew  of  no 
subject  that  was  better  calculated  to  ar- 
rest the  attention  of  parliament,  or  that 
called  more  loudly  for  serious  considera- 
tion than  that  report.  And  why  so? 
Because  it  was  the  last  act  of  the  present 
session  of  parliament ;  and  because  they 
had  been  led  to  believe,  that  the  inquiry 
on  which  it  was  founded  would  have 
placed  the  currency  on  a  settled  system. 
He  had  but  one  or  two  other  points  to 
touch  upon.  It  was  much  to  be  regretted 
that  the  earl  of  Liverpool  had  undertaken 
to  do  that,  with  the  details  of  which  he 
was  not  well  informed,  before  he  under- 
took it.  He  (Mr.  Tierney),  in  formine  an 
opinion  on  that  subject,  must  depend  on 
any  casual  information  be  could  collect : 
and,  if  he  were  wrong,  his  error  might  be 
attributed  to  the  ignorance  consequent  on 
his  situation.  But  the  case  was  diffisrent 
with  the  earl  of  Lhrerpool.  He  was  a 
minister  of  the  Crown ;  and,  before  he 
took  any  step,  he  had  it  in  his  power  to 
consult  the  highest  authorities  in  the 
kingdom.  He  might  send  for  them,  ex- 
amme  them,  receive  from  them  the  most 
extensive  information  on  this  important 
question.  What  had  the  noble  lord  pro- 
posed I  He  suggested,  that  the  Bank 
should  establish  branches  in  different  parts 
of  the  country;  and  he  (Mr.  Tierney) 
agreed  in  the  propriety  of  such  a  mea- 
sure. It  would  be  a  roost  excellent  thing 
if  such  branches  were  established.  But 
the  fact  was,  that  the  earl  of  Liverpool 
never  understood  the  intention  of  the 
Bank  from  that  day  to  this.  Instead  of 
coming  to  a  clear  understanding,  there 
had  been  much  squabbling,  and  mudi  as- 
perity of  expression,  between  the  govern- 
ment and  the  Bank,  from  that  time  to  the; 
present;  and  if  the  latter  did  not  choose 
to  agree  to  the  proposition,  things  in  that 
respect  must  just  remain  as  they  were. 
Here  government  appeared  to  him  to  be- 
tray a  want  of  firmness.  It  was  very  on* 
fortunate  that,  having  brought  matters  to 
a  certain  point,  ministers  did  not  adhere  to 
their  first  intention.  He  did  not  wish  to 
see  measures  precipitateljr  brought  for- 
ward,  but,   wDen  once  mtroduced^  be 


thought  the  minister  ou^t  to  stick  to 
them.  The  sort  of  minister  he  liked,  was 
one  who  would  say,  *'  I  know  what  is  to 
be  done,  and  it  shall  be  effiscted.**  The 
contrary  course— a  course  of  vac91ating 
policy  —  always  destroyed  confidence. 
Now,  what  was  the  end  of  all  this? 
Why,  that  the  Bank  of  England  had 
one  branch,  and  one  branch  only-— at 
Gloucester.  Another  suggestion  was, 
to  allow  bankers  to  enlarge  the  number  of 
partners,  in  order  to  give  stability  to 
country  banks.  There  were,  he  luiew, 
a  number  of  banks  in  England  that  did 
not  stand  in  need  of  new  partners— the 
character  of  which  had  been  so  long  and 
so  well  established  —  whose  credit  had 
been  unshaken  for  so  many  years,  that 
thev  did  not  require  any  adventitious 
assistance.  But  there  might  be  other 
banking  establishments,  to  which  the 
union  of  persons  possessing  large  fortunes 
might  be  extremely  advantageous.  So 
far  he  thought  it  would  be  aesind>le  to 
see  what  goml  might  be  efiected  by  joint- 
stock  companies  (for  such  they  would  be) 
of  that  description,  by  allowing  the  banks 
in  England  to  be  conducted  on  the  same 
system  as  now  prevailed  in  Scotland. 
But  the  House  would  scarcely  believe^ 
that  the  bill  which  bad  been  passed 
tended  to  prevent  the  formation  of  any 
one  joint-stock  company.  No  one  banker 
could  sajr>  **  I  will  form  a  junction  with 
certain  mdividuals,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  strength  and  solidity  to  my  house ; 
because  I  am  not  allowed  to  mraw  any 
bill  on  London  under  SOL  be  the  circunw 
stances  what  they  may.''  If  the  earl  of 
Liverpool  had  sent  for  two  or  three  coun- 
try bankers,  they  would  have  told  him 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to 
extend  their  establishments,  and  carry 
into  efect  the  system  which  had  been 

£  reposed,  while  they  were  precluded 
om  drawing  on  London  for  Jess  than 
SOL  But,  before  they  were  a  month 
older,  he  doubted  not  that  they  woold 
find  the  means  of  evading  the  provisions 
of  the  bill.  The  letter  of  the  bill  utterly 
precluded  the  possibility  of  carrymg  on 
the  bankmg  system  by  the  extension  ef 
partners;  but  he  understood  there  had 
been  several  meetings  on  the  subject,  the 
whole  object  of  eadi  of  which  appMred 
to  be  to  discover  how  the  provisionaof 
the  measure  could  be  evadea.  Whether 
the  mode  proposed  for  elfectiog  thit 
object  was  a  safe  one  or  nol»  he  woold 
not  say ;  but  It  seemed  that  aasode  wu 
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pointed  out,  by  which  joint-stock  com- 
panies, notwithstanding  the  provision  to 
which  he  had  referred,  might  be  formed. 
Some  of  the  banks  were  solid — some 
were  not— and  the  latter,  of  course,  would 
try  the  experiment  and  add  to  the  number 
of  partners. — He  now  called  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  end  of  this  system. 
England  was  to  be  precluded,  in  three 
years  more,  from  the  circulation  of  one- 
poundand  two-pound  notes— the  system  of 
Scotland  was  to  be  protected  for  the  present, 
and  she  might  issue  as  much  paper  as  she 
pleased — whilst  Ireland  was  not  to  have 
her  doom  told  till  1833.  But  why  should 
not  Scotland  return  to  this  wholesome 
currency  ?  Could  any  gentleman  assign 
a  satisfactory  reason  for  that  distinction  ? 
In  this  instance,  contrary  to  her  usual 
good  fortune,  Scotland  seemed  to  have 
come  off  second  best.  This,  then,  was 
the  state  in  which,  at  the  end  of  the  ses- 
sion, they  delivered  up  the  currency  of 
the  country.  Such  was  the  report  they 
had  to  make  on  this  important  question. 
With  that  report  he  did  not  wish  tu  find 
fault;  but  he  wished  to  justify  himself. 
He  would  make  no  injurious  comments ; 
but  he  felt  it  right  to  clear  himself  from 
having  given  any  assistance  to,  or  having 
participated  in,  what  he  conceived  to  be  a 
system  of  delusion.  In  his  opinion, 
ministers  had  proceeded  on  a  system 
that  was  fraught  with  danj;cr.  Tiiey  had 
found  that  the  course  u  liicli  they  intended 
to  adopt  towards  Scotland  would  not 
answer,  and  they  deemed  it  necessary  to 
alter  that  course.  They  had  previously 
spoken  out  pretty  strongly  on  the  sub- 
ject; but  their  after-conduct  was  opposed 
to  their  declarations.  They  had  gone 
into  this  committee,  pretending  a  sort  of 
innocence  of  all  information  on  this  sub- 
ject. They  had,  it  seemed,  no  previous 
communication  with  the  gentleuien  of 
Scotland  on  the  subject ;  but  the  moment 
they  received  their  evidence  in  the  com- 
mittee, they  changed  their  original  inten- 
tion. The  Englisli  banker  thought,  there- 
fore, that  he  had  reason  to  complain. 
He  said,  "  Why  did  you  not  act  in  the 
same  manner  with  respect  to  me  ?  Why 
did  you  not  send  and  examine  me,  before 
you  passed  the  recent  act  ?  I  could  have 
produced  man  for  man,  as  respectable  as 
those  of  Scotland.  I  could  have  pro- 
duced banker  for  banker  (some  of  them 
ten  times  more  respectable  than  those 
of  Scotland) 9  to  have  proved  the  im- 
policy of  the    measure."      He   meant 
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nothing  offensive  by  this  last  expresi 
He  admitted  the  high  reapectabilit; 
the  bankers  of  Scotland;  but  tl 
were  bankers  in  this  country^  who, 
wealth  and  talent,  were  equal  to  any  I 
of  men  in  the  world.  Why,  he  a 
were  not  they  examined  ?  No ;  minii 
assumed  the  demerits  of  the  £n| 
bankers,  and  said  not  a  word  with 
spect  to  those  of  Scotland,  who  i 
allowed  to  make  out  their  own  c 
This  was  a  roost  unjustifiable  proceed 
and  he  washed  his  hands  of  it. 
purpose  for  which  he  rose  was,  to 
burthen  his  mind.  He  had  done  i 
<<  liberavi  animam  meam :"  he  bad  cs 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  this  f; 
question ;  and  he  had,  in  the  face  of 
country,  pointed  out  the  miserable 
pearancc  which  they  made  at  the  en 
the  session.  He  had  no  motion  to  ms 
and  he  sbouid  only  further  obaewvc^  \ 
in  what  he  had  said,  he  felt  no  liosci 
towards  lord  Livernool.  He  wished  I 
every  possible  good  that  could  attend  1 
as  n  man  whom  he  respected ;  and  he  i 
wished  him  a  little  more  nerve  and  fi 
ness  as  a  minister. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  that  in  rii 
to  address  himself  to  this  subject,  lie 
that  he  was  placed  in  a  roost  embarras 
situation,  owing  to  the  extraordir 
manner  in  which  it  had  been  introdu 
by  the  right  hon.  gentleman.  It  she 
be  recollected,  that  the  report  which 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  made  the  s 
ject  of  remark,  was  not  in  the  possess 
of  a  single  member;  neither  was  any  ii 
vidual,  except  those  who  attended 
committee,  acquainted  with  the  evidci 
on  which  that  committee  had  arrived  i 
cert2:in  conclusion ;  and  when  this 
the  acknowledged  fact,  was  it  not  utt4 
impossible  for  those  to  whom  the  ri 
hon.  gentleman  had  made  his  appeal* 
come  to  any  fair  or  prudent  judgme 
The  committee  had  continued  their 
quiry  until  a  very  late  period  of  the  i 
sion.  They  had  laboured  until  no  m 
time  remained  than  was  sufficient  for 
consideration  of  that  evidence  on  wh 
they  had  formed  their  judgment;  and 
hoped  the  House  would  suspend  tli 
opinion  until  that  evidence  was  laid  1 
fore  them.  He  never  sat  on  a  commit 
that  was  more  disposed  to  listen  to  evi 
representation.  He  never  sat  on  a  cc 
mittee  that  was  more  disposed  to  c 
aside  every  consideration,  and  ewi 
propositioDy  except  what  was  conneci 
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withy  and  founded  on,  thtf  ftatenentt.  of 
those  who  were  examiDed.    The  right 
hon.   gentleman  had  asserted,  that  the 
Gonckuion  to  which  the  committee  had 
come  was  ao  entire  departure  from  the 
firinciple  which  roioisters  had  originally 
laid  down— that  it  was  wholly  at  variance 
with  the  previous  declarations  of  his  ma« 
iesty's  government.    Now,  he  denied  that 
his  majestv's  ministers  had  ever    made 
such  a  declaration  as  that  which  was  im- 
puted to  them.    His  majesty's  ministers 
never  expressed  it  to  be  their  opinion, 
that  the  application  of  the  law*  which 
abolished  the  circulation  of  small  notes, 
in  England,  in   18^    most   necessarily 
be  extended  to  Scotland.     Why,  indeed, 
should  they  come  to  such  a  conclusion  ? 
That  measure,  which  the  right  hon.  gen* 
tleman  had  described  as  totally  incon* 
sistent  with  the  principle  previously  laid 
down  by  ministers,  was  neither  more  nor 
less  than  a  return  to  the  state  of  things 
which  existed  in   this  country  prior  to 
1797.    Supposing  cash  payments,  to  the 
fullest  extent,  to  be  resumed  in  1829— 
suppose  that  measure  to  be  sanctioned  by 
the  legislature  (and  that  was  the  system 
to  which  he  was  decidedly  friendly}—- 
could  that  be  deemed  a  departure  from 
the    principle  previously  advocated  by 
ministers?     Was    not   that   the    system 
ander  which  he  himself  admitted,  that  the 
country  had  flourished  up  to  I797t  when 
the  restrictions  were  by  low  imposed  on 
the  Bank  of  England  (*     Prior  to  that, 
Enffland  had  a  metallic  currency  as  the 
basis  of  its  circulation.    For  twenty  years 
preceding  the  Bank  Restriction  Act,  that 
was,  from  1777  to  1797,  it  was  illegal  in 
any  body  to  issue  notes  below  5/.     Be- 
fore that  period,  there  were  no  notes  in 
circulation  under  5/.  and  the  circulation 
was,  for  every  practical  purpose,  com- 
posed of  the  precious  metals ;  but,^  from 
1777  to    1797    (when  our  commercial 
transactions   were   on    a   ^eater   scale 
than    they   had    previously   been),    it 
was  rendered    unlawful  by  act  of  par- 
Iiament,toissoenotesforlesstban5^  But 
what  was  the  case  with  respect  to  Seot* 
kmd?    Why,  during  the  whole  period 
that  hadelBDsed  since  1700,  there  had  ex- 
isted»  in  point  of  fact,  a  small-note  circu- 
lation in  Scotland,  and  nothing  die.    He 
woold  not  exactly  say  *<nothing  else,'' 
because  he  did  not  wisn  to  state  any  thing 
iocorrectiy;  but,  for  twenty  years  pre- 
ceding the  union  with  Scotland,  the  small 
Aotes  practically  had  Che  effect  of  pro^ 
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venting  a  misiallic  circulation,    in  1775p 
it  was  calculated  by  Dr.  Adam  Smithy 
that  there  was  in  Scotland  gold  in  oircula-i 
tion  to  the  amount  of  500,000/. ;  bot  the 
quantity  which  was  in  circulation  just  pre- 
ceding the  Bank  restriction  was  not  worth 
speakmg  of.    Now,  he  would  venture  to 
say,  that,  before  the  present  session  of 
parliament  no  person  had  ever  thouffht  of, 
at  least  no  person  had  proposed,  that  the 
permission  to  issue  notes  below  the  value 
of  5l.  in  Scotland  should  be  done  away 
with.  In  1810,  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  consider  of  the  resumption  of  cash 
payments.    That  committee  entered  into 
the  whole  subject,  and  came  to  this  con- 
clusion, that  cash  payments  should  be  re« 
sumed  in  two  years  nrom  that  period  r  but 
that  committee  did  not  recommend  that, 
with  the  resumption  of  cash  payments, 
the  issue  of  notes  under  5l*  in  Scotland 
should  be  done  away.    In  1818,  another 
committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the 
state  of  the  whole  circulation  in  the  coun* 
try.    That  committee  made  a  report ;  but 
no  part  of  it  recommended,  that  in  Scot- 
land the  privilege  of  issuing  notes  of  5L 
and  under  should  be  taken  away.     He 
did  not,  however,  mean  to  say  that  the 
committee  forgot  that  subject — it  was  not 
a  lache  on  their  part.    No,  they  had  evi- 
dence before  them  with  respect  to  that 
question.    Mr.  Gilchrist  was  examined; 
who  informed  them,  tliat  for  a  century 
preceding,  Scotland  had  an  issue  of  Bank-« 
notes  under  51, ;  but  the  committee  did- 
not  think  it  essential  to   the  principle 
which  they  then  laid  down,  that  Scotland 
should  at  that  moment  be  compelled  to 
issue  gold.    That  formed  no  part  of  the 
plan  Mich  he  himself,  as  chairman  of  tho 
committee,  brought  forward  in  1818.    It 
was  not  at  that  time  deemed  necessary  to 
interfere  with  the  Scotch  currency.  Tnere 
was  then  the  practice  of  a  hundred  years 
previous  to  1797f  and  there  was  also  the 
fact,  that  the  reporu  of  two  succetsiye 
committees  never  did  state  that  it  was  ab- 
solutely necessary,  in  returning  to  a  stable 
and  solid  currency,  that  the  system  which 
had  been  mo  long  adopted  in  Scotland 
shoold  he  altered.    He  would  then  ask 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  to  state  on  what 
declaration  of  the  government  it  was,  that 
he  founded  hia   accusation?    He    pro- 
tested that  be  knew  nothing  of  it.    His 
own  feeling  was,  that  the  measure  should 
be  extended  to  Scotland — but  certainly  not 
withoutan  inquiry.  He  could  not  see  where 
losd  Liverpool  bad,  in  the  slightest  dc« 
4Y 
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gree,  committed  himself.    To  prove  that 
the  noble  lord  had  done  so,  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  referred  to  \he  noble  lord*8 
letter  to  the  Bank.     Now,  if  he  wanted  to 
hhow  that  lord  Liverpool  had  not  com- 
mitted himself,  he  would  quote  that  very 
letter.     His  lord&hip  there  gave  his  view 
of  the  case  to  be,  that  the  state  of  the 
gold  circulation  was  not  the  cause  of  the 
distress.     He  alluded  to  the  year  ITQS, 
and  observed,  that  though  there  was  no 
issue  of  one- pound  notes  then,  there  was  at 
that  time,  very  great  distress.     His  lord- 
ship distinctly  stated,  that  in  1793,  when 
that  distress  prevailed,  there  was  a  metal- 
lic circulation ;  and  therefore,  he  came  to 
this  conclusion,  that  the  issue  of  paper  in 
the  instance  then  immediately  under  con- 
sideration had  not  the  effect  of  creating 
the  distress  which  he  was  anxious  to  re* 
move.     By  the  act  of  1819,  it  was  di- 
rected, that,  in  1822,  the  Bank  should  re- 
sume cash  payments,  and  that  two  years 
after,   both  the  country  banks  ancf  the 
Bank   of  England   should   be   restricted 
from  the  issue  of  small  notes.     With  the 
exception,  therefore,  of  the  difference  be- 
tween lli24f  aikd  1829,  the  plan  adopted 
by  his  majesty's   government  would*  in 
every  point  of  view,  have  the  effect  of 
bringing   into   full  operation  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  committee,  with  which 
the  measure  of  1819  originated.    It  would 
provide,  that  the  basis  of  the  circulation 
should  be  a  metallic  currency :  but,  under 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  it 
was  not  thought  necessary  to  interfere 
with   the   currency   of  Scotland.     Long 
since  it  had  appeared  to  the  earl  of  Liver- 
pool, that  there  was  something  unsound 
in  the  banking  system ;  and   when   Mr. 
Van$)ittart  was  in  office  it  was  proposed 
that   the   bankers    should  find   security. 
The  carJ  of  liiverpool,  at  that  time,  acted 
from  his  own  view  of  the  case,  without 
having  recourse  to  evidence.     The  propo- 
sition then  made  was,  to  call  on  the  bank- 
ers of  England  to  find  security  for  their 
is.^'ue  of  one-pound  and  two'pound  notes. 
And,  what  was  the  conduct  of  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  on  that  occasion  i     He 
turned  round,  and  said  it  was  a  measure 
which  Mr.  Pitt,  in  the  very  zenith  of  his 
power,  would  not  have  attempted  without 
due  inquiry.    That  was  the  very  course 
which   was  taken  on  this  occasion.    A 
committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  subject ;  but  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
was  not  satisfied  with  that  proceeding 
which  he  had  himself  formerly  contended 
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for.    If  he  wanted  arguments  to  prove  I 

necessity  of  grave  and  serious  inquiry- 

he  wanted  reasons  to  show  the  propri 

of  appointing    a  committee'— he    co 

find  them  in  abundance,  in  the  speecl 

the  right  hon.  gentleman,  to  which  he  i 

alluded.  When  the  earl  of  Liverpool  ac 

without  a  committee,  the  risht  hon.  g 

tleman  was  ready  to  move  lor  one ;  i 

when  the  noble  lord  acted  with  a  cc 

mittee,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  said, 

disapprove  of  that  course,  and  think 

measures  ought  to  have  been  at  once  taJ 

at  the  table  of  this  House."     He  wo 

contend  that,  in  proposing  that  a  meta 

circulation  should  be  the  basis  of  the  c 

rency  of  this  country,  there  was  noth 

inconsistent  with  permitting  the  paper 

culation  of  Scotland  to  remain ;  neit 

was  there  any  thing  inconsistent  with 

principle  on  which  he  proposed  that  c 

I  payments  Bhoold  be  resumed    ^a  prin 

■  pie  to  which  he  adhered  as  firmly  as  c 

;  right  hon.  gentleman  did) ;  nor,  in  fii 

i  was  there  any  thing  inconsistent  with  i 

'  declaration  made  by  his  majesty's  gove 

>  mcnt  at  the  beginning  of  the  session, 

i  He  now  came  to  consider  whether  the  < 

I  cision  of  the  committee  could  be  defenc 

I  as  wise  and  prudent;  and  he  called  on  \ 

I  House  to  suspend  their  judgment  ui 

they  had  seen  the  evidence.    The  rij 

I  hon.  gentleman  said,  he  deprecsted  1 

publication  of  the  evidence,  because 

I  contained   many  statements  that   woi 

!  support  the  doctrines  of  different  pa 

phleteers.      The    right   hon.  gentlem 

'  further  stated,  that  he  did  not  comph 

of  the  report,  although  it  embraced  a 

tain  points  which  he  condemned.    No 

the  right  hon.  gentleman  must  know,  tl 

individuals  would  give  their  evidence 

that  way  which  pleased  them  best ;  anc 

they  stated  matter  that  went  to  the  st 

port  of  any  absurd  principle,  the  ri{ 

i  hon.  gentleman  must  feel,  that  it  woi 

I  be  far  more  difficult  to  expunge  that  p 

which  he  might  object  to,  than  to  g\ 

the  whole  examinstion  without  curtc 

ment.    For  the  first  time  the  circulati 

of  Scotland  was,  on  this  occasion,  brouf 

before  a  committee.    As  he  had  said  I 

fore,  his  opinion  was,    that  the  syst< 

which  had  been  laid  down  for  Engia 

should  be  extended  to  Scotland.    He  h 

gone  into  the  committee  with  that  ii 

pression ;  and  he  thought  that  all  ^ene 

reasoning  was  in  favour  of  that  princip 

He  himself  examined  many  of  the  w 

nesses,  and  he  threw  on  them  the  onus 
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{iroving  that  Scotland  formed  an  excep- 
tion to  the  application  of  the  principle. 
It  was  represented  to  him,  after  the 
committee  had  been  formed,  that  it  was 
not  fairly  constituted,  and  that  Scotland 
was  not  duly  represented.  He  acceded 
to  the  proposition  for  extending  the  num- 
ber, and  an  hon.  gentleman  opposite  was 
added  to  the  committee.  He  knew  that 
that  hon.  gentleman's  opinion  was  hostile 
to  a  change  in  the  law ;  but  he  agreed  to 
the  suggestion,  because  he  wished  to  avoid 
the  appearance  of  any  thing  like  partiality. 
The  non.  member  for  Malmetbury  also 
proposed,  that  the  hon.  member  for  Aber- 
decn  should  be  added  to  the  committee. 
This  proposition  was  met  with  the  same 
fairness;  and  that  hon.  gentleman  was 
also  appointed  on  the  committee.  On 
general  reasoning,  he  certainly  conceived 
that  the  same  principle  ought  to  be  ap- 
plied to  Scotland  as  to  England.  But, 
when  they  had  heard  the  evidence,  the 
committee  came  to  this  conclusion,  **  that, 
under  existing  circumstances,  they  could 
not  recommend  a  change  in  the  law  which 
had  prevailed  in  Scotland  for  upwards  of 
a  century ;  and  that  another  trial  should 
be  made  to  see  how  far  a  paper  currency 
in  Scotland  was  compatible  with  a  metal* 
lie  currency  in  England.*'  He  did 
not  think  it  could  bo  said  that  they 
had  pronounced^  by  this  declaration,  a 
decided  opinion  in  favour  of  the  Scotch 
system.  They  had  listened  to,  and  set 
forth,  the  arguments  for  and  against  that 
system,  and  they  had  stated  their  own 
opinion  *<  that,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, they  were  not  prepared  to  pro- 
pose an  alteration  of  the  law.*'  But  they 
added  that  new  circumstances — the  in- 
crease of  wealth,  trade,  and  population, 
in  that  country — might  arise,  which  might 
call  for  an  alteration  of  the  system.  That 
was,  he  conceived,  a  fair  way  to  treat  the 
question.  Were  they  not,  under  all  the 
circumstances,  justified  in  stating,  that 
they  did  not  think  it  expedient  to  alter 
the  system  at  this  moment  ?  He  be- 
lieved it  was  by  no  means  an  over-state- 
ment, that  there  was  a  universal  impres- 
sion in  Scotland,  in  favour  of  the  existing 
system.  He,  however,  would  declare,  for 
one,  that  he  was  prepared  to  have  disre- 
garded that  feeling,  if  conclusive  evidence 
had  been  adduced  on  tlie  other  side.  He 
believed  that  the  system  of  a  paper  cur- 
rency was  advantageous  to  the  bankera 
and  traders  of  Scotland,  and  therefore  he 
was  prepared  for  a  general  concurreoce  of 


opinion  on  that  subject  throughout  every 
part  of  Scotland,  so  far  as  those  bodies 
were  concerned.  But  he  was  of  opinion 
that  the  House  of  Commons  was,  practi- 
cally, capable  of  forming  a  more  accurate 
opinion  on  the  question  of  currency,  than 
any  body  of  persons  out  of  doors ;  and  if 
he  had  thought  it  better^  under  all  the 
circumstances  disclosed  in  evidence,  that 
the  system  which  had  been  so  long  con-^ 
tinued  in  Scotland  should  be  departed 
from,  he  certainly  would  not  have  aban- 
doned the  alteration.  Ten  or  eleven  gen-- 
ilemen  from  Scotland  were  examined,  and 
he  regretted  that,  from  circumstances 
which  he  need  not  mention,  the  inquiries 
of  the  committee  were  not  more  extensive. 
But  he  was  bound  to  say,  that  all  the  opi- 
nions of  those  gentlemen,  and  most  of 
their  facts,  were  in  favour  of  the  present 
system.  What  were  those  facts  f  In  the- 
first  place,  they  were  told  that  the  prac* 
tice  had  existed  in  the  best  days  of  Scot- 
land, a  hundred  years  before  the  year 
1797,  and  those  who  were  interested  na- 
turallv  asked,  «  Why  should  vou  disturb 
us,  who  have  prospered  under  this  system  f 
Why  meddle  with  us,  who  have  never  in- 
terfered with  you?"  Ihey  also  called 
the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the 
country  banks  of  England.  Here  ho 
begged  leave  to  observe,  that  he  never 
threw  any  slur  on  those  banks.  He  would 
say  of  the  country  bankers,  not  that  a  few 
of  them  were  respectable,  but  that  taking 
them  as  a  class,  they  were  most  respect- 
able. And  the  very  best  thing  that  could 
be  done  for  them  was,  to  remove  that  im- 
perfection in  their  lyitem,  which  had 
operated  unfavourably  to  them  in  the 
public  mind.  The  system  was  doubtless 
defective  in  practice ;  and  the  conduct  of 
some  individuals  had  not  tended  to  im- 
prove it.  A  return  had  been  laid  before 
the  committee,  of  the  number  of  bankera 
in  Scotland  who  had  become  insolvent, 
from  the  1st  of  January  1816,  to  the  pre* 
sent  timei  and  a  similar  account  had  been 
made  out  with  reference  to  England.' 
When  he  compared  the  result,  he  was 
astonished.  He  could  not  help  making 
that  comparison ;  but  he  did  not  do  it  for 
the  purpose  of  casting  any  reflection. 
He  found,  that  in  Scotland,  there  was  but 
one  application  since  1816,  on  the  part  of 
an  insolvent  banker,  while  In  England, 
during  the  same  period,  there  bad  been 
158  commissions  of  bankruptcy  sued  out 
against  bankers.  [Mr.  Tiemey  said, 
«  Tint  ia  the  fault  or  the  system."]    The 
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right  hon.  gentleman  observed,  that  the 
system  was  to  blame.  He  admitted  the 
t'dct.  God  forbid  that  he  should  impute 
the  circumstance  to  any  wronc  or  im- 
proper cause !  But  the  remarik  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  was  precisely  the 
Fame  that  was  niude  by  the  people  of 
Scotland.  Tiiey  also  exclaimed  against 
the  system  pursued  ia  this  country,  and 
extolled  their  own  system,  which  pro- 
duced so  different  a  result.  That  which 
he  contended  for  was,  that  there  was  no 
evidence  adduced  before  the  committee 
to  show  that  the  English  and  Scutch  sys- 
tems of  small  currency  were  likely  to  de- 
range each  other.  The  witnesses  proved 
that  the  Scotch  system  had  gone  on  well 
for  upwards  of  a  hundred  years,  during 
which  the  pupcr  circulation  had  been 
greater  than  the  gold.  In  that  time  it 
appeared  that  Scotland  had  suffered  great 
political  commotion.  Two  rebellions  had 
broken  out,  and  the  changes  of  govern- 
ment were  of  an  extraordinary  nature* 
Yet  ilio  mercantile  credit  of  that  country 
had  not  sufi'ored  any  shocks  hke  those 
wliich  had  frequLMuly,  within  the  same 
time,  convulsed  th'j  mercantile  credit  of 
England.  The  cliiuf  ground  of  the  sup- 
port which  he  had  given  in  this  instance 
to  the  Scoich  system  of  circulation  was 
the  hy.^iem  of  cash  credits,  which,  acting 
through  branch  banks  connected  with  the 
thirty  piinci))al  banks  of  Scotland,  en- 
courai^cd  and  enlivened  agriculture  and 
manuraclures  in  the  remotest  parts  of  that 
country.  The  argument  of  the  bankers 
against  the  application  of  the  new  law  was 
this — If  the  government  should  prohibit 
the  issuing  of  notes  under  5/.,  the  phief 
banks  would  have  no  motive  for  continu- 
ing to  support  the  branches  of  their  se- 
veral establishments  now  spread  among 
the  Highlands,  and  to  the  farthest  bounds 
of  the  country.  The  power  of  issuing 
small  notes  was  the  only  advantage  of 
which  the  banks  could  avail  themselves  in 
those  distant  parts,  where  the  circulation 
was  almost  wholly  notes  of  the  small  de- 
nomination?. The  bankers  would  there- 
fore naturally  look  to  their  own  safety,  and 
withdraw  their  branch  banks.  He  would 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a  com- 
parative statement  of  the  paper  circulation 
in  Scotland  and  in  England  at  the  same 
periods.  By  the  labours  of  the  committee 
which  sat  in  1819,  it  was  ascertained,  that 
the  entire  circulation  of  paper  in  England 
was  so:iicwhere  about  40,000,000/.,  of 
which  the  Bank  of  England  had  issued 
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between  23,000,000^  and  24,000,< 
The  rest  consisted  of  the  issues  of  con 
banks.  He  would  take  the  circulath 
the  small  notes  of  the  Bank  of  Engla 
6,000,000/.  or  7.000,000/.,  which 
but  a  small  proportion  to  the  whole 
rency.  In  Scotland,  it  might  be  saic 
there  was  now  no  gold  at  all  in  cir 
tion.  The  whole  of  the  circulatioi 
nearly  as  the  committee  could  asoe 
the  amount,  was  at  this  tioae  a 
8,300,000/. :  of  this  sum,  2,00(^000/. 
estimated  to  be  in  notes  of  value  less 
5/.  He  had  gone  into  the  committee 
the  impression,  tliat  the  circalatio 
Scotland  ou^ht  to  be  regulated  b^ 
same  law  which  was  to  be  applied  U 
small  note  circulation  of  England, 
after  hearing  the  evidence,  he  owned 
he  was  afraid,  without  further  evid 
being  produced  to  prove  that  the 
systems  of  Scotch  and  Eaglish  cum 
were  incompaUble,  to  resuve  on  dc 
away  with  that  of  Scotland.  He  was 
ready  if  that  incompatibility  could 
proved,  if  it  could  be  shown  that  the  ti 
of  Scotland  would  go  on  as  well,  or  bei 
by  immediately  assimilating  its  currc 
to  that  of  England,  to  carry  that  res 
tion  into  effect.  At  present,  he  felt 
safer  conclusion  to  be  this— that  I 
were  not  to  be  enamoured  of  the  Sci 
system ;  but  to  let  it  abide  some  for 
trial,  rather  than  risk  the  danger  to  wJ 
the  trade  and  interests  of  Scotland  mij 
according  to  the  evidence,  be  suhje^ 
by  too  speedy  and  rigid  an  applicatio 
the  same  law,  under  very  aiflerent 
varying  circumstauces,  to  the  currencj 
the  two  countries.  He  regretted,  tho 
opposed  in  politics  to  the  right  hon.  ^ 
tieman,  to  have  to  bring  forward  any 
port  which  did  not  meet  with  liis  ap| 
bation ;  but  he  never  signed  a  repori 
chairman  of  a  committee^-hc  never 
an  act  as  a  member  of  parliament  —  wl 
gave  him  more  unqualified  satisfac 
than  he  felt  in  having  come  to  the  « 
elusion  which  he  had  formed  upon 
subject. 

Mr.  Abercromby  said,  that  he  went 
the  committee  with  a  full  persuasior 
the  extreme  absurdity  of  having  one 
of  principles  regarding  the  currency 
England,  and  another  set  for  Scotli 
and  he  had  heard  nothing,  in  the  coi 
of  the  inquiry,  that  had  altered  his  opin 
Every  position  in  the  report  was  in  fai 
of  the  general  principles  the  House 
adopted  for  this  country,  but  the  c 
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clufion  led  to  quite  the  contrary  rt^vku 
He  therefore  objected  to  tlie  report. 
There  had  beeo  no  evidence  that  the  syt- 
tem  of  cash  credits  would  be  destroyed 
by  the  abolition  of  small  notes.  The 
comniittee»  indeed,  in  one  passage,  ex- 
pressed their  unwillingness  to  derange  a 
system  which  had  proved  so  beneficial  io 
practice ;  but  that  House  was  bound  in 
justice  to  its  own  principles,  to  impose 
them  on  Scotland,  unless  it  was  prepared 
to  pronounce  much  more  decisively  than 
this  report  If  the  currency  of  Scotland 
were  left  in  its  present  state,  there  would 
be  an  excessive  issue  of  paper  in  that 
country,  and  the  whole  burthen  of  keep- 
ing up  the  supply  of  gold  would  be  cast 
on  the  bankers  of  England.  Why  were 
ihey  not  heard  in  their  defence  i  If  the 
same  indulgence  had  been  extended  to 
them  that  the  Scotch  Bonkers  had  re- 
ceived, a  very  difierent  result  would  have 
ensued.  A  striking  fallacy  in  the  speech 
of  the  right,  hon.  Secretary  was,  that  he 
•uted  his  case  as  if  there  had  been  no 
distress  at  any  time,  during  the  last  cen- 
tury»  in  Scotland.  No  mistake  could  be 
greater.  There  had  been  a  recurrence  of 
public  calamities,  quite  as  often  as  in  this 
country*  The  solidity  of  the  Scotch 
banks,  in  consequence  of  the  great  number 
of  partners  in  them,  was  a  reason  why, 
above  all  others,  they  ought  to  be  put 
under  restraint,  as  to  the  issue  of  their 
notes.  By  dividing  theresponsibih'ty  among 
so  many  individuals,  the  temptation  to 
over- issue  was  greatly  increased.  The 
people  of  Scotland  had  suffered  as  much 
as  any  people  from  excess  of  paper. 
Prices  had  been  raised,  and  the  labourer 
was  mulcted  of  his  wages  by  the  over- 
issues of  the  Scotch  banks. 

Mr.  Peelf  across  the  table:  **  That  was 
during  the  Bank  restriction." 

Mr.  AbercromUfy^  '*  Not  then,  only.  I 
affirm,  that  this  state  of  things  existed 
during  the  very  last  year." 

Mr.  Peel.  *<  And  m  England,  too." 

Mr.  Abercromhy  continued,  be  did  not 
dispute  that.  He  stated  a  general  pro- 
position, which  he  knew  was  equally  ap- 
Elicable  to  both  countries.  A  great  deial 
ad  been  said  of  the  loss  occasionally  sus- 
tained by  the  English  labourer,  by  the 
failure  of  a  country  bank;  but  he  was 
convinced  that  the  Scotch  labourer  suf- 
fered a  much  more  severe  loss  by  the 
depreciation  of  the  currency,  resulting  from 
over-issues,  because  this  loss  was  of  longer 
continuance.    There  could  be  no  doubt 


as  to  the  princmlca  on  which  the  currenqr 
should  be  fonoaed.  They  were  estsblisbed 
incontroveftjbly  by  the  oullion  Comlnittee. 
That  was  the  sole  and  exclusive  object  of 
its  labours.  In  1819,  they  underwent  a 
second  ordeal,  before  the  coronaittee  on 
the  resumption  of  cash  payments.  The 
condition  of  Scotland  was  every  day  ap- 

(iroxinuittng  more  closely  to  that  of  Eng^ 
and.  It  was  idle  to  pretend,  that  tbe 
Scotch  b^nkera]  bad  always  conducted 
theur  business  with  all  the  pmdeoce  to 
which  they  laid  claim.  Was  there  no 
distress  at  Glasgow,  and  in  other  manu- 
facturing districts  of  Scotland  I  Another 
objection  he  had  to  the  Report  was,  that 
it  recommended  a  measure  which  had 
never  before  been  heard  of— 4heexclusioQ 
of  Scotch  notes  from  circulation  in  Eng- 
land. If  such  a  lair  were  passed,  it  would 
be  the  most  vicious,  odious,  and  detest- 
able, in  principle,  that  had  ever  receiTCMl 
the  sanction  of  parliament.  When  the 
prcMposition  was  made  in  the  committee,, 
he  had  offered  no  opposition  to  it*  He 
had  patiently  heard  aii  that  could  be  urffed 
in  iu  fiivonr;  and  at  the  close  of  the  dis- 
cussion, he  bad  stated,  that  he  would  not 
pledge  himself  to  support  It.  He  had 
often  passed  the  boundary  between  the 
two  countries  without  being  aware  of  it ; 
yet  this  act,  which  any  one  might  uncon- 
sciously commit,  was  henceforth  to  be 
subjected  to  possibly  a  severe  penalty. 
Sure  he  was,  that  if  any  individual  suffer- 
ed under  it,  the  country,  from  end  to  end, 
would  sympathize  with  him.  The  only 
offisnce  to  which  tliis  new  crime  was 
analogous,  was  that  of  smuggling.  The 
smuggler,  atlesst,cheated  the  Eachequer; 
but  the  introducer  of  a  Scotch  note  would 
be  guilty  of  fraud  against  nobody.  If  the 
new  parliament  disgraced  the  Statute- 
book,  by  an  enactment  of  thb  character, 
it  would  infallibly  disgrace  itself  in  the 
eyes  of  all  mankind.  The  Report,  in  no 
|>oint  of  view,  would  be  satisfactory, 
either  to  the  people  of  England,0rto  those 
of  Scotland.  The  concluding  part  said, 
in  eftct,  to  the  latter— ^  You  are  too 
much  for  us  now,  but  we  will  do  what  we 
intend  another  time.**  He  contended, 
that  the  course  now  proposed  justified,  in 
appearance,  all  the  objections  which  had 
been  thrown  out  against  their  principles 
by  practical  men,  and  displayed  an  incon- 
aistency  extremely  prejudical  to  the  in- 
terests both  of  Englsnd  and  Scotland.  It 
was,  in  his  opinion,  quite  impossible  to 
maintain  any  taw  upon  the  subject  of  the 
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currency  in  England,  unless  they  made  it 
equally  applicable  to  Scotland.  The 
Report  was  an  argument  against  them- 
selves, and  against  all  those  who  had,  on 
either  side  of  the  House,  supported  those 
principles,  which  the  course  now  recom- 
mended, would  most  decidedly  controvert. 
No  obstacles  had,  he  could  assert  with 
confidence,  been  thrown  in  their  way  by 
the  gentlemen  on  his  side  of  the  House. 
They  had  joined  most  cordially  in  prose- 
cuting the  inquiry  to  a  beneficial  result ; 
but  he  must  say,  that  the  result  contained 
in  the  Report  upon  the  table  was  not  very 
satisfactory,  and  that  his  majesty's  minis- 
ters would  find  the  two  systems  which 
they  recommended  totally  incompatible. 
He  concluded  by  declaring,  that  the 
course  recommended  in  the  Report  would 
prove  injurious  in  its  progress,  and  unfor- 
tunate in  its  results ;  for  it  must  be  pro- 
ductive of  confusion  in  the  circulating 
medium  of  the  country,  and  might  lead  to 
the  re-establishment  of  a  bank-note  issue 
in  England. 

Mr.  (/•  P,  Grant  denied  that  it  was  at 
all  neccs«ary  to  assimilate  the  currency  of 
Scotland  and  England.  A  difference  had 
existed  in  that  currency  for  a  very  long 
and  difficult  period,  and  yet  they  had  the 
evidence  ofthree  Bank  directors,  decidedly 
declaring  that  it  had  no  bad  effect  upon 
the  commerce  of  that  country,  or  the 
transactions  of  its  inhabitants.  During  a 
period  of  little  less  than  a  century,  there 
had  been,  in  fact,  but  two  failures ;  the 
whole  loss  from  which  amounted  to  only 
36,000/.  If  facts,  therefore,  were  brought 
to  establish  the  necessity  of  interference 
in  the  paper  system  of  Scotland,  the 
burthen  of  the  proof  lay,  he  conceived, 
tlie  other  way.  Considering  what  the 
state  of  Scotland  was,  when  the  banking 
system  was  first  introduced,  and  to  what 
a  state  of  prosperity  it  had  advanced,  now 
that  it  was  brought  to  perfection,  it  ought 
to  be  a  very  strong  case  which  could 
warrant  their  interference.  The  whole 
system  of  banking  in  Scotland  was  founded 
on  the  issue  of  one  and  two  pound  notes  ; 
and  the  whole  of  the  profits  of  the  bankers 
were  derived  from  them.  The  whole 
country,  too,  participated  in  those  profits ; 
for  all  monies  lodged  with  them,  the 
bankers  allowed  an  interest  of  4  per  cent, 
and  as  they  afterwards  lent  that  money  at 
.5  per  cent,  it  followed  that  one  per  cent 
was  the  whole  sum  which  the  banker  ob- 
tained to  defray  his  expenses,  make  good 
his  lobses,  and  Vcpay  him  for  his  trouble. 
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A  system  of  that  kind,  in  which  the 
fits  were  so  small,  the  risks  so  little, 
the  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  man^ 
great,  should  not  be  meddled  with  i 
slight  grounds.  The  House  should  I 
what  they  had  not,  the  fullest  proof  < 
absolute  necessity.  The  hon.  gentle 
then  entered  into  a  detail  of  the  ad 
tages  proved  by  the  Report  to  resu 
Scotland  from  a  paper  currency,  and 
tended,  that  cash  payments  could  no 
supoorted  without  it.  If  the  pre 
method  adopted  with  regard  to  Engl 
did  not  produce  the  benefits  which  i 
anticipated,  the  system  of  Scotland  m 
hereafter  point  out  the  expedience 
allowing  a  small-note  circulation  to  1 
land. 

Mr.  W.  Gordon  said,  that  the  Sc< 
were  perfectly  right  in  preferring  i 
own  system  of^banking  to  that  of  Engh 
No  complaiot  had  heeti  made  against 
Scotch  system  of  banking;  no  overtradi 
no  rash  speculation  had  been  atlributec 
that  system,  and  no  failures  bad  occur 
in  Scotland  in  consequence  of  its  be 
adopted.  That  system  had  given 
greatest  satisfaction  to  the  trading  inte 
of  Scotland,  and  to  the  country  at  lai 
It  would,  therefore,  have  been  both  un 
and  impolitic  to  interfere  with  it,  Engl 
was  dinerently  circumstanced.  An  alU 
tion  in  England  was  an  act  of  necessi 
but  in  Scotland,  the  present  system 
banking  having  given  satisfaction  for 
long  a  period,  there  was  no  necessity  wl 
ever  for  a  change.  It  ought  always  te 
recollected  by  those  who  considered 
subject,  that  m  England  they  were  o\ 
returning  to  the  system  which  had  oi 
universally  prevailed,  and  which  had  hi 
interrupted  by  a  succession  of  circi 
stances;  but  in  Scotland  it  had  b 
always  the  same,  and  with  it  they  I 
gone  on  advancing  in  power  and  prosper 
If  a  paper  circulation  enjoyed  the  co 
dence  of  the  people,  he,  for  one,  wo 
always  support  it. 

Sir  M.  W.  Ridley  said,  that  as  he  1 
abstained  from  making  any  observati 
upon  the  system  of  banking  at  the  ti 
when  the  subject  was  discussed  with  rel 
ence  to  the  English  country  bankers, 
might  perhaps  be  asked,  why  he  p 
posed  to  make  any  observations  upon 
subject  now.  In  answer  to  that,  be  co 
say,  that  as  an  English  country  ban! 
as  one  of  those  whose  proceedings  w 
said  to  have  produced  all  the  mil 
which    aiSicted    the    country,    he   i 
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avoided  taking  any  part  in  the  debate, 
lest  he  should  be  supposed  to  have  a  per- 
sonal feeling  upon  the  subject,  and  to  be 
swayed  by  prejudice,  in  opposing  any 
measures  which  the  legislature  might 
think  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the 
country.  He  was  one  of  those  who  op« 
posed  the  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's 
project  some  years  ago,  which  proposed 
to  compel  country  bankers  to  lodge  a 
large  sum  in  the  funds,  as  a  security  for 
their  issues;  because  he  considered  it 
most  unjustifiable  to  deprive  men  who 
were  liaole  to  sudden  demands,  of  the 
means  which  enabled  them  to  meet  them 
with  perfect  facility ;  but,  although  he  had 
resisted  that  security,  he  challenged  in- 
quiry into  their  conduct,  and  declared^ 
without  hesitation,  that  they  had  been  most 
unjustly  and  most  unfairly  treated.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  opposite,  and  the 
noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury, 
had  thrown  out  insinuations  against  them 
which  lie  was  sure  they  must  regret.  The 
expressions  contained  in  the  Letter  to  the 
Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  had,  in 
his  opinion,  done  more  mischief  than  all 
the  failures  which  had  preceded  them. 
He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  actually  meant  to  produce 
such  an  effect ;  but  the  expressions  which 
cast  such  a  reflection  upon  the  conduct 
of  the  country  bankers  were  very  ill-ad- 
vised. He  had  no  objection  to  any  in- 
quiries which  went  to  a  strict  examination 
of  all  the  concerns  of  the  English  country 
banks,  and  for  them  he  demanded  inquiry. 
He  felt  well  convinced  that  their  solidity 
of  means  and  soundness  of  principles 
would  stand  the  test,  if  they  allowed  that 
they  had  lately  stood  the  effect  of  such  a 
storm  as  had  never  before  been  witnessed. 
When  the  country  bankers  were  subjected 
by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  to  that  mea- 
sure, which  extended  only  to  1829,  and 
then  took  away  from  them  the  power  to 
issue  any  more  notes,  he  said  there  must 
be  something  wrong  in  our  system,  com- 
pared with  that  of  Scotland.  Now,  he 
demanded  inquiry  on  the  part  of  those 
bankers,  and  he  was  confident,  if  it  waa 
granted,  that  it  would  be  found  that  no 
well'Conducted  bank  in  England  waa  dif- 
ferent from  any  well-conducted  bank  of 
Scotland.  He  was  one  of  those  who  held 
an  opinion  upon  thb  subject  somewhat 
opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  political  eco- 
nomists* He  believed  that  a  paper  cur- 
rency, upon  a  secure  and  solid  basis,  con* 
vertible  into  gold,  was  better  than  a  me- 


tallic currency.    He  was  wQling  to  admit 
that  a  paper  currency  was  favourable  to 
over-speculation ;  and  it  was  in  this  light 
that  he  viewed  the  arrangement,  with  re- 
ference to  Scotland,  with  the  most  jea« 
lousy.    Scotland,  by  the  continuance  of 
her  paper  currency,   would  be  able  to 
lend  assistance  to  mterests  which  were  in 
want  of  such  aid  y  whilst  England,  by  the 
alteration  in  her  currency,  had  her  hands, 
as  it  were,  tied  in  this  respect.    He  did 
not  feel  any  grudse  towards  Scotland  for 
the  advantages  sne  was  to  gain,  but  be 
did  not  like  that  she  should  gain  them  at 
the  expense  of  England.    The  two  coun- 
tries,he  knew,  must  go  on  together,  shar- 
ing equal  advantages.    These  being  hia 
opinions,  he  should  move,  in  the  coune 
or  the  night,  a  resolution  to  pledge  the 
House  to  take  the  earliest  opportunity 
next  session  to  enter  into  the  considera- 
tion of  the  effects  likely  to  be  produced 
by  the  existence  of  currencies  or  different 
denominations  in  the  two  countries.    He 
was  convinced  that  it  waa  requisite  to  put 
Scotland  upon  the  same  footing  as  £ng* 
land,  or  to  cause  England  to  return  to 
that  state  from  which  she  had  departed ; 
and  he  thought  investigation  would  show 
it  to  be  more  desirable  to  return  to  the 
one  than  persevere  in  the  other.    He  un« 
derstood  that  some  means  were  to  be 
taken  to  prevent  Scotch  notes  from  drco- 
lating  in  England.    The  Secretary  for  the 
Home  Department  had  had  some  expert- 
ence  in  the  penal  laws  of  the  kingaora ; 
but  he  thought  his  ingenuity  would  be 
puzzled  to  frame  a  penal  law  which  should 
successfully  prevent  the  Scotch  notes  from 
crossing  the   border.    Before  the   year 
1797,   It  appeared  that  there  were  not 
fewer  than    sixty  or   seventy  thousand 
pounds  of  Scotch  notes  in  circidation  in 
England.    At  present,  the  Scotch  banka 
had  their  agents  every  where  in  this  coun- 
try, and  there  was  no  reason  to  suppose 
the  circulation  was  not  kept  op.    The  re- 
issue of  notes  in  England  might  be  pre- 
vented ;  but  how  they  could  prevent  the 
traveller  in  Scotland  from  bringing  the 
notes  of  the  country  away  with  him  bo. 
did    not    know.     The   Bank    directors, 
when  asked  the  question,  relative  to  the 
continuance  of  jMiper  curreocv  in  Scot- 
land, said,  that  it  would  not  hurt  them, 
provided  the  notes  did  not  pass  beyond 
Scotland.    An  hon.  member  auggested, 
that  the  evil  could  be  prevented  bv  coun« 
try  bankers  not  changing  Scotch  notes 
when  brought  to  tbero ;  but  to  that  plan 
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inerelj  t  queilw  of  timet  hut  that  it  wm 
M^ouiUe  to  cMceive  t{iere  could  be  a 
pcroMiieiit  difierenee  in  the  eurieocy  of 
the  three  kingdoms.  Why,  therefore, 
bed  the  me^ure  been  ebandooed  ?  Why 
had  not  some  Ifmitation  been  imposed  on 
the  Scotdi,  when  so  many  restrictions 
were  imposed  on  the  English  currency  ? 
It  was  said,  that  the  circulation  of  Scot- 
land amounted  U>  three  nulUons,  of  which 
l^wo  were  s^t^d  to  pon^iat  pf  small  notes. 
Now»  if  it  V^  impossible  to  obtain  specie, 
ip^tfi  which  tp  convert  the  whole  of  the 
fire  Yxuljipfis  of  pB^U  notes,  purely  we 
ought  to  have  requifi^  die  bankers^  of 
Scotland  tpefford  ^^^^  f ecufity  agaipat 
the  dangers  that  might  arise  trpm  their 
over-issaes,  by  having  one  of  those  two 
millions,  at  least,  converted  into  go1d« 
That  would,  ip  ieet,  have  been  doing  no 

$pre  ^hiMs  reqpjniig  thi^t  ope-third  of 
^ir  ^epitfl  should  be  in  specie.  He 
called  on  the  President  of  the  Boi|rd  of 
Trade  to  say  what  would  be  the  effect 
of  eur  ohanees  with  respect  to  foreign 
countries  I  In  the  years  1824  and  1825, 
by  our  over-isaues  pf  paper-money,  gold, 
to  the  amount  of  eight  millions,  h^d 
found  its  way  from  this  country  into 
other  nations;  and  what  was  the  conse- 
quence? Whv,  as  no  people  lived  so 
fast  as  those  who  lived  upon  borrowing, 
the  demands  of  those  nations  for  our 
poppyi  and  afterwards  pur  manufactures, 
became  very  great.  As  we  possessed 
more  than  enoqgh  of  paper  monev  for 
our  purposes,  tne  new  states  pf  South 
America  borrowed  a  large  portion  of  our 
superabundant  wealth;  and  became  our 
best  customers  for  our  inanufactured 
goods.  In  1825  and  1826,  our  paper 
credit  beginning  |o  fail,  we  were  obliged 
to  call  on  those  covntries  to  repay  the 
money  we  had  lent.    We  suddenly  de- 

E rived  them  of  the  capital  on  which  they 
ad  begun  to  trad^,  and  by  which  the 
amount  and  value  of  their  dealings  must, 
pf  course,  have  beep  regu^ted}  and 
then,  having  suddenly  made  them  poorer, 
we  experienced  the  efects  of  their  poverty, 
by  their  ceasing  to  call  for  those  manu- 
factures which,  for  want  of  their  demand, 
were  now  rotting  in  oar  warehouses  at 
home.  He  deprecated  this  oon^tant  vacil- 
Imion  of  conduct,  and  aaked,  whf  t  f ecu? 
rit^  bad  ihe  pountry  that,  in  one  or  two 
yearS;  ministers  would  not  return  to  the 
system  which  they  had  now  partiaHy 
abandoned.  The  exemption  of  Scotland 
from  this  change  of  currency,  while  it 
VOL.  XV. 


was  invidious  towards  England,  did  not 
benefit  the  former  countrv;  since  her 
surplus  prodace  must  l|e  sold  in  the  Eng- 
lish markets;  by  whose  currencv,  of 
course,  their  value  muQl  be  regulated. 
He  bad  more  than  pnce  hinted,  that  the 
country  could  npt  pay  its  taxes  and  its 
expenditure,  upon  a  scale  regulated  by 
the  ancient  standard  of  its  cnrreqcy. 
Ptricpf  must  be  relative.  Corn  must  find 
iMi  level,  like  aU  other  commodities ;  and 
he  dqubted  whether  the  country  gentle- 
ipen  would  aoprove  of  the  system  of  cash 
payments,  wnea  they  found  the  price  of 
cpm  fall  so  low  as  i5f  •  Sugars  had  fallen 
from  70s*  to  55#.;  but  the  old  duty  of 
27«.,  which  was  a  main  ingredient  in  the 
pvipe,  did  not  fall  in  the  same  proportion. 
He  was  never  against  a  reform  in  the  cur- 
rency; but  nothing  could  be  so  preju- 
dicial as  to  announce  a  change  one  day, 
pnd  reosl  it  the  next*  He  could  not 
ponplude  without  palling  upon  the  cban« 
pellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  recal  the  hard 
words  he  had  applied  to  his  friend  Malacht 
Malagrowther,  who,  he  thouffht,  since  the 
change  in  his  sentiments,  had  some  reason 
to  complain. 

^  Mr.  Hudson  Gumey  said,  he  was  con- 
vinced, that  all  the  trading  and  commer- 
cial concerns  of  Scotland  were  so  inter- 
woven with  her  system  of  paper  money, 
that  distress  and  ruin  woiud  follow  any 
attempt  to  break  it  up.  He  did  not, 
however,  present  himself  as  a  [Mmegyrisi 
of  that  syatem,  per  se^  being  oif  opinion, 
that  it  was  liable  to  this  great  objection— 
that  under  it  a  greater  quantity  misht  be 
thrpvn  into  circulation  than  could  pos- 
sibly be  the  case  under  the  mtem  carried 
on  In  Enffland.  What  adivantage  had 
been  found,  by  the  committee,  in  the 
Scotch  over  the  En|^isi^  bonkinf  ayateoi* 
he  could  ool  cpoceife.  The  oSly  diftr- 
ence  that  be  kneir  eif  in  the  two  phns 
was,  that  uk  EMlfnd  the  bankers  exn 
changed  each  ether's  notes  on  the  dqr 
fdlowiog  that  epen  which  they  receifid 
them,  whenees  in  Scotland  that  operatien 
was  net  performed  With  ao  nsudi  speed. 
The  emct  of  obUgtng  tiua  country  to 
return  to  a  saetaUie  currency  at  the  pre- 
sent mesneat  w||s  greatly  injurious  td  us. 
The  present  was  a  period  w  great  stag- 
osfitioo;  end  though  the  exmngeawere 
faviMiiiibia  to  us-— of  great  distress ;  se 
asuch  so,  that  we  were 'actually  purchase 
ing  she  sovereigns  that  were  coning  into 
the  couotjry  at  the  rate  of  90is.  or  40f. 
each.  That  this  waa  the  fiue  any  ooe 
4Z 
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might  satisfy  himself  by  merely  consider- 
ing  the  price  at  which  goods  were  now 
exporting ;  and  by  which,  he  maintained, 
that  there  was  a  loss  of  one-third  or  one- 
half  to  England.  So  much,  then,  for  the 
policy  of  the  currency  measures  at  a 
moment  like  the  present.  If  they  looked 
back  to  the  operation  of  the  measure  of 
1819,  they  would  find  that  precisely  the 
same  effects  had  been  yisible.  There  was 
then  the  same  commercial  distress,  fol- 
lowed by  a  stagnation— the  same,  in  a 
different  degree — and  followed  by  severe 
agricultural  distress.  He  hoped  that  they 
would  examine  the  question  of  the  cur- 
rency more  fully,  in  order  to  see  whether 
relief  could  not  be  given  from  those  con- 
sequences, which,  he  contended,  must 
result  from  an  adherence  to  the  standard 
of  gold  at  3/.  I7s.  lO^d.  per  oz.  He 
hoped  that  silver  would  be  admitted  into 
the  standard,  or  that  government  paper, 
in  some  shape,  would  be  issued;  not, 
perhaps,  to  the  extent  of  being  a  legal 
tender,  but  in  some  form  or  other. 
Unless  this,  or  something  having  the 
same  tendency,  were  adopted,  the  country 
would  not  be  long  able  to  support  itself. 

Mr.  Cripps  thought,  that  the  bankers 
of  England  had  reason  to  complain  that 
a  committee  of  inquiry  had  not  been 
granted,  before  their  circulation  was 
limited  by  the  alteration  in  the  currency. 
They  were  as  much  entitled  to  that 
favour  as  the  Scotch  banks.  With  re- 
spect to  the  Bank  of  England,  he  thought 
it  had  many  difficulties  to  encounter,  be- 
fore the  establishment  of  the  branch 
banks  ;  but  these  difficulties  it  had  laud- 
ably endeavoured  to  surmount;  and  he 
hoped,  that  before  the  next  session  those 
banks  would  be  in  operation,  much  to  the 
advantage  of  the  public. 

Mr.  MarvoeU  expressed  his  firm  con- 
viction, that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
keep  faith  with  the  public  creditor,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  continue  a  metallic 
currency.  The  only  way  to  support  such 
a  currency  would  be,  to  reduce  taxation  ; 
and  he  for  one  would  vote  for  such  reduc- 
tion, without  reference  to  any  considera- 
tion of  whether  or  not  the  reduction 
would  prevent  faith  being  kept  with  the 
public  creditor. 

The  Report  was  then  laid  on  the  table. 
After  which,  sir  M.  W.  Ridley  moved, 
**  That  it  is  advisable,  in  the  next  session 
of  parliament,  to  institute  an  Inquiry 
how  far  the  interests  of  England  and 
Scotland  may  be  affected  by  a  different 


system  of  Currency  in  the  two'Coimtriei ; 
and  to  consider  whether  maj  or  what 
means  may  be  necessary  to  «B«inilatc  it, 
so  as  to  promote  the  general  interests  of 
both."— The  motion  was  put,  and  nega- 
tived. 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
Wednesday^  May  Sl« 

The  Kino's  Speech  at  the  Cz^sm  of 
THE  Sessiok.]  After  the  rovai  ugent 
had  been  given  to  sundry  billSy  tne  Sesnon 
was  nut  au  end  to  br  Commission.  Upon 
which  occasion,  the  Lord  Chancraor 
delivered  the  following  Speech  :— 

^*  My  Lordsi  and  Geotleaieny 

<<  His  Majesty  commands  us  to  inlbrm 
you  that  the  state  of  the  public  bnsfness 
enabling  his  Majesty  to  close  the  Session 
at  a  period  of  the  year  the  most  conveni- 
ent for  a  general  election,  it  it  his 
Majesty's  intention  to  dissolve^  without 
delay,  the  present  Parliamenti  and  to 
direct  the  issue  of  writs  for  the  calUng  of  - 
a  new  one. 

**  His  Majesty  cannot  take  leave  of  you 
witUqut  commanding  us  to  express  his 
Majesty's  deep  sense  of  the  zeal  and  public 
spirit  which  you  have  constantly  displayed 
in  the  discharge  of  your  several  important 
functions. 

<*His  Majesty  particularly  acknow- 
ledges the  promptitude  and  discretion 
with  which  you  have  applied  yourselves  to 
the  objects  specially  recommended  to  you 
by  his  Majesty  at  the  commencement  of 
this  session ;  and  his  Msjesty  confidently 
hopes  that  the  good  effect  of  your  deli- 
berations will  be  manifested  in  the  ioi- 
proved  stability  of  public  and  private 
credit. 

<<His  Majesty  has  the  satisfaction  to 
inform  you,  that  the  distinguished  skill, 
bravery,  and  success,  with  which  the 
operations  of  the  British  amis»  In  the 
dominions  of  the  king  of  Ava^  have  been 
carried  on,  have  led  to  the  signatoret  upon 
highly  honourable  terms,  of  a  prdiminary 
treaty  with  that  sovereign,  whidi  his 
Majesty  has  every  reason  to  expect  will 
he  the  foundation  of  a  secure  and  pema* 
nent  peace. 
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«  His  Majesty  further  commandi  ut  to 
repeat  to  you,  that  his  Majesty's  earnest 
endeavours  have  continued  to  be  unre- 
mittingly exerted  to  prevent  the  breaking 
out  of  hostilities  among  nations,  and  to 
put  an  end  to  those  which  still  unhappily 
exist,  as  well  in  America  as  in  Europe. 

**  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons, 

**  His  Majesty  coounands  us  to  thank 
you  for  the  provision  which  you  have  made 
for  the  service  of  the  year. 

<<  His  Majesty's  attention  will  be  con- 
stantly directed  to  the  reduction  of  the 
public  expenditure  in  every  degree  that 
may  be  consistent  with  the  due  mainte- 
nance of  the  security,  honour,  and  inte- 
rests of  his  kingdom. 

<<  My  Lords,  and  Gentlemen, 

<*  We  are  specially  commanded  to  assure 
you,  that  his  Majesty's  paternal  feelings 
have  been  deeply  a&cted  by  the  distresses 
which  have  prevailed  among  the  manufac- 
iurlng  classes  of  his  Majesty's  subjects, 


9nd  by  the  exemplary  patience  with  which 
those  distresses  have  been  generally  home. 

"  His  Majesty  trusts  that  the  causes 
out  of  which  the  partial  stagnation  of 
employment  has  arisen  are,  under  the 
blessing  of  Providence,  in  a  course  of  gra- 
dual abatement, 

**  His  Majesty  is  confident  that  your 
presence  and  example  in  your  several 
counties  will  contribute  to  maintain  and 
encourage  the  loyal  and  orderly  spirit 
which  pervades  the  great  body  of  his 
people ;  and  his  Majesty  relies  upon  your 
disposition  to  inculcate  that  harmony  and 
mutual  good-will  among  the  several  great 
interests  of  the  country,  upon  which  the 
common  prosperity  of  them  all  essentially 
depends.** 

After  which,  the  lord  Chancellor  pro* 
rogued  the  partianent  to  the  i4th  of  June. 
Thus  ended  the  Seventh  parliament  or  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. 
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the  Year  coded 


■•1 


UBADt  or  lETENVE. 


Otbiiuvs  IMenufi. 


CttlMii ,„.. , 

Exoiae 

SltBpi , , , 

Toos,  under  the  Ktumgrntmi  of  the  GommiMioiiera 
ofT&xei  

Poit  Office  

One  Shilling  in  the  Poond,  and  Sixpence  in  the 
Pound  on  Pensioni  and  Salaries,  and  Four  Shil- 
ling in  the  Pound  on  Pensions • 

Hackncj  Coaches,  and  Hawkers  and  Pedlars  .... 

Crown  Lands  

Small  Branches  of  the  King's  Hereditary  Revenue.. 

Lottery,  Surplos  Prodaoe  after  Payment  of  Prizes.. 

Sarplofl  Fees  of  Regulated  Public  Offices 


Totals  of  Ordinary  RcTenoes 


CMSillClIIT. 


18420,717 

24,188,397 

7,391,527 

5,183,012 
2,160,390 


57,958 

69,998 

513,766 

9,056 

295,390 

56,091 


t.    tL 


17    9| 
14  n 
10 


a 


10    5 
2    1 


10  5) 

10  7 

10  ^ 

1  5 

0  0 

14  7 


•ftht 
Mature  of  Dnwtacki 


vltMni 


1488,360  10 

3,711,709    3 

247,855    9 

6,290    a 
78^10  13 


8* 


je. 


#.    d. 


20,476,688  11     H 
r,l45«67'l     O     9i 


3  i  5,176,722     8      2 
8  I  2/mi,579     8     4 


58,152,307    3    0} 


^tf)tx  lEte0Otttce«. 

Money  brotght  from  the  Civil  Ust,  on  Aocount  of 
the  Clerk  of  the  Hannper    • 

Money  received  from  the  East  India  Company  on 
Account  of  Retired  Pay,  Pensions,  &o.  of  his 
Majesty's  Forces  serving  in  the  East  Indies,  per 
Act  4  Geo.  4,  o.  71 

From  the  Commissioners  for  the  Isbue  of  Exchequer 
Bills,  per  Act  57  Geo.  3,  c.  34,  for  the  Employ- 
ment of  Uie  Poor 

Money  received  from  the  Tnislees  of  Naval  and 
Military  Pensions 

Imprest  Monies  repaid  by  sundry  Public  Account- 
ants, and  other  Monies  paid  to  the  Public 


Totals  of  the  Public  Income  of  Great 
Britain , 


2,000  0  0 

60,000  0  0 

208,307  0  0 

4,507,500  0  0 

173,677  14  8^ 


5T.958   lO  5| 

69,998  lO  7 

513,766  10  ^ 

•    9,056     1  5 

296,390     0  O 

56,091  14  7 


5,233,027    0    1    5tM9,i80     9  11 


63,103,791  17    9\ 


5,233,027    0     1 


9,000    O  0 

60,000    O  0 

206307    0  0 

4,507,500    0  O 

]73,877  14  8i 


57,870,764  17    7 


Whitehall,  Treasury  Chambers, 
201h  Marvh  i82tf . 


{ 


CLASS    U^IJBi.IC    INCOME. 


V^ 


RESOURCES,  coQitiluling  tbe  PUBLIC  INCOME  of  Grbat  Bhitaik,  for 
5th  January,  1826. 


17,363,810     s 
91306,^65  U  1 
},461,ii4S    3 


1,738,967   15     ' 

l,tS4,'196  10 

1*9,«J1     0 


I5,194,ej6     6     JJ 
6,9U7,i33  If     - 


*3il.5t:B  1  6i 
I,ni7.<w  fi  2 
3U,4B3  II      i\ 


17,363,810     S     ej 
n,e06,565  14  lUt 

7,461, SIB     r 


S.1I44,66B     i     7 


7     7     M 
I  17     SJ 


SM,6S6     «     Si 
13.111     9     Bf 


35.391.641     6     1 


4,til9,930     6     7)  18,697,584  It     4 


aoe.soT    0   o 


fio.ooo    0    0 

308,307     0     O 


fiO,000     0     0 


l,,i07,jO0     0     O 
173,677  14     B\ 


4,507,500     0     I 
l':3.677  14 


4i,Mff,M0    0    0 
173,677   14    B4 


60,343,1*6     0    9J    ■! 


i  G0,»43,1^6     0     9' 


J.  c.  aguuss. 


CLASS    I.— P  UBLICINCOME. 


nt 


.    Resources,  constituting  the  PUBLIC  INCOME  of  Ireland,  for  the  Year 
January,  1826. 


TOTAL  INCOME 

includint 

BALANCES 

outiUndini  5tb  Jao.  1M5. 


Chargci  of  CoJImUob,  aad 

other  Paf  meatt 

oot  of  ibc  locome.  In  itt 

Profrett  (o  the  Ixchequcr. 


^.    #.  A 


1.951,362  9 

1,943,598  11 

587,816  14 

829,958  t 


'4 


11,520  6  t1| 


4.724,256  4  8| 


1,107  13  \0\ 
7,827  11  11 
27.863  8  3^ 

111,566  14  74 


62,023     6    2} 
46,605  16     4^ 


4,981)250  15  11 J 


£. 


d. 


514,570 

916,438 

35,687    0    2} 

100,609  17     8^ 


7     1} 
4    6) 


967^1     9     6} 


PAYMINTI 

iato  the 
BXCBIAUUU 


£. 


«•  d* 


1,347,267  14  llj 

1,479,865  9  0\ 

450,690  S  2 

78,461  10  9i 

11,520  6  11} 


BALANCtt  and  BILU 

outaundioi 
on  5tb  JaniHry,  1196. 


3,367,8a5  3  1(^ 


967,501  9  6} 


1,107  13  10} 
7,827  11  11 
27,863  8  ^ 

111,566  14  7^ 


62,023  6  2| 
4«,6Q5  16  4} 


3,624,799  15  1| 


-f. 


«.  d. 


89,524  7  2| 
147.294  18  0 
101,443  13  1 

50,636  13  11) 


TOTAL  MtCHAlCB 

of  the 

INCOMS. 


for  whick  Uw 
CroM  KacriyC 
wucoUteiad. 


1,951,362  9    3^ 

1,943,598  11 

587,816  14 

229,958  2 

11,520  6  11} 


388,949  1 


1     3f 


4,7t4>f56    4    8t   15    4    1 


£•  ••  d. 

IT ^4  a 

11  If    5 

7    5    9 

45    1    7 


1. 


388,949  11     3| 


1,107  13  10) 


7,827  11  11 


27,863    8    3) 


111^566  14    7) 


62,083    6    2) 
46,605  16    4} 


4,981,250  15  lit 


•'.  C.  HERniES. 


CLASS  U.— PUBLIC    EXPENDITURE. 


Ci« 


tAiK  And  HuLAttD^  in   the  Year  ended  5th  January  1^26,  after  deducting  the 
of  Drawbacks ;  together  with  an  Account  of  the  PUBLIC  EXPEN- 
.ph'ed  to  the  Reduction  of  the  National  Debt  within  the  same  period. 


EXPCVDrrURE. 


PAYMENTS  OUT  OF  THE  INCOME 
IB  Ha  progress  to  tin  Eioheqa«r : 


Charges  of  CoUeoli^n, 
OUier  PtyiMBfii  ....^ 


£. 


s,    d. 


3,8f98.377  16    7J 
1,699,059  19    6| 


T0T4L  Pftyments  oat  of  the  Income,  prior  to  the 
Ptyments  into  the  Exdheqner 


PAYMENTS  OUT  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER: 

DiTidends,  Interest,  and  Management  of  the  Public  DebL  foar 
QiiarCers  to  10th  October  lBt5,  excIoBive  of  5,486,475/.  If,  Bd. 
issued  to  the  Commisaionem  for  the  RedoetSoA  of  ^  Naitional 
Debt    

Interest  on  Bachequer  Bills 


ftsued  to  the  Trattees  of  Military  and  Naval  Pensions,  &o.  per 

Act  3  Geo.  4,  c.  51 

Ditto    -     -    Bank  of  England,  per  Acl  4  Geo.  4,  c.  £2 

Civil  List     »         -        -    foor  Quarters  to  5th  Jannarj  1836 

Pensions  charged  bj  Act  of  Parliament  on  Consolidated  Fond, 

foar  Qoarters  to  10th  October  1835 

Salaries  and  Allowances « 

Officers  Courts  of  Justice    -:•.. 

Expenses  of  the  Mint 

Bounties • • > 

Misdellaneows •....• 

DiUo     .     Ireland 


fUpayment  of  Loan  from  Rojal  Exchange  Assunmoe  Compurf, 

on  account  of  the  New  Street. • 

For  the  purchase  of  Silver  for  the  New  Coinage  hi  IrehuDd 

For  BdldlBg  New  Churches  in  the  Islands  of  Scotland  ••..•...•... 


Army  

Navy    

Ordnance 

Miscellaneous 


£. 


«. 


d. 


«7,t30,789  19    SJ 
829,498     2     5 


5,597,431  16    f  | 


2,S  14,360    0    0 
585,740    0    0 


3,057,000    0  0 

366,038     8  fl 

87,641     5  0| 

93,643     0  4 

14,748  15  10 

3,956  13  8 

361,845  18  0 

301,084    S  9 


100,000    0    0 

500,000    0    0 

50,000    0     0 


Money  paid  to  the  Bank  of  England,  more  than  received  firom 
them  for  Unclaimed  Dividends 

By  the  Commissioners  for  issuing  Exchequer  Bills,  per  Act 
3  Geo.  4,  c.  86,  for  the  Employment  of  the  Poor    ••  • 

Advances  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  in  Ireland,  for  Public 
Works ^ 


7,579.631  4  4[ 

5,849,119  4  3 

1,567,087  7  74 

3,316,081  15  4} 


49,464  11  6 
125,150  0  0 
533,358  7  3^ 


Total 

Surplus  of  Income  paid  into  Exchequer,  over  Expenditure  issued  thereout... 


38,060,288     1  11} 


3,800,000     0    O 


3,I8t,94f    9  10 


650,000    0    0 


17,311.919  II     7} 


707,872  18  8^ 


57.317,459  13  3| 
5,653,841  6  0} 


63,871,300  18  4i 
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X] 


FINANCE    ACCOUNTS; 


No.  II An  Account  of  the  Nelt  PUBLIC  INCOME  of  the  United  Ringdc 

the  Expenditure  thereout,  defrayed  by  the  several  Revenue  Dc 

exclusive  of  the  Sums  applied  to  the  Redem 


IKCOME. 


Applicable  to  the 
Consolidated  Fund, 


Castoms < 

Excise    

SUmpit    • 

Taxes  onder  the  uianaG:enient  of  ihe  Commis- 
sinncrs  of  TasLCs,  iucltidiog  Arrears  of  Pro- 
perty Tax  

Po8t  Office 

One  Shilling  and  Sixpence  Duty  on  Pensions 
and  Salaries;  and  Foar  Shillings  in  the 
Pound  on  Pensions   

Hackney  Coaches,  and  Hawkers  and  Pedlars 

Small  Branches  of  ihe  King's  Hereditary  Re- 
venocs .•• 

Surplus  Produce  of  Lolterj',  after  payment  of 
Lottery  Prizes 

Surplus  Fees,  regulated  Public  Offices    ... 

Poundage  Fees,  Pells  Fees,  Casaalties,  Trea- 
sury Fees,  and  Hospital  Fees  ............ 


Total  Ordinary  ReTeiiuc. 


The  Amount  bronght  from  ihe  Civil  List,  on 
accountof  the  Clerk  of  Uie  Flanaper 

By  the  East  India  Company,  on  account  of 
rt^tircd  Pay.  Pensions,  &lo.  of  his  Majesty's 
Forces  serving  in  the  East  Indies,  per  Act 
4  Geo.  4,  c.  71 

By  the  Truslces  of  Military  and  Naval  Pen- 
sions, &o 

By  the  Commissioners  for  issuing  Exchequer 
Bills  for  Public  Works 

Money  repaid  in  Ireland,  on  account  of  ad- 
vances from  the  Consolidated  Fund,  under 
various  Acts  for  Public  Improvements...., 

Imprest  and  other  Monies  paid  into  ihe  Ex- 
chequer   • 


13,530,524 

21,000,487 

7,447,923 


4,990,961 
1,595,461 


66,730 
59,857 


0     1 
6  t0| 
18  11 


2    4f 
10    9\ 


5  11} 
0    0 


5,442    9    7 

56,091  14    7 
11.520    6  11} 


2,000    0    0 


210,388  14  10] 
218,240  7    6 


40,185,628  18  6] 


Applicable  to  otlwr 
Public  Services. 


of. 


«.    d. 


3,011,000    0    0 
4,000    0    0 


iBCome  paid 
the  Idccncqw 


295,590    0    0 


60,000    0    0 

4,507,500    0    0 

208,307    0    0 


9,045    5    6| 


16,5413^4     i 

21,004,487     i 

7^7,923  It 


4,990,961     2 
1,595,461   10 


S6,7S0    5 
59,857     O 

5AM    9 

895,390    0 
56,091  14 

11,520    6 


8,068,240    S    6|  37,273,869    S 


52,065,589  16 
S,000    O 

60,000    O 

4^507,500    0 

208,507    O 

210388  14 
920,285  11 


Whitehall,  Trattnr j  Cbamben,  } 
8th  Februvy  1826.  > 


CLASS   II.— PUBLIC    EXPENDITURE. 


C« 


Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  the  Year  ended  5th  January,  1826,  after  abating 
mentSy  and  of  the  Actual  Issues  or  Payments  within  the  aaineperiody  ' 

of  Funded  Debt,  or  for  paying  off  Unfunded  Debt. 


BZPElf  DITURE. 


Vctt  Ixpcsditvv. 


DiTideudt,  Interest,  and  ManagooMot  of  tho  Poblio  Fanded  Debt, 
four  qaartera  to  lOUi  October  18S5,  ozolmiTe  of  5»486,475/. 
7«.  Sd,  iMaed  to  the  Coouiiiwioiiert  for  the  Reduction  of  the 
National  Debt , 

Interest  on  Exobeqoer  Bills , 


£.        8,     d, 

f7,ed0,789  19    6i 
829,498    t    b 


Issued     to    the   Trustees   of    Ifilitarj    and    Naral    Pensions. 

per  Act  3  Geo.  4,  c.  51  .... 
Ditto    -    .    Bank  of  England  -    -    -    -4Geo.  4,  e.  SS 


Civil  List,  four  quarters  to  5t]i  Januarj  1826 


Pensions  obarged  by  Act  of  Parliaoient, 

on  Cousolidated  Fund,  four  quarters  to  lOth  Oct  1825  ......... 


Salaries  and  Allowances 
OiBoers  of  Courts  of  Justice 
Expenses  of  tbe  Mint 
Bounties         .  .        . 

tfiioellaneous 

Ditto     -    Ireland 


Ditto 
Ditto 
DiUo 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Bepajmdntof  Loan  from  the  Rojal  Exchange  Assurance  Com 
panj,  on  account  of  the  New  Slreetv 


For  Purohase  of  Silver  for  the  New  Coinage  in  Ireland  ... 
For  Building  New  Churches  in  the  Highlands  of  ScoUand 


Army  .... 
Naty   ..., 

Ordnance. 


Miscellaneous 


Total 


Money  paid  to  the  Bank  of  England  more  than  receired  from  them 
on  account  of  Unclaimed  Dividends 

By  the  Commissioners  Ibr  issuing  Exchequer  Bills,  per  Act 
3  Geo.  4,  c.  86,  for  the  Bmlpoyment  of  the  Poor    

Ad  ranees  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  in  Ireland,  for  Public 
Works 


£•        ••    d. 


98,060,288    1  llj 


2,214,260    0    0 
585,740    O    O 


1,057,000    0  0 

S66.028     8  2| 

87.641  5  0} 

98.642  0  4 
14,748  15  10 

2,956  13  8 

261,845  18  0 

301,084    2  9 


2,800,000    0    0 


100,000    0 

500,000    0 

50,000    0 


7,579,631     4  4} 

5,849,119    4  3 

1,567,087    7  Tf 

2,216,081  15  4} 


2,189,947    3  10 


650,000    0    0 


49,464  11 
125,150  0 
533,258    7 


Total 
Surplus  of  Income  over  Expenditure  thereout  ... 


17,211,919  11    7f 


50,912,154  17    5 


707,872  18    a( 


51,620,027  16     1^ 
5,653341    0    oj 


57,273,869    2     1| 


J.  C.  HSRRUSS. 


xii] 


FINANCE    ACCOUNTS: 


\n  Account  of  the  Balance  of  PUBLIC  MONEY  remtuiiDg  in  Ih 

to  the  Funded  or  Unfukdsd  Debt,  ia  the  Year  ended  5cb  JaniMHrj 

or  paying  off  the  Unfunded  Debt,  within  the  same  period ;  vn 


Bdancei  io  Die  Excheqacr  on  5Ui  Jumwy  1825 


MONBY  RAISBD 

Id  Ibe  Year  ended  5lh  Juiaary  18^6,  bj  the  rrcttion  of 

Lnfonded  Debt : 


9fi5t^2i.  13    Si 


Exche<iuer  fiilltt  isioed  per  Act  4  Creo,  4}  o.  115. 
Ditto      •        -         .     6       -      -    •    2. 
Ditto       -         -         -     6       -       -     -  70. 
Ditto  PubUc  Works 
Ditto  ChorohM        .        .         -        . 


58  Geo.  S,  0  45 


£, 


*•    d. 


4,109,100    0    0 

80,000,000    0    0 

3,750,300    0    0 


3  Geo.  4,  c.  86       125,150    0    0 


146,500    0    0 


- 


ttfisr^oso  0   o 


To  paj  off  £.4  per  oent  Diuentientf  per  Act  5  Geo.  4,  o.  45 ..|     597,000    0    O 

Total 

Svplos  of  InooMe  over  Bipenditoro  thereout  ...,••«•.... 


38,286,572  13     6f 
5,653,841     6     OJ 


43,940,413  19     7 


Wliteball,  Tretiary  Cbambcra,  > 
8tk  FebraM7  t«S6.         ( 


CLASS  IL-^UBtie   SXPEVDltURE. 


Cxiii 


ExcHJBQiSJt  on  llie  SthitAixaiyy  1§25{  tte  aQonttt  of  Money  raited  by  additions 
1S26;  ihe  Money  applied  iowacds  the  Redemption  c£  iSie  Fimdedy 
the  Money  remabing  in  the  Exchequer  on  the  5ih  January,  1826. 


APPUBD  BY 

£.        s. 

d. 

The  Coffniinonert  for  ihe  Redaotion  of  the  National  Debt 

in  the  Redenplioii  of  Fanded  Debt. 

■ 

£. 

s. 

d. 

SiakiDfl:  Fund.  Utredoemed  Fanded  Debt 

5,000,000 
486,475 

0 

0 

Iniercat  on  Redeemed  -     -     •  Ditto.. •• 

7 

8 

5,486,475    7 

8 

Bank  of  Bngland,  to  paj  off  £.5  per  oeot  Annaitiet  1797  and  180t 

10,000 

0 

0 

Ditto    .        •        •    jf  ^4  par  <0Bt  AwMiiliei ^ 

800,000 
597,000 

o 

0 

. 

Bank  of  Ixelaod        -        -■       •        Ditto*. \ 

0 

0 

607,000    0 

0 

AoDlted  toward!  the  Redemption  of  Fnoded  Debt. 

6.093,475    7 

8 

UNFUNDRD  DEBT 

Isfued  to  the  Pajmaitert  of  Excheqner  Billf,  to  paj  off  Unfanded 

Debt 

33,541,300    0 

0 

Babooes  in  the  Ezoheaiier  at  5th  Jannarr  18M .•...••• 

38,634,775    7 
5^,638  11 

8 
11 

43,940^19  19 

1 

a;  a.— The  Sum  of  ^.5,466,475  7«.  Sd,  applied  bj  the  Cownitaionert  for  the  Redaction  of  the 
Nationid  Debt  to  the  pnrpoeet  of  the  Sinking  Fand,  waa  diapoted  of  as  foUowa ;  m. 

£.        «.    d. 

t^i3s;mt»  4 

9B,U$  10    3 
54S,668  19     1 


By  Porcbase  of  Stoqic , 

Bjr  cancelling  Excheqoer  Bills  issued  to  paj  £A  per  cent  Diaentlerib 

Bjr  Inlcroston  Ezoheqaer  Bills  charged  on  Sinking  Fond   

Bjr  Life  Anaoitiea •..•....••••• 


MM^iTS    ^    • 


J.  CiiMRRiB& 


xiv] 


FINANCE    ACCOUNTS: 


No.  I An  Account  of  the  Income  of  the  CONSOLIDATED  FUND  arising  in  th 

1826 ;  and  alto  of  the  Actual  Payments  oo  accoon 


The  Total  Income  applicable  to  the  Consolidated  Fand 


49,185^28  18     6 


Whilehalli  Treaiarj  Chamber!,  8th  Febnnr;  1BS6. 


No.  II.— An  Account  of  the  Money  applicable  to  the  Payment  of  the  Charge  of  the 
I8269  and  of  the  several  Charges  which  have  become  due  thereon, 

charged  upon  the  said  Fund,  at  the  commence- 


Income  arising  in  Great  Britun 


Income  arising  in  Ireland • 

Add  the  8am  paid  oat  uf  the  Consolidated  Fond  in  Ireland, 
towards  the  S  applies,  in  the  Quarter  ended  5th  Janaarj 
1825    


Deduct  the  Sam  paid  out  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Fund,  towards  the  Supplies,  in 
the  Quarter  ended  10th  day  of  Oct. 

1825  

Dcduut  the  Sum  paid  out  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Fund,  towards  the  Supplies,  in 
the  Quarter  ended  5th  day  of  January 

1826  


437,321  18    4| 
218,119  14    5i 


3,624^799  15     1 


154,356  14    0^ 


45^^60,829     2     3^ 


3,879,156    9    1^ 


655,441  12  10 


Total  Sum  applicable  to  the  Charge  of  the  Consolidated  Fund,  in  the  Year  ended  5th 

.    day  of  January  1826 • 

Exchequer  Bills  to  be  issued  to  complete  the  Payment  of  the  Cluurgo,  to  5th  day  of 
January  1826  


3,22S,714  16     3| 

48,784,543  19     9 
5,548,817     9     7 


54,333,361     9     4 


Whitehall,  Tituury  Chaabert,  8th  Febniary  ISftd. 


CLASS   III^CONSOLID  ATED   FUND. 


C«t 


United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  the  Year  ended  5th  January^ 
of  the  Consolidated  Fund  within  the  same  period. 


HEADS  09  PAYMENT. 


DiTidandiy  Interest,  Sinking  Fond,  and  Management  of  the  Pablio  Ponded  Debt, 
4  Qoarters  to  10th  Ortober  18S5 

Interest  on  Evohequer  Bills  issued  opon  the  credit  of  the  Consolidated  Fund... 

IVustees  for  Naval  and  Militarj  Pensions^  per  Aet  3  Geo.  4,  c  51 

Bank  of  England        ....     per  Act  4  Geo.  4,  o.  2S 

Civil  List,  4  Quarters  to  5th  Jannarj  1826 

Pensions  oharged  by  Act  of  Parliament  upon  the  Consolidated  Fond,  4  Qoarters  to 
10th  October  18«5 


Salaries  and  Allowances  -  '      - 

OflSoersof  Coorls  of  Jostioe        ... 
Expenses  of  the  Mint    ...--- 
Bounties      ........ 

Miscellaneoos       ....... 

Do.    -     .    -     Ireland      -        -         -        .         - 
Adranoes  ool  of  the  Consolidated  Fond  in  Ireland,  for  Poblio  Works 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


Surplus  of  the  Consgudaibd  Fuhd 


32,717,265 

9,498 

8,914,260 

585,740 

1,057,000 

366,028 

87,641 

98,642 

14,748 

2,956 

911,845 

301,084 

533,238 


7 

2 
0 
0 
0 


^ 

5 
0 
0 
0 


8  2i 

5  0| 

0  4 
I5:i0 

13  8 

18  O 

2  9. 

7  24 


38,899,969 
10,285,659 


0    'H 
17  Hi 


J.  a  HERRIBS. 


149,185,628  18    ^ 


CONSOLIDATED  FUND  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  Year  ended  5th  January^ 
in  the  same  Year,  including  the'  Amount  of  Exchequer  Bills 
ment  and  at  the  termination  of  the  Year. 


HEADS  OF  CHARGE. 


Dividends,  Interest,  Sinking  Fond,  and  Management  of  the  Pablio  Ponded  Debt, 
4  Quarters  to  5th  Janoarj  1826 

Interest  on  Exchequer  Bills  issued  upon  the  oredit  of  the  Consolidated  Fond    

Trustees  for  Naval  and  Militarj  Pensions,  per  Act  3  Geo.  4,  e.  51 

Bank  of  England        .....        4Geo.4,  e.  22 

Civil  List,  4  Quarters  to  5th  Jannarj  1826  

Pensions  charged  by  Acts  of  Parliament  upon  the  Consolidated  Fond,  4  Qoarlen  to 
5th  Jannarj  1826 

Salaries  and  Allowances        .....         jo.  ... 

Officers  of  Courts  of  Jostioe        --••-do.         -  -. 

Expenses  of  the  Mint        ......    do. 

Bounties        -.--....      4I01.  ... 

Miscellaneoos        .......        do.  ... 

Do.     -    -    Ireland        .....        do.  ... 

Advances  out  of  the  Consolidated  Pond  in  Ireland,  for  Poblio  Works   • , 


Eacheqoer  Bills  issaed  to  nake  gobd  the  charge  of  the  CooaoUdated  Fond,  to  5th 
January  1825  , 


Surplus  of  the  Consolidatbd  Fund 


•£. 


#. 


S2,'73d,5l6  19  Hi 

14,611  11    t 

2,214,260    0    0 

585,740    0    O 

1,057,000    0    0 

S69,698    0    9| 

83,587  13  104 

122,006  12    I4 

14,746  15  10 

2,956  13    a 

796,082  18    5 

902^459    9    54 

533,258    7    2| 


38,829,857    2    2f 
1,550,031    5    6i 


40,379,888    7    94 
13,953^473    1    6| 


54,333,361    9    4 


J.  a  H£RRJ£& 


«n] 


FINANCE   ACCOUNTS 


An  Account  of  the  State  of  the  PUBLIC  FUNDED  DEBTS  of  Great  Bbitaik 


DEBT. 


■Mi 


M*WM 


GRBAT  BRITAIN. 


{•l.^.3per 


Diebt  dae  to  tlie  South  Sea 

Company 
Old  Sooth  Sea  Annuities  -  do. 
Kew  South  Sea  Annaitiet  -  do.  , 
SenthSea  Annaitieg,  1751  -  do. 
Thsht  due  to  the  Bank  of  England  do. 
Sink  Annoities,  created  in  1826  do. 
Coniolidated  Aimnitiee  *  *■  do. 
Reddoed  Annoitief     ...    do. 

Total  at  £.^  per  eent 

Annnitios    •      -     at  3]^  per  cent  ,^ , 

Reduced  Annuities ,  -     -do , 

New  4  per  cent  Annuities  


cent 


1«    CAITTALI. 


t.  tiArrTAU 
Co  Uk  CommlMioacn. 


Great  Britain 


IN  IRELAND. 

(in  British  Currency.) 

Irish  Consolidated  JH.3  per  cent  Annuities 
Irish  Reduced  £,3  per  cent  Annuities 
JS.3^  per  cent  Debentures  and  Stock    , 

Reduced  3)  per  cent  Annuities  , 

Debt  due  to  the  Bank  of  Ireland  at  JBA 

per  cent  * 

New  j^.4  per  cent  Annuities  

Debt  due  to  the  Bank  of  Ireland  at  £5, 

percent    


3^62,784  8  6| 

4,574,870  2  7 

3,128;330  2  10 

707,600  0  0 

14,686,800  0  0 

1,000,000  0  0 

360,177,746  1  OJ 

132,711,527  5  3 


529,649,658    0    2f 

15,117.637     8  10 

74,059.199    0  10 

145,756,6(»8  18  11 


r64,583,103     8    9} 


i 


Ireland 


Total  United  Kingdom .. 


2,238,528  19  7 

1,031,425  14  9 

13,919,552  13  9 

1,691,008  6  9 

1,615,384  12  4 

10,386,893  10  10 

1,015,384  19  4 


31,898,178  10  4 


796,481,281  19  1} 


434,000 

Sr  0,000 

46,500 

437 

3,255,499 


e 

0 
0 


0 
0 


10    9 


9, 

mnsDSBiccoi. 


£. 


«.  d. 


3.66tl,784     8     tf| 

4J40.870    9     7 

'^2,918,930    ft  lO 

661,100    a  O 

14,686,Ml    0  O 

,       999,562     9  3 

9    3  (30ff,897,72«  it  9* 

17    1  \129,456/KK7    8  t 


11,926,390  ir  1 

380,338    0  0 

5,830,634  18  0 

73,917    4  7 


518,423,267^   3     \\ 

14,737,299    8  10 

6e,228,.'(64     t  10 

145,682,691  14     4 


17,511,280  19    8 


474,794    8    1 
366,933  19    3 


747,071322     9     1 J 


841,733    7    4 


18,353,914    7    0 


2,238,528  19  7 

1,031,425  14  9 

13,444,758  5  B 

1,324.069  7  6 

l4l5,aM  IS  4 

10,368«89S  10  lO 

1|015>3S4  1ft  4 


31,096i445    3     O 


iS 


178,I««,26T  It     i| 


iVo/f.— THE  above  Columns,  1  &  2,  show  the  ToUls  of  Debt  for  the  United  King 
dom,  after  dcduclin;;  the  Slock  directed  to  be  cancelled  by  various  Acts  of  Parlia- 
mcul,  aud  by  redemption  of  Land  Tax^  amouuling  to    .,.., 


£> 


#• 


484,458,039  19     4 


CLASS  IV.— PUBLIC  FUNDED  DEBT. 


and  Ireland,  and  uf  the  Chakse  thereupon  at  the  5tti  January,  1826,  including 
7,500,000;.  raised  in  1824. 


— 

a  OUT  niTAUi. 

"■""-"' 

™I*L«T"' 

The  Annual  Sam  of  5,000,000i.. 
dirnilcd  lu  be  uwed  per  4  Ceo. 
4.  e.  19.  toMtrdii  the  redimlion 

"'■"^"B       Kingdom   

4,840,000     0     0 

548^179  17   n 
7494  14     S 

160,000    0     0 
19,460  13     4] 

£.       ,.    J. 

^'"^'        AnDii.1  iDlorot  an  Slock  •UndiDg 
in   U.e   unet  of  tbo   Conm»- 

kLongADOuilui  -     -do 

y 

5,^98.774  U     13 

189,460  13     4| 

t4,«S3,610  IB     11 
1^33.W7     4    6 

«6,]73  IB  lOj 
35.4fil     7     9 

1,1*5,867  19    3i 
7,035     4     S 

1 

> 

Phlflr'    (.ong  Annolli«,  empire  1860. .. 
r    i^  „        Lif»  ABoniUe.  p.j.blo  .[  U,. 
Crodllor.        Ejiot«o„  Englii    

.i 

>' 

of  Luid  Tu  DodH  Setodnlei  G.  D.  1  Sc 

I5fl78,703    9    3J 

8,75s  11     H 
376,033  15    8 

S.BOO.OOO    0     0 

1,IJS,S03    3  llj 
774    S    3 

ThBT™.loe,  of  Hilil«ru»l  K.tJ  Peuim. 

34.159.S84     8     4j 

1443.137  19    6J 

35,502.4M     7  11^ 

VOL.ZV^i<;]im(>c. 
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FINANCE   ACCOUNTS: 
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CLASS    v.— UNFUNDED   DEBT. 


[zht 


An  Account  of  the  UNFUNDED  DEBT  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
of  the  Demands  outittanding  on  the  5th  January  1826. 


Exchequer  BUliy  exolosire  of  •^•3,756»500 
isioad  for  paying:  off  £A  per  cents,  Uie 
pajment  of  which  it  charged  on  the  Sink- 
ing Fand 


Sunt  remaining  unpaid,  charged  apon  aidf 
granted  bj  Parliament  •.... 


Advances  made  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund 
in  Ireland,  towards  the  Supplies  which  are 
to  be  repaid  to  the  Consolidated  Fund,  out 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  in  Great  Britain., 

Total  Unfunded  Debt,  and  Demands 
outstanding 


noxvDuy, 


j£*        #.    d. 


4,489,497    3    5} 


655,441  13  10 


vimonDED. 


£.        9.    d. 


30,7Tl,d50    0    0 


5,077,938  16    3i 


Wajs  and  Means 


Surplus  Wajs  and  Means 


Exchequer  Bills  to  be  issued  to  complete  the 
Charge  upon  the  Consolidated  Fund    •••... 


5,335,870    9    4} 


f67,93l  13    1 


30,771,650    0    0 


5,548,817    9    7 


TOTAL. 


£.       u    d. 


30,771,650    0    0 


4,423,497    3    5| 


655^441  It  10 


35,849,588  16    3i 


5,548,817    9    T 

USSSSSSSSSSSSSSSi 


Whitehall^  Treasorj  Chambers,  > 
8lh  FbbnMTj  1636.  J 
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FINANCE    ACCOUNTS: 


An  Account  showing  how  the  Monies  given  for  the  SERVICE  of  the  Ui 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  for  the  Year  1825,  have  I 
disposed  of;  distinguished  under  their  several  Heads  ;  to  5th  January  182(S. 


SERVICES. 


IX 


SUMS 
Voted  or  Cnoted. 


Navy 

Ordnance 
Forces  ... 


For  defraying  the  Charge  of  the  Civil  Establishmbitts 
under-moDtioned,  for  the  year  1825  ;  viz. 

Of  the  Bahama  Islands «.*• 

Of  the  Island  of  Dominica ••• 

Of  Upper  Canada   

Of  Nova  Scotia 

Of  New  Brunswick r*.*. 

Of  Prince  Edward  Island 

Of  Sierra  Leone 

Of  Newfoundland  

Of  New  South  Wales 

To  defray  the  Ch.irge  of  the  Civil  and  Military  Establishments 
of  the  African  Forts 

To  defray  the  Charj^  of  CiriJ  Continp^encies 

To  defray  the  Charge  of  the  Royal  Military  College    

To  defray  the  Charge  of  the  Military  Asylnm 

To  pay  Interest  on  Exchequer  Bills 

To  defray  the  Salaries  and  Allowances  to  the  Officers  of  Uie  Houses 
of  Lords  and  Commons •..••• ..•• 

To  defray  the  Expenses  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  Commons 

To  make  good  the  Deficiency  of  the  Fee  Fond  in  the  Departments 
of  his  Majesty's  Treasury,  Home  Secretary  of  Stale,  Foreign 
Secretary  of  State,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  most 
honourable  Privy  Council,  and  the  Committee  of  Privy  Cosncil 
for  Trade    

Contingent  Exi)€nses  and  Messengers  Bills  in  the  Departments  of 
his  Majesty's  Treasury,  Home  Secretary  of  State,  Foreign 
Secretary  of  Slate,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  most 
honourable  Privy  Council,  and  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council 
for  Trade    

Salaries  to  certain  Oilicers,  and  Expenses  of  the  Court  and  Re- 
ceipt of  Exchequer 

Salaries  or  Allowances  granted  to  certain  Professors  in  the  Uni- 
ver&ilieH  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  for  reading  CoarsfW  of 
Lectures  

Salaries  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Insolvent  Debtors  Court,  of 
their  Clerks,  and  the  Contingent  Expenses  of  their  Office  ;  and 

also  the  Expenses  attending  upon  tlie  Circuits 

Salaries  of  tlie  Officers  and  the  Contingent  Expenses  of  the  Office 
for  the  Superintendence  of  Aliens,  and  also  the  Superannuations 
or  retired  Allowances  to  Officers  formerly  employed  in  that 
Service 

Allowances  to  Protestant  Dissenting  Ministers  in  England,  poor 
French  Protestant  Refugee  Clergy,  poor  French  Protestant 
Relngee  Laity,  and  sundry  small  Charitable  and  other  Allow- 
ances to  the  Poor  of  St.  Martiu*s-in-tlie>Fields,  and  others 

Foreign  and  utiicr  Secret  Serf  ices • »... 


£.        f.     d. 

6,888,876  17  10 

1,470,891     0    0 
7,818,204  12     3 


suacs 
Paid. 


4,859,311     9 

913,516  lO 

6,353,112  17 


3,477    0 

^ 

3,477 

0 

600    0 

^ 

.— 

8,229    0 

0 

4,H4  10 

9.660    0 

0 

4,830 

O 

5,194    0 

0 

2,500 

O 

3,010  10 

0 

1,500 

O 

16,513    0 

0 

10,000 

0 

11,081     0 

0 

6,500 

0 

23,934    0 

0 

12,000 

0 

45,930    7 

3 

23,000 

0 

260,000     0 

0 

860,000 

0 

13,189    9 

2 

8,786 

18 

24,834  14 

2 

12,000 

0 

820,000    0 

0 

820,0(10 

O 

27,630    9 

0 

24,770 

0 

16,572    0 

0 

16,572 

0 

93.879    0    0  71,285     7 


68,634  0  0 

5,351  0  0 

1,058  5  0 

16,740  O  0 

4,872  0  0 


6,312    7  10 
56,000    0    0 


61,956     9 
4,877  14 

1,058    5 

11,174    6 

4,872     0 


3,356     3 
46,7{W    7 


CLASS   VL^D  IS  POSITION    OF   GRANTS. 


SERVICES— continued. 


Expense  of  Printing  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  Billi,  Reporti,  and 
olber  Papers,  for  the  two  Hoases  of  Parliament 

Expenses  incurred  fpr  Printing,  by  order  of  the  Commissioners 
for  carrying  into  execution  the  Measures  recommended  by  the 
House  of  Commons  respecting  the  Records  of  the  Kingdom  ... 

Expense  of  Stationery,  Printing,  and  Binding,  for  the  several 
Pnblio  Departments  of  Government 

Extraordinary  Expenses  of  the  Mint  in  tile  Gold  Coinage    

To  make  good  the  ixiss  npon  the  Irish  Silver  Tokens  already 
recoined  and  to  be  re>coined..... 

Extraordinary  Expenses  that  may  be  incurred  for  Prosecntions, 
&LC.  relating  to  the  Coin  of  this  Kingdom 

Extraordinary  Expenses  in  the  Department  of  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain of  his  Majesty^s  Household,  for  Fittings  and  Fomitare,  for 
the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  •• 

Expense  of  Law  Charges 

Expense  attending  the  confining,  maintaining,  and  employbg 
Coaviots  at  home  and  at  Bermada 

Bills  drawn  from  abroad  by  his  Majesty's  Governors  and  others, 
for  Expenses  incurred  under  the  Act  for  the  Abolition  of  the 
Slave  Trade,  and  in  conformity  vrith  the  Orders  in  Council  for 
the  Support,  &c.  of  Captured  Negroes,  Free  American  Settlers, 
&c 


To  defray  the  Amount  of  Bills  drawn  or  to  be  drawn  from  New 
South  Wales 

Expense  of  certain  Colonial  Services,  formerly  paid  out  of  the 
Extraordinaries  of  the  Army 

Expenses  of  Works  fuid  Repairs  of  Public  Buildings 

Expense  of  Works  at  the  Royal  Harbour  of  George  the  Fourth, 
at  Kingstown  (formerly  Dunleary) 


The  following  Services  are  directed  to  be  paid,  willioat  any 
Fee  or  other  Deduction  whatsoever : 

British  Museum,  from  the  25th  Deo.  1894,  to  95th  March  18S6.. 

To  make  Compensation  to  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  several 
Acts  for  inquiring  into  the  Collection  and  Management  of  the 
Revenue  in  Ireland,  and  the  several  Establishments  connected 
therewith,  and  into  certain  other  Revenue  Departments  in 
Great  Britain,  for  their  assiduity,  care,  and  pains  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  Trusts  reposed  in  them  by  Parliament 

Expense  of  the  Penitentiary  House  at  Milbank  

Charge  of  Uie  Allowances  or  Compensations  granted  or  allowed  as 
Retired  Allowances  or  Superannuatiops,  to  Persons  employed 
in  Public  Offices  or  Departments,  or  in  the  Pnblio  Service, 
according  to  the  provisions  of  two  Acts  of  his  late  and  present 
Majesty  • 

To  enable  his  Majesty  to  grant  relief  to  Toalonese  and  Corsican 
Emigrants,  Dutch  Naval  Officers,  St.  Domingo  Sufferers,  and 
others  who  have  heretofore  received  AHowanoes  from  his  Ma- 
jesty, and  who,  from  Services  performed  or  Loiaes  soslained  in 
the  British  Service,  have  special  Claims  apon  his  Majesty's 
justice  and  liberality .....••• • ••.••••..••. 

National  Vaccine  Establishment , 

Institution  called  *<The  Refuge  for  the  Destituta" 

For  the  Relief  of  the  American  Loyalists 

Expense  of  confining  and  maintaining  Criminal  Ixinalios    

Salaries  and  Incidental  Expenses  of  the  Commissioners  appointed 
on  the  part  of  his  Majesty,  under  the  Treaties  with  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  the  Netherlands,  for  preventing  the  illegal  Traffic 
in  Slaves,  and  in  pursuance  of  the  ^cts  for  earryii^  tbe  said 
Treaties  into  effeot • 

Expenses  of  the  Special  Commissioners  to  Spanish  America  ...... 

Salaries  of  his  Majesty's  Consuls  General,  Consuls  and  Vioe- 
cousuls  in  S|)ani8^  America • 


SUMS 
Voted  or  Gruted. 


£.  #.  d. 

99,169  0  0 

10,371  0  e 

96,S40  0  e 

34,000  0  e 

5{,000  0  0 

6,000  0  0 


4,800    0    0 
IS,000    0    0 

78,147    0    0 


45,000    0  0 

1SO,000    0  0 

2,443  10  0 

40,000     0  0 

45,000    0  0 


15,416    0    0 


5,t00    0    0 
20,0Q0    0    0 


]S,194  16    8 


16,190    0  0 

3,000    0  0 

5,000    0  0 

6,300    0  0 

;S,S06  10  0 


17,425    0    0 
30,000    0    0 

35,000    0    0 


SUMS 
Paid. 


45«497  17  5 

3,919  14  4 

48,930    0  • 

25,000    0  0 

52,000    0  0 


1,117    2  10 
10,000    0    0 

78,147    0    0 


30,000    0    0 


t,442  10    0 
17,138  17    6 

25,000    0    0 


15,416    0  -O 


6,200    0    0 
5,000    0    0 


1,120    7     2 


9,500  0  0 

3,000  O  0 

5.000  0  O 

4.000  0  0 

3,146  «  S 


30,000    0    0 
12,383    6     8 


CLASS   VL— DISPOSTTION    OF    GRANTS.      r"I>> 


SERVICES— cBnfinKfi/. 

»«e*™rr..w. 

r/ 

^.         *.    J. 

1,671      0     0 
3,500     0     0 

1,116  18     5 
!t6,00t)     0     0 
■15,500     0     0 
10,000     0     0 
300     0     0 

ip.saa   9   -J  J 

31.615     0     0 
7,106     0     0 

Si,000     0     0 
34,478     0     0 

19,750     0     0 
5,640    0     0 
1,500     0     0 
1,600     0     0 
1,761     0     0 
a.734     0     0 

a.Bas   0   0 

1,663     0    0 
3.692     0     0 

8,5aa  0  0 

1,000     0     0 
7.000     0     0 
a,500     0     0 

72a     0     0 

B.S1  10     P| 
1,978  IS     Si 

8S7  13  10* 
S6,OO0     Q     0 
M.tf69    4    71 
10,000     0     0 

300     0     0 
19,938     0     fl| 

IS^IS     0     0 
7,106     0    0 

11<!,000     0     0 

:i4,4;s   0   0 

I'roKilul  Cliirtar  Soliuoli  of  ItoUihI ...... 

Uippnu  of  Itie  Hou«  of  Indulrj,  Ho«pll>li,  uid  A>;lnn«  for 

1.600     0     0 
1,761     0     0 
t,r34     0    0 
J,8a5     0    0 
1.663     0    0 
3,694     0     0 
400     0     0 

8,928     0     0 

1.900     0     0 
7,000    0    0 
1,500     0     0 

1M     0    0 

Eipenfe  of  Dr.  SlMvani'.  HotpiUl 

B>i.cn»  «rtl«  E.Ubl>il»>«.t  oflbn  Hooxn  Clbolia  8»it>«rj  Ih 

iiiDHl  iDcl  »pp1ieil  towmrdi   pifio^  off  uid  diKbirgiog  W} 

18,S33,?54  Ig    Ti 

30,000,000     0    0 

413.800     0    0 

U,*30,»4  19    11 

KTenI  AcU  for  carrjing  on  Pul.lic  Worki  ud  Fiil«ri«,  tnd 

17,433.900    0    0 

48,947.05*  li     7j 

11,86V,4J4  19     H 

CLASS    VIII^T  RADE    AND    NAVIGATION,      [xxt 
CLASS  VII.— ARREARS  AND  BALANCES. 

[This  Head,  which  occupies  108  folio  pages  in  the  Finance  Accounts,  is  here  omitted,  as  not  being  of 

general  utility".] 


TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

An  Account  of  the  Value  of  all  IMPORTS  into,  and  of  all  EXPORTS  from,  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Bkitain  and  Ireland,  during  each  of  the  Three 
Years  ending  the  5th  January  1826  (calculated  at  the  Official  Rates  of  Valuation, 
and  stated  exclusive  of  the  Trade  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  reciprocally). 


YEARS 

rnding 

5th  January. 


1824.. 
1825.. 
1826.. 


VALUE  or  IMPOSTS 

into  the 

United  Kingdom, 

CfllcuUted  at  tlie 

Official  Rates 

of  Vahialion. 


TALUC  OF  EXPOm  ntOM  THE  UTTITCD  KISCUOU, 
calcuUted  at  the  Ofllciai  Kates  of  Valuation. 


Produce  and 

Uanufaclures  of  the 

Uoited  Kiofdon. 


35,798,707  5  0 
37,552,935  7  1 
44,137,482     6     0 


43,804,372  18  1 
48,735,551  2  5 
47,166,020     2  11 


Foreifo 

and 

Colonial  Uerchindlfe. 


«£*.        s,  d, 

8,603,904     9  1 

10,204,785     6  4 

9,169,494     8  3 


TOTAL  EXPOm. 


VALUE 

of  the  Produce  attd 

Uanntaciures  of  tb« 

United  Kingdom 

Exported  tliercfrom* 

according  to  the  Real  and 

Declared  Value  ihercoC 


£.       M.  d. 

52,408,277     7  2 

58,940,336     8  9 

56,335,514  11  2 


X,        i.    d, 

35,458.048  13     6 

38.396.300  17     3 
38,877,388    7     6 


FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

An  Account  of  the  Value,  as  calculated  at  the  Official  Rates,  of  ail  IMPORTS  into, 
and  of  all  EXPORTS  from,  Great  Britain,  during  each  of  the  Three  Years 
ending  the  5th  January  1826;  showing  the  Trade  with  Foreign  Parts  separately 
from  the  Trade  with  Ireland ;  and  distinguishing  the  Amount  of  the  Produce  and 
Manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom  Exported,  from  the  Value  of  Foreign  and 
Colonial  Merchandize  Exported :— Also,  stating  the  Amount  of  the  Produce  and 
Manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom  Exported  from  Great  Britain,  accord- 
ing to  the  Real  and  Declared  Value  thereof. 


TRADE  OP  GREAT  BRITAIN  WITH  FOREIGN  PARTS: 


/^ 


VEARS 

cndipjt 
Mil  January. 


VALUE  OF  IMPORTI 

into  Great  Britain, 

calcu'ated  at  the 

Official  Rates  of 

ValiuUon. 


IS'24.... 

1825..  . 
1026 


£. 


d. 


VALU&  OF  EXPORTS  FSOM  GREAT  BRITAIW, 
calculated  at  the  Oflklal  Katca  of  Vakutioa. 


Prodocf  and 

Manufactarca  of  the 

United  Kiofdom 


£.  i.      (/. 


34,591,264  9  043,144,466  1  6 
Of.,146,448  0  0  48.050,036  U  4 
42,589,678     4    2  46,468,281     7     2 


ForeifD 

and 

Colonial  Merchandise. 


£,             9.  d 

8^88,995  18  0 

10,188,596     9  2 

9,155,305    5  0 


TOTAL  IXPOriS. 

£*        9,    d. 
51,733,461  19    6 

58,218,633     0     6 

55.623,586  12     2 


VALIE ^ 
of  ihc  Produce  and 
Uanufacturea  of  the 

Unitrd  K<nc  ont 

Rxpuried  from  Orcnt 

■ritain,  according  to  tkc 

Real  and  Declared 

Vaiwe  ilMrpbl. 


£.  t.  d. 

34,691,124  8  10 

37,.57a,018  0  0 

38,083,773  4  7 


Iii»peclor  6ener%rs  Office,  Costooi  Hoo»e,  ^ 
Ix>Ddoo,  22nd  March  1826.  S 


fVILLUM  IRFING, 
Inspector  General  of  Imports  and  KaporU. 
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CLASS    VIII.— TRADE    AND    NAVIGATION,    [xxix 


NAVIGATION  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM— ccm/fniitfrf. 


Vessels  employed  in  the  Foreign  Trade. — An  Accouot  of  the  Number  of 
Vessels,  with  the  Amount  of  their  Tonxace,  and  the  Number  of  Men  and 
Boys  employed  in  Navigating  the  same  (including  their  repeated  Voyages)  that 
entered  Inwards  and  cleared  Outwards,  at  the  several  Ports  of  the  United  King. 
dom,  from  and  to  all  Parts  of  the  World  (exclusive  of  the  intercourse  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  respectively)  during  each  of  the  Three  Years 
ending  5th  January  1826. 


SHIPPING  ENTERED  INWARDS  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM, 

(Bzolasire  of  the  Inlerooane  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.) 

Yean 

r                                    

BUnSU  AND  IRISH  VESSELS. 

FOEBICN  ▼CttELi. 

TOTAU 

rndinf 

5th  Jao. 

veaels. 

Tons. 

Men. 

VeaieU. 

TQBt. 

Men. 

VOKlb 

Tom. 

- 

1824... 

11,271 

1,740,859 

112,244 

4,069 

582,996 

33,828 

15,340 

2,323,855 

146,072 

1825... 

11,731 

1.797,089 

108,686 

5,655 

759,672 

42,126 

17,386 

2AV>,761 

150,812 

1826... 

13,503 

2,143,317 

123,028 

6.981 

959,312 

52,722 

20,484 

3,102,629 

175,750 

SHIPPING  CLEARED  OUTWARDS  FROM  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM, 

(ExclariTo  of  the  lotercoane  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.) 

niTUU  AND  IRiSU  YUIELS. 

rOtEICN  TEncu. 

\ 

TOTAI. 

VetSClt. 

Toot. 

Men. 

vcselt. 

Tout. 

-.. 

Vcmhk 

Tost. 

Mca. 

1824... 

9,666 

1,546,976 

95,596 

3,437 

563^71 

29,323 

13,103 

2,110,547 

124,919 

1825... 

10,156 

1,657,270 

103,085 

5,025 

746,729 

38,782 

15,181 

2,403,999 

141,867 

1826... 

10,843 

1,793,842 

109,537 

6.085 

906,066 

47,535 

16,928 

2,499,906 

157,072 

Inspeetor  Generar*  Office,  Cottom  Hoaie,  > 
t«ndon,  22nd  March,  1826.  { 


WILLIAM  tRFING, 
lupector  General  of  iMporlt  aad  Export*. 
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Antigua,  203 

Bank  Notes  payable  wher^  |siue4«  40^  131,  910, 

658 

Catholic  AssodatioD,  533 

Catholic  Emancipationy  344,  958 

Corn  Uws,  36,  307,  3»?,  743,  774r  956,  lOH, 
1366 

Distress  of  the  Manufitcturing  Districti,  743 
Greece,  384 


Irish  Charter  $<;boo1s,  34, 897 

Local  Payment  of  Bank  ooIm,  40, 131, 810, 518 

Preventive  Service,  150 

Roman  Catholic  Associ^tiop,  533 
Roman  Catholic  Emandpatkm,  844, 9^ 

Slavery  in  the  West  Indies,  303,  M8 

Tithes,  731 

West  Indies,  303, 848, 185 
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INDEX  TO  DEBATES  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 


Aliens  Registration  Bill,  498 
Antigua;  Slavery  in,  319 
Arrest  for  Debt,  1051 

Bank  Charter  Amendmeiit  BiU,  336 
Bank  Notes ;  Forgery  of,  43, 318 
Banking  System  in  Scotland,  155 
Bradley,  Colonel ;  his  Petition,  1098 
Bribery  at  Elections,  1401 
Bribery  at  Elections  BUI,  303, 733 
Burmese  War,  647 

Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  Currency  at  the,  1377 

Catholic  Claims,  566 

Chancery,  Court  of,  1305 

Chancery,  Court  of ;  Contempt  of,  398 

Chancery,  Court  of;  Exclusion  (lom,  376 


Chancery,  Court  of;  Delay  in  Tazatioii  of  Costs, 
535 

Charing-Crots  Improvement  Bill,  63, 735 

Civil  Contingencies,  69 

Com  IpsportMte  ma.  1183, 1135, 1803 

Com  Exchange  Bill,  865 

Com  Uws,  869, 318, 764, 784, 831, 91^  917, 959 
971 

Corporate  Rights  in  IrelifMlf  783 

Counsel  ftr  Persons  praaeotled  for  Felony,  589 

County  EleetkNis,  633 

Criminal  Justice  BiU,  86, 8M»783 

Currency  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  1877 

Currency;  State  of  the,  1411 

Debtor  and  CMdilor  Bm,  783 
Diplomatic  Services,  69 


# 


I,  Earl  of,  214 
tithop  of,  34,  897, 907 

iri,  246,  754 

or.  Earl,  3^  749 

)d,  Earl  of,  1069 


INDEX. 

Lord  Chancellor  Eldon,  42,  995, 502, 137$ 

Malmsbury,  Earl  of,  210,  297,  748,  752,774,  776, 

1053,  1370,  1401 
Mansfield,  Earl  of,  1087 
Melville,  Lord,  152, 206, 215 


ord»  34,  35,  36,  207,  206,  209,  217, 297, 
42,905,B56,)Oa3,  ia96 

n.  Marquis  ot,  35,  40, 42, 131, 132, 210, 
(K,  395, 560,  721,  722,  743, 907, 1095 
ale,  Eari  of,  131, 132, 206, 206, 216,  559, 

k.  Earl  of,  39,217,  533,  7^,  775,958, 
1366,  1395 

oA,  Earl  of,  41,  154,  206,218,294,335, 
»58,  561,  746,  751,  762, 1088 

Bishop  of,  721,732 


Redesdale,  Lord,  385,  395, 1399 
Rosebery,  Lord,  1070 
Roselyn,  Rari  o^  214, 561, 760 

Salisbury,  Marquis  of,  208, 1065, 1397 
Somerset,  Duke  of,  1401 
St.  Vincent,  Lord,  264 
Suffield,  Lord,  248,  262, 395 

Teynham,  Lord,  776 
Westmoreland,  Earl  oT^  1078 
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wiby,  Hon.  James,  121,  163,  188,  276, 

(432 

.Sir  Thomas,  381,532 

S  \^scoiint,  378, 500, 621,  663,  840, 949 

not.  Right  Hon.  C.  62,67 

t,W.H.  198 

sy  General,  73,  240,  243,  287,  596,  1104, 

d,  Matthias,  243 

,Hcnr)',  380,384,  799, 1194 

I,  W.  J.  576 

I,  George,  232 

,  Sir  Thomas,  265 

.  Alexander,  78,  101,  105,  130,  200,219, 

309, 489,523,983, 1003, 1140, 1189, 1277> 

ont,  T.  W.  961 

re.  Lord,  973 

,  John,  531,  791, 629, 950, 960, 1128, 1139 

,  Ralph,  104,  127,  494, 498, 1331 

Joseph,  1 120 

,  Henry,  83,  647,  722, 740,  833 

uun,  Henry,  317, 367,  526,  626,  839, 889, 

,1109,1113,1259,1284 

!8,  Sir  John,  265,  974 

It,  Sir  Francis,  175,  359, 531,  566,  835, 969 

worth,  Joseph,  22, 82,  229, 234, 1 103, 1358 

1,  Thomas  Foweil,  1UI4,  1049 

!t,  John,  78,  99,  104, 118, 127,  268,  376, 
564,809,954,971,  1112 
Iff;  Right  Hon.  Gcom,  70,  124,  136,  149, 
31 1 ,  496. 528, 578,  Si9, 737, 764, 768. 794, 
918, 998, 1356 
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Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (Right  Hon.  Fred, 
Robinson)  79, 85,  87,  96, 96, 104, 106, 107;  169, 
110,  121,  130, 149,  238,242,243,278,280,282, 
283,  376,  771,  878, 1 125,  1204,  1278 

Chetwynd,  Sir  George,  719 

Clerk,  Sir  Geoiige,  172 

Clifton,  Lord,  1128 

Coffin,  Sir  Isaac,  92,  120 

Colbome,  N.  R.  279,  375,  384 

Copley,  Sir  John,  see  Attorney  General 

Cripps,  Joseph,  144 

Curteis,  E.  W.  267 

Curwen,  John  Christian,  120,  358 

Davies,  Colonel,  77, 949, 1106 

Dawson,  G.  $5,  723 

Denison,W.J.  121 

Denison,  J.  E.  663 

Denman,  Thomas,  201, 940, 241,  286,  502, 120^ 
564,  630,  736, 1268, 1352 

Douglas,  Keitli,  179 

Dnimmond,  Home,  44^  181, 243 

Dundaa,  Right  Hon.  William,  169 

Ellice,  Edward,  44,  105,  305, 767,  1195, 1261, 
1440 

Ellis,  C.  R.  496, 518, 1341 

EUif  ThoDMS,  543 

Ellison,  C.  649 

Estcourt,  T.  534 

Farquhar,  Sir  R.  1037,  1050 
Fergusson,  Sir  Ronald,  174 
Fitzgeiald,  Maarloe,  17, 29, 283 
Folkestone,  Viscount,  832,  835 
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Wilson,  Sir  Robert,  se?,  501, 834, 1373, 1406 

Wilaon,  Thomas,  104,  1S8,  266,496,  771, 1409, 
1439 

Wodehoose,  £.  359,  769, 837 

Wood,  Cdoacl,  77, 804,  979, 1183 


Wood,  Alderman  Matthew,  369, 871, 1406 

Wrottesley,  Sir  John,  196,  383,  773, 

Wynn,  C.  W.  W.  1, 107, 199, 563,  647,  648,  739, 
1007,  nil,  1405 

Wynn.SirW.W.  1123, 1403 
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